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PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  BAKEWELL. 

Wc  liad  made  arrangements  for  giving  a  Portrait  of  this  eminent  Breeder  in  tliis 
the  first  number  of  the  vohime.  But  our  engraver,  being  anxious  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  subject,  has  urged  us  to  postpone  it  until  the  next  month,  when  it  will  certainly  appear, 
with  a  biographical  sketch. 


PLATE    I. 

The  subject  of  the  first  Plate  is  a  Pen  of  Three  New  Leicester  "Wethers,  bred  by  and 
the  property  of  Mr.  Twitchell,  of  Wellington,  Bedfordshire,  from  rams  of  the  stock  of 
Mr.  S.  Bennett,  of  Bickering  Park,  Beds.  Mr.  Twitchell  exhibited  these  sheep  at  the 
Smithfield  Show  in  December  last,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  of  ,£15,  a  silver  medal 
as  the  breeder,  and  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  Pen  of  Long-wooUed  Sheep.  The 
excellence  of  Mr.  Bennett's  flock  is  well  known,  so  that  Mr.  Twitchell  had  good 
materials  to  work  upon,  but  great  credit  is  due  to  him  as  a  young  man  and  a  young 
breeder,  he  having  been  so  eminently  successful  on  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor 
at  Smithfield,  the  arena  in  which  the  veterans  meet  in  competition. 


PLATE     II. 


The  Pigs,  the  subject  of  our  second  Plate,  were  bred  and  fed  by  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq., 
Mark's  Hall,  Essex,  and  are  called  the  "improved  Essex  breed."  One  of  these  Pigs 
obtained  the  first  prize,  another  a  second  prize,  and  the  third  as  extra  stock  was  highly 
commended,  at  the  Christmas  Show  of  the  East  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  in  1841. 
This  breed  of  Pigs  is  highly  approved,  and  we  understand  Mi*.  Hobbs  has  a  constant 
demand  for  all  he  can  spare. 


REVIEW. 

1.  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology.  By  Dr.  Justus  Liebig.  Edited 
from  the  MS.  of  the  Author,  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair.    2nd  Edition.    London.     1842. 

2.  Three  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  By  Dr.  Daube- 
NY.    Oxford.     1841. 

3.  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
By  Professor  Johnston.  Parts  L  and  IL 
London.     1842. 

Chemistry  is  a  science  of  recent  creation.  It 
has  made  wonderful  progress  within  the  present 
century,  and  rendered  itself  eminently  useful  to 
all  departments  of  national  industry  ;  but,  hi- 
therto, agriculture  has  derived  little  benefit  from 
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its  advancement.  The  laws  of  vegetable  nutrition 
are  too  recondite  to  have  made  much  progress  in 
the  infancy  of  a  science. 

Dary  was  the  first  who  turned  his  gigantic  mind 
to  the  improvement  of  scientific  agriculture.  But 
he  undertook  a  task  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  all  the  aids  of  the  chemistry  of  his  day. 
His  researches  were  useful  in  pointing  out  a  path 
which  might  afterwards  be  pursued  with  profit; 
but  they  wnnt  little  further. 

No  fault,  however,  can  be  ascribed  to  that  illus- 
trious chemist,  as  the  chemistry  of  vegetables  was 
then  unknown.  This  new  science  has  sprung 
into  existence  within  the  last  few  years,  and  owes, 
in  a  great  measure,  both  its  origin  and  present 
position  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Liebig.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  chemist  has  for  some  time  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  nutri- 
tion. The  work  which  heads  our  article  contains 
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the  fruits  of  his  labours.  Since  its  publicntion, 
an  impetus  has  been  given  to  scientific  agriculture, 
and  several  of  our  own  chemists  have  devoted 
their  energies  to  its  advancement. 

Dr.  Danbeny,  the  justly  esteemed  professor  of 
agriculiureat  Oxford,  has  been  foremost  in  enlist- 
ing ill  the  ranks;  and  Professor  Johnston,  of 
Durham,  soon  followed  his  example.  Both  these 
chemists,  taking  as  a  basis  the  discoveries  of  the 
German  professor,  have  applied  to  their  elucida- 
tion and  extension  their  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  detail.  But,  although  it  is  candidly  ad- 
mitted, that  to  Dr.  Liebig  is  due  the  fundamental 
doctrines  from  which  they  have  proceeded,  we 
would  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  their 
labours  were  we  to  view  tliem  merely  in  connec- 
tion with  his. 

Many  of  Liebig's  views  are  open  to  discussion, 
and  have  not  been  adopted  by  tlie  British  clie- 
mists  now  alluded  to,  who  have  substituted  for 
them  theories  of  their  own.  Although  we  have 
at  various  times  referred  to  the  works  now  before 
us,  we  have  not  done  so  with  a  view  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  different  aspects  in  which  the 
grand  laws  of  vegetable  nutrition  have  been 
viewed.  At  a  time  when  farmers  grasp  with  so 
much  avidit}'  at  the  new  information  which  che- 
mistry unfolds  to  them,  we  consider  it  of  the  first 
importance  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
the  ineans  of  judging  of  the  respective  values  of 
the  various  theories  propounded  for  their  accept- 
ance.  With  this  view,  we  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
amine in  detail  a  few  of  the  n)0St  important  laws 
connected  with  the  nutriment  of  plants,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  woi'ks  of  Professors  Liebig,  Dau- 
beny,  and  Johnston.  Plants,  like  animals,  must 
be  supported  by  food.  A  seed  is  sown  in  the 
earth ;  it  germinates,  and  produces  a  plant,  which 
is  often  many  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
seed  from  which  it  sprung.  This  increase  in  size 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  reception  of  nutri- 
ment under  one  form  or  another.  There  are 
obviously  only  two  sources  whence  this  nutriment 
can  be  derived.  It  must  either  be  furnished 
by  the  soil,  or  by  the  air,  or  by  both  together. 

The  first  great  question,  then,  in  examining  the 
laws  of  vegetable  nutrition  is,  what  constitutes 
the  food  of  plants,  and  whence  is  it  derived  ? 

Although  this  question  involves  the  very  foun- 
dation of  all  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
still  exists  amongst  chemists  regarding  the  proper 
answer  which  should  be  returned  to  it.  'ibis  is 
so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  number  of 
substances  supposed  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  growth  of  vegetables  is  exceedingly  small. 
We  know  that  the  organic  part  of  plants  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  We 
shall,  therefore,  consider  the  sources  from  which 
each  of  these  elements  is  furnished  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

Many  vegetable  physiologists  and  organic  che- 
mists conceive  that  the  carbon  of  plants  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  derived  from  a 
carbonaceous  substance  existing  in  soils,  to  which 
the  name  of  humits,  or  humic  acid,  has  been  ap- 
plied. This  substance  is  more  familiarly  known 
to  us  under  the  term  of  "  ver/etuhle  mould."  It  is 
described  by  Liebig  as  "  a  brown  substance 
easily  soluble  in  alkalies,  but  only  slightly  so  in 
water,  and  produced  during  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  by  the  action  of  acids  or  of 
alkalies." 


But  before  vegetable  mould  can  act  as  nutri- 
ment for  plants,  it  must  acquire  solubility ; 
for— 

"  Both  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer 
are  destructive  of  the  solubility  of  humic  acid,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  its  capability  of  being  assimi- 
lated by  plants." — Liebig,  p.  15. 

Water  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  render  humus 
soluble,  although  water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
matters  docs  i)OS'ess  this  power.  Alkaline  bodies 
always  exist  in  soils,  but  in  such  minute  quantity, 
that  they  exercise  very  little  effect  on  the  solubi 
lity  of  its  humus.  When  good  soil  is  treated  with 
water,  this  fluid  dissolves  only  Tijoftijo'^^  P^^^  °f  '''^ 
weight  of  vegetable  matter.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  small  portion  could  thus  enter  into 
plants. 

It  has  been  found  that  all  rain  water  contains 
ammonia — a  substance  in  which  humus  readily 
dissolves.  This  indeed  is  the  only  manner  in 
which  we  can  suppose  it  to  acquire  solubility  ; 
for  we  find  that  even  the  alkaline  salts  contained 
in  soils  render  soluble  only  a  trace  of  vegetable 
matter. 

We  know  that  infusions  of  certain  colouring 
matters  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
that  therefore — 

"  Organic  substances  can  enter  into  the  roots,  and 
thence  into  the  circulation  of  the  plant." — (John- 
ston, p. 88.) 

Undoubtedly  this  conclusion  is  perfectly  correct 
in  itself,  but  it  does  not  bear  out  the  argument  of 
its  author,  that  the  humus  in  the  soil  is  also  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots.  For  the  assumption  is 
entirely  gratuitous,  that  the  humus  is  in  a  soluble 
state  whilst  in  the  soil. 

"The  advocates  of  the  importance  of  humus  as  a 
nourishment  for  plants  have  found  in  the  ammonia 
of  the  atmosphere  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  actjuires  its  solubility,  and,  therefore,  its 
capability  of  being  assimilated  by  plants.  Now  it 
is  very  true  that  humic  acid  is  soluble  in  ammo- 
nia ;  but  the  humic  acid  of  ciiemists  is  not  contained 
in  soils-  Were  it  so,  on  treating  mould  with  water 
we  should  obtain  a  dark  coloured  solution  of  humate 
of  ammonia  ;  but  we  obtain  a  solution  entirely  de- 
void of  this  acid.  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  kept 
in  mind  that  humic  acid  is  a  product  of  the  decom- 
position of  hunui^  by  means  of  allralies. 

''  Again,  if  the  coloured  solutions  of  humates  of 
ammonia,  lime,  or  magnesia  be  poured  upon  good 
mould,  or  decayed  oak  wood  (which  is  nearly  pure 
humus},  and  allowed  to  filter,  the  solutions  are  ob- 
served to  pass  through  quite  colourless ;  they  are 
decolourized,  just  as  if  they  had  been  filtered 
through  charcoal.  Here,  then,  humus  possesses  the 
property  of  extracting /(UJHicao'fZ  from  water;  or,  in 
other  words,  soils  have  the  power  of  rendering 
Lumic  acid  insoluble  or  unfit  for  assimilation."— 
Liebig,  p.  75. 

From  this  we  learn  that  there  is  not  even  the 
slightest  evidence  that  humus  exists  in  soils  in  a 
soluble  state.  The  onus  probandi  that  it  does  so 
rests  with  those  who  advocate  its  importance. 
Until  this  is  proved,  there  is  in  fact  no  scope  for 
argument.  Dr.  Liebig  might,  therefore,  have  de- 
clined discussing  the  question  more  fully  :  but  he 
has  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  he  has  admitted  the  solubility  of 
humus,  and  shown  what  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  carbon  of  plants,  even  on  this  supposition, 
could  be  derived  from  it.  His  conclusions  are 
most  convincing  and  masterly,  but  we  must  refer 
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the  readers   to  the  work  itself,  as  they  couhl  not 
be  curtailed  with  fairness  to  the  author. 

"  In  attempting,"  siiys  Liebig-,  ''  to  exjiliiiii  tlio 
origin  of  carbon  in  phints,  it  has  never  been  con- 
sidered that  tlie  question  is  iiitiiniitely  counseled 
with  the  origin  oF  Ininnis.  It  is  universidlv  ud- 
niitted  tii.'it  Inumis  arises  froni  the  decay  of  plants. 
No  primitive  humus,  therefore,  can  have  existed  ; 
for  plants  must  iiave  preceded  tlie  jjumus.  I\'ovv 
wher.ce  did  the  first  vegetables  derive  tbeir  c.irbon  1 
and  in  wliat  form  is  tlie  carbon  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  ? 

"These  two  questions  involve  the  consideration 
of  two  most  remarkable  natural  plienomena,  which 
by  their  reciprocal  and  uninterrupted  influence, 
maintain  the  life  of  the  individual  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  couiinued  existence  of  both  king- 
doms of  organic  nature." — Liebig,  p.  20. 

I'his  refers  to  the  invariable  composition  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  certain  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  air,  and  neither  increases  or  diminishes 
in  sensible  i)roportion  ;  yet  it  is  found  that 
plants  assimilate  its  carbon,  and  lil)erate  its 
oxygen.  Hence,  if  there  were  no  means  by  which 
carbonic  acid  is  returned  to  the  air,  a  sensible 
diminution  must  ensue ;  but  this  gas  is  con- 
stantly expired  by  animals  m  very  considerable 
quantity. 

"  If,"  says  Johnston,  "  we  su|fpose  eacii  inhabi- 
tant of  Great  Britain,  youngr  -ixnd  old,  to  expire  only 
80lbs.  of  carbon  in  a  year,  iLe  twentjf  millions 
would  emit  seven  hundred  thousand  tons;  and 
allowing  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  other  animals  to 
give  off  twice  as  much  more,  the  whole  weight  of 
carbon  returned  to  tbe  air  by  respiration  in  this  is- 
land would  be  about  two  millions  of  tons,  or  the 
quantity  abstracted  f^om  tbe  atmosphere  b)f  four 
millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land." — p.  223. 

The  carbonic  acid  thus  furnished  to  the  atmos- 
phere is  in  reality  that  which  was  abstracted  from 
ic  by  growing  plants.  This  will  be  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  the  greater  part  of  vegetable  food 
is  converted  by  the  processes  of  digestion  and  res- 
piration into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Thus  the 
grand  object  of  vegetation  is  to  abstract  the  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  and  form  from  it  food 
adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  animals  ;  whilst  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  again  convert  this  food  into 
its  original  form.  Plants  in  decaying  are  likewise 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  If,  then, 
we  could  conceive  that  all  the  vegetable  matter 
which  did  not  serve  for  the  nutriment  of  animals 
suffered  complete  decay,  and  that  all  the  nutri- 
ment of  animals  was  again  changed  into  its 
pristine  form,  a  balance  would  thus  be  struck 
betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  amount 
ot  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  would  remain  constant. 
But  ordy  a  portion  of  the  food  of  animals  is  again 
returned  to  the  air  ;  the  remainder  is  retained  in 
the  substance  of  their  bodies.  It  is  true,  thalwat 
their  death,  it  again  assumes  its  elastic  condition  ; 
but  the  aggregate  of  animal  life  is  not  always  the 
same.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  very  ably  argued  that 
this  circumstance  forms  an  objection  to  the 
theory  that  vegetable  life  is  entirely  dependent 
for  subsistence  upon  that  of  animals. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  within  tbe  area 
embraced  by  culture  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter 
goes  on  increasing  with  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
land,  and  that  the  number  of  animals  maintained  is 
in  consequence  proportionably  increased." — Dau- 
beny, p.  96. 


An  additional  portiun  of  cirbon  is  retained 
during  the  life  of  these  plants  and  animals  If  this 
carbon  be  not  obtained  from  t  urces  extraneous 
to  ani;nals  and  vegetable  life,  "  in  '^^otation,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  animal  iilc,  iti  regions 
which  continue  in  a  state  of  nature  will  deci  e  isc 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  those  tnouglit 
under  subjection  to  jnan."' — Daubeny,  p.  97. 

Dr.  D'iubeny,  therefore,  feels  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tood  of  plants  is  deiive<l,  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  from  volciiiiic  sources. 
Ilovv  much  food  may  be  derived  in  this  way,  it 
would  he  difbcnlt  to  ascertain.  In  a  few  case«, 
the  amount,  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  certain 
localities  his  been  determined  with  coiisideial  le 
accuracy.  Iiischof  has  estimated  the  qiianiity  of 
this  gas  evolved  from  tbe  volcanic  distiict  of  the 
Eifel  at  not  less  than  100,000  tons,  containing 
■^7,000  tons  of  carbon.  With  reterence  to  this. 
Professor  Johnston  has  the  following  excellent 
observations  :  — 

'  Yet  though  absolutely  large,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  disengaged  in  this  way  from  tbe  earth 
is  really  small  when  compared  either  with  tbe  entire 
quantity  su])posed  to  be  present  in  the  atmosphere 
or  with  that  w  hich  is  required  for  the  growdi  of  tbe 
yearly  vegetation  of  the  globe.  Suppose  that  liom 
a  thousand  spots  on  the  earth's  surlace  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  the  above  estimate  of  Bis- 
cbof  escapes  continually  into  tbe  air,  tbe  weight  of 
carbon  ('27,000  000  of  tons)  thus  diffused  tbrough 
the  atmosphere  would  be  only  ecjual  to  that  which 
is  yearly  drawn  from  the  air  by  54,000,000  of  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation,  and  only  twice  as  much  as 
that  contained  in  the  coal  which  is  annually  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  alone." — Johnston,  p.  232. 

The  above  calculation,  which  we  conceive  is 
not  too  low  an  estimate,  admits  only  27,000,000 
of  tons  as  furnished  by  volcanic  sources.  But  man 
alone  furnishes  to  the  air  every  year  no  less  than 
100,000,000  tons  of  carbon  :  and  the  other 
animals  inliahiting  the  globe  must  furnish  an 
infinitely  grea'er  amount  than  this.  Hence  we 
draw  the  conclusion  that  volcanic  agencies  are 
only  the  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  food 
retained  by  plants  during  life  ;  but  that  they  are 
not  the  primary  sources  of  food. 

But  there  is  still  a  mightier  means  of  restoring 
to  the  air  carbonic  acid.  We  have  seen,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  progress  of  society  and  civiliza- 
tion that  an  iticrease  was  occasioned  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  animal  life.  In  the  same  degree  as  civili- 
zation advances,  the  use  of  coal  is  extended.  Coal 
in  burning  produces  carbonic  acid ;  and  the 
amount  consumed  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year 
''  is  sufficient  to  supply  food  for  the  crops  that 
grow  upon  seven  eighths  of  the  arable  land  of  this 
country." — Johnston,  p.  226. 

Although  we  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to 
consider  only  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  sources 
whence  it  is  derived,  we  cannot  avoid  stating  the 
manner  in  which  these  extraneous  supplies  cf 
carbon  are  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  any  accumu- 
lation in  the  atmosphere.  In  former  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
appears  to  have  been  present  in  larger  quantities 
than  now : — 

"  But  a  certain  period  must  have  arrived  in  which 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  air 
experienced  neither  increase  nor  diminution  in  any 
appreciable  quantity.  For  if  it  received  an  addi- 
tional quantity  to  its  usual  proportion,  an  increased 
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vegetation  would  be  the  natural  consequence,  ami 
tlie  excess  would  thus  speedily  be  removed.  And, 
on  tbe  other  Land,  if  the  gas  was  less  than  tlie  nomi- 
nal quantity,  the  progress  of  vegetation  would  be 
retarded,  and  the  proportion  would  soon  attain  its 
proper  standard." — Liebig,  p.  29. 

We  have  thus  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
carbon  of  plants  is  supplied  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  i-arely,  if  ever,  by  the  assimilation  of 
humus.  We  may  have  occasion  in  a  future  article 
to  show  that  the  latter  body  is  really  useful  to 
plants  after  having  suffered  decomposition. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  sources 
of  the  nitrogen  of  plants. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  nitrogen 
is  furnished  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  exists.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  this  subject  in  de- 
tail. In  fact,  its  proper  determination  is  a  sub- 
ject of  great  practical  importance,  as  the  theory  of 
the  application  of  manures  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  it. 

Until  a  few  years  since  it  baffled  the  ingenuity 
of  vegetable  physiologists  to  account  for  the  man- 
ner in  v.hich  plants  receive  their  nitrogen.  In 
the  case  of  cultivated  plants,  no  difficulty  existed, 
as  nitrogen  is  abundantly  contained  in  the 
inanui-es  which  are  applied  to  them.  But  the 
lichen  and  the  moss  grow  upon  bare  roclis,  which 
do  not  contain  a  particle  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
Experiment  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  exercises  any  influence 
upon  vegetation.  This  led  the  sagacious  Liebig 
to  suspect  that  the  air  contained  some  peculiar 
nitrogenous  compound  which  had  escaped  detec- 
tion from  previous  experimenters.  Kain  water  is 
evidently  the  vehicle  by  which  this  compound 
must  be  brought  to  the  earth.  Accordingly,  Liebig 
examined  rain  water,  and  detected  the  subs'ance 
of  which  he  was  in  search. 

"Experiments,"  says  Liebig,  "made  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen  with  the  greatest  care  and 
exactness  have  placed  the  presence  of  ammoina  in 
the  atmosphere  beyond  all  doubt.  It  has  hitherto 
escaped  observation,  because  no  person  thouo-ht  of 
searcliing  for  it." — p.  75. 

Ammonia,  or  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known, 
hartshorn,  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. It  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  of  the  effete  matter  of  the 
animal  economy.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  odour 
which  is  possessed  by  atmospheric  ammonia 
attests  its  origin  ;  for  Liebig  informs  us  that — 

"  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  tbe  ammonia 
contained  in  rain  and  snow  water  possesses  an  offen- 
sive smell  of  sweat  and  putrifying  matter— a  fact 
which  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  its  orio-in." p 

Can  anything  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
the  laws  here  developed  ?  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  carbon  of  plants  is  derived  from  carbonic 
acid,  which  gas  is  expired  from  the  lungs  of  ani- 
mals during  life,  and  is  a  product  of  the  decay  of 
their  bodies  after  death, 

"  Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  contain  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  animals  and 
vegetables.  'l"be  same  substances  are  the  ultimate 
products  of  the  chemical  processes  of  decay  and 
putreFrtCtion.  Ail  the  innumerable  products  of 
vitality  resume  after  death  the  original  form  from 
-which  they  sprung.  'J'Lus  also  the  complete  disso- 
lution of  an  existing  generation   forms  the   means 


for  the  production  of  a  new  one,  and  death  becomes 
t!ie  source  of  life." — Liebig,  p.  89. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  German  professor,  and 
they  certainly  possess  the  luerit  both  of  beauty 
and  sim|)!icity.  His  elegant  fabric  has,  however, 
been  assailed  by  the  bands  of  the  two  English  pro- 
fessors whose  works  we  have  also  under  con- 
sideration. But,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  built  on  too 
firm  a  foundation  to  be  easily  overturned.  We 
shall,  therefore,  examine,  in  all  fairness,  the 
weapons  which  have  been  directed  against  it, 
as  well  as  the  impression  which  they  have  made. 

Dr.  Daubeny  conceives  that  a  presumption  ex- 
ists in  favour  of  the  view,  "  that  every  particle  of 
carbon  as  well  as  of  nitrogen  which  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  the  plants  and  animals  either 
now  existing,  or  which  have  existed  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  may  have  been  originally 
evolved  from  the  interior  of  the  globe." — Dau- 
beny, pp.  92,  93. 

Liebig  himself  admits  that  the  ammonia  which 
existed  at  the  dawn  of  the  creation  of  organic 
beings  must  have  been  of  inorganic  origin. 

"Ibis  ammonia,"  says  Liebig,  "has  not  been 
produced  by  tbe  animal  organism,  but  existed  before 
tbe  creation  of  human  beings,  being  a  part,  a  pri- 
mary constituent,  of  the  globe  itself." — p.  109. 

"  Where,"   asks  Johnston,    ''has    this   ammoa 
existed    durng     all    past    time  —  from    what    deep 
caverns  of  tbe  earih  does  it  now  escape  .'" — p.  23'2. 

In  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  in  Castel  Mora,  and 
Cherchiago,  nay,  in  the  vicinity  of  all  active  and 
of  many  exiinci  volcanoes,  the  professor  will  find 
it  now  escaping  ;  and  if  he  examine  the  ammonia 
contained  in  the  primitive  schists,  he  will  cease 
to  consider  that  Liebig  "  assumes  a  very  doubtful 
posiiion,  when  he  asserts  that  it  existed  before 
the  creation  of  human  beings." — Johnston,  p. 
236.) — All  the  primitive  argillaceous  schists  con- 
tain traces  of  ammonia,  and  were  deposited  at  a 
time  not  only  before  the  creation  of  human 
beings,  but  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  or- 
ganic life. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain  that  ammonia  existed 
in  the  atmosphere  prior  to  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables.  Dr.  Daubeny  assigns  a 
cause  for  its  presence  in  volcanic  oj)erations.  It 
is  very  probable,  as  Daubeny  supposes,  that  the 
volcanoes  of  former  times  may  have  acted  with 
superior  energy  to  those  now  existing  ;  in  which 
case  a  large  amount  of  ammonia  may  have  been 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere.  IBut  we  deny  that 
there  is  any  proof  that  the  ammonia  necessary  to 
support  the  vegetation  of  the  present  time  is  de- 
rived from  volcanoes.  By  such  an  arrangement, 
unless  by  direct  especial  interpositions  of  Provi- 
dence, the  amount  of  vegetation  on  the  globe 
would  constantly  be  fluctuating,  and  the  balance 
betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  be  de- 
sticyed.  For  volcanoes  are  so  uncertain  in  their 
operation,  that  at  one  time  a  superabundance  of 
ammonia  might  be  emitted  into  the  atmosphere, 
whilst  at  another  a  great  deficiency  might  exist. 
Nor  could  the  invariable  quantity*  in  the  atmos- 
phere depend  upon  such  varying  causes.  Nature 
could  not  have  left  the  great  kingdom  of  organic 
life  under  the  sway  of  an  adventitious  cause. 
Again,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid,   the   quantity  evolved  by  volcanoes  was  in- 

*  Tbe  quantity  is  invariable  within  certain  limitii, 
although  it  fluctuates  slightly  between  these. 
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significant ;  nor  have  we  the  slightest  evidence 
that  the  ammonia  is  evolved  in  comparatively 
greater  quantity.  Hence  we  see  no  reason  to  de- 
part from  our  conclusion,  tliat  although  the 
ammonia  necessary  for  the  food  of  primeval 
plants  may  have  heen  evolved  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  still  there  is  no  proof  that  volcanic 
agencies  are  so  active  now  as  to  furnish  the  am- 
monia employed  hy  the  present  vegetation. 

Professor  Johnston  considers  that  ammonia 
does  not  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  vegetation  as  the  two  learned  chemists, 
Liebig  and  Daubeny,  ascribe  to  it.  By  various 
chemical  processes,  ammonia  may  be  converted 
into  nitric  acid.  This  body,  in  Johnston's  opi- 
nion, exercises  a  considerable  influence  on  vege- 
table life ;  and  he  upholds  that  ''  over  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  globe  it  holds  with  ammonia  at 
least  an  equal  sway,  and  is  appointed  to  exercise 
at  least  an  equal  influence  over  the  growth  of 
plants,  both  in  their  natural  and  in  their  cultivated 
state." — p.  24fi. 

The  fact  that  nitric  acid  exists  in  the  air,  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  was  established 
(we  believe)  by  the  German  professor.  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  either  he  or  any  other  chemist 
ever  thought  of  ascribing  to  it  a  general  influence 
on  the  vegetation  of  the  globe.  The  merit  of 
doing  so  rests,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Johnston.  As 
this  view  forms  the  most  original  part  of  the  work 
now  before  us,  it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  on 
what  data  it  is  founded,  and  whether  these  data 
are  sufllcient  to  warrant  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  by  the  professor. 

In  Liebig's  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  am- 
monia is  returned  to  vegetation,  a  sufficiency  for 
the  purposes  of  plants  would  always  be  furnished 
were  there  no  exhausting  causes  in  operation. 
"  But,"  Johnston  very  properly  observes,  "  of  the 
ammonia  thus  formed,  a  portion  is  daily  washed 
from  the  soil  by  the  rains,  and  carried  to  the  sea, 
and  much  more  probably  is  washed  from  the  air 
by  the  waters  of  the  sea  itself,  or  by  the  rains  which 
fall  directly  into  the  wide  ocean  ;"  but  we  cease  to 
agree  with  him,  when  he  adds — "  and  we  know  of 
no  compensating  process  by  which  this  ammonia 
can  be  restored  to  the  air,  and  again  made  useful 
to  vegetation." — p.  235. 

We  refer  the  professor  to  his  own  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  thus  lost  is 
compensated  to  vegetation  (p.  226),  in  order  to 
show  that  by  the  very  same  means  the 
ammonia  also  is  restored.  The  sentence  to 
which  we  refer,  we  formerly  quoted,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  being  that  the  coal  consumed  in 
Britain  in  one  year  is  sufficient  to  supply  food 
for  the  crops  that  grow  on  seven  eighths  of 
the  arable  land  of  this  country.  This  food 
consists  not  only  of  carbonic  acid,  but  contains 
also  a  proportionably  large  quantity  of  ammonia. 
We  may  refer  our  readers  to  the  ammoniacal  water 
obtained  from  the  gas  works,  and  now  so  exten- 
sively used  as  a  manure,  or  to  the  ammoniacal 
contents  of  common  soot,  in  proof  of  the  verity 
of  our  assertion.*  Now  Professor  Johnston  has 
very  ably  argued  that  the  food  thus  restored  (in 
the  case  of  carbonic  acid),  is  quite  sufficient  to 
restore  that  which  is  lost ;    how  then  can  he  pos- 

*  We  are  aware  that  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  coal 
is  given  out  during  combustion  in  its  elementary 
form,  but  ammonia  is  also  evolved  in  considerable 
quantity. 


sibly  deny  the  compensation  in  the  case  of 
ammonia  also  ?  But  besides  this,  there  is  still 
another  means  of  compensation  in  volcanic 
operations.     To  these  we  have  formerly  adverted. 

But  stranc^e  to  say,  although  the  Professor 
"  knows  of  no  compensating  process,"  in  two 
pages  further  he  furnishes  us  with  a  whole  array 
of  processes  hitherto  unrecognized  ;  by  which, 
according; to  his  own  words  (p. 238),  an"  indefinite 
quantity"  of  ammonia  is  reproduced.  It  is  highly 
important  to  ascertain  what  these  processes  are. 

First,  he  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Berzelius, 
that  when  organic  substances  containing  no  niUvgen 
are  oxydised  in  the  air,  "ammonia  is  not  un- 
frequently  formed."  That  ammonia  is  frequently 
found  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  is  never  formed.  All  organic  sub- 
stances in  decaying  (or  oxydising)  form  a  carbo- 
naceous mass,  which  possesses  a  remarkable 
power  of  absorbing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere. 
This  ammonia  being  detected  in  the  decaying 
substances  was  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  the 
decay,  but  since  its  true  scource  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  erroneous  idea  has  been  wholly  aban- 
doned. 

We  confess  to  have  felt  some  surprise  in  reading 
the  following  inconclusive  reasoning  of  the  Pro- 
fessor. We  will  state  it  in  full.  He  adduces  as 
proofs  of  the  production  of  ammonia  in  nature, 
that — 

"  When  inorganic  substances"  (certain  inorganic 
substances  should  have  been  said)  "  are  oxydised  in 
the  presence  of  air  and  water — as  when  moist  iron 
filings  are  exposed  to  the  air  (Cherallies),  or  when 
certain  oxydised  substances  are  decomposed  in  the 
air  by  means  of  potassium  (Faraday),  or  when 
metals,  such  as  tin  filings,  are  rapidly  oxydized  by 
means  of  nitric  acid — ammonia  is  also  produced  in 
variable  quantity.  Hence  the  absorption  of  oxugea, 
even  hij  the  inorf/anic  substances  of  the  soil,  may  give 
rise  to  theformulion  of  ammonia. 

The  italics  are  ours,  not  the  Professors.  Here 
we  have  three  premises— one  erroneously  stated, 
and  the  other  two  without  the  most  remote 
analogy  to  the  question  ;  and  yet  what  a  bold  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  !  The  one  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  erroneously  stated  is  of  course  not 
wilfully  so.  but  owing  to  a  misai)prehension. 
Ammonia  is  not  produced  hut  absorbed  during  the 
oxydation  of  iron.  The  Professor  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this  by  a  very  simple  experiment. 
Take  powdered  hematite  or  common  peroxide  of 
iron,  heat  it  to  redness  and  expose  it  for  some 
weeks  to  the  air  fit  may  be  perfectly  free  from 
moisture),  and  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  the 
oxide.  We  have  done  the  same  with  soils,  and 
found  them  to  absorb  ammonia  in  like  manner 
from  air  dried  before  being  admitted.  The  other 
two  facts  brought  forward  are  instances  of  refined 
chemical  action,  which  from  their  singularity  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  but  do  not 
bear  the  most  remote  analogy  to  the  question  at 
issue. 

"  But,"  continues  Mr.  Johnston,  "  the  fact  which 
most  clearly  illustrates  the  production  of  ammonia 
in  nature,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
soil,  and  far  in  the  interior  near  the  seat  of  volcanic 
fires,  is  this — that  if  a  current  of  moist  air  be  made 
to  pass   over   red-hot  charcoal,*  carbonic    acid  and 

*  We  presume  that  the  Professor  has  omitted  to 
add  the  words— and  iron.  Without  the  addition  of 
iron,  no  ammonia  could  possibly  be  produced ;  for 
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ammonin  are  simultaneously  formed.  This  is  in 
re^ility  only  a  repe  ition  in  another  form  of  what 
talcps  place,  ns  above  stated,  when  vegetable  matter 
dec-ivs,  or  iron  filings  rust  in  moist  air.  The  carbon 
a^id  the  iion  decompose  the  w;itei-y  viijiour  of  the 
air,  and  pimbitie  wiih  its  oxvgen,  while  at  the 
instant  of  its  liberation,  the  hvdrogen  of  lie  waier 
co'tihinp-c  with  the  nifrntren  of  the  air,  ;ind  forms 
ammonia"  (pp.  237,  238). 

We  presume  this  to  be  an  original  experiment, 
as  no  authority  is  quoted.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  element  at  the  moment  of  liberation,  in  statu 
msceus,  is  very  prone  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion. Dr.  D.iubeny  made  ^ome  beaniiful  experi- 
ments to  combine  nascent  hydrogen  with  nitrogen, 
but  without  success.  (See  Dauhcny's  lectures, 
p.  101).  The  experiment  recounted  by  Johnston 
would,  therefore,  be  very  favourable  to'  his  views, 
were  there  not  a  fallacy  in  the  mmlus  operandi. 
The  fallacy  to  which  we  refer  is  that  all  charcoal 
contains  ammonia.  And  it  is  singular  that  the 
Professor  did  not  guard  against  this  source  of 
error,  as  be  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact ;  for 
h&  informs  us  (p.  G8)  that  ammonia  "  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  porous  substances,  such  as 
charcoal,  which,  as  already  stated,  absorbs  <)j 
times  its  own  bulk  of  ammoniacal  gas."  He  must, 
therefore,  have  known  that  ammonia  would  ab- 
sorb it  from  the  air. 

We  know  of  a  justly  esteemed  professor,  whose 
name  we  have  not  authority  to  mention,  who 
repeated  the  experiment  as  detailed  by  Johnston, 
and  actually  obtained  tracei  of  ammonia.  In 
executing  the  experiment  a  second  time  he  left  out 
the  air  altogether,  and  merely  passed  over  steam 
with  precisely  the  same  result!  We  could  refer 
to  other  experiments,  but  do  not  consider  it  just 
to  Mr.  Johnston  to  bring  them  forward  in  an 
anonymous  article;  and  we  have  mentioned  this 
one  iti'itance  of  failure  more  with  the  intention  of 
etiahling  the  professor  to  know  that  the  conditions 
for  success  are  not  sufficiently  detailed,  and  to 
request  him  to  state  them  more' fully,  than  with  a 
view  to  the  refutation  of  the  experiment. 

It  has  been  perfectly  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
thus  in  detail  the  processes  which  are  asserted  to 
produce  "an  indefinite  quantity  of  ammonia" 
For  had  they  really  been  in  operation,  the  balance 


hydrogen  is  not  set  at  liberty.  '1  he  products  in  this 
case  aie  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  o.\ide 
a  partition  ot  ih.)  elements  of  water  takino-  pi  ,ce' 
The  omission  is,  however,  important,  when^we  con- 
sider the  conclusion  deduced  by  Mr.  Johnston  from 
the  experiment.  This  is,  that  the  ammon.a  evolved 
from  volcanoes  is  due  to  the  passage  of  air  and 
steam  over  red-hot  combustible  substances  But 
whrn  we  consider  that  a  metallic  substance  capable 
ot  decomposing  water  must  also  come  into  play  the 
union  of  the  conditions  become  much  more  im'pro- 
bable.  Professor  Johnston  pei  (ornu  d  ihe  experi- 
ment  in  a  gun-barrel,  and  must  be  fully  sensible  that 
the  only  tree  hydrogen  which  ho  procured  was 
obiamed  by  the  <lecomposilion  of  the  st.-am  by  the 
iieated  iron.  When  the  experiment  is  performed  in 
a  glass  tube,  no  hydrogen  whatever  is  liberated  even 
though  air  be  present;  carburetted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  being  the  sole  pn.duds.  The  only 
objeciion  which  we  have  is  to  the  general  terms  of 
the  annunciation  of  the  experiment,  which  are  (■•.1 
culated  to  mislead  ;  as  the  words  "and  iron"  a  fitw 
hues  lower,  shew  that  that  element  was  used  in  the 
experiment. 


betwixt  animal  and  vegetable  life,  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  Liebig,  would  have  been  thrown 
in  considerable  doubt. 

Although  we  have  shown  that  compensating 
processes  are  in  operation  to  restore  the  ammonia 
of  organic  matter  lost  to  vegetation,  we  have  now 
to  consider  the  arguments  upon  whicii  Mr. 
Johnston  concludes  that  nitric  acid  "  holds  with 
ammonia  at  least  an  equal  sway"   (p.  246.) 

In  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  this, 
tlie  natural  course  of  the  enquiry  would  appear 
to  be,  that  proof  shoul  1  first  be  given  that  nitric 
acid  is  ever  decomiinsed,  and  its  nitrogen  assimi- 
lated by  jjlants.  The  position  is  highly  questionable 
in  the  opinion  of  every  crie^inst,  except  Mr.  Johns- 
ton ;  who  ajipears  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  an 
axiom  so  self  evident,  that  no  proof  is  required. 
The  only  vestige  of  evidence  which  he  adduces 
is  contained  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  vege- 
tation, it  is  known — 

"  1.  That  when  in  the  form  of  nitrate  ofsoda.pot- 
asli,  &c  ,  it  is  spre.id  upon  the  soil,  it  sjreatly  pro- 
motes the  growth  and  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  and 
increases  its  produce  ;  and 

"2.  That,  when  other  circumstances  are  favour- 
able to  vegetation — as  in  certain  districts  in  India — 
the  presence  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  these 
nitrates  iidds  largely  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil" 
(p.  2o9.) 

But  these  familiar  facts  prove  only  that  alkuliiie 
«j<?-a(<'S  aie  favourable  to  vegetation;  they  in  no- 
wise show  that  nitric  acid  is  so.  Most  chemists  are 
of  opinion  tliat  the  favourable  influence  of  nitrates 
is  due  to  their  alkaline  constituents,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  nitric  acid  ;  although  there  are  otliers  who 
hold  an  opposite  opinion. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Mr.  Hyett  found  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  wheat  grown 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  than  in  that  grown  without. 
But  this  only  shows  that  conditions  were  furnished 
for  the  full  development  of  the  plant.  These  may 
have  consisted  in  the  supply  of  an  alkali,  and 
not  necessarily  from  that  of  a  body  containing 
nitrogen. 

We  do  not  deny  that  nitric  acid  may  have  in- 
fluence on  vegetation  ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  question  is  yet  far  from  being  decided. 
In  assuming  it,  therefore,  as  the  basis  for  a  theory, 
Professor  Johnston  has  gone  far  beyond  what  lie 
has  a  right  to  do  in  the  present  state  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry. 

But  let  ns  assume  the  question  as  settled  on  the 
view  most  fa\'ourable  to  the  tiieory  of  tiie  pro- 
fessor, and  follow  out  his  arguments  to  show  the 
general  diffusion  of  nitric  acid  throughout  nature, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  "  hold  with  ammonia  at  least 
an  equal  sway." 

The  only  state  in  which  uncombined  nitric  acid 
has  been  found  in  nature,  is  in  solution  in  the  rain 
of  thunder  storms. 

"  In  the  rain  wbicli  fell  during  17  thunderstorms," 
says  Jolmston,  "  Liebig  found  nitric  ncid  always 
present,  and  generally  in  coniliinatiou  with  lime  and 
ammonia.  /;/  tfie  rai7i  vtiich  Jell  on  sixti)  other  oc- 
casions, he  could  detect  it  only  tivice-  In  minute 
quantity  nitric  acid  is  difficult  to  detect.  How  much 
then  must  be  formed  in  a  thunder  storm,  even  in 
our  climate,  to  make  the  presence  of  this  acid  always 
appreciable  in  the  rain  that  falls  ;  how  vast  a  quan- 
tity in  those  warmer  climates,  where  such  storms  are 
SO  frequent  and  so  appalling  !''  (p.  liit.) 
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Tbe  writer  of  this  article,  during  a  recent  resi- 
dence in  the  burning  plains  of  Hindostan,  Gxamincd 
this  subject  with  much  care.  He  collected  the 
rain  at  the  various  intervals  in  a  thunder  stornn, 
which  shook  the  "city  of  palaces"  to  its  very 
centre,  and  examined  the  portions  sejjarately  for 
nitric  acid.  In  all  of  them  this  acid  was  contained 
in  very  ajjpreciabie  quantity.  Rain  also  collected 
during  a  violent  thunder  storm  on  the  African 
coast  gave  equal  indications  of  its  presence.  In 
both  cases  it  appeared  to  be  present  in  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  rain  of  our  own 
climate.  He  was  anxious,  in  support  of  some 
crude  views  that  he  then  entertained  regarding 
nitrification,  to  prove  that  the  nitric  acid  thus 
given  to  a  soil  was  considerable  in  amount  ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea.  Thunder 
storms  in  tropical  climates,  although  comparatively 
very  frequent,  are  absolutely  of  rare  occurrence, 
when  we  consider  them  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  vegetation.  In  58  out  of  GO  cases  of  rain  un- 
accompanied by  thunder,  Liebig  could  not  detect 
any  traces  of  nitric  acid.  But  tbe  rain  of  each  of 
those  60  cases  would  contain  ammonia,  a  substance 
which  is  also  always  jjresent  in  the  rain  of  thunder 
storms.  Hence  we  find  ammonia  constantly  pre- 
sent in  rain,  whilst  nitric  acid  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, existing  only  in  that  of  thunder  storms  ; 
how  then  can  it  be  affirmed  that  nitric  acid 
"exercises  at  least  an  equal  influence  over  the 
growth  of  plants  ?' 

The  position  is  only  tenable  on  the  suppositiou 
that  the  nitric  acid  is  derived  from  other  sources 
than  the  atmosphere.  Professor  Johnston  proceeds 
to  show  that  it  is  so  : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  existence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is 
not  known  to  form  a  necessary  constituent  of  any 
of  the  solid  rocks  of  which  the  crust  of  tbe  globe 
is  composed  ;  but  it  is  diffused  almost  universally 
through  the  soil  which  overs|)reads  its  surface.  In 
the  hotter  regions  of  tlie  earth,  in  Lidia,  in  Africa, 
and  in  South  America,  it  in  many  places  accumu- 
lates in  sufficient  quantitv  to  form  incrustations  of 
considerahle  thickness  over  very  large  areas,  and 
in  many  more  it  can  be  separated  by  washing  the 
soil.  Even  in  the  climates  of  Northern  Europe,  it 
is  rarely  absent  from  the  water  of  artificial  wells, 
into  which  the  rains,  after  filtering  through  the  sur- 
face, are  permitted  to  make  their  way"  (p.  ^40.) 

In  the  sentence  now  quoted,  we  find  a  most  im- 
portant assertion,  that  nitric  acid  "is  diffused 
almost  universally  through  the  soil  which  over- 
spreads the  surface  of  the  globe."  Here  a  mere 
hypothesis  of  the  professor  is  brought  forward 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  well  ascertained  fact. 
In  a  few  pages  further  he  considerably  modifies 
the  statement  by  informing  us  that — 

"There  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  indeed,  that 
nitrates  are  to  be  found,  in  greater  or  less  (luantity, 
in  all  cuHkated  soils"  (p.  24-1.) 

And  what  wide  array  of  facts  does  the  pro- 
fessoi'  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  very  general 
position!  It  is  all  summed  up  in  one  sentence 
in  the  same  paragraph,  viz. — "  Braconnot  found 
nitrate  of  potash  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Nancy  1"  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  important  for 
the  professor's  theory,  that  the  presence  of  nitrates 
in  cultivated  soils  should  be  established.  But  this 
does  not  wairant  him  to  assume,  as  a  fact,  a  cir- 
cumstance wholly  at  variance  with  all  analysis. 
Even  the  analyses  of  Spraogel,  made  with  such 


unwonted  accnrracy,  lend  no  countenance  to  this 
idea.  And  if  Mr.  Johnston  felt  convinced  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  all  analyses  hitherto  published,  why 
did  he  not  execute  experiments  more  accurate? 
When  Liebig  conceived  that  the  nitrogen  of  plants 
was  obtained  from  amtnonia,  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  asserting  that  that  substance  was 
present  in  air,  but  he  proved  hii  ex]jeriment  that  it 
was  so.  In  certain  soils,  nitrates  may  and  do 
exist;  but  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  cite  these  as  a 
proof  of  their  general  diffusion  "  in  all  cultivated 
soils."  There  are  whole  tracts  in  India,  in  which 
not  a  vestige  of  nitrates  can  be  detected  in  the 
soil.  The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  soils  requires 
certain  conditions,  which  are  by  no  means 
universal. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  views  held  by  Mr. 
Johnston  regarding  the  reproduction  of  nitric 
acid.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  when 
ammonia  comes  in  contact  with  alkaline  substances 
and  decomposing  matters,  nitric  acid  is  produced. 
But  as  the  professor  denies  the  reprodudion  of 
ammonia  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  would 
not  coincide  with  his  views  to  derive  all  his  nitric 
acid  from  this  source.  He  accordingly  proceeds  to 
show  cases  in  which  nitric  acid  is  formed,  in  the 
absence  of  orgai:ic  matter  to  furnish  ammonia. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  "That  c-rtain  caves  in  Ceylon  and  Kentucky 
yield  abundant  crojjs  of  saltpetre,  although  they  do 
not  contain  organic  matter  in  sensible  quantity. 

2.  "In  China,"  says  Johnston,  "according  to 
Davis,  the  old  plaster  of  Louses  is  so  much  esteemed 
as  a  manure,  that  parties  will  often  purchase  it  at  the 
expense  of  a  coating  of  new  plaster.  Old  clay  walls, 
and  especially  the  walls  of  clay-built  huts,  are  said 
to  be  very  fertilising  to  laud,  when  applied  as  a 
top-dressing"  (p.  244.) 

On  a  subject  connected  with  nitrification,  we 
cannot  quote  a  higher  authority  than  Liebig. 
This  chemist  has  the  following  passage  in  his 
chapter  on  "  Eremacansis" — ■ 

"  Now  it  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  tliis 
work,  that  ammonia  is  always  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, so  that  nitrates  might  thence  be  formed  in 
substances  which  contained  no  azotized  matter.  It 
is  known  also,  that  porous  substances  possess  gene- 
rally the  power  of  condensing  ammonia.  Thus 
ammonia,  by  being  a  constitueut  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  a  very  widely  diffused  course  of  nitrification, 
wliich  will  come  into  play  whenever  the  different 
conditions  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  am- 
monia are  combined"  (p.  311.) 

There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  nitrogen 
ever  unites  with  oxygen  directly  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  But  those  who  advocate  the  direct 
union  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  in  the  nitre  beds, 
must  invest  it  with  a  power  which  chemists  do 
not  know  it  to  possess.  It  has  been  well  remarked 
that— 

"  When  it  is  observed  that  tbe  character  of  a  sub- 
stance remains  unaltered  in  a  whole  series  of  pheno- 
mena, there  is  no  reason  to  ascribe  a  new  character 
to  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  explaining  a  single  pheno- 
menon, especially  where  the  explanation  of  that 
according  to  known  facts  offers  no  difficulty." 

Again,  we  are  told  that  "  Kuhlman  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  causing  pure  nitrogen  to  combine  directly 
with  oxygen,  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances"— Liebig  p. 308.  Liebig  accordingly 
denies   that  nitric  acid  is   ever   produced   except 
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through  the  agency  of  ammonia.  Now  although 
the  direct  union  of  the  atmospheric  elements  hi 
the  soil  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  many  chemists,  and  unsupported  by  a  single 
direct  experiment  ;  still  Mr.  Johnston  is  not 
restrained  from  bringing  it  forward,  as  a  mighty 
means  of  reproduction,  for  he  says  : — 

''  But  besides  the  portion  of  this  nitric  acid ,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia, 
much — by  far  the  greatest  portion  in  all  probability 
— derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the  elements 
of  the  atmosphere  itself.  This  direct  union  is 
effected  in  the  air,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the 
agency  of  atmospheric  electricity;  but  it  also  takes 
place  in  the  soil  during  the  oxidation  of  the  other 
elements,  contained  in  the  organic  matters,  which  are 
there  undergoing  decay"  Cp.  245J. 

He  here  supposes  that  the  decaying  organic 
raatter  induces  or  disposes  the  elements  of  the  air 
to  unite.  But  there  are  no  experiments  what- 
ever to  prove  that  this  disposiiig  effect  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  union  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  The 
idea  is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  yet  the  professor 
writes  as  positively  as  if  there  existed  no  doubt 
about  the  matter. 

Experiment,  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  in  the 
foundation  of  theories,  tends  to  confirm  the  sup- 
position that  nitrification  results  only  through  the 
agency  of  ammonia.  The  other  theory,  regarding 
the  direct  union  of  the  elements  of  air,  is  not  only 
unsupported  by  experiment,  but  is  an  hypothesis 
of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  based  upon  a  whole 
series  of  other  hypothetical  assumptions,  which 
may  be  as  visionary  as  the  theory  itself. 

But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  quotation 
regarding  the  plaster  of  houses  in  China.  This 
is  brought  forward  to  shew  that  nitrates  have  been 
produced  without  the  agency  of  organic  matter, 
or  of  ammonia.  The  fact  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Davis,  in  whose  work  we  find  it  thus 
stated: — "The  plaster  of  old  kitchens,  tvhich  in 
China  have  no  chimneys  but  an  opening  at  the  top,  is 
much  valued;  so  that  they  will  sometimes  put  a 
new  plaster  on  a  kitchen  for  the  sake  of  the  old.'' 

Fuel  in  burning  generates  a  quantity  of  am- 
monia, which,  having  no  direct  outlet,  acts  on  the 
lime  of  the  plaster,  forming  nitrate  of  lime. 
That  this  is  really  the  cause  of  its  fertilizing 
power,  is  apparent  from  the  value  only  being 
attached  to  the  "  plaster  of  kitchens." 

In  the  quotation  referred  to  above,  other  argu- 
ments are  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie 
fertilizing  power  of  the  clay  of  old  clay  walls. 
But  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  mention, 
that  all  aluminous  minerals  possess  a  great  absor- 
bent power  for  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  it  is  to  this  and  not  to  the  nitrates  (in  our 
opinion),  that  the  fertilizing  effect  is  due. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  consider  this  subject 
at  considerable  length,  and  will,  therefore,  reca- 
pitulate the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived. 

1.  That  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  or  not 
nitric  acid  can  be  decomposed,  and  its  nitrogen 
assimilated  by  plants. 

2.  That  the  nitric  acid  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere is  too  small  in  amount  to  exercise  any 
general  effect  on  the  vegetation  of  the  globe  ; 
for  this  acid  only  occurs  in  the  rains  of  thunder 
Rtorms,  or  at  all  events  very  rarely  in  ordinary 
rain. 

3.  Thaf,  contrary  to  Rlr.  Johnston's  opinion. 


there  are   means  in  operation    for  effecting  the 
reproduction  of  the  ammonia  lost  to  vegetation. 

4.  That  sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  fur- 
nished, that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  combines  with 
hydrogen  to  produce  ammonia,  in  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

5.  That  the  opinion  that  nitrates  exist  in  all 
cultivated  soils  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  unsupported 
by  all  the  most  accurate  analyses  of  soils  hitherto 
published. 

6".  That  the  supposition  that  nitric  acid  may  be 
formed  in  soils  by  the  union  of  the  elements  of  the 
air,  involves  the  assumption  of  certain  characters 
to  the  elementary  body  nitrogen,  which  are  un- 
known to  chemists,  and  the  existence  of  which 
would  be  at  complete  variance  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  that  element. 

7.  That,  as  far  as  chemists  at  present  know, 
nitric  acid  is  never  formed  on  the  earth's  surface, 
except  through  the  agency  of  ammonia;  and 
further,  that  the  theory  of  its  formation  by  the 
union  of  the  atmospheric  elements,  is  a  mere 
assumption,  not  only  unsupported  by,  but  directly 
opposed  to,  all  experiments  hitherto  made  upon 
tiie  subject. 

With  respect  to  nitrification,  if  we  refuse  to 
deal  with  hypothesis  in  the  discussion  of  theory, 
how  can  we  adopt  Mr.  Johnston's  opinion  that 
nitric  acid  performs  at  least  an  equal  part  with 
ammonia  in  sustaining  the  vegetation  of  the 
globe  ?  For,  even  admitting  the  general  diffusion 
of  nitrates,  it  is  evident  that  ammonia  is  still  the 
primuin  mobile,  for  from  it  the  nitrates  are  pro- 
duced. And  admitting  even  that  nitrates  are  re- 
produced in  considerable  quantity  in  troi)ical 
climates,  still  they  can  only  prove  of  advantage 
in  the  immediate  localities  in  which  the  reproduc- 
tion is  effected,  but  cannot  be  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe.  But 
ammonia,  on  the  other  hand,  when  reproduced 
by  the  decay  of  organic  matter  and  by  other 
causes,  assumes  a  gaseous  form,  and  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere — that  grand  magazine  of  food, 
whence  all  plants  derive  nourishment. 

From  what  has  proceeded,  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
our  opinion,  Professor  Johnston  has  failed  to 
establish  his  theory,  that  nitric  acid  is  equally 
important  with  ammonia  in  sustaining  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be 
the  case  in  particular  localities,  but  admit  even 
this  only  as  an  hypothesis,  probable  in  itself,  but 
which  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  of  an  esta- 
blishtd  fact. 

The  great  beauty  of  Liebig's  theory  of  the 
mutual  dependance  of  animals  and  vegetables  on 
each  other  for  subsistence  is  the  great  merit  of 
simplicity  ;  for,  on  this  view,  the  vegetable  king- 
dom will  always  be  in  a  state  fitted  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  animal  life.  An  increase  of 
animal  life  will  occasion  an  increase  in  vegetation  ; 
the  means  for  this  increase  being,  in  the  first 
place,  supplied  from  the  extraneous  sources  which 
formerly  have  been  considered. 

But,  according  to  the  views  of  Professor  John- 
ston, the  food  of  plants  is  entirely  dependant  upon 
accidetital  circumstances ;  should  these  be  impeded 
in  their  operation,  the  vegetation  of  the  globe 
would  suffer,  and  animal  life  be  in  some  degree 
destroyed.  Surely  the  theory  which  jiuts  the 
kingdom  of  organic  life  beyond  the  caprice  of 
accident,  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  makes 
it  entirely  subservient  to  adventitious  causes. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  opinions 
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entertained  regarding  the  sources  whence  plants 
derive  their  carbon  and  nitrogen.  In  doing  so, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  respective 
theories  as  fairly  and  fully  as  our  space  would 
permit;  and  when  we  found  occasion  to  adopt 
one  theory  in  preference  to  another,  we  have 
candidly  stated  our  reasons  for  so  doing.  But 
though  sensible  that  we  have  not  intentionally 
omitted  any  fact  materially  affecting  tbe  theories 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  controvert,  still 
we  are  afraid  that  in  our  endeavours  to  condense, 
certain  arguments  may  have  been  omitted 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted.  W'e,  there- 
fore, earnestly  request  our  readers  to  refer  to  the 
works  themselves,  and  form  their  own  judgment 
on  the  questions  at  issue.  In  all  of  these  three 
works  under  consideration,  valuable  matter  will 
be  found.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  instance  we 
have  been  compelled  to  disagree  with  the  views  of 
Professor  Johnston.  But  we  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  examine  some  of  his  views,  in  which  wo 
entirely  coincide  with  him. 

The  sources  whence  are  derived  the  carbon  and 
nitrogen  of  plants,  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
discussion.  But  with  regard  to  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  constitute  the  remainder  of  the 
food  destined  for  the  organic  part  of  plants,  there 
is  fortunately  no  diversity  of  opinion. 

Wafer  is  composed  of  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  This  fluid  in  circulating  through  plants 
is  decomposed  ;  its  hydrogen,  and  occasionally  its 
oxygen,  assimilated.  The  hydrogen  of  plants  may 
also  be  derived  in  small  proportion  from  the 
ammonia  furnished  to  them  by  rain.  With  respect 
to  the  oxygen  also,  another  source  of  supp'y  exists. 
Plants  in  absorbing  carbonic  acid  give  off  oxygen, 
which  may  in  certain  cases  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  plant. 

In  this  article  we  have  confined  ourselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  consideration  of  the  sources  whence 
the  organic  parts  of  plants  derive  food,  and  have 
accordingly  omitted  a  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  food  is  assimilated. 


BECCLES     FARMERS'     CLUB. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  laying  before  the  club  tbe  third  annual  Re- 
port, the  committee  cannot  but  revert  to  the 
unanimity  and  good  feeling  which  have  marked 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  from  its  formation 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  desire  manifested  by 
its  members  to  promote  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed,  namely,  the  diffusion  of  information 
upon  practical  agriculture ;  and  the  result  must 
be  evident,  that  although  theoretical  or  scientific 
knowledge  is  the  means  by  which  (when  combined 
with  practice)  the  farmer  maybe  enabled  to  bring 
forward  improved  systems  of  cultivation,  still  the 
practical  experience  of  a  considerable  |)eriod  must 
convince  every  one  that  any  great  deviation  from 
long  established  practice,  too  hastily  adopted,  will 
often  be  attended  with  disap[)ointment  and  loss, 
and  on  this  account  a  prejudice  will  he  raised 
against  any  improvement,  which  if  it  had  been 
pursued  with  caution  and  judgment,  migiit  have 
been  found  greatly  beneficial.  1  he  subjects  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  club  during  the 
year  have  not  been  numerous,  arising  from  the 


lengthened  discussions  which  have   occurred,  and 
other  circumstances  recorded  in  this  report. 

The  committee  have  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
the  minutes  as  much  of  the  arguments  as  they  think 
it  necessary  to  shew  the  opinions  upon  which  the 
different  resolutions  are  founded  ;  and  they  now 
proceed  to  submit  those  oiunions  and  resolutions 
as  they  were  advanced  and  agreed  to  during  the 
successive  months. 

The  meeting  in  June  was  principally  occnpie  1 
in  the  election  of  officers  and  members  of  tbe 
committee  for  the  year,  and  in  considering,  as  had 
been  recommended  in  the  last  annual  report,  the 
jjurposes  to  which  the  surplus  funds  of  the  society 
should  be  appropriated.  It  was  resolved  tiiat 
premiums  should  be  offered  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  sheep-shearers,  and  also  that  the  coin- 
uiittee  should  be  empowered  to  allow  (if  any 
op|)ortunity  offered)  a  certain  sum  to  a  competent 
lecturer  upon  agricultural  subjects.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  evening,  "  The  advantages  of  Clod 
Burning,"  was  introduced,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
cussion postponed  until  the  following  meeting  in 
July,  when  the  subject  was  resumed.  Several 
members  were  favourable  to  the  practice  when 
applied  occasionally  upon  heavy  lands  possessing 
a  deep  soil,  considering  that  it  tends  not  only 
particularly  to  benefit  the  root  cro]),  but  also  to 
improve  the  quality  of  corn  which  follows.  By 
others  it  was  contended  tiiat  it  would  decrease  the 
quantity  of  soil,  and  in  consequence,  ultimately 
prove  injurious.  After  a  discussion  which  proved 
tbe  subject  was  but  little  understood  in  this 
locality,  on  account  of  the  impractibility  of  its 
being  pursued  upon  gritty  or  sandy  soils,  (of 
which  the  neighbourhood  principally  c.)ii-ists),the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  :— 

Resolvkd, — "That  Clod  Burning  is  beneficial 
upon  deep-soil  heavy  lands,  as  tending  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  corn,  and  also 
being  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  turnip 
crop,  and  that  such  a  process  may  be  advan- 
tageously performed  about  once  in  twelve 
years." 
"The  best  method  of  making  Fallows,"  was 
afterwards  introduced.  Breaking  up  the  stubble 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  harvest,  was  strongly 
recommended,  either  with  a  skeleton  plough  or 
scarifier,  hy  which  operation  more  good  would  be 
done  than  could  be  accomplished  with  three 
plougbings  in  the  following  spring,  the  land  being 
more  pulverized,  and  consequently  in  a  better 
state  for  the  root  crop.  Another  argument  in 
favour  of  thus  caily  working  the  stubbles  was  that 
grass  or  other  root  weeds  were  much  easier  de- 
stroyed at  that  season  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  year.  Lands  thus  wrought  should  be  stetched 
up  soon  after  wheat  sowing  is  concluded,  or  where 
intended  for  beet,  put  on  ridges  ready  for  manur- 
ing the  following  spring.  On  lands  intended  for 
long  fallows  which  are  not  applied  to  the  growth 
of  tares,  the  month  of  March  or  April  was  the 
best  time  for  jdoughing  in  the  stubbles,  using  the 
harrows  or  roll  but  little  through  the  summer. 
It  was  stated  as  an  objection  against  late  ploughing, 
that  no  vegetation  of  seeds  would  take  place  when 
the  land  was  allowed  to  remain  unstirred  thioiigh 
the  winter  :  it  was  also  thought  by  some  that 
working  the  lands  in  the  autumn  would  not  be 
found  so  beneficial  for  the  turnip  crop  as  when  a 
summer  fallow  was  made  ;  this  led  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  question  until  the  next  meeting,  at 
which   a  lengthened  discussion  ensued,  when  it 
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was  proved  from  the  experience  of  several  raem- 
l)ers  that  breaking  the  stubble  in  the  autumn  was 
not  injurious  to    the   root  crop.     The  following 
resolution  was  afterwards  proposed  and  adopted  : — 
•  Resolved. — "That  the  best  method  of  making 
fallows  for  the  root  crop  is  to  break  the  stubble 
up  as  early  as   practicable,  (after  the  corn 
cro])    is  removed)    with    a  skeleton    plough, 
scnffler,  or  scarifier,    putting  the  land  on  tlie 
stetch   or  ridge  previous  to  the   winter,  by 
which  means  it   will  lie  in  a  more  pulverized 
state  than  when  ploughed  in  the  S[)ring  and 
the  weeds  and   grasses  more    effectually  de- 
stroyed.    That  in  making  long   fallows,    the 
best  time  to  plough  in  the  land  is  in  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  using  the  harrows  or  roll 
as    little    as    possible    after    the    subsequent 
earths." 
At  the   meeting  in  August,   the  attendance  of 
members  being  small,   no    discussion  took  place, 
'i'hc  following   month —"  The   cause    of     the 
failure  of  the  plant  of  wheat  in  the  last  year,"  was 
debated,  when   the  general   opinion   was,  that   it 
arose  from  the  severe  frosts,  followed  by  a  sudden 
change   to  mild  and  wet  weather.      Leaving  the 
land  rolhd   after  depositing  the  seed  was  consi- 
dered   injurious,  tending   to   expose    the    young 
plant  more  than  when   a  rough  surface   was  left. 
Early  ploughing  the  land  was  particularly  recom- 
mended.     Some   members  were  of    opinion  the 
wire-worm  and  slug  were  the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  tbe  plant,  whose  ravages  might  be  accelerated 
by  the  lands  being  in  a  loose  state  from  the  severe 
frosts.       After  a    long   discussion   the   following 
resolution  was — 

Pkoposf.d, — "  That    the   original  cause   of  the 
failure  in    the  jdant  of  whert  in  the  last  year 
arose  from  thf  severity  of  the  frost   and  the 
raj)id  succession  of  unusually  warm   weatlier 
for  the  season  ;  that  leaving  the    surface  of 
the  Innd   in  a  rough   state  after  the  wheat  is 
put  in,  and  top  dressing  in  the  winter   with 
long  or  short  manure  will  be  found  a  sufficient 
protection  to  secure    a  jdant  in  any  season. 
It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  real  cause 
was  not  sufficiently  known  for  the  club  to  come 
to  any  definitive  resolution." 
In    October,  the    attendance   of  members    was 
prevented  by  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  evening; 
consequently  no  discussion  could  be  entered  into. 
At  the  November  meeting,  "The  best  rotation 
of  crops  for  arable  land  in  general,"  was  the  sub- 
ject introduced,  when,  from  its  great  interest  and 
importance,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  take  into 
consideration  the  rotation  best  adapted  for  heavy 
lands,  prior   to    the    discussion  of   those    which 
would  apply  to  mixed  and   light  solid.      For  this 
description  of   lands   the  four-course  system   as 
usually  pursued  in  Suffolk  was  recommended,  with 
the  exception  of  long  fallows,  which  were  strongly 
deprecated  to  the  extent  hitherto  pursued  ;  it  being 
contended  by  some   membt^rs  that  all  the   wheat 
stubbles,  not  intended  for  beet  or  turnips,  should 
be  planted    with    tares,  either   to    be  consumed  by 
summer  soiling  with  horses,  or  fed  off  by  sheep 
upon  the   land,  urging   that  by  this  system    more 
barley  would  be  grown  than  where  the  surface  of 
the  laud  was  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  sinnuicr 
months.     Others  were   of  opinion    that   without 
long  fallows  the  land  could  not  be  kept  clean,  and 
therefore  that  system  was  the  best.  After  a  variety 


of  conflicting  arguments  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  :  — 

Resolved, — "  That  the  best  method  of  cropping 
a  heavy  hind  farm  of  eight)'  acres  of  arable,  is 
as  follows  : — 1st.  Twenty  acres  of  fallow,  one- 
fourth  of  which  to  be  grown  with  beet,  one- 
fourth  with  turnips,  another  fourth  with  tares 
— the  latter  to  be  mown  green,  or  feed  off  with 
sheep  or  cattle,  and  cleared  from  the  land  by 
the  middle  of  .Tuly  ;  the  remaining  quarter  to  be 
a  long  fallow.  2nd.  That  barley  or  oats  should 
be  tlie  crop  next  in  succession.  3rd.  That 
clover,  trefoil,  beans,  or  peas  shall  follow,  leav- 
ing the  occupier  to  plant  such  proportions  as  he 
might  think  best,  having  in  view  that  clover, 
generally  speaking,  should  he  planted  only  once 
in  eight  years,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
sow  any  artificial  grass  seeds  with  barley  or 
oats  which  immediately  follow  tares.  4th.  The 
last  crop  to  be  wheat  only." 

"  The  rotation  of  crops  best  adapted  for  mixed 
soil  farms,"  was  then  brought  forward  ;  and  as  for 
the  former  description  of  lands  so  also  fur  this  the 
four-course  system  was  considered  preferable, 
varying  the  root  crop,  as  much  as  practicable, 
with  beet,  Swedes,  and  common  turnips.  White 
carrots  were  considered  a  desirable  root  to  be 
grown  upon  this  description  of  land.  One  mem- 
ber stated  his  plan  v;as  not  to  sow  more  than  one 
third  of  his  spring  corn  with  clover,  another  third 
with  trefoil,  leaving  the  remainder  for  beans, 
l)eas,  or  tares  ;  by  this  system  he  contended  no 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  securing  a  good  plant 
of  clover.  'I'his  was  acceded  to  by  the  club.  The 
following  resolution,  embodying  the  above  sug- 
gestions, was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved — "  That  the  rotatioti  of  crops  upon 
mixed  soil  land  should  be — 1st.  Fallow  ;  this 
to  be  appropriated  in  equal  proportions  to 
beet,  Swedes,  common  turnips,  or  white  car- 
rots. 2nd.  The  root  crop  to  be  followed  by 
barley  or  oats.  3rd.  Two-thirds  of  the  bniley 
or  oats  to  be  sown  with  clover  and  trefoil,  as 
before  suggested,  and  the  remaining  part  of 
the  barley  or  oat  stubble  to  be  planted  with 
beans,  peas,  or  tares.  4th.  The  clover,  tre- 
foil, bean,  pea,  or  tare  stubble  to  be  followed 
by  wheat.  That  it  is  not  desirable  to  i)lant 
tares  upon  a  wheat  stubble  on  this  description 
of  land." 

"  The  best  rotation  of  crops  for  light  lands," 
still  remained  for  discussion,  and  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  club  at  the  meeting  in  Janu- 
ary. It  was  thought  by  some  members  that  the 
only  necessary  deviation  from  the  system  recom- 
mended for  the  la'it  description  of  land  was,  that 
two-year  layers  would  be  found  to  form  a  better 
flag  for  the  wheat  crop  than  when  ploughed  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  ;  this  was  thought  objec- 
tionable in  this  neighbourhood,  from  the  ravages 
usually  made  by  the  wire-worm  upon  the  wheat 
crop  on  old  layeis.  Upon  the  fallows  a  propor- 
tion of  beet  instead  of  common  turnips  was  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  same 
rotation  was  desirable  for  light  as  for  mixed  soil 
lands,  with  this  slight  varintion  in  tlie  root  crop. 

"  Tlio  best  method  of  filling  up  the  jjlant  of 
wheat,"  was  then  introduced,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested where  only  small  spots  in  a  field  were 
found  deficient,  the  most  desirable  plan  would  be 
to  plant  the  same  with  the  dibble  ;  but  where  a 
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great  deficiency  existed,  drilling  would  be  prefer- 
able, covering  the  wheat  with  a  light  harrowing. 
Golden  drop,  or  an}'  other  description  of  wheat, 
might  be  UNed  in  February  ;  but  when  delayed 
inuii  March  it  would  be  better  to  use  Talavera  ; 
and  if  anything  is  required  after  this  month,  bar- 
Icy  was  recommended  for  light  and  oats  upon 
heavy  lands. 

"  The  best  artificial  manures  to  be  applied 
where  the  yard  manure  had  not  been  carried  for 
the  wiieat  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  late  sea- 
son," was  the  subject  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  in  February.  Niirate  of  soda  was 
recommended  as  being  found  a  great  s'imulant, 
and  several  members  who  had  used  it  were  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  By  others  it  was  tlionght  an 
exhausting  manure,  and  therefore  not  so  desirable 
as  rape-cake,  which,  if  drilled  between  llie  rows, 
would  be  found  very  beneficial.  Soot  was  also 
spoken  of  as  a  good  top-dressing,  v^hen  it  could 
be  procured  in  its  genuine  state.  One  member 
also  mentioned  having  used  malt-cumbs  drilled  in 
the  same  manner  as  rape-cake,  and  found  them  to 
answer  well  ;  but  the  present  high  price  of  all 
artificial  manures  was  considered  a  bar  to  their 
being  used  with  any  great  advantage.  After  a 
discussion,  which  was  continued  through  the 
evening,  a  resolution  to  the  following  effect  was 
adopted  :  — 

Resolved — "That  in  a  season  like  the  present, 
when  so  large  a  portion  of  the  yard  manuie 
has  not  been  cai  ted  fur  the   wheat  crop,  tlie 
use  of  artificial  manure  is  desirable.     Nitrate 
of  soda  is  recommended — one   cwt.  per  ace 
sown    broadcast,  at  two  intervals,  tlie  first 
sowing  to  take  place  the  latter  patt  of  April, 
and    the   second    about    three    weeks    after. 
Rape-cake  diilled  between  the  ro\\s  of  wheat, 
one-third   of   a   ton,    and    malt-cumbs  eight 
sacks  [icr  acre.     And   soot,  if  it  can  l)e  pro- 
cured in  an  unadulteied  state,   at  about  forty 
bushels  per  acre.     I'he  latter    description  of 
manures  (if  drilleil)    ought  not   to   be    used 
later  tiian  the  last  week  in  iMarch  or  the  first 
week  in  April." 
The  iinjinrtant  subject — "  The  cheapest  and  best 
substitute  for  feeding  cattle  wheii  the  I'oot  crop  is 
deficient,  '  was  brought  before  the  club  at  the  next 
meeting.     It  was  considered   bad   policy  to  spend 
money  for  oil-cake  when  our  own  j)roduce  would 
be  found  quite  as  beneficial    in  fattening  beasts, 
and  at  the  present  low   price  of  barley  we  ought 
not  to  encouragw  the  foreigner  to  our  own  detii- 
ment.    Barley,  when  boiled,  had  been  found  a  very 
nutritious  food  ;  the  consumption  of  a  portion  of 
that  crop  in  this  way  would  leave  a  smaller  quan- 
tity to  be  brought  to  maiket,  and  in  consequence 
a  better  price  for  the  remainder  would  be  realised. 
Some  members,   however,  were  of  opinion  that 
this  food  would  not    be   found  sufficiently  forcing 
for  forward  beasts  ;  but  the  opinion  of  those  who 
had  used  it  was,  that  it  was  equal,  if  not  8ui)erior, 
to  oil-cake,  bean  or  pea-meal,  when  given  in  equal 
value.     A  resulution  embracing  the  above  sugges' 
tions  was  then  agreed  to  : — 

Resolved — ''That  in  any  season,  on  a  scarcity 
of  root,  it  is  desirable  to  ninke  use  of  our  own 
produce  instead  of  spending  money  for  a 
foreign  production,  by  which  means  a  less 
quantity  of  our  own  corn  would  l)e  brought 
to  market,  and  in  consequence  a  better  price 
obtained.    Boiled  barley   was  recommended 


in  preference  to  any  other  corn.  The  pro- 
portion of  water  to  a  quarter  of  barley  re- 
commended was  rather  more  than  a  moiety, 
making  the  same  boil,  and  allowing  it  to  cool 
gradually  when  that  process  bad  taken  place." 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  that 
a  special  general  meeting  of  the  society  should  be 
called  on  the  20th  of  Ai)ril,  to  coii-^ider  the  pro- 
priety of  appropriating  a  part  of  the  funds  to  the 
club  in  offering  premiums  for  the  best  breeding 
cattle  and  sheep. 

A  general  meeting  having  been  called,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  sum  njt  exceeding  ten  guineas 
should  he  offered  as  premiinns,  and  divided  in 
proportions  as  stated  lielow,  to  the  following 
classes  of  stock,  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  prizes 
awarded,  on  the  day  of  annual  meeting,  the  13th 
of  May  next. 
To  the  best  entire  cart-horse    . .   Three  sovereigns 

best  cart-mare 'i'wo  sovereigns 

best  bull 'J'wo  sovereigns 

best  cow  for  dairy Thirty  shillings 

best  five  bleeding  ewes..   One  sovereign 

best  tup    One  sovereign. 

At  this  meeting,  "  The  best  method  of  keeping 
farming  accounts,",  was  introduced,  and  after  a 
short  discussion,  postpontd  fur  further  consider- 
ation. 

'J'he  committee  would  now  congratulate  the 
meiiibors  upon  the  piactical  details  which  have 
been  elicited  by  the  various  discussions  during 
the  past  year,  and  they  feel  convinced  that  by  a 
steady  perseveience  in  the  course  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  the  club,  much  practical  information  and 
many  valuable  improvements  may  yet  be  obtained  : 
the  number  of  members  who  have  joined  the 
society  during  the  past  year  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  the  club  now  consists  of  144  mem- 
bers !  'i'he  committee  cannot  close  this  report 
without  congratulating  this  meeting  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing rewards  to  the  most  deserving  agricultural 
labourers  and  servants  ;  they  feel  confident  that 
this  will  be  considered  by  every  person  present  as 
a  means  of  convincing  the  agricultural  population 
that  by  a  proper  deportment  and  an  endeavour  to 
perform  their  duty  in  the  station  which  Provi- 
dence has  allotted  them,  they  will  meet  with  a 
kind  consideration  from  their  employers,  and  a 
desire  ou  their  part  to  reward  good  conduct  and 
industrious  habits. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

C.  Gibson,  Secretary. 


LEOMINSTER  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  committee  of  the  Leominster  Farmers' 
Club,  at  the  exjdration  of  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  institution,  have  now  to  fulfil  the 
gratifying  duty  of  submitting  to  their  fellow  mem- 
bers and  the  public  a  short  statement  of  their  ope- 
rations since  the  management  of  its  interests  has 
been  vested  in  their  hands;  and  this  duty  is 
accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  pleasure, 
since  they  are  able  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  society,  not  only  as  lo  its 
numerical  increase,  but  also  in  reference  toils  ex- 
tended utility. 
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Your  committee  are  sensibly  impressed  with  the 
sentiment,  that  although,  a  few  short  years  ago, 
the  British  farmer  was  enshrouded  by  almost  im- 
penetrable prejudices,  averse  even  to  the  appear- 
ance of  change,  his  once  lamentably  characteristic 
apathy  and  dread  of  innovation,  are  now  grndually 
and  rapidly  subsiding,  and  thus  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ential and  beneficial  radiance  of  the  sun  of  science  ; 
and  not  only  admitting  but  inviting  his  genial  and 
enlivening  beams  to  unite  in  friendly  co-ojjeration 
with  the  practical  efforts  of  agriculture,  the  pro- 
fession will  shortly  be  elevated  (o  that  legitimate 
rank  in  the  scale  of  human  pursuits,  to  Nvhich  its 
paramount  importance  so  natural!y  points.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  cannot  refrain  from  joining 
in  the  universal  expression  of  grateful  feeling  to 
the  first  originators  of  institutions  which  teem 
with  such  national  advantages,  and  simulta- 
neously impart  such  local  benefits. 

It  is  to  the  efforts  of  such  enterpri-;ing  and  pa- 
triotic individuals  that  your  committee,  in  common 
with  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture, mainly  attribute  their  ability  to  asseit  that 
a  new  era  has  happily  commenced  its  dawn  upon 
the  agricultural  horizon,  and  it  requires  but  unity 
of  purpose  and  assiduous  perseverance  to  insure 
those  lasting  and  unspeakable  blessings  which 
must  eventually  emanate  from  such  laudable,  be- 
cause profitable,  associations. 

Your  committee  with  great  pleasure  also  refer 
to  the  amicable  feeling  existing  between  the  fir- 
mers'  club  and  the  Leominster  agricultural  society, 
and  they  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  the  only 
rivalry  which  may  ever  exist  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions shall  be  that  of  striving  to  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, and  thereby  advocating  the  best  interests  of 
society  at  large.  Twin  sisters  of  the  same  parent 
stock,  may  they  vegetate,  flourish,  and  bloom  to- 
gether, productive  of  those  signal  and  important 
services  which  cannot  fail  to  rank  them  highly 
and  deservedly  predominant  in  the  estimation  of 
those  within  their  immediate  influences,  and  ele- 
vate them  as  examples  and  beacons  for  other 
localities,  to  profit  by  the  guerdons  which  practical 
science  combined  with  British  agriculture  have 
commenced  to  diffuse  around  them. 

Your  committee  cannot  fail  to  point  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  institution  has  been 
joined  by  many  respectable  and  influential  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  neighbouihood,  and  they 
trust  that  as  the  objects  of  the  club  become  more 
fully  known,  and  its  principles  more  extensively 
circulated,  a  still  greater  amount  of  practical  as- 
sistance, both  pecuniary  and  scientific,  will  yet  be 
received  from  those  who  though  not  engaged  in  an 
agricultural  capacity,  have,  nevertheless,  always 
evinced  a  friendly  disposition  to  its  best  inter- 
ests. 

To  the  agricnlturists  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
from  motives  peculiar  to  themselves,  have  declined 
at  present  joining  our  ranks,  your  committee  may 
be  pardoned  if  they  exceed  the  province  assigned 
them  in  thus  appealing  to  those  individuals,  and 
urging  them  not  longer  to  withhold  the  counsel 
and  skill  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  impart  to 
others  less  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  their  call- 
ing; and  your  conuiiittee  thmk  they  can  use  no 
more  emphatic  or  persuasive  application  than  the 
words  employed  by  the  i)rophet,  "  Give  ye  ear 
and  hear  my  voice,  hearken  and  bear  my  speech. 
Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow  .'  doth 
he  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground  ?  when 


he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he  not 
cast  abroad  the  fitches  and  scatter  the  cummin, 
and  cast  in  the  principal  wheat  and  the  appointed 
barley,  and  the  rye,  in  their  places  ?" 

Let  them  not  from  circumscribed  ideas  or  il- 
liberal feelings,  be  longer  tempted  to  confine  that 
witliin  their  own  breast  which  an  all-wise  and  be- 
neficent Creator  has  imparted  unto  them,  but  be 
entreated  henceforth  to  forward  their  own  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  their  friends  around  them  ; 
and  to  assist  in  promoting  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  enlightenment  of  their  agricultural 
neighbours  and  the  benefit  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  reside. 

Without  longer  detaining  you  with  prefatory 
remarks,  your  committee  will  proceed  at  once 
briefly  to  review  the  origin  and  succeeding  occu- 
pations of  the  club,  and  the  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed  during  the  past  year.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  few  individuals  a  meeting  was  an- 
nounced by  advertisement  to  take  place  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1841,  which  was  very  numerously 
and  respectably  attended,  when  several  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  tliCclub  was  considered  as  fully 
established.  A  provisional  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  form 
a  code  of  regulations  for  the  management  of  the 
society  and  the  library  to  be  connected  therewith, 
and  report  their  progress  on  the  2fJth  of  the  same 
month. 

On  the  2nd  of  Ajjril,  the  adjourned  meeting 
was  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  when  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  previously  [irepared  by  the  pro- 
visional committee  were  read  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  officers 
and  committee  of  management  for  the  year. 

It  was  afterwards  resolved  that  the  next  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  club  should  take  place  on  the 
8th  of  April. 

The  first  Meeting  forDiscussion. — The  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  this  meeting  as  proposed  at 
the  previous  one,  were — 

1st. — The  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  barley  cultivated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. After  an  animated  and  rather  lengthened 
discussion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
"  chevalier"  and  best  descriptions  of  the  common 
barley,  it  was  resolved— That  the  early  varieties 
of  the  common  barley  are  to  be  preferred  for  cul- 
tivation in  this  locality  for  the  following  reasons  : 
"  that  though  the  maltsters  prefer  the  chevalier 
barley,  there  is  diflSculty  in  procuring  it  good,  in 
consequence  of  its  requiring  so  light  a  soil.  That 
it  does  not  usually  produce  a  greater  bulk  of 
straw  than  the  common  varieties  ;  that  unless  it 
be  well  harvested  there  is  great  difficulty  in  piling 
it.  That  the  produce  of  corn  is  not  greater  above 
one  year  in  four  than  that  of  the  common  varieties  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  does  not  ripen  so  soon  by  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight." 

The  second  topic  of  discussion  at  the  meeting, 
was,  "  The  best  mixture  of  seeds  to  form  a  bien- 
nial pasture  on  light  and  heavy  soils.''  Tlie  fol- 
lowing mixtures  were  unanimously  approved  :  — 

1st. — Light  soil  s  Cfor  grazing). —  1  bushel  Ruck's 
meadow  grass  ;  81bs.  white  clover  ;  .S  or  41bs.  ribbed 
grass  ■  .3  or  4lbs.  trefoil. 

2nd. — Light  soils  for  mowing. — 1  peck  Ruck's 
meadow  grass;  6lbs.  cow  grass;  61bs.  white 
clover  ;  3  or  4lbs.  ribbed  grass  ;  3  or  41bs.  trefoil ; 
to  be  mown  only  once. 

3rd.— Heavy  soils  for  grazing. — 1  bushel  Ruck's 
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meadow  grass  ;  61bs.  cow  grass  ;  61bs.  white  clo- 
ver ;  3  or  41bs.  trefoil ;  2  ov  31bs.  plaintain  ov 
ribbed  grass. 

4th.— Heavy  soils  for  mowing. — 1  peck  Ruck's 
nieadoiv  grass;  6lbs.  cow  grass;  (ilbs.  white 
clover;  31bs.  trefoil ;  '21bs.  plantain  or  ribbed  grass; 
to  be  mown  once. 

It  was  also  resolved  "that  cow  grass  is  prefer- 
able to  red  clover. 

Second  Meeting. — The  subject  for  considera- 
tion at  this  meeting  was—''  The  best  method  of 
preparing  land  for  vegetable  crops.''  The  vegeta- 
bles referred  to  were  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and 
potatoes,  as  being  those  principally  cultivated  in 
this  neighbourhood.  For  these  crops  the  club 
very  strongly  recommended  deep  ploughing  ;  the 
in-fallowing  to  be  given  as  early  as  convenient 
after  the  removal  of  the  preceding  crop  ;  the  twy- 
fallowing  should  be  performed  in  March,  at  which 
season  many  of  the  members  had  advantageously 
used  the  subsoil  plough.  The  second  twy-faliow- 
ing  was  considered  to  be  best  at  the  hitter  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May.  The  scufflers,  harrows, 
and  rollers  were  recommended  to  be  used  as  often 
as  necessary  from  the  first  twy-fallowing  till  the 
formation  of  the  drills.  It  was  stated  that  the  ma- 
nures most  used  in  this  neighbourhood  are  farm- 
yard manure,  bone-dust,  and  compost. 

The  club  then  resolved  that  the  first  of  these 
applied  to  light  soils  should  be  infailowcd  at  the 
seasan  above  named,  (that  is^  soon  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  preceding  crop,  and  that  not  less 
tlian  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  should  be  used  ; 
that  if  bone-dust  be  employed,  it  should  be  drilled 
in  with  the  seed,  and  if  applied  without  farm- yard 
manure  or  compost,  not  less  than  a  ton  per  acre  is 
required.  That  in  case  of  compost  being  used,  it 
may  be  put  upon  the  land  either  before  or  after 
the  second  twy-fallowing.  It  was  also  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  lime  does  not  add  to  the  weight 
of  any  vegetable  crop,  but  that  it  considerably 
enhances  the  mealy  quality  of  potatoes. 

It  was  generally  admitted,  too,  that  it  might 
be  advantageously  spread  over  turnips,  soon  after 
the  plant  appears,  as  some  protection  against  the 
fly,  wireworm,  &c.,  and  materially  improves  the 
tilth  of  the  land  for  succeeding  crops. 

With  respect  to  heavy  soils,  the  club  agreed 
that  farm-yard  manure  should  be  put  into  the 
drills ;  as  any  other  method  of  applying  it  was 
considered  as  uncertain  in  its  effects.  1  hat  com- 
post may  be  employed  at  the  same  seasons  as  on 
light  soils,  but  bone-dust  was  not  recommended 
for  heavy  soils.  The  meeting  next  proceeded  to  con- 
sider ''  The  best  description  of  Swede  turnip,  the 
proper  distance  for  planting,  and  the  best  time 
for  doing  so."  On  the  first  part  of  the  subject  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Ashcroft  produces  the 
greatest  weight  per  acre,  of  any  kind  known  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  but  having  so  small  a  top, 
and  consequently  being  deprived  of  that  protec- 
tion which  a  larger  top  necessarily  imparts,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  crop  should  be  taken  off  the 
land  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  frost. 
Skirving's  improved  purple-top  was  also  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  club. 

As  regards  the  distance  ofjdanting,  a  space  of 
from  24  to  27  inches  between  the  drills  was 
thought  should  be  generally  left ;  the  latter  being 
preferred  when  farm-yard  manure  is  used,  as  be- 
ing more  convenient  for  carting  it  on. 

For  potatoes,  it  was  advised  that  the  distance 


should    be   increased    to   30  inches  between  the 
rows. 

It  was  then  decided,  that  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  June  is  the  most  proper  time 
for  planting  Swedes;  the  state  of  the  weather  be- 
ing of  course  taken  jpito  consideration. 

Third  Meeting. — The  subject  discussed  at  this 
meeting  was,  "  The  most  proper  time  for  cutting 
and  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  making  and 
securing  hay  and  clover."  On  the  first  part  of  the 
subject  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  proper  time  for 
cutting  meadow  grasses  is  before  the  seed  has  ar- 
lived  at  maturity."  By  attention  to  this  resolution 
it  was  concluded  that  the  quality  of  hay  would  be 
much  superior,  and  the  aftermath  (which  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  fattening  herbages  for  most 
descriptions  of  stock^  would  be  considerably  more 
abundant. 

It  was  next  resolved  that  clover  and  other  arti- 
ficial grasses,  when  cut  for  hay,  should  be  mown 
when  the  heads  appear  in  full  blossom,  but  rather 
sooner  than  later.  The  method  of  making  hay 
being  so  generally  understood,  it  was  thought  un- 
necessary to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  The  task 
work  was  however  recommended  by  the  club,  and 
a  general  approval  of  hay-making  machines  ex- 
pressed by  a  majority  of  the  members.  Hay 
barns  were  also  strongly  recommended  not  only 
for  their  cheapness  but  for  their  convenience,  it 
being  believed  that  they  prevent  too  great  an  ex- 
cess of  fermentation,  and  do  not  require  the  hay 
to  be  so  effectually  made. 

Fourth  Meeting. — The  comparative  merits  of 
reapir.g  and  mowing  corn,  and  the  proper  time 
for  cutting  was  the  subject  selected  for  this  even- 
ing's consideration,  it  was  considered  that  as 
mowing  wheat  had  not  been  extensively  practised 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  club  could  not  justly 
decide  upon  its  merits.  It  was  however  resolved 
that  the  present  system  of  bagging  is  far  superior 
to  reaping:  —  first,  because  the  work  is  done  in  less 
time ;  second,  an  increased  quantity  of  straw  is 
obtained,  consequently  a  proportionate  increase  of 
manure  ;  third,  that  in  a  wet  season  it  is  not  only 
less  injured,  but  from  the  sheaves  being  loosely 
tied,  the  air  circulates  freely  through  them,  the 
corn  is  sooner  fit  to  cart,  and  the  quality  is  in 
every  lespect  as  good  as  reaped  wheat;  fourth, 
that  the  land  is  ready  for  tillage  immediately  after- 
wards. In  reference  to  barley  and  oats  it  was  re- 
solved, that  mowing  with  a  cradle  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages  :— -first,  it  leaves  a  cleaner  stubble  ; 
second,  it  saves  the  expense  of  repeated  turnings 
in  unfavourable  weather ;  and  third,  that  the  sam- 
ple of  corn  is  much  superior. 

The  club  then  took  into  consideration  the  proper 
time  for  cutting  corn.  For  wheat  it  was  resolved — 
"  That  the  corn  should  be  in  a  raw  state;  or  when 
the  straw  which  at  a  distance  may  api)ear  green, 
but  when  closely  examined  is  found  to  be  approxi- 
mating to  yellow,  and  the  grain  itself  when  sejjara- 
ted  is  soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  in  a  milky  state." 

Advantages. — 1st.  That  a  greater  weight  of 
corn  is  afforded,  and  that  it  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  2nd.  The  straw  contains  more  nutritive 
matter.  3rd.  There  is  a  better  chance  of  securing 
the  crops  and  a  saving  in  doing  so;  the  waste 
usually  attending  cutting  and  moving  corn  when 
in  too  ripe  a  state  being  thus  avoided. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  barley  should  be  cut 
with  the  red  row  upon  it. 

Advantages. — 1st.  It  will  work  more  mellow, 
sprouts  quicker  in  the  couch,  and  makes  more 
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malt,  and  of  a  superior  quality.  2nti.  Tlie  straw 
when  cut  as  above  will  be  better  for  fodder,  and 
possesses  more  nutriment  than  when  allowed  to 
become  quite  ripe. 

As  to  oats,  it  was  admitted  that  when  they 
are  cut  ripe  the  corn  will  be  much  plumper  and 
better,  but  in  point  of  economv  it  was  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  cut  in  an  unripe  state, 
thereby  saving;  a  gjreater  quantity  of  corn,  and  the 
straw  being  more  valuable  as  fodder. 

With  reference  to  pulse  the  meeting  was  unan- 
imous that  no  improvement  upon  the  old  system 
Lad  been  introduced. 

Fifth  Meeting. — "The  cheapest  and  best  plan 
of  collecting  hops,''  came  under  discussion  at  this 
meeting. 

From  statements  produced  on  tlie  first  part  of  the 
subject  it  was  proved  that  the  average  expense  of 
picking  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
day  for  grown  persons  (including  drink),  amounted 
tolls.  8^d.  per  cwt.  Tins  was  the  average  of  the 
years  from  1831  to  1839  inclusive,  omitting  the  year 
1838.  The  year  1838  being  a  failure,  the  expense 
attending  (he  collecting  of  the  crop  was  so  great  that 
it  is  not  included  in  the  average.  The  cost  of  pick- 
ing by  tlie  bushel  was  shown  to  average  from  5s. 
6d.  to  6s.  per  cwt.,  including  the  allowance  of  drink, 
the  price  varying  from  Id.  to  2d.  per  bushel,  depen- 
dent of  course  upon  the  season  and  growth  of  the 
hop.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  "  That  picking  by 
the  bushel  is  decidedly  the  best  method  ;  and  is 
more  beneficial  botii  to  employer  and  picker."  It 
was  also  resolved  that  cleanliness  is  more  likely  to 
be  ensured  owing  to  the  constant  surveillnnce  of 
the  person  employed  as  overlooker  and  measurer. 

In  discussing  the  second  portion  of  the  subject, 
"  The  best  method  of  curing  hops,"  it  was  resolved 
that  after  picking  no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing 
them  on  tbe  kiln  ;  and  that  sufficient  time  should  be 
allowed  for  the  steam  to  subside  before  turning  them 
the  first  time. 

Proper  attention  was  also  recommended  to  (he 
ventilation,  and  that  it  should  be  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  kiln  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  conden- 
sation, and  the  steam  returning  upon  the  ho])S  instead 
of  passing  oft"  altogether.  On  this  subject  the  meet- 
ing were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  kilns  in 
general  use  in  this  district  are  constructed  upon 
such  a  principle,  that  even  with  the  greatest  care 
and  minutest  inspection,  a  good  sample  of  hops  can- 
not be  produced,  consequently  that  the  growers  of 
hops  in  this  locality  labour  under  grent  disadvantages 
in  comparison  with  planters  in  other  districts,  for 
the  above  reason. 

Sixth  Meeting. — First — The  best  variety  of  wheat 
for  cultivation  in  this  neighbourhood.  Second — 
The  best  method  of  preparing  the  seed.  Third — 
The  proper  time  for  sowing. 

Second  subject.  Tlie  comparative  merits  of 
drill  and  broad-cast  husbandry  as  applied  to 
wheat. 

The  subjects  of  this  meetiag  were  adjourned,  and 
will  be  again  resumed  when  a  communication  has 
been  received  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
respecting  Professor  Henslow's  report  on  the  diff'er- 
ent  varieties  of  wheat. 

Seventh  Meeting. — The  harvest  and  busy  season 
now  occurring,  no  discussion  took  place. 

EiGiiTii  Meeting. — In  consequence  of  the  show 
of  the  agricultural  association,  this  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

Ninth  Meeting. — The  subject  proposed  for  dis- 
cusaion,  was,*'  The  best  method  of  storing  turnips." 


The  majority  of  the  members  were  of  opinion 
that  the  following  sirople  method,  as  having  been 
generally  practised  might  be  safely  reconitnended, 
and  would  secure  the  crop  for  use  as  long  as  they 
are  required  in  the  sp'ing.  The  turnips  should  be 
carted  to  a  dry  situation,  and  placed  to  the  depth 
of  six  feet  or  upwards,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  thus — 
j\,  and  well  covercl  with  refuse  straw,  fern, .or 
cioppini)s  of  hedges  ;  the  object  of  the  covering 
being  not  so  much  to  protect  them  from  wet  as 
from  frost,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
members  that  wet  is  not  injurious  to  them — or 
they  may  be  placed  against  a  pleached  hedge  and 
covered,  as  before  recommended. 

It  was  resolved,  "That  the  same  method  as 
observed  respecting  Swede  turnips  could  with 
safety  be  adopted  in  reference  to  common  turnips." 

Tenth  Meeting. — The  first  subject  proposed 
for  discussion  was  "The  best  and  cheapest  method 
ol  keeping  farm  horses."  But  from  circumstances 
it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  adjourned  till  the 
next  nccting. 

The  second  subject  for  the  evening's  considera- 
tion was  "  The  best  method  of  fattening  neat 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  in  the  winter."  The  Club 
considered  it  necessary  to  look  to  the  quality  of 
the  animals  ;  as  those  which  are  well  bred  possess 
superior  qualities,  and  a  greater  aptitude  for  fat- 
tening. The  price,  too,  of  the  different  articles 
consumed  should  be  taken  into  account  With 
respect  to  neat  cattle  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
was  directed  to  the  very  able  remarks  of  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq,  author  of  a  "Summary  of  Practical 
Farming  and  Grazing  ;"  and  the  following  plans 
recommended  by  him  were  considered  worthy  of 
adopl;ion  :  —  1st,  10§  bushells  turnips;  1|  cwt,  of 
hay.  2nd,  10^  bushels  turnips;  li  cwt.  cut  and 
uncut  hay;  j  bushel  meal.  3rd,  §  bushel  lin- 
seed ;  .'^gallons  meal  ;  Ij  cwt.  cut  and  uncut  hay  ; 
lOj  bushels  turnips.  4th,  21  oil  cakes;  ^gallons 
meal;  1^  cwt.  cut  and  uncut  hay;  lOj  bushels 
turnips. 

The  following  was  also  submitted  by  a  member, 
and  was  generally  approved  : — 1st  feed,  hay.  2nd, 
cut  turnii)s,  half  a  bushel.  3rd  or  mid-daj',  one 
pint  flax  seed,  ground  with  the  same  quantity  of 
bran,  and  one  quart  barley  meal,  mixed  with 
half  a  bushel  of  chaff.  4th,  J  bushel  turnips- 
Supped  with  baj'. 

It  was  also  resolved,  "  That  the  comfort  of  the 
animals  so  far  as  regards  cleanliness,  proper  tem- 
perature, and  regularity  of  feeding,  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to ;  and  that  this  applies  to 
every  description  of  stock. 

Second.  Sheep. — Resolved  "  That  sheep  fatten 
faster  when  confined  in  a  yard  ;  and  that  they 
thus  afford  a  greater  increase  of  valuable  manure." 
— Resolved  also,  "  That  their  food  should  consist 
of  cut  turnips,  a  proper  mixture  of  corn  (split 
peasbeingprefcrred),  and  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  cut  hay ;  and  that  they  should  be  regularly 
supplied  with  a  portion  of  rock  salt''. —  It  was 
also  agreed  "  That  oil  cake,  if  the  price  will  admit, 
ma}'-  be  given  with  great  advantage.'' 

'I bird.  Pigs. — A  difference  of  opinion  existed 
as  regards  the  best  method  of  feeding  pigs,  but  the 
most  prevalent  impression  was  that  ground  corn 
is  far  preferable  to  any  thing  else.  It  was  re- 
solved "That  steamed  potatoes  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  with  ground  corn." 

Eleventh  Meeting.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  the  subject 
of  "  The  best  method  of  keeping  Farm  Horses" 
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was  resumed.  After  an  animated  discussion,  the 
meeting  strongly  recommended  that  horses  shoukl 
be  kept  in  well  ventilated  building*,  and  that,  as 
in  all  stock,  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cleanliness — several  calculations  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Club,  but  the  most  approved  was  the  fol- 
lowing, which  the  meeting  were  informed  ema- 
nated from  the  Monmoutli  Farmers'  Club,  and 
which  in  that  neighbourhood  is  now  generally 
adopted. — f  wheat  straw,  i  hay  or  clover,  cut 
into  chaff;  1  bushel  of  oats  weighing  401bs.  if 
under  4s.  per  bushel. 

Now- — valuing  the  corn  at  4s. ;  straw  at  2/.  per 
ton,  2s.  5d. ;  hay  or  clover  3/.  per  ton.  Is.  y4d  ; 
makes  a  total  of  8s.  2|d.  per  week  for  each  horse, 
allosving  351bs.  every  24  hours.  Another  calcu- 
lation from  a  member  showed  that  a  full  sized  cait 
horse  consumed  on  an  average  521bs.  of  hay  or 
clover  per  day,  which  valued  at  the  same  rate,  tbe 
weekly  cost  for  each  horse  would  be  9s.  7i<l.,  thus 
leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  cut  food  of  Is.  4|d. 
per  week  for  each  horse.  It  was  also  resolved, 
''  that  the  animal  was  less  likely  to  be  affected  in 
the  wind,  and  that  his  general  condition  when 
kept  on  cut  food  is  greatly  imijroved." 

These  are  a  digest  of  the  various  subjects  which 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  members 
throughout  the  year. 

The  members  are  also  informed,  that  a  special 
committee  has  been  ajjpointed  to  effect  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  registration  office,  for  every  de- 
scription of  servants  and  labourers,  and  that  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  open  the  office  on  the 
25th  of  March  next. 

A  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  edit  a 
herd  book  for  individual  use,  and  they  only  wait 
for  communications  to  the  secretary  to  enable  them 
to  complete  their  duties. 

Your  committee  beg  also  to  announce  to  you, 
that  they  have  examined  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
and  have  found  them  in  a  satisfi'.ctory  condition. 

On  resigning  the  trust  reposed  in  them  during 
the  past  year,  your  coMimittce  bc3  to  assure  you 
that  although  retiiing  from  the  official  duties 
connected  with  the  Institution,  their  zeal  and  best 
wishes  for  its  continued  prosperity  are  in  no  de- 
gree abated,  and  they  feel  confident  tiiat  under 
judicious  management,  tlie  same  success  which 
has  attended  their  efforts,  will  be  realized  by  the 
exertions  of  those  upon  whom  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mittee may  devolve  during  the  ensuing  year. 
They  cannot,  however,  close  this  report  without 
alluding  to  a  subject  which  it  would  indeed  be  un- 
grateful of  them  to  omit. 

The  valuable  services  of  your  president  must 
not  pass  by  in  silence  and  unnoticed.  He  has 
exercised  the  most  unwearied  diligence  in  i)ursuit 
of  the  best  interests  of  this  institution,  and  of 
agriculture  generally — he  has  evinced  his  anxiety 
in  its  welfare  by  the  most  assiduous  attention, 
and  unremitting  punctuality,  at  the  same  time 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  with  that  impar- 
tiality, which  in  such  a  sitiiation  it  is  indispens- 
ably requisite  to  be  observed.  Vour  committee 
consider  themselves  happy  therefore  in  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  them  to  record  their  grateful 
sense  of  his  past  services,  and  they  would  also 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
those  services  may  long  be  extended  to,  and  felt  by, 
the  Leominster  Farmers'  Club. 

(For  the  Committee,)       T.  Comfikld  Revis, 
Gordon  House  Academy, 

Honorary  Secretary. 


INGESTRE  RAM  SHOW. 

This   meeting  took  place   on   Thursdav,  the  2nd 
June  ;  and  a  more  gratifying  scene  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
rams  were  exiiibited  in  an  inclosure  not  far  distant 
from    Ingpst'o    Hall,    and    a    capacious    marquee 
screened   the  comparay   from   the   rays    of  the  sun. 
Earl  Talbot  was,  as  usual,  prtsent,  and  appeared  in 
the    bfst   healili    and    spirits.     We   a'so    observed 
amongst  the  company,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord 
John  Beresford,  the   Plon.    Mr.  Petre,    Sir    Joshua 
Walmsley,  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.   A.'C.  Talbot,    the   Hon.  and    Rev,    William 
Talbot,  the  Hon.  Captain  Talbot,  —  Soames,  Esq., 
of    London,    Thomas    Hartshorne,    Esq.,    Charles 
Wicksted,  Esq.,  Joiin  Brovrn,  Esq.,  of  Lea  Castle, 
John  Davenport,  jun.,    Esq.,   the   Rev.  C.  Landor, 
the  Rev.    Mr.    Topham,   the   Rev.  J.  W.  Hillyard, 
Thomas  Gilbert,  Esq.,  of  Cotton  Hall,C.  J.Allsopp, 
Esq.,  and    William    Worthington,  Esq.,  of  Burton, 
John  Yates,  Esq.,  of  Colton,  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of 
Millford,  R.  C.  Cbawner,  Esq.,  of  Wall,  W.  Stubb.s, 
Esi].,  of  Weston  Ha'l,  and  others  of  Lord  Tulbot's 
tenantry,  Mr.  Buckley,  of  Normanton,  and  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Aahdown,  Mr.  Yates,  of  Packington,  Mr. 
Bond,  of  Draycott,  Mr.  Wedg:e,  of  Somerford,  Mr. 
Dicken,  of   Colton  Hall,  Mr.  Perkin,  ot  Field,  and 
many  other  practical  agriculturists    and    yeomen. 
The  arrangements  for  the  Show  were  very  complete. 
The    rams   were  led  into   the  marquee    singly    for 
inspection  ;     and    certainly,    though   not    ourselves 
great  judges  in  such  matters,  we  could  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  singular  beauty  of  these  far  famed 
Lf^icesters,  which  seem  to  be  brought  ss  near  per- 
fection as  possible.     They  had  been  clipped  in  such 
an  admirable  niiuiner  that  one  would  have  su])posed 
the    work    one    of    nature    rather   than    art.     The 
quickest  eye  could  not  detect  the  slightest  mark  of 
the    shears.     With    all    our    partiality    for    Welsh 
scenery  and    Welsh  mutton,  we  could   not   but  be 
reminded  on  this  occasion  of  the  infinite   disparity 
between  the  diminutive  and  scantily  fed  sheep  we 
had    met    with    in    the    principality   and  these    fine 
specimens  of  English  breeding  and  feeding — a  con- 
trast as  great  as  the  barren  mountains  of  Merioneth- 
shire present  to  the  rich  pastures  of  Ingestre.     The 
"  letting  "  is  conducted  very  quietly  ;  nud  the  prices 
are  not  made    known,    though   wo    understood    that 
for    some  of  the   finest    50/.  or  60i.  were  obtained, 
and   in    one   instance  we  believe  70/.  was  given. 
Upwards  of  thirty   were  exhibited  ;    and   between 
twenty  and  thirty  were  let  at  the  time.     After  the 
principal  rams  had  been   let,  many  of  the  company 
visited    different  parts  of    the  farm  ;    and  but  ore 
feeling  was   expressed,   that   of  admiration    at   the 
fine    style  in   which   every  operation   of  husbandrv 
is  conducted  at  Ingestre.    Among  the  stock  which 
attracted    attftntion    was  an    extraordinar}'    ox,     not 
three  years  old,  of  gigantic   sizo,  and  promising  to 
make  one  of  the    finest   beasts  ever  seen.     He  lu'd 
not  been  taken  from  the  pastures  many  months,  and 
he   has  otdy  been  fed   upon   bay,   cut   grass,  and 
occasionally    a    few    crushed    oats.      Two    Suffolk 
punch  entire  horses,  of  a  dark  cbesnut  colour,  one 
seven  and  the  other   four  years   old,   were    much 
admired. 

THE  DINNER. 

The    greater    part   of    the    company   afterwards 

assembled,  by  invitation  of  Earl  Talbot,  in  the  fine 

old  baronial  mansion  of  Ingestre,  and  to  whom  the 

magnificent  drawing-room  and  library  were  thrown 
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open.     About  balf-past    five,    the    cotcpany    were 
ushered  into   the  dining-room,  when  about  "seventy 
sat  down  to   enjoy  the  elegant  hospitality  of  their 
noble  host  :   his  lortlship  evidently  experiencing  as 
bigh  a  degree  of  gratification  as  any  of  his  guests. 
Lord   Talbot   presided  ;  supported   by   Lord    Dart- 
mouth, Lord  John  Beresford,  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
&c.,  &c.     Here  was  a  scene  of  which   Englishmen 
may  justly  make  their   boast.     No  other  country  in 
the  world  could    present  its  counterpart.     Noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  yeomen  of  various  grades  were 
bere  assembled  ;  the  latter  participating  not  as  serfs 
of  the  bounty  of  a  feudal  baron,  but  as  honourable 
and  enlightened  Englishmen,  of  the  generous  hos- 
pitality  of    one   whose    public    worth    and  private 
virtues  add  lustre  to  the  dignity  derived  from  bigh 
descent    and    exalted    official    station.     But    when 
Lord  Talbot  meets  a   company  of  British  farmers, 
their    attachment   to   a  common    pursuit  creates  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and   good  fellowship  which  it  is 
delightful  to  witness,  whilst  no  sacrifice  is  made  of 
dignity  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  independence  ou  the 
other.      This  was  pre-enunently    the  case   on    the 
present  occasion.     After  dinner,  Lord  Talbot  gave 
the  usual  loyal  toasts  ;  that  of  "  The  Queen  "  being 
proposed  with  a  most  feeling  and   appropriate  refe- 
rence to  the  recent  diabolical  attempton  her  Majesty's 
life  ;   his  lordship  afterwards   inviting  the  comjjany 
to  drink   the   liealih   of  their  sovereign   wiih   three 
times  three,  and  they  responding  most  entiiusiasti- 
cally    to   the    call.     To  the   toast  of  "  the  Army," 
Ca]jt.  Talbot  replied  in  a  brief  speech,  which,  for  its 
excellent    sentiment   and    eloquent    language,    was 
much    applauded.     To    the  toast   of  "the    Navy," 
Lord  Ingestre  replied    in   api)ropriate  terms,  as  he 
also  did  to  that  of  "  the   Members  for  the  County." 
To  the  toast  of  "  the   Bishop  and  Clergy,"  the  Hon. 
and  Revv  A.C.Talbot  responded, alluding  in  a  most 
becoming    strain    of  sorrow    and   sympathy  to    the 
serious  illness  of  the  bishop.     Lord  Talbot,  in  ])ro- 
posing  "  Prosperity  to  Agriculture,"  observed  that 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  was  a  difficult  and 
delicate  task  to  discuss  many  questions  affecting  the 
aoriculture  of  the   country.     Great   differences   of 
opinion  prevailed  on   these  questions  ;  but  on  one 
subject  there  could  be  no  disunion,  and  that  was  on 
the  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  national  interest, 
and    on    the   necessity    of  adopting  every    possible 
improvement.     It   was  desirable  that   they  should 
all  aim  at  perfection  ;    and  he  thought  that  ultimate- 
ly perfection  in  agriculture  would  be  attained,  and 
that    now   we    were   on   the  high   road  to  it.     The 
times  certainly  demanded    that   every   conceivable 
improvement    should    be     adopted     (Hear,    hear). 
The  toast   having   been   drunk  with  applause,  Mr. 
Hill    said    a    single    word    was   quite    unnecessary 
in  proposing  the  health  of  their  noble  host,  "  Earl 
Talbot  ;"  and  so  it  proved,  for   the   mention  of  the 
noble    Eail's  name   elicited  a  succession   of  cheers 
which  seemed  to  us  almost  to  give  additional  anima- 
tion to  the  countenances  in  the  ancestral  portraits 
which  adorn  that  noble  old  dining  room.     The  toast 
was  drunk  with  tbree-times-three  and  "  one  cheer 
more  ;"  and,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Yates,  with  "  ano- 
ther  cheer   for  the   farmer's  friend !"    his  lordship 
said,  in  reply,  much  as  he  appreciated  their  applause, 
be  valued  more  than   it   the   title   with    which   Mr. 
Yates  had  been  pleased  to  honour  him  ;  for  be  con- 
sidered that  the  farmers  were  the  strength  and  sinews 
of   the  country     (Cheers).     Lord  Talbot   proposed 
the  health  of"  Earl  Dartmouth  and  the  Staffordshire 
Militia,"  and  his  lordship  suitably  acknowledged  the 
compliment       After  "  the  Yeomanry"    had    been 


drunk.  Lord  Talbot  proposed  "  the  Yeomen  of  the 
county — not  the  military,  but  the  farmers,"  and 
Mr.  Yates,  (of  Colton)  was  called  ujion  to  reply. 
Mr.  Yates  expressed  a  verv  decided  opinion  that 
agriculture  was  but  in  its  infancy  ;  and  predicted 
that  we  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  we  should 
not  want  foreign  corn,  but  be  quite  independent  of 
foreigners  :  by  industry  and  perseverance,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  British  farmers  would  ultimately  drive 
the  foreigner  out  of  the  market  (Hear,  hear).  Lord 
Talbot  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Toilet"  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  friendship  and  esteem.  He  re- 
gretted exceedingly  the  absence  through  advanced 
age  of  that  gentleman,  who,  for  a  period  of  40  years, 
had  cheered  him  by  his  example  and  instructed  him 
by  his  counsel,  and  who  had  during  that  period 
never  been  found  wanting  in  those  qualities  of  in- 
tegrity, kindness,  and  goodness  which  distinguished 
his  character  (Applause).  The  toast  was  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Wicksled.  The  toast  of  "  Mr.  Mey- 
nell  Ingram  and  his  fox-bounds''  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Ingestre,  who  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lan- 
dor  to  reply  to  it.  The  rev.  gentleman,  after  ob- 
serving that  his  age  had  compelled  him  reluctantly 
to  abandon  the  chase,  spoke  in  terms  of  high  eulogy 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Meynell  Ingram,  and  also 
ably  vindicated  the  amusement  of  which  that  gen- 
tleman is  so  distinguished  a  supporter  and  patron. 
Lora  Talbot  proposed  the  health  of  "  Mr.  Hill,  the 
assistant  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,"  and 
that  gentleman  acknowledged  the  compliment.  'J'he 
Rev.  \V.  Talbot  proposed  "  the  Magistrates  of 
the  county,"  and  Mr.  Daven|)ort  replied.  Lord 
Talbot  after  some  commendatoiy  remarks  on  cours- 
ing, proposed  "  the  leash,"  coupling  with  it  the 
names  of  Mr.  Chawner  and  Mr.  C.  Alisopp.  The 
health  of  Lady  Sarah  Ingestre  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  and  most  gallantly  drunk  in  three-times- 
three  :  Lord  Ingestre  returned  thanks.  The  health 
of  "the  clergy  of  Ireland"  was  responded  to  by 
Lord  John  Beresford.  "  The  farmers  of  Dorby- 
sbire"  was  proposed  by  Lord  Ingestre,  who  coupled 
the  names  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  and  Mr.  Worthington 
with  the  toast.  Mr.  Hartshorn  replied.  Lord 
Ingestre  proposed  "  the  commercial  navy,  and  the 
health  of  Mr.  Soames."  Mr.  Soames  replied.  Lord 
Talbot,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Buckley  as 
an  honourable  man  and  an  eminent  breeder  of  sheep, 
proposed  his  health,  whicli  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Buckley,  jun.  The  health  of  the  bon.  and 
Rev.  VV.  Talbot,  vicar  of  Ombersley,  was  drunk 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  and  replied  to  by  that 
gentleman.  The  health  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Topham 
was  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman  in  an  able 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  importance  of 
chemistry  and  some  of  the  other  sciences  to  agricul- 
ture. The  last  toast  from  the  chair  was,  ''  to  our 
next  merry  meeting."  During  the  evening,  some 
conversation  took  place  respecting  Mr.  Pratt's  show 
of  rams  at  Newfields  occurring  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Ingestre  show,  and  a  change  was  suggested,  as 
likely  to  add  to  the  interest  of  both  shows.  It  was 
ultimately  announced,  that  in  future  the  Ingestre 
show  would  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June. 

The  company  retired  highly  delighted  with  the 
interesting  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
great  urbanity  and  kindness  displayed  by  Earl 
Talbet  and  the  other  noble  members  of  the  family 
present. 

His  lordship  gave  several  of  the  party  present  on 
Thursday  an  invitation  to  view  his  farm  at  Birch- 
wood  Park  on  the  following  day. — Coi-respondent, 
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ON  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH 
HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  WEST 
NORFOLK. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spenceh. 

(Fruin  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England), 

Every  one  connected  with  agriculture  in  this 
countr)',  and  probably  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
heard  of  the  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of 
West  Norfolk,  brought  about  by  the  exertions, 
liberality,  and  example  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
It  is  known  that  it  is  his  boast,  as  it  well  may  be, 
that  he  Las  converted  West  Norfolk  from  a  rye- 
growing  to  a  wheat-growing  district.  That  this 
statement  is  well-founded,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  small  ports  of  Blakeney,  Cley,  Wells, 
Burnham,  and  Brancaster,  which,  when  Lord  Lei- 
cester came  into  possession  of  his  estate,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  constantly  imported  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat,  have  become  exporting  ports, 
and  that  now  for  many  years  a  great  deal  more 
wheat  has  been  exported  from  them  than  Las  been 
imported  into  them,  and  this  has  occurred  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  of  population 
which  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  the 
great  increase  in  tbe  consumption  of  wheat  which 
must  have  occurred  in  the  district,  which  those 
ports  used  formerly  to  supply. 

These  are  striking  facts  :  they  cannot  be  denied, 
nor  can  they  be  accounted  for  in  any  way  but  by 
the  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
which  has  taken  place.  They  are  not  only  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  practically  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  they  are  also  interesting 
to  the  philosopher,  because  they  prove,  that,  al- 
though the  general  principle  must  be  admitted  to 
be  true,  that  population  will  press  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  yet  to  a  certain  point  at  least  the 
skill  and  industry  of  man  may  counteract  this  ten- 
dency, and  supply  a  greatly  increased  population, 
not  only  with  the  same,  but  with  a  much  better 
description  of  food  from  the  same  district. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  our  society,  not  only  to  state  these  results, 
but  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means  by  which 
they  have  been  produced ;  and  with  this  view  1 
have  made  the  best  inquiries  I  could  from  Lord 
Leicester,  the  only  person  now  living  who  is  able 
to  recollect  the  former  state  of  this  district,  and 
to  tell  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  improved 
into  its  {)resent  flourishing  condition. 

Lord  Leicester  came  into  possession  of  his 
estate  in  the  year  1776.  At  this  time  the  whole 
district  round  Holkham  was  unenclosed,  and  the 
cultivation  was  of  tlie  most  miserable  character ; 
the  course  of  cropping,  as  long  as  the  land  would 
produce  anything,  was  three  white  crops  in  suc- 
cession, and  then  broadcast  turnips  ;  no  manure 
was  purchased,  and  very  little,  and  that  of  no  va- 
lue, was  produced  on  the  farm.  The  sheep  were 
of  the  old  Norfolk  breed,  and,  with  the  excei)tion 
of  a  few  milch  cows,  there  were  no  cattle  kept 
upon  any  of  the  farms. 

It  happened  that  the  lease  of  a  large  part  of  the 
land,  which  now  forms  Holkham  Park,  was  with- 
in two  years  of  its  expiration.  In  the  lease  pre- 
vious to  the  one  then  current,  this  land  had  been 
let  at  Is.  6d.  an  acre;  in  the  then  current  lease 
it  had  been  raised  to  3s.  j  Lord  Leicester  offered 


to  the  tenant  to  renew  it  at  5s.,  but  Mr.  Brett,  the 
tenant,  who  deserves  to  have  his  name  recorded 
for  the  great  good  he  unintentionally  did  to  the 
country,  refused  to  give  so  much  for  the  land,  upon 
which  Lord  Leicester  determined  to  take  it  into 
his  own  hands.  Thus  the  real  origin  of  the  great 
improvement  of  this  district  was,  that  Mr.  Brett 
refused  to  give  5s.  an  acre  for  land,  which  now, 
under  an  improved  sytem  of  cultivation,  usually 
produces  nearly  four  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre. 
For  nothing  would  have  been  much  more  impro- 
bable than  that  Lord  Leicester,  then  an  extremely 
young  man,  fond  of  and  excelling  in  field-sports, 
with  a  princely  fortune,  should  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  detailed  management  of  a  farm,  had  he 
not  been  compelled  to  take  this  tract  of  land  into 
hi^  own  hands  by  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Brett  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  which  were  offered  to  him.  But 
having  taken  it,  he  found,  as  every  man  who  will 
apply  himself  to  agriculture  will,  the  high  interest 
of  the  pursuit,  his  ta*te  was  formed,  the  habits 
of  his  life  accommodated  themselves  to  it,  and 
applying  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  all  the  knowledge 
which  he  could  derive  from  practical  and  scientific 
farmers,  he  has  effected  the  great  improvements 
which,  while  they  have  been  a  source  of  continued 
happiness  to  himself,  have  produced  the  most  in- 
calculable benefits  to  the  country.  Tf,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Brett  Lad  accepted  the  terms 
offered  to  him.  Lord  Leicester  would  have  granted 
him  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  for  that  long 
period  of  time,  and  probably  much  longer,  no  im- 
provement would  have  taken  place  ;  West  Norfolk 
would  still  have  been  considered  a  district  in 
which  wheat  could  not  be  grown,  and,  what  would 
have  been  a  still  greater  misfortune,  Lord  Lei- 
cester might  never  have  turned  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  lease  having  thus  expired  in  1778,  Lord 
Leicester  commenced  farming.  He  was,  however, 
necessarily  ignorant  of  any  of  the  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  the  management  of  a  farm. 
But  he  took  the  only  means  which  could  give  him 
the  information  he  required  ;  he  began  at  once  to 
collect  around  him  practical  men,  and  invited  to 
his  house  annually  a  party  of  farmers,  at  first  only 
from  the  neighbouring  districts  ;  at  these  meetings 
agricultural  topics  were  discussed,  Lord  Leicester's 
farm  was  examined,  and  his  management  of  it 
either  criticised  or  approved,  and  by  thus  receiving 
information,  and  again  communicating  it  toothers, 
not  only  did  Lord  Leicester  himself  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  agricultural  management,  but  the 
practical  men  who  attended  these  meetings  le  u 
them  better  informed  than  when  they  came.  I 
the  course  of  time,  friends  of  Lord  Leicester  cam® 
from  a  distance  to  attend  them,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately this  small  beginning  expanded  into  the  far- 
famed  Holkham  sheep-shearing. 

As  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  these  dis- 
cussions, he  adopted  a  somewhat  improved  course 
of  cropping;  instead  of  growing  three  white  crops 
in  succession,  he  only  grew  two,  and  kept  the 
land  in  pasture  for  two  years  in  every  course.  This 
change  appears  gradually  to  have  improved  the 
land,  and  I  find  from  the  old  accounts  of  the  farm 
that  wheat  was  first  sown  upon  it  in  1787.  This 
improved  course  of  cropping,  though  quite  essen- 
tial, was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
grow  wheat.  The  land,  naturally  very  weak,  was 
still  more  impoverished  by  the  exhausting  treat- 
ment it  had  received.    In   order  to  get  it  into 
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better  condition,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  greatly 
to  increase  the  number  of  live  stock  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  upon  it ;  but  the  production  of 
food  for  tliem  was  so  small,  that  it  was  impossible 
at  first  to  adopt  this  mode  of  improvement  to  any 
great  degiee.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the 
purchase  of  manure.  Lord  Leicester  was  induced 
to  try  rape-cake  as  a  top  dressing,  and  it  answered 
admirably.  Another  much  more  effective  source 
of  fertility  was  adopted,  and  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  it  hitherto  had  been.  The  surface- 
soil  of  the  whole  district  is  a  very  light  sand,  but 
nearly  throughout  it  there  is  a  stratum  of  rich 
ma-l  at  various  depths  underneath.  Pits  were 
opened,  and  the  marl  dug  out  and  laid  upon  the 
surface.  This  not  only  increased  its  fertility, 
but  gave  to  the  soil  the  solidity  which  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  wheat.  By  these  means  clover 
and  other  artificial  grasses  were  raised,  and  the 
power  of  keeping  more  live  stock  was  obtained. 

As  has  been  said,  the  only  live  stock  then  kept 
were  the  Norfolk  sheep,  there  were  no  cattle. 
Lord  Leicester  made  no  change  in  the  sort  of  sheep, 
and  adopted  Mr.  Dakewell's  Leicester  breed  of 
long-horned  cattle.  This,  indeed,  was  the  only 
breed  of  cattle  to  the  improvement  of  which  at 
that  time  any  attention  had  been  paid,  anda  young 
man  applying  himself  to  improved  agriculture 
would  naturally  have  been  led  to  select  them. 
When,  some  time  afterwards,  he  found  that  the 
Norfolk  sheep  were  a  very  unprofitable  sort,  the 
same  reasons  induced  him  to  try  the  new  Leicester 
breed,  a  variety  of  sheep  probably  as  ill  calculated 
to  succed  on  such  a  soil  as  the  one  he  occupied  as 
any  breed  which  he  could  have  selected.  He  at  last 
found  that  the  best  sort  of  sheep  he  could  adopt 
were  the  Southdowns.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
every  other  of  his  farming  experiments.  Lord 
Leicester  acted  with  great  caution,  and  did  not 
make  the  changes  which  he  did  make  till  thoroughly 
convinced  by  practical  experience  that  they  would 
answer.  Accordingly,  for  several  years  he  had 
upon  his  farm  at  the  same  lime  Norfolk  sheep, 
i\ew  Leicesters,  and  Southdowns:  lie  also  tiled 
the  merinos,  but  he  did  not  persevere  long  with 
them.  I  find  that  so  late  as  the  sheep-shearing 
of  1812  tliere  were  still  at  Holkham  both  Norfolk 
and  Leicester  sheep.  Since  that  time  Southdotvns 
have  been  the  only  sort  which  he  has  kept. 

With  respect  to  cattle  he  persevered  with  the 
Leicester  long-horned  breed  for  many  years  ;  but 
somewhere  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  whom  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  being  aware  that 
he  was  inclined  to  try  the  Devonshire  cattle,  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  a  small  experiment 
which  he  had  made  in  feeding  some  Devonshire 
oxen  bought  from  Lord  Somervillc,  bought  at  the 
late  Lord  Ossory's  sale  a  Devonshire  bull  and 
some  heifers  without  having  had  any  commission 
from  Lord  Leicester,  and  sent  them  to  Holkham. 
Upon  trial  this  breed  proved  to  be  by  far  the  best 
breed  that  could  he  adopted  in  such  a  soil  as  that 
of  Ilollvham.  Lord  Leicester,  therefore,  gradually 
replaced  the  long-horned  by  increasing  his  stock 
of  Devonshire  cows,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sheep,  some  of  the  long-horned  cattle  were  still  to 
be  seen  at  Holkham  as  late  as  1812;  from  that 
time  the  only  cattle  which  he  has  bred  have  been 
Diivons,  and  the  only  sheep  Southdowns.  These 
latter,  however,  he  has  of  late  years  crossed  with 
the  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  and  he  considers  that 
this  cross  has    been   very    successful,  by  giving 


greater  strength  to  the  constitution  of  the  sheep* 
by  increasing  the  value  of  the  wool,  and  by  giving 
a  larger  proportion  of  lean   meat  in  the  carcases. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  cattle  and  sheep  only  that 
Lord  Leicester  has  turned  his  attention  :  a  large 
portion  of  the  manure  produced  upon  his  farm  is 
owing-  to  the  number  of  pigs  which  he  kept.  The 
Suffolk  breed  of  pigs  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  kingdom,  but  Lord  Leicester 
has  found  that,  by  crossing  them  with  the  Neapo- 
litan breed,  a  much  more  profitable  sort  is  pro- 
duced. The  pure  Neapolitan  pigs,  though  their 
meat  is  superior  to  that  of  any  English  pig,  are 
such  bad  breeders,  that  they  are  not  advantageous 
to  a  farmer,  but  when  crossed  with  the  Suffolk 
their  constitiition  and  breeding  qualities  are  greatly 
improved,  and  the  cross-breed  continues  to  pos- 
sess the  extraordinary  aptitude  to  feed  of  the  Nea- 
politan without  the  weakness  of  their  constitution. 

Having  thus,  by  keeping  animals  of  a  thrifty  and 
profitable  sort,  increased  greatly  the  number  of 
his  live  stock,  and  by  the  purchase  of  rape-cake 
and  the  application  of  marl,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  manure  which  his  live  stock 
produced,  improved  the  fertility  of  the  land,  he 
overcame  the  difficulty  of  growing  wheat,  and  he 
adopted  the  present  Norfolk  course  of  husbandry. 
The  farm  at  Holkham  assumed  the  appearance  of 
fertility  which  it  has  since  ever  held,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  one  at  all  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  The  stock  upon  this 
farm,  and  still  more  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
sheep -shearing,  proved  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Southdown  over  the  Norfolk  breed  of  sheep,  the 
latter  were  abandoned  rapidly  by  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  and  now  in  the  whole  tract  of  country 
between  Lynn  and  Holkham  such  an  animal  as  a 
Norfolk  sheep  is  not  to  be  seen.  The  Norfolks 
have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  Southdowns. 
Of  late  years  indeed  it  has  become  very  much  the 
custom  both  with  the  farmers  generally  and  also 
with  Lord  Leicester  himself,  to  i)ut  a  portion  of 
their  Southdown  ewes  to  a  long-woolled  ram,  the 
produce  from  this  cross  having  proved  extremely 
profitable,  but  still  in  all  cases  the  store  flock  con- 
tinues to  be  of  the  Southdown  breed.  Willi  re- 
spect to  cattle  the  example  of  Lord  Leicester  has 
not  been  so  universally  followed.  The  polled 
Suffolk  or  Norfolk  breed  still  hold  their  ground. . 
But  though  his  exa:nple  in  keeping  a  breeding 
herd  of  Devon  cattle  has  been  followed  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  yet  the  more  important  object  of 
carrying  a  large  quantity  of  stock  upon  their  farms 
is  universally  a'tended  to  by  the  Norfolk  farmers. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  scarcity  of  old  pas- 
ture is  such,  that  no  improvement  can  be  made  in 
cattle  by  summer-grazing,  but  all  the  farm-yards 
are  well  stocked  during  the  winter.  By  this  sys- 
tem a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manure  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  occupiers  of  this  light  and  weak 
soil  are  enabled  to  cidtivate  it  to  advantage.  A 
very  small  proportion,  however,  of  this  stock  is 
bred  in  Norfolk. 

There  is  scarcely  any  situation  where  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  a  farmer  to  breed  all  the  cattle 
which  he  fattens,  although  I  am  confident,  from 
practical  experience,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
in  the  best  grazing  districts  to  breed  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  is  now  done.  But  in  Nor- 
folk, if  any  large  proportion  was  bred,  much  of  the 
advantage  of  carrying  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle 
during  the  winter  would  be  lost.  It  is  perfectly 
well-known  that  the  more  nutritious  the  food  is  on 
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which  cattle  are  fed,  the  better  is  the  manure  pro- 
duced :  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the 
number  of  cattle  preparing  for  the  tiiarliet  should 
bear  a  large  proportion  to  that  of  those  kept  in  a 
store  and  growing  state.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  soil 
like  that  of  Norfolk  of  peculiar  importance  that 
much  the  greater  number  of  the  cattle  on  the 
farm  should  only  remain  on  it  while  they  are  feed- 
ing on  tbe  most  nutritious  fond.  No  difficulty  is 
found  in  effecting  this  object ;  for  this  district,  on 
which  at  the  commencement  of  Lord  Leicester's 
career  scarcely  a  head  of  cattle  could  be  found, 
has  now  become  the  centre  of  attraction  for  drovers 
from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Devon- 
shire, Scotch,  Lincolnsiiire,  and  I  believe  even 
Irish  cattle  crowd  the  fairs  throughout  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  most  certainly  Norfolk  now  sup- 
plies more  than  its  full  share  of  the  beef  consumed 
in  the  metropolis. 

This  is  the  present  improved  state  at  which  Nor- 
folk has  arrived  ;  but  in  order  to  trace  some  of 
the  other  main  causes  of  this  improvement,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  latter  end  of  the  List 
century. 

When  Lord  Leicester  had  proved  by  his  own 
practice  that  wheat  might  be  profitably  grown,  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  neighbouring  farmers 
to  follow  his  cxdmjjle,  but  it  was  nine  years  before 
any  of  them  did  so  :  at  last  the  late  JMr.  Overman, 
v/hose  skill  and  ability  are  well  known,  made  the 
attempt  with  jicrfect  succe-s,  ami  from  that  time 
the  old  system  fell  into  diirepute,  and  the  present 
Norfolk  agriculture  gradually  replaced  it. 

But  any  attempt  to  grow  wheat  would  have  been 
an  entire  failure  as  long  as  the  farmers  jjersevered 
in  growing  three  crops  of  white  grain  in  succes- 
sion. The  larid  had  been  usually  let  on  leases  of 
twenty-one  years,  the  occupj'ing  tenantry  conse- 
quently had  full  security  that  they  themselves 
Vvouhl  reap  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any  out- 
lay of  c;ipital  which  tbey  made,  or  any  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  which  they  introduced  ;  but 
they  were  so  ignorant  of  their  true  interests,  that 
they  would  not  forego  the  apparent  immediate 
profit  of  growing  corn  as  long  as  the  land  would 
produce  it,  although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that, 
taking  the  whole  period  of  their  leases  into  consi- 
deration, they  were  enormous  losers  by  pursuing 
tbis  course,  ihe  leases  contained  no  covenants, 
and  the  tenants  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  cultivate 
their  land  in  any  way  they  thought  proper.  Lord 
Leicester  however,  having  proved  by  his  own  ex- 
l)eneiice,  and  having  also  been  convinced  by  the 
informal  ion  which  he  had  received  from  the  best 
practical  farmers  with  whom  he  was  in  commu- 
nication, that  a  better  course  of  cro|i])ing  would 
be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  occupying  tenant, 
while  it  would  permanently  improve  the  value  of 
his  estate,  determined  to  introduce  covenants  as 
to  the  mode  of  cultivation  into  all  the  leases 
which  he  granted.  Although  in  the  first  instance 
the  covenant  only  prevented  the  tenant  from 
growing  more  than  two  crops  of  white  grain  in 
succession,  yet  so  great  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
farmers,  that  he  met  with  great  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing even  this  very  modified  improvement  of 
the  old  system. 

At  last,  however,  he  succeeded.  The  effect  even 
of  this  alteration  was  such,  that  it  proved  how 
disadvantageous  to  all  parties  the  old  system  had 
been  ;  and  upon  the  late  Mr.  Overman  taking  a 
farm  of  Lord  Leicester,  he  was  allowed  to  draw 


the  covenants  of  the  lease  himself.  He  then  in- 
serted the  modern  improved  cotu-se  of  cropping 
well  known  as  that  best  adapted  to  light  turnip 
lands.  Tills  lease  has  been  the  model  on  which 
Lord  Leicester's  leases  have  since  been  dravrn, 
making  of  course  any  changes  which  the  peculiar 
nature  of  each  farm  may  require.  The  tenants 
make  no  difficulty  now  about  agreeing  to  adopt 
the  covenants  inserted  in  their  leases.  The  able 
and  skilful  farmers  whom  Lord  Leicester  has  been 
enabled  to  collect  around  him  know  full  well 
that  the  course  of  husbandry  enforced  by  the  co- 
venants in  their  leases,  while  it  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  improvement  of  the  property  of 
their  landlord,  is  the  most  profitable  for  them- 
selves. 

I  have  thus,  in  an  imperfect  and  superficial  man- 
ner, stated  tbe  course  of  the  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  West  Norfolk.    The  results 
are,  as  I   stated  in   the   beginning  of  this  paper, 
most   interesting   and  important;    the   means  by 
which  they  were  brought  about  very  simple  and 
plain,  and  at  first  sight  apparently  inadeqiiate  to 
have  produced  such  effects.     As  the  first  of  these 
means,  I  would  put  the  circumstance  of  a  man  in 
Lord  Leicester's  station   applying  himself  practi- 
cally to  agriculture,    snd  giving  an  cxamiilc  by 
his  own  jjracticc  of  what  might  be  effected  by  the 
skilful  ai)plication   of  resources  within  the  reach 
of  all   farmers  of  ordinary  ca[)ital.     But  this  ex- 
ample would  have   had  but  small  effect  had  it  not 
been  for  the  periodical  assemblage  of  men  of  intel- 
ligence, of  practical  experience,  and  of  enlightened 
views,  to  compare  the  results  of  their  various  sys- 
tems, to  discuss   their  respective  merits,  and  to 
criticise  their  respective   defecis.     This   assemblage 
tO)k   place  at  the   Ilolkham   sheep-shearing:    Lord 
Leicester  was  there  ready  to  try  any  experiments  the 
probable  result  of  which   was   likely  to  he    advan- 
tageous ;  ho  was  ready  to   listen  to  any  suggestions, 
and  to  report  upon  the  results  at  some  subs.quent 
meeting.     This  liheralitv,  not  only  in  the  prizes  he 
offered,  but  in  the   magnilicent  hospitality  of  these 
meetings,    congregated    men    from  all  parts   of  the 
civilised    world.      None    but   agricultural  subjects 
were  discussed  :    on  these  tbe  most  conflicting  opi- 
nions were    freely  given,  and  as  freely  canvassed, 
but   everything  ])olitical  was    excluded  ;  and  thus, 
although  the  political  opinions  of  Lord  Leicester  and 
of  most  of  his  personal. friends  were  not  only  very  de- 
cided, but  for  a   great   period,   and    that    tbe    most 
brilliant  era  of  the    Holkbam    meetings,    unpopular 
with  the  great  majority  of  those  connected  with  the 
landed  interest,  yet  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  were  heartily   welcome,  and   confident  that, 
although  they  might  hear  some  favourite  theory   of 
farming  ridiculed,  they  never   would   find  anything 
hurtful  to    their  political  feelings    advanced.     The 
sheen-shearing  of  1822,  indeed,  was  an  exception; 
political  topics  were  then  introduced — it  was  a  bad 
omen.     This  sheep-shearing  was  the  last.     By  means 
of  these  discussions  the  correct  theory  of  agriculture 
was  improved  and  made  known;  by  theory  I  mean, 
what  it  always  should  mean,  the  combination  of  the 
results  of  the  best  practice  in  various  circutnstances; 
not  the  fanciful  schemes  of  clever  but  unpractised 
projectors,  well  inlormed  perhaps  on  other  subjects, 
but  deriving  the  data  from  which  they  deduce  their 
plans  from  tbe  speculation  of  their  own  minds,  and 
not  from  the  results  of  practical  experiments.     But 
though  the  theory  was  thus  made  known,  its  prac- 
tical effect  would  have  been  little  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  West  Norfolk  had  it  not  been  proved  to  be 
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riglit  by  the  experience  of  men  engaged  in  tlie  cul- 
tivation of  the  district  itself. 

This  was  effected  by  the  well-rnnsidered  cove- 
nants introduced  by  Lord  Leicester  into  his  leases. 
Long^  leases  are  advantageous  if  properly  regulated; 
tliey  give  the  tenant  a  security,  which  he  cannot 
Otherwise  obtain,  that  he  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
any  outlay  of  capital  which  he  may  make  upon  his 
farm  :  but  long-  leases  existed  in  West  Norfolk  when 
its  agriculture  was  in  the  wretched  state  which  I 
have  described.  A  prejudiced  or  an  ignorant  oc- 
cupier will  gain  nothing  by  having  a  lease  ;  and  an 
unprincipled  one,  though  sufficiently  skilful,  may 
leave  his  land  so  deteriorated  in  value,  by  an  ex- 
hausting system,  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  that  it  will 
be  without  value  to  liis  landlord,  and  unproductive 
of  any  benefit  to  the  country,  for  years  after  the 
lease  has  expired.  For  this' reason  it  is  that  the 
combination  of  judicious  covenants  with  his  long 
leases  has  enabled  Lord  Leicester  to  etfect  such 
great  impovement  not  only  on  liis  own  estate,  but, 
by  the  example  thus  set,  to  the  whole  district  in 
which  he  resides. 

Covenants,  skilfully  drawn,  while  they  secure  the 
landlord,  do  not  interfere  with  the  husbandry  of  a 
good  farmer,  and  are  not  at  all  detrimental  to  him, 
but  they  are  advantageous  to  a  bad  one. 

When  we  look  at  the  results  to  which  I  am  calling 
the  attention  of  our  society,  what  an  example  do 
they  hold  out  to  all  men  of  landed  property,  but 
more  especially  to  young  men  !  We  see  what  one 
man's  exertions  can  do — we  see  by  beginning  in  early 
life  to  apply  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  what 
immense  improvement  Lord  Leicester  has  lived  to 
see  effected  in  his  estate — what  benefit  he  has  con- 
ferred upon  his  country,  what  an  interesting  pursuit 
he  has  secured  to  himself.  This  he  has  done  with- 
out debarring  himself  at  all  from  the  more  exciting 
pursuits  of  an  English  country  gentleman  :  during 
a  great  part  of  this  period,  while  he  was  eflfecting 
this  great  good,  he  kept  a  pack  of  fox-hounds  ; 
during  the  whole  of  it  he  has  been  distinguished 
for  his  success  as  a  sportsman  in  shooting. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  original  and  greatest 
cause  of  these  beneficial  results;  his  energy,  his 
perseverance,  and  his  liberality  were  the  great 
moving  powers  by  which  the  improvements  were 
pressed  forward  :  but  one  of  the  means,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  important,  which  enabled  him  to 
effect  what  he  wished,  was  the  annual  sheep-shearing. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  feel  that  our  society,  having  ihe 
same  object  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  in  view,  has  adopted  the  same  means,  by  our 
annual  country  meetings,  of  effecting  it.  Our 
power  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information 
must  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any  individual ; 
and,  seeing  the  successful  results  which  1  have  de- 
scribed, I  hope  and  trust  we  may  look  forward  to 
producing  effects  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to 
the  country. 


MORAL  EFFECT  OF  THE  ALLOTMENT  SYS- 
TEM. -The  magistrates  of  West  Kent,  having  met  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  carrying  into  effect  the  Rural 
Police  Act,  requested  an  account  of  Ihe  number  of 
allotment  tenants  in  forty  two  parishes  in  West 
Kent,  aud  the  number  of  offences  against  the 
laws  of  their  country  committed  by  the  same, 
when  the  following  sati^^factory  statement  was  pre- 
sented to  them:— There  were  in  all  the  forty-two 
parishes  nearly  two  thousand  tenants,  amongst  whom 
there  had  been  only  five  commitments  in  four  years ; 


and  even  these  might  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  several  tenants  had  land  granted  to  them  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement,  who  had  been  previously 
committed  to  prison  for  poaching  and  various  offences — 
and  in  a  majority  of  instance*  their  reformation  had 
been  effected.  One  man,  who  had  been  in  prison  seven 
times,  and  had  begged  pardon  of  the  magistrates  and 
others  for  different  offences  fourteen  times,  has  had 
land  for  two  years,  and  during^  that  period  hehas  given 
no  cause  whatever  for  complaint,  but  has  conducted 
himself  in  a  steady,  honest,  respectable  manner.  Bolton 
King,  Esq.,  having  some  time  since  allotted  forty 
gardens  to  s-ome  labourers  at  Tanworth,  Warwickshire, 
an  inestimable  plan  h:is  been  adopted  by  these  garden- 
tenantji.  One  of  the  occupiers  of  these  gardens  being, 
from  a  long  illness,  unable  to  dig  or  plant  his  portion, 
his  wife  intended  to  apply  to  the  pariih  for  some  assist- 
ance to  enable  her  to  cultivate  her  allotment;  upon 
which  these  garden-tenants  met,  and  drew  up,  and  all 
signed,  the  following  agreement,  which  has  since  been 
fully  acted  up  to; — "  We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to 
dig  and  plant,  each  according  to  our  shares,  either  by 
our  labour,  or  by  a  subscription  in  money,  the  ground 
of  any  of  us,  as  he  may  be  unable  to  do  it  for  himself, 
on  account  of  sickness,  and  the  widow  of  any  of  us  for 
two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband."— Ga(es'i<?ad 
Observer. 


WENLOCK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Sin, — Our  long  projected  meeting  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  farmers'  club  in  this  neighbourhood, 
took  place  on  Monday,  May  30,  at  the  Raven  Inn, 
^^'enlock.  We  had  a  large  and  most  respectable  meet- 
ing. Among  the  company  present  were  George 
Pritchard,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  Ralph  Benson,  Esq., 
Humphrey  Hinton,  Esq.,  Wm.  Pinches,  Esq.,'lhos. 
Mytton,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  11.  G.  More,  Rev.  —  Bates, 
Rev.  B.  Howells,  Rev.  —  Willy,  Richard  Thurs- 
field,  Esq.,  f  iMayor  of  Wenlock)  and  from  70  to  80 
Other  gentlemen  and  farmers. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  took  occasion  to  adveit  to  the  great  wantof 
unity  amongst  farmers,  and  to  contrast  the  conduct 
of  the  manufacturers  in  this  respect — showing  most 
clearly  the  advantages  derived  by  the  latter  from  the 
establishment  of  a  mechanic's  institution,  &c. — and 
strongly  urged  upon  agriculturists  a  like  co-ojieration 
with  each  other. 

The  first  resolution  "  That  a  farmers'  club  be  es- 
tablished in  this  town,  to  be  called  the  "  Wenlock 
Farmers'  Club"  was  moved  by  Humphrey  Hinton, 
Esq.,  (agent  to  Sir  Watkin  W.  VVynn,)and  seconded 
by  Ralph  Benson,  Esq.,  who  in  a  long  and  able 
speech  forcibly  seconded  the  views  of  the  Chairman, 
and  s:rongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  meeting  together 
more  frequently  to  discuss  subjects  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  an  improvement 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  lasting  advantage 
and  importance  to  both  the  above  classes  ;  this  reso- 
lution was  carried  unanimously. 

The  second  resolution  "  That  the  club  be  governed 
by  the  following  rules,  [those  of  the  Harleston  Club] 
waf3  moved  by  Wm.  Pmches,  Esq.,  and  seconded 
b^'  Thos.  Rlytton,  Esq.  The  rules  were  all  adopted 
in  their  original  state,  except  the  twelfth,  to  which 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  G.  More,  in  an  able  and  argumenta- 
tive speech,  moved  an  amendment  insisting  upon  the 
necessity  there  existed  lor  the  club  discussing  the 
merits  of  every  political  question  affecting  the  in- 
terest of  agriculture.  He  was  strongly  supported 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  landowners  present.  Mr. 
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Evan  Davies  opposed  the  amendment,  expressing' 
bis  firm  belief  tbal  tbe  first  introduction  of  political 
questions  into  tbe  club  would  most  assuredly  sow 
tbe  seeds  of  discord,  and  bring  on  its  dissolution. 
A  long  discussion  ensued,  wbicb  terminated  in  a 
kind  of  compromise  suggested  by  the  Chairman,  and 
ultimately  adopted  :  wbicb  was — tbat  no  political 
question  be  allowed  to  be  discussed  at  the  general 
meeting  of  tbe  club;  but  that  any  five  or  more  mem- 
bers might  call  a  special  meeting  of  (lie  club  to  take 
into  consideration  any  question  relating  to  agricul- 
ture then  occupying  or  about  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  by  giving  tbe  secretary  seven  days' 
notice,  and  naming  the  subject  to  be  discussed  in 
tbe  requisition. 

Tbe  third  resolution  for  nominating  officers — 
"  'J'hat  Thos.  Mytton,  llsq.,  be  the  President,  Wm. 
Pinches,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Davies,  Secretary,  (for  tbe  year  ending  in  January 
next")  was  moved  by  Richard  Thursfield,  Esq.,  antl 
seconded  by  tbe  Rev.  Benjamin  Ilowells.  Mr.  Myt- 
ton begged  to  thank  them  for  the  flattering  honour  they 
bad  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  President  fer 
tbe  first  year  of  their  club,  but  much  wished  they  had 
made  selection  of  one  more  conversant  with  practi- 
cal farming  ;  for  while  be  took  credit  for  knowing  a 
little  about  plough  farming,  he  professed  to  be  quite 
ignorant  with  regard  to  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  stock,  but  expressed  bis  willingness  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  further  the  object  they  had  in 
view. 

W.  Pinches,  Esq.  was  flattered  by  tbe  honour  they 
had  paid  bim  in  electing  binn  Vice-president,  but 
also  feared  he  was  quite  incompetent  to  give  them 
any  information  as  to  practical  farming.  Ilis  object 
in  joining  the  society  was  to  learn — not  to  give  in- 
struction to  those  who  he  knew  were  far  more  com- 
petent to  speak  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  One 
thing,  however,  he  would  assure  them,  as  they  bad 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  him  so  distinguished 
an  honour,  be  should  at  all  times  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  every  suggestion  made  to  him  which  had 
for  its  object  the  promoting  the  interests  of  the  club  ; 
and  he  pledged  bis  word  tbat  be  would  most 
punctually  attend  all  meetings,  although  living 
at  a  distanre  of  eleven  miles  from  the  town. 

Mr.  R.  Davis  begged  to  assure  thera  be  would 
use  his  best  endeavours  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members. 

Fourth  resolution.  Resolved,  thai  tbe  following 
farmers  form  a  committee  of  management  for  tbe  year 
ending  January  next: — Mr.  Thos  Davis,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Downs,  Mr.  John  Brooks,  Mr.  Henry  Wood, 
Mr.  John  Davis,  Mr.  Wm.  Thursfield,  and  Mr. 
Evan  Davis,  was  moved  bv  tbe  Rev.  R.  H.  G. 
More,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lysler,  and  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Ralph  Benson,  Esq.  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
tbe  chairman  for  the  very  able  manner  he  had  con- 
ducted tbe  business  of  tbe  evening,  which  was  re- 
sponded tvi  (and  most  deservedly  so)  by  all  present 
with  loud  acclamation.  The  enrolling  the  names  of 
the  members  then  took  place  ;  after  which  the  pre- 
sident took  tbe  chair,  and  the  club  sat  for  a  short 
time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next 
meeting  to  take  place  on  Monday  the  20th  of  June. 

The  subjects  named  for  discussion,  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1st. — The  best  mode  of  harvesting  hay  and 
clover,  by  Mr.  II.  Wood.  2nd — The  best  way  of 
managing  lambs  the  first  year,  more  particularly  as 
to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  shear  them  or  not,  by 
Mr.  Evan  Davies. 


ON    AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

147.  "With  regard  to  the  glasses  employed  in 
the  laboratory,  &c.,  water  has  the  power  of  acting 
upon  and  dissolving  the  alkali  at  the  surface,  and 
leaving  an  insoluble  portion  spread  as  a  coating 
over  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  defending  it  from 
immediate  action.  When,  however,  time  can  be 
allowed,  the  eflFect  does  not  appear  to  be  confined 
to  mere  surface.  In  collections  of  ancient  glass, 
specimens  may  be  selected  exhibiting  how  exten- 
sively an  analogous  action  has  been  going  on  dur 
ing  the  period  they  have  remained  buried  in  the 
earth.  These  vitreous  relics  of  antiquity  are  often 
covered  to  a  considerable  thickness  with  opal 
])eariy  scales  of  beautiful  appearance,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  silica,  whose  alkali  had  been  re- 
moved probably  by  the  action  of  water."  "In 
contact  with  ammoniacal,  or  decomposing  animal 
matter  the  disintegration  of  glass  takes  place  more 
rapidly.  Stable  windows,  and  bottles  kept  in 
such  situations,  often  present  a  very  beautiful  iri- 
descent appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  siliceous 
matter  being  developed  in  thin  plates  on  the  sur- 
face, often  amounting  to  a  pearly,  and  sometimes 
to  an  almost  metallic  appearance ;  an  effect  which 
it  is  believed,  has  not  hitherto  been  investigated." 
"  It  may  also  here  be  remarked  that  the  flint  glass 
bottles  in  which  solid  carbonate  of  ammonia  has 
been  for  some  time  kept,  are  invariably  rendered 
much  more  brittle,  and  pieces  of  glass  fall 
out  upon  the  very  slightest  motion  of  its  con- 
tents." 

148.  With  all  deference  to  the  high  chemical  rank 
of  Professor  Liebig,  we  cannot  survey  the  facts 
here  brought  together  without  inquiring  how  it  is 
possil)le  for  a  soil  to  exist  "  which  has  been  ex- 
posed for  centuries  to  all  the  influences  which  ef- 
fect the  disintegration  of  rocks,  but  from  which 
the  alkalies  have  not  been  removed"  (139)  ? 
If  "  the  first  colonists  of  Virginia  found  a  country, 
the  soil  of  which  was  similar  to  the  above,"  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  was  not  so  fortunate  in  Cornwall. 

ri4i.) 

149.  A  good  theory  of  Tillage  (133,  144)  is 
given  by  M.  M.  Payeii  and  Boussingault,  in  this 
general  principle — that  plants  are  benefited  hy  the 
emanations  from  manures  in  exact  proportion  as 
these,  during  the  process  of  decomposition,  more 
closely  accompany  the  progress  of  vegetation.  As- 
suming this  principle,  these  philosophers  point  out 
the  obvious  utility  of  pulverising  hard  and  in- 
tractable organic  remains,  as  bones,  &c. ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  of  imparting  to  soft  watery  materials 
increased  consistency  and  powers  of  resisting  too 
rapid  decay.  (Ann.  de  Chemie  et  Phys.,  tofn.  iii, 
1841.  95.)  This  principle  enables  us  to  account 
for  some  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, and  to  reconcile  some  contradictory 
opinions  of  authors  as  to  the  soluble  or  insoluble 
state  of  materials  supplied  to  plants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  imbibed  by  their  roots. 

150.  Under  the  Drill  System  not  only  do 
plants  derive  the  fullest  benefit  of  light  and  air 
by  means  of  their  leaves,  but  the  soil  about  their 
roots  can  be  watered,  hoed,  and  otherwise  pul- 
verised, so  as  to  furnish  supplies  of  food  at  the 
time  when  it  is  most  required.  It  is  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  tillage  can  supersede  manure, 
or  manure  compensate    neglect  of  tillage — that 
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alkalies  oi'  azote  can  supply  adeficiencj'of  carbon, 
or  carbon  be  rendered  available  wltbout  azote,  tbe 
alkalies,  and  labour.  Draining,  tillage,  lime, 
alkalies,  burnt  clay,  farm-yard  manure,  marl, 
bones,  Flemisli  manure,  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  of  every  kind,  are  useful  in  their  proper 
places  and  at  proper  seasons.  Practice  may  teach 
a  £<')0(1  system  of  husbandry  suited  to  some  parti- 
cul.ir  soil  long  before  science  c;m  explain  it ;  and 
if  old  usages  too  frequ<"ntly  stand  in  the  way  of 
improvement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  annals 
of  science  abound  in  chaffy  projects  and  unprofit- 
able theories. 

151.  Fireside  farmers  have  long  declaimed 
against  fallowing  ;  the  moderns  have  discovered 
new  reasons  in  favour  of  the  practice.  Mean- 
while tbe  good  old  husbandman  trudged  after  his 
ance  tral  plough  and  harrow  until  theory  and 
practice  jointly  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
drill  husbandry  and  an  improved  rotation  all  tbe 
benefit  without  the  disadvantagesof  the  old  system. 
The  burning  of  barren  fields,  "  steriles  comburere 
agros"  is  another  instance  in  which  the  oldest 
practice  and  most  recent  theory  seem  likely  to 
coincide — a  practice,  however,  that  will  be  very 
likely  to  cause  serious  damage  and  wrong  unless 
its  consequence  be  carefully  investigated  (158). 

152.  It  is  evident  that  the  roots  of  ])lants  can 
only  take  up  those  matters  which  can  be  dissolved 
in  water;  and  it  is  found  that  food  of  plants  so 
dissolved  must  be  largely  diluted.  Those  sub- 
stances which  give  water  any  degree  of  colour 
may  be  considered  as  unsuitable  to  pass  directly 
into  the  vegetable  system.  It  is  the  i)rovince  of 
husbandry  to  avail  itself  of  those  chemical  or  me- 
chanical proj)erties  of  the  soil  which  prepare  the 
food  of  ])lants,  which  at  one  time  render  soluble 
materials  insoliiMe,  and  at  another  time  dissolve 
them  again.  Carbonic  acid,  as  we  have  seen, 
(61,)  acts  tlius  upon  lime,  locking  it  up  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  in  the  shell  perhaps  of  a  snail,  and 
in  due  season  aided  only  by  the  agency  of  rain 
wafer,  washing  it  away  again  from  rocks  of  n)aible. 
It  is  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  living 
water  filtering  through  well-drained  and  fertile 
soils  that  dissolves  many  alkaline,  cartliy,  carbona- 
ceous and  azotised  matters,  and  carries  them 
through  the  roots  into  the  vegetable  circulation. 

153.  Some  isolated  passages  in  recent  publica- 
tions of  high  authority  may  mislead  a  careless 
reader  into  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  re- 
spective functions  of  the  leaves  and  roots  in  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  and  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
there  are  some  vague  reasonings  by  Liebig, 
which  together  with  the  incoherent  arrangement 
of  bis  erudite  and  otherwise  valuable  book  would 
CGitainly  convey  a  fallacious  impression  on  his 
point  not  more  inconsistent  with  good  husbandry 
than  with  what  will  be  found  the  real  opinions  of 
that  eminent  chemist,  on  a  close  and  diligent  ex- 
amination, a  repeated  perusal  of  his  pages  which 
they  will  abundantly  repay.  Very  little,  however, 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject 
since  the  publication  of  Davy's  sixth  lecture. 
"  Vegetable  and  animal  substances  deposited  in  the 
soil,  as  is  shown  by  universal  experience,  are  con- 
sumed during  the  process  of  vegetation  ;  and  they 
can  only  nourish  the  plant  by  affording  solid 
matters  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  water,  or 
gaseous  substances  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  fluids  in  the  leaves  of  vegetables;  but  such 
parts  of  them  as  are  rendered  gaseous,  and  that 
pass  into  the  atmosphere,  must  produce  a  compa- 


ratively small  effect ;  for  gases  soon  become  dif- 
fused through  the  mass  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  great  object  in  the  application  of  manure 
sbouhl  be  to  make  itaflbrd  as  much  soluble  matter 
as  possible  to  tbe  roots  of  the  plants  ;  and  that  in 
a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  so  that  it  may  be 
entirely  consumed  in  forming  its  sap  and  organ- 
ized pai  ts." 

154.  M.  IJousslngault  refers  to  some  experi- 
ments of  M.  Gazzeri,  tending  to  prove  that  tbe 
roots  of  plants  in  contact  with  solid  organic  mat- 
ter really  exercise  the  power  of  rendering  it  so- 
luble ;  and  to  a  remark  of  M.  Saussure,  who  ob- 
served that  plants  growing  in  mould  deprived  of  its 
soluble  matters  by  repeated  washings,  attained, 
nevertheless,  perfect  maturity,  though  producing 
fewer  seeds  than  other  plants  in  soil  not  washed. 
IM.  B.  on  the  whole  thinks  it  probable  that  ex- 
treme opinions  have  been  formed  on  both  sides  ; 
that  plants  derive  from  the  atmosphere  more  than 
agriculturists  in  general  can  be  led  to  believe  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  siil  contributes  to 
vegetation,  besides  the  saline  and  earthy  materials, 
a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  could 
be  imagined,  according  to  the  calculations  of  cer- 
tain physiologists.  With  reheard  in  particular  to 
ammonia,  M.  B.  concludes,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions on  the  use  of  guano  during  his  residence  in 
Peru,  that  ])lants  derive  the  major  part  of  their 
azotised  matter  from  the  ammoniacal  salts  which 
exist  or  are  formed  in  manures. 

155.  Perhaps  we  are  now  prepared  to  bestow 
a  little  attention  upon  some  singular  facts  ascer- 
tained by  different  observers  at  different  times, 
mostly  without  any  reference  to  agriculture,  but 
not  the  less  important  on  that  account,  if  we  find 
them  capable  of  practical  application.  To  these 
we  ave  already  briefly  alluded  (32) ,  after  detailing 
some  properties  of  charcoal  (29  to  31),  which  the 
reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind.  He  will  also 
recollect  some  other  properties  of  the  same  sub- 
stance (33,  34). 

156.  M.  de  Saussure,  after  establishing  the 
absorbing  powers  of  charcoal  for  different  gases, 
extended  bis  interesting  researches  to  other  sub- 
stances of  a  porous  nature  ;  but  found  no  body 
which  possessed  tbe  pro[)crty  in  so  high  a  degree 
as  charcoal.  The  papers  of  M.  de  S.,  in  Thom- 
son's Annals,  vol.  6,  are,  however,  very  deser- 
ving of  attention  by  an  experimental  inquirer. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  En- 
glish Agricultural  Society  contains  a  paper  on  the 
physical  properties  of  soils,  by  Professor 
Schubler,  which  may  also  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  suggesting  principles  for  discovering 
and  correcting  what  is  deficient  in  some  qualities 
of  any  given  soil. 

157.  More  instructive,  however,  is  the  profound 
work  of  Leslie  on  the  relations  of  air  to  heat  and 
moisture,  published  about  thirty  yeais  ago.  In 
their  several  affinities  to  moistiue,  the  earthy 
bodies  discover  the  most  essential  diflference  of 
constitution.  Alumine  causes  a  dryness  of  84  de- 
grees, carbonate  of  magnesia  75,  carbonate  of  lime 
70,  silica  40.  Tbe  absorbing  powers  of  silica 
are  not  only  feeble  but  of  small  extent.  Alumine 
and  magnesia,  on  the  other  band,  have  their 
energy  scarcely  impaired  by  repeated  absorp- 
tions. The  great  absorbent  power  of  the  ar- 
gillaceous compared  with  siliceous  bodies  de- 
serves particwlar  attention.  But  many  of  the  com- 
pound earths  and  stones  possess  the  power  of 
Attracting  moisture  from  tbe  air  in  a  still  higher 
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degree.  These  substances  need  only  to  be 
pounded  or  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  then 
exposed  for  a  certain  time  near  a  strong  fire. 
Pipe  clay,  though  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
silica,  occasioned  a  dryness  of  85  degrees;  whin- 
stone  or  trap,  though  very  compound,  produced 
an  effect  equal  to  80  degrees  ;  and  sea-sand, 
having  an  admixture  of  shells,  gave  a  dryness  of 
70  degrees.  Buttorrefaction  seems  remarkably  to 
diminish  the  faculty  of  earthy  substances  to  at- 
tract moisture.  Clay  roasted  in  a  strong  fire 
causes  a  dryness  of  only  3")  degrees;  and  urged  in 
a  blacksmith's  forge  it  affords  no  more  than  8. 
The  process  by  which  nature  gradually  divides, 
softens,  and  disposes  stony  bodies  to  receive 
moisture,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
our  whinstone  or  trap.  A  piece  of  solid  trap  pro- 
duced 00  degrees ;  another  piece,  decayed  and 
crumbling,  gave  86  degrees;  but  another  piece  of 
thesame  rock,  already  reduced  to  mould,  afforded 
92  degrees.  The  ameliorating  influence  of  culture 
is  exemplified  in  sea-sand  :  fine  sand  caused  a  dry- 
ness of  70  degrees;  sand  from  the  paths  of  a  sheep 
walk  near  the  beach  78  degrees  ;  and  the  same 
sand  lately  brought  into  cultivation  85  degrees. 
Still  these  effects  are  inferior  to  tbat  of  garden 
mould,  which  amounts  to  95  degrees,  and  to 
which  decomposed  trap  approaches  the  nearest. 
This  material,  in  its  moulded  state,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  richest  agricultural  districts.  Other 
cultivated  soils  exert  a  similar  power  of  absorption 
and  which  appear  always  proportioned  to  their 
respective  goodness.  Nor  are  such  increased  ener- 
gies to  be  ascribed  to  the  amelioration  from 
manure,  since  this  ingedient,  separately,  has  less 
influence  than  the  earths  themselves.  It  there- 
fore seems  highly  probable  that  the  fertility  of 
soil  depends  chiefly  on  their  disposition  to  imbibe 
moisture. 

158.  "  I  have  just  glanced  at  a  theory  which,  if 
it  were  confirmed  by  further  experience,  would 
greatly  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  useful  science. 
On  the  nature  of  soils,  the  improvements  in  che- 
mistry have  as  yet  thrown  scarcely  any  light  what- 
ever ;  and  notwithstanding  the  mighty  promises 
held  forth  to  us,  agriculture  is  still  obliged,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  grope  her  way  by  the  glim- 
mering of  rude  experience.  The  various  absor- 
bent earths  offer  something  like  a  principle  of 
distinction  among  them.  The  operations  of  til- 
lage serve  to  open  and  mellow  the  soil ;  while  the 
])rocess  of  paring  and  burning,  if  it  goes  farther 
than  the  mere  destruction  of  the  noxious  roots 
and  fibres,  bakes  and  hardens  the  surface,  ren- 
dering it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  till, 
after  some  lapse  of  time,  it  again  recovers  its 
proper  constitution." 

159.  The  foregoing  observations  of  Sir  John 
Leslie  refer  solely  to  the  absorption  of  water- 
moisture  from  the  air  by  different  substances. 
'J'hose  of  ]\J.  de  Saussure  (32)  show  the  absorbing 
powers  of  wood  charcoal  for  various  gases,  espe- 
cially for  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  We  will 
next  consider  some  experiments  of  Woodhouse, 
Davy,  and  Faraday,  and  some  recent  communica- 
tions of  M.  M.  Boussingault  and  Payen.to  whose 
sagacity  and  perseverance  agriculture  owes  so 
much  ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  admire,  at  kast, 
if  we  cannot  explain,  the  provisions  by  which  the 
commonest  ingredients  of  the  soil  attract,  perhaps 
combine,  the  elements  of  ammonia  and  lock  up 
other  organic  matters  until  they  are  required  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and    finally    afford 


abundant  food  to  growing  plants  from  the  inso- 
luble and  otherwise  worthless  refuse  of  manufac- 
tures. 

160.  The  combinations  of  azote  with  the  ele- 
ments of  water  have  been  adverted  to  in  many 
preceding  paragraphs  (IB,  75,  &c.).  The  ob- 
scurity that  still  shrouds  the  formation  of  am- 
monia, and  the  nitrates  in  the  atmosphere  and  in 
the  soil,  gives  interest  and  value  to  some  facts 
about  to  be  stated.  It  is  for  geologists  to  specu- 
late upon  the  action  of  volcanoes  as  a  source  of 
ammonia — for  chemists  to  decide  whether  the  am- 
monia that  is  constantly  found  in  some  soils,  and 
the  nitric  acid  in  others,  are  there  generated  by  the 
union  of  their  elements  (azote,  oxygen,  and  .hydro- 
gen), or  are  merely  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  stored  up  for  the  use  of  plants.  But  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  it  is  enough  to  enquire  what 
ingredients  of  the  soil  usually  afford  these  com- 
pounds of  azote,  and  by  Vi'hat  means  they  can  be 
rendered  more  efficient,  whether  we  suppose  them 
capable  of  combining  or  merely  absorbing  and 
retaining  nitric  acid  or  ammonia. 

161.  The  existence  of  ammonia  has  been  con- 
stantly detected  in  various  kind  of  clay,  and  in 
soils  containing  iron  ;  certain  calcareous  and  other 
soils  have  been  fnund  to  yield  nitrates  moreorless 
pure,  and  after  a  time  have  again  produced  the 
same  substances  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the 
period  intervening  between  the  successive  opera- 
tions. Soils  ])Osscssing  these  properties  are  the 
most  fertile  of  all, 

162.  Professor  Woodhouse,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
corded the  following  experiment  in  September, 
1808.  He  exposed  halfa  pound  of  soot  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  pearl  ash  in  a  covered  crucible 
to  the  intense  heat  of  a  furnace  for  two  hours. 
When  the  mixture  became  cold,  it  was  emptied 
upon  a  plate,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water 
was  poured  upon  it,  when  it  immediately  caught 
fire.  Mr.  W.  was  astonished  to  find  a  disengage- 
ment of  ammonia.  The  experiment  was  repeated 
with  common  charcoal,  with  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult. He  observes  that  azote  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  ammonia,  and  as  this  base  is  not 
contained  in  either  potash,  water,  or  charcoal, 
he  naturally  asks  "  whence  did  it  arise  to  form 
the  ammoniacal  gas  ?" — Nicholson's  Journal,  ^x.\. 
290. 

163.  The  experiment  was  "  repeated  with  much, 
earnestness"  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  found  by  cooling 
the  mixture  out  of  the  contact  of  nitrogen,  that 
no  ammonia  was  then  formed;  he  therefore  con- 
cluded that  "  this  substance  evidently  owed  its 
existence  to  the  absorption  of  atmospherical  air  by 
the  charcoal."  Carbonaceous  matter,  therefore, 
heated  strongly  with  potash,  acquires  the  property 
of  forming  ammonia  when  moistened  and  exposed 
to  the  air. 

164.  In  the  Quarterly  Journal  for  April,  1825, 
Mr.  Faraday  published  some  cases  of  .the  formation 
of  ammonia,  and  some  means  of  testing  the  pre- 
sence of  minute  portions  of  nitrogen  in  certain 
states.  Having  occasion  to  examine  an  organic 
substance  with  reference  to  any  nitrogen  it  might 
contain,  Mr.  F.  was  struck  with  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtained  when  healed  alone  in  a  tube, 
or  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassa  :  in  the 
former  case  no  ammonia  was  produced,  in  the 
latter  abundance.  He  was  induced  to  heat  potash 
with  substances  containing  no  nitrogen,  as  lignine, 
sugar,  &c.,  and  was  surprised  to  find  ammonia 
still  a  result  of  the  experiment.    This  led  to  trials 
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with  different  vegetable  substances,  all  of  which 
yielded  ammonia  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity, 
and  ultimately  it  was  found  that  even  several 
metals  when  treated  in  the  same  way  gave  similar 
results.  Potash  is  not  the  only  substance  which 
produces  this  effect  with  metals  and  vegetable 
substances.  Soda  produces  it,  so  also  does  lime- 
Water  or  its  elements  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
the  experiment.  Potash  or  soda  in  the  state  of 
hydrates  generally  contain  the  water  necessary. 
Pure  caustic  lime  with  dry  linen  produced  scarcely 
a  trace  of  ammonia,  whilst  the  same  portion  of 
linen  with  hydrate  of  lime  yielded  it  readily. 
Much  appeared  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
potash,  sugar  for  instance,  which  with  a  very  little 
potash  would  with  difficulty  yield  traces  of  am- 
monia, does  so  very  readily,  when  the  quantity  of 
potash  is  doubled  or  trebled;  and  linen  which 
with  potash  gives  ammonia  very  readily,  yields  it 
the  more  readily  and  in  greater  quantity  as  the 
proportion  of  potash  is  increased.  Mr.  Faraday 
was  induced  in  the  course  of  these  experiments  to 
try  again  and  again  whether  the  potash  or  lime 
would  not  yield  ammonia  when  heated  alone,  but 
when  well  prepared,  and  the  tubes  experimented 
in  perfectly  clean,  they  gave  no  indication  of  it. 
By  exposure  to  air  for  three  days  in  a  room  hydrate 
of  lime  appeared  to  have  acquired  the  power  of 
evolving  a  little  ammonia  when  heated,  and  caustic 
lime  so  exposed  gave  still  stronger  traces  of  it. 
White  Cornish  clay,  being  heated  red  hot  and 
then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  week,  gave  plenty 
of  ammonia  when  heated  in  a  tube.  When  the 
substances  were  preserved  in  wellstoi)pereil  phials, 
these  effects  was  not  produced.  Mr.  Faraday 
concludes  with  the  just  observation  that  "  the 
circumstances  of  the  absorption  by  lime  and  other 
bodies,  of  something  from  inhabited  atmospheres, 
which  yields  ammonia  when  thus  tested,  is  very 
interesting." 

165.  The  refuse  of  sugar  houses  has  long  been 
considered  a  valuable  manure  in  this  country,  but 
we  are  informed  by  M.  M.Boussingault  and  Payen 
that  it  used  to  be  thrown  away  in  France,  until 
one  of  these  philosophers  made  known  its  virtue 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  1824.  Since  that 
time  it  has  come  into  such  repute  as  to  form  a 
considerable  article  of  importation  from  other 
countries  into  France,  where  the  sugar  refiners 
can  now  realise  for  their  refuse  more  than  the 
original  price  of  the  animal  charcoal  and  other 
materials  of  which  it  originally  consisted.  It  is 
imported  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  Lon- 
don, Cologne,  Genoa,  and  I'rieste,  from  Russia 
and  Bavaria.  The  fertilising  properties  of  this 
black  manure  enhance  the  value  of  bones  that 
have  been  previously  exhausted  of  their  gelatine 
and  glue.  These,  calcined,  furnish  animal  char- 
coal ;  but  unless  so  prepared  are  deemed  of  little 
value  by  M.  M.  Boussingault  and  Payen,  who  con- 
sider the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  ob- 
tained from  calcined  bones  and  from  the  refuse  of 
glue  manufactories  as  producing  no  sensible  influ- 
ence on  vegetation. 

Ifi6.  When  the  refuse  from  sugar-houses  came 
to  be  appreciated,  and  the  demand  for  it  to  exceed 
the  supply,  a  manufactory  of  animalised  carbon 
was  established  in  France  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Carbonaceous  matters  were  first  calcined 
with  calcareous  earth  in  close  vessels,  and  then 
mixed  with  putrescent  animal  substances,  which 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  ofTensive  properties. 
This  new  article  of  manufacture  is  now  extensively 


applied  in  large  towns  to  the  purposes  of  disinfect- 
ing many  sources  of  pestilential  effluvia,  and  of 
fertilising  the  fields  without  any  risk  of  imparting 
disagreeable  properties  to  the  growing  vegetables, 
or  of  ])olluting  the  pure  and  fragrant  atmosphere 
of  the  couniry. 

167.  It  is  difficult,  as  M.  M.  Boussingault  and 
Payen  remark,  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  these 
operations,  so  important  to  rural  economy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  the  theory  which  ascribes 
to  vegetable  humus  (^58)  and  ulmic  acid  the  first 
rank  among  manures. 

H(8.  Par[xg  and  Burning. — The  philosophers 
just  named  inform  us  that  the  good  effects  of  paring 
and  burning  {icohv.age)  tenacious  soils  abounding 
in  vegetable  remains,  seems  to  them  owing — 
1st,  To  the  destruction  of  an  excess  of  organic 
material  destitute  of  azotised  substances.  2nd, 
To  the  transfoimation  of  the  superficial  layer  of 
soil  into  an  absorbent  carbonaceous  mould  capable 
of  retaining  part  of  the  ammoniacal  vapours 
evol  ved  during  the  calcination, of  facilitating  the  per- 
colation of  water,  of  moderating  the  decomposition 
of  the  organic  matter  of  the  manures,  and  of  con- 
densing the  azotised  gaseous  products  of  their 
fermentation.  3rd,  To  the  conversion  of  the 
vegetable  salts  into  carbonates  which  have  an 
alcaliue  action  favourable  to  vegetation.  Pro- 
fessor Liebig  relates  instances  of  heath,  &c.,  being 
burned  to  great  advantage,  which  he  attributes, 
rather  exclusively,  to  the  production  of  alkaline 
carbonates.  Davy,  having  found  some  peat  ashes 
which  he  had  analysed  to  be  rich  in  gypsum,  was 
led  to  cons'der  that  substanceas  constituting  their 
principal  value  ;  others,  observing  the  rich  verdure 
of  spots  where  charcoal  had  been  burned,  have 
supposed  that  the  dust  or  powder  of  charcoal  would 
be  found  an  useful  application,  and  this  conjecture 
has  been  verified  by  experiment. 

169.  1  he  Burning  of  Clay  lias  been  exten 
sively  practised,  with  permanent  advantage.  Two 
objects  are  attained  by  this  process  :  —  1st,  Every 
kind  of  clay  exposed  to  a  red  heat  is  rendered  less 
cohesive,  and  has  its  attraction  for  water  dimi- 
nished C157).  The  objection  of  Sir  John  Leslie 
(158)  does  not  apply  to  clay.  But,  secondly,  a 
still  greater  improvement  is  effected  in  such  clays 
as  by  burning  assume  a  red  colour.  In  these  the 
salts  of  iron  are  decomposed,  and  the  resulting  red 
oxide  is  found  to  possess  the  faculty  of  generating 
or  absorbing  ammonia. 

170.  The  roots,  &c.,  of  weeds  may  be  commit- 
ted to  the  flames  when  they  are  of  a  tough  and 
intractable  description.  But  most  of  these,  if  well 
fermented  with  liquid  manure,  gas  water,  &c.,  and 
burled  in  the  soil  at  the  commencement  of  a  rota- 
tion, would  gradually  moulder  and  disajjpear  after 
frequent  exposure  to  the  influence  of  air,  warmth, 
and  moisture.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Many  vegetable  substances 
soon  decay  in  calcareous,  sandy,  hungry  earth, 
which  would  remain  for  years  unchanged,  if  em- 
bedded in  tenacious  claj-. 

171.  On  the  whole  it  is  to  be  feared  that  car- 
bonaceous mateiials  are  often  unprotitably  con- 
sumed for  the  sake  of  their  alkaline  salts.  Heath 
and  peat  may  be  excepted,  provided  that  due  care 
and  judgment  be  used  in  the  disposal  of  their 
ashes.  These  ought  to  be  immediately,  and  evenly 
distributed,  or  mixed  with  fresh-slaked  lime  and 
some  earthy  or  carbonaceous  material.  As  the 
alkalies  in  all  their  combinations  are  rapidly  dis- 
solved in  water,  they  ought  only  to  be  finally  used 
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in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  soluble 
compounds  they  may  form  can  be  arrested  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  As  these  salts  are  not  volatile 
they  can  be  used  upon  grass  land  without  loss,  and 
in  all  cases  should  be  sparingly  scattered  over  a 
large  surface. 


THE    FARMER. 

No.  7, 
On  Hay  Making. 
The  preparing  of  grasses,  clover,  and  other  vege- 
table substances  as  winter  food  for  horses  and  cattle, 
does  not  in  general  receive  that  care  and  attention 
which  so  imporlant  a  subject  deserves  ;  in  many  in- 
stances quantitit  is  preferred  to  quality  ;  ignorant 
or  heedless  of  the  consequences,  a  large  quantity  of 
bad  harvested  food  is  placed  before  cattle,  who  in 
the  vain  endeavour  to  satisfy  tbeir  hunger,  consume 
the  indigestible  stuff,  VFJiich  distends  their  stomachs, 
and  causes  an  undue  craving  appetite  for  more  ;  from 
the  want  of  nutritive  juices  in  the  food,  the  cattle 
become  weak  and  unfit  for  labour;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  cattle  are  supidied  witb  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wholesome,  well-harvested  food,  they 
eat  the  same  with  avidity,  tbe  stomach  not  being 
over  loaded  ;  the  digestive  organs  acting  freely  upon 
the  juices,  convey  the  requisite  portion  into  the 
blood,  thus  causing  a  free  circulation,  and  the  animal 
is  lively  and  performs  its  functions  with  health  and 
activity. 

Harvesting,  or  making  hay,  is  generally  considered 
so  simple  an  operation,  and  so  easily  acquired,  that 
most  persons  fancy  themselves  competent  to  the  task ; 
but  how  few  perform  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be 
done ;  what  immense  quantities  of  good  hay  is 
spoiled  every  year  through  mismanagement.  To 
obtain  good  hay,  &c.,  requires  much  care  and  judi- 
cious attention.  Hay  should  always  be  mown  before 
it  is  quite  ripe,  that  is,  before  the  snp  becomes  dry 
and  the  seeds  hard  ;  by  cutting  it  a  few  days  before 
it  is  ripe,  you  secure  tbe  benefit  of  the  vegetable 
substances,  which  when  properly  harvested  becomes 
wholesome  and  nutritious  fodder.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  weatber,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  general  rule  for  harvesting,  but  tbe 
following  bints  may  be  deemed  serviceable. 

In  fine  clear  weatber  let  your  hay  remain  in  the 
swatb,  a  whole  day  after  it  is  cut ;  the  next  day  it 
should  be  well  spread  and  turned  over  once,  so  that 
every  portion  may  be  exposed  to  tbe  sun  ;  make  it 
into  small  grass  cocks  for  tbe  night;  next  day  open 
and  spread  it  again  in  the  sun,  give  it  another  turn- 
ing, and  before  the  hay  becomes  cool,  make  it  into 
large  cocks  ;  let  them  rest  a  day  untouclied,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  hay  will  be  in  prime  condition 
for  making  into  a  rick,  or  placing  on  a  hay-loft.  In 
fine  hot  weaiher  bay  does  not  require  much  harvest- 
ing ;  if  it  is  too  mucb  exposed  to  the  sun  the  juices 
are  lost,  the  bay  becomes  bard,  brittle,  and  of  little 
value  :  instead  of  being  withered  and  retaining  the 
nutritious  qualities,  though  in  a  dry  slate.  When 
hay  that  has  been  proi)erly  harvested  is  put  together 
in  a  stack  or  rick,  it  undergoes  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  or  fermentation,  which  renders  it  mellow  and 
more  palatable  for  tbe  cattle  and  horses,  but  if  the 
sap  is  all  dried  up,  no  heat  is  engendered,  and  thus 
it  becomes  very  little  better  than  straw  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  bay  is  put  together  before  it  is 
sufficiently  harvested,  the  stack  becomes  heated  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  nutritiouB  qualities  are  de- 


stroyed, and  consequently  rendered  unwholesome  as 
food  for  horses,  and  totally  unfit  for  cattle. 

If  the  weatber  is  unsettled  and  showery,  you 
must  endeavour  to  mow  your  hay  while  it  is  dry,  as 
the  cutting  it  when  wet,  renders  the  underside  of 
the  swatb  liable  to  be  injured  much  sooner  than  if 
cut  when  dry.  Should  the  weather  continue  showery, 
it  is  advisable  to  leave  the  swath  untouched,  for  it 
will  keep  much  better  in  the  swath  than  any  other 
way  ;  but  if  between  showers  you  commence  spread- 
ing your  hay,  open  only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time, 
turn  that  over,  secure  it  in  small  cocks,  then  spread 
another  lot,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  gone  over  the 
field,  being  careful  to  spread  no  more  than  may  be 
collected  together  in  a  short  time,  should  the  rain 
come  on.  By  following  this  plan  many  a  large  field 
of  hay  has  been  got  together  in  good  condii;ion  in 
very  sliowery  weather.  Again,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues very  wet  for  a  considerable  time,  the  grass 
under  the  swath  begins  to  turn  yellow,  you  must 
watch  the  opportunity  of  the  first  dry  hour  to  turn 
tbe  swath  upside  down  without  shaking  it ;  or  if  the 
hay  is  in  small  cocks,  remove  them  and  place  one 
upon  another,  as  the  letting  them  remain  long  in  the 
place  where  tbe  grass  becomes  yellow,  is  injurious 
to  the  grass,  and  soon  rots  the  hay. 

When  hay  that  is  intended  to  be  made  into  a  rick 
is  rather  damp,  it  is  advisable  to  make  it  into  large 
cocks,  about  a  cart  load  or  two  in  each;;  let  it  remain 
so  for  two  or  three  days,  which  will  prevent  its  over- 
heating or  getting  mouldy  when  made  into  tbe  rick. 

Clover  requires  rather  more  care  in  harvesting 
than  hay,  for,  being  a  juicy  vegetable  with  broad 
leaves,  it  imbibes  the  wet  more  rapidly  than  hay  or 
grass. 

Ryegrass  and  evergrass  should  invariiiblv  be  cut 
long  before  they  are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to 
ripen,  the  stalks  become  bud,  the  seeds  shed  and 
are  lost,  and  in  that  state  they  are  almost  worthless 
as  food  for  cattle.  In  harvesting  ryegrass,  &c.,  the 
same  plan  as  recommended  for  hay  should  be 
adopted. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  hay  barns,  or  sheds, 
are  not  more  general,  particularly  in  Wales,  where 
the  billy  state  of  the  country  renders  it  so  liable  to 
frequent  and  sudden  changes  in  tke  weather,  having 
the  variableness  of  the  four  seasons  often  in  a  few 
hours.  The  erection  of  hay-sheds  are  very  simple, 
easily  done,  and  not  expensive  ;  some  are  made  by 
fixing  four  strong  poles  in  the  ground,  about  8,  10, 
or  12  feet  high,  formed  like  tbe  four  corners  of  a  rick, 
and  secured  at  top  by  frame  work  ;  on  that  frame 
slight  poles  are  placed  in  tbe  form  of  a  roof,  which 
is  then  thatched  witb  stravr,  fern,  or  rushes  ;  if  the 
shed  is  well  made  it  will  last  for  years,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  erection  will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  pre- 
servation of  your  hay,  &c.,  in  wet  weather,  besides 
saving  the  annual  expense  of  thatching  your  ricks. 
In  some  parts  of  England  they  make  the  roofs  of 
their  hay-sheds  moveable  ;  tbe  frame  being  longer 
than  the  roof,  mortise  holes  are  made  at  the  end  of  the 
frame,  into  which  the  upright  posts  are  introduced  ; 
thus  moving  up  and  down  as  required,  and  supported 
at  the  proper  height  by  strong  wood  or  iron  pins 
thrust  through  the  posts.  The  utility  of  these  sheds 
in  wet  and  showery  weather  is  incalculable,  for  by 
placing  the  roof  low  you  can  secure  ever  so  small  a 
quantity,  and  as  your  quantity  increases  you  can 
raise  the  roof;  even  hay  that  is  partially  moistened 
by  rain,  may  be  dried,  if  placed  lightly  under  the 
roof.  Hay  placed  in  these  sheds  is  sure  to  be  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

June,  1842.  Delta. 
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FURTHER  HINTS  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROVEMENT OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE.—ON  LEASES. 

BY    MR.    JOHN    HANNAM. 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Affrieulture.) 

Having  in  a  former  paper*  discussed  the  impor- 
tance of  Agriculture,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  lending  our  utmost  efforts  to  foster  Its  improve- 
ment, and  having  at  the  same  time  shewn  such 
means  as  were,  in  my  opinion,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote that  improvement,  in  making  any  further 
suggestions  on  the  same  subject,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  cause  why  we  should  endeavour 
to  carry  out  all  hints  that  will  give  an  impetus  to 
the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge,  but 
merely  to  show  that  these  will  lend  to  that  end. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  oflfer  any  sug- 
gestion, or  to  show  its  operation,   let  me  guard 
against  misconception  ;  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  undei  value  any  of  those  means  for  the  promotion 
of  British  husbandry   which  I  have  at  a  former 
period  urged  the  adoption  of — urged,  too,  as  the 
"  best"— because  at  this  particular  period  they  are 
the  preliminary  steps  to  other  and   more  intricate 
paths,  which  can  never  be  entered  upon  until  the 
gateway  is  free  from  obstructions  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  other  means,  which   involve  a  sa- 
crifice of  self  interest  or  of  personal  prejudices, 
can  be  extensively  employed  until  agriculture  be- 
gins to  assume  its   proper  position  as  a  science, 
and  as  a  national  interest.    When,  indeed,  by  the 
means  which  we  have  before  discussed,  we  see  it 
regarded  as  that  stay  to  the   good   ship  which  en- 
ables her  to  ride  in  the  harbour  in  safety,  while 
others  are  tossed  upon  the   treacherous  waters  ; 
when,  by  the  united  effort  and  individual  exertion 
which  those  means  develope,  we  see  the  triumphs 
of  agriculture  alike  clearly  written  on  the  face  of 
the  soil  and  the  forehead  of  the  cultivator  ;  when, 
in  fact,  what  has  been  done  teaches  the  public  to 
think  what  will  next   be   done ;  when  the  public 
mind   begins   to  J'eel  the   impulse   which,   I  am 
proud  to  say,  through  such  means  it  has  received, 
then  will  the  veriest  sluggard  find  it  his  interest 
to  move  on  with  the  crowd.     As  lie  runs,  too,  he 
will  read  a  lesson  of  instruction  in  every  field. 
When  this  is  the  case  (and  it  will  be   so,  and  that 
shortly,  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe),  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  hint  in  order  that  a  means  of 
improvement  will  be  adopted,  and  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  private  prejudice  and  individual  con- 
ceit give  way  to  any  and  every   iiistrument  that 
will  aid  in  the  discovery  of  those  treasures  which 
are  yet  buried  in  the  earth.      Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, however,  if  we  would  see  a  flourish- 
ing harvest  of  improvement,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
prepare  the  soil  as  to  sow  the  seed. 

From  this,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that,  though 
I  have  already  urged  the  adoption  of  certain  sug- 
gestions as  tiie  best  means  of  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  because  they  were  the 
best  preparatives /or  every  other,  and  because  they 
did  not  press  upon  any  particular  class,  but  were 
such  as  every  one,  however  high  or  however  low, 
could  encourage  or  promote  in  some  degree,   I  do 

*  Vide  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xi., 
p.  456,  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Iir.portance  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  best  means  of  promoting  its  Improve- 
ment." 


not  consider  them  as  the  only  essentials  to  im- 
provement, but  merely  as  agents  which  are  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  the  adoption  of  all 
means  which  tend  to  that  end.  Nor,  in  offering 
any  other  hint  towards  attaining  that  end,  do  I  at 
all  undervalue  or  depreciate  wliat  I  have  urged  be- 
fore. At  that  time  (p.  4(;0,  vol  xi.,  of  this  Jour- 
nal) I  did  not  forget  to  intimate  that,  after  we  bad 
done  all  that  then  seemed  good,  much  still  would 
be  required  of  us.  "  Excellent,"  I  observed,  "  as 
aro  the  means  which  have  been  proposed,  and 
which  wc  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages, 
when  the  friend  of  agriculture  has  supported 
these,  as  it  is  absolutely  incumbent  upon  him  to 
do,  he  has  not  done  all.  Many  means  of  bene- 
fiting the  cause  may  be  suggested,  or  may  acci- 
dentally offer  themselves,  which  I  am  far  from 
inferring  should  be  neglected,  because  they  are 
not  mentioned  here  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  re- 
mind him  that  it  will  be  his  duty,  as  a  good  and 
faithful  servant,  to  turn  them  to  the  very  best  ac- 
count." 

And  it  is  this  impression,  strengthened  by  the 
foregoing  reasons,  and  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Jirst-fruits  of  even  a  partial  adoption  of  those  pre- 
jiaratory  means,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  have 
bpgun  to  develop  themselves,  and  that  there  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  Great  Britain  ready  to  take  at  the 
tide  every  or  nny  means  that  will  promote  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  embarked,  that  impels  me 
to  offer  any  further  suggestions  to  their  notice. 
With  these  considerations  in  view,  I  feel  that 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  urge  the  adoption  of 
what  I  propose  as  absolutely  necessary,  if  I  can 
show  that  it  will  do  anything  in  furtherance  of 
agricultural  skill,  my  labour  will  not  be  in  vain. 
This,  then,  be  my  task — a  task  the  more  grateful 
when  I  reflect  that  there  are  no  preliminary  or 
practical  difficulties  lo  oppose  the  execution  of 
what  I  would  suggest;  for  if  those  to  whom  I  ap- 
peal have  the  will,  they  have  always  the  power  to 
carry  it  out  into  practice. 

This  will  require  no  further  illustration,  when 
I  state  that  my  object  is  to  suggest  to  the  land- 
owners of  the  United  Kingdom  the  propriety  of 
aba^tdoning  tlie  present  practice  of  letting  their 
farms  from  year  to  year,  and  of  adopting,  \x\  lieu 
thereof,  short  leases  of,  say,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years. 

The  propriety  or  policy  of  this  change  will  be 
seen  by  a  glance  at  the  permanent  evils  of  the 
one,  and  at  the  advantages  of  the  other.  The  first 
and  grand  evil  of  the  tenant-at-will  system  is,  that 
it  checks  the  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement. 
This  it  does  at  the  present  time  most  especially. 
Within  the  la«t  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  intelligence, 
we  know,  has  spread  most  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try ;  means  have  been  taken  which  have  drawn 
out  a  mass  of  agricultural  knowledge  scarcely  ever 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  our  former  agricul- 
turists ;  the  united  efforts  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  their  class  have  tended  to  diffuse  this  know- 
ledge into  i)laces  hitherto  impervious  to  improve- 
ment;  success  has  stimulated  exertion,  so  that 
our  land  may  be  now  fairly  said  lo  represent  a 
body  through  which  a  flow  of  vital  fluid  is  conti- 
nually circulated,  by  the  means  of  the  heart,  arte- 
ries, and  veins.  Thus  information  flows  from 
society  to  socieiy ;  theories  born  in  the  closet  are 
tested  by  practice ;  and  from  club  to  club,  from 
county  to  county,  their  truth  is  confirmed,  or 
their  errors  exploded.      T?'uth  is  scarcely  horn  be' 
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fore  she  becomes  old.  In  fact,  not  a  month  passes 
in  which  something  is  not  done — in  which  some- 
thing is  not  learnt  or  unlearnt — in  the  science  or 
practice  of  agriculture.  And  we  may  therefore 
fairly  presume  that  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in 
whicli  there  is  not  one  man  who  has  banished 
from  his  vocabulary  the  word  best — who  "ac- 
knowledges no  i)erfection,  and  knows  no  impossi- 
bili:y  ;"  and  that  there  are  very  few  farmers  in- 
deed whose  ears  are  shut  to  all  and  every  voice  of 
instruction  in  the  work  of  improvement.  How 
seriously,  then,  must  the  tenant-at-will  system 
check  the  progress  of  this  improvement.  When 
agriculture  was  to  all  appearance  a  stationary 
practice,  this  methoil  of  letting  the  land  might 
have  no  ill  effect  of  consequence  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  ;  noio,  however,  that  it  has  become 
a  progressive  science,  how  many  impediments 
does  the  system  oppose  to  its  equal  progress  as  a 
practice  ?  We  know  that  every  change  from  evil 
to  good,  in  management,  involves  an  outlay  of  ca- 
pital ;  %ve  know,  too,  that  in  every  field  there  is  an 
unworked  mine  of  agricnltuml  wealth  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  brought  to  light  without  an  cxjienditure  of 
money,  which,  once  sunk  in  the  soil,  can  only  be 
recovered  in  the  course  of  years.  Can  the  farmer, 
then,  who  has  his  farm  from  year  to  year  only, 
with  justice  to  himself  and  his  family,  enter  freely 
upon  this  outlay?  He  may  do  something,  but 
how  much  less  will  it  be  than  he  ought  to  do  ? 
But  how  many  are  they  who  will  do  nothing  in 
such  cases,  except  what  is  compulsory  ?  And  aie 
they  blameable  ?  I  think  not.  Human  ])rudence, 
family  affections,  aye,  and  selfish  care,  will  oppose 
many  and  jjungent  obstacles  to  any  man's  invest- 
ing his  property  in  a  sneculaiion  the  proceeds  of 
which  he  may  never  be  permitted  to  reap.  I  am 
not  so  ungenerous  as  to  hold  up,  as  a  bugbear, 
that  a  landlord's  tyranny  is  to  be  feared.  From 
that  source,  I  believe,  the  farmer  is  ])retty  safe,  if 
we  may  judge  by  many  of  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietois'  examples  ;  but  still,  though  he  may  actu- 
ally be  safe,  he  has  no  real  security  that  he  is  so  ; 
and  the  very  idea  of  this  is  enough  to  alarm  his 
worldly  prudence,  and  to  efi^ectually  put  away  his 
ideas  of  permanent  improvement  or  large  outlays. 
But  were  the  tenant  ever  so  confident  in  the  good 
faith  of  his  landlord,  can  he  build  upon  this  ?  His 
landlord  is  but  a  man — as  such  he  niny  err,  but 
he  must  die.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  tenant 
himself;  yet,  if  either  of  these  contingencies 
should  happen  to  one  or  the  other,  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  If  either  of  tlie  parties  should 
err  (and  the  tenant  can  no  more  answer  for 
himself,  at  all  times,  than  he  can  for  the 
owner  of  his  farm^,  and  necessity  may  tempt 
either  to  do  that  which  is  not  strictly 
just,  misconceptions  may  arise  (and  where  there 
are  factors,  agents,  stewards,  &c.,  in  the  matter 
also,  without  imputing  motives  to  any,  we  are 
aware  these  will  arise  at  times),  and  proceedings 
result,  the  consequence  of  which,  if  it  be  merely 
a  separation  of  interests  in  the  eye  of  the  landowner 
is  ruin  to  the  too  confidiny  tenant,  whose  little  whole 
is  invested  in  the  soil.  Again,  if  either  landlord 
or  tenant  should  die,  where  is  the  tenant's  capital  ? 
If  the  event  brings  a  change  of  ownership,  who 
can  answer  for  the  conduct  of  this  new  possessor? 
He  may  look  with  a  mistaken  view  on  the  subject. 
II  he  have  purchased  the  farm ,  he  will  perhaps  sup- 
pose he  has  purchased  it  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  was, 
before  the  tenant  had  employed  his  capital  upon 
it  ;  and  then  the  latter  will  have  the  pleasure  of 


paying  interest,  in  an  increase  of  rent,  for  his  own 
money.  Trustees,  &c.,  may  be  in  possession,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  justice  to  their  wards' 
interests  will  in  some  cases  overbalance  genero- 
sity to  the  tenant.  Should  the  tenant,  however, 
under  these  circumstances  die,  what  is  his  death- 
bed consolation  .'  With  him  dies  that  which 
should  have  ministered  to  the  comfort  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  !  Alas  !  this  is  a  case 
which  has  been  too  often  verified.  Can  it,  then,  be 
maintained  that  the  system  does  not  clieck  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement  ?  When  we 
look  round  upon  many  of  the  present  race  of 
tenants — wlien  we  see  how  they  have  progressed 
in  intelligence  as  a  body — and  when  we  see  what 
advances  they  have  already  mado  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  in  spite  of  this  system,  we  may  judge 
of  tlie  im[)rovement  which  would  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  were  the  tenant  able  to  make 
himself  certain  of  reaping  the  reward  of  his  own 
labour.  As  it  is,  however,  we  may  set  it  down  as 
an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  farmer  can  never 
benefit,  as  he  ought  to  do,  by  modern  improve- 
ments, until  be  becomes  a.  free  agent ;  .and  that  he 
never  can  be,  while  another  possesses  absolute 
power  over  his  capital.  Whether  or  not  this 
l)o\ver  is  used  it  is  the  same  ;  he  can  have  no  real 
confidence  while  open,  as  we  have  shewn,  to  80 
many  contingencies,  the  advent  of  any  one  of 
which  robs  him  and  his  family. 

When  we  take  these  things  into  consideration, 
and  connect  them  with  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
that  the  farmer  has  to  contend  against  ;  when  we 
reflect  that,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, his  ordinary  outlay  of  capital  is  two  years 
before  it  returtis  lo  him  with  any  interest;  that 
this  capital  is  at  the  mercy  of  fickle  seasons  from 
OMC  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  ;  that  he  has 
after  all  to  stand  the  chances  of  the  market  (which 
aie  all  the  risk  those  in  trade  run),  viz.,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices,  and  the  chance  of  good  and  sol- 
vent customers  ;  and  that,  in  addition,  under  the 
year-to  year  tendency,  he  has  no  certainty  but 
that  the  talent  which  he  invests  may  be  taken  by 
another,  there  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be  slow 
to  adopt  improvements,  or  that  he  should  be  loth 
to  put  more  in  his  farm  than  he  can  recover  again 
in  a  short  time.  Indeed,  under  such  a  system,  we 
must  have  a  large  proportion  of  bad  farmers.  The 
bold  and  intelligent  man  cannot  prudently  carry 
out  all  that  he  knows  ;  he  cannot  depend  upon  the 
future,  and  he  is  compelled  to  decline  those  per- 
manent outlays  which,  in  the  courseof  time,  wculd 
be  of  permanent  profit,  and  to  turn  hit  attention 
merely  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fearful  and  anxious  tenant  ma- 
nages, as  it  were,  from  hand  to  mouth,  invests  no 
capital  that  he  cannot  call  back  quickly,  and  seems 
always  ready  for  the  worst.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, therefore,  the  farmer  is  a  speculator  upon 
terms  peculiaily  disadvantageous.  He  has  diffi- 
culties known  and  certain,  greater,  as  wc  have 
shewn,  than  any  other  trader  ;  but,  as  a  tenant- 
at-will,  he  lias  an  uncertain  one  which  represses 
his  exertion  the  most.  The  former  he  sees,  and 
prepares  to  grapple  with  ;  but  the  latter  hangs  over 
ins  head  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  he  fears 
it  may  come  upon  him  when  he  least  knows. 
Under  its  influence,  therefore,  all  his  efforts  are 
paralysed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  grand  evil  of  the  present 
prevalent  system.  It  gives  no  security  to  the 
tenant  for  his  money  ;  he   is  bound  to  risk  his 
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capital  in  the  face  of  many  contingencies,  or  to 
make  as  few  outlays  as  possible  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence, as  we  have  shewn,  is,  that  where  one 
has  the  blind  faith  to  employ  his  capital  liberally, 
there  are  ten  whose  caution  conquers  the  spirit  of 
improvement  altogether. 

There  are  other  erils  also  attendant  on  this  sys- 
tem, which  are  not  unprevalent.  One  is,  the  facility 
which  it  affords  to  men  without  slcill  or  capital  to 
get  farms;  and  another,  the  temptation  it  holds  to 
the  needy  man  to  make  a  temporary  convenience 
of  a  farm.  Thus,  as  regards  the  first,  how  often, 
on  the  occasion  of  any  farm's  being  at  liberty,  do 
we  see  a  dozen  or  more  applicants,  who  know 
nothing  of  its  nature,  or  of  the  capital  it  requires, 
hurrying  to  the  agent  to  take  it,  on  the  presump- 
tion that, if  the  late  tenant  paid  the  rent,  they  can. 
Thus,  they  often  bargain  m  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure.  It  is  in  this  way  we  see  tenants  with  a 
capital  of  500/.  upon  a  farm  that  requires  1000/.  ; 
for,  as  the  occupier  is  a  tenant-at-will,  there  is  not 
generally  that  investigation  into  his  qualifications 
which  there  should  be ;  and  on  his  side  he  is  often 
impelled  to  take  hold  of  an  engagement,  though 
not  to  his  mind  exactly,  as  a  convenience,  and  till 
he  meets  with  something  that  suits  him  better. 
The  result  of  these  contracts  may  be  easily  defined. 
If  the  farm  be  out  of  order  at  first,  the  tenant,  who 
takes  it  as  a  convenience  {i.  e.  on  the  determina- 
tion to  get  all  he  can  from  it  without  much  cost) 
soon  finds  that  it  won't  bear  robbery  ;  but  he 
finds  out  also  that  it  won't  do  to  expend  money  in 
it;  he  is  therefore  content  to  take  what  it  gives, 
and  to  return  it  nothing ;  and  he  robs  it,  or  it  robs 
him,  till  after  a  time  there  is  no  more  left  to  rob. 
In  the  other  case  the  tenant  finds  himself  on  a 
farm  with  a  supply  of  cash  below  the  demand,  his 
farm  wants  improving,  but  "  it  must  be  done  bit 
by  bit,  he  must  see  how  it  answers,"  are  his  cogi- 
tations ;  and  of  course — as  under  this  sort  of 
management  it  grows  worse — his  land  goes  half 
Btocked,  his  crops  fail,  and  he  finds  himself  in 
difficulties  before  he  knows  how  to  turn  himself, 
the  capital  he  had  has  melted,  and  that  without 
making  any  reform  in  the  condition  of  his  farm, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  is  left  penniless,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  farm  which,  after  such  a  course  of 
negligent  management,  requires  a  capital  double 
of  what  it  ought  to  do.  He  has,  however,  courted 
the  embrace  of  the  bear,  and  it  will  not  permit 
him  to  escape  till  the  breath  is  squeezed  from  his 
body.  Tliese  are  not  supposititious  cases.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  evils  of  the  system  we  would 
abolish.  The  advantages  of  the  one  we  advo- 
cate may  be  stated  to  be,  the  prevention  of  those 
very  evils  which  the  other  produces.  Thus,  let  us 
remove  from  th»  tenant  his  doubts,  let  us  secure  to 
him,  or  kia  family,  the  interest  of  his  own  capi- 
tal ;  let  us  afiPord  him  a  moderate  length  of  tenure, 
and — by  thus  making  him  independent  of  any 
little  contretems  which  may  happen,  and  by  giving 
him  time  to  rally  against  any  unexpected  con- 
tingency— we  give  him  a  confidence  which  will 
teach  him  to  make  the  best  and  quickest  of  his 
capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  farm. 
What  is  necessary  will  then  he  politic.  There  will 
be  no  anxiety  in  making  the  outlay — no  fear  of 
reaping  the  benefit  of  it.  He  will  then  look  rather 
to  a  sure  return  than  a  quick  one. 

Before,  too,  a  contract  was  entered  into  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  there  would  be  enquiries  made 
on  both  sides  which  would  prevent  much  of  one 


evil  of  which  we  have  complained.  The  landlord 
would  require  from  the  tenant  respectability,  in- 
telligence, capital  adapted  to  the  farm,  and  the 
necessary  practical  skill  to  employ  it  properly  ; 
and  the  tenant,  before  he  concluded  his  ngieement, 
would  study  the  nature  of  his  farm,  weigh  over  its 
necessities,  measure  his  own  ability  to  meet  the 
outlay  required,  and  seek  from  the  landlord  such 
aid  as  was  requisite  to  put  it  into  proper  order  for 
his  occupation.  But  after  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, it  would  not  be  the  principle  of  the  tenant 
to  wait  to  see  if  his  farm  vould  pag,  before  he 
laid  any  capital  in  it,  but  to  endeavour  to  make  it 
pay ;  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  striving  to 
alter  and  amend  whatever  was  wrong  in  its  con- 
dition. Moreover,  as  he  would  have  no  fear  in  in- 
vesting his  capital,  all  these  improvements  he 
would  make  quickly,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit 
of  them  as  soon,  and  for  as  long  a  period,  as  pos- 
sible. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
alteration  of  the  tenure  by  which  farms  are  so 
frequently  held,  would  be  of  high  importance  to 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement  ;  but  if 
that  alteration  be  from  the  year-to-year  plan,  to  a 
system  of  leasing,  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion, 
to  do  anything  that  will,  in  a  greater  degree,  pro- 
mote that  progress.  The  process  by  which  I 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated. 

To  give  a  man  a  temporary  and  uncontrolled 
right  over  his  farm,  and  a  reasonable  security  of 
tenure,  is  to  give  him  confidence ;  and  to  make  the 
taking  of  a  farm  a  matter  of  consequence  and  con- 
sideration, both  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  farmer  with 
sJcill  and  capital  adapted  to  his  farm.  And,  without 
a  farmer  has  capital  to  expend,  confidence  to  make 
him  use  it,  and  sAill  sufficient  to  use  it  propevly, 
we  cannot  expect  to  see  his  farm  benefit,  as  it 
ought,  by  the  improvements  of  modern  agricul- 
ture. 

But  every  rule  has  its  exceptions.  I  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  all  tenants-at-will  are  bad 
managers,  or  are  wanting  in  sufficient  confidence 
to  allow  them  to  expend  capital  in  improvements. 
On  the  contrary,  I  know  many,  very  many,  first- 
rate  farmers  who  are  tenants  merely  from  year  to 
year.  They  have  confidence,  in  many  cases,  to 
look  forward,  and  to  make  a  present  and  tempo- 
rary sacrifice  for  a  future  and  permanent  good. 
But  then,  as  tenants,  we  may  say,  their  lines  have 
fallen  in  lucky  places,  or  they  could  not  do  this. 
As  it  is,  however,  we  may  saMy  doztbt  the  wisdom, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  of  these  outlays,  when  so  many 
circumstances,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  preceding 
pages,  may  interfere  to  rob  the  tenant  of  both 
capital  and  interest.  But  although  in  these  cases 
we  may  doubt  the  policy  of  such  a  use  of  the  far- 
mer's capital,  we  may  rest  sure  that  if  he,  in  some 
c&ses,  does  much  without  security,  lie  would,  in  all 
cases  do  more  ivith  a  security.  Let  it  not,  however,  be 
thought  that  I  would  infer  that  there  are  no  land- 
lords worthy  of  the  confidence  of  these  liberal 
tenants.  1  know  many,  indeed,  who  would  scorn 
to  take  advantage  of  a  conduct  which  is  their 
pride  ;  but  then,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  landlord, 
as  an  individual,  is  open,  along  with  the  tenant,  to 
many  contingencies  which  may  affect  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other;  and  if  there  are  some  farmers 
who,  with  these  iu  their  view,  can  speculate  upon 
their  farms,  there  are,  I  am  equally  well  aware, 
many  more  who  cannot  divest  themselves — how- 
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ever  amiable  or  estimable  a  man  their  landlord 
may  be — of  an  instinctive  or  intuitive  caution, 
which  keeps  them  from  vesting  capital  without 
7'eal,  as  well  as  apparent  security.  They  are,  con- 
sequently, much  worse  farmers  than  they  would 
be,  were  they  secure,  for  a  series  of  years,  by  a 
lease. 

A  quotation  which  I  have  just  met  with,  ex- 
liibits  still  more  fully  the  value  and  necessity  of 
security.  Thus  "■  Ali  the  great  operations  of  the 
husbandman  have  a  prospective  result  as  regards  the 
profi  to  be  derived.  1  he  capital  expended  in  such 
cases  is  only  to  be  drawn  back  by  periodical  re- 
turns, after  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  providing  of 
extraneous  manures,  in  the  adoption  of  rotations 
of  crops,  which  to  be  efiectual  must  be  extended 
through  many  seasons,  in  the  draining  of  land, 
and  the  like,  time  is  necessary  both  to  effect  the 
operations,  and  to  recover,  with  a  future  profit ,  the 
capital  e»iploj/ed.  A  landlord  will  scarcely  fail  to 
experience  that,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  period 
of  secure  possession  accorded  to  the  occupier,  the 
necessary  exi)enditnre  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  will  not  be  hazarded;  but,  more  than  this, 
a  person  of  good  capital  will,  like  every  trader, 
regard  as  a  benefit  the  power  of  carrying  on  his 
business  undisturbed,  and  will  set  a  pecuniary 
value  on  security  and  independence."* 

One  objection,  which  I  anticipate,  to  the  exten- 
sive letting  of  farms  on  lease  is,  that  it  would  make 
the  farmer  too  independent — i.  e.  it  would  destroy 
the  influence  of  property,  and  give  the  tenant  too 
much  control  over  his  land,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
neglect  or  rob  it. 

In  reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  objection,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  if,  by  the  influence  of  property  is 
meant  an  absolute,  and  in  many  cases,  conse- 
quently, an  arbitrary  command  over  the  tenant's 
property,  and  an  unlimited  hold  upon  his  free  will 
as  a  farmer,  and  his  opinions  as  a  man — such  an 
influence,  in  fact,  as  appertained  to  property  in  the 
feudal  ages — the  system  iconld  operate  to  diminish 
that  influence.  That,  however,  it  would  injure  that 
fair  and  legitimateinfluence  which  the  owner  ought 
to  have  over  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  I  deny. 
The  source  of  a  landlord's  legitimate  influence  is 
not  his  power  to  do  evil,  but  his  ability  to  do  good ; 
and  I  do  believe,  much  as  the  landlord's  influence 
is  apt  to  be  sneered  at,  that,  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  at  least,  where  it  depends  upon  the  for- 
mer in  one  case,  in  ten  it  springs  from  the  latter 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  connection  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  is  too  intimate,  their  interests 
are  too  much  alike,  and  the  value  of  a  good  under- 
standing at  all  times  too  apparent,  to  cause  any 
diminution  of  the  landlord's  proper  influence,  or 
any  abuse  of  the  tenant's  temporary  power,  under 
the  lease  system. 

That  his  temporary  power,  or  independence, 
would  lead  the  tenant  to  neglect  his  farm,  is 
equally  unlikely.  His  own  interest  is  guarantee 
sufficient  that  he  would  not  injure  his  land  by  im- 
proper management,  during  the  earlier  years  com- 
prised in  his  lease,  while  an  effective  stipulation, 
or  covenant,  would  guard  the  other  and  latter 
years.  Thus,  say  we  let  a  farm  on  lease  for  twenty 
years,  the  plan  would  be  for  the  tenant  to  manage 
as  he  thought  fit  for  the  first  sixteen  years  (a  few 
injurious  crops,  according  to  local  or  natural  dis- 
advantages for  such,  perhaps,  excepted),  but  to  be 
compelled,   by   a  precautionary  covenant   in  his 
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lease,  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  cropping  and 
of  tillage  for  the  last  four  years. 

Upon  this  plan,  if  a  tenant's  system  of  manage- 
ment was  a  good  one,  he  might  have  his  lease  re- 
newed at  the  expiration  of  the  sixteen  years,  when 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  system, 
and  the  compulsory  clause  would  never  come  into 
operatio7i. 

In  every  lease,  however,  as  few  stringent  cove- 
nants as  possible  should  be  introduced.  In  several 
farmers'  clubs,  where  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed, it  has  been  the  general  opinion,  that  they 
"  merely  retard  and  annoy  the  good  farmer,  and 
rarely  improve  the  unskilful."*  Indeed,  then,  so 
far  from  it  being  an  objection  that  the  farmer 
would  be  "  too  independent,"  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  he  cannot  be  too  much  so.  Thus  we  know, 
that,  as  a  tradesman,  his  speculations  should  be 
perfectly  voluntary.  A  compulsory  purchase,  or  a 
compulsory  sale,  is  always  attended  with  a  sacri- 
fice. Every  fetter,  therefore,  which  at  all  interferes 
with  the  farmer's  search  after  the  latent  treasures 
of  the  soil,  injures  or  prevents  his  success. 

Had  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  fifty  years  ago, 
ordained  that  all  letters  should  be  sent  by,  and  that 
all  travellers  should  make  use  of  the  roads  and 
coaches  then  in  existence,  and  none  else  from  that 
time  henceforward,  with  what  contempt  should  we 
now  look  back  upon  such  a  piece  of  legislative  wis- 
dom !  How  soon  would  it  have  been  repealed  !  Is  it 
more  rational,  then,  for  us  to  bid  the  farmer  make 
*'  all  speed''  to  the  goal  of  improvement,  and  yet 
to  forbid  him  the  use  of  his  eyes  in  search  of  the 
shortest  path  .' 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  the  farmer 
will,  under  a  lease  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  he  too 
much  affected  by  a  depression  of  prices,  unleas  his 
contract  be  a  very  advantageous  one  ;  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
procure  any  relief  from  his  landlord. 

The  first  position  is  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
and,  even  were  it  true,  the  latter  is  a  decided  no7i 
sequiter.  Thus,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
any  man  would  be  so  mad  as  to  take  a  farm  upon 
lease,  at  the  price  of  productions/or  o?ie  7/ear,  it 
is  just  as  likely  to  presume  that  any  landlord 
would  let  a  farm  for  a  series  of  years,  at  the  low 
prices  of  another  season.  It  is  as  fair  to  infer  one 
as  the  other;  therefore  the  chances  are  equal. 
Before,  however,  a  lease  of  a  farm  is  given  for 
such  a  period  as  twenty  years,  the  quantity  of 
produce  is  estimated,  and  the  gross  value  of  the 
same  ascertained  at  the  average  prices  of  a  num- 
ber of  years.  From  this  a  certain  fractional  part 
— (l-5th  is  generally  about|the  mark^ — is  reckoned 
for  the  rent.  The  remainder  is  calculated  to  be- 
long to  the  farmer  for  tithe,  rates,  taxes,  labour, 
maintenance  of  family,  mechnnics'  bills,  losses,  in- 
terest of  money,  &c.  And  before  a  farmer  agrees 
to  these  terms,  it  is  his  duty,  also,  to  estimate  the 
products  of  the  farm,  to  find  their  value  from  the 
average  of  other  years,  and  then  from  the  gross 
amount  to  deduct  the  cost  of  his  labour,  household 
expenses,  taxes,  tithes,  rates,  and  other  incidental 
charges ;  when,  if  he  has  a  balance  adequate  to 
the  rent,  he,  of  course,  comes  to  terms.  It  is  true, 
that  it  is  a  serious  business,  and  one  of  risk  ;  but 
a  great  deal  of  this  risk  depends  u|)on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer,  and  the  fault  of  his  judgment 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  should  he  make  a 
dear   bargain.    There  is  a   similar  chance,  how- 

*  Johnson's  Farmera'  Encyclopaedia,  p.  738. 
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ever,  of  taking  a  farm  at  too  dear  a  rent  from  year 
to  year,  but  this  is  no  rule  : — no  system  can  be 
made  to  protect  those  who  have  not  knowledge  enough 
to  keep  out  of  danger. 

But,  then,  it  is  said  that  the  lessee  cannot  pro- 
cure any  relief  from  his  landlord.  This,  as  I  have 
■aid,  does  not  follow  at  all,  even  if  we  allow  the 
former  part  of  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  he  is 
not  able  to  say — "  you  must  reduce  the  rent  of  my 
farm,  or  I  must  leave  it ;"  but,  still,  he  can  at  any 
time  ask  for  relief;  and,  as  the  power  of  giving  is 
as  much  at  the  option  of  the  owner  in  one  case  as 
the  other,  tbere  is  an  equal  probability  of  success. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  us  to  assume 
that  this  demand  would  be  made,  except  where 
misconduct  or  ignorance  had  operated  upon  the 
lessee  (and  both  are  companions,  which  bring 
their  own  rewards  along  with  them,  and  no  law 
can  or  ought  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  thcsame^ 
—for,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  the  very  serious 
nature  of  the  contract,  its  duration,  and  the  consi- 
deration required  before  any  one  would  become 
a  party  in  so  responsible  an  engagement,  is  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  no  hasty  conclusion  would  be 
come  to  ;  but  that  a  contract,  which  was  to  be  in 
force  for  a  length  of  time,  would  bebased  upon  the 
prices  of  products  for  a  number  of  years  past.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  fluctuations  of  the  market 
would  not  derange  the  calculations  of  the  lessee — 
the  conditions  of  his  agreement  preparing  bim  for 
the  rise  and  fall.  But  there  is  another  safeguard 
against  bad  times,  which  the  holder  of  a  lease  pos- 
sesses. When  he  takes  a  farm,  in  the  manner  I 
have  detailed,  he  values  the  gross  products  of  the 
same,  not  at  what  it  will  produce  by  his  superior 
management,  but  at  what  it  does  produce  at  the 
time  being,  or  at  what  it  is  calculated  to  produce 
in  its  present  condition.  If,  tberefore,  he  can,  by 
superior  skill,  make  it  produce  one-fourth  more 
than  it  did  formerly,  his  lease  ensures  him  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  encourages  him  to  continue  bis 
improvements ;  and,  when  a  depression  of  the 
market  takes  place,  if  his  produce  does  not  fetch 
so  much  as  it  did  once,  he  finds  that  he  has  more 
in  quantity,  so  that  the  aggregate  value  shews  still  in 
his  favour ;  but  should  brisk  markets  come,  he 
has  both  good  prices  and  an  increased  quantity  of 
produce. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  deter- 
mining the  annual  rental  under  a  lease  which  is 
extensively  used  as  a  guard  against  fluctuations, 
i.e.  by  a  sliding  scale,  regulated  by  the  price  of 
grain,  &c.,  for  the  year  past.  Thus  a  farra  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  to  pay  a  certain  rent-charge, 
when  wheat  sells  at  8s.  per  bushel ;  but  should 
the  price  fall  to  6s.  per  bushel,  the  landlord's  rent 
falls  in  the  same  ratio  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  tliat  the 
gross  value  of  the  produce  will  decline  in  the  same 
measure.  By  this  means  the  farmer  is  partially 
protected.  To  this  it  has  been  urged  that,  if  it 
does  good  at  one  time,  it  does  evil  at  another  ;  for, 
since  high  prices  are  not  only  caused  by  increased 
consumption,  but  also  by  decreased  production, 
when  the  price  of  grain  gets  up,  owing  to  a  defi- 
cient yield  or  a  bad  harvest,  the  farmer  will  have 
to  pay  an  increased  rent.  This  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  be  a  fatal  objection.  To  these,  then,  the 
fixed  system  recommends  itself.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  by  no  means  impolitic  to  endure  a  small  evil 
for  a  great  good,  and  we  should  remember,  that, 
by  the  system  of  corn  rents,  the  farmer  has  three 
out  of  the  four  points  in  his  favour.  Thus,  if  prices 


arc  low,  from  a  limited  demand,  he  has  a  reduction 
of  rent. 

If  prices  are  low  from  an  increased  production,  he 
has  more  grain,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  f  reduced 
rent. 

If  on  the  otlier  hand  prices  are  high  from  an  in- 
creased demand,  he  has  a  higher  rent  to  pay;  but 
then  he  has  more  monev  to  pay  it  with  ;  for  as  the 
rent  is  but,  say  l-5th  of  the  produce,  the  owner  only 
gets  l-5th  of  the  advance  in  price. 

And  it  is  only  when  the  advance  of  price 
arises  from  a  decreased  production,  that  it  operates 
against  him.  Then  he  has  a  higher  rent  without 
any  advantage  of  market ;  for  it  is  probable  that 
the  advance  of  the  value  of  his  grain  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  diminution  of  the  quantity. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  his  grain  is  not  all  loss  to 
the  farmer.  His  original  rent  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  his  land  will  grow  a  certain 
quantity  per  acre  ;  but  this  quantity  is  the  average 
of  a  number  of  years  ;  so  that  if  one  year  he 
falls  short  of  the  quantity,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  in  other  years  he  exceeds  it.  When 
we  consider,  too,  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  making 
improvements,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  exceeds 
the  estimated  quantity  upon  which  his  rent  was 
originally  based,  much  more  frequently,  and  more 
largely,  than  he  falls  short  of  it. 

But  a  truce  to  these  objections.  Whether  the 
sliding  or  the  fixed  rent  may  be  preferred  is  a 
matter  of  no  imi)ortance  compared  with  the  great 
questiou  itself — lease  or  no  lease.  And  in  can- 
vassing the  various  minuHce  connected  with  the 
two  systems,  to  endeavour  to  refute  one  system  at 
the  cx[iense  of  the  other  is  useless  ;  for  both  cati 
produce  evidence  worth  more  than  a  volume  of 
oinnion— fact.  Both  have  been  in  operation,  both 
are  now  so,  and  the  beneficial  etfects  of  each  re- 
quire no  commentary.  But,  indeed,  in  advocating 
by  argument,  founded  merely  upon  reason,  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  letting  lauds  by  lease, 
as  a  means  for  promoting  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  we  can  bring  no  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  position  so  conclusive  as  that  which  is  open  to 
our  eyes.  Turn  them,  then,  to  Scotland,  where 
the  system  is  and  has  been  at  work  largely,  and 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  We 
see  a  country  which,  with  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages of  soil,  climate,  &c.  to  contend  against,  has 
become  the  nursery  of  agriculture.  We  see  a  race 
of  farmers  intelligent  and  contented,  and,  not  only 
able  to  contend  with  their  more  southern  neigh- 
bours in  the  market,  but  actually  to  shew  them  the 
example  in  everything  which  tends  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  science  they  practise.  Nay 
more,  we  see  a  class  of  farmers  who,  with  all  their 
local  disadvantages,  have  actually  been  able  to  en- 
dure, without  flinching,  the  pressure  of  times 
which  almost  annihilated  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land. These  are  not  mere  assertions.  A  reference  to 
the  evi<lence  of  Scotch  agiiculturists,  given  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ajjpointed 
in  1836,  to  enquire  into  "  agricultural  distress," 
will  prove  all  that  has  been  asserted — and  more. 
It  proves  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  adoption  of  the  lease-system  and 
corii-rents.  Thus,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hope, 
Mr.  A.  Howden,  Mr.  .J.  Brodie,  Mr.  Oliphant,  Mr. 
Bell,  &c.,  we  learn  that  the  corn-leases  had  saved 
them  from  injury  during  the  years  1834,  5,  6,  &c., 
when  prices  were  very  low  ;  and  that,  at  that 
time,  the  condition  of  the  farmer  was  satisfactory 
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— that  improvements  were  progressing — that  these 
improvements  would  not  be  made,  had  they  no 
leases — that,  especially  in  the  Lothians,  the  state 
of  agriculture  had  improved,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  a  change  to  leases  on  corn-rents.  The 
evidence  of  one  farmer,  Mr.  Robert  Hope,  the  first 
in  the  list,  shews  this,  as  well  as  the  whole  volume. 
Thus,  we  are  told  by  him,  that  he  farmed  C50  Eng;- 
lish  acres — that  in  the  last  twenty  years  he  had 
deep-drained  a  great  part— that  since  1793  it  had 
been  all  deep-drained — that  he  had  limed  the 
whole  farm  atari  expense  of  9/.  per  acre — that  he 
had  laid  out  240Z.  in  furrow-draining  during  the 
last  two  years — that  it  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  done  this  without  a 
lease— and  that  they  had  not  suffered  from  low 
prices,  owing  to  their  lease-system  and  corn-rents. 
He  tells  us,  too,  that  there  were  then  about  sixty- 
three  or  sixty-four  steam-thrashing  machines  in 
the  county. 

The  evidence  ol  every  other  agriculturist  is  cor- 
roboratory of  Mr.  Hope's,  all  shewing  great  im- 
provements, all  declaring  themselves  pretty  pros- 
perous, and  all  ascribing  it  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  their  leases  upon  corn-rents. 

The  able  sketch  of  the  Agriculture  of  Fifeshire 
by  Mr.  Ruist,*  affords  us  an  equally  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  system.  "The  length  of 
leases,"  says  he,  "allowed  in  Fifeshire,  is  now 
almost  universally  restricted  to  nineteen  years. 
The  rent  is,  in  a  great  projjortion  of  cases,  made 
payable  by  the  fiars  prices  of  grain.  The  tenant 
is  now  left  at  liberty  to  treat  his  ground  as  he  may 
think  fit,  during  the  earlier  portion  ofhis  lease,  so 
as  to  give  full  scope  to  the  employment  of  his  in- 
dustry, capital,  and  skill.  He  is,  towards  the 
closing  years  of  his  occupancy,  bound  merely  to 
such  a  system  as  may  prevent  him  from  scourging 
the  ground,  so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietor." The  result  of  this  system  will  be  seen, 
in  the  ''  more  judicious  system  of  arrangement  in 
reference  to  rotation,"  in  the  spread  of  all  the 
novelties  of  science,  and  the  application  of  the 
skill  of  the  modern  mechanic  (in  the  erection  of 
steam-thrashing  machines  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  implements  of  agriculture),  in  the  ex- 
tensive outlay  made  by  the  tenant  in  draining,  &c., 
and  in  the  management  of  various  fertilizers 
(especially  yard  manure),  which  Mr.  Buist  states 
to  be  common  to  the  county. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  condition  of  the  culti- 
vator has  made  an  equal  advance  ;  that  "  the  very 
happiest  condition  in  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  exist;  that  the  proprietors  themselves 
being  mostly  resident,  and  skilled  in  agriculture, 
can  adequately  apprcci-Jte  and  sympathize  with  his 
tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits  ;"  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  "  the  farmer  himself  is  neither  igno- 
rant nor  excluded  from  the  more  elevated  sources 
of  intellectual,  sentimental,  or  social  enjoyment." 

Here  might  we  close,  with  this  admonitory  hint, 
that  if  landowners  would  see  the  same  results 
generally  diffused,  they  must  use  the  same  means; 
but  we  are  reminded,  that  England  herself  is  not 
without  voices  that  cry  out  for  the  change.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  look  round  where  the  land- 
lord cannot,  and  the  tenants  dare  not,  expend 
money  in  fertilizing  the  soil.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  note  where  the  owner's  absence,  ignorance,  or 
extravagance  chills  the  efforts  of  tenants  in  the 
work  of  improvement — where  the  good  "  old  Eng- 
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lish  gentleman"  has  been  succeeded  by  the  stranger 
spendthrift,  and  the  tenant's  improvements  are 
made  to  minister  to  his  extravagance — where  the 
speculating  purchaser  Las  made  his  investment 
a  good  one,  at  the  expense  of  those  farmers 
whose  liberality  best  deserved  his  praise— where 
the  loss  of  the  husband  has  brought  a  loss  of  all ; 
and  the  stranger  has  gathered  the  hai'vest  that 
should  have  been  reaped  by  the  children.  No  ; 
these  are  cases  which  require  not  to  be  particu- 
larized. When  felt,  or  seen,  no  other  evidence  is 
needed  to  teach  us  that  there  should  be  a  change; 
for  one  such  example,  1  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  stop  to  the  improvements — in  fact, 
to  draw  the  purse-strings  of  a  thousand  tenants-at- 
will. 

But  no  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  evil 
operation  of  the  year-to-year  system,  and  the  be- 
neficial results  of  that  we  ads'ocate,  can  be  offered, 
than  that  which  is  afforded  us  in  the  "  Report  of 
the  Evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1836,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Agriculture."  From  this,  as  we 
have  before  shewn,  w^e  learn  that  the  Scotch  far- 
mers all  stated  themselves  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  that  this  was  chiefly  owitig  to  their 
leases  permitting  them  to  make  improvements,  and 
to  their  corn-rents  saving  them  from  the  effects  of 
loio  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  far- 
mers declared  themselves  generally  to  be  in  a  bad 
condition,  and  that  agriculture  was,  in  many 
places,  deteriorating  owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
preceding  years. 

We  have  here  both  effects  and  causes.  It  is  not 
reasonable,  then,  upon  such  evidence,  to  assert 
that  a  system  which  produces  such  beneficial 
effects  in  one  case,  only  wants  trying  to  do  the 
same  in  the  other  ;  but  we  have  sufficient  positive 
as  well  as  negative  proof  of  this,  even  in  England. 
Many  enlightened  proprietors  have  already  par- 
tially adopted  the  system,  and  even  on  these  iso- 
lated cases,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  issue  of  the 
case.  For  one  bad  farmer,  upon  a  recent  lease,  I 
venture  to  say  we  shall  find  ninety-nine  who  are 
superior  to  their  neighbours  who  are  tenants  from 
year  to  year:  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  two 
that  we  see  the  operation  of  each  principle.  Often, 
in  such  cases,  where  a  farmer  has  bis  farm  upon 
lease,  in  a  district  where  they  are  uncommon, 
when  his  management  is  commended,  it  is  urged, 
that  "  he  has  a  lease— his  farm's  like  his  own,  and 
he  can  do  as  he  likes." 

If  particular  cases  in  point  are  required,!  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, and  to  alitile  work  on  the  "  Connexion  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant,"  by  Mr.  G.  Webb 
Hall,  for  an  account  of  their  condition. 

The  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie  are  another 
example  of  the  working  of  the  system.  The  result 
of  the  trial  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  question  given  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Gloucester  Farmers'  Club. 

'*  His  opinion  was,  that  till  the  question  of  leas- 
ing was  fairly  and  clearly  undersood,  all  their 
efforts  after  improvement  would  fall  short  of  what 
they  ought  to  be. 

'"'For  himself,  he  could  say,  that  he  never 
wished  to  see  any  man  enter  upon  a  farm  without  a 
lease ;  but,  in  return,  he  (Lord  Ducie)  must  have 
intelligence.  He  would  not  give  a  lease  to  one  of 
the  old  school— a  man  who,  because  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  did  so  and  so,  refused  to 
change.    To  a  man  of  intelligence,  on  the  other 
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hand,  he  would  give  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment. 

"He  was  sure  it  was  a  most  mistaken  idea  to 
suppose  that  their  landlords  would  take  advantage 
of  their  tenants,  and  raise  their  rents  whenever 
there  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  corn,  still  he  would 
regard  the  tenant  as  a  fool  who  would  sink  money 
without  the  protection  of  a  lease  ;  because,  how- 
ever much  confidence  he  might  have  in  the  land- 
lord, he  had  710  security  for  similar  treatment,  in 
the  event  of  a  son  or  trustees  becoming  the 
managers. 

"  No  vian,  in  his  opinion,  vms  justified  in  ap- 
pending money  in  improvements,  unless  the  value 
was  secured  to  him,  and  to  his  children  after  him, 
by  lease." 

But  we  have  now  given  sufficient,  both  of  reason 
and  of  fact,  to  prove  that  the  change  we  advocate 
is  one  that  would  tend  greatly  to  the  advance  of 
agriculture.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  us  to 
say,  with  the  noble  Earl,  whose  opinion  we  have 
quoted  above  (an  opinion  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause it  is  founded  upon  experience),  that  "  until 
the  question  is  fairly  and  clearly  understood,  all  our 
efforts  after  improvemetit  will' fall  short  of  what 
they  ought  tobe.''* 

Although  I  have  already  written  at  length,  I 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  making  a  sugges- 
tion to  those  who  will  not  give  leases  ;  for  I  know, 
with  Hudibras,  that, 

"  Convince  a  man  against  his  will. 
He's  of  the  s^me  opinion  still ;" 

and,  therefore,  though  I  could  make  out  a  case 
ten  times  stronger  than  I  have,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  with  some.  To  these,  then,  I  would  say, 
"  Let  no  private  feelings  cause  you  to  neglect  a 
public  duty— the  improvement  of  agriculture.  If 
you  don't  feel  disposed  to  give  your  tenants  a 
reasonable  security  for  the  extra  outlay  of  capital 
required  to  improve  their  farms,  take  the  work 
into  your  oivn  hands,  and  charge  a  fair  per- centaye 
for  the  money  you  have  expended."  There  is  not  a 
tenant  in  England  but  would  pay  it  cheerfully  ; 
for  if  he  can  pay  the  present  rent  without  the  im- 
provements, he  would  be  better  able  to  pay  the 
increased  one  with  them. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  recommend  this 
plan  as  a  substitute  for  leases.  By  no  means  so. 
It  is  offered  merely  as  a  compromise,  to  those  who 
loill  not  give  leases.  And,  if  accepted— if  only 
acted  upon  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  has  no 
lease;  and  acted  upon  promptly  (and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  landlord  so  to  do),  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  even  this  suggestion  is  of  some  importance 
at  the  present  time— a  time  when  the  production 
of  an  extra  bushel  of  corn,  by  an  extra  application 
of  capital  and  skill,  providing,  as  it  docs,  an  extra 
supply  of  food,  and  an  extra  portion  of  labour  to 
our  increasing  population,  entitles  any  man  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  a  public  benefactor. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
TOPICS.— '1  he  followini?  information  is  condensed 
from  Loudon's  "  Encyclopedia  ot    Agriculture  :"— In 


salt  or  curing  butter,  the  use  of  wooden  vessels  is  pre- 
ferable, and  these  should  be  made  from  timber  which 
has  been  previously  boiled  four  hours,  to  free  it  from 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  lliey  should  be  made  of  the  lime 
tree,  which  wood  is  without  this  acid. — To  feed  a  horse 
when  hard  ridden,  or  if  weakly  and  tender,  it  is  often 
useful  to  give  bread,  or  bread  with  ale  ;  if  this  be  not 
obtainable,  horn  down  oatmeal  and  ale  or  gruel.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  if  the  journey  be  of  several 
days'  continuance,  that  the  baitingsare  sufficiently  long" 
to  allow  the  horse  to  digest  his  food.  When  any  young 
man  intends  embracing  a<?riculture  as  a  profession, 
whether  as  ploughman,  bailiff,  steward,  land-valuer,  or 
rent-paying  farmer,  he  ought  to  undergo  a  course  of 
manual  labour  for  one  year  or  more,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  mechanism  of  all  agricultural  operations.  \Vlien 
the  pupil  is  not  destined  for  any  particular  county,  then 
he  should  be  sent  to  a  farmer's  in  a  district  of  mixed 
agriculture;  as,  for  example.  East  Lothian,  where  he 
would,  if  placed  in  a  wheat  and  bean  culture  farm,  see  at 
no  great  distance  the  turnip  system  and  feeding  ;  and  a 
few  miles  ofl'  the  mountain  sheep  farming  or  breeding. 
Wlien  the  pupil  is  intended  to  be  settled  in  any  particu- 
lar county,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  county  as  near  as 
possible  of  similur  soil  and  climate,  \\here  the  best 
practices  are  in  use  ;  as  from  all  the  turnip  countie*.  pu- 
pils should  go  to  Northumberland  or  Berwickshire  ;  from 
the  clay  counties,  to  East  Lothian  ;  from  a  mountainous 
district,  to  in  Cbeviot  Hills  and  Tvreeddale,  &c. 


*  Since  these  sheets  went  to  press.  Professor 
Johnston  has  given  to  the  world  an  able  answer  to 
the  question,  "  What  can  he  done  for  Enginh  Agricul- 
ture V  and  to  it  I  would  refer  the  sceptical  reader 
for  further  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  "means 
of  improvement"  which  I  advocate. 


TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE   FAR- 
MER'S MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — You  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  feeders 
of  stock,  if  you  could  manage  to  procure  the  insertion 
of  the  true  prices  of  meat  in  the  London  markets,  in 
place  of  those  at  present  quoted.  Indeed  the  sales- 
men for  their  own  credit  ought  to  look  to  the  thing, 
as  owing  to  the  present  system  they  are,  I  may  say, 
universally  accused  of  selling  the  meat  consigned  to 
their  care  at  very  different  prices  in  reality  from 
what  their  returns  to  the  feeder  show.  In  Scotland 
I  know  that  this  feeling  prevails  so  extensively  that 
many  farmers  are  deterred  from  feeding,  as  thev 
believe  they  will  not  get  the  fair  market  price  from 
the  salesmen.  For  my  own  part  I  have  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  kind,  as  I  am  convinced 
the  salesman  whom  I  employ  is  perfectly  above 
suspicion  of  any  kind;  but  it  13  rather  vexatious 
being  induced  to  ship  stock  for  the  London  markets 
in  the  confidence  of  getting  a  good  price  for  it,  and 
receiving  by  return  of  post  a  note  of  sale  for  what  the 
salesman  says,  fetched  "  the  top  price  of  the  market ;" 
yet  seeing  in  your  paper  that  the  top  prices  were 
well  on  to  double  the  return  transmitted  to  the 
unfortunate  feeder,  who  could  have  realized  far 
better  prices  at  home.  This  I  beg  to  mention  is  the 
usual  course  of  matters  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  feeders  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  1  never  yet  heard  of  one 
whose  stock  fetched  the  top  price  as  quoted  in  your 
columns;  nay,  I  rarely  hear  of  one  who  reaches  the 
lowest  figure  quoted.  Some  may  say  that  the  reason 
is  because  we  do  not  send  good  meat  to  market,  but 
I  think  that  will  not  be  a  general  opinion.  If  you 
wish  to  "  do  a  good  turn  "  to  the  farmer,  I  know  few 
things  that  will  give  more  general  satisfaction,  nor 
anything  that  will  save  temper  to  the  same  amount, 
as  enabling  the  feeder  to  have  a  fair  guess  of  what 
Lis  stock  may  fetch  ;  for  at  present  he  is  utterly  in 
the  dark,  till  shocked  by  his  return  of  sales,  and  is 
invariably  disappointed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

June  9th,  1843,  J.  Mackenzie. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAIN 
FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  FER- 
MENTATION. 

Sir, — I  should  before  this  have  troubled  you  with 
anotlier  letter  on  agricultural  matters,  but  from 
various  causes  I  have  been  prevented  ;  in  this  it  is 
jn}'  desire  to  make  knovvn  as  far  as  I  am  able  the 
princi|»le3  which  should  be  held  in  view  in  growing; 
grain  for  making  spirit  or  fermented  liquors,  com- 
monly so  ctdled.  To  obtain  from  plants  more  of  one 
peculiar  constituent  than  they  in  a  state  of  nature 
contain,  we  must  supply  them  ariificially  with  that 
food  bv  whose  absorption  we  expect  to  increase  in 
the  plant  that  particular  substance  which  we  desire 
to  have  in  excess.  This  supply  must  necessarily 
be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  plant  which  it  is 
desired  to  render  more  fruitful ;  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  it  must  be  ascertained  what  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  assiniilation,  what  are  inju- 
rious and  what  beneficial,  the  quality  of  the  food 
supplied  by  nature,  and  tlie  action  of  various  artifi- 
cial products  on  it. 

^Ve  have,  in  the  present  instance,  to  deal  with 
those  substances  contained  in  cereal  and  tuberose 
plants  which  are  rich  in  carbon.  In  forming  spirit 
the  substances  which  tend  to  make  grain  nutritious 
to  man  and  other  animals  are  of  comparatively  little 
use.  Starch  is  the  substance  which  by  fermentation 
of  a  peculiar  kind  is  converted  into  sugar,  and  this 
sugar  by  the  vinous  fermentation  is  converted  into 
alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine.  Starch,  which  exists  in 
all  grains  and  most  fruits,  cannot  support  animal 
life  alone,  because  it  contains  no  nitrogen  ;  it  is 
nearly  of  the  same  composition  as  fat,  as  sugar,  or 
spirit  of  wine  — and  how  it  is  by  fermentation  con- 
verted into  this  last  substance  1  shall  now  explain. 

The  composition  of  starch  is  carbon  10,  hydrogen 
10,  oxygen  10,  or  nearly  so.  Starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  ;  the  composition  of  sugar  is  carbon  12, 
hydrogen  12,  oxygen  12  ;  it  is  composed  in  the 
same  relation.  As  the  conversion  of  sugar  into 
spirit  involves  one  of  the  profoundest  chemical 
theories,  and  as  an  explanation  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  the  object  in  view,  I  shall  not  detain  you 
with  it  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  spirit  is 
formed  from  sugar  by  fermentation — that  by  fer- 
mentation sugar  is  converted  into  spirit  and  car- 
bonic acid,  by  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  composition  of  alcohol  is  carbon  4, 
hydrogen  6,  oxygen  2.  Carbonic  acid  ia  carbon 
oxygen  2. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  as  sim))le  a  manner  as 
possible,  to  show  tlie  conversions  which  take  place 
in  fermentation,  sufficiently  clear  I  hope  to  render 
it  evident  that  from  the  starch  alone  in  plants  is 
spirit  formed.  Our  object  in  growing  grain,  then, 
for  these  purposes,  should  be  to  increase  this  starch  : 
whether  this  is  practicable  I  am  not  able  from 
practice  to  show,  but  some  facts  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  render  it  extremely  probable.  Of 
wheat  (though  wheat  is  not  used  for  fermenting 
purposes)  which  was  sown  and  manured  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  we^  have  a  statement  of  compu- 
tation.* 

Tiiat  wheat  manured  with  the  nitrate  of  soda 
■would  not  produce  so  much  spirit  by  6,00  per  cent. 
as  that  grown  without.  Nitrate  of  soda  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  nitrogenized  pro- 
perties were  formed  in  the  grain  manured  with  it, 
at  the  expense  of  the  starch.  My  design  in  writing 
these  letters  to  you,  Sir,  is  that  a  man  of  experience 


in  farming,  backed  by  acute  perception,  might  havo 
an  opportunity  of  controlling  the  speculations  of  the 
mere  theorist ;  a  man  who  scarcely  would  know 
wheat  from  barley,  may  by  combining  his  notions 
with  those  sf  practical  men,  do  much  good  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  labours;  and  that  these  notions 
may  be  recorded  in  a  simple  form,  I  shall  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  most  likely  publish  in  a 
separate  form  the  letters  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  to  you. 

1  shall  conclude  this  letter— the  desultoriousness 
of  which  1  liope  you  will  excuse — by  mentioning 
the  plan  in  manures  most  likely  to  obtain  the  object 
desired,  namely,  the  production  of  large  quantities 
of  starch  in  grain.  Rich  stable  manure  is  of  little 
service,  rotten  straw,  decayed  leaves,  rags,  and 
such  substances  which  contain  no  nitrogen  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  all  those  substances,  such  as  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  should  be  avoided. 

Calculations  might  be  made  to  show  the  increase 
b)'  this  means  of  starch  and  spirit  produced  ;  but 
this  may  be  done  with  greater  correctness  by  men 
of  experience  in  brewing  and  distilling. 

I  shall  in  an  ensuing  letter  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  artificial  manures  eommonl}^  in  use,  and  very 
much  puffed,  of  the  service  they  aie  likely  to  prove, 
and  their  comparatively  nutritious  powers,  begging 
my  detaining  you  so  long  may  be  excused  by  your 
wishes  for  the  good  of  the  science  of  agriculture. 
I  am,  most  faithfully, 

T.  G.  T.  Phd.  M.  C.  S. 

To  Jonathan  Hutley,  Esq., 
Of  Hungary  Hall,  Essex, 


NEW  PLOUGH.— On  Tuesday,  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen engaged  in  affricuiture  assembled  at  Mr.  George 
Paxton's  (arm  of  IliUhead,  in  this  parish,  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  plough  upon  a  novel  plan,  and  highly 
improved  principle — the  invention  of  iMr.  David  Goudie, 
foreman  to  Wr.  Paxton.  It  is  called  the  Antler  Plough, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  a  branch  of  a  stag's 
horn — is  very  simple  in  the  construction,  having  no 
wheels  or  springs  ;  and  the  ploughman,  without  Itaving- 
his  place,  being  enabled  to  turn  sock,  reist,  sole,  and 
side,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  convenience.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cross-ploughing;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  performs  the  part  of  the  grubber-harrow. 
Like  the  ordinary  plough,  it  is  worked  with  two  horses, 
and  will  be  of  gieat  advantage  in  preparing  red  land 
for  green  cropping  or  summer  fallow.  Those  present, 
who  were  all  practical  men,  expressed  their  high  satis- 
faction with  its  operations,  and  had  no  doubt  it  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the  present  plough,  when 
once  agiiculturists  became  aware  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties. It  was  made  by  Rlr.  JVl'Kerrow,  Bcansburn, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goudie;  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  exhibited  at  the  great  agricultural  show 
here,  on  the  20th  May.  It  will  he  remembered,  that  at 
the  former  great  show  held  here, Mr.  Paxtonintroduced 
the  grubber-harrow  to  this  county,  which  was  then,  for 
the  first  time,  exhibited  here,  and  has  since  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  the  farmers  throughout  the 
co\in\.y.— Kilmarnock  Journal, 


*  Agricultural  Journal,  ii.  143. 

Manured  wi  h               Grown  without 
Nitrate.                           Nitrate. 
Bran    25.00  p. c... 24.00 
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Starch 49  50  .... . 

, 15.00 

55.00 

Albumen    1.37 , 

Extract 0.37 
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LORD   JAMES   HAY'S   TILES. 

TO  THE    EDITOK    OP    THE    FARMEe's     MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — T  send  you  a  memorandum  relative  to  Lord 
James  Hay's  tile,  which  has  been  lately  introduced 
into  this  count}' bv  Mr.  Murray,  ofPotmair,  one  of 
our  most  active  agricukurists,  and  who  has  long 
held  the  opinion,  and  publicly  avowed  it,  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  protection  to  agriculture  would  not 
be  detrimental  in  the  ratio  that  the  farmers  sppre- 
hend,  but  that  a  lower  price  would  stimulate  to  far- 
ther exertion  and  improvement  to  increase  tie 
quantity,  as  the  farmers  would  Bot  add  to  the  price  : 
and  in  corroboration  of  that  opinion,  he  stated  that 
on  his  own  property  it  was  evident  to  every  person, 
that  the  farmer  who  held  old  leases  at  low  rents,  made 
much  less  exertion  and  less  improvement  on  their 
farms  thsn  those  vvho  paid  liighcr  rents,  and  that 
poor  lands  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ; 
hut  in  place  of  laying  in  miserably  bad  pasture,  they 
would  be  drained,  subsoil  ploughed,  and  ciossed, 
and  the  better  soils  thrown  into  pastirr-  in  ;  !:ice  of 
being  over- cropped,  as  at  present.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  low  price  of  miinuiactuit-d  gootis  forced  tiie 
exertion  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  great  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  and  the  inferior  climate  of  Scot- 
land obliged  the  farmers  to  exert  themselves  in  that 
countrv,  by  lessening  the  expence  of  cultivation, 
and  improving  the  method  of  farming,  using  two 
horse-ploughs,  and  drilling  turnips,  &c. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Slirling,  April  Qth.  W.  M. 

ADDITIONAL    MEMORANDUM. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  anxious  for  more  infor- 
mation respecting  theformationof  a  good  concrete  for 
drains,  let  them  turn  to  the  "  Annual  Register," 
17'74,  page  105,  under  "Useful  Projects,"  and  they 
will  find  a  translation  and  quotation  from  the  works 
of  Mons.  L'oriit,  a  Frenchman,  which  will  fully 
repay  their  trouble.  The  concrete  thus  described, 
has  been  tried  and  used  here  by  Mr.  Murray  with 
complete  success,  and  it  hardens  much  sooner  than 
Lord  James  Hay's.  Mine  dust,  fi-om  iron  furnaces, 
mixed  with  hot  lime  and  sharp  sand,  forms  excellent 
concrete,  applicable  to  drains  or  tiles. 

These  tiles  are  made  of  well-prepared  concrete  or 
mortar,  composed  of  hot  lime,  shar))  sand,  and  small 
gravel — water  sand  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  lime,  sand, 
and  gravel  to  be  mixed  indueproportionto  the  strength 
of  the  lime ;  the  stronger  the  lime,  the  better  the 
concrete,  and  it  will  harden  sooner  under  water,  and 
in  damp  situations.  Lime,  if  74  parts  pure  hme  in 
100,  will  require  t|  sand,  and  3  p;uts  gravel,  to  one 
of  hot  lime  ;  end  if  the  lime  is  ground,  and  the  sand 
and  gravel  added  to  it  before  tlie  water,  the  concrete 
will  be  firmer  and  harder  than  by  watering  the  lime 
a  little  to  slacken  it.  Lime  of  90  parts  in  100,  such 
asSauchieand  Murray's  Hall  lime,  will  take  seven 
parts  of  sand  and  gravel  to  one  of  lime:  a  bushel  of 
such  lime,  so  prepared,  will  make  160  tiles  of  a  foot 
long.  The  lime,  &c.,  must  be  well  wrought  toge- 
ther before  being  put  in  the  mould,  and  also  wrought 
in  the  frame  on  the  moulds  by  the  cast-me'al  trowels 
used  by  Lord  James  Hay.  The  shape,  when  formed, 
resembles  the  common  clay  tile.  If  properly  formed, 
and  well  wrought,  a  very  few  days  will  hardrn  them 
in  any  dry  situation,  although  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther the  same  as  common  flooring  for  houses.  The 
concrete  should  all  be  used  the  day  it  is  formed  or 
wrought.    The  tiles  may  also  be  formed  in  the  drain 


itself,  which  is   much    the   preferable   way,   saving 
much  expence  and  cartage.     Thus,  the  concrete  be- 
ing formed,  is  carted  to  the  field,  and  the  drains  be- 
ing cut  either  by  the  spade  or  plougli,  or  both  com- 
bined, (the  best  method.)     The  sole  of  the  drain  is 
formed  of  the  concrete,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  rather 
more,  and  tlien    the  drain    tile  is   formed   over  the 
mould,  the  bottom  of  vrhich  mould   is  rounded   like 
the  top,  thereby  making  a  groove  in  the  sole  for  the 
water,  and  is  easier  drawn  out  than  Avhen  of  the  ori- 
ginal shape  ;  a  wire  is  placed  under  the  sole,  of  any 
size  the  drainer  chooses,  at  every  foot,  and  after  the 
tile  is  formed,  and  as  the  mould  is  drawn   forward 
in  the  drain,  the  wire  is  drawn  up,  cutting  the  sole 
and  drain  at  every  foot  to  admit  the  water,  as  the 
sole  and  tile  unite  together,  and   would  exclude  it ; 
or  an   opening   through  the    tile    and    sole   may  be 
formed  by  a  mason's  trowel   thrust  through  the  tile 
and  sole,  at  a  foot,  or  anv  distance  that  is  proposed. 
In  clay  drains,  a   proportion   of  clay  of  one   of  the 
spadings  may  immediately  be  placed  over  the   drain 
tile  when  formed,  and  before  drawing  uut  the  mould, 
which  will  preserve  the  concrete  from  injury    till    it 
hardens  ;  or  the  drain  may  be  filled  directly  by  first 
placing  a  wedge  of  clay  over  the  concrete.     In  Dry- 
lield,  if  the  field  is  in  pasture,  a  turf  may  be  reversed, 
and  placed  next  the  concrete,  and    the  drain   filled. 
The  concrete  must  be  well  wrought  with  the  cast- 
metal  trowels  recommended   by    Lord  James    Hay, 
when  formed  either  in  his  frames  or  in  the  drains 
tiiemselves,  and  the  concrete  should  not  be  too  moist, 
if  formed  in  the  drain,  and  it  will    thus   resist    any 
pressure  from  above  better  than  if  soft  and  moist.   A 
few  hours  in  the  drain  will  add  much  to  its  capabi- 
lity of  carrying  any  weight,  and  then  the  drain  may 
be  filled  with    more  confidence   by  those   who   are 
doubtful  of  its  supporting  the  weight,  or  the  drain 
may  not  be  filled  for  some  days,  if  that   method  is 
preferred.     INIr.  ftlurray  has  had  them  formed  for  a 
month  in  the  drain,  and  standing  well,  and  is  confi- 
dent that,  so  formed,  they  will  answer,  if  the   con- 
crete is  properl}'    made.     Mr.    Murray   has    drains 
formed  of  clay  on  a  mould,  which  have  stood    well 
for  20  years  where  the  clay  is  of  a  tenacious  quality. 
The  advantage  of  the  concrete  is  that  it  will  suit  any 
soil,  kerse  or  dryfield.     ^Vhen  formed  in  the   drain, 
the  moulds  and  trowels  should  be  longer,  say  two 
feet  in  place  of  one. 

A  specimen  cft!ie  tilo,  formed  in  the  mould?,  with 
soles  of  concrete,  ;!iul  also  formed  as  in  tiie  drain, 
rtay  be  seen  at  Messrs.  Drumraond's,  seedsmen, 
Stirling,  where  the  frames,  moulds,  and  trowels, 
may  be  obtained. 


NEW  PATENT. 

William   Crosskill,    of    Beverley,   iron-founder  and       ■ 
engineer,   for    improvements    in  machinery  for  rolling      ■ 
audcrui.hing  land,  and  in  machinery  to  be  used  in  the        < 
culture  of  land.— Enrolment  Office,  March  8,  184-3. — 
The  machine  for  the  first-named  purpose  consists  of  a 
strong  framing  fitted  wiili  a  pair  of  shafts  for  drawing 
by   horfe?!.      Upon   an  axis    wiihin  the    framinj?  are 
mounted,  so  as  to  turn  (rcely  and  independently  of  each 
other,   n  series  of  rollinjj  surfaces,  the  outer  circ\imfer- 
ence  of  which  is  indented,  so  as  to  form  angular  teeth 
around  it.     Otiier  teeth  arc  fitted  with  their  points  in 
the  hollows  of  the  anguiarindcnts  at  right  angles  to  the 
rolling  surface  ;  these  hitter  teeth  are  not  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  radius  of  the  rolling  surface,  but  inclined  to 
it,  so  that  they  enter  the  ground  more  perpendicularly, 
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anil  thereby  liave  an  iacreeised  tendency  to  penetrate 
and  break  up  heavy  land's,  clod*  of  eHrih,  &c.  Ench 
rollinsr  surCace  bcinj;-  free  to  turn  upon  the  common 
axis,  independently  of  the  others,  will,  it  is  said,  be  found 
much  more  useful  and  efiectivo  than  those  heretofore 
made.  Wliea  tiie  machine  is  to  travel  on  roads,  See, 
two  larg-e  runniutf  wlieels  are  put  on  the  ends  of  the 
working;  axi-i,  and  removed  when  the  operation  of  ihe 
machine  is  to  commence.  'J'he  machine  to  be  used  in 
the  culture  ofg:ra-s  land  consists  of  a  strong- framing 
mounted  on  four  runnine  wheels,  the  front  pair  having 
a  locking  motion  ;  the  object  of  this  machine  is  to  cau*e 
narrow  cuts  or  trenchesto  be  formed,  atshort  intervals, 
througrh  the  turf  down  into  the  soil,  and  to  deposit  seeds 
and  manure  in  such  cuts  or  trenches.  An  axis  or  shaft 
lies  across  the  front  of  tlie  machine,  and  carries  two 
arms,  wliich,  by  connecting'  links,  move  bars  that  slide 
in  srrooves  at  the  ends;  these  bars  are  affixed  to  a  series 
of  blades  orcutters  (six  in  number),  by  passing' throuf;h 
an  opening:  formed  in  ihe  upper  put  of  each  cutter. 
'J'hese  cutlers  pass  down  throujfh  slots  or  openings  in  a 
horizontal  plate;  by  this  arrang'ement,  whenever  the 
cutters  become  clogged,  which  they  are  very  likely  to 
do,  the  nian  attending  the  machine  lifts  the  cutters 
througli  the  plate,  which  instantly  clears  them  from  the 
accuinulateiJ  soil  or  turf.  In  order  to  lift  the  cutters, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  depth  to  which  they  shall  work 
into  tlie  ground,  there  are  two  side  levers  attached  to 
the  axis  or  shaft,  having  sliding  wtights,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  pressure  used  to  force  the  cutters  through 
the  turf.  Other  levers  connected  to  the  foregoing  pass 
over  them  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  machine,  where  they 
terminate  in  iiandles  within  reach  of  the  attendant.  An 
ordinary  drill  i«  placed  upon  the  machine,  and  motion 
communicated  to  it  Iroin  the  driving  wheels  by  toothed 
gearing,  in  the  usual  manner.  'J'he  claim  is  — 1.  To  the 
mode  of  applying  the  teeth  of  the  idling  surfaces  for 
rolling  and  crushing  land  ;  also,  tiie  placing  rolling  sur- 
faces having'  teeth  on  the  outer  circumference,  in  sucli 
manner  as  to  lurn  independently  of  each  otiier.— 2.  To 
the  mode  of  arranging  a  series  of  cutters  in  a  suitable 
cirriage,for  producing  narrow  trenches  or  cuts  through 
the  turf  of  grass  land,  whereby  &uch  cutters  can  be 
lifted  and  cleared  from  time  to  lime,  and  combining 
therewith  suitable  drills  for  so'.^ing  seed  and  manure  in 
such  cuts  or  Ireuches,  as  above  described. 


GENERAL    AND    UNIFORM 
DRAINAGE. 

Sin, — Thejust  imporlance  attached  to  the  subject 
of  drainiige,  as  evinced  in  tlie  communications  of 
many  of  youv  correspondents,  induces  me  to  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
General  Drainuoe  Bill, 

\Vithout  detailing  reasons  why  the  present  period 
is  tlie  most  [irojier  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
for  the  legislature  to  grant  tlie  measure,  1  will  state 
tho.e  benefits  which  more  immediately  strike  me  as 
sure  results  of  a  national  system  of  uniform  drain- 
age ;  and  whilst  alluding  to  the  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure,  I  T?ill  endea- 
vour to  sho'w  that  the  objections  which  constitute 
those  difficulties,  are  not  of  sufficient  moment  to 
restrain  all  eflforts  in  the  cause.  It  matters  little 
what  sort  of  arguments,  political  or  philanthroi)ical, 
arise  upon  the  fact  that  in  England  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  wheat  than  at  ju-esent  our  lands  pro- 
duce. We  all  know  that  such  is  the  case  ;  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  state  that  the  same  unanimity 
of  opinion  exists  on  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  this 
certainty,  viz.,  ihatif  we  have  the  power  to  grow  a 
sufficiency  of  wheat  for  our  own  consumption,  as  an 
agricultural  nation,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 


Our  power  to  effect  this  object  has  been  already 
partially  demonstrated  by  the  ascertained  fact  that 
the  growth  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  increased, 
of  late  years,  in  greater  ratio  than  the  population  ; 
and  the  means  by  which  this  has  been  done  is  the 
improved  and  improving  state  of  the  art  of  culture 
and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  our  scientific 
knowledge  of  soils  and  the  effects  of  vegetation  upon 
them. 

But  why  should  the  country  await  the  tardy 
advantage  science  is  gaining  over  prejudice  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  of  which  we  are  all  cognisant,  when 
by  one  energetic  step  of  the  legislature  the  deside- 
ratum would  be  gained?  Liebig  says,  that  "a 
rational  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be  formed 
without  the  application  of  scientific  principles ;" 
and  another  very  able  ■writer  says,  "  that  science 
can  never  safely  advance  until  she  has  laid  a  sure 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  her  collected  facts." 
Now,  the  allusions  of  both  writers  are  each  very 
different  from  the  jjoint  to  which  I  would  wish,  in 
contradistinction  to  them,  to  call  attention,  as  being 
really  tangible  sround  upon  which  to  lay  the  desired 
foundation.  With  them  their  object  is  to  make 
theory  the  basis  of  practice,  while  I  am  of  opinion 
that  practice  would  become  the  certain  forerunner  of 
useful  theoretical  knowledge  and  successful  expe- 
riments; for  without  land  is  rid  of  its  superabun- 
dance of  wafer,  manure  remains  in  nearly  the  same 
siate  in  which  it  was  api)lied,  with  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  crops  it  is  intended  to  nourish,  and  any 
other  improvement  of  which  chemistry  may  be  the 
agent,  must  be  imperfect  so  long  as  land  is  in  that 
state.  The  wheat  lands  of  England  are  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  those  lands,  which  if  not  already 
drained  are  those  which  require  draining ;  and 
therefore  it  is  evident  if  we  are  to  reap  the  greatest 
benefit  possible  from  the  progress  of  science,  our 
first  step  should  be  to  prepare  our  lands,  and  render 
them  susceptible  of  those  im[irovenients  which 
science  may  from  time  to  time  dictate,  and  by  which 
the  deficiency  we  now  suffer  under,  will,  if  not  im- 
mediately, be  ultimately  made  up. 

Were  any  collateral  reasoning  required  why  all 
should  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  a  General  Drain- 
age Bill,  I  would  allude  to  the  possibility  of  a 
repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws  ;  and  without  touching 
the  treacherous  ground  of  politics,  I  would  ask  what 
is  to  become  of  those  poor  wet  lands  which  now 
yield  to  the  farmer  some  two  or  three  quarters  of 
wheat  per  acre,  and  to  the  landlord  a  rent  of  from 
10s.  to  'iOs.  per  acre  per  annum"!  If  the  answer  is. 
that  such  lands  will  return  to  their  former  state  as 
"coarse  wet  pastures,"  I  will  ask,  will  the  results 
likely  to  accrue  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  enable 
the  farmer  to  pay  for  such  lands  a  rent,  an  average 
rent  of  7s.  an  acre  ?  And  if  we  make  an  estimate  of 
the  gross  extent  of  such  lands,  we  shall  find  them  to 
amount  to  something  like  two  millions  of  acres. 

And  then,  as  another  reason  why  the  matter  should 
be  duly  considered,  I  would  ask,  allowing  that  it 
will  be  some  years  yet  before  a  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Law  s,  should  we  not  use  the  interim  in  providing' 
for  the  evil  day?  Lord  Stanley  has  said,  when 
speaking  of  draining,  that  "  the  man  would  be 
thought  to  have  conferred  no  trifling  benefit  on  his 
country,  who  should  add  one  bushel  an  acre  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  by  the  wheat  lands  of 
England  ;  and  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  are  capable,  by  improved  culti- 
vation and  drainage,  of  producing  teu  or  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  they  do." 

Although  his  lordship   stated  in  both  cases  facts 
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which  no  one  will  denj',  and  in  his  own  allusion  to 
drainage  prescribed  a  means  of  obtaining  the  benefit 
desired,  he  was  in  error  in  alluding  to  any  ojie  per- 
son as  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  dictate  any 
improvement  which  would  be  generally  adopted. 
While  bigotry  and  prejudice  exist,  sucli  a  thought  is 
absurd.  It  rests  with  the  legislature  to  confer  the 
benefit ;  to  pass  such  a  measure,  framed  on  correct 
principles  and  basis,  as  shall  dictate  a  general  drain- 
age of  all  those  lands  which  require  draining,  with- 
out that  arbitrary  interference  with  private  rights 
which  landowners  and  all  otiier  owners  feel  it  diffi- 
cult to  bear.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
opposition  which  is  manifested  against  a  compulsory 
drainage  act,  and  the  reason  why  we  have  not 
already  such  a  measure  in  operation,  we  shall  find 
that  our  legislators  themselves  are  averse  to  any 
such  proposition,  and  will  not  entertain  it. 

But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  possible  to  frame 
a  measure  that  shall  not  materially  infringe  upon 
private  rights,  and  yet  induce  a  thorough  and  uni- 
form drainage  throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

Let  a  commission  of  duly  qualified  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  direct  the  clearing  of  outfalls,  and  the 
construction  of  main  receivers  along  the  vallies  of 
the  country  to  communicate  with  those  outfalls,  and 
let  such  body  of  men  confine  itself  to  this  duty; 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  removal  of  all  stag- 
nant waters  which  now  congreg:ite  on  the  lands  of  a 
vast  many  valleys,  and  which  do  such  immense  in- 
jury to  the  arable  lands,  as  was  signally  instanced 
during  the  last  winter.  Getting  rid  of  these  waters 
■which  stagnate  on  the  land,  will  assuredly  lead  to 
the  expulsion,  by  private  enterprise,  of  those  waters 
which  would  still  remain  stagnant  immediately  under 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense compared  to  what  it  would  be  bad  the  farmer 
to  find  outfall  throughout  adjoining  lands. 

Then  as  to  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  that  if  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  systematize  the  main  drains,  so  as  to 
concentrate  the  water  at  particular  spots,  a  use  might 
be  made  of  it  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  which  would  more  than  compensate  the 
expense.  It  is  obvious  from  practice  in  various 
parts  of  the  countrj^  that  both  in  irrigating  lower 
lands  and  as  a  motive  force,  such  water  may  be  most 
profitably  used  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  upon 
a  general  measure  of  the  sort  proposed,  some  other 
purposes  would  be  originated,  which  cannot  be  con- 
emplated  at  the  present  moment.  But  as  there  may 
be  considerable  doubt  on  this  head,  I  will  not  place 
greater  stress  upon  it  than  recommending  this  branch 
of  hydraulic  engineering  to  the  attention  of  the  sci- 
entific, as  an  important  and  national  object. 

Our  annual  growth  of  wheat  is  less  than  the 
demand  by  1,500,000  quarters,  to  which  must  be 
added  as  much  again  for  seed  corn,  making  a  deficit 
of  3,000,000  quarters  required  for  food  and  seed, 
which,  taken  at  the  average  of  the  last  fourteen  years, 
amounts  to  nearly  9,000,000/.  per  annum  ;  a  loss  to 
this  country,  because  it  is  so  much  gained  by  those 
nations  who,  in  time  of  war,  would  compel  our 
dependance  on  our  own  resources ;  and  this  sum  is 
something  to  be  considered  when  the  great  cost  of 
national  drainage  is  mentioned  as  a  veto  to  the  under- 
taking, as  well  as  the  fact  that  by  a  measure  such  as 
1  have  presumed  to  propose,  a  present  evil  would 
become  a  future  good,  bj  making  a  profitable  use  of 
injurious  waters. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

9,  Gray's  Inn  Square.  J.  Bailey  Denton. 


ST.  PETER'S  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

[Hailing  with  satisfaction  the  establishment  of 
every  new  farmers'  club,  and  concurring  in  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  introductory  part  of 
this  report,  we  give  it  entire. — Ed.  F.  M.] 

Having  arrived  at  the  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  your  club,  you  are  now  expecting  your 
secretary  to  furnish  you  with  your  first  annual 
report.  It  may  not  be  either  essential  or  desi- 
rable, that  he  should  now  occupy  your  attention 
in  any  way  but  by  reading  the  minutes  of  the  se- 
veral meetings  you  have  held  during  the  year  ; 
he  feels  inclined,  however,  to  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  increased  conviction  of 
the  utility  of  your  club. 

This  utility  is  apparent  if  it  is  considered  as  one 
amongst  many  of  the  same  class,  by  means  of 
which  a  more  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  agriculture  will  be  constantly  obtained. 

He  is  happy  to  find  that  farmers' clubs  arespringing 
up  in  almost  every  locality  throughout  the  land. 
That  the  opinions  of  respectable  bodies  of  practi- 
cal men,  on  the  most  important  topics  connected 
with  corn  and  cattle,  are  constantly  coming  forth 
to  the  world.  To  the  opinions  of  associations, 
constituted  as  yours  is,  he  feels  willing  to  pay  the 
greatest  deference.  Here,  as  you  know,  every 
man  is  free,  and  every  man  is  ready  to  express 
his  ideas  ;  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  form  part  of 
a  resolution  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  it  will 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  common  sense,  and  stand  the 
test  of  experience.  Resolutions  formed  and 
adopted  under  such  circumstances  every  one  who 
is  desirous  to  learn  must  consider  of  no  small  im- 
portance. And  it  is  from  the  reports  of  the  many 
farmers'  clubs  now  organized  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  honey  for  which  these  many 
hives  have  toiled  is  richly  emanating,  of  which  all 
may  most  freely  partake,  and  under  the  salutary 
influence  of  which  all  may  ply  the  wing  of  indus- 
try afresh. 

While  on  this  point,  it  might  just  be  observed, 
that  in  these  matters  we  should  be  as  ready  to 
communicate  as  to  receive.  This  consideration, 
though  your  pretensions  as  a  club  are  not  great, 
would  induce  your  secretary  cheerfully  to  accede 
to  theprinting  of  your  annual  report,  if  that  should 
be  your  wish.  True  it  is,  you  haveno  lengthy  details 
of  experiments,  or  deep  researches  in  chemistry — 
nopretensionstoanythingabovecommon  sense  and 
common  practice — to  publish  ;  yet  though  small- 
est in  the  whole  constellation,  the  cheering  light 
of  which  is  so  widely  diffused,  there  need  be  no 
reluctance  on  your  part  to  mingle  your  ray  with 
the  rest. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  benefits  of 
your  club  in  common  with  other  farmers'  clubs  ; 
but  to  its  members  individually,  its  advantages  are 
much  greater  than  are  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
them  from  any  other.  There  are  certain  modes 
of  operation  specially  adapted  to  certain  soils  and 
situations,  which  puts  the  highest  value  on  the 
practical  knowledge  of  men  who  are  farming  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  gives  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  benefits  of  a  farmers'  club  to  its 
own  locality;  that  knowledge  which  has  been 
tested,  and  which,  in  the  main,  has  succeeded  on 
the  identical  spot  which  we  have  to  cultivate,  is 
of  superior  importance  to  us.    On  this  account. 
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your  secretary  is  right  glad  that  there  is  not  only 
an  "  Isle  of  Thanet  Farmers*  Club''  (to  which  it 
is  the  privilege  of  several  of  you  to  belong),  but 
that  here  is  also  a  farmers'  club  at  St.  Peter's, 
founded  on  similar  principles,  and  pursuing  the 
same  object.  And  taking  this  view  of  the  matter, 
he  cannot  help  feeling  proud  that  you  have  some 
amongst  you  whose  long  experience,  connected 
with  a  constant  effort  to  improve  and  to  excel,  has 
placed  them  in  high  repute,  and  rendex's  it  at  once 
the  wisdom  and  the  gain  of  those  of  us  who  are 
younger  and  less  experienced,  to  listen  to  their 
advice  with  respect,  and  to  adopt  many  of  their 
plans  with  eagerness. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  the  utility  of  this 
club  is  seen  in  its  tendency  to  cultivate  amongst 
its  members  the  most  neighbourly  and  friendly 
feelings.  Not  an  individual  but  manifests  an 
anxiety  that  all  he  has  discovered,  and  all  he 
knows,  may  be  productive  of  an  equal  amount  of 
good  to  others.  And  surely  the  many  manifesta- 
tions of  such  sentiments  and  feelings  made  at  your 
several  meetings,  can  never  fail  to  render  your 
friendships  more  extensive  and  more  lasting. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  which  have 
already  resulted  from  your  association  ;  a  continu- 
ance of  these  may  be  anticipatisd,  and  you  may 
also  hope  that  its  benefits  will  be  still  greater. 
The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  you  may 
have  in  circulation  many  more  of  the  most  useful 
publications  of  the  present  day,  calculated  to  in- 
crease your  capabilities,  and  to  improve  your  prac- 
tice. You  may  also  be  able  to  form  some  plan  for 
the  encouragement  of  your  own  servants  and  la- 
bourers. Most  of  you  indeed  belong  to  another 
society  that  is  liberal  in  rewarding  them,  in  com- 
mon with  other  deserving  individuals ;  yet,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  might  afford  them  increased 
encouragement  if  those  who  are  employed  in  this 
corner  of  the  Island  were  allowed  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  your  club. 

Not  to  trespass  further  on  your  attention,  these 
introductory  observations  shall  be  closed  with  one 
remark,  which  is  suggested  to  the  mind  of  your 
secretary  by  what  is  now  taking  place  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  land.  We  are  living  at  a  time  when 
it  becomes  every  farmer  throughout  England  to 
cultivate  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  habits, 
both  indoors  and  out.  At  your  first  meeting  after 
the  organization  of  your  club,  you  deprecated  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty's  late  Ministers  in  their 
attempt  to  remove  the  protecting  duties  on  corn, 
and  you  may  have  little  less  to  fear  from  the  pro- 
ject of  those  at  present  in  power.  Your  struggle 
in  consequence  of  the  alterations  now  making  will 
be  a  hard  one ;  but  for  our  own  sakes,  for 
the  sake  of  our  families,  and  for  the  sake 
of  our  country,  let  us  try,  and  try  heartily,  and 
try  cheerfully ;  and  may  the  sunshine,  and  the 
showers,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  sustain  and 
succeed  our  efforts ! 

At    a    Meeting    of   Farmers,    held    at  the 

Wheat  Sheaf  Inn,  St.  Peter's,  April  20th, 

1841, 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — 

First. — "That  a  farmers'  club  be  organised  at 
St.  Peter's." 

Second. — "  That  care  shall  be  taken  in  framing 
the  rules  of  this  club,  and  in  calling  its  occasional 
meetings,  that  it  shall  in  no  way  interfere  or  clash 
with  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Farmers'  Club." 

Third.—"  That  Mr.  W.  Manser  be  the  chair- 


man, and  Mr.  James  Smeed  the  secretary,  for  the 
first  year." 

Fourth. — *'  That  the  rules  of  this  club  be  forth- 
with prepared  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
submitted  to  the  club  at  their  next  meeting, which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  Wheat-sheaf  Inn,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  April  27th,  at  six  o'clock." 

Second  Meeting,  April  27th. 
The  rules  were  submitted    to    the    club  and 
adopted  unanimously. 

Third  Meeting,  May  25th. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  meeting  the  corn 
law  question  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
The  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  bring- 
ing forward  their  measure  relative  lo  a  fixed  hut 
low  duty,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  which 
they  did,  deprecated  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms ;  and  the  propriety  of  petitioning  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  continuation  of  the 
present  protecting  duties  decided  upon. 

The  next  subject  introduced  was  respecting  the 
wire-worm. 

Question.  —  What  are  the  best  preventi%'es 
where  the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm  are  dreaded, 
and  what  are  the  best  remedies  when  it  has  com- 
menced its  depredations  1 

This  was  thought  to  be  an  extremely  difficult 
subject,  and  yet  (to  a  St.  Peter's  farmer)  one  of 
the  most  important  that  could  possibly  be  intro- 
duced. Various  experiments,  with  their  results, 
were  detailed,  and  after  much  discussion  it  was 
resolved — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  sub- 
ject is  surrounded  by  much  that  is  obscure  and 
mysterious;  still,  as  a  preventive  of  the  ravages  of 
the  wire-worm  it  is  desirable  in  our  light  soils  to 
plough  early,  to  bury  as  little  stubble  as  possible, 
then  by  hawking,  broad-sharing,  and  similar  pro- 
cesses, to  expose  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  air 
during  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the  spring. 
And  further,  it  is  thought  of  great  importance, 
where  land  is  subject  to  wire-worms,  to  manure  it 
well.  Then,  as  to  remedies  when  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  insect  are  discovered,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  as  much  of  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  moved  by  hoeing  or  harrowing  as  can 
be  possibly  without  destroying  that  part  of  the 
crop  which  has  escaped  the  worm ;  that  this 
should  be  attended  to  at  once  when  the  operations 
of  the  destroyer  are  discovered  ;  and  that  after- 
wards means  should  be  employed,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  land,  calculated  to  produce  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  firmness." 

Fourth  Meeting,  June  22nd. 

The  question  first  discussed  at  this  meeting  was 
— What  is  the  simplest  and  most  effectual  remedy 
for  hoven  cattle  ? 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  subject,  in 
which  many  curious  circumstances  connected 
with  this  evil  to  which  cattle  are  liable,  and  some 
very  singular  experiments  that  have  been  resorted 
to  by  members  in  particular  cases,  had  been  de- 
tailed, the  following  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously :  — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  hoven 
cattle  (so  far  as  our  practical  knowledge  extends) 
is  to  administer  linseed  oil  or  other  oily  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  nature  as  quickly  as  possible, 
a  pint  to  a  dose,  and  that  this  dose  may  in  a  very 
short  time  be  repeated  with  safety  and  good  effect, 
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iftlie  first  administration  should  fail  to  give  a  sa- 
tisfactory amount  of  relief." 

The  next  question  introduced  was— Which  is 
the  best  way  to  weaken  atul  as  far  as  possible  to 
destroy  the  common  thistle  ? 

Various  opinions  on  the  subject  were  expressed. 
Itvvas  stated  that  salt  sown  on  the  stump  of  a 
thistle  after  it  had  been  cut  off  would  jjroduce 
certain  death.  But  as  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
medy was  thought  in  most  cases  impracticable,  it 
was  not  recommended.  The  meeting  agreed  in 
the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  as  we  find  it  the  order  of  Providence 
that  the  earth  should  of  itself  bring  forth  '  thorns 
and  thistles,'  we  do  not  expect  to  make  discove- 
ries that  will  enable  us  fully  to  eradicate  the  weed, 
but  we  think  the  best  means  of  checking  its 
growth  and  weakening  its  strength  is,  first  to  al- 
low it  to  attain  a  state  approaching  its  perfection, 
and  then  to  cut  it  off  just  above  the  surlace  of  the 
soil.'' 

Much  conversation  then  took  place  as  to  which 
were  the  best  sorts  of  potatoes  to  plant  in  this  lo- 
cality, and  which  the  best  mode  of  planting  them. 
But  as  it  was  thought  the  subject  required  more 
time  than  could  possibly  be  devoted  to  its  considera- 
tion at  this  meeting,  it  was  agreed  it  should  be  re- 
sumed at  some  future  time,  and  no  resoluiion  was 
passed  touching  this  question. 

Fifth  Meeting,  July  20Tn. 

It  was  agreed,  that  as  we  had  now  arrived  at  a 
period  when  we  were  with  eagerness  and  anxiety 
anticipating  harvest  (although  no  notice  had  been 
given  of  the  discussion  of  any  question  having 
particular  reference  to  this  event),  it  might  be 
both  sensonable  and  profitable,  at  this  meeting,  to 
consider  in  what  state  it  is  best  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  should  be  cut  and  housed,  and  which  arc 
the  best  modes  of  doing  it. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  passing  the  following 
resolutions. 

First,  with  reference  to  wheat. — We  think 
wheat  should  stand  till  the  grain  has  lost  its 
"«iilkiness  ;  but  we  feel  unable  to  lay  down  any 
other  rule  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  some  sorts 
requiring  to  be  cut  much  earlier  than  others.  We 
think  the  mowing  or  striking  in  of  wheat  with  the 
cradle-scythe,  to  be  gathered  and  hound  in  sheaves 
directly,  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  it,  as  it  is 
thereby  better  secured  from  the  evil  effects  of 
rainy  seasons  than  by  any  other  mode  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  we  get  by  it  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  straw,  which  is  generally  valuable  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

And  further,  as  wheat  will  endure  more  wet 
without  sustaining  injury  than  some  other  sorts 
of  grain,  and  as  dryness  is  an  essential  quality,  we 
think  it  not  advisable,  by  any  means,  to  hurry  it 
into  the  barn  in  bad  condition,  although  we  think 
it  does  not  require  to  be  so  particularly  dry  for  the 
stack. 

Second,  as  to  barley.— It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting  that  barley  should  not  be  cut  till  it 
is  tolerably  ri])e,  has  lost  its  red  streak,  and  be- 
gins to  curl,  and  then  that  sufficient  time  should 
be  given  it  in  the  swathe  where  it  is  lain  by  the 
mower  to  get  thoroughly  dry  if  possible  ;  and  that 
it  should  then  be  l>ound  in  sheaves,  and  carried  to 
the  barn  at  the  same  time,  if  circumstances  will 
allow. 

Third,  as  to  oats.  —  It  is  our  opinion  that  oats 
ought  not  to  stand  till  they  are  fully  ripe,  espe- 


cially where  they  are  much  exposed  to  winds,  as 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Where  they  are  slight  we 
recommend  the  same  mode  of  cutting  as  is  com- 
monly adopted  with  barley.  When  they  are  stout 
we  think  it  best  to  strike  them  in  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  usually  do  wheat,  and  then  to  ga- 
ther them  out  and  lay  them  in  swathes  till  they  are 
well  ripened;  then  to  bind  them  in  sheaves  and 
stand  them  in  shocks  til!  they  are  fit  for  the  barn. 
Fourthly,  beans.  —  We  think  before  beans  are 
cut  or  pulled,  the  greater  part  of  the  pods  should 
be  black  ;  that  they  should  be  bound  and  stood  up 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  cut  or  pulled, 
care  being  taken  that  they  are  not  wet  at  the  time, 
especially  if  there  is  much  greenness  about  them, 
and  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  field,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  till  they  are  quite  hard. 

Sixth  Meeting,  November  14th. 

The  potato  growing  question  was  discussed,  and 
the  following  was  taken  as  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting : — 

First,  as  to  plants. — That  a  good-sized  chat  may 
be  used  with  advantage.  That  if  a  cut  potato  is 
used,  each  piece  should  contain  at  lejst  two  eyes, 
and  the  cutting  should  be  performed  a  day  or  two 
before  planting. 

Second,  as  to  planting.  —  That  the  soil  cannot 
be  too  good,  or  too  well  manured.  That  it  is  best 
to  plough  the  land  intended  for  potatoes,  and  to 
put  on  the  duPig  early  in  the  winter,  that  it  may 
have  the  benefit  of  alternate  frosts  and  rains. 
That  the  potatoes  should  not  in  any  case  be 
planted  more  than  nine  furrows  to  the  rod,  nor 
less  than  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  sorts  requiring 
greatest  strength  of  soil  should  have  more  room 
given  them.  I'hat  they  should  not  be  planted 
deep.  That  it  is  best  to  make  the  furrows  with  a 
mould-board  plough,  and  to  bury  the  potato  by 
splitting  the  furrows  if  the  weather  is  moist  at 
season  time,  if  not,  to  plough  the  land  in  the 
usual  way,  and  to  drop  the  plants  in  each  alternate 
furrow.  The  land  to  be  harrowed  and  rolled 
afterwards  when  a  suitable  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

Third,  respecting  their  treatment. — All  agreed 
that  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  could  be  seen  in  fur- 
rows, if  the  weather  was  suitable,  they  should  be 
hoed  and  shimmed.  That  it  is  desirable  to  put  a 
little  earth  to  them  as  early  as  convenient  when 
once  they  are  of  sufbcient  height  to  bear  it.  And 
so  to  proceed  to  the  completion  of  the  work  as 
fast  ns  the  potato  proceeds  in  growth,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  working  amongst  thcin  after 
the  young  potato  is  formed.  Tiiat  in  the  final 
earthing  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  the 
furrows  sharp  at  the  top. 

With  regard  to  getting  up  and  storing,  it  was 
considered  that  so  much  depends  on  the  weather, 
the  soil,  the  situation  of  the  field,  whether  they 
are  to  be  kept  a  shorter  or  longer  peiiod,  and 
other  circumstances,  differing  in  some  respects  in 
almost  every  instance,  that  it  was  thought  useless 
to  lay  down  any  rule  resi)ecting  this  matter. 
Seventh  Meeting,  .Jan.  11  rn,  1842. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  respecting 
books  for  the  society,  which  issued  in  the  secre- 
tary's being  commissioned  to  purchase  several  be- 
fore the  next  meeting. 

The  next  subject  introduced  was  the  best  means 
of  bettering  the  condition  of  our  servants  and 
labourers. 

It  was  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
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bring  them,  if  possible,  to  provident  habits — to 
induce  them  to  become  depositors  in  savings' 
banks — to  join  benefit  societies — and  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  secure  their  own  independence, 
and  lay  by  for  themselves. 

The  good  effects  of  such  efforts  for  their  wel- 
fare was  pleasingly  illustrated  by  two  anecdotes 
which  a  member  mentioned  of  bis  own  servants. 
One,  a  waggoner,  when  asked  to  remain  another 
J'ear  in  his  situation,  requested  of  his  master  an 
increase  of  wagts  ;  this  had  been  done  for  him 
year  after  year  — still  his  money  was  spent  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  liis  possession.  His  master,  how- 
ever, told  him  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that  if 
he  made  a  further  ad\'ance  of  his  wages,  he  should 
insist  upon  it  that  the  amount  of  increase,  toge- 
ther with  an  equal  amount  of  the  wages  then 
about  to  be  paid  to  him,  should  be  deposited  in 
the  savings'  bank.  To  this  proposal  the  wag- 
gonsr  consented,  and  by  that  means  was  induced 
to  commence  laying  by  for  himself,  a  practice 
which  he  has  since  continued. 

The  other  instance  was  of  a  female  servant, 
who  had  left  in  the  hands  of  her  mistress  a  portion 
of  her  wages,  that  her  mistress  might  purchase 
her  a  silk  gown.  Instead,  liowever,  of  laying  out 
this  money  on  silk,  the  first  opportunity  was 
taken  to  place  it  in  the  savings'  bank.  When  her 
mistress  returned  home  after  this,  slie  told  the 
servant  what  she  bad  done,  and  endeavoured  to 
convince  her  it  would  be  much  more  to  her  ad- 
vantage than  if  it  had  been  spent  as  she  desired. 
The  girl  was  for  some  time  much  displeased  about 
it.  This  happily  gave  way  to  better  thoughts,  and 
she  soon  began  to  deposit  for  herself;  she  has 
continued  to  do  so,  and  has  just  received  a 
reward  of  two  guineas  from  the  "  Isle  of  Thanet 
Agricultural  Association,"  as  the  female  servant 
longest  a  depositor  in  the  savings'  bank. 

Eighth  Meeting,  February  15 ih. 

The  question  discussed  was  respecting  seed- 
growing  in  general. 

First,  canary. — Resolved,  "  That  it  is  essential 
to  give  canary  a  good  tiltli,  equal  in  strength  to 
what  is  considered  desirable  for  wheat — to  plough 
thfc)  land  soon  after  harvest — and  to  broadshare  it 
before  sovt'ing.  That  the  best  mode  of  sowing 
canary  (in  ordinary  cases)  is  with  the  drill  ma- 
chine, twenty-two  furrows  to  the  rod,  and  five 
gallons  of  seed  per  acre.  And  it  cannot  be  sown 
too  soon  after  Christmas,  if  the  weather  and  the 
soil  are  suitable." 

It  was  further  considered  of  importance  to  keep 
canary  well  hoed  in  the  spring. 

The  whole  of  this  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously, except  that  part  relating  to  the  number 
of  furrows  it  was  best  to  put  to  the  rod,  upon  which 
one  member  expressed  his  opinion  as  most  deci- 
dedly preferring  sixteen  to  twenty-two. 

Second,  clover. — Resolved,  "  'i'hat  clover  should 
not  (in  any  case)  be  sown  on  the  same  land  fre- 
quently. That,  if  possible,  we  should  avoid  sow- 
ing it  after  two  white  straw  crops.  That  it  is  ge- 
nerally most  kindly  in  deep  loamy  soils.  That  the 
ground  should  be  quite  clean,  and  that  the  best 
tilth  for  it  is  amongst  barley  sown  on  a  clear  fal- 
low.   Two  gallons  of  seed  per  acre." 

Third,  spinach.— Resolved,  "  That  it  is  best  to 
sow  spinach  on  a  barley-gratten  tilth,  that  has 
been  dunged  and  ploughed,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  winter,  and  broad-shared  shallow.  That  the 
ground  should  be  got  quite  fine  before  sowing,  and 


if  a  good  season  can  be  obtained,  the  beginning  of 

February  is  the  best  time  to  sow.  'I'he  best  quan- 
tity of  seed  to  the  acre  is  tlsrce  gallons  of  rough, 
or  one  gallon  of  round.  The  l)est  mode  of  sowing 
is  broadcast,  on  furrows  struck  shallow,  by  a 
plough  with  the  mould-boards  level  with  thechep. 
'I'en  furrows  to  the  rod.  That  after  sowing  it 
should  be  first  harrowed  in  with  the  furrow,  and 
afterwards  crossed.  That  it  requires  well  hoeing, 
shimming,  and  rolling." 

Fourth,  radish.— Resolved,  "  That  radish  (like 
clover)  will  not  bear  repeating  on  the  same  land 
often.  That  a  barley-gratten  ploughed  early,  and 
broadshared  somewhat  deeper  than  for  sj)inach, 
is  a  very  good  tilth.  If  the  land  is  in  tolerable 
g  lod  heart,  we  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  manure 
for  radishes,  but  for  a  succeeding  crop  it  is  quite 
essential  to  manure  after  them.  One  gallon  of 
seed  is  considered  the  best  quantity  per  acre, 
drilled  in  furrows  about  eight  to  the  rod,  is  best 
for  the  common  radish,  and  ten  to-the  rod  for  the 
turnip-radish.  It  is  not  wise  to  roll  this  plant 
quite  so  much  as  spinach." 

It  was  remarked  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
broadshare  so  deep  for  the  turnipradish  as  for 
other  varieties,  and  that  pale  salmon  is  too  tender 
to  bear  much  rolling. 

Fifth,  sainfoin. — Resolved,  "That  it  is  best  to 
sow  five  or  six  bushels  of  sainfoin  seed  per  acre, 
amongst  oats  or  wheat  that  is  not  likely  to  prove 
rank  and  strong." 

It  was  observed  that  drilling  the  seed  with  a 
common  drill-machine,  between  the  furrows  of 
drilled  wheat,  has  been  found  a  good  plan.  And 
when  sainfoin  has  come  thin  the  first  year,  it  has 
sometimes  been  found  beneficial  to  leave  it  for 
seed.  In  this  case  a  good  harrowing  in  tlie  au- 
tumn is  advantageous. 

Ninth  Meeting,  March  15th. 

The  subject  of  seed-growing  was  resumed,  and 
the  following  resolution  adopted  respecting  lu- 
cerne :  — 

"  That  lucerne  should  not  be  sown  on  the  same 
land  often.  That  the  tilth  should  be  quite  clean 
and  in  good  heart.  That  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed 
amongst  oats  at  the  time  they  are  sown — two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  oats,  and  thirty  pounds  of 
lucerne  seed  per  acre." 

It  was  remarked  that  lucerne  was  not  equal  to 
sainfoin  or  clover  for  hay,  but  valuable  as  green- 
meat.  That  it  should  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
left  to  stand  more  than  six  3'ears.  Frequent  top- 
dressing  is  highly  beneficial.  As  the  root  is  re- 
markably hardy,  it  is  not  very  susceptible  of  in- 
jury from  being  fed  off  by  cattle  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be  cut  more  than 
three  times  in  one  year. 

It  was  resolved,  "That  the  club  should  hold 
their  first  annual  dinner  at  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn, 
on  the  12th  of  April." 

April  the  12th. — The  first  anniversary. — Nearly 
all  the  members  dined  together  at  the  Wheatsheaf, 
and  were  joined  in  their  festivity  by  some  of  their 
neighbours  and  friends,  who  are  not  agricultu- 
rists. 

After  dinner  the  report  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
and  secretary. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  club,  Mr. 
Manser  and  Mr.  Smeed  consented  to  retain  their 
respective  offices  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  cash  account  was  presented  and  passed. 
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ON  CHEESE  MAKING. 

IMPORTANT    TO    DAIRY  FARMERS. 

(to    the    editor    of     the    DUMFRIES    TIMES.) 

Sir, — Having  been  in  the  habit  for  several  years 
of  receiving  a  number  of  dairies  of  Scotch  cheese, 
and  having  noticed  their  great  deficiency  in  com- 
parison with  Englislr  cheese  of  tlie  same  richness, 
Iliave  been  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
diflferent  methods  used  in  the  two  countries.  In 
the  course  of  last  summer,  being  over  in  ^Mgtown- 
shire  purchasing  cheese,  I  availed  myself  of  that 
opportunity  to  make  enquiries,  and  to  witness 
the  diifereiit  processes  in  cheese  mating  adopted 
there,  and  on  my  return  contrasted  them  with 
those  adopted  by  our  Lancashire  farmers. 

The  faults  found  by  English  purchasers  with 
Scotch  cheese  are — 1st.  iheir  soapy  nahire  when 
cut.  Instead  of  cutting  mellow  and  flaky,  they 
cut  as  solid  as  clay;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
they  begin  to  cleave,  and  appear  as  it  the  curds 
had  been  placed  in  layers.  2dly,  their  want  of 
firmness,  especially  in  warm  weather,  when  they 
Reem  as  filled  with  air.  Tliis  arises  principally 
from  not  being  salted  on  the  outside.  3rd,  their 
want  of  a  ripe  smart  favour,  being  very  insipid, 
and  enting  like  short-baked  bread,  instead  of  a 
little  brittle. 

In  consequence  of  these  faults,  the  Scotch  far- 
mers shut  themselves  out  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  English  market ;  are  every  year  getting  more 
disliked  ;  and  only  find  a  ready  market  when  Eng- 
lish cheese  are  extremely  scarce.  Nearly  all  the 
Scotch  cheese  are  of  richer  quality  than  English, 
and  the  deficiency  is  altogether  in  the  manage- 
ment. 

In  Scotland,  the  making  of  cheese  is  intrusted 
principally  to  hired  servants,  or  "  dairy-maids  ;" 
here,  in  Lancashire,  the  farms  are  much  smaller 
and  the  farmers'  wives,  almost  without  exception, 
act  in  that  capacity,  besides  attending  to  their 
other  numerous  duties.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  process  takes  up  7nuch  less  time  with  us 
than  you  devote  to  it ;  we  not  only  save  time,  but 
often  make  superior  cheese  of  inferior  milk. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  our  management  and  the  Scotch.  With 
you,  a  cheese  is  generally  made  as  soon  as  the 
milk  is  received  from  the  cow,  (i.  e.  night  and 
morning,)  which  in  summer  time  is  too  great  a 
temperature  of  heat.  With  us,  they  are  made  in 
the  morning  only,  and  the  milk  received  at  night 
is  reserved  in  large  earthen  mugs.  In  the  morning 
in  summer,  the  cream  is  skimmed  off  the  night's 
milk,  and  poured  into  wliat  is  here  called  the  iron- 
ing tub,  a  large  oval-shaped  tub  which  contains 
the  milk  during  the  process  of  curdling;  the  new 
milk  is  then  poured  upon  it,  and  the  skimmed  milk 
is  added,  which  reduces  it  to  a  lower  temperature 
than  if  just  received  from  the  cow.  AVhen  the 
weather  grows  cooler,  it  is  necessary  to /lea^jaart 
of  the  evening's  milk,  which  is  best  done  by 
placing  it  in  a  tin  vessel  into  a  boiler  partly  filled 
with  hot  water,  (upon  the  same  principle  as  a 
joiner  melts  his  glue)  for  a  short  time  ;  the  quan- 
tity necessary  to  be  heated  will  be  best  found  out 
by  experience,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  milk,  evenings  and  mornings,  when 
ready  in  the  tub  for  receiving  the  "steep,"  should 
only  be  of  a  perceptible  wannth. 

Having  your  milk  a  proper  heat,  you  next  add 
what  is  here  called  the  "  sleep,"  being  the  liquor 


from  a  solution  of  "rennet" in  water  ;  this,  with 
you,  is  generally  made  only  once  a  year,  in  spring, 
and  bottled  up  for  use  ;  with  us  it  is  madeyresA 
ei-ery  day,  thus: — a  piece  of  rennet  is  put  into  a 
cup  partly  filled  with  cold  water,  left  to  stand  24 
hours,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  quantity 
of  rennet  necessary  for  each  cheese  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain,  but  it  will  be  easily  learnt  by  ex- 
perience ;  the  great  error  arises  from  using  too 
much,  which  renders  the  curds  tough,  and  pre- 
vents the  whey  from  being  so  easily  pressed  out  ; 
too  little  cannot  be  used  if  it  ivill  curdle  the  milk, 
that  being  all  that  is  required. 

The  next  point  is  the  length  of  time  which  should 
elapse  from  putting  in  the  steep  to  the  milk  to  its 
arriving  at  a  proper  consistency,  or  ready  for 
(what  is  here  called)  "  breaking  up;"  this,  with 
you,  fakes  about  half  an  hour  ;  but  with  us,  fr07n 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  The  less  steep 
used,  and  the  cooler  the  milk  (which  is  the  best 
plan),  the  longer  it  will  take  to  curdle  ;  but  your 
curds  will  he  very  tender,  like  jelly,  and  the  whey 
will  be  easily  pressed  out.  This  is  a  very  nice 
point,  and  deserves  great  attention. 

Now  we  come  to  another  part,  that  is,  the  length 
of  time  from  "  breaking  up"  the  curds  in  the  tub 
to  crushing  or  grinding  them  through  the  "  curd 
crusher"  or  mill.  This  part  is  conducted  very 
differently  with  us  from  what  it  is  with  you.  After 
the  whey  has  got  from  the  curds  in  the  tub,  it  is 
cut  into  large  slices  and  piled  one  against  anolher 
in  the  drainer,  in  a  concave  manner.  The  drainer 
is  onlj'  a  large  vat,  pierced  with  innumerable  holes 
both  in  the  rira  and  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow 
the  whey  to  run  out  without  obstruction.  The 
drainer  is  placed  over  the  ironing  tub,  and  the 
curds  are  then  pressed  gently  with  the  hands  until 
they  get  solid,  the  whey  running  out  freely  ;  it  is 
then  cut  into  slices  as  before  and  pressed  in  like 
manner  ;  this  is  repeated  three  times,  by  which 
time  nearly  a'l  the  whey  is  pressed  out ;  it  is  now 
put  through  the  mill  two  or  three  times  so  as  to 
grind  the  curds  fine.  Before  the  curds  undergo 
this  process  they  should  handle  soft  and  tender, 
but  with  you  they  feel  tough  ;  you  also  neglect  to 
grind  them  fine  enough,  and  when  they  are  cut 
with  knives,  as  some  do,  it  is  still  worse,  and  this 
plan  ought  immediately  to  be  abandoned.  With 
us,  before  the  introduction  of  the  mill,  they  used 
to  squeeze  the  curds  in  their  hands  till  they  issued 
out  between  their  fingers,  but  this  was  very  labo- 
rious ;  however,  in  cold  weather,  it  is  still  adop- 
ted (even  where  the  mill  is  in  use  when  the  wea- 
ther is  warmer,)  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  makes 
the  curds  of  the  proper  warmth,  which  they  are 
liable  to  lose  at  that  season.  The  crushing  of  the 
curds  should  not  take  place  later  than  noon, 
after  having  been  about  thi-ee  hours  in  the  drainer. 

After  the  curds  are  crushed  they  are  placed  in 
the  "cheese-vat"  (which  is  suspended  over  the 
"  ironing  tub"  as  before,)  and  a  mug,  which  has 
been  previously  heated,  is  inverted  over  it  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  whey  drops  out  quickly, 
but  of  a  whiter  colour  than  before  ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  the  lid  of  the  vat  is  put  on,  and  a 
weight  by  means  of  a  lever,  is  placed  upon  it, 
which  you  keep  gradually  increasing  during  three 
hours  ;  but  the  weight  and  lid  must  be  taken  off 
several  times  during  that  period,  and  the  curds 
stabbed  (with  a  piece  of  wood  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  fork)  in  eight  or  ten  different  parts  of  the 
cheese,  which  assists  the  whey  to  drop  more  /reely 
than  it  otherwise  would  if  allowed  to  get  too  solid; 
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the  cheese  should  also  be  taJien  out  of  the  vat  once 
and  turned  (as  well  as  stabbed)  during  the  process. 
At  the  end  of  three  hours  the  weight  is  taken  off 
altogether,  and  the  cheese  pressed  heavily  with  the 
hands  for  about  an  hour,  stabbing  it  very  often. 
The  whey  which  runs  off  after  the  curds  are  put 
in  the  vat  is  very  useful  in  feeding  the  pigs  ;  some 
churn  it,  but  the  poorer  it  is,  the  better  the  man- 
agement. 

It  is  now,  we  will  suppose,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  the  curds  are  pressed  as  free 
from  whey  as  possible  ;  they  are  now  turned  out 
of  tbe  vat,  replaced  with  a  cloth  around  them,  and 
then  put  to  press.  The  last  duty,  before  retiring 
to  rcit  at  night,  is  to  turn  the  cheese  in  the  press 
and  substitute  a  fresh  dry  cloth  for  the  first  one. 
Next  morning  it  should  be  taken  out  and  well 
rubbed  tvith  the  hands  with  fine  salt  all  over  for  some 
time,  then  replaced  with  a  dry  cloth  and  a  little 
salt  next  to  the  ciieese  both  under  and  over  ;  it 
now  remains  in  the  press  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  next  day's  cheese  is  ready  to 
take  its  place. 

You  will  perceive  that  there  is  no  salt  whatever 
used  inside  the  cheese,  all  on  the  outside.  After  the 
cheese  is  finally  taken  out  of  tbe  press,  it  should  be 
dried  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  then  it  is  ready  for 
further  salting,  which  is  very  easy  and  simple.  You 
have  only  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  cool  place,  fitted 
up  with  stones  to  hold  seven  or  eight  cheeses,  then 
place  a  little  salt  on  the  stone,  place  your  cheese 
upon  it  and  add  a  little  on  the  top  of  the  cheese  ; 
keep  replacing  it  as  it  melts.  The  time  necessary 
for  this  purpose  is  from  five  to  eight  days,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  size  and  thickness  of  the  cheese;  thin 
cheese  needs  but  little  salt ;  the  quantity  of  salt  re- 
quisite will  be  best  learned  by  experience. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  the  whole  process  of 
making  and  2)ressing  each  cheese  only  requires  24 
hours.  Nearly  all  our  furniers  make  only  one  cheese 
in  the  day,  and  have  in  use  only  one  cheese  vat  and 
onepress.  The  place  used  for  making  cheese  with 
us  is  not  an  out-house,  but  the  kitchen,  and  they  are 
kept  nearer  or  further  from  the  fire  according  to  the 
weather;  in  cool  weather,  being  within  a  cou|)le  of 
vards  of  the  fire  grate.  The  curds  should  always 
be  kept  in  a  gentle  warmth,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  never  to  allow  them  to  be  overheated.  Ex- 
tremes are  dangerous  either  way. 

After  the  cheese  is  salted,  our  next  business  is  the 
proper  pliice  for  keeping,  which  is  very  different  with 
us  from  you.  The  cheese,  after  being  removed  from 
the  salting  stone,  is  well  dried  with  a  coarse  cloth, 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  kitchen,  which  are  ge- 
nerally affixed  to  a  beam  not  more  than  two  yards 
from  the  chimney,  or  on  one  side  of  the  chimney 
(something  like  a  cupboard  without  a  door)  ;  it  is 
kept  there  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  taken  to  the 
cheese  room,  one  cheese  being  taken  up  as  another 
is  received. 

The  cheese  room  is  generally  over  the  kitchen, 
being  warmer  than  any  other  part  of  the  houseful 
it  is  not  important  what  room  is  appropriated  toTbis 
purpose,  provided  it  is  7io^  (Za«;^;,  as  the  necessary 
heat  can  be  produced  by  stoves,  which  in  summer 
will  not  often  be  necessary.  I  cannot  suy  what  de- 
gree of  lieat  the  cheese  rooms  generally  are,  but  the 
cheese  should  always  feel  a  little  greasy  when 
handled,  and  never  be  allowed  to  coat  as  yours  do. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  making  or  keeping 
of  cheese  are  injurious.  Most  likely  your  Scotch 
farmers  will  feel  timid  at  allowing  their  cheese  to 
sweat  gently,  but  they  need  not  be  afraid,  if  they 


adhere  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  as  to  malcing 
and  salting;  it  is  only  by  proper  keeping  that  cheese 
arrive  at  a  ripe  smart  flavour  and  cut  mellow,  which 
enables  them  to  find  a  ready  market.  Your  cheese 
will  also  be  able  to  stand  shipment  in  warm  weather, 
which  at  present  is  very  dangerous,  the  beatrender- 
ing  them  so  soft  and  spongy. 

There  is  another  suggestion  which  I  would  name, 
but  which  should  have  been  inserted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  letter.  I  would  advise  your  far- 
mers in  place  of  making  their  cheese  u)/ii(e  to  colour 
tlicm,  which  is  done  almost  without  trouble,  by  rub- 
bing a  little  cheese  colouring  on  a  piece  of  earthen- 
ware into  the  milk  (just  before  putting  in  the  steep) 
until  it  gives  it  a  deep  straw  colour.  T  am  afraid 
some  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  suit- 
able aunatto,  it  being  so  little  used  in  Scotland.  If 
this  should  be  the  case,  if  parties  will  write  to  me, 
enclosing  a  post-oflice  order,  I  will  procure  it  for 
them,  and   forward  it  any  way  they  may  request. 

1  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  farmer  additional  infor- 
mation or  explanation,  if  they  will  only  be  at  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me,  which  the  cheap  postage 
enables  them  to  do  with  little  expense.  I  only  re- 
gret, that  owing  to  my  numerous  engagements,  this 
letter  is  written  in  a  very  hurried  manner,  and  neces- 
sarily defective  in  point  of  language,  arrangement. 
Sec. ;  but  I  hope  that  what  it  contains  will  be  of  use 
to  the  parties  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Livesey. 

8,  St.  lynatus-square,  Preston,  Lancashire. 


COMPARATIVE  POSITION  OF 
BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WOOL- 
LEN MANUFACTURES. 

ENGLAND — Taken    from    PAnLiAJiENTAnv    Re- 
turns. 
Exported  in  the  vears 

ending  Jan.  5.  1816.         1831.  1841. 

Cloth pieces, .638,368. .388,269. .215,746 

Coatings, &c..  ditto    ..   88,588..   22,377..    16,094 
Kerseymeres.,  ditto    ..    92,696..   34,714..   27,122 

PRUSSIA — Taken    from    the     Official    Return 

MADE    TO     THE     PRUSSIAN     GOVERNMENT. 

Exports  of  woollen  manufactures  1833.  1840. 
per  Prussian  league ....  cenrs.       46,395  ■ .  62,773 

FRANCE — Taken  from  Mr.  Macgregor's  Tariff, 

printed  for  Parliament. 
Exports  of  woollen  manu-         1833.  1840. 

factured  goods 36,633,000f..  ,61,634,000f. 

Of    which    the    following 

amounts  were  exported  to 

marketsconsidered  almost 

exclusively  English : — 

United  States  of  America  6,207,000f..  .'l2,634,000r. 

Spain 5,239,000f.. .   7,675,000f. 

Tuscany  &  Roman  States     506,000f...   l,192,000f. 

Russia 171,000f. . .      422,000f. 

Chili 281,000f...   2,384,000f. 

Buenos  Ayres 169,000f.. .      720,000f. 

Brazil 378.000f...       642,000f. 

Mexico 279,000f...      493,000f. 

Effect  of  Tax  on  Foreign  Wool  on  the  Prices  op 
British  Wool,  the  Tax  of  Sixpence  per  Pound 

IMPOSED  IN  1819,    AND   B£DUCBD  TO  ONB  PeNNY    PBR 
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Pound  in  1824,  taken  froim  Evidence  given  before 
THE  House  of  Lords  in  1828. 
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Prices  of  Foreign  low  Wool  at  Liverpool. 

Zegai 9^d.  to  lid.  per  lb. 

Buenos  Ayres.     .5d.    to  8^d.  per  lb.,  washed. 

Ditto 2|d.  to    4d.  per  lb.,  unwashed. 

Peruviiin    6d.    to  &\i\.  per  lb.,  unwashed. 

Ditto 8Ad.  to  12d.  per  lb.,  washed. 

Foreign  Wooi.SExronTEDFROM  Jan. 1  to  May. 5,1842. 

Ostend 785   bales,    chiefly   Zegni,    Buenos 

Ayres,  and  a  ^^w  Peruvian. 
Antwerp.. .  .3,213  bales,  chiefly  Peruvian. 

Havre 62    do.  do. 

Ghent 270    do.  do. 

Boston,  U.  S.,1,504    do.  do. 


ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  18ih  of  May, 
present,  the  Dake  of  llichraond,  K.G.,  in  the  chair, 
ilrirquis  of  Downshire  ;  EarlSpenccr  ;  Lord  Portman  ; 
Lord  Bridpoit ;  David  Barclay,  ICsq.,  M.P. ;  Ihomas 
Raymond  Baiker,  E'^q. ;  Jo!m  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.; 
F.  Buike,  E-q.  ;  Colonel  Challoner;  James  Denn, 
Esq.;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.;  C.  Hillyard,  Esq.;  Sir  John 
V.  B.  Jolinstone,  Bart.,  M.P.  ;  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves  , 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.; 
R.  A.  Slancy,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Smylhies  ;  and  Colonel 
Wood,  M.P. 

Tlie  Report  of  the  House  Committee  and  Mr.  Dean's 
draught  of  Specifications  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Manning's  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Bristol 
Works  was  received  and  referred  to  the  general  Bristol 
Committee. 

Professor  Sewell  expressed  his  willingness  to  under- 
take an  investigation  into  the  question  of  the  suppostd 
eftecis  of  the  large  White  Belgian  Carrot  in  pioducing: 
blindness  in  horses ;  and  at  his  request,  the  names  of 
tlie  parlies  whose  horses  had  suffered  from  excessive 
feeding  with  this  carrot,  were  ordered  to  be  supplied 
to  Professor  Sewell,  as  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Riciimond,  seconded 
by  Earl  Spencer,  Professor  Liebig,  and  Mr,  Henry 
Colman,  were  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Members 
of  the  Society. 

Mr,  Raymond  Barker  brought  forward  the  motion 
of  which  he  liad  given  notice,  recommending  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshiie  to  be  put  in  nomination  at  the  en- 
suing  Anniversary  Meeting,  as  the  next  year's  President 
of  the  Society. 

Lord  Spencer  having  feconded  this  motion,  and  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  he  felt  iu  supporting  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's proposition,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  iu 
returning' tlipnks  for  the  honour  the  Council  had  done 
him  in  entertaining  this  suggestion,  explained  to  the 
Meeting  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  nume- 
rous engagements  in  reference  to  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
which  would  entirely  preclude  his  undertalsing  the 
important  office  of  the  President  of  the  Society  for  next 
year  ;  but  he  trusted  that  many  opportunities  would 
occur  of  leisure  to  enable  him  to  attend  at  intervals  at 
that  Board,  and  evince  his  sincere  and  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
and  his  sense  of  their  kindne&'i  at  that  time  evinced 
towards  him  by  the  Council.  The  Council  then  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  out  a  list  of  the  Members  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be  recommended  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
for  election  as  Members  of  Council,  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  who  went  out  by  rotation. 

List  of  Members. 

The  Council  resolved.  That  a  complete  List  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society  to  Dec.  31,  1842,  should  be 
printed  in  the  first  part  of  the  Journal  published  in  the 
year  1843. 

Storing  of  Turnips. 

Colonel  Wood,  M.P.,  presented  to  the  Council  sam- 
ples of  Swedish  'J'urnips  which  had  been  completely 
preserved  during  the  winter,  and  gave  to  the  Members 
present  the  following  account  of  the  method  which  had 
been  adopted :  — 

These  turnips  were  grown  from  seed  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Thomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  and  were  taken  out  of 
the  ground  on  the  11th  of  December  last,  when  they 
were  trimmed  and  put  in  heap*  between  four  wattle 
hurdles  lined  with  a  little  barley-i^travv,  and  the  tops  of 
the  heaps  were  thatched  with  straw.  The  henps  were 
opened  on  the  1st  of  April  last,  when  there  was  not  a 
bad  turnip  to  be  found  amongst  them.  'Jhese  four 
wattle  hurdles  were  setup  in  tiie  open  lield  wliere  the 
turnips  were  grown,  and  the  turnips  were  piled  within 
them  until  they  rose  to  the  form  of  the  slanted  roof  of  a 
house  ;  the  tiiatch  was  then  put  on  sufHciently  thick  to 
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keep  out  the  rain  ;  and  Colonel  Wood  supposed  that  the 
turnips  were  kept  sound  by  a  certain  quantity  of  circu- 
lating' air  through  liie  huidles,  whicli  would  not  have 
occurred  had  tlie  turnips  been  earthed.  Colonel  Wood 
considered  the  pUin  he  had  thus  adopted  a  very  suc- 
cessful one  in  its  result,  and  only  feared  that  the  time, 
labour,  and  expense  consequently  attending  it  might 
proveadiii-vback  to  its  advantages. 

Mr.  IhTi.YARD  communicated  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing' r  suits  of  his  own  experience  on  this  subject :  — 
For  -ij;ep  the  turnips  siiouid  be  got  up,  topped  and 
trimmed,  before  winter  sets  in;  thrown  clean  and  dry 
together  into  pits  about  five  (eet  wide  and  about  two 
dei-^p ;  piled  up  and  formed  into  ridges,  and  covered 
over  first  with  hulm  and  afterwards  vvith  the  mould; 
thus  made  secure  against  severe  frost,  for  turnips  which 
have  been  frozen,  although  the  frott  in  time  will  go  out 
of  them,  never  become  of  the  same  previou?  good 
quality.  They  are  of  course  cut  aud  consumed  near 
the  heaps.  'I'hose  parts  of  the  field  should  be  chosen 
for  storing  which  are  the  thinnest  of  »oil,  but  not  in 
sheltered  situations,  for  such  parts  are  sure  to  be  suffi- 
ciently manured  by  the  sheep.  Turnips  thus  secured 
are  as  good  in  Feburary  or  March  as  they  were  in 
December. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  Foley  ])resented  to  the  Society  tiie  Re- 
ports of  the  Stewpoaey  Agricultural  Society  and  llie 
Becher  Club,  with  a  coloured  map  of  the  country  12 
miles  round  Stewponey. 

Mr.  Wiibrahara  presented  a  work  by  Mr.  Whitley 
on  the  inutility  and  mischief  of  the  practice  of  cheese- 
colouring,  and  advice  on  its  disuse  in  the  Dairy. 

Mv.  Chandos  Pole  presented  specimens  of  butter 
from  Derbyshire,  w'orked  up  by  means  of  the  wooden 
pat5  instead  of  the  dairymaid's  hands. 

Mr.  Poller,  (agricultural  and  analytical  chemi>t)  of 
Upper  Fore-street,  near  Vauxliall  Bridge,  presented  a 
sample  of  his  new  "  Arliiicial  Guano,'' with  a  eupy  of 
his  work,  giving  an  account  of  this  compound  as  a 
cheap  and  etJicient  substitute  for  foreign  Guano. 

Mr.  Loudon  presented  the  First  addiiional  Supple- 
ment to  his  Encyclopaidia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  \'dla 
Architecture  and  Furniture,  bringing  down  the  im- 
provements in  these  arts  to  the  present  time,  and  illus- 
trating the  subject  with  thrte  hundred  engraved  de- 
signs. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
May. 

At  a  Council,  held  on  S'aturday,  the  21st  of  May, 
present— the  Duke  of  Ilichinond,  K.  G.,  in  the  chair. 
Earl  Spencer,  Henry  Blnnshard,  E=q.,  T.  W.  Bram- 
ston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  H.  Gibb»,  Esq., 
C.  Hillyard,  Esq.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,Bart.,  M.P., 
W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies :  — 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed,  and  Earl  Spencer 
seconded,  the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  ofHard- 
wickc  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  for  election  as  the 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  come  into  office  im- 
mcdi-ately  after  the  Meeting  at  Bristol.  This  resolution 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  then  finally  agreed  to  their  report 
to  the  Anniversary  ]\leeting,  and  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  IMonday,  the 
23rd  of  May,  present,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G.,  in 
the  chair.  Earl  Spencer,  Henry  Blar.shard,  Esq.,  Henry 
Boys,  Esq.,T.  W.  Brampton,  Esq.,  M. P. .James  Dean, 
Esq.,  H.  Gibbs,Esq.,C.Hiliyard,  Esq.,W.  F.  Hohbs, 
Esq.,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Joiinstone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.  Kim- 
berley,  Esq.,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies.and 
W,  B.  Wm?ate,E*q. 

Charles  Robert  Col  vile,  Evq.,  M.P.  for  South  Der- 
byshire,  ■was  unanimously  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  the  Annual  Country  Meeting,  to 
be  held  at  Derby,  in  1S43,  for  the  North-Eastern 
District  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  1st 
of  June. 


ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Monday,  May  23. 
Present :—  Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
Chair  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  March,  Earl  of  Ducie,  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Worsley,  Lord 
Camoys,  Honourable  Captain  Spencer,  Honourable 
H.  C.  Agar,  H.  Boys,  S.  Deuce,  Rev.  J.  Collin,  F. 
Wells,  H.  Gibbs,  Rev.  J.  R.  Smytbies,  John  Hudson, 
W.  F.  Hobbs,  W.  B.  VVingate,  W.  Shaw,  G.  Kiraber- 
ley,  Jas.  Phillipps,  R.  Hodgkinson,  C.  Hillyard,  H. 
Blanshard,  T.  W.  Bramston,  M.P.,  John  Morton,  J. 
Marmont,  S.  Solly,  N.  Blake,  C.  Hampden  Turner, 
Colonel  Challoner.  B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  H.  Strafford,  Mon- 
tague  Bere,  S.  Jonas,  Jonas  Webb,  J.  Kinder,  T. 
Fyfe,  M.  H.  Shuttlevvorth,  T.  Raymond  Barker,  J. 
French  Burke,  J.  Forbes,  J.  Dean,  J.  W.  Childtrs, 
M.P.,  H.  Piice,  Rev.  T.  S.  Turnbull,  Capel  Cure, 
Charles  i'awney  (Mayor  of  Oxford),  Sir  Charles  Mor- 
gan,  Bart,  Sir  Huugerford  Hoskyns,  Bart.,  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  M.P.,  J.  Walters,  W.  H.  Hyett.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  E.  Lewis,  General  Sir  Wdloughby  Rooke, 
C.  Alderman,  J.  Rodwell,  John  Ellman,  J.  Burgess,  T. 
Knight,  S.  Grantham,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart, 
M.P.jCapt.  O.  Vernon  Harcouit,  Sir  R.  P.  Jodrell, 
Bart.,  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  T.  Severne,  Colonel  Scuda- 
more,  T.  H.  S.  Sotheron,  M.P.,  A.  W.  Wood,  W.  P. 
Gaskell,  F.  Pym,  G.  Wilbraliam,  E.  W.  W.  Pendarves, 
M.P.,  B.  Wroughton,S.  Tremeheere,  J.  Swinburn,  D, 
Martin,  W.  Marden,  jun.,  H.  Machin,  V.  Stuckey, 
Colonel  Hall,  John  Neeld,  M. P.,  John  Hercy,  F.  C. 
Cherrv,  F.  K.  Thresher,  W.  W.  Farr,  C.  J.  Smart,  W. 
Woods  Page,  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  J.  W.  Bury. 

Election  of  Council. 
The  President  announced  to  the  Meeting  the  change 
■which  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
elections  on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Members  to  exercise  a  more  distinct 
freedom  of  election  in  the  appointment  of  the  Council ; 
and  having  received  from  each  member  his  signed  Elec- 
tion List,  proceeded  to  nominate  Earl  Spencer,  Mr. 
Morton,  and  Mr.  Wingate,  the  Scrutineers  to  examine 
and  report  to  the  Meetmg  in  -writing  the  result  of  the 
Election.  The  Scrutineers  then  retired,  and  during 
their  absence  the  Meeting  proceeded  with  the  election 
of  the  President,  Trustees,  and  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose  to  move  that  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  be  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  preside  at  the  great  Country  Meeting  to  be 
held  in  1843  at  the  town  of  Derby,  in  the  North-Eastern 
District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Derby,  Leicester, 
NoltinKham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  North  Northamp- 
ton. The  noble  Duke  dwelt  on  the  importance  and 
the  honourable  character  of  the  office,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  business-like  habits  and  practice  in 
addresiing  Iv.rge  assemblages  of  individuals  possessed 
by  the  noble  Earl,  whose  services  the  Society  had 
already  been  favoured  with  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting, 
where  so  large  a  share  of  the  success  on  that  oceasioa 
was  owing  to  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the  Local 
Committee, of  which  the  noble  Earl  was  the  Chairman, 
and  whom  the  Duke  of  Richmond  concluded  by  eulo- 
gizing as  a  true  lover  of  agriculture,  a  liberal  and  con- 
siderate landlord,  an  honest  and  upright  man  ;  and  one 
who  would  preside  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  So- 
ciety, not  only  over  its  Monthly  Councils  in  London, 
but'at  the  great  Meeting  of  its  Members  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Jona.5  immedia'.ely  rose  to  second  the  motion, 
and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  selected  to  perform  that 
pleasing  duty  simply  on  the  grounds  of  his  being  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  as  one,  who  residing  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Wimpole, 
had  so  competent  a  knowledge  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  held  by  the 
farmers  of  Cairibridgeshlre,  and  by  all  who  had  the 
honour  of  his  acquaiutance  or  connexion  ;  he  was  sure 
the  Society  could  not  have  selected  any  one  belter 
qualified    for  the  Presidency;    and    it  gave  htm  the 
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greatest  possible  pleasure  to  second  the  noble  Duke's 
motion.  The  President  then  put  the  question  from  the 
chair,  and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  Society,  to  enter  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  agreeably  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  on  the  rising  of  the  Meeting  at  Bristol. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Eurl  of  Ro«tbery,  seconded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond, 
Grafton,  Rutland,  and  Sutherland,  the  Marquis  ot 
Downshire,  Earl  Spencer,  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  RI.P., 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis 
Lawley,  Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Mr,  Handley  and  Mr.  Joseph  Neeld,  M.P.,  were  re- 
elected Trustees  of  the  Society. 

On  themotionofthe  Marquis  of  Downshire,  seconded 
by  Earl  Spencer,  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  Buckiog- 
ham,  and  Northumberland,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Earls  of  Chichester,  Ducie,  Talbot,  and  Fitzwilliam. 
Lords  Worsley  and  Portman,  and  Sirs  Thomas  Gooch 
and  Charles  JNIorgan,  Barts.,  were  re-elected  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Society. 

Earl  Spencer  then  reported  the  result  of  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Election  lists,  and  took  that  opportunity  of 
stating  to  the  Meeting,  that  the  present  mode 
of  electing  the  25  members  of  Council,  who  were  to 
replace  the  same  number  who  went  out  annually  by 
rotation,  was  giving  the  Members  no  new  privilege 
whatever,  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  they  had 
from  the  commencement  had  the  undoubted  right  to 
tiie  utmost  freedom  of  election  granted  to  them  at  that 
meeting  ;  but  the  present  arrangement  was  intended  to 
simplify  the  election,  and  to  give  the  Members  the 
opportunity  of  objecting  to  any  single  individual  in  the 
list  proposed  to  them,  who  might  fail  in  their  opinion  in 
the  requisites  for  such  an  office,  without  being  obliged, 
as  formerly,  to  object  to  the  whole  at  proposed  for  their 
adoption,  without  having  the  power  ot  such  individuul 
exception.  Any  Member  might  ;now,  on  signing  his 
name  to  the  list,  propose  any  other  name  or  names  as  a 
substitute  for  any  standing  in  the  list  recommended  by 
the  Council.  In  the  present  election,  the  noble  Earl 
had  the  satisfaction  to  report  there  was  not  a  single 
cross-list ;  and  he  thought  the  Society  were  quite  right 
in  putting  the  confidence  they  had  thus  done  in  their 
Council.  With  regard  to  the  finances,  he  was  glad  to 
observe  that  they  were  in  a  very  good  state  ;  but  not, 
however,  in  a  condition  to  justify  any  squandering  of 
their  funds.  The  Society  at  the  end  of  its  fourth  year 
was  in  a  most  satisfactory  state ;  much  good  had  been 
done,  and  much  more  was  doing,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
it  would  continue  to  prosper. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  report  of  the 
election  delivered  in  by  the  Scrutineers :  — 

Members  of  Council  re-elected. — Mr.  Barclay,  M.P., 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Blanshard, 
Mr.  Ellman,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Webb  Hall,  Mr. 
Hayter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Hillyard,  Mr.  Hobbs,  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Kimberley,  Mr.  Kinder,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart., 
M.P,,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

NewMembert  of  Council. — Hon.  G.  H.  Cavendish, 
M.P.,  Sir  Hungerford  Hoskyns,  Bart.,  Mr,  Chandos 
Pole,  Professor  Sewell,  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Mr, 
Charles  Stokes,  Mr.  George  Wilbraham,  and  Colonel 
Thomas  Wood,  M.P. 

The  President  then  handed  the  balloting  papers  to 
Lord  Spencer,  with  a  request  that  the  scrutineers  would 
immediately  destroy  them  agreeably  with  the  condition 
of  the  Bye-law.  He  then  proceeded  to  request  the 
Secretary  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then  read 
the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Lord  Portman,  on  rising  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  rejoiced  in  common  with  the  whole  country  at 
so  admirable  a  progress  a  I  ready  made  by  the  Society  at 
so  early  a  date  of  its  useful  career;  and  it  was  truly 
gratifying  to  find  every  class  of  individuals— Corpora- 
tions of  Cities,  Departments  of  the  Government  under 
every  administration,  foreigners  of  distinction,  and 
private  person*  of  evsry  kind— all  uniting  to  aid  the 
Society  ia  its  national  object  to  improve  the  culture  of 


the  land  of  this  country.  On  one  point,  however,  he 
felt  great  concern,  and  that  was  the  apathy  evinced  by 
so  many  of  the  members  in  allowing  their  subscriptions 
to  get  into  arrear.  He  had,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  heard  many  reports  read,  and  from  all  he 
found  m  making  inquiries  among  such  of  hiS  acquaint- 
ance as  were  in  arrear,  this  apathy  arose  from  no  in- 
difference  to  the  cause  or  interests  of  the  Society,  but 
from  the  wantof  a  little  stirring  up  of  their  remembrance 
on  this  topic ;  which  he  hoped  would  be  enforced. 

The  Earl  of  Ducie  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
and  remarked,  that  if  anything  were  required  to  show 
the  assiduous  attention  of  the  Council  to  their  duties, 
and  the  interests  |of  the  Members,  that  Report  would 
show  that  they  had  not  been  idle.  He  thought  them 
most  wi»e  in  not  building  an  establishment  on  a  large 
scale,  and  it  gave  him  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  they 
had  not  neglected  the  labouring  interests  in  publishing 
cheap  tracts  (at  a  mere  nominal  price)  for  wide  distri- 
bution among  the  labouring  poor  on  the  management 
ot  their  gardens,  and  the  economy  and  comfort  of 
their  households.  He  was  also  glad  to  heir  of  the 
extraneous  assistance  afforded  by  the  Government,  and 
especially  of  the  systematic  analysis  of  the  soils  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Woods  and  Forests, 

'The  Report  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Colonel  Challoner,  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, read  to  the  meeting  the  various  Balance  Sheets 
of  the  Accounts;  and  referred,  as  he  proceeded,  to  the 
several  folios  of  the  ledger  which  lay  on  the  table,  and 
contained  in  detail  under  classed  heads  the  whole 
entry  of  accounts  of  which  the  balance  sheets  were  the 
summary.  There  was  only  one  item,  he  observed,  that 
was  a  drawback  on  the  general  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
reporting  that  schedule  of  the  finances  to  the  meeting, 
and  that  was  the  sum  of  940Z.  charged  against  the  funds 
of  the  Society  as  the  excess  of  Expenditure  at  the  Liver- 
pool Meeting  over  the  Receipts  on  that  occasion.  The 
great  consolation,  however,  he  felt  was,  that  a  similar 
item  would  never  again  appear  in  their  accounts ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  Meeting  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Bristol,  he  had  the  greatest  confidence  that 
through  the  careful  attention  and  anxiety  evinced 
by  the  Dtike  of  Richmond,  in  his  capacity  of 
Chairman  of  the  General  Bristol  Committee,  the  Bristol 
accounts  would  present  a  very  different  aspect.  As  a 
general  observation,  Colonel  Challoner  remarked,  that 
the  Society  had  plenty  of  money  to  go  on  with,  if  only 
due  economy  be  maintained  iu  the  expenditure  ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  while  the  Council  were  liberal 
but  economical  with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
husbanded  their  resources  with  prudent  foresight,  the 
Society  would  go  on  better  every  year.  He  then  ex- 
plained the  anxiety  felt  by  the  Finance  Committee  to 
fund  the  whole  of  the  sums  received  as  compositions 
for  life  of  Governors  and  Members,  and  which  had  now 
been  accomplished  within  600i.,  regarding  the  invest- 
ment as  permanently  established,  and  not  terminable 
by  any  annual  rate  of  deduction  from  the  capital ;  and 
also  on  the  subject  of  the  arrears,  of  which  a  large 
amount  was  outstanding  and  unpaid  by  Members, 
from  misconception  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the  sub- 
scriptions are  payable  in  advance  on  each  New-year's 
day,  and  from  the  want  felt  by  the  Committee  of  the 
proper  addi-esses  of  the  parties  in  arrear.  Two  letters 
had  already  been  sent  to  the  Members  in  arrear,  and 
the  President  was  himself  busily  engaged  in  writing  a 
final  letter  of  persuasion  to  the  Members  whose  arrears 
were  unpaid. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  observed  that,  as  the  money 
shown  on  the  balance-sheet  as  an  investment  was  not 
an  expenditure  to  be  deducted,  but  apart  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Society — this  view  of  the  subject  gave  a  still 
more  flourishing  aspect  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
Society, 

Colonel  Challoner  having  read  to  the  Meeting  the 
various  dates  and  amount  of  the  whole  of  the  invest- 
ments of  money  in  the  purchase  of  Stock,  and  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker  and  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  of  these  items— Earl  Spe&cer 
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stated  his  opinion  that  he  did  not  think  that  large  sums 
ought  to  be  invested,  the  Society  beioff  fas  Lord  Dowu- 
^hire  had  stated)  a  distributing  society ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  considered  it  as  ei.^ential  to  its  perma- 
nent welfare  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  sum 
(perhaps  not  less  than  10,0001.)  invej^ted  in  the  funds, 
&c.,  in  order  to  meet  casual  difficulties,  and  any  change 
•which  circumstances  might  at  any  time  occasion  in  the 
amount  of  annual  subscriptions.  It  was  the  original 
rule  of  the  Society,  that  all  life-compositions  should  be 
invested,  and  he  wa*  satisfied  with  the  amount  of 
funded  property  as  far  as  they  had  gone;  but  the  Society 
ought  to  have  in  reserve  such  funds  eventually  as  they 
could  at  any  time  fall  back  upon— in  fact,  that  they 
ought  t©  have  more  funded  property  than  they  had  at 
tliat  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Hampden  Turner,  as  one  of  the  Audi- 
tors of  the  Society,  confirmed  all  that  Colonel  Chal- 
loner  had  stated  in  reference  to  the  accounts,  and 
having  carefully  examined  at  the  Audit  held  a  few  days 
previously  tlie  whole  of  the  details,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  report  to  the  Members  that,  conversant  as  he 
had  been  during  his  life  wilh  the  details  of  commercial 
transactions  in  the  City  of  London,  he  had  never  seen 
accounts  better  kept  than  they  were  within  those  walls 
in  which  they  were  then  met ;  nothing  could  exceed 
their  regularity  and  distinctness,  nor  the  instant  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  every  item  of  their  entry. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flight  expressed  himself  surprised,  and 
almost  indignant,  at  what  he  had  heard  of  the  great 
amount  of  arrears  still  outstanding;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  a  list  of  all  these  defaulters  should  be 
printed,  and  sent  to  every  Member  of  the  Society,  in 
order  that  the  obloquy  might  not  rest,  as  it  now  did, 
vaguely  on  the  credit  of  the  whole  of  the  Members,  but 
might  be  publicly  and  distinctly  brought  home  to  the 
parties  in  fault. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Sraythies  submitted  the  proposed 
measure  of  furniihing  each  Member  of  the  Council 
with  a  county  list  of  defauliers  within  his  district,  in 
order  that  personal  application  might  be  thus  made  to 
each  party. 

The  Duke  of  RichmouJ  then  rose  and  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen,—  J  he  reason  why  the  Council  have  not  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extreme  measure  of  publishing  the  names 
of  tho?e  Members  of  the  Society  whose  subscriptions 
happen  at  this  time  to  remain,  from  various  cau»e?, 
unpaid,  either  at  your  office  or  into  your  bankers' 
hands,  is  this:  they  feel  that  this  is  yet  a  very  young 
Society— that  an  imperfect  registry  has  only  yet  been 
obtained  of  the  proper  addresses  of  many  of  your  Mem- 
bers— that  causes  of  mariy  kinds,  independently  of  any 
wish  to  withhold  their  subscriptions,  may  have  occa- 
sioned their  non-payment- business,  ill-health,  or  their 
being  prevented  from  attending  their  usual  market 
town,  may  each  and  all  have,  in  numerous  instances, 
led  to  the  omission,  and  perhaps  subsequent  Ibrgetful- 
ness  of  this  requisite  duty  to  the  Society;  and  the 
Council  have  not,  therefore,  thought  it  right,  for  an 
omission  of  the  payment  of  a  sovereign  or  two,  to  show 
up  a  gentleman  to  his  friends  as  a  defaulter,  and  to 
post  a  man  for  not  paying  his  subscription  for  the  first 
year  or  two.  I  am  never  for  proceeding  to  strong 
measures  when  milder  ones  will  do,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  better  at  first  to  name  the  circumstance  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  proposed  each  Member,  requesting  his 
friendly  mediation  and  individual  interest,  without, 
howeyer,  in  any  way  regarding  such  proposer  as 
responsible  for  the  arrear  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  arrears  will  eventually  be  thus 
recovered.'' 

Mr.  Tawney  (Mayor  of  Oxford),  Mr.  John  Ellman, 
and  Mr.  Barker,  each  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
importance  attached  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Childerj,  M.P.,  as  a  Member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  fully  concurred  in  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Hampden  Turner  as  an  Auditor  of  the  Society. 
He  thought  the  proposed  plan  of  a  local  coUecior  for 
the  London  local  district  a  very  useful  one.  It  was 
true  they  had  lOOOl,  invested  in  the  funds,  but  he  was 


unwilling  that  gentlemen  sheuld  go  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  Society's  finances  were  so  flourishing.  Invest- 
ment was  not  income,  but  capital ;  and  the  Society 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  spent  his 
stock  in  the  funds  instead  of  living  on  the  interest.  Mr. 
Childers  regretted  to  find  so  many  landowners  of  im- 
mense property  pay  their  sovereign  as  a  member's  sub- 
scription instead  of  becoming  Governors  and  paying 
their  five  pounds  to  sustain  the  means  and  usefulness  of 
the  Society.  "  Ours,"  said  Mr.  Childers,  "  is  the 
cheapest  Society  ever  formed :  for  one  sovereign  a 
member  not  only  gains  all  the  information  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Society,  but  he  actually  receives  his  10  or 
12  shillings  a  year  back  in  journals;  and  I  do  trust  that 
a  larger  accession  will  ere  long  take  place  in  the  number 
of  our  Governors,  and  that  peers  of  the  realm  and  the 
large  landed  proprietors  will  not  be  one  pound  subscri- 
bers and  put  back  10  or  12  shillings  of  their  subscrip- 
tion into  their  pockets." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  seconded 
by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  unanimously  given  to  Colonel  Challoner  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  for  the  clear, 
open,  and  unreserved  manner  in  v^'hich  they  had  laid 
the  whole  details  of  the  accounts  before  the  meeting, 
and  for  the  great  devotedness  they  had  evinced  in  their 
unremitting  attention  to  the  finances  of  the  Society. 
Blr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Blanshard  returned  thanks.  Mr. 
Hampden  Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Knight,  and  Mr. 
Tawney,  were  unanimously  chosen  auditors  of  the  ac- 
counts on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  bore  testimony,  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  to  the  lively  interest  with  which  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  were 
watched  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when,  with  a  higher  rate  of  subscription,  the  Highland 
Society  would  follow  the  example  of  England  in  circulat- 
ing among  its  members  the  same  admirable  medium  of 
communication  as  the  Journal  so  well  known  to  that 
meeting  ;  and  he  could  truly  *ay  that  the  Highland  So- 
ciety looked  upon  the  Society  of  England  with  great 
favour  as  a  model  of  improvement. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon  wished  to  make  one  remark,  and 
that  a  very  important  one,  on  the  analysis  of  soils,  which 
it  had  been  stated  in  .the  report  he  had  heard  read  to 
the  meeting,  the  Government  had  proposed  to  have 
made  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology.  Now  he 
was  perfectly  certain  that  if  this  analysis  of  the  soils  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  extend  no  further  than  the  analyses 
at  present  made  at  that  office  into  the  elements  of  soils, 
such  an  undertaking  would  prove  perfectly  futile  as  to 
great  questions  of  fertility  and  sterility  of  soils  to  be  set- 
tled by  such  an  investigation.  In  the  analyses  there 
made,  the  alkalies  were  entirely  overlooked,  and  a  mere 
rough  analysis  given  of  the  common  earths  of  soils  ;  an 
omission  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  had  been  proved 
in  his  own  ca5e,  from  exammations  of  fertilized  soils 
resting  on  the  Cornish  rocks  ;  and  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  tiie  Society  would  gain  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  an  analysis  to  be  effected  as  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  members,  and  of  real  value  to  the 
country. 

Earl  Spencer  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Wroughton  se- 
conded a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  of  accounts  for 
the  great  pains  they  had  taken  on  the  partof  the  Society 
in  examining  the  accounts. 

Tne  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  be  presented  to  those  gentlemen  throughout  the 
country  who  had  so  kindly  received  and  distributed  the 
Journals  among  their  neighbours,  for  without  them  more 
mistakes  in  their  transmission  would  have  been  made 
than  had  actually  occurred. 

Sir.  Childers,  M.P.,  seconded  this  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Henry  Boys  (of  Dover)  returned  thanks  as  one 
of  their  honorary  distributors,  and  was  assured  that 
the  greatest  reward  the  distributors  could  receive  for 
their  past  services  was  the  kind  and  handsome  com- 
pliment then  paid  them  at  that  meeting. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Bristol  Committee,  expressed  the  satisfaction  it  would 
give  him  to  receive  from  any  Member  of  the  Society 
any  suggestions  whatever  for  the  arrangements  at 
Bristol,  and  he  would  take  care  that  such  commuDica- 
lions  should  receive  the  most  delibtrate  consideration. 
Everything  connected  with  that  meeting  had  been  kept 
in  steady  advance,  and  every  arrangement  was  in  pro- 
gress that  it  was  considered  would  tend  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members  and  the  pub- 
lic on  that  occasion.  He  could  not  but  attribute  the 
large  item  alluded  toby  Colonel Challoner in  the  Liver- 
pool  Balance  Sheet  to  the  late  period  to  which  the 
arrangements  had  from  circumstances  been  put  off, 
and  no  choice  or  competition  thus  left  the  Society  for 
mijking  equal  or  advantageous  contracts. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  gave  a  general  invitution 
to  the  members  to  accomptiny  him  and  the  Deputation 
from  the  I\Ieetiug  at  Bristol  to  join  the  great  Meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  held  at  Cork 
in  the  following  week.  It  would  give  him  great  satis- 
faction to  induce  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible 
to  visit  the  shores  of  Ireland  on  that  occasion. 

The  Earl  of  March  then  rose  and  said,  "  Before  this 
meeting  breaks  up,  I  am  anxious  to  propose  what  I 
am  sure  will  be  received  unanimously,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  your  excellent  President  for  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  the  Society." 

Lord  Camoys  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

The  President  returned  his  best  .acknowledgments 
to  the  meeting  lor  their  kind  reception  of  that  proposi- 
tion, and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  he  found 
but  two  drawbacks  to  their  unanimous  satisfaction, 
namely,  the  question  of  arrears  and  the  item  in  the 
Liverpool  Bahince  Sheet ;  but  for  the  future  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  devotion  to  their  cause  gave  them  the 
pleasing  earnest  of  security  from  loss  ;  while  he  hoped 
at  the  town  of  Derby  the  Society  would  find  that  high- 
spirited  and  handsome  reception  that  would  leave  them 
liberally  stored  with  funds. 

The  President  then  left  the  chair. 


At  a  Montlily  Council  held  in  Hanover  Square  on 
Wednesday,  the  1st  of  June,  present,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G.,  in  the  chair,  Lord  Portman, 
Lord  Camoys,  Hon.  George  H.  Cavendish,  M.P.,  Co- 
lonel Austen,  David  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner, 
E.  D.  Davenport,  Esq.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  Fiilier 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  Samuel  Jonas,  Esq.,  George  KImberley, 
Esq.,  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  William  Miles,  Esq., 
M.P.,  W.  Woods  Page,  Esq,,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq., 
MP.,  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  M.A.,  William  Shaw,  Esq., 
J.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  and  Geo. 
Wilbraham,  Esq. 

Finances. 

Colonel  Challoner  having  presented,  as  chairman  of 
the  Finunce  Committee,  the  Monthly  Report  df  the 
Committee  held  on  that  day,  proceeded  to  bring  before 
the  Council  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  due 
notice,  respecting  the  engagement  of  a  local  collector 
to  be  employed  by  the  committee,  from  time  to  time,  to 
get  in  the  subscriptions  of  members  residing  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood.  This  Report  was  confirmed 
by  the  Council,  and  the  requisite  authority  granted  lor 
the  proposed  collector. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  laid  before  the  Council  a  new 
form  of  Election  Letter  to  be  sent  to  new  members, 
and  which  the  Council  approved. 

Meeting  at  Bristol. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  Chairman  of  the  General 
Bristol  Committee,  reported  the  progress  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting,  and  on  the  moiion  of  Mr. 
Barker,  seconded  by  Colonel  Austen,  Mr.  Wm.  Miles, 
M.P.,was  unanimously  appointed  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  great  Pavilliou  Dinner  at  Bristol  on  the  principal 
day  of  the  show. 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  presented  the  Report  o  f 
the  Bristol  Local  Committee,  signed  by  Mr.  Miles, 
chairman,  which  was  received,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions it  contained,  of  the  addition  of  Mr.  Phippen,  the 
late  Mayor  of  Bristol,  and  of  Mr.  Loudon  Mac  Adam, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Victoria  Rooms'  Committee,  to 
the  Local  Committee  ;  and  of  a  plan  of  Bristol,  pre- 
pared by  favour  of  Mr.  Marmont,  showing  the  relative 
localities  of  the  Show  yard,'l'rial  ground,  and  principal 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  being  lithographed  or  en- 
graved as  a  wood  cut,  and  sent  round  with  the  pro- 
gramme to  each  Member  of  the  Society  ;  unanimously 
adopted  and  confirmed. 

The  Earl  of  Ducie  communicated  his  wish  to  render 
every  service  in  his  power  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  having  removed  his  residence  to  a  distance 
within  12  miles  of  Biistol  in  order  to  be  able  to  eflfect 
his  requisite  local  attendance  when  required. 

The  Council  unauimouily  appointed  Rlr.  Fisher 
Hobbs  the  third  Steward  of  the  trial  of  Implement 
ground,  to  act  in  concert  with  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Webb  Hall,  previously  appointed. 

The  General  Bristol  Committee  was  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  scientific  lec- 
tures on  agricultural  subjects,  on  the  Tuesday  morning 
of  the  week  of  the  meeting  at  Bristol,  to  the  members 
of  the  Society,  agreeably  with  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Miles,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee. 

Mr.  Raymond  Barker  gave  cotice  that  he  should 
move,  at  the  Monthly  Council  on  the  6th  of  July  next, 
that  the  election  of  members  be  suspended  from  that 
day  to  the  Monthly  Council  in  August. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  V.P.,  .signified  his  inten- 
tion of  offering  two  prize*  at  Bristol  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Glamorganshire  breed  of  cattle,  namely — 
For  the  best  pair  of  two  year  old  Glamorgan 

heifers £10  10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5     5 

without  any  restriction  as  to  the  owner  or  breeder,  or 
for  feeding  ;  regarding  this  breed  as  not  inferior  to 
many  others  either  as  chiiry  cattle  or  draught  oxen,  or 
for  the  purposes  of  leading  for  the  butcher  ;  and  as  he 
had  reason  to  believe  there  would  be  several  competitors 
for  these  prizes,  he  hoped  the  proposition  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  meeting. 

The  Council  unanimously  agreed  that  Sir  Charles 
Morgan's  offer  should  be  accepted  with  their  best 
thanks,  and  that  the  prizes  should  be  awarded  agreeably 
with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Meeting. 

It  was  decided  that,  agreeably  with  the  standing 
regulations,  no  certificate  or  entry  of  Stock  or  article 
of  Exhibition  at  the  Meeting  at  Bristol,  would  be 
received  or  admitted  after  the  I4th  of  June. 

Meeting  at  Derby. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  laid  before  the  Council  a 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  expressive  of  his 
thanks  for  the  honour  the  Society  had  done  him  in 
electing  him  their  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
to  preside  over  the  great  meeting  to  be  held  at  Derby 
in  1843. 

The  Council  jigreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
appoint  a  general  Derby  Committee  ;  and  at  an  early 
date  after  the  ensuing  meeting  at  Bristol,  to  nominate 
a  deputation  to  proceed  to  Derby  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  various  sites  liberally  offered  for  their  choice 
free  of  expense  in  that  town  for  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Burfon-upou-Trent  transmitted  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Colvile,  M.P.,)  a  list  of  the  prizes  gi«en 
to  the  tenantry  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  ;  «nd  Mr. 
Bromley,  Secretary  of  the  South  Derbyshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  Mr.  Eames,  Treasurer  of  tlie  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch  Agricultural  Association,  the  prize  sheets 
arid  local  reeulations  of  their  respective  committees, 
with  the  offer  of  their  best  services  in  reference  to  the 
meeting  tu  be  held  at  Derby. 

Agricultural  Literature   and   Science. 

John  Barton,  Esq.,  of  East  Leigh,  near  Emsvvorlh, 
Hampshire,   addressed  a    letter    to    the   Duke   of 
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llichmond  on  the  advantages  which  would  re- 
sult from  a  digested  collection  of  all  that  had 
been  effected,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  various 
departments  of  agricultural  science  and  practice  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  foreign  parts,  so  that  any  one 
in  undertaking  any  experimental  inquiry  mii/ht  at  once 
ascertain,  on  reference  to  such  a  review  of  transactions, 
what  had  already  been  done  by  others  in  tlie  same  line 
of  investigation.  Mr.  Barton  adduced  as  an  instance 
of  want  of  this  desideratum,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
its  value,  the  question  of  the  comparative  nutritive 
value  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  cattle;  in  reference 
to  which  no  less  than  seventeen  different  authorities  had 
been  quoted  by  the  celebrated  modern  writer  Boussing- 
ault  in  the  ^»t?!a?es  de  Cldmie;  all  of  which,  excepting^ 
three,  were  uiiknuv;n  even  by  name  to  Mr,  Barton, 
nor  could  he,  oa  applying  to  other  parties,  acquire  any 
further  reference  to  them  or  their  writings  ;  thus  proving 
how  little,  with  all  our  present  activity,  we  know  of 
what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  on  ques- 
tions of  immediate  interest  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Mr.  Barton  therefore  suggested  that  these  foreign 
journals  should  be  taken  in  by  the  Society,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  facts  or  references  they  contained  be  made 
available  to  the  English  reader  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  at  large ;  and  that  a  summary  should  also  be 
made  from  English  authors  who  have  written  with 
success  on  given  subjects.  On  the  subject  of  Farm- 
yard Manure,  he  observed  that  Arthur  Young  had  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  the  Bath  Society  in  1804  for 
a  memoir  giving  an  account  of  the  various  experiments 
made  by  him  on  its  management ;  and  the  celebrated 
Von  Thacr  had  also,  in  his  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
made  reference  to  other  experiments  on  the  subject, 
to  none  of  which  Mr.  Barton  had  yet  been  able  to 
gain  access  ;  but  as  the  Society  had  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  Es^ay  on  the  Management  of  Farm-yard 
Manure,  he  with  other  cosapetitors  would  of  course 
deem  it  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  their  task 
to  consult  those  details.  Mr.  Barton  concluded  his 
letter  by  expressing  hia  satisfaction  at  being  informed 
of  the  intention  of  the  Council  to  provide  an  Agri- 
cultural Library  of  reference  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  importance  and  utdity  of  such  a  precis  or 
summary  of  information  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ton, and  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P,,  his  desire  to  see  the 
Society  in  possession  of  a  select  but  comprehensive 
Agricultural  Library.  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  slated,  that 
he  was  authorized  on  the  part  of  the  Bath  and 
We>tof  England  Agricultural  Society  to  express  their 
willingness  to  throw  oi.en  in  any  way  the  Council  might 
desire  their  unique  and  invaluable  collection  of  the 
older  works  on  agriculture;  and  Mr.  Barton's  commu- 
nication was  referred  to  the  Journal  Committee. 

Mr.  Pusey  having  informed  the  Council  that  Dr. 
Buckland  had  procured  for  the  Society,  through  Mr. 
RutHn,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  a  set  of  a  valuable 
American  work,  entitled  ''  'J'he  Agricultural  Register." 
The  Council  received  this  communication  with  thanks, 
and  ordered  a  complets  stt  of  the  Society's  Journal  to 
be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Ruffin,  in  acknowledgment  of 
thii  donation. 

Mr.  Robert  Rigg,  F.R.S.,  addressed  to  the  Council, 
from  Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  a  communication  on 
the  conditions  under  which  experiments  in  agricultural 
science  should  be  made.  RJr.  Rigg  in  this  paper  ob- 
serves— "  Fully  persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  reason  why 
agriculture  has  not  derived  much  benefit  from  chemi- 
cal science  is,  that  the  experiments  upon  which  the  che- 
mical philosopher  has  based  his  theories,  have  not  been 
made  in  a  manner  sufficiently  practical,  that  they  have 
been  imperfectly  examined,  that  analogy  has  too  fre- 
qaeutiy  supplied  the  place  of  inductive  evidence,  and 
that  tiie  knowJedge  derived  from  practical  experience 
has  not  been  sufficiently  rccuguised  ;  and  I  am  fully 
conviuced  that  almost  every  farming  operation  will 
derive  benefit  from  the  evidence  sought  out  ot  well- 
directed  experiments  when  carefully  examined  in  all 


their  parts.  I  trust  that  no  endeavour  wiH  be  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  members  of  our  very  impor- 
tant Society  to  induce  scientific  and  practical  men  to 
make  experiments  which  have  a  reference  to  the  dis- 
covery of  principles  applicable  to  agriculture  ;  and  that 
they  v\ ill  use  their  influence  in  impressing  upon  such 
experimentalists  the  necessity  of  attending  strictly  to 
what  is  taught  only  by  each  experiment,  and  not  en- 
tangle the  experiments  with  existing  theories."  Mr. 
Rigg  concludes  his  communication  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  obj-ects  of  researches  in  agricultural  chemistry 
which  have  long  engasred  his  attention,  and  from  which 
he  thinks  he  has  clear  evidence  to  prove  that  carbon 
(instead  of  being,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  a  simple 
element)  is  a  vegetable  product,  made  by  plants,  vary- 
ing in  quantity  with  the  kind  of  land  on  which  they 
grow  ;  that  the  uncombiued  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  growing  plants  ; 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  at 
variance  wiih  the  results  of  chemical  expeiiments  and 
practical  agriculture  than  the  theory  which  supposes 
plants  to  derive  the  principal  supply  of  their  carbon 
from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  their 
nitrogen  from  ammonia. 

Mr.  Titus  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Boaid  of 
Agriculture  of  Nova  Scotia,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Council,  requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
Alpaca  or  Andes  Sheep,  which,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  that  Society,  were  probably  hardy  enough  for  natu- 
ralization in  that  part  of  our  colonies;  but  as  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Johnson  had,  in  his  "  Farmer's  Cyelopcedia" 
(while  describing  them  as  capable  of  resisting  cold), 
stated  that  although  introduced  only  20  years,  there 
were  not  more  than  a  hundred  head  of  these  sheep  in 
England.  Mr.  Smith,  enquired  on  the  part  of  the  Board, 
whether  their  slow  increase  was  owing  to  any  effects  of 
a  cold  climate  in  checking  their  propagation  I 

Mr.  Smith  observes,  in  reference  to  Daniel's  manure, 
"  Is  the  new  Patent  Manure  composed  of  pulverized 
wood  saturated  with  bituminous  matter,  united  with 
soda  and  lime,  of  more  value  than  the  lime  and  soda 
used  without  the  other  articles  !  Soda  is  certainly  a 
powerful  manure,  but  too  expensive.  We  have  in  Nova 
Scotia  large  tracts  in  which  the  soil  contains  so  much 
iron-vitriol  (that  is  green  copperas— rust  of  iron  united 
to  oil  ot  vitriol,  chemically  termed  sulphuric  acid)  that 
lime  in  such  quantities  as  are  commonly  u?ed,  has  no 
sensible  effect  ;  but  on  such  soils,  oyster  shells,  coral- 
gravel,  or  old  plaster,  have  a  permanent  good  effect, 
owing  probably  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  disengaged  from  the  calcareous  or  chalky  sub- 
stances by  the  action  upon  thein  of  the  vitriol  or  sul- 
phuric acid  which  is  constantly  forming  from  the  de- 
caying pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  subjacent 
rock.  Wood-ashes,  even  after  "leaching"  by  the  soap- 
boiltrs,  make  a  permanent  and  powerful  manure  ;  they 
contain  here  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It 
is  observable,  that  at  a  great  distance  from  the  jea, 
ashes  are  of  less  value,  while  gypsum,  which  has  no 
effect  near  the  sea,  is  on  many  crops  very  useful  in  in- 
land situations.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  very  high 
winds  here  sometimes  throw  showers  of  salt-water  over 
the  land,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  being  sometimes  much 
Salter  than  sea-water  when  it  fulls.  As  the  line  that 
marks  the  situation  where  gypsum  commences  to  be 
useful,  is  near  that  which  limits  these  salt  showers,  may 
it  not  be  that  the  salt  prevents  the  gypsum  from  ope- 
rating?" 

Mr.  William  Evans,  of  Toronto,  in  Canada,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  the  fourth  number  of"  The  British 
American  Cultivator." 

]\Ir.  Miles,  M.  P.,  presented  a  tabular  view  of  Ma- 
nures with  an  account  of  their  properties  and  modes  of 
application,  drawn  up,  for  the  use  of  the  agriculturists, 
by  John  Robinson,  M.  B.,  Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry and  Rural  Economy.  The  author  prefixes  to  his 
enumeriition  of  manures,  an  introductory  illustration  of 
the  two  principles  on  which  his  theory  is  founded.  The 
first  piinciple  is,  that  whatever  proximate  elements  are 
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found  by  analysis  in  any  particular  plant,  must  be  again 
provided  for  in  the  manure  whicii  is  applierl  to  promote 
the  growth  of  another  individual  of  its  species  ;  and  the 
second,  that  no  substance  can  act  as  a  manure  which 
is  either  not  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  or  capable  of  being- 
dissolved  by  the  plant  before  taken  up  by  it  into  its 
pores.  He  concludes  his  details  by  some  priiciijal  ob- 
servations on  manure  by  an  experienced  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker  communicated  some  observa- 
tions on  the  use  and  abuse  of  lime  as  a  dressing  for  land, 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Fisher,  of  18,  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 
don. The  author's  great  object  is  to  impress  upon  far- 
mers the  importance  of  using  quick  lime,  and  not  lime 
which  once  had  been  quick,  but  by  delay  in  use  and 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  has  become  effete,  and  has 
absorbed  from  the  air  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  again 
changes  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  was  before  burning. 
He  considers thatmanythousandsofpoundsare  annually 
thrown  away  by  agriculturists  from  want  of  a  proper 
knowledge  of  this  simple  fact ;  and  he  recommends  them 
to  use  their  lime  in  the  fresh  burnt  state,  by  carting  it 
direct  from  the  kiln  upon  their  land,  spreading  it  in  the 
lump,  and  in  thatstate  ploughing  it  in  directly,  the  soon- 
er it  being  got  from  the  kiln  into  the  land  the  better.  The 
author  concludes  his  communications  with  the  following 
remarks:—"  'J'he  lime  will  be  found, if  properly  burnt, 
on  a  second  ploughing,  to  be  crumbled  to  pieces  or  pow- 
der, and  on  harrowing  will  he  intimately  ii  ixed  with 
the  soil.  From  the  heat  evolved  during  the  slacking  of 
the  lime  underground,  and  its  causticity,  which  dif- 
fuses itself  by  the  agency  of  the  moisture  it  meets  with 
through  the  soil,  it  will  be  found  to  destroy,  or  at  any 
rate  to  be  extremely  obnoxious  to  wireworms,  slugs, 
grubs,  and  other  enemies  which  the  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend with,  and  v\-hich  are  very  frequently  the  cause  of 
failure  in  his  crops,  as  well  as  in  rendering  most  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  soluble,  and  food  for  future  crops. 
These  are  the  properties  that  lime  has  in  contradis- 
tinction to  chalk  ;  the  latter,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  use- 
ful addition  to  many  soils,  but  do  not  go  to  the  great 
expence  of  buying  or  burning  lime,  and  then  allow  it 
to  be  converted  again  into  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
before  you  plough  it  into  your  land.  In  some  districts 
the  limestone  is  burnt  in  large  lumps,  particularly 
where  wood  is  employed  as  a  fuel— in  which  case  it 
should  be  broken  lo  about  the  size  of  a  small  penny 
roll  before  it  is  ploughed  in.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  said,  that,  owing  to  the  distance  of  procuring  lime, 
enough  cannot  be  brought  at  one  time  for  a  plough- 
ing  ;  all  1  can  say  is,  plough  it  in  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  turnip-fly  is  generated  in  the  soil,  lime,  applied 
in  the  manner  I  have  directed,  would  no  doubt  do 
much  towards  their  extermination ;  and  the  same 
effect  and  result  would  hold  good  in  respect  to  the 
black  caterpillar.  In  conclusion,  the  good  effects  of 
applying  lime  in  tfee  manner  recommended,  I  have 
myself  experienced,  and  have  received  ample  testimony 
to  the  like  purport  from  extensive  agriculturists,  who 
at  my  suggestion  have  adopted  the  plan." 

Early  Winter  Tares. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  presented  to  the  Council  a  bundle 
of  early  Vetches,  grown  at  East  Ilsley,  in  Berkshire, 
by  Mr.  Win.  Jones  Williams,  who  gave  the  following 
account  of  their  cultivation  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Pusey  : 
— "If  you  should  imagine  that  these  vetches,  as  the 
production  of  our  cold  unprotected  country,  are  in  any 
■wise  extraordinary,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  pre- 
sent  them  to  the  Society.  They  were  planted  on  the 
26th  of  last  August,  on  a  light  red  soil,  on  a  patchy 
subsoil  sometimes  chalk  or  gravel,  without  the  least 
shelter  or  protection,  bordered  by  our  Downs  on  one 
side,  over  whicli  (as  you  well  know)  the  winter  wind 
blows  cold.  They  followed  an  early  crop  of  barley, 
which  was  after  Swediifh  turnips  manured  with  stable 
dung,  and  half  the  turnips  carted  off.  Thus,  you 
see,  the  condition  of  the  land  could  not  be  ex- 
traordinary, and  I  attribute  their  early  maturity 
to  their  peculiar  hardiness,  as  well  as  to  the 
forward    planting    and    thick    seeding  ;    I    having 


u?ed  2  bushels  of  rye  and  2^  bushels  of  vetches,  per 
acre.  The  sheep  I  have  kept  on  them  for  the  ln^,t 
fortnight  refused  the  rye  (which  is  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  vetches),  but  the  cart-horses  were  well 
satisfied  with  their  nice  appetites,  .■?s  they  fed  well  on 
what  was  remaining  in  the  shecp-raeks.  I  well  know 
there  is  a  spurious  vetch  introduced  for  tliis  variety, 
which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  to 
those  who  used  them.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  ad- 
dressing you,  well  knowing  that  your  interest  in  agri- 
cultural  matters  will  make  it  unnecessary." 

Mr.  Fishfr  Hobbs  informed  the  Council  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  valuable  tares  then  submitted 
lo  their  notice,  which  were  raised  by  a  practical  farmer 
in  his  neighbourhood  (Mark's  Hall, Coggeshall,  Essex), 
about  five  years  ago,  from  a  single  plant,  he  having 
observed  in  a  field  of  common  winter-tares  that  this 
plant  was  earlier  than  any  other  in  the  field.  INIr.  • 
Hobbs  had  grown  these  early  winter  tares,  and  had 
found  them  to  be  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  any  other  kind  sown  atthe?ame  time,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  so  productive.  Mr.  Gibbs  had  grown 
them  at  Amplhill  in  Bedfordshire  ;  they  were  confidered 
as  a  selected  variety  of  tares  from  Essex,  but  thefarmer 
to  whom  the  credit  of  discovering  them  was  due  resided 
near  Su  Ibnry,  in  Suffolk.  The  rye  sown  with  them 
was  found  to  be  a  great  protection  to  them.  Four 
bushels  (if  seed  per  acre  had  been  sown,  but  the  quan- 
tity depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  land.  Mr.  Jonas 
stated  that  he  had  grown  these  tares,  and  found  that  a 
pecks  to  a  bushel  of  rye  seed?  and  3  bushels  of  tares 
were  found  to  answer,  and  that  when  they  were  re- 
quired early  they  should  be  sown  thick.  Mr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Rliles  both  concurred  in  the  value  of  this  variety 
ofwintertare,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stated  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  the  flocic-masters  of  Sussex 
would  derive  from  a  spring  food  obtained  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  common  sorts  upon  their  chalk-hills. 

Indian  Pine  Seeds. 

Professor  Royle  presented,  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  supply  of  the  seeds  of  the  Pjhws 
Deodara,  or  Himalayan  Cedar,  for  distribution  among 
members  of  the  society,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his 
willinp^ne.ts  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  further  supply, 
should  such  be  required,  and  the  members  would  favour 
him  with  their  names  and  address  in  applying  to  him. 
Professor  Royle  describes  this  cedar  as  a  valuable  tim- 
ber-tree, and  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  British 
Islands. 

The  Council  ordered  their  best  thanks  for  the  favour 
of  this  communication. 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  Uuke  of  Richmond  gave  notice  that  he  intended 
to  bring  a  motion  before  the  next  Monthly  Council  for 
restricting  the  legislative  power  and  official  business  of 
the  Society  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Council,  and 
reserving  the  weekly  meetings  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers, and  the  reception  and  discussion  of  communica- 
tions, taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving 
members  in  general  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
such  meeting  and  discussions  of  the  Council. 

Vegetable  Manure. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Cawston,  of  Worlington,  near  Milden- 
hall,  in  Suffolk,  transmitted  the  following  result  of  his 
experience  in  the  ploughing  in  of  green  crops-"  I  nm 
not  aware  that  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  world 
has  been  drawn  to  the  following  process,  which  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  tried  with  the  most 
decided  and  beneficial  effect  in  this  neighbourhood. 
When  trefoil  has  been  seeded,  clover  or  other  layers 
failed,  peas  or  tare*  grown,  or  a  clean  summer  fallow 
made  for  wheat,  in  the  middle  of  August,  or  thereabout, 
skeleton-plough,  or  plough  very  flat,  and  sow  a  peck  of 
white  mustard  seed  (sinapsis  alba)  per  acre  ;  harrow-ia 
with  light  drags,  clean  off  any  grass  or  rubbish ;  and  m 
as  soon  as  it  is  well  up,  top  dress  with  a  light  coat  of  9 
farm-yard  dung  (<ay  6  or  8  loads  of  32  bushels).  In 
6  or  8  weeks  a  very  heavy,  fibrous,  luxuriant  crop  will 
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be  ready  to  be  ploughecl-in  for  wheat  as  soon  as  tlie 
flowers  are  beginnin;^  to  open.  This  operation  may  be 
easily  accomphshed  when  the  plant  has  risen  3  or  4  feet 
high,  by  attaching'  a  chain  to  the  head  and  handle  of  the 
plough,  which  will  completely  draw  it  all  into  the  fur- 
row, and  the  following  land  buries  it  neatly.  A  large 
supply  of  vegetable  manure  is  thus  cheaply  obtained, 
and  the  seed  costs  now  about  25.  6J.  per  peck  ;  while  the 
mustard,  if  wanted,  is  excellent  feed  for  ewes  at  tupping 
lime.  If  any  further  directions  should  be  deemed  use- 
ful, I  shall  at  all  times  be  most  happy  to  supply  any 
information  I  may  possess." 

Mr.  Staney  gave  to  the  Council  an  account  of  Alex- 
ander's long  plough,  for  cutting  out  drains,  laying  down 
the  soil  by  the  side,  and  leaving  trench  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  draining  tiles  ;  and  also  of  the  new  con- 
crete draining-tile,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  composed  of  s;ind,  lime,  &c,,  and  not  only 
cheaper,  but  at  the  same  time  much  superior  in  quality 
to  those  at  present  in  use.  Mr.  Rliam  believed  this  new 
tile  was  compos- d  of  five  parts  of  sand  and  gravel  (of 
different  sized  particles),  and  one  part  of  quicklime. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated  that  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence  this  concrete  tile — the  rival  of 
the  famous  Tweeddale  tile,  on  account  of  its  being 
only  one  quarter  of  the  price — was  the  invemion 
of  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Tvveecldale.  In 
Scotland,  thu  Duke  of  Richmond  had  himself  found 
great  advantages  in  draining  with  peat-tiles,  formed  out 
of  pent  cut  by  means  of  a  proper  spade  of  a  semi- 
cylindrical  shape  (in  possession  of  the  Society),  out  of 
the  ground  and  dried.  These  poriions  of  peat,  thus  cut 
out  in  the  form  of  a  diainiiig-tile,  on  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  became  changed  into  light  porous  masses  of  in- 
durated heat  insoluble  in  water,  and  through  the  inter- 
stices of  whose  spongy  substance  the  drainage-water 
could  freely  percolate,  while  the  cavities  remained  free 
and  uninjured  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  earth. 
The  Noble  Duke  slated  that  a  large  lake  of  his,  having 
a  peaty  bottom,  had  been  drained  in  this  manner,  the 
water  and  mud  having  been  scooped  out,  and  the  peat 
exposed  for  three  months  to  become  dry  and  perma- 
nently pervious  ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  it  was  found 
perfectly  free  from  decay  or  obstruction.  He  men- 
tioned this  fact  on  the  principle  that  the  great  object  of 
farming  wa.s  to  get  everything  done  in  the  cheapest  and 
best  manner. 

Mr.  Kimberley  presented  a  specimen  of  a  vegeto- 
mioeral  substance  found  in  peat,  varying  in  depth  from 
1  foot  to  2i  feet  from  the  surface  ;  lying  in  horizontal 
beds  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  The  peal  in 
which  it  occurs  is  almost  entirely  vegetable  matter — 
principally  resulting  from  the  decay  of  timber  and 
rushes  ;  both  the  peat  and  water  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron.  When  first  taken  the  substance  is  of 
a  white  colour,  but  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  it 
changes  to  a  blue  pov;der,  and  in  appearance  resembles 
the  pigment  known  in  commerce  as  blue  verditer, 

Mr.  Wetherell,  of  Durham,  obtained  leave  for  Mr. 
Foster's  painting  of  Mr.  Booth's  celebrated  short- 
horned  cow,  which  gained  a  prize  at  the  Liverpool 
Meeting,  to  lie  left  for  the  inspection  of  Members  before 
being  engraved  for  publication. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  8th  of 
June. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June, 
present.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  in  the 
Chair,  D.  Ikrclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  Raymond  Barker, 
Esq.,  J.  Benelt,E':q.,  M.P.,  T.  W.  Bramston,  E.<q., 
M.l'.,  E.  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Burke,  Esq.,  T.  W. 
Childers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Dean,  Esq.,  H.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
J.  Kinder,  Esq.,  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart.,  W.  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  Chailes  Morgan,  Bart.,E.  S.  Chandos 
Pole,  E^q.,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F,  Pym,  Esq.,  W. 
Sha-.v,  E<q.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  W.  R.  C.  Stanifield, 
Esq.,  i\I.P.,  and  Vincent  Stuckey,  Esq. 

A  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Pusey,  from  Mr.  James 
Williams,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vetch  men- 


tioned as  cultivated  by  him  at  East  Ilsley  last  year. 
Mr.  Williams  stated  that  the  vetches  were  called 
"  Racers;"  they  were  planted  on  the  26th  of  August 
last ;  two  bushels  of  rye  and  two  bushels  and  a  half  of 
vetches  being  sown  per  acre  on  land  of  a  moderate  de- 
scription, light  red  in  colour,  subsoil  in  one  part  chalk, 
and  the  remainder  gravel,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
grow  wheat ;  the  held  lies  unprotected  on  the  north 
side  of  Ilsley  Down.  The  feeding  off  commenced  on 
the  5th  of  May — very  good  crop -the  vetches,  when 
reared  up,  being  as  high  as  the  hurdles.  There  were 
no  vetches  like  them  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

fllr.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Fitzroystreet,  Cambridge,  sub- 
mitted and  explained  a  new  convertible  cultivator  in- 
vented by  him. 

Mr.  Weiss,  of  7,  Henrietta- street,  Covent-Garden, 
presented  specimens  of  a  manure  from  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  of  WhittingtoB,  Stoke  Ferry, 
submitted  for  inj-peciion  his  new  wire-netting,  as  a  pro- 
tection agiiinst  hares  and  rabbits. 

Rlr.  Cliandoj  Pole  presented  copies  of  tite  Local  Prize 
Lists  of  Derbyshire  ;  Sir  John  Tylden  communicated 
the  ett'tct  of  artinioniacal  liquor  on  vegetation  ;  Sir 
Peckhain  Micklethwait  suggested  the  adoption  of  some 
contrivance  similar  to  water-carts  to  water  Swede  turnip 
seed  alter  its  sowing  in  dry  seasons;  and  Mr.  J.Barton, 
of  Emsworth,  expressed  liis  willingness  to  submit  to  the 
Council  an  nceount  of  Boussingauk's  Tlieory  of  crops. 

Tlie  Council  will  proceed  on  Wednesday,  the  29th 
inst.,  to  the  nomination  of  Judges  for  the  Show  at  Bris- 
tol, and  to  determine  the  prize-sheet  for  the  meeting  at 
Derby. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  the  I5lh  inst. 


At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  I5th  of 
June,  present,  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair, 
ftiarquis  of  Downshire,  Earl  of  L'chester,  John  Ray- 
mood  Barker,  Esq.,  J.  Benett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  H.  Blau- 
shard,  Esq.,  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  French 
Burke,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner.T.  W.  Childers,  Esq., 
M.P.,  E.  D.  Davenport.  Esq.,  J.  De^n,  Esq  H.  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  S.  Grantham,  Esq.,  G-  Kimberley,  Esq.,  Sir  C. 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  O.  Mosley,  Bart.,  E.  W.  W. 
Pendarve*,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Rev.  R. 
Chandos  Pole,  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  Rev.  W.  B.  Simp- 
Fon,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  T.  H.  S.  B,  Estcourt  Sotheron, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  W.  R.  Crorapton  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P., 
and  V.  Stuckey,  Esq. 

Colonel  Cii  ALLONE R  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  at 
the  next  Monthly  Council,  that  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  collect  together  all  the  Papers  and  Communications 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  Society,  containing 
agricultural  or  other  information,  and  hie  them  in  such 
order  that  they  may  hereafter  be  referred  to  in  furiher- 
ance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Shaw  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  at  the 
next  Monthly  (Council  that  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider,  and  report  to  what  extent  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Council  should  be  reported  ;  and 
what  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings,  but  not  intended  for 
publication  in  the  Journal,  should  be  published  weekly 
in  the  Agricultural  Papers. 

A  report  was  read  from  Mr.  Manning  on  the  progress 
of  the  works  at  Bristol. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  transmitted,  as  presents  to 
the  Society,  a  hydraulic  copying  press,  and  Lucock's 
work  on  Wool ;  Colonel  Wright  Vaughan,  a  copy  of 
his  work  on  the  Agriculture  of  Sicily;  Mr.  S.Taylor, 
copies  of  the  first  and  second  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Stoke-Ferry  Farmer's  Club. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Grey,  of 
Dilston,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lecture  to  be  given  at 
Bristol;  Mr.  Lance,  requesting  a  Lecture-room  at  the 
Meeting  ;  i\Ir.  George  Drake,  on  the  standard  points 
by  which  Judges  decide  on  the  merits  of  prize  animals; 
Hon.  W.  H.  B.  Nugent,  on  the  improvement  in  the 
qualities  and  texture  of  stiff  clay  land,  effected  by  his 
new  subsoil  plough  ;  and  from  Mr.  Muskelt  on  Liquid 
Manure. 
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Mr.  S'loTr  also  transmilted  a  sample  of  his  new  solu- 
ble and  highly  coiicentnitetl  saline  amnionincal  manure, 
which  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  at  the  request  of  the  Coun- 
cil, kindly  undertook  to  !?et  analyzed  by  Professor  Solly, 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether  the  manure  contained  all  the  elements  essential 
to  the  due  support  of  vegetable  life. 

Mv.  MouTON,  of  Boston, submitted  and  explained  the 
model  of  his  new  Reapiniy  Machine. 

The  INIarquis  of  DowNsiiinu  communicated  Mr. 
'Tumor's  Report  on  Furrow  Draining  to  the  Hugely 
Farmers  Club;  and  Mr.  Marmont  transmitted,  from 
Jiristol,  a-  form  of  agreement  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Vicioria  Kooms,  to  be  executed  by  the  Council,  in 
pledge  iliat  no  damas^e  would  be  done  to  that  building 
during  the  Meeting  at  Bristol. 

The  Council  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next,  the  22nd 
of  June. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.  G.,  the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  Lord  Kilmaine,  of  South-»treet, 
Park-lane,  E.  S.Chandos  Pole,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Knight, 
Esq..  of  Symond's  Bstb,  Exmoor,  Devonshire,  and 
Frederick  Clifford  Cherry,  Esq.,  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Army,  were  elected  Governors  of  the 
Society. 

Abbott,  H.,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol 

Addams,  C,  Holford,  Bridgewater 

Agnew,  T.,  Exchange-street,  ftlancheiter 

Allen,  F.,  Orniond  Villa,  Bath 

Ander.-on,  F;,  Westbury,  Bristol 

A*hbury,  J.,  Holme,  Lang,  Hereford 

15ailey,  Joseph,  Eatoa  Court,  Tenbury 

Baines,  J.,Lisworney,  Cowbridge,S.W. 

Baker,  Wdliam,High  Street,  Bristol 

Barnadiston,  Nathaniel,  The  Ryse,  Sudbury,  Suffolk 

Barnard,  F.  T.,  Bristol 

Barnard,  G.  T.,  Bristol 

Barnes,  F.  K.,  Horsfield,  Bristol 

Baskerville,  T.  B.  M.,  M.P.,  Clyro  Court,  Hay,  Bre- 

con 
Batten,  Robert,  High  Street,  Bristol 
Beck,  Thomas,  Tyny-Kwyn,  Welchpool,  N.  W. 
Beddoe,  R.,  Bristol 
Bell,  John,  Breaks  Hall,  Appleby. 
Berryman.  Wm.  Chester,  Wells,  Somerset 
Bernard,  Rev.  \V.,  Clatworthy,  Wiveliscombe 
Biggs,  A.,  Ashton  Terrace,  Bedrainster 
Bluckburrow,  T.,  Banwell  Court,  Weston-super-Mare 
Blewiit,  Ephraim,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Blis.ctt,  Charles,  Clifton,  Bristol 
Bridgewater,  D  ,  Boat  Side,  Radnorshire 
Brookman,   Henry,  Bromley,  Middlesex 
Brouncker,  R.,  Boveridge,  Cranbourne 
Bro.vn,  W.,  RIonckton-Farleigh,  Bath 
Burr,  Daniel  Higford,  4,  Devonshire-place 
Bnrrard,  G.  Walkampton,  Lymington 
Bush,  G.,  Grove  House,  We  tbury-upon-Trym,  Bristol 
Bult,  J.  S.,Dodliill  House,  Kingston, Taunton 
Can,  J.S.,  Southill.  Shepton  Mallet 
Caparn,  W.  J.,  Newark,  Notts. 
Cartwright,  Thoma=,  the  Hill,  Bewdley 
Castle,  M.H.,  Stapleton  Grove,  Bristol 
Cave,    Sir    John  C.    Browne,    Bart.,  Stretton-ln-the- 

Fields,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Cave,  D.niiel,  Clceve  Hill,  Brijtol 
Cavendish,  Codicot  .■  Lodge,  Welwyn 
Child,  T.  M.,  B.-gelly  House,  Tt^nby 
Cnild,  William,  Wigmorr  Grange,  Ludlow,  Salop 
Cliristmii';,  James,  West  Worldham,  Hants 
Coafes,  J.,  Clifton 
Cobham,  'J'„  Morley  Lodge,  Devou 


Collam,  Henry,  Morton,  Retford,  Notts. 

Coulson,T.  L.,  Clifton,  Bristol 

Cozens,  Robert,  Milton  Farm,  Wells,  Somerset 

Clarke,  J.  B.,  Arno's  Vale,  Bristol 

Culliford,  William,  Chewton-Mendip,  Somerset 

Curzon,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Alfred,  Weston  Underwood, 
Derby 

Damer,  Angel,  Isle  Brewers,  Langport,  Somerset 

Dampier,  H.  L.,  Colinshays,  Brutoa 

Davies,  William  Weaver,  Cote  Bank,  Bristol 

Davies,  G.,  Pilwrwen,  Brecon 

Davi>,  H.  T.,  Waterhouse,  Bath 

Davis,  T.H.,  Clareston,  Pembroke 

Davy,  James,  Flitton-Barton,  South-Molton,  Devon 

Day,  A.,  L.L.D.,  Harford  House,  J3ristol 

Deere,  J.  R.,  Montague  House,  Lambridge,  Bath 

Dew,  J.,  Bristol 

Digby,  Lieut.  Colonel  Robert,  Knote  Park,  Almonds- 
bury,  Bristol 

Ellison,  John,  Sandbeck,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire 

Elliott,  John,  Kingsdown  Parade,  Bristol 

Elton,  R.,  W^hitestanton, Taunton 

Emery,  J.,  York  House,  Bath 

I'n^or,  H.,  Barton  Farm,  Sherborne 

Fowler,  Robert  C,  Gunton  Hall,  Lowestoft,  Suffolk 

Fowler,  T.,  Clifton 

Game,  J.,  Pointington,  Sherborne 

Garrod,  James,  Wells,  Somerset 

Garth, T.  C,  Haines  Hill,  Reading 

Garsed,  J.,  Newlaud  Valley,  Monmouth 

George,  J.,  Cotham,  Bristol 

Gibson,  William,  Kirby  Green,  near  Lincoln 

Gibbs,  A.,  Norton-Fitzwarren,  Somerset 

Gibbs,  J.,  Bristol 

Gingell,  W.  T,,  Somerset  Street,  Bristol 

Gooding,  R.,  Rcxworthy,  Bridgwater 

Gordon,  George,  Torkington,  Bristol 

Granger,  F.,  Bristol 

Grcgor,  G.  F.,  Trevvarthewick,  Truro 

Greenvvay,  H.,  Hambrook,  Bristol 

Gritiith,  Rev.  C.,  Glyncelyn,  Brecon 

Gwynne,  H.,  Bagland  House,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 

Gwynne,  W.  B.,  Pilroath,  Carmarthen 

Harper,  John,  Isham,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire 

Harding,  Egerton,  Old  Springs,  Market  Drayton 

Harewood,  Earl  of,  Ilarewbod  Place,  Hanover  Square, 
London 

Hare,  S.  V.,  Bristol 

Hassell,  Charles,  Bristol 

Hautcnville,  W.,  Clifton,  Bristol 

Henckel,  Count  Hugo,  Donnersmark,  Siemianowilz, 
Konigshiitte,  Prussia 

Highmore,  John  Noake,  Preston,  Yeovil,  Somerset 

Hill,  J.  A.,  Almondsbury,  Bristol 

Flobhouse.  H.,  9,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple 

Hodinott,  J.,  Silberlake  Farm,  Sherborne 

Holman,  J.,  Glastonbury 

Ilorn=.by,  R.  Jun.,  Grantham 

Howel,  II. ,  Driffield,  Cirencester 

Howells,  H.  W.,  Glasspont,  Newcastle-Emlyn,  S.W. 

Hughes,  W.  Garnons,  Glancothy,  nejir  Carmarthen 

Hurt,  Frances,  Alderwasley,  Derby 

James,  Samael,  Ci.f  am  Hill,  Bris'ol 

Jones,  Philip,  Chewton  Keynsham,  Bristol 

Jones,  W.,  Belle-Vue,  Brecon 

Kekewick,  S.  T.,  Peamore,  near  Exeter 

Ke'ham,  R.  K.,  Bleusby,  Notts 

King,  W.  P.,  Bristington,  Bristol 

Knatchbull,  Rev.  W.,  Cholderton  Lodge,  Amesbury 

Kent,  J.,  iSri^tol 

Lachlan,  Mac  B.,  Litfield  Place,  Clifton 

J-,'3nib,  VV.,  Aiiborn,  Lincoln 

Lamb,  John,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Bristol),  Corpus  College, 
(.!jnibridge 

Lax,  Jolin,  jun..  East  Horsington,  Wells,  Somerset 

Lax,  Robert,  Wej-l  Horsington,  Wells,  Somerset 

l^cwis,  II.,  Grei  n  Meadow,  Bristol 

Long,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  Rector  of  Whitchurch,  Salop 

Lontjbjurne,  Juhn,  Saundersfort,  Tenby 
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Loveday,  JohD.Williamscote,  Baobury,  Oxon 

Lovell,  John  Teck,  Duteate,  Wells,  Somerset 

Lowe,  Richard,  Park  Street,  Bristol 

Mac  Doui»all,L.,  44,  Parliament-street 

Maasel,  T.,  Surgem,  Pembroke 

Mansell,  Sir  J.,  Bart.,   Haastepliaa   Cottage,   Car- 

marthea 
Mateham,  George,  New-Mouse,  Downton,  Salisbury 
Mathews,  S.,  Ifton  Hill,  Chepstow 
Merry,  W.,  Bristol 
Miller,  T.,  Castle  Farm,  Sherborne 
Mills,  J.,  Miserdine,  Cirencester 
Moggs,  J.  R.,  Stowey,  Somersetshire 
Morfran,  C.  I\I.  R.,  Rapona  Castle,  Glamorganshire 
JMortimer,  Charles,  Keyushiua  JMaaor  Lodge,  Bristol 
Morton,  J.  D.,  Lower  Wick,  Worcester 
Mullins,  Charles,  Chew-Magna,  Somerset 
Newman,  Joshua,  Bayford  Hall,  Hertford 
Osborne,  J.,  Bristol 
Osborne,  R.,  Bristol 
Palmer,  W.,  Pencoyd,  Ross 
Parry,  A.,  Charlton,  Bristol 
Phillips,  E.,  Monmouth 
Philips,  F.,  Dowuham  Hall,  Brandon,  Suffolk 
Plummer,  William,  Brislington,  Bristol 
Pearce,  W.,  Kington,  Langley,  Chippenham 
Peck,  W.,  Bristol 
Peters,  D.,  College  Green,  Bristol 
Peterson,  J.,  Mangotsfield,  Bristol 
Poole,  William  Halstead,    Tenick  Hall,  Whitchurch, 

Salop 
Prickman,  W.  H.,  Uton-Barton,  Crediton 
Pring,  J.,  Bishop's  Hall,  Somerset 
Radford,  John,  Smalley,  near  Derby 
Richards,  Rev.  E.  T,,  Farlinglon,  Havaa 
Rogers,  George,  College  Green,  Bristol 
Roll?,  Alexander,  Gibraltar,  Monmouth 

Rowe,  \Vm.  Wevill,  Lamerton, Tavistock,  Devon 

Rudhall,  Edward,  Bristol 

Sampey,  Henry,  Hawton,  Newark,  Notts. 

Sampson,  Edward,  Henbury,  Bristol 

Sanders,  G.  E.,  Clifton 

Sandford,  Thomas  H,,    Sandford  Hall,  Whitchurch, 
Salop 

Savage,  J.,  Henleys,  Bristol 

Savage,  F.  Jan.,  Henleys,  Bristol 

Savery,C.,  Bristol 

Sheppard,  H.,  Clifton  Hill,  Bristol 

Short,  Francis,  Abbott's  Leigh,  Bristol 

Stratton,  Richard,  Bristol 

Stephens,  Rev.  M.  F.  T.,  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire 

Stokes,  T.,  Hens  Castle,  Tenby 

Symons,  Thomas  George,  Mynde  Park,  Ross,   Here- 
fordshire 

Talbot,  Sir  George,  Bart  ,  21  Qrosvenor  Square  ;  and 
Mickleham,  Surrey 

Taswell,  William,  Torkington,  Bristol 

Tayler,  Charles,  High-street,  Bristol 

Taylor,  Samuel,  Hanbridge,  Curry  Rivell,  Langport 

Taylor,  T.  T.,  High  Street,  Bristol 

Thomas,  Rev,  G.,  Llandafl^  Court,  Cardiff 

Thompson,  J.,  Rathnally,  Trim,  Ireland 

Turner,  Wm.  Henry,  Fairfield  House,  Bow,  Middlesex 

Torrington,  Viscount,  Yokes  Court,  Merewortli,  Kent 

Viaing,  Willium,  Clifton,  Bristol 

Vining,  J.,  Bri4ol 

Walter,  R,,  Clifton 

Watkins,  E.  B.,  Brounllis,  Brecon 

Watson,  W.  J.,  Great  House,  St,  Nicholas,  Cardiff 

Wild,  T.  M.,  Brandbridges,  East  Peckham 

Williams,  Wm.  Adams,  Llangibby  Castle,  Usk,  Mon- 
mouthshire 

Williams,  E.,  Abery?kir,  Brecon 

Willy,  R.  B.,  HeweLsfield  Court,  Chepstow 

Willy,  J,  G.,  Dewston,  Chepstow 

Wood,  J'.,  Kingsdown,  Bristol 

Workman,  W.,  Avon  Cottage,  Bedminstcr 

Wyatt,  Osmond  Arthur,  Troy  Houie.near  Monmouth 
Yeatman,  H.  F,,  Marston  House,  Blandford 
York,  W.,  Highfield,  Compton-Martin,  Bristol 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE   OF 
AGRICULTURAL   MECHANICS, 

AND  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WHICH 
THE  VARIOUS  IMPLEMENTS  NOW  IN 
USE  MAY  BE  SUSCEPTIBLE. 

BY   JOHN    MORTON,   JUN. 

[Prize  Essay.] 

(From  the  Jmrnalof  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  marks  of  the 
late  revival  of  agriculture  in  England,  that  it  has 
caused  inquiries,  not  only  into  what  fornnerly  ex- 
cited the  greater  interest,  the  breed  and  manage- 
ment of  live  stock,  but  also  into  every  branch  of 
arable  farming.  It  is  intended  in  the  following 
essay  on  agricultural  mechanics — one  of  the  most 
important  of  these  branches — to  describe  each 
implement  in  succession  under  separate  heads, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  made 
use  of  in  cultivation. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  causes  can 
have  combined  to  produce  the  strange  variety 
existing  in  the  construction  of  implements.  Differ- 
ences in  the  practice  of  various  districts,  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  have  probably  been 
accompanied  by  differences  in  the  form  of  the 
agricultural  machines  iised.  Differences  in  the 
soil  also  of  various  districts  must  have  had  some 
influence  in  causing  this  variety.  It  will  be  at- 
tempted in  the  sequel  to  show  how  far  variations 
in  the  form  of  several  implements  are  required 
by  variations  in  the  nature  of  the  land  they  are 
required  to  work  ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  immense  variety  now  existing  is 
certainly  unnecessary,  and  only  shows  our  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  correct  principles  of 
their  construction. 

Implements  may  be  divided  into  four  classes, 
following  the  order  of  succession  in  which  they 
are  used  on  the  farm  : — 

I.  Implements  used  in  tilling  the  land  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops. 

II.  Implements  used  in  harvesting  the  crops. 

III.  Implements  used  in  preparing  the  crop  for 
market. 

IV.  Implements  tised  in  preparing  the  crops  for 
food  for  the  stock  on  the  farm. 

I.  The  first  class  of  implements,  according  to  this 
division,  are  those  employed  in  bringing  the  land 
into  a  fit  state  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  and  in 
keeping  it  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant ;  and  the  first  to  be  described 
under  this  head  are  the  implements  used  in  freeing 
land  from  superabundant  water,  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  draining  plough,  and  the  subsoil 
plougli,  their  valuable  auxiliar)'.  Then  having  by 
the  use  of  these  implements  got  our  land  into 
such  a  state  that  the  other  implements  of  tillage 
mav  hi'  used  vkith  advantage,  we  shall  come  to 
speak  of  the  plough,  the  harrow,  the  roller,  and 
the  various  forms  of  the  grubber  or  cultivator, 
with  the  valuable  implements  of  drill-husbandry 
allied  to  them — the  horse-hoe  and  the  drill- 
harrow.  Then  we  shall  speak  of  the  various 
forms  of  sowing-machines,  whether  for  scattering 
the  seed  broadcast  or  sowing  them  in  drills  ;  and 
lastly,  as  connected  with  every  stage  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  cart  and  the  waggon. 

1.  lm]>lements  of  Drainage. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  thorough  drainage  w6 
do  not  require  to  go  very  far  back.     The  practice 
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is,  in  fact,  still  in  its  infancy  ;  certainly,  however, 
no  branch  of  agricultural  practice  has,  in  so  short 
a  time,  effected  such  strikingly  beneficial  results 
as  the  frequent  drain  system. 

Drainage  was  in  former  times  restricted  to  di- 
recting the  water  of  springs  into  proper  channels, 
and  hindering  them  from  forming  marshes.  In 
this,  great  improvement  was  effected  by  Mr.  El- 
kington,  of  Warwickshire,  who  did  not  merely 
apply  himself  to  the  confining  and  conveying  away 
of  the  water  afier  it  had  reached  the  surface,  but, 
by  means  of  boring-tools,  probed  the  ground  to 
the  source  of  the  spring,  and  took  the  water  alto- 
gether out  of  its  former  course,  directing  into  one 
channel  what  had  formerly,  by  springs,  over- 
spread a  considerable  extent. 

The  removal  of  the  water  of  springs,  which  used 
to  stagnate  on  the  soil,  was  a  great  good  effected, 
hut  it  was  not  genei'ally  known  till  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston,  pointed  out  the  fact  that,  of  the  land 
injured  by  stagnant  water,  the  great  portion  is 
wetted,  not  by  water  springing  from  the  land,  but 
by  water  falling  and  retained  on  the  surface.  The 
full  acknowledgment  of  this  fact  will,  of  course, 
be  followed  by  the  application  of  the  only  remedy 
— that  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith— the  frequent-drain 
system.  This  consists  in  cutting  parallel  drains 
at  intervals  varying  from  a  half  to  one-eighth  of  a 
chain,  and  of  proper  depth,  and  in  conveying  the 
water  from  them  to  a  proper  outlet  by  means  of 
a  larger  main  drain,  into  which  they  all  run. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  land  is  such  that, 
in  the  cutting  of  drains,  the  spade,  and  often  the 
pickaxe,  is  required  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  most 
efficient  drainage  is  that  performed  by  the  band. 
The  ditches,  however,  in  those  rare  cases  where 
the  subsoil  is  clayey  and  free  from  stones,  as  in 
alluvial  soils,  may  be  cut  by  an  implement  which 
turns  out  the  whole  of  it,  or  nearly  all  of  ic,  at 
once.  The  first  mention  I  have  seen  of  such  an 
implement,  which,  however,  seems  only  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  cutting  of  grips  or  surface- 
ditches,  is  in  Mr.  Douglas's  report  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirkshire,  181.'i,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  a 
kind  of  instrument  or  plough  which  cuts  and  re- 
moves a  square  foot  of  earth  ;  and  with  six  horses 
and  five  men  will  drain  a  greater  extent  in  a  day 
than  100  men."  This,  it  seems,  did  not  obtain  ge- 
neral use :  since,  however,  Mr.  Smith  gave  such 
an  impulse  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  tho- 
rough drainage,  a  plough  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  out  a  trench  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Mac  Ewen,  of  Black  Dub,  in  the  Carse  of  Stir- 
ling, where  it  is  much  employed.  Though  I  have 
seen  this  implement,  I  never  saw  it  at  work  ;  but 
it  is  said  to  answer  admirably  on  the  soft  alluvial 
clay  of  the  Carse,  and  testimonials  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  inventor,  which  show  that  by  perse- 
verance in  its  use  it  has  answered  well  also  on 
the  more  indurated  and  stony  clays  of  the  hilly 
land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Great  force  is  required  to  work  this  implement  ; 
ten  or  twelve  horses,  with  a  man  to  each  pair,  are 
required,  besides  two  men  to  work  the  plough. 
The  cost  of  this,  with  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  im- 
plement, is  estimated  at  31.  12s.  per  day,  viz.,  the 
horses  at  4s.  a  day,  the  men  at  2s.,  and  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  plough  at  Is.  per  horse.  It  will 
cut  out  520  roods  of  36  yards  in  a  day,  which  gives 
2d.  per  30  yards  as  tbe  cost ;  this  is  not  one- 
tvvelftli  part  of  the  cost  of  dioging  with  the  spade. 
'J'be  trench  thus  formed  is  of  great  width  ;  but  as 
the  same  plough  may  be  applied  to  replacing  the 


furrow  turned  out,  this  does  not  signify.  Before 
filling  in  the  stones  or  placing  the  tiles,  a  man  with 
a  small  spade  forms  a  space  for  them,  and  corrects 
any  deviations  from  the  uniform  fall  of  the  bottom. 
This  space  of  perhaps  4  or  6  inches  in  depth,  added 
to  20  or  '22  inches,  the  depth  of  the  furrow  turned 
out,  makes  the  whole  depth  of  the  drain  rather  more 
than  2  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  many  attemi)ts  which  have  been  made  to  dimi- 
nish tiie  expense  of  cutting  drains. 

The  mole  plough,  the  action  of  which  consists  in 
making  a  bore  or  tunnel  through  the  soil  at  the 
depth  of  18  or  20  inches,  without  removing  the 
surface,  is  another  of  these  attempts,  but  is  by  no 
means  so  good  a  one.  It  is  only  in  those  soils  in 
which  such  a  bore  will  stand,  and  not  fill  up,  that 
this  machine  can  be  used,  and  then  the  mode  of 
its  action  necessarily  hardens  and  condenses  the 
clay  through  which  it  passes,  making  it  dense  and 
irajiervious  around  the  pipe  which  it  leaves  be- 
hind it. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  or  piece  a 

of  iron  of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  attached    by  one  or         I 
sometimes  two  narrow  but   strong  uprights,  about  ^ 

two  feet  long,  to  a  strong  framework  of  wood,  to 
which  the  draught-chains  are  fixed.  It  is  drawn 
either  by  a  strong  force  of  horses,  or  by  a  windlass 
and  chaiu,  which  is  moved  from  drain  to  drain  as 
each  is  completed.  The  two  uprights  necessarily 
cut  through  the  land  above  tlie  drain,  and  so  far 
connects  it  with  the  open  air ;  but  as  they  are 
narrow,  the  passage  formed  by  them  fills  up,  the 
sides  collapsing  as  the  machine  passes. 

A  series  of  parallel  drains  is  thus  formed  at  a 
depth  of  18  inches.  These  are  connected  with  a 
master-drain,  dug  with  the  spade,  into  which  the 
water  from  them  runs  and  finds  an  outlet  from  the 
field  :  when  this  is  filled  in,  the  drainage  is  com- 
plete. Its  permanency  and  efficiency  of  coutse 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  it 
passes  through.  Under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances, however,  it  does  not  last  long.  This 
implement  has  been  long  in  use  ;  it  is  referred  to  in 
many  of  the)  county  surveys  of  1813.  The  use  of 
the  capstan  also  to  draw  it  along,  instead  of  em- 
ploying a  greater  number  of  horses,  was  then  fre- 
quent. 

A  better  way  of  draining, however,  is  that  called 
clay-draining.  A  trench  20  inches  deep,  2  inches 
wide  at  bottom,  and  10  inches  wide  at  top,  is  cut 
with  long  narrow  spades,  which  do  not  require  the 
men  using  them  to  descend  into  the  trench.  After 
the  trench  has  been  dug  a  wooden  mandril  is  made 
use  of.  It  is  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  6  inches 
deep,  2  inches  wide  at  bottom,  4  inches  wide  at  fop, 
and  from  9  to  12  inches  long,  hinged  together  so  as 
to  give  the  whole  chain  flexibility,  and  fits  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  to  a  height  of  6  inches.  The 
clay  of  the  subsoil  is  placed  above  it,  and  being 
wetted  is  hammered  down  above  it,  and  the  rest  of 
the  soil  is  then  thrown  in.  The  mandril  is  then 
drawn  along  by  means  of  a  long  pole  pointed  at  one 
end,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  chain  near  the 
pointed  end  :  this  pole  is  made  to  act  as  a  lever. 
(See  figure.)  On  being  drawn  along,  more  earth  is 
thrown  in  and  hammered  down  above  it,  and  so  thfl 
work  proceeds,  'i'his  is  more  durable  than  the  work 
performed  by  the  mole-plough.  It  costs  about  14d. 
per  chain.  Neither  of  these  modes  of  draining,  it  is 
evident,  admits  of  the  action  of  the  subsoil-plough 
above  them  :  so  far  from  tliat,  they  are  very  apt  to 
be  filled  up  by  the  treading  of  the  horses  in  the  or- 
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(linary  cultivation  of  the  land  :  they   are,  in  fact, 
suited  only  for  the  drainage  of  pasture  land. 

The  most  efficient  drainage,  as  I  have  said,  is  that 
performed  by  the  hand,  and  in  which  broken  stones 
or  tiles  are  used ;  and  when  the  subsoil  plough  is 
used  after  it,  this  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  prove  the 
most  economical  also. 

2.  Subsoil-plough. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  subsoil- 
plough.  This  implement,  though  only  lately 
brought  into  prominent  notice  by  Mr.  Smitli,  of 
Deauston,  seems  to  have  been  used  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  England  long  ago.  Thus,  in  the  Report 
of  fjancashire,  by  Dickson,  I  find  the  fullowing 
notice  of  the  "  miner  or  dee|)-stirring  i)lough  :" — 
"  This  is  another  tool  of  the  plough  kind,  somewh-.it 
similar  in  its  nature,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
county  nearly  about  the  same  period  as  the  trench- 
plough  ('  long  since,'  see  p.  157).  It  simply  con- 
sists of  a  ploughshare  firmly  fixed  to  a  strong  beam 
by  means  of  a  strong  sheath  and  handle,  without 
any  mould-board.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  four  or 
more  horses,  being  made  to  follow,  in  the  furrow, 
the  common  plough,  so  as  to  penetrate  into,  loosen, 
and  stir  up  the  undersoil  without  turning  it  up,  to 
the  depth  of  from  8  to  12  inches  below  the  tract  in 
which  that  plough  had  gone." 

A  more  accurate  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  implement  is  used  than  is  contained  in  this 
paragraph  of  181j  could  not  be  given  now.  The 
use  of  it  did  not,  however,  spread,  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  unaccompanied  by  that  which  must  al- 
ways precede  it — thorough  drainage  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Rlr.  Smith  showed,  on  his  farm  at  Deanston, 
the  immense  advantages  following  the  adoption  of 
both  operations  together,  that  either  obtained  that 
high  place  in  the  practice  of  good  farming  which 
they  now  hold. 

Mr.  Smith's  subsoil -plough  consists  of  the  ordi- 
nary framework  of  a  plough,  without  the  mould- 
board,  made  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shocks 
and  the  strain  to  which  an  implement  requiring  the 
force  of  four  or  six  horses  to  work  it  must  be  sub- 
jected. This  framework  is  about  15  feet  long. 
A  sole-plate,  on  which  a  feather-shaped  or  pointed 
sock  slips,  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  two  up- 
rights and  a  curved  coulter.  The  height  of  the 
plough,  when  held  in  a  working  position, from  the 
sole-plate  to  the  beam  is  about  22  inches.  It  is 
thus  enabled  to  go  to  a  depth  of  20  inches.  From 
the  furrow  side  of  the  sock  a  spur  projects,  over 
which  the  mass  of  subsoil  cut  by  the  coulter  and 
share  is  raised  and  broken,  and  falls  down  again. 


By  the  action  of  this  spur,  and  of  the  whole  imple- 
ment.  the  subsoil  is  effectually  stirred,  without 
any  of  it  being  lifted  to  the  surface.  The  effect  of 
subscquentdeeppIoughing,afterthe  action  of  the  an- 
has  thus  sufficiently  meliorated  the  subsoil,  will  be 
beneficial,  while  without  this  previous  cultivation 
it  would  have  been  injurious.  The  subsoil -plough 
requires  at  least  four  horses,  The  draught,  iu  a 
rather  clayey  soil,  was  1 1 1  cwt.,  going  from  16  to  18 
inches  deep.  The  draught  of  the  common  plough, 
which  preceded  it,  and  turned  out  the  furrow  in 
which  it  worked,  was  about  5  cwt.;  so  that  the 
work  for  the  horses  was  about  the  same  in  either 
case.  It  is  found  that  the  wider  the  furrow  is 
turned  out,  the  more  efficient  is  the  operation. 
In  a  subsoil  ploughing-inatch,  held  at  Stirling  in 
1840,  it  was  found  that  the  best  work  was  done  by 
that  subsoil-nlough  which  was  preceded  by  the  old  * 
Scotch  plough,  which  casts  a  very  wile  furrow. 
It  is  evident  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  subsoil-plough  shall  pass  along  a  fewer 
number  of  furrows  in  a  given  width  of  land  than 
wliere  the  furrow  is  narrower,  for  the  width  of  the 
furrow  depends  not  on  that  of  the  furrow-slice,  but 
on  the  width  of  the  plough,  which  thrusts  the  fur- 
row-slice from  the  fast  land.  The  expense  of  the 
operation  of  subsoil-ploughing  is  considerable. 
It  varies  from  24s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  land;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
rough  strong  land,  where  the  pickaxe  is  afterwards 
required  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  the 
plough  has  met  with,  the  expence  will  be  much 
greater  than  this.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  debit 
side  of  the  farmer's  account  of  subsoil  ploughing. 
To  find  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  he  must 
compare  his  land  as  it  was— wet  or  scorched, 
according  to  the  weather,  on  which  it  was  wholly 
dependent,— with  his  land  as  it  now  is  after  the 
operation— free  and  friable,  dry  and  open;— and 
the  must  take  the  crop  he  raises  now  at  less  ex- 
pense, too,  than  formerly;  for  the  land,  being 
drier,  is  more  easily  tilled  ;  and  he  must  compare 
this  crop  with  that  he  used  to  raise  on  the  same 
land.  The  difference  will  pay  a  very  great  per 
centage  on  the  capital  he  has  laid  out. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  the  operation  of  subsoil-ploughing. 
The  first  of  them  is  by  Mr.  Pusey.  A  description 
of  the  Charlbury  subsoil-plough  is  given  m  the 
4th  part  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Journal.  It  com- 
bines in  one  implement  both  the  ploughs  used  in 
the  operation  of  subsoiling.  It  not  only  stirs 
the  subsoil,  but  opens  the  furrow  m  which  the 
subsoil-plough  works.    It  consists  in  the  attach- 
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mentof  a  strong  tine,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Biddel's  scarifier,  to  the  common  plough,  in  a  po- 


sition in  which  it  acts  tifter  the  furrow-slice  has  been 
turned. 


[The  Charlbuiy  Plough.] 


This  implement,  doing  all  the  work,  requires,  ac- 
cording to  an  experiment  recorded  there,  less  force 
to  work  it  than  the  subsoil-plough,  doing  only  one 
portion  of  the  operation.  It  cannot,  however,  be  so 
efficient  in  thoroughly  stirring  the  subsoil  as  the 
original  implement.  The  other  attempt  at  dimi- 
nishing the  expense  of  subsoil  ploughing  is  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Stirlingshire,  for  which  he  received 
premiums  from  the  Stirlingshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  from  the  Highland  Society.  A  description 
of  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  at  an 
agricultural  meeting  lately,  which  I  transcribe.  The 
inventor  has  adapted  the  principle  of  Mr.  VVilkie's 
turn-wrest  plough  to  Smith's  subsoil-plough. 

"The  general   frame-work  is  that    of  a  subsoil- 
plough  rather  under  the  medium  size,  and   to  it  is 
attached  a  hinged  mould  board,  similai-  to  the  mould- 
board  of  Mr.  Smith's  hill-side  or  turn-wrest  plougli. 
By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  plough  can  be  used 
for  removing  the  furrow   preceding  the   operation  of 
the  subsoil-plough,  and,  wlien  the  furrow  has  been 
removed,   the  mould-board   being  moved    upon  its 
hinges,   from   its   working  position,  rests  over  the 
beam   of   the  plough,  whilst  the  instrument  is   used 
for   subsoiling  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  just  re- 
moved.    Thus  the  operation  of  removing  the  furrow 
and  subsoiling  can  be  alternately  performed  with 
the  same  implement,   by  the   same   ploughman    and 
the  same  team  of  horses,  by  a  simple    movement  of 
the  mould-board,  which  is  done  in  an  instant  by  the 
hand   of  the  ploughman    at   each  turning.     The  ad- 
ditional weight  of   the  mould-board  serves  to   keep 
down  the  plough  whilst  subsoiling  in  difficult  ground. 
Thejudges  consider  this   implement   well  contrived, 
and  as  being  an   important  boon    to   small    farmers, 
and    as  certain  to  give  great  facility  to  the  exiension 
amongst  them  of  the   admirable   system   of  subsoil- 
ploughing." 

On  the  same  principle,  and  similar  in  its  mode  of 
action  to  the  subsoil-plough,  is  the  Ilackheath-plough, 
invented  by  Sir  Edward  Stracey. 

3.  The  Plouffh. 
The  plough  has  always  been  the  most  important 
of  agricultural  implements.  Its  origin  is  as  ancient 
as  the  art  of  agriculture.  In  the  earlier  portion 
of  one  world's  history  it  was  very  simple.  Mankind, 
Blattered  few  and  far  between,  did  not  then  require 
to  niiike  use  of  the  poorer  and  more  unprofitable 
descriptions  of  soil,  and  the  rich  lands  they  tilled 
yield(Hl  them  ample  return  though  but  very  slightly 
cultivated.  This  implement,  accordingly,  as  then 
used,  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  stirred  it  a  few  inches  deep.  Since  then  great 
alterations  have  been  made  in  its  form.  The  im- 
plement has  been  made  not  only  to  stir  the  soil,  but  to 
turn  a  sod.  This  probably  took  place  when  experience 


had  taught  that  the  poorer  soils,  which  were  at  length 
brought  into  cultivation,  could  not  be  profitably 
tilled  by  a  mere  stirring  of  the  surface.  Even  now 
the  form  of  many  of  our  ploughs  shows  plainly 
the  origin  from  whence  they  sprung.  The  pointed 
stick,  whicli  was  originally  used,  was,  probably, 
gradually  widened  out  into  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  and, 
to  render  its  action  efficient,  the  under  part  of  this 
cone  being  cut  away,  we  at  once  have  the  rounded 
breast  and  primitive  appearance  of  many  of  our 
mould-boards.  Unless  we  consider  this  to  be  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  the  mould-board,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  experience  and  practice  would  lead 
to  the  opinion,  se  manifestly  inaccurate,  that  this  is 
the  best  form,  the  one  of  easiest  draught. 

Of  HO  implement  is  there  a  greater  variety  than  of 
the  plough.  Tliere  are  full-breasted  ploughs,  and 
hollow-breasted  ploughs  ;  there  are  wheel  and 
swing  ploughs  ;  ploughs  with  fixed  mould-boards, 
and  turn-wrest  ploughs  ;  ploughs  with  two  handles, 
and  one-handled  ploughs. 

The  writer  of  an  excellent  article  "  On  Ploughs 
and  Ploughing,"  in  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  for 
January,  18-H,  divides  all  these  into  three  classes — 
the  Scotch  swing-plough,  the  midland  counties 
plough  with  one  or  two  wheels,  and  the  turn-wrest 
plough  of  some  southern  districts.  The  present 
Scotch  plough  is  entirely  different  from  the  plough  in 
general  use  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  There  were, 
indeed,  as  great  a  variety  in  that  country  then  as  there 
are  in  England  now.  When,  however,  this  form  was 
introduced,  it  soon  obtained  almost  universal  adop- 
tion, and  is  now  the  only  implement  of  the  kind  in 
use.  It  is  curious  that  it  should  not  have  spread 
southwards  as  rajiidly  as  it  did  northwards.  Its  use 
in  England  is  confined  to  the  border  counties.  The 
old  Scotch  plough  was  as  clumsy  as  any  of  the  clum- 
siest of  the  English  swing-ploughs  now  used.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  original  of  the  present  swing- 
plough.  The  original  of  Small's  ploughs  came  from 
Holland  or  Flanders  into  Yorkshire,  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Scotland,  where  it  acijuired  the 
name  of  the  Rotherham  plough.  At  this  time 
Small,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Berwickshire, 
became  known  to  J.  Renton,  Esq.,  of  Launceston  in 
that  county,  who,  perceiving  his  talents,  erected  the 
necessary  buildings  for  an  extensive  plough  factory, 
and  placed  him  over  it.  Ileie  Small  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  improvement  of  tl)e  Rotherham 
plough  ;  and  the  alterations  ho  niatle  on  it  soon 
deservedly  gave  it  the  name  of  Small's  plough. 
Smalls  plough  soon  drove  all  the  cumbrous  imple- 
ments then  made  in  Scotlmid  out  of  it,  and  now  it 
is  in  universal  use.  Slight  alterations  Lave  been 
made  in  it,  and  every  plougbwright  of  emi 
has  his  own    form  of  tlie   mould-board,   but   they 
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differ  but  sligbtly,  and  Small's  is  the  basis  of  them 
ail. 

Wilkie,  one  of  the  best  of  these  malceia,  obtained 
and  continues  te  possess,  a  high  degree  of  celi- 
brity  for  the  excellence  of  his  implements.    H©  has 


lately  constructed  a  plough  to  which  several  differ- 
ent mould-boards  are  attachable,  and  this,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  the  only  variety  which  is  required  in  the 
form  of  the  plough.  The  Scotch  mould  board  is 
moit  gradual  in  the  twist  it  gives  to    the  furrow. 


[Clarke's  Ploii 


The  annexed  are  two  views  of  the  Scotch  plough  The  immense  variety  of  wheel-ploughs,   as   thcv 

of  Clarke,   a  Stirlingshire  ploughwrigh);  they   are  are  used  in  the  midland  counties,  can  better  be  illu.s- 

drawn   on  a  scale  of   ,\th.     It  is   generally  made  trated by  a  series  ot  figures  than  by  detailed  desorii)- 

whoUy  of  iron.  Small's  tirst  improvement  w;s  to  sub-  tion  of  each,  which  indeed   I  am  not    rjualified    to 

stitute  ircn  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  plough,  give. 


[The  Kentish  Turn-\vi-est.    See  "  Penny  Cyclopcedia."] 


The  Kentish  turn-wrest  plough,  used  for  working 
the  clayey  and  chalky  soils  of  that  county  and  several 
of  the  neighbouring  counties,  is  iLe  representation  of 
the  third  class  of  plough.  It  is  certainly  a  most 
clumsy  implement,  and  its  ca{)abilitv  of  breaking  up 
the  stiff  lands  of  those  districts  is  evidenily  due,  not 
to  any  peculiar  excellence  of  form,  but  lo  its  gre-.it 
strength  and  weight,  and  the  power  applied  to  it. 
Its  form  is  adapted,  net  for  cutting  a  sod,  but  rather 
for  tearing  and  forcing  it  from  the  land.  'I'he  an- 
nexed figure  represents  it  in  its  original  and  most 
general  form,  which  has  been  much  improved  by 
Messrs.  Ransorae,    The  share  is  a  hroad  chisel  edge, 


and  the  coulter,  by  means  of  an  elastic  stick,  which 
isimade  to  press  against  one  side  or  other  of  that 
part  of  it  above  the  beam,  is  directed  and  kept  on 
that  side  of  it  next  the  unploughed  land.  'Jhe  phiii 
of  turn-wrest  i)loughing,  turning  all  the  sods  one  way 
and  avoiding  all  furrows,  is  necessarj"-  on  the  steen 
hill-sides,  and  is  much  the  best  way  of  cultivatino- 
perfectly  dry  land. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  now  always  uses  the 
turn-wrest  plough  ;  and  the  regular  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  fields  at  Deanston  is  beautiful.  I'he 
maker  of  this  turn-wrest  plough  is  Wilkie  ;  the  an- 
nexed is  a  drawing  of  it. 


[■Wilkie's  Turn-wrest,  or  Hill-fide  Plough.] 

Each  of  the  two  mould-boards  is  attached  to  the  other  is  carried  above.     The  rod /*,  extending  to  the 

rod  b  by  two  bands  of  iron  c  c,  by  which,  with  the  coulter  at/,  in  moving  the  mould-board  moves  also 

end  of  the  handle  d,  they  are  alternately  raised  or  de-  the  coulter  one  inch  at  the  point,  so  as  to  give  it  the 

pressed  ;  while  ibe  one  is  in  a  working  position,  the  proper  position  with  the  point  of  the  sock  atg. 
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Ha/ing  thus  seen  tbe  immense  variety  that  exists 
among  ploughs,  it  may  be  well,  before  inquiring  into 
what  ougbt  to  be  the  form  of  the  plough,  to  inquire 
what  it  is  required  to  do. 

The  objects  in  ploughing  are  three  ;  and  the  mode 
of  ploughing  must  of  course  be  varied  to  suit  the  ob- 
ject. 

The  furrow  is  opened  up,  and  the  furrow-slice  is 
turned. 

1.  That  the  after-action  of  the  harrow  in  covering 
the  seed  may  be  facilitated,  and 

2.  That  a'^new  surface  of  mould  may  be  exposed 

01- 

3.  That  anything  laid  on  the  surface  may  be  bu- 
ried. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  being  the  objects  of 
ploughing,  they  cannot  vary  so  much  as  to  require 
that  immense  variety  of  implements  which  exists. 
The  position  in  which  the  furrow-slice  will  lie  does 
not  depend  on  the  plough,  except  in  so  far  as  its 
form  and  dimensions  are  regulated  by  that  imple- 
ment. When  once  the  form  of  a  series  of  slices 
which  are  to  rest  on  one  another  is  fixed  on,  then 
their  position  is  also  determined.  The  form  of  the 
furrow-slice  then  as  it  regulates  its  after  position, 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  first  object  of  plough- 
ing, the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  after-ac- 
tion of  the  harrow.  It  is  demonstrable  that  when 
the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  furrow-slice  is  45", 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  earth  raised  above  the 
level  in  the  form  of  ribs  tlian  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstance. Now,  as  the  action  of  the  harrow  will 
tear  this  lip  or  series  of  lips  down,  the  more  earth 
there  is  contained  in  them  the  greater  will  be  the 
depth  of  loose  mould  thus  formed.  Now  it  is  also 
demonstrable  that  this  position  of  the  furrow-slice 
can  only  be  obtained  when,  the  breadth  of  the  furrow- 
slice  being  10  inches,  the  depth  is  about  7 .  Here, 
then,  we  have  at  once  the  form  and  position  of  the 
sod,  by  tbe  adoption  of  which  we  shall  derive  the 
f realest  advantage  from  a  subsequent  harrowing. 

The  second  object  of  ploughing  being  to  expose  a 
fresh  surface  of  mould  to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  is 
evidently  important  to  know  under  what  circum- 
stances the  greatest  amount  of  surface  will  be  ex- 
posed. It  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  subjoined 
solution  of  t'.ie  question,  that  this  is  the  case  when, 
as  before,  the  width  being  10  inches,  the  depth  of 
tbe  sod  is?  inches.  It  will  then  lie  at  an  angle  of 
45",  and  the  width  of  the  portion  on  either  side  of 
it  will  be  equal.  This  position,  then,  has  the  neat- 
est appearance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  answers 
two  most  important  purposes  of  ploughing. 

And  now  with  respect  to  tbe  third  object  of 
ploughing — it  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  bury  any 
tbino- effectuallv,  the  furrow-slice  should  as  nearly 
as  possible  be  turned  upside  down. 

This  will  be  the  case  when  the  breadth  is  great  in 


proportion  to  the  depth,  and  it  will  therefore  be  most 
perfectly  answered  when,  the  breadth  being  fixed  on, 
the  land  is  ploughed  very  shallow.  Shallow  plough- 
ing too  is  whatexperience  points  out  as  proper  when 
covering  manure ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  provided 
the  manure  have  sufficient  earth  above  it  to  absoib 
the  products  of  its  fermentation,  its  nearness  to  the 
surface,  that  its  decomposition  may  rapidly  take 
place,  is  an  advantage. 

Having  now  seen  what  a  plough  is  required  to  do, 
we  have  to  consider  the  form  of  the  implement  which 
shall  best  effect  these  objects ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  what  we  have  already  said,  we  must  first  ascer- 
tain what  form  of  plough  will  do  tbe  best  work,  and 
then  see  bow  this  form  may  be  altered  to  diminish 
the  draught. 

A  plough  consists  of  three  parts  : 
1st.  The  frame-work  ; 
2nd.  The  cutting  parts; 
ord.  The  mould-hoard. 

1.  The  Frame-iLiorTi. 

The  frame-work  of  the  plough  must  be  regulated 
by  the  work  to  be  done,  so  far  as  strength  to  sustain 
the  tear  and  wear  and  the  shocks  ofthe  roughest  work 
is  considered  ;  but  its  dimensions,  the  length  of  the 
beam  and  the  length  of  the  stilts  or  handles,  as  they 
only  affect  or  regulate  the  power  which  the  man  or 
the  horse  has  over  the  implement,  need  not  vary  with 
the  work  to  be  performed.  These  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  consistence  of  the  land  to  be  ploughed, 
or  of  the  form  of  the  furrow-slice,  which  both  vary, 
and  their  dimension  may  therefore  be  fixed  ;  and 
amidst  the  immense  variety  of  forms  of  the  plougi), 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  thattliis  point,  oneso  much 
affecting  the  appearance  of  the  implement,  need  not 
vary. 

The  length  of  the  beam  in  some  degree  affects  the 
power  of  the  horse  over  the  implement.  If  it  be 
Ions,  it  is  evident  that  the  straigiitness  of  the  furrow 
will  be  less  affected  by  any  deviation  of  the  hor^e 
from  the  straight  path,  and  the  motion  of  the  imple- 
ment will  be  more  regular.  This,  however,  is  as  well 
ensured  by  lengthening  the  draught-chain  as  by 
lengthening  the  beam. 

The  longer  the  handles  of  the  plough,  and  the 
shorter  the  beam  in  proportion,  the  moie  power  will 
the  man  have  over  his  implement.  There  are,  how- 
ever, limits  to  both  of  these  points,  which  conveni- 
ence in  the  length  of  the  implement  impose.  Very 
excellent  dimensions  are  those  of  the  Scotch  ploughs 
of  Clarke  and  Fergusson,  plough-makers  of  Stirling- 
shire (see  woodcut).  The  length  of  the  beam  is  in 
these  ploughs  3  feet,  and  that  of  the  handles  is  5-J 
feet;  that  ofthe  whole  plough  is  10^  feet,  which 
leaves  21  inches  for  that  part  of  the  frame-work  to 
which  the  body  ofthe  plough  is  attached. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  ofthe  mere  frame- work 
of  their  plough,  on  a  scale  of  ,'j  th. 


[Frame-work  of  Clark's  Plough.    Scale  1-12.] 
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2.  The  Cidtincj-imrU. 

The  cutting  parts  of  the  plough  are,  the  share, 
which  cuts  horizontally  the  bottom  of  tlie  slice,  and 
the  coulter,  which  cut's  ic  vertically  from  the  fast 
land,  of  which  it  forms  part.  It  is  evident  that  these 
should  cut  it  perfectly. 

There  should  be  no  tearing  when  the  mould-board 
beo-ins  to  work.  Any  tearing  must  require  an  other- 
wise unnecessary  exertion  of  power,  and  will  in- 
crease the  draught.  In  some  districts  an  invention 
has  been  tried  which  does  away  altogether  with  the 
attachment  of  the  coulter  to  the  beam  of  the  plough, 
and  provides  in  its  place  a  projecting  edge,  standing 
fi^m  the  sock  on  the  vertical  plane  of  the  side  ot 
the  plou'^h,  but  inclining  backwards  towards  the 
plough  at  a  considerable  angle.  This,  of  course,  en- 
sured the  perfect  cutting  of  the  sod ;  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  it  encountered  more  obstruc- 
tion and  was  more  liable  to  bend,  or,  if  made  of  cast- 
metal  to  break  than  the  common  arrangement  for 
the  purpose;  it  was,  therefore,  abandoned.  It  is 
evident  also  that  the  sides  of  the  furrow-slice  should 
be  scinare  •  that  the  section  of  the  sod  should  bo 
rectaiiKular.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  furrow-slice, 
supp'>singintheanne.Kedfiguresa6cfZ  to  be  a  sec- 


tion of  it,  must  turn  around  the  point  d,  if  the  anwle 
J  e  fZ  is  an  acute  angle,  it  will  be  held  fast,  and  must 
either  be  thrust  aside  beyond  the  reach  of  tho  pro- 
jecting ledge  e  6  c,  or  forced  through  it  ;  eiilier  of 
these  takes  place  under  a  waste  of  power.  In  order, 
then,  to  be  capable  of  turning,  it  must  be  either  rec- 
tangular, or  the  angle  h  c  d  must  be  obtuse.  Now 
there  are  two  advantages  connected  with  its  being  a 
right  angle.  A  greater  amount  of  surface  will  be  ex- 
posed :  compare  the  two  annexed  figures  (1  and  3). 
It  is  evident  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
smaller  the  angle,  the  greater  will  be  the  surface  ex- 
posed. A  greater  depth  of  mould  will  also  be  torn 
down  by  the  liarrows,  a  greater  quantity  of  earth 
being  raised  above  the  general  level  in  the  form  of 
ribs  when  the  angle  is  acute,  than  when  it  is  obtuse. 
The  relative  position  of  tho  share  and  the  coulter 
must  then  be  such  that  they  may  cut  a  square-cor- 
nered sod.  With  regard  to  their  actual  position  in 
the  plough,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  inclined  they 
are  to  their  work,  the  more  easily  will  it  be  accom- 
plished. The  cut  will  bo  more  gradual — less  abrupt. 
They  should,  therefore,  be  as  much  inclined  to  their 
work  as  is  consistent  with  a  convenient  form  of  the 
plough. 


'■'iy/////////d// 


Now  it  is  evident  that,  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, when  altering  the  dimensions  of  your  furrow- 
slice,  making  the  plough  go  deeper  or  shallower, 
or  when  going  from  one  description  of  soil  to  an- 
other, as  from  a  clayey  to  a  strong  soil,  to  alter 
the  post/ion  of  the  share  or  of  the  coulter  ;  yet  there 
can,  under  no  circumstances,  he  any  necessity  for 
an  alteration  in  theformof  those  jiarts  of  the  plough. 
Here,  then,  is  another  part  of  the  plough  which  may 
be  constant.  We  shall  find  that  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  plough  the  mould-board  alone  will  require 
to  vary  with  the  work  to  be  done.  There  should, 
however,  be  a  means  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
conltcr  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
failure  of  that  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  tried 
instead  of  it. 

There  are  othei*  means  of  regulating  the  position 
of  the  plough,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  work, 
which  should,  perhaps,  have  been  mentioned  when 
the  framework  of  the  plough  was  described  .  It  is 
evident  that  the  line  drawn  from  the  horses' 
shoulders,  through  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
draught-chains  to  the  plough,  ought,  if  lengthened, 
to  pass  through  the  centre  of  resistance  met  with 
by  the  plough  at  work.  Should  it  be  otherwise — 
should  the  line  so  lengthened  strike  the  mould- 
board  at  a  point  higher,  for  instance,  than  the 
centre  of  resistance,  then  the  effect  of  the  draught 
will  be  to  pull  the  plough  over,  and  sink  the  point 
of  the  share,  till  the  implement,  by  increasing  the 


depth  of  the  land  ploughed,  has  raised  the  centre 
of  resistance  higher  up  the  mould-board.  Should 
it  strike  the  mould-board  to  the  right  or  left  of  this 
centre,  then  the  plough  in  the  same  manner,  in 
order  that  this  centre  may  be  brought  into  tho  line 
of  draught,  will  be  forced  to  take  a  greater  or  less 
width  of  land.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  means 
act  which  are  adopted  for  altering  the  dimensions 
ofthe  furrow-slice. 

The  bridle  of  the  plough  admits  ofthe  attachment 
of  the  draught  chain  to  the  plough  being  shifted  to 
tho  right  or  left  ;  and  so  it  enables  the  ploughman 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  width  of  his  furrow  ; 
and  the  bridle,  by  means  of  a  screw  or  otherwise 
(see  annexed  figures)  may  he  elevated  or  depressed, 
and  so  the  depth  ofthe  furrow  may  be  increased 
or  diminished.* 

*  There  is  anotherand  very  simple  way  of  altering 
the  depth  to  which  the  plough  runs  ;  and  (his  is  by 
changing  the  position  of  tho  back-band.  It  will  be 
seen  that  by  the  action  of  this  part  of  the  harness  a 
portion  of  the  draught  is  thrown  on  the  bnck  of  the 
horse,  and  only  a  portion  of  it  remains  on  its 
shoulders.  By  shifting  the  back-band  nearer  to  the 
plough,  we  increase  the  ascent  ofthe  line  of  draught, 
and  of  course  lend  to  raise  the  point  of  the  plough, 
make  it  work  shallower;  and  by  placing  it  nearer 
the  shoulders  of  the  animal,  the  plough  is  allowed  to 
go  deeper. 
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3:      The    Mould-board. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
portion  of  the  plough,  the  mould-board.  This,  we 
shall  find,  is  the  only  portion  which  requires  to  be 
varied  ;  and  even  in  this  single  point  it  is  question- 
able how  far  economy  would  require  a  variety  of 
forms. 

In  inquiring  what  is  the  proper  form  of  the 
mould-board,  the  propriety  of  first  making  an  im- 
plement to  do  perfect  work,  and  then  altering  it  to 
diminish  the  power  required  to  work  it,  ought  to 
be  attended  to  here  more  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore ;  for  Mr.  Pusey's  experiments  have  sliown 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  draught  is  due  to  the 
friction  of  the  earth  against  tlie  mould  board,  and 
how  large  a  portion  is  occasioned  by  the  weight  of 
the  plough  as  it  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row. If,  then,  we  can  make  a  mould  board  which 
answers  all  our  expectations,  in  the  way  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  it  performs,  cart  should  be 
taken  in  altering  its  form,  merely  to  diminish  the 
force  required  to  work  it ;  for  by  so  doing  we  can 
at  best  make  but  a  slight  variation  in  that  which 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  draught.  With  regad 
to  the  position  of  the  mould-board,  it  should  not 
encroach  on  the  cuttingparts  of  the  plough.  The 
furrow-slice  should  be  perfectly  cut  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  raise  and  turn  it  into  its  ulti- 
mate position. 

1  do  not  know  what  portion  of  the  draught  of 
the  plough  is  due  to  the  mere  cutting  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  tearing  and  break- 
ing of  the  slice  occasioned  hy  the  abrupt  rise  of 
the  mould  l)oard  in  many  ploughs,  before  it  is  pro- 
perly cut,  must  greatly  increase  it. 

Tlie  mould-boanl,  besides  being  most  gradual  in 
its  rise  from  the  share,  must  terminate  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  furrow-slice,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  cut  of  the  proper  dimensions,  shall  not  merely 
drop  off  into  its  ultimate  position,  but  that  it  shall 
be  pressed  into  its  proper  place.*  It  should  be 
twisted  over  so  as  to  incline  from  the  plough  at 
an  angle  of  45*-'  where  it  termiuates. 

In  the  construction  of  the  mould-board  there 
are  two  points  to  aUcnd  to— the  length  and  the 
nature  of  the  curve. 

Both  of  these  have  hitherto  been  determined 
merely  by  experience.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
a  subject  capable  of  mathematical  solution. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  mould- 
board  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — first,  that 
between  thesiiare  and  backwards,  till  by  its  action 
the  &od  becomes  vertical  ;  and  that  between  this 

*  This  is  particularly  necessary  in  ploughing  lur/, 
when  it  is  difficult  to  bury  the  sward,  unless  tlio 
the  niould-boaid,  by  a  pressure  on  the  upper  eilge 
of  the  sod,  tend  perfectly  to  turn  it  over. 


point  and  backwards,  till  the  turf  by  its  action  as- 
sumes its  ultimate  position.  Now,  as  the  proper 
length  of  the  mould-board  is  that  which  receives 
least  friction  in  turning  the  turf,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  circumstances  on  which  that  length  depends 
v«ry  in  the  two  portions  into  which  the  mould- 
board  is  divided. 

There  aie  two  different  descriptions  of  pres- 
sure on  the  mould-board,  by  each  of  which,  of 
course,  friction  is  produced  :  that  arising  from  the 
mere  weight,  and  that  arising  from  the  twist 
of  the  turf.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  first  por- 
tion only  of  the  mould-board  on  which  both  these 
forces  act.  The  hinder  part  of  it  cannot  be  acted 
on  by  the  weight  of  the  turf.  It  is  only  the  force 
required  to  twist  the  turf  that  will  produce  friction 
on  this  part  of  the  mould-board ;  and  here,  after 
t!je  turf  has  been  forced  over  to  a  certain  degree, 
its  own  weight  will  tend  to  twist  it,  and  so  assist 
the  action  of  the  mould-board. 

If  only  the  force  of  torsion  in  the  sod  acted 
on  the  mould-board,  the  more  gradual  the  twist 
and  the  longer  the  mould-board,  the  less  force 
would  be  exerted  to  overcome  it.  The  longer, 
then,  the  hinder  part  of  the  mould- board  is,  the 
less  force  will  be  required  to  overcome  the  force 
which  acts  on  it.  The  only  limit  to  the  length 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  mould  board,  then,  is 
that  of  convenience  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  length  of  the  first 
and  more  important  portion  of  this  part  of  the 
l)lough,  which  is  imposed  in  another  way.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  torsion  were  the  only  force  acting 
on  it,  the  longer  the  mould-board  was  made,  the 
more  easily  would  it  overcome  this  force.  There 
is,  however,  besides  this,  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  on  the  mass  of  the  furrow  lying  on  the 
mould-board,  and  the  less  the  weight  of  the  turf  the 
more  easily,  of  course,  will  this  be  overcome.  The 
shorter,  then,  the  first  part  of  the  mould-board  is, 
according  to  this  view,  the  less  force  will  be  re- 
quired to  work  it,  since  there  will  be  a  less  weight 
of  turf  lying  on  it  the  shorter  it  is.*  There  is, 
then,  a  proper  dimension  somewhere  between  the 
shortness  thus  shown  to  be  best  and  the  length 
which  according  to  the  other  view  is  best,  in  which 
each  kind  of  force  being  taken  into  consideration, 
the  sum  of  the  forces  required  to  overcome  each  is 
a  minimum.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  we  require 
the  knowledge  of  several  facts — such  as  the  nature 
of  the  twist  of  the  least  friction,  the  friction  of 
soils   of  different  kinds  on  iron,  and  the  force  of 

*  In  the  report,  however,  of  the  .judges  of  iinple- 
inents  at  Liverpool,  Appendix  of  Part  VI  f.,  it  willbe 
seen  that,  of  the  ploughs  tried  there,  those  which  had 
wheels  were  almost  invariably  the  lightest  in  draught. 
— W.  Mii.iis. 
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what  may  be  called  anti-torsion  in  sods  of  different 
forms  and  kinds  of  soil.  If  these  were  known, 
the  question  might  be  placed  in  such  a  form  as 
would  admit  of  a  mathematical  solution. 

For  all  practical  purposes  I  conceive  that  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  form  of  the  mould-board  might 
be  obtained  by  taking  a  model  of  the  twisted  sur- 
face of  a  turf  turned  over  forcibly  into  the  position 
into  which  the  action  of  a  good  plough  would  turn 
it.  If,  for  instance,  a  turf  of  projjeF  dimensions  be 
cut,  and  left  attached  at  its  extremity  only  to  the 
fastland — and  if  at  a  distance  from  this  point  of 
fixture  equal  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  mould- 
board,  it  be  taken  hold  of  and  turned  over,  first 
into  a  vertical  position,  and  then  into  its  ultimate 
position,  45"  beyond  the  vertical — it  is  conceived 
that  the  surface  which  it  would  present  would  be 
that  of  a  very  excellent  mould-board  ;  one,  at  any 
rate,  approximating  to  that  of  least  resistance.  It 
is  evident  that  this  form  would  be  very  gradual  in 
its  rise,  and  nowhere  abrupt  in  the  twist  which  it 
would  give  to  the  sod  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  nowhere  be  full-breasted. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  plough,  a  word 
or  two  must  be  said  on  the  question  of  wheel  and 
swing  ploughs. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  the  wheel  can  be  proved 
to  be  air  advantage,  it  is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  in- 
creases the  comple.ifily  of  the  instrument. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  wheel  is,  that 
on  flat  ground  it  keeps  the  furrow-slice  of  uniform 
depth.  Now  any  irregularity  in  this  matter  must 
be  owing  to  one  of  two  causes — either  to  a  faulty 
workman  or  to  an  imperfect  arrangement  of  the 
draught-chains  on  the  bridle  of  the  plough  ;  and 
neither  of  these  things  can  be  justly  brought  for- 
ward to  justify  any  alteration  or  addition  to  the 
plough,  for  both  can  be  remedied  without  it.  If 
this  be  the  only  defence  of  it  where  the  ground  is 
dry  and  flat,  wiiat  can  be  said  in  its  favour  where 
it  is  irregular  and  wet?  The  wheel  cannot  dimi- 
nish the  draught  of  the  plough  by  lessening  the 
pressure  of  the  implement  on  the  furrow,  wbicli 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  source  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  friction.  If  there  were  one  wheel  behind  and 
another  before  the  plough,  they  might  have  this 
effect;  but  this  would  be  too  gieat  a  complication 
of  the  implement. 

However,  in  vStirlingshire,  they  have  ploughs 
which  rest  not  on  the  sole-plate,  but  on  a  small 
wheel  below  the  mould-board,  which  is  said  to 
diminish  the  draught  considerably.  This,  how- 
ever, where  the  land  is  wet,  soon  cloys,  and  it 
thus  increases  the  draught.  The  remark  made  by 
a  practical  man  on  the  subject,  when  the  Norfolk 
wheel-plough  was  brought  into  Berwickshire,  is 
very  applicable: — "  I  believe  it  is  not  found  uni- 
versally applicable  in  grounds  containing  irregu- 
larities of    surface  and  numerous  stones,  both   of 


which  are  apt  to  force  it,  by  encountering  the 
wheels,  from  its  proper  direction.  Besides,  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  the  chief  nse  of  the  wheels,  in 
favourable  soils  is  to  relieve  the  ploughman  from 
attention  and  labour,  by  adding  considerably  to 
the  draught  of  the  horses." 

4.     The  Harrow. 

In  describing  this  implement  I  shall  follow  the 
rule  I  have  already  imposed  on  myself,  first  con- 
sidering its  object  and  use,  and  then  pointing  out 
what  form  best  answers  the  purpose  intended. 

The  harrow  is  required  not  merely  to  break  the 
surface  clods  of  rough  ploughed  land,  nor  to 
gather  weeds  out  of  it,  but  a  great  part  of  its 
value  also  depends  on  its  power  of  loosening  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  allowing  the  air  access 
to  the  roots  of  the  plants  growing  on  it,  and  to 
the  manure  lying  in  it.  This  is  evidently  the  case 
from  the  advantage,  frequently  most  marked,  that 
attends  the  use  of  this  implement  in  spring,  over 
young  wheat  or  corn  of  any  kind.  A  harrowing 
in  such  a  case,  which  would  appear  most  likely  to 
destroy  the  young  plants,  is  found  to  cause  them 
to  sprout  and  shoot  out  with  increased  vigour. 
This  is  especially  the  case  on  those  soils  which 
are  termed  sleepy,  from  their  tendency  to  run 
together  after  rain,  and  thus  to  form  a  surface 
almost  impervious  to  air.  The  harrow  is  used 
for  three  purposes,  — first,  to  break  the  surface- 
clods,  and  reduce  the  surface  of  ploughed  land; 
secondly,  to  gather  together  and  shake  out  the 
weeds  that  are  in  the  soil;  thirdly,  to  cover  the 
seed. 

For  the  last  purpose  a  lighter  implement  is  used 
than  for  the  former,  and  the  teeth  are  nearer 
together. 

The  common  form  of  the  harrow,  it  is  evident 
is  not  a  good  form  ;  the  teeth  are  closest  together 
in  the  front  part  of  the  implen)cnt,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  them  widens  towards  the  end  of 
the  machine.  Now,  if  it  be  used  to  reduce  a 
rough  surface — if  there  is  to  be  any  irregularity 
in  the  distance  of  the  teeth — tliey  should  be  nearer 
towards  the  back  part  of  the  machine;  for  the 
clods  of  earth  will  be  partially  broken  by  the  front 
teeth,  and  will  thus  be  more  efficiently  acted  on 
hy  those  behind.  It  is  evidently  incorrect  to  have 
the  teeth  closest  where  the  earth  is  roughest,  and 
farthest  apart  where  it  is  finest. 

The  best  form  of  the  harrow  is  the  rhomboidal 
with  the  teeth  at  equal  distance  throughout.  A 
pair,  when  hinged  together,  gives  sufficient  work 
for  a  pair  of  horses.  It  is  this  form  alone  which 
ensures  that  all  the  teeth  shall  work  in  difl'erent 
paths,  and  that  thus  the  whole  of  the  ground 
shall  be  uniformly  stirred  and  broken  :  a  con- 
sideration of  the  annexed  figure  will  make  this 
appear. 


[RhomboidRl  Harrows.] 
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In  many  districts  the  barrow  is  used  not  merely 
to  reduce  the  surface  of  ploughed  land  by  tearing 
down  the  lip  of  the  furrow,  but  to  stir  and  lift 
the  furrow-slice  to  its  whole  depth.  This  is  not 
the  proper  office  of  the  harrow  ;  it  should  be  done 
by  the  grubber.  The  use  of  heavy  drags  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  application  of  great  power  to 
work  them  (I  have  frequently  seen  teams  of  six 
and  eight  oxen  drawing  a  single  heavy  harrow  or 
drag),  cannot  be  economical  ;  it  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  use  an  implement  for  the  purpose 
manageable  by  two  horses.  The  grubber,  or  cul- 
tivator, presently  to  be  described,  is  such  an 
implement. 

Though,  however,  the  harrow  should  not  be 
employed  to  stir  the  whole  depth  of  the  furrow, 
it  should  stir  it  per/eclli/  to  the  depth  to  which  it 
goes,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  give  the 
teeth  a  slight  inclination  forwards,  that  tl^Qy  may 
have  a  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground.  Their  length 
should  be  just  the  depth  to  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  go  (4  or  5  inches  is  sufficiently  long),  and 
they  should  not  be  fastened  in  by  being  rivetted 
into  a  plate  of  iron  screwed  on  to  the  beams  of 
the  harrows ;  but  they  should  be  slightly  of  a 
wedge-shape,  that,  whenever  they  get  loose,  they 
may  be  fixed  by  merely  driving  them  in  with  a 
hammer.  The  tines  should,  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
ject somewhat  above  the  beam  or  spar  through 
which  they  pass  ;  and  thus,  when  the  working 
part  becomes  worn,  it  may  be  lengthened  by 
driving  them  farther  in. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  having  the  tines 
of  the  harrow  short  :  the  surface  of  the  land  is 
much  more  perfectly  reduced  by  it  when  the 
frame-work  actually  lies  and  rubs  along  the 
ground,  than  when  it  rests  on  twenty  or  thirty 
long  tines,  as  it  does  in  the  long-toothed  drags. 
The  implement  thus  combines  the  properties  both 
of  a  roller  and  a  harrow. 

The  rhomboidal  form  of  the  harrows,  which 
ensures  that  the  teeth  shall  all  proceed  in  different 
paths,  is  the  best  form  for  all  the  three  purposes 
to  which  the  implement  is  applied.  It  is  best  for 
reducing  a  rough  surface,  for  gathering  and  shak- 
ing out  weeds,  and  it  is  best  for  covering  the  seeds. 
For  the  latter  purpose  a  lighter  harrow  with  a 
greater  number  of  teeth  may  be  used,  for  the  land 
is  generally  reduced  to  a  good  tilth  before  the  seed 
Is  sown ;  and  the  implement  has  not  to  contend 
with  any  irregularity  or  roughness  in  the  surface. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  this  implement;  and  tiiat  is,  the 
joint  or  mode  of  connection  between  the  two  por- 
tions of  which  it  is  composed.  Tiiis  joint  should  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  free  and  irregular  motion  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  implement ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  effectually  hinders  any  chance  of  the  one  part 
becoming-  interlocked  with  or  riding,  as  it  is  termed, 
on  the  other.  The  above  figure  represents  a  good 
description  of  joint;  it  allows  of  groat  irregularity 
in  the  motion  of  the  implement ;  while  the  double 
joint  in  the  middle,  with  the  chain  at  either  end, 
hinders  every  chance  of  the  one  part  becoming  in- 
terlocked with  the  other. 

5.  The  Gnibher  or  Scarijlei; 
The  next  implement  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
grubber  or  cultivator.     The  action  of  this  is  some- 


what similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  harrow,  but 
it  is  much  more  perfect.  Land  is  frequently  worked 
with  this  implement  without  the  use  of  the  plough 
at  all  3  and  this  perhaps  is  the  most  efficient  way  of 
cultivating  land  off  which  turnips  have  been  eaten, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  barley-seed.  The  manure 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  sheep  thus  slill  remains 
near  the  surface;  it  is  not  buried  at  the  depth  to 
which  it  would  be  tuined  over,  had  the  land  been 
cultivated  by  the  plough  as  deep  as  it  is  by  the 
grubber.  There  is  no  implement  whose  action  leaves 
the  ground  in  such  a  healthy  state  as  this.  The 
teeth  tend  to  clear  off  weeds,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lift  and  loosen  the  soil  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  first  grubber  of  any  note,  though  before  that 
there  had  been  many  an  implement  of  the  kind  era- 
ployed,  was  Finlayson's.  It  consists  of  a  frame- 
work which  is  supported  by  three  wheels,  one  in 
front  and  two  behind.  In  this  frame-work  there  are 
two  rows  of  teeth  ;  the  hindmost  row  has  one  more 
than  the  front  row  ;  and  the  front  teeth  are  placed 
opposite  the  centres  of  the  spaces  between  those 
behind  them.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that, 
while  the  distance  between  two  teeth  in  any  one  of 
the  rows  is  one  foot,  yet  the  distance  between  any 
two  adjacent  paths  of  the  teeth  through  the  ground 
is  only  six  inches,  for  the  paths  of  the  front  teeth 
lie  between  those  of  those  behind.  The  frame  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  lever,  which  acts 
on  the  projecting-bar  or  crank  by  which  the  front 
wheel  is  attached  to  the  frame,  and  gives  it  a  less  or 
a  greater  degree  of  inclination;  thus  letting  the 
machine  into  the  ground  or  raising  it  out.  This 
lever  is  managed  by  the  driver  behind  the  machine. 
There  is,  however,  no  simple  means  of  raising  the 
back  part  of  this  machine.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  on 
the  depth  you  are  to  work  it  before  you  commence 
work  in  the  day,  and  set  the  implement  accordingly. 
The  means  of  doing  this  consists  of  a  pierced  verti- 
cal bar  which  connects  the  frame-work  with  each  of 
the  wheels,  and  to  vvhich  the  frame-work  is  attached 
by  means  of  a  pin.  If  it  be  too  high,  the  pin  must 
be  lowered  ;  and  vice  versa. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  implement,  how- 
ever, is  the  form  of  its  teeth  (see  annexed  figure). 
This  form  is  calculated  to  hinder  clogging.  Earlli 
full  of  couch  or  other  weeds  coming  against  it  will 
not  stop  there,  but  will  rise  over  the  tooth,  and  fall 
down  on  either  side,  the  earth  below,  and  the  weeds 
above,  on  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  faults  of  this 
machine  are  three  :  1st.  The  wheels  are  always 
made  too  small,  and  the  frame  is  too  near  the  ground, 
so  that  in  working  rough  land  this  clogging  takes 
place  in  spite  of  the  excellent  form  of  the  teeth. 
2ndly.  The  clogging  takes  place  also  from  another 
cause.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  between 
any  two  adjacent  teeth,  according  to  the  arrangement 
in  this  machine,  is  only  double  of  the  distance 
between  the  paths  of  the  teeth — only  one  foot. 
Rough,  cloddy,  and  conchy  giound  will  thus  soon 
stop  the  raacliine.  This  may  be  remedied  by  a  differ- 
ent arrangement,  as  that  in  the  annexed  figure  for 
instance,  where  the  distance  between  any  two  teeth 
is  four  times  that  of  the  space  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent paths  of  the  teeth  in  the  ground.  3rdly.  There 
are  no  simple  means  of  lifting  the  machine  wholly 
out  of  tlie  ground  :  the  front  part  may  be  raised,  but 
the  hind  part  remains. 
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[Finlayson'B  Patent  Harrow.] 


Kirkwood's  grubber,  an  improvement  on  Finlay- 
son's,  was  intended  to  remedy  some  of  these  faults. 
For  tlie  third  one  he  had  a  very  neat  remedy;  which 
is  best  understood  by  the  drawing  which  represents 
the  frame-work  in  two  diiTerent  portions,  depending 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  handles  are  depressed. 
(See  p.  93,  Low's  "  Practical  Agriculture.")  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  frame-work  is  lifted  partially  out 
of  the  ground  by  this  means,  both  ends  being  raised 
at  once  by  depressing  the  handle.  In  this  machine 
the  second  fault  is  also  remedied  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  teeth,  such  as  that  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  between 
any  two  teetb  is  much  more  than  twice  the  distance 
between  the  paths  of  the  leetb  through  the  ground. 
Kirkwood,  however,  abandoned  Finlayson's  form  of 
the  tooth,  and  substituted  one  such  as  that  repre- 
sented in  page  123  ;  and  in  his  machine  the  first 
fault  of  Finlayson's  grubber  remains  in  full  force — 
the  frame-work  is  too  near  the  ground. 

Biddell's  scarifier  is  another  implement  of  this 
class,  much  stronger  and  more  clumsy  \  the  frame- 
work* is  similar  in  form  to  Finlayson's,  the  teeth  as 
before  being  arranged  in  two  rows  right  across  the 
direction  of  the  path  of  the  machine.  It  is  sup- 
ported on  two  large  wheels  behind,  and  two  small 
ones  in  front,  by  which  it  is  raised  twenty  inches  off 
the  ground,  much  higher  than  in  Finlayson's. 
There  is,  above  the  machine,  a  complicated  apparatus 
for  lifting  it  out  of  the  ground.  The  front  part  is 
raised  by  one  lever,  and  the  hinder  part  by  another. 
The  form  of  the  tooth  has  nothing  to  recommend  it : 
it  is  necessarily  strong,  and  is  attached  to  the  frame- 
work by  bolts  :  to  this  tooth  either  a  chisel-edge  or 
a  duck-foot  may  be  attached;  the  one  being  intended 
to  stir  the  ground  merely,  and  the  other  to  pare  its 
surface.  This  machine,  from  its  height  off  the 
ground  and  its  great  strength,  is  well  calculated  to 
work  very  rough  and  conchy  land.  If,  however, 
the  ground  is  damp  when  the  jiaring-tecth  are  used, 
it  is  impossible  to  work  it,  as  it  immediately  clogs. 
The  whole  of  the  machine  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the 
teeth  are  therefore  liable  to  break  in  stony  ground. 
Four  horses  are  required  to  work  this  machine  ;  it 
is  made  nine  teeth  wide  =  four  feet  six  inches ;  five 
teeth  in  the  back  row,  and  four  in  the  front. 


See  Journal,  vol.1,  p.  obi . 


Another  implement,  a  very  great  improvement  on 
Finlayson's  harrow,  has  been  put  forth  by  Scoular 
of  Haddington,  who  supplies  them  there  at  7/.  each. 
The  form  of  the  frame-work,  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  the  height  of  the 
frame-work,  are  however  the  same — still  faulty. 
The  improvement  consists  in  a  simple  means  of 
raising  or  lowering  the  frame-work  altogether,  and 
of  keeping  it  at  any  one  depth.  It  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  figures,  whi:;h  give  a  side- 
view  and  a  ground-plan.  It  is  much  simpler  than 
Kirkwood's,  and  possesses,  by  means  of  the  notched 
upright,  a  very  simple  method  of  keeping  the  ma- 
chine at  one  depth  ;  the  lever  or  handle  by  which  it 
is  raised  is  merely  fixed  in  one  of  these  notches  : 
this  is  effected  in  Kirkwood's  grubber  in  a  compli- 
cated manner.  Finlayson's,  Kirkwood's,  and  Scou- 
lar's  are  wholly  wrought-iron,  except,  of  course,  the 
wheels.  Now  taking  Scoular's  as  the  best  of  the 
four  for  general  purposes — and  here  I  may  say,  that 
having  only  five  teeth,  and  vv-orking  a  width  of  three 
feet,  it  is  perfectly  manageable  by  two  horses — if 
we  first  take  Scoular's  machine  and  point  out  all  its 
faults,  we  shall  see  how  these  have  been  remedied  in 
a  machine,  the  invention  of  the  managers  of  Lord 
Ducie's  Iron  VVorks  at  Uley,  in  Gloucestershire. 

1st.  The  wheels  are  too  small;  the  frame-work 
is  greatly  too  near  to  the  ground. 

2nd.  1  he  teeth,  being  in  two  rows  right  across 
the  path  of  the  machine,  are  only  twice  the  distance 
from  one  another  tliat  exists  between  any  two  ad- 
jacent paths  or  ruts  made  by  them  in  the  ground. 

3rd.  The  teetb  being  in  two  rows,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  tendency  in  the  bars  to  which  they  are  fixed 
to  twist,  for  there  is  not  the  strain  of  one  only,  but 
of  three  teeth,  all  acting  on  one  bar,  tending  to 
twist  it. 

4th.  The  teeth,  though  of  a  good  form  with  re- 
gard to  their  general  figure,  are  not  good,  if  wejudge 
of  their  strength  by  iheir  section.  This  is  broader 
than  it  is  thick  ;  whereas,  to  stand  the  great  strain 
placed  on  them  when  at  work,  it  should  be  much 
thicker  than  wide.  This  fault  occasions,  when  the 
machine  is  at  work,  an  almost  constant  recurrence 
to  the  smith's  shop,  the  teeth  becoming  bent. 

5th.  The  whole  machine,  being  of  wrought-iron, 
is  expensive. 

6tb.  Although  the  mode  in  which  the  implement 
is  raised  out  of  the  ground  answers  the  purpose  per- 
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fectly,  and  is  beautifully  simple,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
manage.  Tt  is  as  much  as  a  man  can  do  to  lift  it  out 
of  tlie  ground  at  llie  end  of  the  field,  when  it  is  at 
vrork.  And  tho  difficulty  is  due  in  part  to  this  cir- 
cumstance:  it  will  be  observed  that  tlie  cranks  by 
which  the  bind  wheels  and  front  wheels  are  attached 
to  the  machine  all  lie  behind  their  points  of  attach- 
ment— they  incline  from  the  horses.  Now,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  in  raising  the  machine,  it  is  evi- 
dently by  Ihe  action  of  the  lever  pulled  towards  tlie 
driver — pulled  backwards,  and  thus  in  lifting  it  out 
of  the  ground  the  man  has  not  only  the  mere  weight 
of  the  implement  to  lift,  but  he  has  to  oveicome  the 
whole  force  of  the  horses  which  pull  it  forward,  and 
thus  tend  to  keep  it  in  the  ground.    These  points, 


then,  require  alteration,  and  at  the  same  time  an  im. 
plement  was  required  whicb  should  be  as  efficient 
and  as  easily  drawn. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Uley  Cultivator 
rests  on  four  wheels  ;  the  front  ones  being  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  hind  ones  three  feet  four 
inclies  in  diameter.  From  the  front  ones  rises  an 
iron  rod,  having  a  circular  section  which  passes 
through  the  point  or  nose  of  the  frame- work  ;  the 
hindmost  ones  rest  on  cranks  on  an  axle  which  runs 
straight  through  the  frame-work :  the  frame-work  is 
thus  twenty  inches  off  the  ground. 

2nd.  The  teeth  are  not  placed  in  rows,  but  are  ar- 
ranged as  in  the  annexed  figure  (p.  16),  and  somewhat 
similar  to  the  arrangementinKirkwood's  grubber.  The 


[Lord  Ducie's  Cultivator.^ 


spa:e  between  each  is  thus  two  feet — twice  that  of 
ScouLu-'s,  while  the  distance  between  the  pathsofeach 
is  only  fi  inches,  tho  satnc  as  in  Scoular's.  On  the 
points  of  these  teeth,  either  chisel  shaped  or  duck- 
foot  or  triangular  edges  for  paring  are  slipped,  the 


form  of  the  tooth  on  which  they  slip  being  such 
as  to  hinder  these  teeth  from  slipping  round. 
This,  with  the  form  of  the  teeth,  is  represented 
in  the  figure  ;  the  teeth  for  paring  are  much  more 
pointed  than  those  of  Biddell's  with  which  they 


Kirkwood's. 


Finlayson's. 


Biddell's. 


Uley.  Cultivator. 


are  compared  in  the  annexed  figure.  The  imple- 
ment has  been  tiled  for  paring  as  well  as  for 
stirring,  and  is  found  to  move  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ground  most  perfectly. 

3rd.  The  frame-work  does  not,  as  in  Finlayson's 
harrow,  consist  of  a  series  of  cross  bars,  into  two 
of  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  two  rows,  but  it  is 
as  in  the  annexed  figure  ;  each  tooth  having  its 
own  bar,  to  which  it  is  affixed,  and  not  being  at- 
tached in  a  direction  across  the  bar,  but  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  so  that  any  strain  on  it 
cannot  tend  to  twist  it. 

4th.  The  tooth  is  not  of  the  same  form  as  Fin- 
layson's, but  it  has,  as  Finlayson's,  a  self-cleaning 
form.  This  will  be  understood  from  the  figure  of 
it  given  above.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  for 
the  first  five  inches  is  most  gradual,  and  that  any 
couchy  earth  or  clogs  coming  against  it  will  not 
be  stopped  by  it  and  clog  it,  but  will  rise  and 
tnmbli?  over,  and  fall  aside,  and  ?o  pass  by.  This, 
with  the  height  of  the  frame  mentioned  in  No.  1, 
and  the  distance  between  the  teeth,  spoken  of  in 
No.  2,  hinders  any  possibility  of  the  machine  being 
clogged  in  fast-land. 


5th.  The  machine  is  partly  cast-iron  and  partly 
wrought;  and  thus  while  the  liability  of  Biddell's 
to  break  is  avoided,  the  advantage  of  having  the 
cheapness  of  cast-metal  is  partly  ensured.  The 
sections  of  the  teeth,  given  in  a  figure  above,  show 
that  they  arc  strong  enough.  Their  strength  is 
increased  by  having  an  abutment  on  the  frame, 
against  which  they  rest.  The  manner  in  which 
they  are  fixed  to  the  frame  is  also  such  as  to  in- 
crease their  strength.  They  are  made  slightly 
taper  at  the  place  where  they  are  keyed  in,  so  that 
a  blow  of  the  hammer  makes  them  fit  perfectly 
accurately  to  the  frame.  They  are  not  fixed  by 
wedges  as  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  but  by  a 
key  which  passes  through  the  frame,  through 
both  the  mortice  and  tenon,  and  thus  holds  them 
fast. 

6th.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  raised  out  of  the 
ground,  and  the  plan  by  which  its  depth  is  regu- 
lated, is  an  invention  of  Mr.  Clyburn,  of  Uley 
Works.  The  ease  by  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed is  greater,  and  the  complication  of  Bid- 
dell's sacrifier  is  avoided,  while  the  regularity  and 
parallelism  of  the  motion  of  the  frame  work,  as  it 
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is  raised  or  lowered,  is  as  perfect  as  in  Secular's 
or  Kirkwood's. 

Tlic  liinder  p^rt  of  the  machine  is,  as  in 
Schoular's  implement,  raised  by  increasing^  the 
inclination  of  the  cranks  which  attach  the  hind 
wheels  to  the  frame.  In  this,  however,  instead  of 
inclining  backwards,  and  thus  requiring,  on  lifting 
the  machine,  an  exertion  of  force,  as  we  before 
explained,  ngainst  the  whole  pull  of  the  horses, 
the  crank  is  thrown  forward  in  exactly  the  other 
way  ;  and  thus  the  whole  force  of  the  horses, 
instead  of  being  exerted  against  the  effort  of  the 
driver  to  raise  the  implement  out  of  the  ground, 
is  actually  exerted  in  assisting  him  to  do  so. 

'J'hc  front  part  of  the  machine  is  not  raised  in 
the  same  way  as  the  hinder  part,  by  a  crank  on 
the  fiont  wheel,  but  it  slips  up  and  down  the 
verticle  pole  attached  to  them,  aiui  is  raised  in  the 
following  way  :  the  cranks  of  the  hinder  wheels 
are  attached  to  an  axle,  which  passes  through  the 
frame,  and  thus  supports  it.  On  this  axle  a  toothed 
wheel  is  fixed;  this  toothed  wheel  is  worked  by  an 
endless  screw  on  a  shaft,  which  also  works  in  the 
frame  of  the  machine.  This  shaft  working  by 
means  of  this  endless  screw,  a  toothed  wheel  on 
the  axle  across  the  implement  is  necessarily  paral- 
lel to  the  length  of  the  machine,  and  is  turned  by 
means  of  a  crank-handle  above.  Turning  this 
handle  round  in  one  direction,  it  is  evident  that 
the  axle  on  which  the  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  will 
be  tnrned  round,  and  the  crank  of  the  hind  wheels 
raised,  and  thus  the  frame  brought  nearer  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  teeth  let  deeper  into  it ; 
by  turning  the  handle  the  other  way,  the  hind  part 
of  the  machine  is  raised. 

In  order  to  get  the  front  part  of  the  machine 
raised  and  lowered  exactly  as  the  hinder  part  of  it, 
the  following  simple  method  is  adopted :  on  the 
axle  of  the  hinder  wheels  a  crank  is  fixed,  attached 
for  greater  simplicity  to  the  pinion  befort"  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  same  length  as  the  crank  of  the 
hind  wheels;  when,  therefore,  the  ])inion  is 
turned  round,  these  wheels  being  by  this  crank 
raised,  that  is,  the  frame  being  lowered,  say  2 
inches,  the  extremity  of  this  crank  is  lowered  4 
inches.*  From  the  crank  a  vertical  rod  rises, 
which  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever  resting  at 
the  other  end  on  the  A'erticle  rod  at  the  front  of 
the  machine,  and  attached  exactly  at  the  middle 
by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron  to  the  frame-work  of 
the  implement.  When,  therefore,  the  point  of  the 
crank  is  lowered  4  inches,  the  hindmost  extremity 
of  the  lever  is  also  lowered  4  inches,  and,  as  it 
rests  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  rod  at  the  other 
end,  it  depresses  the  rod  in  the  middle  and  the 
frame-wcrk  attached  to  it  exactly  2  inches,  the 
same  as  the  hind  part  of  it.  The  perfect  jtarallelism 
of  its  motion  is  thus  ensured,  while  the  mode  of 
lifting  it  requires  but  a  small  exertion  of  force. 
The  implement  is  altogether  about  6  cwt.  in  weight. 
It  is  supplied  at  Uley  at  prices  varying  according 
to  the  size,  \veight,  <&c.  at  which  it  is  ordered  ;  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  implement  being  intended  for 
two  horses,  and  others  for  four,  before  leaving 
this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a  word  which  might 
perhaps  have  been  more  properly  placed  in  the 
account  of  the  plough. 

The  looseness  in  which  Ihe  use  of  this  imple- 
ment leaves  the  land  is,  in  every  case,  except  when 

*  Two  inches  by  the  action  of  tl;e  crank,  and 
other  2  inches  b}'  the  lovi'cring  of  the  frame  to 
which  ilie  crank  is  attached. 


dry  v.eather  is  anticipated,  the  most  advantageous 
for  the  germination  of  tbe  seed  or  the  growth  of 
the  plant. 

It  has  been  customary  to  trample  and    roll,  and 
by  every  means  firm  the  land  after  wheat-sov\ing, 
to  hinder  the  frost  from  throwing  the  young  plants 
out.     On  this  account,  whi  n  my  father   stated  his 
intention  to  a  party  of  farmers  who  were  walking 
over  Whitfield  Exan)ple  farm,  of  sowing  wheat  on 
a  field  which    had   been  subsoil-ploughed  in  the 
spring,  and  had  borne  an  excellent  crop  of  swedes, 
and  which  was  then,  after  having   been   cultivated 
with  Secular's  implcmcn',  in  as  loose  a  state  as 
possible,  they  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  foretold 
that  the  young  plants  would,  on  the  first  frost,  be 
thrown  out.      The  plants  certainly  sustained  some 
severe  frosts,  but  the  result   showed  the  fears  ex- 
pressed to  have   been   unfounded.     The   Norfolk 
farmers,  I  believe,  are  very  careful,  in    ploughing 
for  wheat,  to  break  the   furrow-slice  as   little   as 
possible,  and  to  firm  the  land  as  much  as  possible, 
before  sowing  their  wheat.     They  find  that  this 
tends  to  hinder  the  frost  from  throwing  out  the 
plant.     May  not  this  throwing   out  by  the  frost, 
upon  wetland  at  least,  be  explained  in  this  way? 
The  rain  falls  on  such  land,    and   sinks  in  till  it 
comes  to  an  impervious  bottom,  at  no  great  depth, 
where  the  land  has  never  been  stirred  by  the  jilough 
or  otherwise.      It  remains  there,  and,  on  freezing 
in  winter,  it  of    course  forces  open  the  land,  and 
the  plants  are  thrown  out  and  killed.      There  are 
two   ways  of  hindering  this  :    one  is  to   trample 
and  roll  the  land,  and  make  a  hard  surface,  so  that 
the  rain,  on  falling,  flows  over  the  surface  and  is 
carried  away  by   the  open  furrows.     It  thus  does 
not  sink  in.     'i'his  is  the  plan  generally  followed, 
but  it  often  fails,  as   I   believe  the  experience   of 
many  would  testify.     Would  not  the  better  plan  be 
to  drain   the  land  and  put  in   the    subsoil-plough 
and  work  it  with  the  scarifier  ?     The  rain,  on  fall- 
ing, will  certainly  sink  in,  but  it  will  sink  far  be- 
yond the  reach    of   the  frost,  and  will  be  carried 
away  by  the   drains,  the  plants  at  the   same  time 
deriving  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  open  soil. 
[To  be  continued.'] 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE    FAR- 
MERS'  MAGAZINE 

Sin, — As  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  reprint 
some  communication  of  mine  to  the  "  Lancaster 
Guardian"  in  your  widely  circulated  magazine,  I 
will  thank  you  to  publish  the  following  extract 
from  the  works  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy — either  as 
a  separate  communication  along  with  his  note,  or 
as  a  concluding  portion  of  paragraph  148. 

"  In  the  year  1804,  for  a  particular  purpose  of 
geological  inquiry,  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  por- 
celain clay  of  St.  Steven's,  in  Cornwall,  which  re- 
sults from  the  decomposition  of  the  fel-spar  of  fine 
grained  granite.  I  could  not  detect  in  it  the  small- 
est quantity  of  alkali.  In' making  some  experiments 
on  specimens  of  the  undecompounded  rock  taken 
from  beneath  the  surface,  there  were  evident  indica- 
tions of  the  presence  of  a  fixed  alkali,  which  seemed 
to  be  potash.  So  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
decomposition  depends  on  the  operation  of  water 
and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
alkali  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  crystalline 
matter  of  the  felspar,  which  may  disintegrate  from 
being  deprived  of  it."— (Davy's  Works,  V.  91.) 

Lancaster,  June  3.  J> 
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THE  TURNIP. 

Next  in  importance  to  securing  the  <*  golden 
grain"  when  anived  at  maturity,  must  be  ranked  tlie 
management  of  the  turnip  crop,  tlie  foundation  of 
the  whole  rotation  of  cropping  on  lands  adapted 
to  its  cultivation.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  West's  book  "On  the  Turnip,"  sold 
by  Ridgway,  the  perusal  of  which  we  strongly  re- 
commend ;  but  at  this  season  we  do  not  think  we 
can  place  any  thing  before  our  readers  which  will 
be  more  really  and  immediately  useful  to  them 
than  his  remarks  upon  "  turnip  hoeing."  He  ob- 
serves— 

"  Imperfect  hoeing  and  singling  is  an  evil  of  no  small 
magnitude,  and  it  is  of  so  much  the  more  consequence, 
because  it  is  not  confined  to  the  class  of  bad  or  indif- 
ferent farmers.  Persons  who  are,  in  many  respects, 
examples  in  their  style  of  farming,  which  their  neigh- 
bours would  do  well  to  follow,  partake  largely  of  the 
prejudice  against  the  free  thinning  of  their  turnip  crop 
— lliey  cannot  bear  to  see  a  fine  plant  cut  up,  and 
hence,  they  leave  them  muc/i/oo  thick,  and  lose  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  crops. 

"  Others  who  are  moved  by  better  intentions,  and  more 
enlightened  views,  sutler  serious  damage  to  their  crops 
from  delay  in  thinning  ;  this  delay  most  frequently 
arises  out  of  their  setting  on  an  inadequate  number  of 
hands.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  tlint  even  harvest 
operations  themselves  are  not  more  important  than  a 
prompt  and  adequate  attention  to  the  thinning  of  their 
turnips.  But  this  is  not  all;  the  application  of  the 
horse-hoe  must  be  rated  just  as  highly  ;  for,  il  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  after  the  hay  crop  in  fine  weather  has 
been  in  past  ages  so  estimated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pro- 
verb which  has  obtained  universal  acceptance,  so  mipht 
the  horse-hoeing  of  turnips.  To  all  growers  of  turnips, 
then,  I  would  emphatically  say,  '  horse-hoe  while  and 
whenever  the  sun  shines.'  The  thinning  of  turnips 
should  be  commenced  when  the  extreme  points  of  the 
leaves  may  measure  about  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  and 
if  n  farmer  has  a  considerable  breadth  of  land  sown, 
and  if  he  have  not  sown  them  at  different  periods,  to 
cause  them  to  come  in  more  conveniently  he  must, 
particularly  m  fine  growing  weather,  employ  a  large 
force,  and  get  them  done  quickly.  The  same  men  ought 
to  be  employed,  every  year,  as  far  as  is  praclicable,  to 
hoe  turnips,  and  they  may  be  followed  by  boys  to  single 
them  out :  these  boys  will  soon  acquire  considerable 
cleverness  and  readiness  in  doing  thtir  work,  but  it 
will  always  Ije  advisable  to  have  o?je  trusty  person  to 
direct  their  labours. 

"  No  absolute  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  distances, 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  for  common  turnips 
drilled  eighteen  inches  apart,  from  seven  to  nine  inches, 
and  for  Swedes,  where  the  ro.vs  are  tweaty-seven 
inches  apart,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  is  neav 
enough  ;  the  condition  of  the  land  and  other  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  anticipate, 
will  help  the  farmer  in  deciding  this  interesting  point, 
but,  whatever  he  may  determine  to  prescribe  as  the 
exact  distance,  his  principal  duly  will  be  to  see  that 
they  shall  so  stand,  and  mall  cases  sin^?i/,  when  the 
work  is  finished. 

"  The  work  of  thinning  is  often  well  done  with  the 
common  hoe,  but  upon  this,  as  upon  almost  every  other 
implement,  an  improvement  has  been  made.  The  tri- 
angular  hoe  which  is  made  at  Birmingham,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  adapted  for  turnip  hoeing.  A  gentleman 
who  uses  no  other,  and  whose  opinion  I  asked  as  (o  its 
merits,  writes  of  it  thus: — 'The  triangular  hoe  has 
great  advantages  over  the  common  one,  in  having 
three  cutting  faces;  when  the  soil  is  wet,  and  the  hoe 
is  clogged,  one  cleaning  cleans  three  hoes;  but  it  is  in 
the  corners  of  the  hoe  affording  such  facility  in  picking 
out  the  plants  that  its  great  superiority  consists.'  " 


GENERAL  DRAINAGE  AND  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  WATER. 

BY      J,      BAILEY      DENTON. 

J.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

This  is  an  important  subject  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  cannot  be  too  often  discussed.  The  able  writer 
in  the  pamjihlet  before  us,  has  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject con  amore.  He  commences  by  some  remarks 
on  British  cultivation,  its  protection  and  advance- 
ment, and  urges  the  necessity  of  bringing  more  of 
our  waste  land  into  cultivation,  advocating  at  the 
same  time  the  superior  culture  of  the  lands  already 
in  use,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  us  less  depen- 
dent upon  foreigners.     He  observes — 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  understand  the  subject, 
that  where  drainage  has  been  carried  on  upon  correct 
principles,  and  with  proper  skill  and  energy,  8  bushels 
or  one  quarter  of  wheat  per  acre,  has  been  added  to  the 
annual  produce.  10,000,000  out  of  12,000,000,  are 
usually  allowed  as  the  uudrained  or  ineffectually  drained 
acres  under  tillage  ;  and  as  the  strong  lands  are  those 
which  stand  most  in  need  of  drainage,  and  are  also 
the  best  wheat  lauds,  itmay  be  assumed  that  five- sixths 
of  the  land  under  wheat  may,  by  being  drained,  yield  a 
quarter  more  per  acre  on  the  average,  which  will  be 
a  little  more  than  3,000,000  of  quarters  annually, 
and  this  added  to  the  quantity  quoted  as  the  present  es- 
timated produce,  will  bring  the  supply  as  much  above 
the  demand  as  it  is  now  below,  which  will  more  than 
compensate  any  deficiency  which  may  be  felt  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  poorer 
lands  from  tillage." 

Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  re- 
fuse of  towns,  &c.,  which  is  now  for  the  most  part 
lost  to  the  country,  the  author  sensibly  remarks — 

"  That  as  Government  has  promised  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  sewerage  of  towns,  to  supersede  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Norraanby,  an  opportunity  such  as  is  never 
likely  again  to  occur  presents  itstlf,  of  securing  to  the 
land  as  manure  the  refuse  of  the  towns,  of  which  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  230  with  populations  vary- 
ing from  262,000  to  20,000,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
producing  annually  above  3,000,000  tons  of  disposable 
manure,  capable  of  enriching  an  area  of  1,000,000 
acres.  By  a  junction  of  the  plan  I  propose  for  the 
drainage  of  land  with  the  measure  for  the  sewerage  of 
towns,  the  levels  and  outfalls  would  be  so  managed  as 
to  effect  the  object.  If  the  legislature  should  sanction 
and  direct  this  truly  national  undertaking,  land-owners 
and  occupiers  would  unite  in  carrying  it  out  with  spirit 
and  effect  in  the  subordinate  drainage  of  their  lands  ; 
and  their  productiveness  of  the  country  would,  from 
that  tiraCj  become  susceptible  of  the  beneficial  applica- 
tion of  all  those  various  improvements  which  mechani- 
cal science  and  chemical  knowledge  could  suggest." 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  drain- 
age is  the  use  to  which  the  water  thus  obtained  can 
be  applied.  In  many  districts  the  water  so  drawn 
oft"  would  be  highly  valuable.  The  primary  service 
would  undoubtedly  be  for  irrigation  ;  but  the  se- 
condary purposes  for  which  it  may  be  rendered 
available  are  very  numerous.  Among  these  are  re- 
servoirs for  agricultural  purposes,  fish-ponds,  the 
movement  of  machinery,  &c.  All  these  are  inciden- 
tally adverted  to,  and  the  author  sums  up  ns  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  It  has  been  calculated  that,  where  the  land  before 
draining  is  very  moist,  the  drainage  water  will  irrigate 
in  a  proper  manner,  one-fifth  as  much  water  meadow 
as  the  laud  drained.  But  this  is  too  much  for  the  ave- 
rage of  England,  and  we  must  not  allow  more  than  one- 
eighth,  and  tierhaps  one-tenth  would  be  nearer  the 
truth. 
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"  The  U3ual  estimate  is,  that  10,000,000  of  the 
12,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  Englanu  and  Wales 
require  drainag'e ;  and  in  order  to  carry  the  system  of 
irrigation  as  far  up  the  hills  as  possible,  111,000,000 
more  out  of  the  residue,  and  which  require  draining, 
would  be  added  to  that  amount.  All  this  could  not  be 
done  in  a  year,  or  probably  in  a  century  ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
sult which  could  be  aimed  at,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
kept  in  view.  Water  sufficient  to  irrigate  about  20 
acres  would,  on  awheel  of 20 feet  in  diameter,  give  one 
horsepower;  and  if  we  divide  by  this,  the  2,000,0000 
acres,  irrigated  by  the  drain  water  of  20,000,000  acres, 
it  would  give  us  a  power  of  100,000  horse  power,  upon 
a  single  fall  of  20  feet.  But  when  tanks  and  reservoirs 
are  used,  the  la«t,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  should  be 
made  to  answer  as  mill-ponds.  During  heavy  rain  this 
would  ret>iin  the  flood  water  and  the  substances  with 
which  it  was  charged,  and  thus  conserving  both  the  fer- 
tilizing' and  the  mechanical  power  in  those  places  where 
they  might  be  most  advantageously  applied." 

In  another  place  Mr.  Denton,  speaking  of  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  the  water,  remarks:  — 

"  There  are  many  works  in  the  United  Kingdom  af- 
fording us  instances  of  the  conservation  of  waters  de- 
rivable from  mountain  and  hill  streams,  and  being 
analagous  to  the  subject  clearly  prove  the  practicabi- 
lity of  saving  and  collecting  the  surface  water*.  There 
are  the  Bann  reservoirs  in  the  County  Down,  Ireland, 
which  receive  the  streams  from  the  Mourne  mountains. 
Previous  to  their  construction,  the  lower  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  devastated  by  floods  at  one  season, 
■while  at  another  they  had  not  a  sufBciency  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  mill-owners,  too,  were  de- 
ficient for  months  tog-ether  before  these  works  were 
completed,  and  now  they  have  not  only  a  constant  sup- 
ply, but  a  superabundance  all  the  year  round.  Itisso, 
likewise,  in  many  places  in  Wales,  and  in  considerable 
mill-works,  the  proprietors  of  which  would  otherwise 
be  at  a  loss  for  motive  power.  At  Greenock,  there  is 
a  striking  instance  of  the  economy  of  this  means  of 
collecting  w  ter  when  there  is  abundance,  to  provide 
for  the  time  when  the  dryness  of  the  sea^oa  would 
cause  a  failure  of  the  springs  ;  iu  this  case,  the  whole 
town  is  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  all  the  year  round 
for  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants." 


CORN  RETURNS. 

{From  the  London  Gazette.) 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Exciie  have  appointed  the  following  places,  within  the 
respective  cities  and  towns  after  mentioned,  as  tlie 
places  at  which  the  accounts  and  returns  of  all  corn 
purchased  iu  the  raid  cities  and  town-,  respectively, 
are  to  be  made  and  delivered  by  the  several  persons 
required  by  the  Act  5  Victoria,  sess.  2,  cap.  14,  to 
make  and  deliver  the  same,  that  is  to  say  :  — 

Locality  of  the  Inspectors'  Offices. 

Cheshire.— Cougleton,  No.  2,  Moody-street ; 
Macclesfield,  Macclesfield  Hotel  ;  Stockport,  Excise 
Office,  Dog  and  Partridge,  Churchgate. 

Lancaster.— Blackburn,  Permit  Office,  Paradise- 
Jane,  King-street ;  Rochdale,  Permit  Office,  No.  160, 
Yorkshire-street ;  Liverpool,  No.  18,  Drury-lane. 

Nottingham.— Retford,  White  Hart  Inn,  Market- 
place. 

Leicester.— Hinckley,  Bull's  Head  ;  Lutterworth, 
Excise  Office,  Denbigh  Arms,  High-street, 

Northampton.— Peterborough,  Angel  Inn  ;  Da- 
ventry.  Market-hill. 

Warwick.— Warwick,  West^streel;  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  High-street. 

Worcester.— Bromsgrove,  Hop  Pole,  High-street ; 
Kidderminster,  Swan  -  street ;  Stourbridge,  Three 
Crowns  Inn ;  Evesham,  Excise  Office,  Cross  Keys. 


Gloucester.— Cheltenham,  York  Tavern ;  Durs- 
ley,  No.  4,  Prospect-place  ;  Stroud,  White  Hart  Inn. 

Somerset.— Somerton,  Red  Lion,  High-street ; 
Shepton  Mallet,  Excise  Office,  Hare  and  Hounds. 

Devon.— Okehampton,  White  Hart;  Tiverton, 
E.xcise  Office,  Three  Tuns  Inn. 

Cornwall.— Callington,  New  Inn,  Forest-street; 
Liskeard,  Bell  Inn,  Church-street. 

Dorset.— Poole,  Bull's  Head  Inn,  High-street; 
Sherborn,  HaU-moon-s'reet. 

Rutland.— Oakham,  Crown  Inn. 

Herefordshire.— Leominster,  Excise  Office,  Lion 
Inn. 

Shropshire.— Shrewsbury,  Excise  Office,  Banker- 
street ;  Ludlow,  Excise  Office,  Elephant  and  Castle ; 
Newport,  High-street,  opposite  Town-hall ;  Oswestry, 
Excise  Office,  Cross  Keys  ;  VVillington,  Excise  Office, 
Talbot  Inn,  Market-place. 

Wiltshire.  —  Swindon,  Goddard  Arms,  High- 
street;  Devize=,  Bear  Hotel;  Trowbridge,  Market- 
place, oppoate  the  George  Hotel;  Chippenham,  Angel 
Inn. 

Stafford.  —  Lichfield,  Boar-street  ;  Walsall, 
Bradford-street ;  Wolverhampton,  Boot  aud  Star 
Inn. 

Herts.  —  Bishop  Stortford,  Chequers  Inn  ;  St. 
Albau's,  Sweetbriar-lane;  Hemel  Hempstead,  Excise 
Office,  King's  Arms;  Ilitchio,  Bucklersbury. 

Surrey.— Croydon,  Green  Dragon ;  Kingston, 
Excise  Office,  Sun  Inn  ;  Dorking,  Three  Tuns  Inn. 

Essex. — Braintree,  Horn  Inn,  High-street. 

Kent.— Rochester,  36,  High-street ;  Dover,  Roy;.l 
Oak  Inn  ;  Gravesend,  Catharine  Wheel ;  Ashford,  Oak 
Inn. 

Sussex.— Brighton,  Permit  Office,  37,  Ship-street ; 
East  Giinstead,  Crown  Inn  ;  Battle,  George  Inn,  Hiu;li- 
street  ;  Arundel,  Bridge  Hotel  ;  Hasiings,  Anchor 
Inn,  George-street;  Shoreham,  Dolphin  Inn;  Rye, 
George  Inn,  High- street. 

Bedford.— Luton,  Castle-street;  Bedford,  Red 
Lion,  High-street. 

Berks.  —  Abingdon,  Market-place;  Maidenhead, 
White  Hart  Inn  ;  Newbury,  Three  Tuns  Inn  ;  Wal- 
lingford,  ^Vood-street, 

Bucks.  —  Buckingham,  Excise  Office,  Cobham 
Arms,  West-street  ;  High  Wycombe,  Falcon  Inn. 

Oxfordshire.— Banbury,  Permit  Office,  North 
Bar-jtreet ;  Henley,  White  Hart. 

Huntingdon. — St.  Ive?,  Crown  Ian. 

C.\mbridge.— Newmarket,  Greyhound  Inn. 

Norfolk. — Swaff  ham,  White  Hart. 

Lincoln.  —  Barton  -  oa  -  Hnmber,  George  Inn ; 
Grantham,  Excise  Office,  Granby  Inn;  Horncastle, 
Bull  Inn,  Bull-ring  ;  Market  Rasen,  Greyhound  Inn, 
King-street ;  Caistor,  George  Inn  ;  Holbeacb,  Chequer  ; 
Long  Sutton,  Ivy  Cottage,  Chapel  Bridge. 

York.  —  Barnsley,  King's  Head,  Market  -  hill ; 
Doncaster,  Corn  Market ;  Knavesborough,  Elephant 
and  Castle;  Pickering,  Black  Swan  Inn,  Market- 
place ;  Ripon,  Norfolk  Arms ;  Roiheiham,  Royal 
Hotel. 

Durham.— Durham,  City  Tavern. 

Cumberland.— Cumberland,  Wigton,  Lion  and 
Lamb ;  Maryport,  Sun  Inn ;  Workington,  Excise 
Office,  Green  Dragon. 

Wales.~Mo1(I,  Black  Lion  Inn  :  Newtown,  Bear's 
Head  Inn  ;  Welshpool,  'Town-hall  ;  Landilo,  Rhos- 
maen-street ;  Knighton,  Excise  Office,  Globe  Inn. 

This  list  does  not  include  all  the  towns  from  which 
returns  are  to  be  made,  aud  will  be  completed  in  a  sub- 
sequent Gazette. 


"CERCLE  AGRICOLE,"  OR  "CENTRAL 
AGRICULIURAL  CLUB  OF  FRANCE.— The 
committee  of  this  club,  and  of  which  The  Count  de 
Cbastellux  is  President,  has  been  pleased  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  exertions  of    Mr.  Shaw,  one   of 
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the  members  of  tlie  Council  of  the  P.oyal  Agi  icultural 
Societ)'  of  England,  in  the  cause  of  ngriculuire,  by 
electing  bim  an  honorary  member  of  their  club  in 
the  room  of  M.  Lullin  de  Chiiteauvieux,  of  Geneva, 
lately  deceased.  This  agricultural  club  has  been 
established  eight  years,  and  has  enrolled  as  members 
nearly  500  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  France.  Its  number  of  honorars' 
members  is  limited.  The  club  has  a  house  in  Paris 
fitted  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  an  establish- 
ment. Its  objects  are  to  afford  opportunity  of  com- 
munication amongst  its  members,  and  all  persons 
■\vho  bv  their  acquirements  are  enabled  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  oi  agriculture.  It  is  in  correspon- 
dence witli  most  of  the  local  agricultural  societies 
in  France,  as  well  as  with  foreign  societies,  from  all 
of  which  it  gathers  information,  and  again  com- 
municates it  to  those  districts  in  which  it  is  needed. 
The  jiroceedings  of  the  club  are  reported  in  a 
monthly  publication,  Le  Cultivateur,  in  which  Agri- 
culture, Rural  Economy  generally,  and  Horticulture, 
Arboriculture,  Cattle,  Implements,  Veterinary 
matters,  and  other  branches  incident  to  these 
subjects  are  treated.  This  publication  is  conducted 
by  M.  de  la  Chauviniere,  upon  whose  talent  it 
reflects  great  credit. — New  Farmev's  Journal. 


EARLY  VETCHES. 

TO    P.   PUSEY,    ESQ.,    M.P. 

IVIy  Di  AH  Sir, — I  hasten  to  answer  your  inquiries 
as  t>  t'>e  \  etches  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
exbihii  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  Wed- 
nesday last;  and  I  hope  the  information  I  shall  give 
maybe  the  means  of  producing  many  such  pieces  of 
sheep- keep  next  year  as  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtiiiii  both  this  year  and  last. 

Is-.  Nimeof  variety'.' 

Tiiey  are  known  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the 
nami-  of  the  Racers. 

2nd.  Time  of  sowing? 

I  planted  them  on  the  26tb  of  August  last. 

ord.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre  1 

Two  bushels  of  rye  and  two  bushels  and  a  half  of 
vetches  ;  but  from  the  rye  being  imperfect,  I  am 
satisfied  not  more  than  one  bushel  grew,  which  was 
quite  sufficient;  and  I  shall  not  use  more  than  one 
bushel  of  good  rye  hereafter.  The  rye  should  be 
sown  on  the  furrow,  and  the  vetches  drilled  across, 
wh'ch  seeds  the  land  all  over  beautifully. 

4ih.  Previous  condition  of  land,  with  quality  and 
exposure? 

I'ho  condition  was  by  no  means  excessive  ;  having 
been  clover,  the  second  crop  fed  for  wheat ;  then 
manured  with  stable  manure,  for  Swede  turnips, 
half  of  which  were  carted  to  an  adjoining  field  ; 
afterwards  drilled  with  barley,  which  was  carted  in 
time  to  get  in  the  vetches  by  the  2Gth  August. 
The  quality  of  the  land  is  of  a  moderate  descrip- 
tion :  light  red  in  colour  ;  subsoil  in  one  part  chalk, 
and  the  remainder  gravel ;  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  grow  good  wheat,  but  vvhat  is  called  in  this 
county  pretty  little  land.  As  to  exposure,  you 
well  know  the  wild,  unprotected  nature  of  our  coun- 
try ;  not  a  tree  or  hedge-row  to  shelter  lis.  This 
particular  field  has  on  the  north  side  the  llsley 
Down,  and  on  tiie  others  plain  open  arable  fields; 
the  only  sort  of  protection  being  a  bank  and  dead 
liediio,  to  keep  back  the  sheep  which  fed  on  the 
Downs. 


5th.  Time  when  feeding  oflf  began,  height  of 
vetches  at  the  time,  and  bulk  per  acre  1 

I  began  feeding  on  the  5th  of  INIay,  when  the 
bulk  was  as  much  as  could  be  grown  to  be  eaten, 
i.  e.,  anj'  increase  of  growth  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  a  corresponding  rottenness  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  when  raised  up  from  the  ground  they  were 
as  high  as  the  hurdles,  and  well  blossomed.  They 
were  fit  for  feed  a  fortnight  before  I  began  them  ; 
but  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  Swedes,  I  did  not 
want  them  before.  My  cart-horses  were  well  pleased 
with  the  rye  (vv-hich  was  too  old  for  sheep)  after  it 
was  taken  from  the  cages  ;  thus  I  derived  a  double 
advantage. 

6th.  The  degree  of  forwardness  of  other  crops  of 
vetches  in  your  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time  1 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  others  were  at  all  like 
them  ;  and  as  my  neighbours,  besides  very  many 
people  from  all  parts  who  attended  our  early  sheep- 
markets,  spoke  of  them  as  very  extraordinary,  I 
believe  none  were  so  good  at  that  early  time — a 
time,  be  it  remarked,  when  we  are  generally  wofuUy 
bad  ofl"  for  sheep-keep  (having  no  water  meadows), 
and  often  obliged  to  support  them  on  artificial  food 
at  great  cost  and  annoyance. 

7tb.  How  far  do  you  attribute  the  superiority  of 
your  crop  to  the  variety  ;  how  far  to  the  early  sow- 
ing ;  how  far  to  the  abundance  of  seed  used  ;  and 
how  far.  if  at  all,  to  the  intermixture  of  rye  1 

The  variety  is  undoubtedly  more  hardy,  and  at 
least  10  or  12  days  earlier  in  their  growth  and  fit- 
ness for  feed  ;  they  will  contest  the  right  to  grow 
with  rye  successfully,  which  no  other  sort  will  do. 
I  think  the  early  sowing  assisted  most  materially, 
inasmuch  as  getting  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil 
covered  before  winter  I  consider  to  be  necessary 
towards  early  production,  'i'hick  planting  of  course 
assists  also  in  what  I  have  just  related,  and  I  believe 
the  intermixture  of  rye  to  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  white  spring-frost  from  the 
vetches,  being  somewhat  higher,  and  afterwards 
supporting  them  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  which 
allows  a  circulation  of  air  at  the  bottom,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be. 

Having  now  described  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
soil  which  produced,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  a  crop 
you  were  pleased  to  feel  interested  in,  I  hope  it  will 
be  considered  by  mv  brother  farmers  who  have  not 
yet  tried  them  ;  as  I  know  they  are  well  worthy  any 
man's  attention. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 
Sast  llsley,  June  G.  Wm.  Jones  Williams. 


THE   TALL   OAK    OF    HARRESHAUSEiSr.— 

(From  the  Gardener's  Chronicle. ) — Harreshausen  is  a 
small  villasre  ot  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
about  25  English  miles  from  Pninkfort,  and  2  Irom 
Babenbausen.  A  considerable  tract  of  forest  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  these  two  villages,  and  till  wiihinthe 
la>t  20  years  encompassed  ihc  reniaikable  tree  of  which 
a  sketch  is  annexed.  This  tree  siands  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  viJhig-e,  and  about  one  hundrid 
yards  in  front  of  the  wood.  It  is  an  Oak,  but  of  wiiat 
species  I  am  unable  to  determine,  not  havinfr  seen  the 
acern«.  It  is  deciduous,  but  retains  its  leaves  very 
much  later  than  lbs  spreading-  Oaks  of  the  forest,  so 
much  so,  iliat  at  tliis  season  it  is  still  perfecily  green, 
while  the  others  are  yellow  wiili  the  tints  of  autumn. 
From  its  shupe  and  colour,  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  at 
a  considerable  distance,  and  might  be  taken  for  a  Spruce 
Fir  until  the  upper  tendency  ol  its  branches  is  disco- 
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vereil.  The  total  liipht  of  this  sin^'ular  oak  is  esiimated 
by  the  people  at  90  Hessian  feet,  one-thinl  ot  x-vhicii  is 
11  cleaa  bare  stem  of  perfect  symmetry  and  siraigiitnesf. 
The  form  of  the  hea'l,  the  compactness  of  the  br^tnches, 
and  the  density  and  bhick  colour  of  the  lohai^'e,  contri- 
bute to  give  to  the  Itee  ihe  figure  and  appearance  of  a 
very  Hne  cypress,  rather  than  of  a  poplar,  to  which  it 
lias  been  compared.  JMiich  care  is  taken  of  it,  a  wailed 
enclosure,  with  a  locked  door,  having  I  een  built  round 
It,  to  preserve  it,  according-  to  tin;  worthy  forester's  ac- 
couBf,  Irom  the  depredations  of  superstitious  people,  who 
used  to  come  and  cut  pieces  out  ot  the  biuk  and  stem, 
as  a  charm — again-^t  what  evil  lie  wa^  unable  to  say. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  country  was  occupied 
by  the  belligerents  ia  the  Seven  Years'  War  this  tree 
was  on  the  point  of  being  cut  down  for  fire-wood,  when 
a  General,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  not  preserved, 
but  who  happened  to  be  an  amateur  of  fine  trees, saved 
it  from  destruction  by  ordering  his  tent  to  bs  pitched  at 
its  toot.  'J'his  oak  is  usually  propagated  by  grafting, 
the  acorns  not  being  sure  to  produce  plants  of  the  same 
strict  habit ;  some,  however,  turn  out  the  same  as  the 
parent  tree.  The  finest  I  have  seen  are  on  the  lawn  at 
Wilhemshohe,  near  Cassel,  and  ftlr.  Wild's  garden  in 
Cassel  ;  they  sometimes  assume  a  round  bushy  form, 
but  will  probably  end  by  shooting  upwards.  A  similar 
oak  is  said  to  exist  in  the  South  of  Fraoce,  and  is  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Queicus  fast  igiataor 
pyramidalis. — S. 


as  there  i*  no  sui^erabumlan^e  in  the  afore-mentioned 
places.  MeeUienbuig  would,  perhaps,  deliver  a  quan- 
tity, hut  it  would  be  very  small.  Ilauoveiians  are 
buyers  of  c;:tllL',  not  sellers,  at  least  the  part  a  lj;icent 
to  Hamburg.  What  the  price  of  live  stock  would  be 
(adds  our  correspondent)  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  killed 
meat  in  autumn  and  spring  miglit  most  likdy  be  shipped 
as  follows ; — 

*'  Beef  did.  per  lb.  in  4  quarters. 

"  Veal  Sjd-  per  lb.  in  2  halves. 
"To    these    prices    must  be  added  the  covering  of 
baskets  and  the  commission  on  Humburg  fieijlu,  and 
insurance  to  be  paid  by  the  importer  in  i.ondoa.'' 


THE  TAllIFF. 

The  subjoined  communication  is  extracted  from 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  contains  materials  for 
serious  consideration. 

"  A  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  ^yith  Ham- 
burg prices,  has  sent  us  the  extract  from  a  commu- 
nication he  received  the  other  day  from  a  resident 
in  that  city,  in  reply  to  certain  queries  regarding 
the  cost  of  butchers'  meat.  Our  correspondent 
states  that — 

"  J'he  price  of  meat  does  not  vary  in  Hamburg  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  but  according  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  the  salted  provisions  for  shipping.  'J'he 
usual  price  of  prime  beef  (retail)  is  52<l.  currency  per 
ih.;  about  4^d.  for  ribs  and  sirloin.  Kumpsteaks  are 
deiirei,arid  cost  about  7d.  per  lb.,  in  consequence  of 
the  prices  being  moderate  and  the  great  number  of 
strangers  in  (lamburg,  prime  meat,  and  the  best 
parts  comm.md  a  much  greater  price  in  proportion  than 
the  other  commoner  parts  of  meat,  which  ate,  therefore, 
much  cheaper.  Of  mutton  and  veal  he  does  not  know 
the  retail  prices,  but  of  the  former  very  little  would  be 
imported.  Meat  is  always  cheaper  in  Altona  than 
Hamburg,  for  the  following  reasons: — There  is  an  ex- 
cise in  Hamburg  which  can  either  be  paid  per  head  of 
cattle,  or  per  llOlbs.  killed  meat.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  Hamburg  butchers  buy  the  fattest  and  largest 
meat  in  order  to  save  the  excise  duly,  and  pay  a  much 
higher  price  lor  it.  I'he  smaller  and  lean  meat  goes  to 
AltoDa,  and  as  it  i*  bouglit  che:.iper,  and  no  excise  to 
pay  on  it,  it  is  sold  cheaper  ;  nevertheless  the  difference 
is  generiilly  only  the  excise,  |d.  to  |d.  per  lb.  ;  but  the 
meat  being  so  much  baiter  in  Hamburg,  it  often  hap- 
pens thai  Altona  people  buy  meat  in  Hamburg,  and 
take  it  out  there  and  receive  the  excise  back  as  soon  as 
they  puss  the  gate.  The  butchers  lorni  a  close  corpora- 
tion in  Hamburg,  and  are  limited  in  number.  When 
a  butcher  dies,  and  his  son  or  heir  will  not  continue  the 
business,  his  right  is  sold,  and  sometimes  fetches  2,0001. 
sterling.  'J'he  retail  and  business  weight  in  Altona  are 
the  same  as  in  Hamburg." 

Our  correspondent  adds,  that — 

"There  will  most  likely  be  meat  and  live  cattle  sent 
to  Hamburg  from  the  Daaish  Islands  and  Jutland,  but 
as  to  the  quantity  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the  first 
five  years  (he  says)  it  would  not  be  large,  as  the  graziers 
and  larmers  must  first  breed  a  stock  for  that  purpose, 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   FAR- 
MER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  have  been  expecting  for  some  time  that 
another  more  able  person  than  myself  would  be 
making  some  suggestions  of  the  following  nature; 
but  as  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  I  beg 
to  offer  an  ojiinion  with  respect  to  the  gathering  of 
the  seed  of  the  white  clover  from  the  seed  pastures 
now  growing.  The  time  for  gathering  is  when  the 
nap  is  brown  and  ripe,  in  July  or  August,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  sheep  ;  hence  the  pasture  does  not 
suffer  from  it.  I  believe  that  more  seed  is  ploughed 
ill  in  the  autumn  than  would  be  used  in  sowing  five 
times  the  quantity  of  land  the  following  spring.  I 
employed  a  woman  at  a  shilling,  and  her  daughter 
at  sixpence  per  diem,  with  orders  to  do  an  ordinary 
day's  work  ;  and  they  gathered  3^  lbs.  of  good  seed 
in  a  day.  The  price  at  that  time  was  9s.  6d.  per 
stone,  or  a  fraction  above  8d.  per  lb.  'I'he  value 
therefore  of  their  gathering  amounted  to  2s.  2d.  per 
diem,  leaving  a  remainder  of  8d.  clear  profit,  after 
their  wages  are  subtracted.  Moreover  a  great 
benefit  arises  from  the  seed  being  genuine,  and  free 
from  docks,  ikc,  5cc.  This  circumstance  makes  it 
superior  to  the  article  when  purchased  of  the  seed 
merchant,  and  in  itself  counterbiilances  any  expense 
of  thrashing.  If  this  system  were  generally  prac- 
tised, it  would  tend  to  lower  the  price  ef  clover- 
seed,  it  would  likewise  keep  money  at  home,  and 
above  all  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to 
the  poor.  G.  W. 

South  Dalton,  June  lOlh,  1842. 


LECTURES  ON  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO 
AGRICULTURE.— On  Thursday,  the  23id  inst., 
at  Havering  Bower, Mr.  W. M.  Chatteilydelivered 
his  second  lecture  on  the  Chemistry  of  Agricul- 
ture -,  in  which  he  treated  of  water,  shewing  ex- 
perimentally its  composition  from  its  elementary 
gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  proved  by  the 
decomposition  of  water  into  gases  the  accuracy 
of  its  constitution.  He  described  the  nature  and 
properties  of  water,  the  sources  whence  it  was 
derived,  the  theories  of  clouds,  rain,  and  dew, 
how  it  held  the  food  of  plants  in  solution  ;  he  de- 
scribed also  the  organs  of  plants,  the  mode  in 
which  their  nourishment  was  absorbed  and  de- 
posited in  their  parts.  The  whole  was  illustr;>ted 
by  experiments,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  to 
the  assembled  audience.  The  subject  of  the  next 
lectnre,  on  the  sources  whence  the  other  elemen- 
tary organic  constituents  of  plants  were  derived, 
and  the  mode  of  their  assimilation,  was  announced. 
Specimens  of  a  variety  of  new  manures  were 
exhibited,  and  their  characteristics  curiously 
described. 

V  2 
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EXPERIMENTS    ON     SWEDE 
TURNIPS. 

Sir, — Tills  being  the  time  for  sowing  Swedes, 
perhaps  you  maj  think  the  following  statement  worth 
notice : — A  field  of  4|  acres,  surrounded  by  elm 
trees,  soil  a  good  loam  over  a  sandy  yellowish  clay, 
after  having  yielded  in  1840  a  crop  of  Colonel  Le 
Couteur's  Downey  white  wheat,  amounting  to  48 
sacks  and  13|  loads  of  straw,  was  underdrained,  and 
finished,  being  ploughed  deep  Jan.  25,  1841.  It 
was  cross  ploughed  April  1 ;  drag-harrowed  April 
17;  stirred  witli  a  scarifier  April  21,  and  then 
weeded.  The  carting,  spreading,  and  ploughing  in 
shallow  of  the  manure  began  May  1  at  the  rate  of  8 
tons  per  acre  fro;u  an  unturned  heap,  which  had 
begun  to  be  made  in  the  field  in  January.  It  was 
observed  that  the  part  of  the  heap  not  carted  over 
was  in  a  better  state  of  decomposition  than  where 
the  dung  had  been  more  closely  pressed.  The  field 
■was  weeded  of  docks,  ranunculus,  &c.,  June  8  ; 
liarrowed,  rolled,  and  clods  broken ;  sown  broad- 
cast, harrowed,  and  rolled  June  21-'i2.  It  was  hoed 
twice.  The  following  table  will  show  the  relative 
produce  of  a  rod  of  the  six  sorts  sown  : — 


when  the  plants  bad  flowered,  the  blossoms  were 
removed  from  those  in  one  field,  while  those  in 
the  other  field  were  left  untouched.  The  former 
produced  4761bs.,  the  latter  only  371bs." 
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It  was  observed  that  the  rabbits  preferred  Skir- 
ving's  to  all  the  other  sorts.  Drawing  for  4  bullocks 
began  Nov.  11  ;  100  wethers  went  on  the  field  Nov. 
26,  and  remained  until  Jan.  8;  after  which  the 
butcher  began  to  draw  them  weekly.  The  Swedes 
were  all  consumed  by  Feb.  4. 

Cobham.June  24,  1842.     An  Expehimentalist. 

[We  note  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Farmer's  Almanac,  and  beg  to  state  that 
the  Editors  would  esteem  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would 
favour  them  with  the  tables  for  1841  for  insertion  in  the 
next  publication.]— Ed.  M.L.E. 


POTATO  CROPS.— M.  Zeller,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Darmstadt,  in  1839  planted 
two  plots  of  ground  of  the  same  size  with  potatoes  j 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Stoke  Ferry  Farmer's  Club. 

Mr.  Taylou  said,  I  fear  my  services  have  been 
much  over-rated,  foi'  whether  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately I  know  not,  but  having  no  land  of  my  own  on 
which  to  try  experiments,  all  I  can  do  is  to  avail 
myself  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have ;  and 
thus  by  observation  of  what  is  passing  around  me 
compensate  as  far  as  possible  for  the  want  of  practi- 
cal and  personal  knowledge.  Gentlemen,  [  consider 
that  the  institutions  called  farmers'  clubs  are,  if  not 
the  best,  certainly  among  the  best  means  of  acquiring 
and  disseminating  this  knowledge  ;  for  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  take  up  one  moment  of  your  time  in  refu- 
ting the  absurd  objection  that  has  been  urged  against 
them  on  the  score  of  apprehended  injury  to  the  ten- 
ant, from  the  landlords  knowing  too  much.  Your 
second  report  has  properly,  and  as  I  hope  fairly  no- 
ticed and  refuted  this  objection,  and  therefore  I  need 
not  say  another  word  upon  it:  nor,  allow  me  to  add, 
would  the  subject  have  been  broached  at  all  in  the 
report  were  you  the  only  parties  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed ;  but  you  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  that 
that  report  is  not  confined  to  yourselves  alone,  but 
finds  its  way  into  every  other  club  in  the  kingdom. 
Therefore  it  was  that  I,  having  had  the  honour  of  as- 
sisting in  framing  the  report,  did  deem  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  in  refutation  of  what  1  considered 
and  ever  shall  consider  an  absurd  apprehension  of  a 
most  improbable  interference  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords as  a  body.  A  landlord,  if  he  Las  a  mind  to 
oppress  a  tenant,  will  never  want  the  excuse  of  a 
farmers'  club  to  justify  him  in  so  doing.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  tenant  is  foolish  enough  to  make  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  what  he  can  do,  he  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  that  may  happen  ; 
it  is  the  just  punislmient  of  his  folly,  and  he  has 
nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  himself.  My  maxim  is 
that  fair  statements  of  experiments  will  never  pro- 
duce unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  liberal  land- 
lord. If  they  do,  depend  upon  it  a  tenant  is  better 
away  from  than  under  such  a  man.  Gentlemen,  I  shall 
only  add,  that  so  long  as  you  continue  to  do  your 
duty  as  members  of  this  club,  so  long  shall  I  do  mine. 
I  regret  not  being  able,  from  the  want  of  land,  to 
render  you  more  effective  practical  service,  but  for 
want  of  land  I  must  take  up  with  paper;  and  per- 
haps after  all  that  is  the  most  harmless,  if  not  the 
most  useful  mode  of  farming.  Before  I  conclude, 
there  is  one  thing  I  cannot  help  adverting  to  in 
terms  both  of  congratulation  and  gratitude.  It  is 
the  great  principle  you  have  carried  out  of  "total  ab- 
stinence from  political  discussion ;  and  this  too  I 
admit  at  a  time  of  all  others  the  most  tempting  to  in- 
vite such  subjects.  Gentlemen,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
impose  the  slighest  restriction  on  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. You  havea  just  right  to  exercise  it  when  and 
where  you  please,  but  I  think  you  have  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  not  to  have  introduced  the  subject 
to  the  club,  because  I  am  sure  that  it  would  have  led 
to  differences,  and  perhaps  to  ultimate  dissolution." 
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AGRICULTURAL     QUERIES. 

ON    DRAINING, 

Sir, — Being  a  subscriber  to  your  "  Farmer's 
Magazine,"  and  Laving  read  a  good  deal  in  it  about 
draining  of  land,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  drained  last 
year  51^  acres  of  land,  (that  is,  27  yards  in  length 
to  the  acre)  called  furrow  draining  for  the  sum  of 
7/.;  thestones  being  given  for  the  leading  away,  which 
was  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  lo  lead,  and  were 
led  by  the  tenant. 

The  lands  were  about  four  yards  in  width,  and 
were  cut  down  in  every  furrow  to  the  depth  of  fifteen 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  filled  up  by  putting  a 
flat  stone  against  each  side  of  the  drain,  and  then  a 
stone  between,  ('commonly  called  a  plug  stone)  but 
not  so  large  as  to  goto  the  bottom  within  four  inches, 
and  filled  up  within  eiglit  inches  of  the  surface  with 
small  stones  about  the  size  generally  used  on  the 
turnpike  roads  ;  and  the  stubble  of  the  field  liad 
upon  the  stones  to  prevent  the  earth  from  running 
amongst  the  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the 
water  to  filter  through  to  the  bottom. 

The  drains  were  all  collected  into  one  main  drain, 
and  run  into  a  pond.  The  field  has  shown  a  marked 
difference  for  the  belter  since  it  was  done,  and  will 
last  for  a  great  number  of  years;  as  I  have  seen  drains 
and  done  those  which  have  been  made  above  twenty 
years  and  more,  and  are  as  good  as  they  were  the 
first  day  and  many  years  to  come.  I  ought  to  have 
stated  that  I  was  ten  miles  from  draining  tiles;  but  if 
I  could  have  got  them  I  should  not  have  used  them 
in  preference  to  the  stone,  as  I  have  seen  to  a  great 
extent  both  ways  ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive, and  the  former  the  best.  I  should  recom- 
mend all  landlords  to  drain  the  estates  themselves, 
and  do  them  properly,  and  lay  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  rent,  wiiich  no  tenant  would,  I  presume,  refuse 
to  pay.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  of  no  use  attempt- 
ing to  manage  land  properly  unless  it  be  done  to 
make  the  mostof  it ;  it  islike  tbrowingmoney  and  time 
away  if  not  done,  and  the  benefit  of  both  parties  to  a 
considerable  amount. 

Should  you  think  proper  to  insert  this  in  your 
next  number, 

I  am,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Yorkshire  Agent. 


MANGEL    WURZEL. 

A  farmer  states  that,  having  been  much  struck 
with  some  observations  made  by  Mr.  Robinson  at 
tbe  IMarkethill  dinner  in  January  last,  relative  to 
the  advantages  of  steaming  food  for  cattle,  more 
particularly  the  assertion  that  mangel  wurzel  pro- 
duced more  milk  than  turnips  of  any  description 
when  given  to  cows  ;  he  would  feel  obliged  if  that 
gentleman,  or  any  of  our  practical  correspondents, 
would  inform  him  what  is  the  expense  of  the  appa- 
ratus, where  it  can  be  procured,  and  the  cost  of 
steaming  a  ton  weight ;  as  well  as  how  much  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  given  to  a  cow  or  sheep  per  day,  and 
how  much  the  apparatus  will  steam  per  hour.  He 
adds  that  he  has  occasionally  given  mangel  wurzel 
to  his  cows  without  steaming  it,  and  considered  it 
was  not  a  good  root  for  milk. 

[As  to  the  comparative  advantages  and  expense 
of  raw  and  steamed  food,  a  farmer  would  do  well  to 
consult  some  articles  in  the  Quarterly  Journal-  of 
Agricxilture ,  vol.4,  p.  378,  vol.  6,  p.  33;  Transac- 
tions of  the  Highland  Societii,  vol.  10,  p.  253;  and 
British  Husbandry,  vol.  1,  p.  129.     He  will  there 


find  the  apparatuses  for  steaming,  and  the  whole 
process  popular!}'  desciibed  and  explained.  The 
price  of  such  an  apparatus  we  have  seen  quoted  at 
51. ,  but  this  appears  to  be  too  low.  Messrs.  J. 
Slight  and  Co.,  model  and  machine  makers  to  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Societies  of  Scotland,  are 
in  the  practice  of  fitting  them  up  at  prices  varying 
from  8^.  to  121.,  and  when  fitted  up  in  a  very  supe- 
rior style,  with  stop-cocks  on  the  steam-pipes,  and 
other  appendages,  they  rise  to  131, — Ed.  F.  M.] 


MANGEL   WURZEL. 

Sin, — I  have  for  a  length  of  time  had  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  your  valuable  Journal,  and  there- 
fore I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  mangel  wurzel  and 
Swede  turnips  should  be  eaten  by  fat  bullocks  soon 
after  they  are  taken  up  or  not?  and  if  the  mangel  is 
better  eaten  in  the  spring — March  or  April  1 

My  Swedes  were  taken  up  early,  but  they  do  not 
keep  well ;  they  rot,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste  in  them.  I  expect  there  was  too  much  dirt  left 
about  them  when  put  away  ;  they  were  in  a  stall, 
with  plenty  of  air  upon  them.  1  am  eating  mangel 
at  this  time,  bought  at  a  sale  at  15s.  per  ton  ;  is 
that  cheap  for  this  season  ? 

I  believe  it  is  generally  considered  not  to  be  so 
fattening  as  the  Swede  ;  but  principally  for  cows 
in  milk,  sows,  &c.  Which  is  the  most  expensive 
crop,  and  at  what  time  should  it  be  sownl  in  drill 
or  not?  Should  the  leaves  be  stripped  off  in  the 
summer  ?  Some  do  it  in  this  part,  but  I  fancy  it 
impedes  their  growth. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Jlminster,  M.  B.  Collins, 

A  Subscriber. 

ON    GYPSUM    AND    FARM-YARD    MANURE. 

Sin, — Being  ignorant  of  chemistry,  I  am  not  able 
to  avail  myself  of  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  in- 
formation valuable  to  farmers,  contained  in  articles 
on  agricultural  chemistry  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
in  consequence  of  the  technical  phraseology  which 
more  or  less  pervades  the  whole  of  them. 

Gypsum  is  a  fertilizer  much  recommended;  but  as 
it  exists  naturally  in  but  few  localities,  I  will  feel 
obliged  by  any  of  your  chemical  correspondents  in- 
structing me  how  I  can  prepare  a  substitute  for  it  at 
a  cheap  rate;  and  also  give  their  opinion  of  the  effect 
of  drying  by  air  farm-yard  manure  as  it  is  taken 
daily  from  the  horses  and  cattle,  so  as  to  admit  of  it 
being  deposited  by  the  drilling  machine  in  the  same 
way  as  is  practised  in  depositing  bone  and  rape- 
cake  dust.  Would  evaporation  consequent  on  dry- 
ing deprive  it  of  any  of  its  valuable  properties  as  a 
manure;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

Enquirer. 

"A  Young  Drainer"  wishes  to  be  informed  how 
the  narrow  drain-tiles  used  in  Kent  answer,  and 
whether  round  or  pipe  drain-tiles  are  used  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  and  with  what  success. 


A  "  Sheep  Farmer"  would  feel  obliged  if  some 
of  our  readers  would  inform  him  of  the  best  sea- 
son, mode,  and  implement  for  scarifying  grass 
lands ;  and  whether  he  should  top-dress  before  or 
after  the  operation. 
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A  correspondent  inquires,  in  making  manure 
heaps  from  what  bus  collected  in  the  yards  during 
winter,  what  is  the  best  application  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  ammonia?  Is  it  best  to  apply  the 
gypsum  in  powder  as  usually  sold,  or  to  make  a 
roucjl)  sulphate  of  lime  from  the  coniir.on  chalk  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  end  -.ipplied  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  or 
t5  use  diluted  sulphuric  acid  alone?  and  \vhicl)ever 
if  best,  should  it  be  applied  in  alternate  layers  with 
t'ue  manure,  or  only  a  coating  over  the  surface. 

Sir, — I  have  this  year  laid  down  a  field  with 
a  tificial  grasses  recommended  by  Messrs.  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  with  oats  ;  and  should  be  greatly  obliged 
by  your  informing  me,  through  your  most  useful 
magazine,  the  most  advantageous  treatment  after 
the  oat  crop  has  been  mown.  Whether  it  should  he 
gi-nzed  in  the  autumn  or  not?  If  so,  by  what  stock? 
Whether  closely  or  not  ?  When  to  be  manured, 
mown,  or  grazed  next  year?  Any  inlormation  on 
t  lese  points  will  be  gratefully  acknowleds^ed  by 

A  Fahmer  of  the  V^ale  or  Gi.amougan. 
The  soil  is  a  dry  gravel. 

A  correspondent  enquires  the  best  mode  of  dea- 
troying  ants. 


ANSWER  TO  QUERY. 

"A  Subscriber''  will  find  the  particulars  he 
requires  in  the  number  of  this  magazine  for 
Ueceinlier,  18-fO,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  401)  a  paper  on 
Lucerne,  by  Mr.  J.  Towers  ;  or  more  recently  in 
some  excelh'nt  practical  observations  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Lucerne,  by  Mr.  R.  Baker,  of  Writtle, 
Kssex,  in  the  numberfor  Sejiteinber,  i8il,  (vol. iv., 
p.  215).  lie  will  also  find  the  su()ject  adverted  to 
at  some  length  in  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Rochford  Agricultural  Society  "on  t!ie  best  mode 
of  growing  Lucerne,"  which  will  be  found  re- 
ported in  the  same  volume,  p.  460. 


CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  JULY. 

At  the  time  we  commence  this  notice  the  first 
shoxver  of  any  consequence  which,  so  far  as  our  In- 
tel igence  extend*,  has  occurred  since  May  2.Tth,  is 
in'roduced  by  thunder.  The  average  temperature 
throughout  the  two  first  weeks  of  June,  at  three 
periods  of  each  day,  has  been— at  8,  a.  m.,  52 
deg.  max.;  at  2  or  3,  76  deg. ;  at  10,  p.  ra.,  61 
(leg.; — an  extremely  high  mein,  and  one  that 
offers  a  striking  conirasc  with  the  low  temperature 
of  June  1841,  which  ushered  in,  as  it  prognosti- 
cated, the  succeeding  rainy  summer  and  autumn. 
It  appears  highly  pr(;bable  that  all  meteorological 
phenomena  must  be  referred  to  local  electrical 
disturbances,  too  subtile  to  be  apj)reciated. 
Science  may  be  permitted  to  approach  these  mys- 
teries hereafter,  hut  at  present  we  may  satisfv 
ourselves  that  all  planetary  or  other  schemes  of 
IJfognostication  are  utterly  at  fault. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  garden  crops  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  generally  accurate  opinion.  Wall- 
fruit  is  very  fine;  and  as  there  were  very  few 
frosty  nights  in  April,  the  trees  were  little  affected. 


A] pies  are  rot  a  great  crop,  many  of  the  spurs 
and  much  of  the  bloom  having  entirely  perished, 
but  v,'e  perceive  very  little  blight  or  insect  upon 
tha  foliage.  Pears  seem  numerous.  Plums  and 
cherries  a  fair  crop,  hut  not  abundant.  Straw- 
heiries  have  suffered  much,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  are  abortive. 

Peas  are  dry,  but  the  quality  of  those  first  sown 
has  been  superior,  and  the  yield  not  had.  The 
rain  at  the  middle  of  June  may  render  the  sum- 
mer crops  exceedingly  prolific,  and  will  much 
assist  the  beans.  The  brocoUs  must  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  a  good  supply  of  moislme, 
inasmuch  as  the  seedlings  are  considerably 
droughted. 

In  the  Kitchen-garden, 

One  of  the  first  operations  should  be  to  sow  the 
last  crop  of  spring  brocoU.  Sow  also  forthwith 
the  last  crop  of  kidney-beans  of  both  sorts.  Many 
persons  dwaif  the  runners  by  nip])ing  off  the  lead- 
ing shoot  to  produce  laterals,  which  in  their  turn 
are  stopped,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  ex- 
ceed four  feet  in  height.  They  thus  become 
bushy,  and  are  more  at  command  and  less  ex- 
posed to  wind,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  arc 
rendered  more  prolific. 

On  the  subject  of  a  su])ply  of  water,  of  which 
the  present  season  has  proved  the  necessity,  we 
have  to  suggest  that  a  tank  of  required  and  suit- 
able dimetisions  be  sunk  in  some  part  of,  or  near 
to  the  main  garden,  in  a  low  situation,  which 
may  command  all  the  waste  water  that  in  heavy 
rain  flows  down  the  walks  or  small  channels  cut 
about  the  i)remiscs.  Such  a  tank,  to  contain  se- 
veral hundred  gallons  of  rain-water,  wo  lately  in- 
spected :  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  rather  deep  i)a- 
son,  built  of  any  kind  of  otherwise  useless  hi  icks, 
but  coated,  wheie  the  joints  were  settled  and  <lry, 
very  crirelully  with  Parker's  cement :  it  cost  little 
more  than  30s.  This  vehicle  offers  the  best  apo- 
logy for  a  pond,  puddled  at  bottom  with  clay, 
which  receives  the  drainage  water  of  a  pasture  ; 
but  it  has  one  delect — the  water  sonn  becomes 
rather  hard,  owing,  we  suspect,  chiefly  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  ammonia  contained  in  fresh-fallen 
rain  by  the  cement.  No  water  can  possibly  he  so 
benign  to  plants  as  the  pure  soft  drainage  of  pas- 
ture land,  standing  upon  a  clayey  or  weedy  hot- 
ton).  It  is  soit,  and  sufficiently  replete  with 
soluble  nutritive  substances. 

The  other  vegetables  to  be  raised  from  seeds 
this  month  are — carrot,  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  for  October ;  cuhwort  cabbage,  about  the 
second  week  ;  and  hearting  cabbage,  quite  at  the 
end;  c^/f/ii;e  twice  ;  lettuce  early,  and  a!<ain  near 
the  close  of  the  month  ;  radish,  particularly  the 
large  turnip-rooted ;  turnip,  the  stone  or  Dutch, 
for  late  autumn. 

Sowings  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  the  ground 
be  in  a  free-working  yet  moistish  condition,  or 
made  so  by  the  jjrevious  waterings  and  shadings 
80  often  dwelt  on  ;  ami  when  any  seedlings  rise,  a 
person  should  be  on  the  alert  to  anticipate  the  at- 
tack of  slugs,  by  dusting  over  and  around  them 
with  powder-lime  the  last  thing  in  the  evening, 
and  again  early  in  the  morning.  We  learn  that 
earwigs  are  very  numerous  again  :  they  do  sad 
mischief  to  runner  and  d«arf-beans. 

Transplant  a  full  crop  ot  brocoli — the  cream- 
coloured,  Bowles'  sulphur,  Portsmouth,  for 
spring — either  in  rows  20  inches  to  30  inches, 
plant  from  plant,  as  the  digging  proceeds,  or  by 
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our  own  peculiar  method  of  trench-planting,  ma- 
nuring each  trench  as  for  celery.  Distances  are 
equally  observed  in  both  methods,  but  the  latter 
obviates  the  necessity  of  earthing  up  or  resetting, 
to  guard  against  frosts.  Experience  seems  to 
teach  that  trenched  plants  assume  a  rather  dwarf 
habit ;  the  stems  do  nnt  become  lengthy,  and 
therefore,  by  the  time  the  earth  is  filled  in,  the 
brocoli-plant  is  buried  nearly  to  the  lower  leaves. 

Transplant  also,  in  good  ground,  some  strong 
endive,  giving  water  at  the  time  ;  cauliflower  ; 
celery,  a  main  crop;  cos  and  cabbage-lettuce; 
Brussels  sjorouts  ;  some  savoys  and  late  cabbage,  of 
the  s])ring-so\vn  beds. 

All  green  vegetables  require  manure,  and  now 
is  the  time  to  give  it :  it  prepares  the  land  for 
potatoes,  peas,  and  beans,  and  therefore  should  be 
spread  abroad,  prior  to  digging,  with  a  liberal 
hand.  All  these  crops  also  like  nitrate  of  soda  ;  a 
single  ounce,  scattered  over  a  plot  large  enough 
for  one  hundred  cabbage-plants,  at  eighteeeu  inch 
distances,  will  be  sufficient  at  first ;  premising  that 
when  the  vegetables  have  taken  firm  hold  on  the 
soil  and  begin  to  grow,  eacli  plant  receive  a  pint 
of  water,  holding  the  nitrate  in  solution  of  the 
strength  of  eight  ounces  to  twelve  gallons  of  soft 
water.  So  niuch  verdure  of  foliage  is  produced 
by  this  simple  application,  that  we  feel  pleasuie 
in  recommending  it,  at  the  same  time  hinting  that 
similar  results  ma}'  not  be  produced  in  every 
sjiecies  of  soil. 

ArticJwJie plants  are  bearing.  Remove  most  of 
the  weak  heads,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
best;  and  when  any  head  is  taken,  cut  down  the 
stem,  or  rather  break  it  off  close  to  the  earth. 

Cucumber  plants  in  the  open  beds  should  have 
the  shoots  trained  orderly  and  pegged  down,  but 
without  much  pressure,  which  would  injure  the 
runners. 

Leeks  should  be  set  in  holes  six  inches  asun- 
der, or  in  shallow,  richly-manured  trenches. 
Nitrate  of  soda  seems  to  favour  this  vegetable. 
Cut  and  dry  all  the  siveet  herbs  that  are  coming 
into  ilov,er,  and  in  moist  weather  plant  slips  of 
each. 

Frijit  Department. 

Melons  thrive  well  in  frames  without  heat  at 
this  season.  A  difference  prevails  as  to  soil ;  some 
arguiiig  for  the  stift'  loam  of  the  old  practice, 
wliile  others  use  half-decayed  leaves,  such  as  have 
been  employed  in  the  pine  pits.  A  good  deal  of 
water  ought  to  be  given  in  the  latter  case, 
sprinkling  the  plants  about  an  hour  before  the 
sun  leaves  the  frames,  and  immediately  closing 
the  lights.  No  other  practice  appears  so  effectually 
to  repel  the  acarus. 

Pine-apples  in  the  fruiting-house  must  have  air 
in  hot  da) s,  and,  when  lipening,  but  little  water. 
The  plant  from  which  the  fruit  is  cut  ought  to 
have  the  surface-soil  renewed,  and  be  watered,  to 
encourage  the  suckers  ;  two  strong  ones  on  each 
]dant  are  sufficient.  If  the  soil  be  good,  the 
linings  active,  and  due  attention  be  paid  to  keep 
up  a  moist  vaporous  atmosphere,  the  succession- 
plants  will  grow  with  rapidity  :  these  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  close  pits  by  themselves. 

The  middle  vine7-y  \s  now  bringing  its  fruit  to 
maturity,  and  will  require  air  to  give  colour. 
Vapours  and  moisture  are  excellent  remedies  for 
the  spider  (acarus),  but  are  not  applicable  to  ri- 
pening fruit.  The  late  vinery  will  be  forward — 
the  fruit  stoning  ;  the  clusters,  therefore,  ought  to 


be  finally  thinned,  with  great  regularity  ;  and  full 
moisture  may  be  kept  up  in  thi=;  house  till  the 
berries  begin  to  colour.  Wall-trees — apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines — will  require  the  summer 
regulation.  This,  if  the  trees  were  skilfully  dis- 
budded in  May,  will  not  be  an  arduous  operation, 
as  it  consists  in  laying  in  and  securing  all  the 
good  and  well-placed  bearing-wood  of  the  next 
season,  and  in  exposing  the  fruit  to  the  sun  and 
air.  Too  much  uood,  as  it  only  crowds  the  trees, 
is  mischievous,  but  enough  ought  to  be  retained  to 
make  each  appear  green  throughout. 

Budding  may  now  be  performed  in  all  fruit- 
trees,  the  criterion  being  the  facility  with  which 
the  bark  and  wood  separate  from  each  other.  It  is 
justly  observed  that  budding  succeeds  best  when 
performed  in  cloudy,  showery  weather,  and  to- 
wards evening.  Some  persons  cover  the  buds  and 
ties  with  wetted  moss,  but  the  practice  is  doubt- 
ful ;  at  all  events,  every  bud  should  be  inserted 
on  the  north  side  of  a  shoot,  and  never  towards 
the  full  sun. 

Flower-garden  and  Pleasure  grounds. 

Keep  every  part  weeded,  neat,  and  orderly,  re- 
moving toipid  bulbous  roots,  old  flower-stems, 
and  decaying  annuals  ;  sweeping,  mowing  lawns, 
and  rolling  the  walks.  If  box  edgings  be  dipt 
now,  do  not  be  severe,  for  a  hot  sun  will  produce 
brownness.  A  regular  form  is  what  is  wanted. 
If  box  become  too  massive,  it  will  be  better  to  re- 
plant in  September  than  to  cut  severely  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

Carnations  and  jnnhs  can  still  be  propagated  by 
layers,  and  many  herbaceous  plants  by  cuttings. 
Boses  can  be  budded,  and  in  performing  the  ope- 
ration lambs'-wool  yarn  may  be  used  instead  of 
strips  of  matting — it  compresses  sufficiently,  with- 
out contracting  by  wet,  or  bruising  the  tender 
Lark. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  begin  to  propagate  the 
best  geraniums,  by  strong  cuttings,  jilati-d  in 
equal  parts  of  sand  and  leaf-mould. 


EXTRAORDINARY  VETERINARY  OPERA- 
TION.—  The  rare  and  very  difficult  operation  uf  ex- 
tracting a  stone  from  the  blad  !er  of  a  horse  was  per- 
formed by  Professor  Dick  on  an  aged  pony,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  at  the  Veterinary  College  here,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  many  of  the  most  distinguished  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  city.  This  is  the  first  tim-' that  this 
operation  has  been  performed  in  Scotland  on  this  ani- 
mal, the  disease  being,  as  we  believe,  very  rare.  The 
stoue  was  of  a  very  large  size,  and  weighed  8  ounces 
after  its  extraction,  although  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  had  been  broken  off  during  several  attempts  at  its 
removal,  which  was  rendered  difficultfrora  the  depth  of 
the  wound,  the  roughness  of  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  the  presence  of  a  large  tumour  whicli  was  found  to 
occupy  the  passage  through  which  it  had  to  be  ex- 
tracted. Several  pair  of  extracting  forceps  having 
failed  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  ultimately  effected 
safely  by  Dr.  Mercer  passing  his  hand  into  the 
cavity  of  tiie  bladder ;  and  the  depth  and  size  of 
the  wound  may  be  conceived,  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  whole  of  his  hand  and  arm  nearly  to 
the  elbow  had  to  be  introduced  before  the  stone 
could  be  properly  laid  held  of.  'I  he  aniinal  bore  the 
operation  well,  and  on  being  untied  walked  into  itsloose 
box  without  apparently  having  suffered  much  pain,— 
Edinburgh  Courant 
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AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JUNE. 

From  the  date  of  our  last  report  up  to  the  17th 
of  this  month,  the  atmospheric  temperature  in  all 
parts  of  England  was,  even  the  time  of  year  con- 
sidered, excessively  hot  ;  yet  by  no  means  unsea- 
sonable. Tlie  long  absence  of  moisture,  however, 
was  in  many  instances  creative  of  great  inconve- 
nience to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  produced  feelings  of  anxiety  as  to  the  future 
Ijrospects  of  the  wheat  growers,  as  the  soil,  even 
in  low  situations,  presented  a  very  parched  and 
unfavourable  complexion.  Barley,  oats,  beans, 
and  peas,  but  more  particularly  tlie  latter,  suffered 
in  the  extreme  ;  and  we  regret  to  state  that  the 
plants  on  many  large  breadths  of  uplands  were 
completely  stunted  in  their  growth  ;  while  in 
bottoms  they  shot  up  very  rapidly — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  tliey  became  in  many  cases  what  may 
be  termed  spindly.  The  grass  likewise  grew  ex- 
tremely fast,  which  prevented  that  portion  of  it 
usually  of  a  short  growth  from  making  such  pro- 
gress as  could  be  desired  :  hence,  on  its  being 
mown,  it  was  discovered  to  be  unusually  light, 
and,  generally  speaking,  of  middling  and  inferior 
quality  :  while  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  a  less 
productive  swathe  has  not  been  known  for  many 
years  past.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
good  second  crop  will  be  secured  in  the  course  of 
the  season.  On  the  18th  and  subsequent  days  wc 
have  been  favoured  with  some  remarkably  fine 
genial  showers  of  rain,  which,  as  might  very  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  have  wonderfully  im- 
proved the  whole  vegetable  creation,  and  caused  it 
to  assume  its  so-much-wanted  appearance.  But 
we  hold  that  the  fall  here  mentioned  has  happened 
most  opportunely  for  the  wheats — for  sure  we  are 
that,  without  its  aid,  the  fortlicoming  yield  of  that 
description  of  grain  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  circumscribed.  Not  that  we  mean  to  assert 
that  equal  benefit  has  not  been  imparted  to  the 
barley  and  oats  ;  yet,  whenever  the  wheat  is 
doing  well,  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  is  almost 
invariably  got  rid  of.  The  letters  which  have 
reached  us  from  our  correspondents  in  various 
quarters,  are  somewhat  contradictory  in  their 
effect,  as  regards  the  wheat  plant  now  on  the 
ground  :  some  parties  have  intimated  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely irregular,  while  others  would  imply  that 
no  reasonable  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  Taking, 
as  we  do,  a  general  review  of  the  whole  of  them, 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  present 
appearances  of  the  crops,  there  is  little  probability 
of  the  approaching  harvest  proving  a  large  one ; 
yet  we  see  no  cause  to  apprehend,  were  it  only 
from  the  fact  of  the  breadth  of  the  soil  now  under 
wheat  culture  being  larger  than  has  been  known 
for  many  years  past,  that  any  material  deficiency 
in  it  will  be  apparent.  These  observations,  it  is 
true,  ai'e  nothing  more  than  speculative ;  yet, 
from  long  experience  in  these  matters,  we  cer- 
tainly venture  to  hope  that  they  are  founded  in 
truth,  and  unbiassed  by  any  personal  advantage. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with  agriculture 
at  this  moment,  which  requires  particular  obser- 
vation—  we  mean  the  stocks  of  wheat  of  last 
year's  growth  in  the  hands  of  our  farmers  ;  and, 
as  great  discrepancies  are  almost  daily  observable 
ill  the  reports  received  from  the  grain  districts,  we 


deem  it  necessary  to  set  matters  right  in  this  re- 
spect.    '1  hat  they  are  small  we  fully  admit  ;  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  so  low  an  ebb  as 
some  parties  would  have   us  imagine.     We  have 
been  told  that  it  will  require  the  importation  of  at         . 
least  a  million  and  a  half  more  of  foreign  wheat        I 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  ;  but  the  tenableness         * 
of  such  a  position  we  much  doubt.     It  must  be 
remembered  that   the   whole  of  that  grain  which 
was  taken  out  of  bond  last  year,  at  almost  nominal         1 
duties,  h  IS  not  as  yet  been  disposed  of,  while  there        I 
are  upwards  of  GOO, 000  quarters  under  lock,  and         • 
au  average  weekly  arrival  in  the  port  of  London 
and  elsewhere,  of  nearly  50,000  quarters  ;  hence, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  a  very  few 
thousand   quarters   more   will  form  an  adequate 
supply  to  make  good  the  falling  off  in  last  year's 
production.     The  prices  lately  obtained  for  wheat 
may  be  considered   tolerably    remunerative,  and, 
were  the  value  of  other  grain  proportionally  high, 
no  complaint  could  reasonably  be  made  as  to  re- 
turns.    But,   notwithstanding  all    that    has  been 
asserted  to    the    contrary,  we  do   think  that  the 
currency  of  all  corn  has  seen  its  highest  point  for 
the  present. 

The   working   of  the    new   Corn  Bill  has  been        J 
very  narrowl)'  watched,  while  by  its  operation  the       M 
duty  on  wheat  has  fallen  3s.  per  qr.,  it  being  now         ■ 
only  lOs.  ;  yet  a  much  greater  decline  was  at  one 
period  looked  forward  to.     We  do  not  apiirehend 
a  very  low  import  upon  that  article  for  some  time 
hence,  as  the  trade  in  all  parts  has  taken  another 
turn  ;  still  it   is  possible  that  it  may  decline  to 
about  6s.  per  quarter. 

In  the  principal  market  of  consumption  held  in 
the  country,  the  supplies  of  English  wheat  ofi'ering 
have  been  very  moderate,  but  of  improved  quality. 
The  best  parcels  of  both  red  and  white  have 
mostly  sold  freely  at  full  prices  ;  but  the  ordinary 
sorts  have  commanded  little  attention.  This  remark 
may  also  be  applied  to  free  foreign,  but  in  that 
under  lock  next  to  notliing  has  been  transacted. 
Barley  has  somewhat  improved,  and  the  rise  has 
been  quite  Is.  per  quarter ;  but  malt  has  ruled 
dull  in  sale,  at  unaltered  currencies.  There  has 
been  a  better  enquiry  for  oats,  and  the  quotations 
have  had  an  upward  tendency.  Beans  and  peas 
have  been  noted  quite  Is.  dearer,  with  limited 
arrivals. 

In  the  metropolitan  markets,  large  quantities  of 
new  meadow-hay  have  been  offering,  while  the 
sale  for  that  article  has  proved  tolerably  steady  at 
from  21.  5s.  to  31.  18s.  per  load. 

Our  advices  from  Scotland  are  more  than  usu- 
ally flattering  ;  since  not  only  have  the  wheats 
progressed  well,  but  the  whole  range  of  vegetation 
is  in  a  most  luxuriant  state, arising  from  rain  hav- 
ing fallen  more  frequently  there  than  has  been  the 
case  in  this  country.  The  fields  hold  out  a  fair 
promise  for  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  corn. 
In  the  different  grain  markets  the  supplies  of 
wheat  offering  have  been  moderate,  while  the  de- 
mand for  it  has  ruled  tolerably  steady,  at  full 
prices.  Barley— and,  in  fact,  all  spring  corn — has 
had  an  upward  tendency. 

The  crops  arc  looking  remarkably  healthy  in 
Ireland,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  the  stocks  of 
grain  on  hand  are  unusually  low,  consequently 
excessively  dear.  This  has  been  creative  of  great 
distress  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
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the  consequence  has  been  the  comnoitment  of 
various  acts  of  insubordination,  attended  with  loss 
of  life.  Large  importations  of  grain  are  almost 
daily  talcing  place  at  most  of  the  principal  ports, 
to  make  up,  in  some  measure,  the  deficiency.  The 
supplies  of  grain  offering  in  the  different  markets 
have  been  small,  while  the  demand  has  ruled  firm 
at  enhanced  rates. 

The  following  is  our  usual  moathly  statement  of 
the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stoct,  exhibited  and 
sold  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market.  The  former  have 
comprised  8,113  beasts,  139,490  sheep  and  lambs, 
3,120  calves,  and  2,990  pigs;  vchile  the  latter  have 
ruled  as  follows  :— Beef,  from  Ss.  "2(1.  to  4s.  8d.; 
niutlon,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  4d.;  lamb,  5s.  to  63. ;  veal,  3s. 
8d.  to  4s.  8d. ;  ■uid  pork,  4s.  to  3s.  per  81bs.  to  sink 
the  offals. 

At  least  four-fifths  of  the  bullock  supplies  have 
been  derived  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 
Cambridgeshire  ;  but  the  season  from  that  quarter  is 
now  nearly  concluded — the  first  arrivals  from  the 
north  (conjisting  of  about  200  short-horns)  having 
come  to  hand  on  the  13th,  but  they  exhibited  a  great 
deficiency  in  quality.  From  Scotland,  there  has  been 
a  decided  falling-  off  in  the  receipts  of  both  beasts 
and  sheep  ;  but  this  is  cbieiiy  attributed  to  the  high 
figures  realized  in  Yorkshire,  to  which  part  nearly 
700  Scots  have  been  shipped  from  Dundee  and  Aber- 
deen, in  the  course  of  the  month.  The  beef  trade, 
as  a  whole,  has  ruled  steadv,  and  the  quotations  have 
been  well  supported  ;  but  the  sale  for  sheep,  lambs, 
calves,  and  pigs,  has  ruled  extremely  inanimate. 
Nearly  600  calves  have  reached  Smithfield  from  the 
West  of  England,  which  have  greatly  depressed  the 
veal  trade;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  highest 
figure  realized  on  the  il7tb,  did  not  exceed  4s.  6d. 
l>er  8lbs. ;  yet  we  consider  the  transactions  to  have 
been  conducted  on  what  may  be  termed  a  healthy 
principle,  though  the  figures  obtained  have  been  by 
no  means  good  ones  for  the  grazier.  A  few  cases  of 
the  disease  in  stock  have  come  under  our  notice,  but 
they  have  proved  of  a  comparatively  mild  character, 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  tiie  SUP- 
PLIES and  PRICES   of  FAT   STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  iu    Smithfield    Cattle   Market,  on 
Monday,  June  28,  1841,  and  Monday,  June  27, 1842. 
At  per  8lbs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

June  128,  1841.  June  27,  1842. 

s.  d.      8.  d.        s.  d.    s.  (I. 

Coarse  &inferiorBeasts  3    4  to  3     6  ..    3    4  to  3    6 

Second  quality  do 3     8       3  10  ..    3     8       3   10 

Prime  large  Oxen 40      46. .40       4    2 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4     8       4  10. .44       4     6 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   34      36..    3     4       36 

Second  quality  do 3     8       3  10     .    3     8       3  10 

Prime  coarse  woolled do.  4  2  4  6  .  3  10  4  0 
Prime  Southdown   do.  .4     8       5     0..   4     2       4     4 

Lambs 5     0       60..    50       60 

Large  coarse  Calves  ..42      48. .38      40 

Prime  small  ditto 4  10       5    4..    4     2      4    6 

Large  Hogs 40       46. .40       46 

Neat  small  Porkers  ,,48      4  10..    4    8      50 

SUPPLIES. 

June  28,  1841.  June  27,  1842. 

Beasts .....           2,^^80  2,313 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....        30,680  28,930 

Calves 175  -202 

Pigs 413  319 

As  is  alrasst  invariably  the  case  at  this  season, 
the  arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat  from  Scotland  and 


most  parts  of  England,  up  to  Newgate  and  Leaden- 
hall  iVIarkets,  have  been  extremely  limited,  yet  the 
supply  of  meat  killed  in  the  metropolis  brought  for- 
wards has  been  tolerably  good.  Trade  has  ruled 
steady,  without  any  material  alteration  in  prices. 


SUFFOLK. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  we  forwarded 
onr  last  report  (May  23),  we  had  a  fine  rain — we 
believe  a  general  one  for  many  miles  in  every  di- 
rection— which  enabled  the  farmers  to  plant  man- 
gel wurzcl,  (those  who  had  not  done  so  before  that 
time)  ;  and  for  that  Avhich  was  planted  there  was 
suflficient  moisture  to  cause  it  to  vegetate,  which 
is  now  looking  well,  fit  for  the  hoe,  if  not  already 
done,  and  that  planted  since  the  rain  is  making  fair 
progress  for  the  like  operation.  Mangel  was  not 
the  only  crop  which  was  waiting  for  moisture  to 
deposit  the  seed  in  the  earth.  As  we  hinted  in  our 
last,  a  considerable  breadth  of  Barley  remained  un- 
sown ;  that  which  was  sown  the  last  week  in  May, 
is  nicely  up  and  looking  healthy — even  flourish- 
ing; and  as  in  many  parts  of  this  countj^  refresh- 
ing genial  showers  have  followed,  the  late  sown 
corn  has  made  considerable  progress,  but  the 
showers  have  not  been  general — very  partial.  In 
travelling  eight  or  ten  miles  in  one  part,  you  would 
be  annoyed  with  dust,  in  another  sufficient  rain  to 
run  off  the  lands  ;  the  old  saying  "  we  shall  have 
rain  when  our  neighbours  have,"  has  not  been  ful- 
filled ;  we  know  of  cases  where  there  have  been  so 
much  rain  that  the  summer  tilths  were  too  wet  for 
two  or  three  days  to  plough,  and  within  a  mile  not 
sufficient  rain  to  break  the  clods.  Clover  and  Rye- 
grass are  now  generally  secured  in  good  condition, 
but  the  lightest  crop  we  have  had  for  many  years  ; 
one  load  per  acre  is  a  goodhaW^  thisycar ;  many  fields 
carted  at  half  a  load  and  less  per  acre.  But  little  grass 
cut  at  present,  and  those  upland  pastures  intended 
to  mow  have  scarcely  produced  good  feed.  As  the 
state  of  the  growth  of  the  corn  crop  at  this  period  is 
of  importance  to  give  a  correct  report  of,  and  as 
we  wish  not  to  deceive  or  be  deceived,  we  must  give 
our  account  cautiously.  As  we  before  stated,  the 
wheats  were  a  thin  plant :  they  have  nevertheless 
improved  considerably,  and  to  pass  through  the 
country,  without  going  into  a  field  to  examine  them, 
would  be  pronounced  a  good  prospect  for  a  fair 
crop  ;  they  will  not  bear  the  examination,  and  the 
bulk  must  be  below  an  average,  whether  so  the 
produce  we  are  at  present  not  able  to  state;  the 
ears  are  fine,  and  the  colour  of  the  blade  at  present 
healthy.  Of  Barley,  the  appearance  depends  on  the 
manner  and  tune  when  put  in  ;  the  early  planted 
still  keeps  the  lead,  and  promises  the  best  crop  both 
of  straw  and  corn.  Oats  are  generally  "  a  shocking 
bad  crop ;"  fortunately  but  a  very  small  breadtli 
is  grown  in  this  county.  Beans  are  unusually  luxu- 
riant, have  blossomed  well,  are  setting  well,  and  if 
they  escape  the  louse,  they  promise  as  well  as  we 
have  seen  them  for  years.  The  like  observations 
will  apply  to  peas  ;  they  are  a  great  length  of  straw, 
and  blossomed  from  the  bottom.  Some  pieces  of 
Talavera  wheat,  should  the  present  warm  genial 
weather  continue,  will  be  fit  for  the  sickle  (perhaps 
we  should  say  the  scythe)  in  a  month,  and  wheat 
generally  fit  to  harvest  the  beginning  of  August. — 
June  24. 
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R E  V I  E  ^V      OF     T  PI  E      CORN      TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


As  is  usually  the  cuse  duiing  the  inonth  of  June, 
tlie  coin  markets   geiier;illy    tlirougliout  the    United 
Kini;dwiu  have  beea  hut  scamiiy  .su|)|)lie(l,  since  our 
last  review  ol  the  slate  and  pros;)eclsot'  tiie  corn  trade, 
wit'i  wheat  of  JJiitish  growth,  and  a  steady  ahhoug!) 
f mall  advance  in  the  value  of  wheat,  vi-eekly,  has  heeii 
the  necessary  consequence.     At   this  season  of  the 
year,  only  the  finest  qualities  of  whi>at  find  a  market 
for  mealing  purjioses,  and   the  decline  in  the  rates  ot 
duty   chargeable   on  the  entry  o(    foreign  wheat  for 
bone  consumption  consequently  exceeds  the  actual 
improvement  in  tho  value  whiclj  is   generallv  occa- 
sioned ill  wheat  at  this  season  of  the  year.     Fuv  the 
manufacture     of    sound    llour,    during-     the    warm 
weather,  only  the    tineat  samples  of  wheat  can    he 
used  ;  and  therefore,  we  repeat,  that  the  average  prices 
by  which  tho  duties  payable   on   the    iuipovtaiiun   ot 
foreign  wheat  are  regulated,  niay  he   sometimes  lua- 
terially  enhanced,   without    any  proportionable   im- 
provement occurring  in   the  general   value   of   this 
article.     This  is,  at  tiie  present  moment,  ns  nearly  as 
possible  the  siate  of  the  wheat  trade.     Inferior  sam- 
ples  are   positively  without  buyers,  whilst  for  the 
finest  qualities   higher   prices  are   readily  obtained. 
It  may  be  very  naturally  concluded  that,  during  the 
present  month,  and  a  part  at  all  events  of  August, 
the  sumo  causes,  will  he  pioluctive  of  similar  conse- 
quences ;  and  a  material  decline  in  the  present  rates 
of  wheat  duties  is   therefore  confidently  anticipated 
by  the   importers,  before  any  lari;e   quantity  of  tht? 
crop  now  in  the  fields  can  be  brought   forward    for 
sale  in  any  of  the  large  corn  markets  of  consumjitiun, 
and  without  any  material  improvement  occurring  ia 
the  average  value  of  that  part  of   the  farmer's  pro- 
perty now  represented  by  old    wheat.     Before   the 
month  of  September  be   brought  to  its   conclusion, 
therefore,  wheat  and  flour  ot  foreign  growth,  to  the 
extent  probably  of  two  millions  of  quarters,  will   be 
entered  for  home  consumption  at  very  low,  if  not  at 
only  nominal,  duties.     It  has  I'requently  been    our 
duty  to  direct  the  attention,  not  only  of  our  agricul- 
tural friends,  but  of  our  commercial  readers,  to  this 
monstrous  injustice  of  the  corn  laws  ;   depriving  the 
home  vheat  producer  as  it  does  of  that   degree  of 
protection  which  ho  is  entitled  to  receive  in  our  mar- 
kets   against    competition    with    wheat   of    foreign 
growth,  and  defrauding  the  revenue  itself  of  a  large 
sum   of  money  which,  under    other    circumstances, 
would   be  paid  into  the  treasury  for   foreign  wheat 
consumed  in  this  country.     In  the  present  state  of 
the    British  empire   under   these   corn    laws,    even 
should  the  coming  wheat  crop    prove  to    be    most 
abmdant  in  quantity,  and  excellent  in  quality — of 
■which,  however,  at  present  there  is  not  much  pros- 
pect— notliing  can  ])revent  an  immense  quantity  of 
foreign  wheat   from  being  thrown  into    our  markets 
for  sale  during  the  harvest  months  ;  when  our  farmers 
Bfd  compelled   to  deliver  grain  largely  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rents,  farming  expenses,  and  taxes,  both  na- 
tional and  local.     If  this  be  protective  of  agricultural 
property;  if  this  be  the  best  method  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce  and  of  trade,  and  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  national  finances — the  science  of  political 
economy  has  either  heretofore  been  directed  into  a 
very  improper  channel,  or  it  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly understood  by  all  its  public  professors.    Our 


farmers    ])ay  direct    and    indirect   taxes   to   a   large 
auiount,  whilst  the  producer  of  foreign   wheat,   con- 
sumed within  the  United  Kingdom,  will  this  season 
pay  only  a  nominal  duty  for  the  use  of  our  mm  kets. 
The  present  corn  law  may  most  accurately,  therefore, 
be  represented  as  being  an  act  for  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  agriculture,  and  of  foreign  shipping, at  the 
expence  of  the  Britisli  landed  interest  and  of  the  Bri- 
tish ship  owners.     This  law   will  likewise  hereafter 
be  of  additional  importance  by  causing    an   annual 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  thereby  decreasing  the 
means  for  einidoyii-g  the  people  at  home,   and   ruin- 
ously reducing  the  wages  of  labour.      Whatever   the 
intention  of  the  legislature  may  have  been  in  passing 
such  an  act,  we  feel   a   moral    conviction  that  these 
will  be  amongst  the  evils  which   must    arise   from  a 
few  years'  practice  in  its  workings.     It  holds  out  no 
encouragement  whiitever  for   the   cultivation   of  ihe 
many  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  land  within    the 
United  Kingdom,  now  in  a  perfect  state   of  nature, 
and  entirely  useless  to  the  British  people.     This  act 
of  liberality  must  likewise,  in  a  very  material  degree, 
place  eventually  a  limit  to  that  progress  which  the 
science  of  agriculture  annually  made  under  the  protec- 
tive influence  of  tiiat  most  beneficent  corn  law  which 
the  existing  one  has  most  unfortunately  superseded. 
Had  this  uncalled-ior  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  liot 
been    efi:ected,    the   empire     within    herself  would 
eventually  have   juodnced  grain  and  all  the   neces- 
saries of  life  in  ihegreate-it  abundance  for  double  our 
present   population  ;    general    distress    would   have 
been  rarely  indeed  experienced  ;  and,  in  as   far   as 
human  imperfections  would  admit,  prosperity  would 
generally,  in   the  course  of   a  few  years   too,  have 
attended  the  labours  of  all  classes  of  industry  wiihiu 
the  British  dominions.     So   far  from  increasing  the 
consumption  of  British  manufaclurt'd  goods,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  the  new  corn   law   must  be  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  the  very  reverse  to  the  real 
interests  of  commerce  ard  of  manufactures.     A  bar- 
ter trade  in  British  goods  and  in  German  and  Polish 
grain    is    utterly  impossible.      To    have    fixed    the 
minimum  duty  payable  on    foreign   wjieat   at   six  or 
seven     shillings   per    quarter    would   at  all    events 
have  improved  our  public  revenue,  and  this  rate  of 
duty  would  not  have  been  paid  by  the   Brit'sh  con- 
sumer, but  by  the  foreign  proprietors  of  those  lands 
on  which  the  wheat  so  imparted  was   ])roduced.     A 
charge  to   this   extent  on  foreign    wheat  consumed 
here,  would  also  not  be  more  tljan  a  fair  equivalent 
for  the  extra  field  expences,  rent,  tithes,  tind  taxes, 
direct  and  local,  paid   by  our  home  farmers  on  each 
quarter  produced  by  them  ;   and  this  duty  would  be 
cheerfully  submitted  to  by  the  foreign  proprietor  of 
wheat  for  the  advantages  which  he  reaps  in  the  oc- 
casional possession  of  our  markets  for  the  profitable 
consumption   of    his   surplus   agricultural    ])roduce. 
Had   the  minimuijQ   duty  on  wheat  this  seasen  been 
somewhere  about  the  chaige  vre  have  mentioned,  the 
revenue,  before  the  conclusion  of  the   present  year, 
would  have  been  augmented  by  upwards  of  one  n~.il- 
lion  sterling  on  the  article  of  wheat  alone,  and   not 
one  farthing  of  it  would  have  been  paid  by  the  Bri- 
tish   consumer.     Like    freight,    sea   insurance,    and 
many  other  charges,  it  would  have    been  considered 
part  of  the  expense  of  importation,  and  it  would  re- 
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gularly  have  been  taken  into  the  calculations  of  those 
mere  limits,  wlio  are  the  large  importers,  and  deducted 
by  tbem  from  tlie  original  cost  at  the  foreign  ports  of 
sbi[inient.     Our  corn   law,   however,    whatever  niuy 
be   llie  iiiteniiDn   of  its   iraniers,    ut   present,   at   all 
events,  encourages  foiei!;n   industry  at    the  exjjense 
of  our  own.     By  it   tlie  foreign   field    cultivator  ob- 
tains productive  labour  in  growing  grain  for  British 
consumption,  whilst  our  agricultural   labourers   are 
under  the  necessity  of  transporting  themselves  to  the 
wilds  of  North    America,  because  our  laws    favour 
foreign  field   labourers   at   their  expense.     It  is    not 
easy  to    comprehend    the    jirinciple  of  giving   em- 
ployment to  Polish  serfs,  Russian  slaves,  and  Ger- 
mans, whilst  we  have    a  surplus    of   population    at 
home  ;  but  this  is  the  new  light  which   has  latterly 
burst    on   the    understandings    of    our    legislators. 
With  almost   boundless   channels  for    the   profitable 
employment  at  home  of  a  much  more  crowd(Hl  po])u- 
lation  than    is    at   present   to    be    found    within    the 
United     Kingdom,     no     necessity    can    eyist    for 
the     encouragement    now     given     to    a    continua- 
tion  of    emigration    to    tlie    colonies    to    the    im- 
mense extent   to   which  it  has  latterly  been  carried. 
'J'he    manv      millions     of     acres    of     land     within 
the  United  Kingdom,  at  present  entirely  useless 
to   the  inhabitants,  are   not   nearly  so  difficult  to 
be  cultivated  as  are  those   wastes  in  the  Canadas, 
to   which   we  have  latteily  been  and  now  are  an- 
nually transporting  many  thonsiinds  of  our   most 
valuable  labourers ;   nor  can    this  s\stem  of  colo- 
nization ever  produce  one  tithe  of  the  advantages 
which  the  empire  at  large   -.vould  reap  from  the 
employment  of    these  families  in  similar  pursuits 
at  home.     It  then  wou'd  afford  full  and  profitable 
em()loyment  for  the  vast  amount  of  capital  now 
nearly  in   a  state  of  idleness,  under  the  exij^ting 
circumstances    of    the   ctuntry.       If,    instead    of 
remitting   to    the  continents    of    Eurojie  and  of 
America  one  or  two  tnillions  sterling  in  exchange 
for  food,  as  we  must  now  annually  do,  so  long  as 
the  iiresent  corn  law  is  allowed  to  grace  the  British 
statute  book,  this   large  amount  was    paid    to    the 
British  agricultural   interest,  it  would    remain   in 
constant  circulation  at  home.      It  would  be  em- 
ployed in  home  agricnUura!  improvements,  and  in 
extending    ho^ie   commerce    and     manufactures. 
Through  its   influence  the  industriouslv  disposed 
would  find   increased  channels  for  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  a   large   addition  would    thus    con- 
tinually be  making  to  the  real  wealth  and  strength 
of  the  commonwealth.     As  matters  are,  however, 
at  ])veseiit,  every  pound    sterling  remitted  abroad 
in  exchange  for  food,  is  a  loss  to  the  British  com- 
muuitv.     It  enables  foieigners  more  completely  to 
compete  in  ioreign  goods  with  those  manufactured 
in   Great  Britain,  in  all  the  markets  of  consump- 
tion to  which  they  may  be   forwarded.     It   is  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  also    to  our   manu- 
facturer,^ and  to  our  artizans;  in  so  far  as  itis  most 
prejudicial  to   the   home  consumption,  depriving 
our  home  consumers,  as  it  does,  of  the  means   to 
])ay  for   those  quantities   of  goods  which,   under 
other  circumstances,  they  would  be  induced  to  use. 
In  the  home  demand  the  most  valuable  goods  find 
buyers  in  favourable  times,  much  more  extensively 
than  they  do  in  all  the  other  marliets  of  the  world 
besides  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  equally  applicable 
to  the    quantity  of  goods  of  all  descriptions    con- 
sumed at  home.     We  believe  we  may  assert,  with- 
out the  slightest  chance  of  contradiction,  that  the 
commercial  distress  now  so  generally  complained 
of,  has  its  origin  solely  in  the  virtually  free  trade 


in    grain  which  we  most  unfortunately  have  been 
compelled  by  the  elements  to  suhmit  to  during  the 
last  four   or  five    years.      To  those   states    from 
which  provisions  have  been  received  during  that 
jieriod    to   the  value  of    upwards    of    twenty-five 
millions  sterling,    not   one    ad'litional    cargo    of 
British  goods  or   products  of  any  descrijition  has 
been  exported,    but,  on    the  contrary,  the    money 
which  has  been  remitted  to  them  in  excliange  for 
their    agricultural  produce,  has  been,  and  now  i?, 
employed  in   extending  their  home  manufactures  ; 
thereby    occasioning   a    niaterial    falling    away  in 
their  imports  of  merchandise  of  every  description 
from    the   United  KingJom.       The  official  docu- 
ments placed  before  the   legislature  fully  establish 
the  rapid   decny  now   in  progress  in    our  foreign 
export    trade    with   fore'gn    agricnliuial  nations  ; 
which  circumstance  in  part  contributes  to  the  dis- 
tress  under  v.-hich  all    onr  manufacturing  classes 
are    at    jiicsent   suffering    so  very  Sfvereiy.     Our 
foreion   export    trade,    however,   to    these   states 
would  be  but  of  little  consequence  indeed  did  our 
home  consumers  only  fi.iurish  ,  hut  the   necessity, 
or   rather  choice,  to    import   food    from    abroatl 
renders  this    benefit   for    the  present  impossible. 
The  agiicultnral  interest,  by  the  corn  bill  udw  in 
force,  will    find    thtir  means    ot  jjayrnent  for    the 
consumption    of    British    manufactures    annually 
now  becoinina;  more    and   more  limited  ;  and  as  a 
farther  inqiedi'nent  to  ihem,  they  in  future  also  are 
to  be  burdened  with  an  income-tax.     The  farmers 
of  the   United  Kingdom   by  the  alteration   in  the 
corn   laws,  will  in   future  be  constrained  to  send 
their   produce  into   our  home  markets,  although 
they  may  be  at  the  same  time  supplied  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent    with    grain  of   foreign    growth, 
admitted  there  generally  on  the  payment  of  only 
nominal   rates   of    duty,  whilst   they  pay   heavily 
towards  the  public   expenditure.     In  addition   to 
these  expenses,  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  legislature,  as  we   have   already  stated, 
has  in  its   wisdom  imposed  an  income-tax  on    the 
farmers,   and   thereby  must  very  greatly  increase 
for  the  future  their  pecnniaiy  difficulties  j  rendering 
thetn    still  more  unable  than  they  are    at  jiresent 
to   increase  their  consumption  of  British    manu- 
factured goods.      The    agricultural   interest  is,  in 
fact,   made    the   Chancdior  of  the  Exchequer   for 
the  payment  of   all  the  losses  sustained  by  com- 
merce.     The    value    of    agricultural    produce   is 
reduced  because  trade  for  a  season  is  not  healthy, 
and  an  incotne-tax  is  imposed  because  the  interest 
of  the   national    debt,  itself  incurred  when  paper 
money  was  the  circulating  medium,  cannot  otlier- 
wise    be  paid    in    the    precious    metals ;    as  the 
people  of   this  empire   at  the  present  moment  to 
their  cost,  know    gold    and  silver  to   be.      This 
public  debt    was  contracted  for    by  giving  an  an- 
nuity of  three  pounds  per  annum,  fur  every  sixty 
pounds   received    by   the    Government   in    paper 
moneii.     At  that  time,  by  solemn  resolutions  of  the 
British    legislature,    the  mean    value    of    British 
grown  wheat  was  declared  to  be  80s.  per  quarter, 
and  therefore  in  wheat  value,  which  after  all  ought 
to  be  the   standard   of    value,  each  three   pound 
annuity  was  then    and   now   is     equal  to   fil'teen 
quarters.    The    public  difficulties,   however,    can 
never  be  removed  at   the   expense  of  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  nor  of  any  other   interest.     On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  that  an  abundant  crop  of  agri- 
cultural produce  at  home,  is  the  only  remedy  for 
the  commercial  and  pecuniary  evils  under  which 
the   British  empire  is   at  present   suffering.    To 
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produce  at  home  annually  sufficient  for  the  home 
consumption  of  food,  is  the  only  certain  way  to 
provide  the  population  with  abundance  of  really 
productive  labour,  and  to  prevent  that  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  to  foreign  nations  in  pay- 
ment for  foreign  food,  which  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  has  been  so  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  all  classes  within  the  Bri- 
tish Empire.  However  desirable  an  abundant 
crop  of  agricultural  produce  may  be  to  the 
general  prosperity,  we  regret  extremely  to  state  that 
the  prospect  of  sucL  a  benefit  is  at  present  by  no 
means  brilliant.  On  the  contrary,  the  fields  as  yet 
show  little  that  is  clieering,  or  even  consolatory,  to 
the  farmer  in  this  respect.  In  Essex  and  Kent  the 
winter-sown  wheats  promise  not  well  at  the  time  our 
present  number  goes  to  the  press,  and  these  are  the 
best  wheat  districts  certainly  in  Europe.  The 
autumnal  and  winter  months  were  by  far  too  wet  to 
permit  the  seed  wheats  being  got  into  the  ground  in 
fair  order  in  the  principal  wiieat  districts  in  England, 
and  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  weather  during  the 
last  six  weeks  has  brought  the  winter  plants  in  many 
instances  prematurely  into  ear  almost  everywhere. 
Besides,  thev  are  thin  on  the  ground,  and  the  straw 
is  generally  stunted,  and  unusually  weak  and  short. 
The  appearance  of  the  spring-sown  wheats  is  also 
rather  unfavourable,  originating  chiefly  in  the  state 
of  the  weather.  The  gentle  rains  which  have  fallen 
latterly,  however,  accompanied  with  mild  heat,  no 
doubt  may  yet  be  of  vast  importance,  even  under 
the  present  unfavourable  prospects  of  agriculture  at 
home.  They  will,  at  all  events,  prevent  further  mis- 
chief; but  we  fear  much  that  they  cannot  undo  the 
injuries  which  have  been  already  effected.  They 
may  render  the  wheat  crop  an  average  one  in  quality, 
but  they  cannot  make  it  an  abundant  one  in  quantit}'. 
Under  such  circumstances,  little  chance  exists  of 
any  speedy  restoration  generally  of  prosperity  and 
of  tranquillity  amongst  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing classes  ol  British  society  ;  depending  for 
support,  as  they  almost  entirely  do,  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  agricultural  interest  at  home.  The  precious 
metals  will  be  in  demand  in  future  for  the  payment 
of  ibreign  grown  food.  Speculation  and  enterprise 
will  thereby  continue  to  be  obstructed  ;  public  con- 
fidence will  be  more  and  more  circumscribed  ;  and 
the  wages  of  labour  will  be  reduced  more  in  propor- 
tion even  than  productive  employment  itself  is 
rendered  scarcer  amongst  the  industrious  classes  of 
society.  No  exchange  of  commodities  amongst 
nations  can  alter  the  existing  laws  of  civilized 
society.  Freedom  of  trade  betwixt  rich  and  poor 
communities  can  never  be  mutually  advantageous, 
until  an  equality  in  pecuniary  means  be  established 
amongst  their  inhabitants.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  an  exchange  of  products  become  generally  use- 
ful and  profitable  ;  nor  can  a  real  barter  be  esta- 
blished before  these  preliminary  alterations  in  cir- 
cumstances be  effected.  Considering  that  the  quan- 
tity of  old  wheat  is  now  unusually  small  amongst 
the  farmers,  and  that  the  corn  merchants  hold  very 
little  of  home  growth,  the  importers  of  foreign. grown 
wheats  have  at  all  events  some  reason  to  calculate 
on  the  payment  of  moderate,  if  not  of  nominal  du- 
ties on  the  entry  for  home  consumption  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and  accordingly,  in  all  the  foreign  grain  mar- 
kets for  exportation,  we  find  that  prices  continue  to 
he  demanded,  and  in  numerous  instances  to  be  ob- 
tained for  wheat,  which,  at  our  present  quotations 
for  similar  qualities,  leave  nothing  for  the  payment 
of  our  future  import  duties,  whatever  they  may  be. 
These  purchases,  therefore,  are  evidently  made  on 


the  chance  of  an  advance  occurring  here  before  the 
coming  crop  can  be  generally  brought  forward  into 
consumption  ;  and,  from  the  present  appearances  in 
the  fields,  there  exist,  at  all  events,  some  grounds 
for  entertaining  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  wheat 
here  must  be  in  some  degree  enhanced  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  yenr.  From  the  different 
shipping  ports  within  the  Baltic  sea,  our  advices  are 
dated  in  due  course  of  post.  The  supplies  in  none 
of  these  markets  were  then  in  any  way  large,  nor 
was  the  demand  great.  At  Danzig  and  Elbing, 
however,  rather  considerable  shipments  of  wheat 
continued  to  be  made,  and  prices  were  gradually 
advancing  ;  indeed,  at  the  latest  dates,  they  were 
above  their  relative  value,  when  compared  with  the 
prices  to  be  obtained  in  IMark  Lane  for  wheats  of  the 
aame  description.  The  Polish  merchants  continued 
to  found  their  speculations  as  much  on  the  reduction 
of  our  duties  as  on  the  improvement  of  our  prices, 
and  little  chance  consequently  now  exists  of  any 
decline  occurring  there  during  the  present  season. 
From  Rostock  and  Stettin  the  information  received 
since  our  last  publication  has  not  attracted  in  any 
particular  manner  the  interest  of  the  public.  Large 
shipments  of  wheat  of  all  descriptions  had  already 
been  made,  and  as  a  considerable  increase  of  sup|)ly 
was  expected  to  be  received  in  all  the  Baltic 
ports  previous  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  we  shall 
be  amply  supplied  with  Polish,  Galician,  and  Sile-  < 
sian  wheats  of  the  best  qualities  so  long-  as  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Baltic  remains  open  during  this  year.  1 
From  Hamburg  and  the  other  grain  markets  with-  •• 
out  the  Balticsea,  and  in  the  north  of  Germany,  also 
considerable  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  already 
forwarded  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  larger 
supplies  may  be  expected;  for,  except  in  England, 
there  is  no  other  mart  for  the  consumption  of  their 
abundant  surplus  of  agricultural  produce.  Prices, 
however,  as  elsewhere,  were  higher  in  proportion 
than  they  are  in  the  various  markets  of  consumption 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  these  speculations, 
therefore,  must  be  attended  by  a  large  loss  of  money, 
unless  our  prices  very  considerably  improve.  In  all 
the  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  the  wheat  trade,  by  the  latest  let- 
ters, was  in  a  considerable  degree  of  activity,  and 
prices  of  those  qualities  suitable  for  the  consumjjtion 
of  Mark  Lane,  continued  gradually,  although  slowly, 
to  become  dearer.  In  Leghorn,  and  the  lower  ports 
of  Italy,  a  demand  for  Englai:d  still  existed,  and 
farther  shipments  were  making  at  |)rices  generally, 
however,  more  favourable  to  the  shippers  than  those 
paid  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  crops  were  not 
looking  well,  but  still  the  harvest  had  commenced 
under  favourable  circumstances.  Should  its  conclu- 
sion be  equally  so,  we  shall  continue  still  to  receive 
considerable  supplies  from  these  places  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year.  At  Marseilles,  the  export 
demand  had  not  in  any  material  degree  fallen  away, 
and  the  demand  for  home  consumption  was  rather 
on  the  increase.  Former  prices,  therefore,  were 
fully  supported,  and  an  improvement  in  tliem  was 
looked  for,  because  the  wheat  crop  throughout  (hat 
part  of  France  had  suffered  more  or  less  by  the  dry 
and  hot  weather,  the  same  as  it  has  done  in  Great 
Britain.  Indeed,  the  reports  from  Italy  generally 
respecting  the  coming  crop  are  not  more  favourable 
than  are  those  from  France.  Still,  however,  so  long 
as  we  are  able  to  pay  in  specie,  so  long  will  our  mar- 
kets continue  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  wheat 
of  all  descriptions  from  these  seas,  and  our  manu- 
facturers generally  will  find  stronger  and  stronger 
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grounds  for  regretting  that  alteralion  in  our  corn 
liuvs  which  renders  that  trade  witli  foreign  nations 
virtualiy  free. 

From  the  United  States  of  North  America  our  in- 
formation is  to  the  middle  of  last  monti),  but  it  varies 
little  in  its  importance  from  that  which  we  published 
in  our  June  number,  i  he  liberality  of  our  corn 
law  and  tariff  was  universally  applauded  there,  be- 
cause it  would  enhance  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  that  Union,  and  injure  the  in- 
ternal sources  of  prosperity  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  barter  trade,  however,  the  republican 
legislature  has  already  repudiated  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Tiie  almost  prohibitory  rates  of  duties  pre- 
viously charged  on  the  importation  of  all  descriptions 
of  British  manufactured  goods  have  latterly  been 
very  considerably  increased, and  certainly  the  reason 
of  this  addition  of  duty  is  a  most  legitimate  one.  It 
is  imposed  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
mimufactures  at  home,  which  must  flourish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prosperity  of  American  agricultural 
pursuits.  Tlie  means  for  the  production  of  grain, 
cattle,  and  of  all  descriptions  of  food  there  are 
boundless,  aud  the  want  of  profitable  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  consumption  of  their  surplus  produce 
Las  hitherto  restricted  the  progress  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments. By  the  late  wisdom  displayed  by  our  legis- 
lators, these  obstructions  to  American  agricultural 
and  commercial  improvements  have  partly  been  re- 
moved, and  it  is  little  wonderful  therefore  that  our 
liberality  is  the  theme  of  unbounded  and  universal 
praise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Shipments 
of  flour  to  a  considerable  extent  continued  to  be  for- 
warded to  f^urope  ;  and  as  the  new  crop  continued 
to  be  well  thought  of,  these  shipments  will  most  pro- 
bably shortly  be  increased.  Mr.  Webster,  when  in 
this  country,  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  recommend  reciprocity  in  trade.  The  exchange 
of  food  for  raiment  was  his  constant  cry.  This  gen- 
tleman is  at  present  a  minister  in  his  own  country, 
and  his  acts  now  contradict  his  former  assertions. 
He  isi  however,  perfectly  correct  in  bis  present  con- 
duct, for  no  well  regulated  society  will  ever  give 
employment  to  any  one  without  their  circle  whilst 
iheie  exists  one  within  it  willing  to  work,  but  at  the 
same  time  destitute  and  unemployed.  In  future  we 
may  annually  now  look  for  considerable  supplies  of 
produce  from  the  United  States,  which  do  not 
brighten  much  the  present  prospects  of  the  British 
agricultural  interest.  The  favourable  change  in 
the  weather  may  be  of  service  to  the  farmers  in  im- 
proving the  qualities  of  the  coming  crops  at  home  ; 
but,  as  we  have  already  said,  we  fear  much  that  it 
cannot  now  become  an  abundant  one.  Prices  also 
may  continue  probably  to  be  moderate,  if  not  unna- 
turally low,  partly  originating  in  the  alteration 
which  has  latterly  taken  place  in  our  corn  laws,  and 
partly  in  that  degree  of  temporary  distress  now  un- 
fortunately too  prevalent  amongst  nearly  all  classes 
in  the  British  empire. 

In  the  barley  trade  nothing  of  public  interest  has 
occurred  since  the  publication  of  our  last  number. 
The  supplies  every  where  have  been  small,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  have  been  rather  more  than  the 
consumption  required,  and  a  decline  in  its  price  of 
about  Is.  per  quarter  has  been  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. This  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  most 
important  article  of  British  agricultural  produce 
is  not  so  great  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected 
to  arise  from  the  late  change  in  tlie  rates  of  duty,  by 
which  the  barley  growers  have  till  lately  been  mo- 
derately protected  against  foreign  competition  in  our 


large  markets  of  home  consumption.  The  state  of 
the  weather  till  the  middle  of  June  bad  created  some 
degree  of  anxiety,  if  not  of  actual  alarm,  for  the 
safety  of  the  coming  barley  crop,  and  in  this  cause 
nlone  originated  the  very  firm  manner  in  which  the 
prices  of  this  article  have  been  maintained  since  our  last 
review  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  barley  trade. 
The  late  favourable  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
weather  has,  in  some  manner,  however,  removed  the 
fears  which  previously  had  existed  on  thisimportant 
subject.  The  rain  commenced  towards  the  third 
week  in  June,  and  no  doubt  it  has  created  a  most 
favourable  change  already  in  the  appearance  of  all 
the  barley  fields  ;  still,  liowever,  it  cannot  entirely 
remedy  the  damage  previously  done  by  di ought  and 
excessive  heat.  The  crop  generally  has  been  by 
these  causes  brought  unnaturally  forward  towards 
ripening,  and  consequently  the  straw  is  weak  and 
stunted,  by  which  no  doubt  the  pr£)duce  must  even- 
tually suffer.  The  annually  diminished  quantity  of 
barley  now  sown  renders  the  safe  gathering  of  the  bar- 
ley crop  of  more  consequence  than  it  would  be  did  our 
legislators  only  patronize  the  extension  of  its  home 
cultivation.  The  malt  duty,  however,  places  an  in- 
superable bar  to  this  great  national  benefit.  The 
capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  gradual  state 
of  diminution  and  decay,  occasioned  by  its  remit- 
tance in  large  sums  now,  we  may  say  annually,  to 
foreign  nations  in  exchange  for  foreign  food.  To 
pay  in  a  metallic  currency  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  contracted  for  in  paper  money,  renders  ex- 
cessive internal  taxation  absolutely  requisite.  Little 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  public  expenditure  is 
placed  on  manufactured  barley,  and,  as  eventually 
the  feather  may  break  the  camel's  back,  so  is  excessive 
taxation  gradually  destroying  the  property  embarked 
in  the  production  of  barley.  It  is,  however,  now  or- 
dained by  Parliament,  that  John  Barleycorn  shall 
not  only  be  taxed  beyond  endurance,  but  that  he 
shall  also  compete,  in  his  own  markets  of  consumption, 
with  the  producers  of  foreign  barley,  who  are  not 
taxed  at  all.  That  this  system  cannot  last  long  must 
be  obvious  to  every  man  of  common  observation. 
The  legitimate  consumption  of  beer  is  annually 
becoming  less,  and  this  surely  is  a  gross  piece  of 
injustice  towards  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of 
society  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
malt  duty  is  far  too  high  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
venue themselves.  So  far  from  filling  the  public 
treasury,  it  has  daring  the  last  three  years  been 
regularly  rendering  the  sum  paid  therein  less  ; 
and,  until  the  rate  per  quarter  be  materially  re- 
duced, the  evils  arising  from  it  to  the  barley  grow- 
er, to  the  beer  consumer,  and  to  the  public  re- 
venue, must  annually  be  increased.  Ta  fix  the 
minimum  duty  payable  on  wheat  when  entered  here 
for  home  use  at  seven  shillings  per  quarter,  and 
on  other  descriptions  of  foreign  grain  in  proportion, 
would  frequently  place  a  large  sum  into  the 
treasury,  which  might  most  advantageously  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  malt-tax,  and  thus 
in  part  at  all  events  might  the  just  claims  of  the 
public  be  satisfied.  But  to  render  proper  justice 
to  the  barley-grower,  the  malt  duty  should  be  re- 
duced to  Is.  per  bwshel  ;  this  would  in  a  few  years 
do  more  than  triple  the  quantity  of  barley  at  pre- 
sent consumed  by  the  maltster,  and  wotald  be  a 
boon  of  vast  importance  to  the  great  majority  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  It  would  render  the  cul- 
tivation of  little  short  of  two  millions  of  acres  of 
sandy  lands,  in  addition  to  the  quantity  already 
under  barley  cultivation,  necessary,  and  it  would 
thus  increase   the    wealth    of    the  community. 
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These  lands  are  at  the  present  time  useless,  but  by 
proper  encouragement  the  produce  of  them 
would  do  much  more  than  ])ay  tor  the  ex- 
T)ences  of  tlie  increased  consumption  of  beci'. 
It  is,  however,  not  onlv  by  the  malt  duty,  but  like- 
wise bv  that  charged  in  England  on  home-made 
spirits,  that  the  public  in  general  suffers.  In  Ire- 
land and  in  Scotland  the  public  charge  on  whisky 
is  moderate,  and,  consequenlly,  smuggling  has 
within  these  few  years  been  nearly  suppressed.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  inconsequence  of  extra- 
vagant duties  charged  on  home-made  spirits,  at  least 
one  half  of  the  quantity  consumed  is  smuggled 
into  the  country,  and  is  of  a  most  deleterious  qua- 
lity; it  is  ruinous  to  public  morality,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  health  of  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
To  equalize  the  duties  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, to  raise  those  now  charged  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  one  o^s.  per  gallon,  and  to  reduce  that 
iu  England  to  the  satne  figure,  would,  in  a  material 
degree,  increase  the  revenue  now  received  from 
British  spirits,  would  entirely  suppress  the  nefari- 
ous commerce  of  the  smuggler,  and,  by  the  con- 
sumption of  wholesome  home-made  spirits,  the 
public  health  would  be  improved.  To  furnish  that 
quantity  of  sound  spirits  at  home  which  the  pre- 
sent system  draws  into  England  illegally,  would 
require  an  additional  supply  of  grain  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  million  of  quarters;  and  here  again  would 
the  nation's  wealth  be  materially  increased.  Ano- 
ther considerable  advantage  to  the  state  might  also 
be  obtained  by  a  revision  of  the  present  restric- 
tions and  regulations  under  which  our  distillers  and 
rectifiers  are  placed  by  the  excise.  Whisky  has 
already  nearly  banished  tlie  consumption  of  Gene- 
va, legally  imported  ;  and  to  give  due  encourage- 
ment to  the  rectifiers  of  British  brandies  would, 
in  a  few  years,  produce  also  similar  effects  on  the 
consumption  of  duty-paid  foreign  brandies.  It  is 
perfectly  well  ascertained  that,  even  the  best 
brandy  manufactured  in  the  south  of  France  is 
done  on  the  worst  principles  of  distillation,  and 
is  drawn  from  the  lees  of  wines  and  from  bad 
fruits,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  even  be  converted 
into  wholesome  spirits.  On  the  whole  much 
may  be  done  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  barley 
at  home.  The  quantity  grown,  and  the  comforts 
of  the  population  may  be  tripled,  and  the  reve- 
nue itself  very  considerably  increased,  and 
not  one  interest,  nor  one  class  in  our  society,  can 
suffer  any  injury  whatever  from  our  proposed  al- 
terations in  the  barley  trade.  We  are,  however, 
as  firmly  persuaded,  for  the  present  at  all  events, 
that  to  preach  moderation  to  a  stormy  ocean 
would  be  attended  with  usefulness,  as  we  are  that 
for  ns,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  endeavour 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  modern  legislative  the- 
orists the  necessity  of  adhering  to  those  ])ractical 
principles  in  commerce  which  best  regulate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  mankind,  would  be  im- 
mediately effective.  The  truth,  however,  must 
eventually  prevail,  although  we  greatly  fear  that 
bitter  and  sad  experience  will  be  requisite  to  the 
substitution  of  practical  for  Utopean  doctrines, 
in  the  proper  and  beneficial  government  of  the  va- 
rious complicated  and  important  interests  now  ex- 
istino-  within  the  British  Empire. 

Very  little  animation  existed  in  the  oat  trade 
during  the  month  of  June.  The  supplies  gene- 
rally have  been  of  very  inferior  quality,  several 
cargoes  from  Ireland  having  been  disposed  of  at 
from  12s.  to  14s.  per  quarter.  In  the  early  part 
of  last  month  fears  were  entertained  that  the  oat 


crops  would  suffer  in  the  fields  from  the  want  of 
rain,  ami  from  the  excessive  heat  which  had  pre- 
viously previiiled,  more  particularly  in  Ireland. 
All  doubts  on  this  subject  have  been  however  hap- 
pily removed  by  the  highly  favourable  change 
which  afterwards  occurred  in  the  general  state  of 
the  weather,  and,  for  the  breadth  this  season 
under  oat  cultivation,  there  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment a  fair  prospect  of  an  average  crop  of  this 
article  being  reaped  in  the  proper  season.  Ire- 
land, for  several  years  back,  has  been  a  large  pro- 
ducer of  oats  for  the  British  markets,  and  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  agricultural  improvements,  originating 
solely  in  this  favourable  channel  having  hereto- 
fore been  opened  for  the  consumption  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  oat  crops  produced  in  the  sister  island, 
and  consequently  the  people  were  annually  in- 
creasing their  means  for  comfortable  livelihood, 
and  their  condition  in  lite  was  undergoing  a  gra- 
dual change  for  the  better.  Whilst  in  Great  Bri- 
tain the  growth  of  oats  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  superseded  by  that  of  wheat,  Ireland  fully 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  this  article  of  home 
growth  in  the  British  markets,  and  by  so  doing 
increased  her  internal  wealth.  The  people  found 
increased  channels  for  productive  labour,  and  the 
periodical  emigration  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Great  Britain  in  search  of  a  few  months'  employ- 
ment was  annually  becoming  less  necessary.  The 
value  of  oats,  at  the  same  time,  was  kept  mode- 
rate in  the  British  markets,  and  in  fact  no  com- 
plaint could  be  made  either  respecting  short  sup- 
plies or  high  prices  of  this  great  article  of  con- 
sumption. The  British  and  Irish  growers  were 
fairly  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  the 
late  corn  laws,  and  the  consumer  was  equally  pro- 
tected against  even  the  chance  of  extravagant 
prices.  Both  producer  and  consumer  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  Vt'ith  the  existing  state  of  the  oat 
trade,  and  desired  no  change  in  it.  In  practice  it 
was,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  have  been  excel- 
lent, but  the  prnning-knife  of  the  theorist  has 
now  interfered  with  its  prosperity.  The  production 
of  oats  will  in  future  no  longer  be  so  profitable  to 
the  farmers  of  Ireland  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  be- 
cause the  north  of  Europe  will  supply  many 
of  the  great  markets  of  consumption  in  Great  Bri- 
tain with  oats,  under  our  present  corn  law,  consider- 
ably cheaper  than  they  can  he  imported  from  Ireland. 
Under  no  circumstances,  so  long  as  the  existing 
corn  bill  remains  in  force,  can  Ireland  in  future 
compete  in  cheapness  with  the  north  of  Europe  in 
the  British  markets,  particularly  in  tljose  between 
Leithand  Bristol.  Thebest  qualities  of  oats  are  uni- 
versally five  or  six  shillings  per  quarter  above  our 
average  prices,  by  which  the  duty  on  importation  is 
regulated.  This  difference  in  value  will  pay  our 
import  duty  under  all  circumstances,  and  m  the 
difference  of  freight  alone  will  a  prolit  be  found 
sufficiently  large  forthe  im])orter  of  oats  from  abroad. 
For  a  season  therefore,  at  all  events,  a  limit  is 
placed  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvemeHt 
in  Ireland  ;  and  a  total  stop  to  the  cultiviition  of 
several  millions  of  acres  of  excellent  land  on  the 
banks  of  her  rivers,  and  in  other  situations  now  in 
a  perfect  state  of  nature,  must  arise  from  the  new 
corn  law.  The  free-traders  deal  occasionally  not  a 
little  in  contradictions.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  ■ 
instance,  they  complain  of  too  great  a  population  ;  J 
and  yet  by  their  measures  they  propose  to  give  em- 
ployment to  foreign  agiicullural  labourers  and 
foreign  seamen  in  supplying  the  British  people  with 
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fooil,  in  preference  to  British  field-work  men,  and 
British  seamen.  They,  iu  fact,  recommend  emigration 
to  the  colonies  to  the  unemployed  subjects  of  her 
Majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  they  pay  cash  to  fo- 
reigners for  large  supplies  of  food,  and  tlioy  pay 
wagps  to  foreign  seamen  for  delivering'  it  into  tlie 
British  ports  of  general  consumption.  This  system, 
however,  cannot  last,  because  the  precious  metals 
cannot  for  any  length  of  time  be  found  in  the  country 
large  enough  for  the  payment  of  foreign  provisions. 
The  new  corn  law  then  will  appear  in  the  unnatural 
character  of  an  enactment  for  the  advancement  of 
foreign  agricultural  pursuits,  and  of  foreign  manu- 
factuiing  and  commercial  operations  at  the  expence 
of  the  British  public.  After  our  credit,  and  onr 
money,  however,  are  gone — after  our  population  is 
reduced  to  a  level  with  Polish  serfs  and  Russian 
slaves,  then  indeed,  perhaps,  may  a  barter  trade  be 
established  amongst  nations;  but  this  is  no  justifiable 
reason  for  the  efforts  now  making  by  the  legislature 
to  introduce  a  state  of  society  so  very  much  beneath 
that  which,  for  a  century  at  least,  the  British  people 
have  enjoyed.  The  energy  of  the  people,  however, 
may  eventually  rise  superior  to  the  contemplated 
consequences  of  the  corn  bill,  and  the  threatened 
misfortunes  may  thereby  be  averted.  Tt  is  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that  bread  has  continued  at 
moderate  prices  during  the  last  month.  The  potatoes 
of  last  year,  also,  are  still  in  fair  condition  for  the 
late  period  of  the  season,  and  their  value  has  con- 
tinued to  be  exceedingly  moderate  during  the  whole 
of  the  year.  Those  of  the  new  crop  are  now  rather 
plentiful  than  otherwise  in  the  London  market,  and 
in  another  week  the  supply  will  be  abundant.  To 
this  most  important  and  valuable  article  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  the  rains  have  been  most  favourable 
and  beneficial,  and  an  abundant  growth  must  be  the 
consequence.  The  cultivators,  however,  will  find 
hereafter  all  our  markets  partly  supplied  with  foreign 
potatoes  ;  and  thus  will  the  tariff  of  custom-house 
duties,  as  passed  during  the  present  sessions  of 
parliament,  interfere  in  an  unfavourable  manner 
with  the  best  interests  of  tliose  who  have  embarked 
{heir  property  in  this  department  of  agriculture. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


JujfE  27. 

Per  Qr. 
Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red    ..     62    68 

Irish 52 

Old,  red    — 

Rye,  old 34 

BiftLEY,  Grinding  20  20    Malting   30 


56 


White 
Do.  .. 
Do — 

New....  36 
Chevalier  32 
Bero  .20  21 
Bmwn..  50 
Chevalier  C3 
Potato  'J5  26 

20  Cork,  white  22 

21  Westijort    22 
Black  ..     19 


Per  Qr. 
66  69  72 
61  59  62 


36 
32 
25 
61 

e-i 

26 


Irish 

Malt,  Suflblk  and  Nnrfollc    ....     56 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     56 

Oats,  Yorksh.  k.  Lincolnsli.,  feed     23 

Youshall  and  Cork  black     19 

Dublin    20 

Waterford,  white 16  17  20 

Nowrv 23     24 

Galway    15  10  18 

Scotch  feed    2i    26 

Cloiimel 22     23 

Londonderry 22     ■2'\ 

Beans,  Tick,  new 32    34 

Peas,  Grey 33    S4 

White 35     38 

Serd,  Kiipe 36/.    iOl. 

Linseed,  Baltic... 48 
Kn^'lisli  Red  Clover.. 

White — 

Mustard,  White    15    —        brown  15    13  per  bush. 
Tares,  aid    ....     28     30         new       36     44  per  qr. 
FLOtrn,  Town-made  59     —     Suffolk  47     — pr  sk.  of  280  lbs 
Sroi-klon   and   Norfolk.    45     — 
rOUKIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

WUEAT,  Daiitzic    60  (12  C4 

Hamburg    54     56 

Rostock    52    54 


Potato..  26 '^7  28 
Limerick  20  23  24 
SliKO    ..20  22  23 

Old 35     40 

JIaple . .  —  34 
Boilers  .     37     89 


Tribh..32;.  34/.  per  last. 
56        Odessa    60 
.     —    —  per  cwt. 


Barley  20  23 

OAT3,Brew 21  22    Feed...     18     20 

Bf.ans 24  25 

Peas 23  27 

I'LOtjR,  American,  per  brl 28  30    Baltic..     29    — 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  endi 


Mav  13th 

20tii  

27th 

June  3d 

lOth 

17th 

Aggregate  average 
of  the  six  weeks 
which  regulates 

the  duty 

Duties  payable 
in  London  till 
Wednoihdaynext 
inclusive,  and  at 
tlie  Outports  till 
thearrivalof  the 
mail  of  that  day 
from  London  . . 
Do.  on  grain  fram 
British  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe 


AVheat.  Barley.    Oats.  IRye.  Beans.   Peas, 


i6  3 
25  11 

25  11 

26  6 
26  8 
26  10 


19  6 
19  5 


31  S 

32  4 

33  7 
33  6 
31  9 
36  10 


33  3 


31  9 

31  7 

32  1 

32  5 

33  1 
33  9 


3!  3 

31  4 
80  H 
82  3 
82  7 

32  6 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES    by  |  AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 


the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
June  24th,  1842. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 63  10 

Barley 26  10 

Oats 21     0 

Rye 36  !0 

Bean.s 33     9 


Peas   32    6    Peas 


ponding  Gazette  in  the  last 
year,  Friday,  June  25th, 
1841. 

s.     d. 

Wheat 03    5 

Baulky 31    6 

Oats    21  U 

Rye..,, 35    9 

Beans 88    7 


37  11 


Account  shewing-  the  Quantities  of  Grain,  Meal, and 
Flour,  imported  into  the  United  King-dom,  in  the 
month  ended  the  5th  June,  1842  ;  the  Quantities  upon 
which  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consump- 
tion during-  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
maining in  VVureliouse  at  the  close  thereof. 

Quantity  eu-j     Quantity 

tered  for     remaining  in 
consuraplion.   warehouse. 


Foreign    Grain    and 
Flour. 


Wheat,  from  British 

Possessions 

Peas,  from  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Wheat,  foreign  .... 

Barley,  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Indian  Com,  do.... 
Buck  Wheat,  do.  .. 


Flour  and  Meal  from 

British  Possessions 

Flour  &;  iMenl, foreign 


Quantity 
imported' 


qrs.    bush.'      qrs.  bush, 

2950    4  5388  5 

455  3 

437  0 

70546  6 

1321  2 

9776  6 

237  7 

774  1 

529  3 

5958  6 


267353 
3628 
825 1 
715 
7885 
7171 
6771 


cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

9180     1     1 
52045    2    5 


cwte.  qrs.  lbs. 


569ri9     1  26 
28281     3     6 


qrs.    bush. 

1184  2 

2224  0 

983571"  7 

73974  2 

90928  5 

3-255  0 

33607  0 

60163  5 

10627  4 


cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

11949     I     5 
32KCS5     0  S5 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

June  27. 
The  transactions  in  the  Seed  IMarket  were  of  little 
importance,  and  no  change  occurred  in  quotations. 
There  was  a  sample  ot  vew  Brown  Mustard  seed 
shown  of  good  quality,  and  in  fine  dry  condition,  lor 
which  15?.  per  bush,  was  demanded. 

Linseed,  English,  sowing  50  66 

Baltic   —  —      crushing  48     60  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  5%  52 

Large,  foreign....  —  — 
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Clover, English,  red  ....  —  —       white    —  —  per  cwt. 

Flemish —  —         do..     —  — 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —  —         do..     —  — 

Old  do —  —         io..     —  — 

French —  —         do..     —  — 

Hempseed,  small 36  41      large..  46  48 

Coriander 10  16      old....  16  18  per  cwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..10  15      white..     9  ISpr.bush. 

Trefoil 16  35 

Rapeseed,  English  new..  40/.  48/. 

Rye  Grass,  English HO  42      Scotch   18  40 

Tares,  winter —  —      New..     4  5 

Canary,  new 75  73        fine     80  88 

Carraway.old 50  .52        new    48  49    52 

Linseed  Cakes,  English..   101.  10s.  to  11/. 

Do.          Foreign..  SI.  to  8/.  10s. 
Rapeseed  Cakes 6/.  53.  to  61.  10s. 


PRICES     OF     HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  June  27. 

The  liop  market  lias  been  less  fluctuatine  since  our 
last,  and  as  the  general  advices  from  the  plantations 
are  considered  more  favorable,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
back  the  duty  rather  higher,  and  w°  may  therefore  call 
it  130,000/.  The  letters  continue  contradictory  as  may 
be  expected,  from  the  different  localities  and  experience 
of  the  writers. 

WORCESTER,  (Saturday  /ast. )-Tlie  reports  to- 
d^y  from  the  hop  districts  are  rather  contradictory  ; 
seme  of  them  stating  an  increase,  but  others  decidedly 
less  fly  since  last  \\eck.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
accounts  are  unfavourable,  although  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  late  heavy  rains,  assisted  probably  by  the  vo- 
racious colliers,  have  partially  cleared  the  plants,  which 
from  all  parts  are  represented  to  be  growing  most  luxu- 
riantly, and  if  they  were  free  from  blight,  would  pro- 
bably go  on  prosperouily,  but  they  are  not  out  of  dan- 
ger so  long  as  tlicy  remain  in  their  present  foul  state. 
There  arc  a  few  hops  selling,  but|the  market  is  not  brisk. 
The  duty  has  been  backed  at  10,000^  to-day,  which  is 
higher  than  the  estimate  of  last  week. 

EAST  RETFORD,  June  22.~We  are  sorry  Io 
announce  that  since  our  last,  although  the  bines  have 
centinued  Io  grow  and  throw  out  their  lateral  branches, 
the  fly  and  filth  has  continued  to  increase,  and  that  to 
an  extent  altogether  unexpected  by  many  and  unfore- 
seen. Up  to  Saturday  last  the  weather  had  continued 
dry  and  hot,  though  the  nights  were  cool  and  refresh- 
ing, yet  the  fly  and  lice  continued  to  multiply,  and  it 
was  anticipated  that  a  good  sharp  fall  of  raia  would 
altogether  cleanse  the  plant,  or  otherwise  considerably 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  infliction  under  which  the 
bine  was  suffering.  Ultimately  rain  did  come,  but  at 
first  it  was  so  genial  and  calm  that  its  effects  were 
scarcely  perceptible  upon  the  hop  plant.  At  length 
tlie  desideratum  arrived,  and  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  last,  we  expe- 
rienced such  a  shower  as  we  have  not  done  for  some 
years.  The  rain  positively  descended  in  complete 
torrents,  so  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  Market-place 
was  completely  under  water  to  the  depth  of  some 
inches.  This  storm  appears  to  have  extended  through- 
out the  entire  hop  district,  and  it  was  hailed  as  a  deli- 
verer of  the  hop  plant  from  the  accumulated  loads  of 
filth  and  fly  which  infested  it.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  totally  failed  in  its  effect,  for  on  the 
following  (Tuesday )  morning,  the  lice  appeared  to  have 
increased  twenty  fold.  I\Iany  of  those  leaves  upon 
which  not  more  than  from  ten  to  thirty  could  be  found 
previously,  were  now  completely  covered,  and  thou- 
sands occupied  the  place  of  fifties.  Upon  the  old 
leaves,  too,  where  the  fly  had  hitherto  refused  to  take 
shelter,  numbers  were  tu  be  found,  which  is  an  unfail- 
ing test  that  the  blight  is  still  progressing.  In  some  of 
the  plantations,  likewise,  we  have  discovered  signs  of 
vegetable  repletion,  in  the  form  of  what  is  commonly 
designated  "  honey  dew,"  which,  if  it  be  not  checked 
speedily,  will  soon  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  what  the 
fly  and  lice  have  so  disastrously  begun.  We  have, 
throughout  the  present  season  and  up  to  the  present 


time,  expressed  our  fears  of  the  realization  of  any 
thing  like  a  crop  being  ultimately  gathered  ;  and  every 
succeeding  visit  tends  to  confirm  our  apprehensions. 
Favourable  weather  will  do  much — if  it  comes  ;  but 
such  is  the  depth  of  the  disease,  and  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  it  has  already  received,  that  we  think  it  next 
to  an  impossibility  the  powers  of  the  plant  should  so  far 
rally  as  to  make  it  i>nytliing  like  productive  during  the 
present  season.— Do/iaii/er  Gazette. 

POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK,  WATERSIDE,  June  27. 
The  fine  growing  weather  with  frequent  showers 
during  the  past  week,  has  been  highly  favourable  to 
the  production  of  vegetables.  The  metropolitan  mar- 
kets received  a  good  supply  of  new  Potatoes  on  Satur- 
day last  from  the  farmers  in  the  vicinage  of  the  metro- 
poli;,  and  the  demand  has  now  become  pretty  general 
for  them.  They  were  in  request  at  prices  varying  from 
10s.  to  14s.  per  cwt.,  according  to  sample.  The  smaller 
sort  in  proportion.  'J  he  quantity  of  old  Potatoes  re- 
ceived in  ships  at  the  water-side  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 
From  Scotland,  500  tons  ;  South  Devons,  440  ;  Jer- 
sey, 80  ;  Essex,  75.  Total,  1,095  tons.  The  best  sam- 
ples have  maintained  good  prices,  but  many  ol  the 
above  have  come  to  market  in  perishable  condition  ; 
they  will  not  keep,  and  must  be  sold  for  what  they  will 
realize.  New  Potatoes  are  now  becoming  plentiful, 
consequently  the  trade  at  the  water-side  is  nearly  ter- 
minated.   This  closes  our  report  for  the  season. 

PIIESENT  PRICES  AS  SUBJOINED. 

S.  S. 

York    Reds 90  to  1 00  per  ton. 

Scotehdo 50        65 

Devons 80        90 

Jersey   Blues    —        70 

Kent  Kidneys —         70 

Kent,  Whites     05 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
JrsE  27. 

Down  Ewes  and  H'ethers O.Jd. 

Down  Teggs     lid. 

Down  Wethers   9^d. 

Down  Hogs 9id. 

Half-bred  Hogs    ll|d. 

Flannel  Wool 8id.  to  11^. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    7|d. 

LIVERPOOL,  June  25. 
Scotch.— There  has  been  very  little  doing  in  laid 
Highland  Wool  this  week,  nor  do  we  expect  much  will 
be  done  now  until  after  the  wool  fairs  in  the  north  that 
come  on  about  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  above 
remarks  will  apply  to  all  other  kinds  of  Scotch  wool. 

s.    d,     s.   d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..     7    a  to    7    6 

White    do.  do 10    9      11     0 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..     8    6      10    0 

Do.  washed         do 9    9      11     0 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 9    0      10    0 

Do.  washed 11    6      16    0 

White  Cheviot,  washed    18    0      20     0 

FOREIGN. 

CITY,  June  27. — The  arrivals  of  wool  last  week  in 
the  port  of  London,  chiefly  from  Hobart  'J'own,  were 
large,  being  altogether  3624  bales.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 2586  bales  were  Van  Dieman's  Land,  275  from 
South  Australia,  83  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  200 
from  Russia,  401  from  Odessa,  70  from  Germany,  and 
9  from  Belgium, 

The  brokers  and  others  in  the  trade  having  had  time 
to  review  their  catalogues,  and  institute  comparisons 
as  to  the  result  of  the  recent  sales,  we  are  glad  to  fin! 
that  the  opinions  expressed  are  quite  as  favourable  as 
those  to  which  we  gave  expression  in  our  previous  re- 
ports, and  during  their  continuance. 

Printed  by  Josepli  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 
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PLATE    I. 

PORTRAIT     OF      ROBERT      BAKE  WELL,     ESQ. 


PLATE     II. 


The  subject  of  our  second  Plate  is  a  Cart  Stallion,  the  property  of  Mr.  I 

of  Risby,  Lincolnshire,  to  which  the  first  Prize  of  <£5  was  awarded  at  the  me ^ 

North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Brigg,  on  the  6th  August,  1841 


saac  Brice, 
meeting  of  the 


A  BRIEF   SKETCH 


OP 


ROBERT    BAKEWELL,    ESQ. 

Memoirs  oi  utilitarians  d^ve  very  seldom  written. 
The  quiet  tenor  of  their  lives,  unlike  the  glare  of 
that  which  sheds  a  halo  around  the  heads  of  the 
warrior  and  the  statesman,  aflfords  but  little  field 
for  the  display  of  the  talent  of  the  biographer  : 
hence  it  is  that  the  real  benefactors  of  mankind 
are  but  too  frequently  passed  over  in  silence,  and 
we  walk  over  the  green  sward  that  flourishes  where 
the  remains  of  those  whose  energies  were  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  race  of  animals,  that 
contribute  largely  to  add  to  the  creature  comforts 
of  man,  moulder  into  primitive  dust,  without  even 
thinking  that  we  tread  on  hallowed  soil;  for  the 
earth  beneath  which  a  good  man  rests,  is  hallowed 
by  the  remembrauce  of  his  virtues  and  bis  use- 
fulness. 

Mr.  Bakewell,  who  was  the  pride  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  last  century,  and  justly  cele- 
brated for  his  improvements  in  the  breeding  of 
long-horned  cattle  and  sheep,  has  been  strangely 
neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his 
warmest  and  most  grateful  advocates.  But  such 
is  the  way  of  the  world  :  neglect,  almost  univer- 
sally, is  the  reward  of  merit  ;  and  it  is  but  too 
frequently  the  case  that  an  Mswrper  gains  the  prize, 
while  the  real  utilitarian  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  It  is  our  wish  to  pay  due 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  and, 
scanty  as  our  materials  are,  we  will  endeavour  to 
add  one  more  laurel  t»  the  wreath  which  so  justly 
encircled  his  brows  ;  for 

"  He  lived  and  died  beloved,  and  deeply  mourned" 

OLD   SERIES.} 


by  a  circle  of  friends   who  now,   like  him,  are 
"  food  for  worms." 

The  man  who  is  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race  has  a  right  to  expect  to  live  in  the  memories 
of  posterity.  Mr.  Bakewell  will  do  so ;  and  al- 
though this  tribute  to  his  memory  comes  some- 
what late,  it  will,  at  least,  be  appreciated  as  an 
offering  at  the  shrine  of  honest  merit. 

Robert  Bakewell  was  first  introduced  into  this 
sublunary  world  at  Dishley  Grange,  near  Lough- 
borough, in  Leicestershire,  in  1726.  The  farm  of 
Dishley  Grange  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  ancestors,  and  those  from  whom  he  more  im- 
mediately descended  held  the  property  on  a  lease 
of  ninety-nine  years  from  the  family  of  Phillipps, 
of  Garrendon  ;  it  having  been  purchased  in  1693 
by  a  Sir  Ambrose  Phillipps. by  whom  it  was  leased 
to  the  forefathers  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  The  term  of 
the  lease  expired  very  shortly  before  Mr.  Bake- 
well's  decease  ;  and  the  farm,  which  consists  of 
about  457  acres,  then  came  into  the  occupation  of 
his  nephew,  Mr.  Honeybourne,  who  resided  upon 
it  until  he  died,  which  was  about  twenty  years 
after  the  demise  of  his  uncle.  But  with  Mr. 
Bakewell,  Dishley  lost  all  its  importance,  and  his 
successor  failed  in  becoming  even  a  shadow  of 
the  great  practical  man  who  had  been  its  previous 
proprietor. 

The  Bakewell  family  would  appear  to  have  been 
long  settled  at  Dishley,  as  in  the  chancel  of  Dish- 
ley Chapel,  where  the  remains  of  this  celebrated 
man  lie  interred,  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  his 
father,  Robert  Bakewell,  who  died  in  1773,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  also  that  of  another 
Robert  Bakewell,  probably  his  grandfather,  who 
died  in  1716,  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Bakewell  him- 
self ended  his  valuable  life  on  the  1st  of  October, 
G  [No.  2,— VOL,  XVII. 
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1795,  at  the  age  of  69 — too  early  for  "  his  coun- 
try's good." 

Perhaps,  during  the  last  century,  no  man  did  so 
much  towards  increasing-  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  as  Mr.  Bakewell.  He  was  unwea- 
ried in  his  exertions,  and  enthusiastic  irt  bringing 
to  perfection  his  favourite  pursuits,  tn  every 
branch  of  the  science  he  was  persevering  to  the 
end  ;  and  by  strenuous  exertions  made  himself 
master  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivation  pur- 
sued not  only  by  the  English  farmers,  but  also 
those  of  Foreign  cultivators.  He  did  ftOt  content 
himself  witli  the  mere  knowledge  which  he  had 
thus  laboriously  and  industriously  obtained,  but  he 
introduced  that  system  into  his  own  farming 
practice  which  is  now  generally  pursued  in  Leices- 
tershire.* But  the  great  glory  which  is  attached 
to  the  name  of  Robert  Bakewell  is  in  the  vast  im- 
provements which  he  made  in  the  breed  of  cattle. 
The  different  nations  of  Europe  supplied  him  with 
the  materiel,  and  Nature  herself  might  have  won- 
dered at  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  bringing 
her  works  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection.  It 
was  from  Flanders  that  he  principally  procured  his 
famous  breed  of  black  cart-horses,  now  nearly,  if 
not  quite  extinct,  which  have  been  thus  described. 
They  were  lighter-legged  and  flatter-boned  than 
those  now  in  use,  but  of  great  strength,  more 
especially  in  their  fore-quarters,  with  erect  heads 
and  fine  crests.  One  of  this  breed  was  of  such  ex- 
cessive beauty  of  proportions,  that  he  was  likened 
to  the  fancied  war-horse  of  the  Gorman  painters. 
He  must  indeed  have  been  a  splendid  and  pic- 
turesque animal,  for  a  man  of  moderate  height 
seemed  to  shrink  under  his  fore-end,  which  rose 
so  perfectly  upright,  that  his  ears  stood,  fa  qualifi- 
cation that  Mr.  13akewell  deemed  indispensible  to 
the  beauty  of  a  horse, ^  perpendicularly  over  his 
fore-feet.  This  animal  was  the  entire  horse  which 
Mr.  Bakewell  christened  K,-h  and  which  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  elegant  creatures  of  his 
class  that  was  ever  bred  within  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  allowed  to  be  the  first  breeder 
of  horses  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  ;  and 
King  George  the  Third,  who  claims  the  honourable 
distinction  of  adding  to  his  regal  titles  that  of 
being  the  farmer's  friend,  particularly  distin- 
guished him  by  his  notice  and  approbation.  This 
conferred  honour  both  on  the  Monarch  and  the 
subject,  for  it  is  unfortunately  now  too  much  the 
fashion  to  neglect  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  A  horse  which  Mr.  Bakewell  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  his  Sovereign,  and  which  was 
afterwards  publicly  shown  for  some  months  in 
London,  was  "  the  meanest  of  the  breed ;"  yet 
its  symmetry  was  beautiful,  and  its  form  not  de- 
ficient in  utility  j  it  was,  in  fact,  a  picturable 
animal. 

Mr.  Bakewell    had    too    much  good    sense  to 

*  In  Mr.  Nichols's  valuable  work,  "  The  History 
of  Leicestershire,"  honourable  mention  is  made  of 
INIr.  Bakewell.  We  are  there  told,  at  the  time  that 
work  was  compiled,  that  "  he  worked  the  drill  and 
horse-hoe  as  they  are  now  used  ;  and  the  identical 
implement  with  which  he  drilled  his  grain  and  his 
turnips,  was  then  used  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  the  same  person  who  worked  it  upon  Mr.  Bake- 
well's  farm  in  his  life-time." 

t  Of  this  breed  Mr.  Bakewell  used  frequently 
to  let  out  his  entire  horses  for  the  season,  for  the 
Bum  of  150  guineas  each. 


keep  useless  stock  ;  he  made  even  his  mai'es 
work  in  the  team,  but  they  were  treated  as  gently 
as  a  man  would  treat  his  wife,  and  the  use  of  the 
whip  was  entirely  prohibited  at  Dishley.*  It  is 
somewhat  unfoi-tunate  that  this  fine  breed  sho«ld 
have  befen  su(»ferSfe<i«d  by  *  heavyliegged  race, 
whose  n\ioven\ehtS  Are  siVail-^ced,  aftd  decidedly 
inferior  for  agricultural  purposes.  Is  there  no  one 
among  our  friends  who  would  devote  his  attention 
to  this  important  subject  ? 

The  pride  of  Mr.  Bakewell  was  to  improve  the 
chisis  of  (domestic  animals,  and  his  celebrity  as  a 
breeder  of  long-horned  cattle  will  ever  shed  a 
halo  over  his  name.  It  appears  he  selected  the 
finest  individuals  of  the  Warwickshire  species, 
principally  from  the  herds  of  Mr.  Webster,  near 
Coventry,  and  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Rolwright,  which, 
being  crossed  with  the  most  excellent  of  the  Lan- 
cashire breed,  produced  a  stock  of  cattle  that  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  but  fashion  varies,  even  with  respect  to 
animals,  though  the  Dishley  breed  was  kept  up 
for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Bakewell, 
by  Mr.  Paget,  of  Ibstock,  Mr.  Astley,  of  Addeston, 
and  to  a  more  recent  period,  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  of 
South  Croxton  ;  though  when  a  sale  of  the  latter 
gentleman's  stock  took  place,  about  thirty  years 
after  that  of  Mr.  Paget's,  there  was  a  great  depre- 
elation  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  cattle,  although 
they  were  allowed  to  be  some  of  the  best  and 
purest  specimens  of  the  Dishley  herd.  We  cannot 
give  a  better  proof  of  the  value  that  was  attached 
to  this  breed  than  to  attach  the  prices  a  few  of  the 
lots  fetched  at  the  first  day's  sale  of  Mr^  Paget's 
stock  on  the  14th  of  November,  1793  :  — 

Guineas. 

Lot  8.  Short-tail,  by  Shakspcare    38 

9.  Eyebright,  by  a  bull  bred  by  Mr. 

Varnam    51 

14.  Strawberry,  by  a  Dishley  bull. . . .     31 

16.  Brindled  Eyebright 33 

26.  Penn 35 

29.  Young  Dandy 30 

30.  Brindled  Finch-Tidy 29 

At  this  sale  the  famous  bull,  Shakspeare,  which  was 
bredbyMr.FowIer,byShakspeare,?)ere,  outofYoung 
Nell,  fetched  400  guineas,  to  which  the  seller  append- 
ed the  condition  that  he  should  have  the  privilege 
of  having  the  use  of  him  for  two  cows  yearly.  The 
heifers  by  this  animal  also  sold  well,  one  two- 
years  old,  realising  84  guineas,  and  another,  one 
year  older,  70  guineas.  Mr.  Bakewell  preferred 
rearing  small-boned  cattle,  and  considered  them 
to  be  in  every  way  the  most  profitable,  both  to 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  He  also  strongly 
recommended  great  attention  being  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  cows  intended  for  breeders,  and 
justly  remarked  that,  when  a  sound  discretion  was 
not  used,  the  produce  often  failed,  and  then  the 
bull  was  frequently  unjustly  blamed.  He  was 
exceedingly  particular  in  his  own  selections, and  he 
prized  his  favourite  bull,  called  I'wopenny,  so 
highly,  that  he  refused  200/.  for  him  ;  and  he  ap- 

*  These  mares  wore  valued,  about  the  year  1785, 
at  oOl.,  40/.,  and  50Z.  each.  The  famous  Corinthian 
Bulls,  which  are  described  as  being-  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  symmetrical  in  their  proportions,  are 
made  to  do  all  the  heavy  work  on  the  rich  land  that 
is  termed  the  Terra  Firma  of  Italy.  Their  colour  is 
described  as  being,  generally,  a  bluish  roan  ;  horns 
long,  tapering  off  to  a  point,  white  as  polished  ivory, 
and  finished  with  a  bright  black  tip  at  the  end. 
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pears  to  have  been  somewhat  choice  of  his  pro- 
duce, for  he  rarely  sold  any  of  them,  though  he  let 
them  at  high  prices  for  the  season.* 

Celebrated  and  excellent  as  iMr.  Bakewell's 
breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  were,  still  more  so  was 
his  breed  of  sheep.  Perhaps  at  no  period  of  time, 
certainly  not  in  his,  was  such  an  improvement 
made  in  this  valuable  animal.  In  tiic  present  day 
cultivators  of  flowers  are  continually  producing; 
new  species,  but  Mr.  Bakewell  was  before-hand 
with  them,  for  he  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
the  producer  of  a  new  variety  of  sheep.  Combined 
eCForts  frequently  produce  great  improvements  ; 
for  practical  men,  by  condensing  their  energies 
into  one  focus,  may  bring  forward  important  re^ 
suits.  But  iMr.  Bakewell's  was  a  master-mind  ; 
his  own  skill  and  genius  overcame  obstacles  that 
to  others  appeared  to  be  insurmouritable  ;  and  his 
long-wooHed  sheep  became  the  pride  of  Leicester- 
shire. It  was  entirely  his  own  work,  and  the 
time  he  took  to  complete  his  wonderful  improve- 
ment was  incredibly  short.  In  our  day  ihe  south- 
downs  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  by  Ellman,  Grantham,  'Webb,  tlie  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  others,  the  superiority  of  whose 
flocks  do  honour  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  ;  but  they  were  brought  to  this  state 
of  perfection  by  the  union  of  several  parties  :  Mr. 
Bakewell  stood  alone,  and  to  him  we  are  solely  in- 
debted for  that  beautiful  and  useful  animal,  the 
new  Leicester  sheep. 

It  was  not  on  a  sudden  that  !\Ir.  Bakewell  at- 
tained his  high  celebrity  as  a  sheep-breeder.  It 
is  recorded  of  him  that  the  first  ram  he  let  out  he 
drove  himself  to  Leicester  fair,  and  obtained  only 
Ifis.  for  the  use  of  him  for  tbe  season.  About 
1760  his  rams  did  not  sell  for  more  than  from  two 
to  three  guineas  eacb,  and  after  this  time  he  did 
not  receive  for  their  hire  more  than  from  15s.  to 
a  guinea  per  head.  He  now  gradually  advanced 
his  terms,  and  in  1770  he  let  some  of  them  fur  25 
guineas.  Mr.  Bakewell  used  to  tell  an  anecdote 
respecting  the  difference  of  judgment  in  respect 
to  the  value  of  cattle.  He  was  once  attending 
Loughborough  Tup-market,  where  he  had  a  ram 
which  he  had  let  for  25  guineas.  Soon  after  the 
agreement  was  concluded,  another  farmer  offered 
to  purchase  the  animal,  and  Mr.  Bakewell  jest- 
ingly fixed  the  price  at  25s.  The  farmer  consi- 
dered this  too  much,  and  offered  18s.,  and  even- 
tually they  parted  for  2s.  This  was  something  on 
a  par  with  the  judgment  of  some  Leicestershire 
farmers  respecting  a  heifer  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  80  guineas,  and  which  they,  a  few 
days  after,  priced  at  81.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  dawning  of  his  fame  and  fortune.  The 
reputation  and  prices  of  his  stock  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, that  in  a  very  short  time  400  guineas  was 
given  for  the  use  of  a  ram  for  the  season.  One,  called 
the  Two-pounder,  produced  him  in  one  season 
800  guineas,  besides  the  produce  of  his  own  ewes 
that  were  put  to  him,  so  it  may  be  fairly  cal- 
culated that  the  profits  of  the  produce  averaged 
him  1,200  guineas  for  one  season. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Mr.  Bakewell  was  first 
brought  into  action  about  the  middle  of  the  last 

*  Mr.  Bakevrell  had,  at  Dishley  Farm,  several 
carcases  of  the  difl'erent  breeds  preserved  whole  in 
pickle,  which  distinctly  shewed  the  thickness  of  the 
flesh  and  fat,  and  also  tbe  sraallness  of  the  offal. 
He  had  likewise  skeletons,  with  distinct  portions  of 
the  bones,  beads,  ribs,  6cc.,  of  tbe  animals. 


century,  and  from  that  time  wc  may  date  the  im- 
provement of  the  Leicester  sheep.  About  that 
period  he  engaged  John  I'lrcedon  for  his  head 
shepherd,  and  it  appears  that  he  soon  became  his 
confidant.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  entered 
actively  into  his  master's  i)lans,  for  he  had  the  en- 
tire control  over  the  formation  of  the  new  l)reed, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bakewell,  but  they  kept 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished  a  profound 
secret.*  This  seems  somewhat  strange,  as  Mr. 
Bakewell  was  a  liberal-minded  man,  and  in  after 
years  the  knowledge  of  his  process  might  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  his  country.  But  his 
whole  mind  was  devoied  to  the  science  in  which 
he  had  engaged,  and  whilst  he  was  practically 
working  out  his  plans,  it  is  probable  that  if  any  of 
his  schemes  proved  failures,  he  wished  them  to  be 
kept  as  secret  as  possible.  In  this  he  acted 
wisely,  for  too  frequently  the  observations  of 
"  good-natured  friends"  tfend  to  damp  the  spirit,  and 
check  the  energies  of  a  man  who  risks  his  reputa- 
tion on  the  success  of  his  experiments.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  crosses 
he  used  to  form  his  beautiful  flock.  Conjectures 
have  been  various  :  some  have  considered  that  the 
principal  crosses  he  made  were  between  the  old 
long-woolled  Leicesters,  and  the  ill-formed  animal 
that  in  those  days  fed  upon  the  grassy  hills  of 
Charwood  forest  ;  but,  after  all,  conjecture  is  not 
proof.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  denying  dispute, 
that  all  his  crosses  were  made  from  the  best  in- 
dividuals of  the  different  flocks,  and  these  he,  in 
all  probability,  crossed  again  with  some  of  another 
breed.  His  great  object  was  to  gain  the  greatest 
weight  of  meat  upon  the  sinallest  quantity  of 
bone,  and  to  combine  this  with  symmetry  of  form, 
early  maturity,  fine  quality  of  flesh,  and  a  propen- 
sity to  fatten.  Some  breeders  consider  the  size 
of  the  animal  to  be  too  small,  but  Mr.  Bakewell's 
o})inion  was,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  mutton 
would  be  procured  from  a  given  quantity  of  acres, 
grazed  by  a  laiger  number  of  small  sheep,  than 
from  a  smaller  quantity  of  larger  animals  possess- 
ing less  api)etite. 

Arthur  Young,  who  is  no  mean  authority,  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Bakewell  was  very  curious  in 
the  breed  of  his  sheep,  and  he  considered  both  his 
rams  and  his  ewes  to  be  perfect  specimens.  He 
describes  tiieir  appearance  thus: — "Their  bodies 
are  as  true  barrels  as  could  be  seen — round, 
broad  backs,  and  the  legs  not  above  six  inches 
long;  and  a  most  unusual  proof  of  kindly  fatten- 
ing is  their  feeling  quite  fat  just  within  their  fore- 
legs on  the  ribs — a  point  in  which  sheep  are  never 
examined  in  common,  from  common  breeds  never 
carrying  any  fat  there.  In  his  breed  of  sheep  he 
proceeds  exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  with 
oxen — the  fattening  in  the  valuable  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  living  on  much  poorer  food  than 
other  sorts.  He  has  found  from  various  experi- 
ence in  many  parts  of  tbe  kingdom,  as  well  as 
upon  his  own  farm,  that  no  land  is  too  had  for  a  ffood 
breed  of  cattle,  and  particularly  sheep.  It  may  HOt 
be  pro])er  for  large  stock,  that  is,  large-boned 
stock,  but  undoubtedly  more  proper  for  a  valu- 

*  Probably  the  invariable  custom  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well  not  to  engage  his  servants  for  a  term  of  less 
than  four  years,  might  have  contributed  to  prevent 
tbe  secrets  of  his  system  being  known.  The  well- 
used  servant  naturally  becomes  attached  to  bis  mas- 
ter, and  the  honest  one  will  never  betray  the  confi- 
dence that  has  been  reposed  in  him. 
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able  well-made  sheep,  than  the  usual  wretched 
sorts  found  in  most  parts  of  England  on  poor 
soils,  such  as  the  moor  sheep,  the  Welch  ones, 
and  the  Norfolks  ;  and  he  would  hazard  a  mode- 
rate stake  that  his  own  breed,  each  sheep  of  which 
is  worth  several  of  those  poor  sorts,  would  do 
better  on  those  poor  soils  than  the  stock  generally 
found  on  them  ;  a  good  and  true  shape  having 
been  found  the  strongest  indication  of  hardiness." 
According  to  Mr.  Young,  the  breed  of  the  sheep 
was  originally  Lincolnshire,  which  was  wonder- 
fully improved  by  Mr,  Bakewell ;  and  another 
person,  who  visited  Dishley  in  1790,  informs  us 
that  he  was  likely  to  make  by  his  tups  that  sea- 
son fully  to  the  amount  of  3,000  guineas.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  money  that 
Mr.  Bakewell  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  stock,  at  the  very  noontide  of 
his  fame  be  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulties,  which  would  not  appear  to  have  been 
brought  on  entirely  by  the  expences  he  bestowed 
on  the  necessary  experiments  for  perfecting  the 
improvements  of  his  flock,  but  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  that  congregated  together  at  Dishley. 
Several  of  the  principal  of  our  nobility  were  fre- 
quently his  guests,  and  Mr.  Bakewell,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  as  liberal  as  his  mind  was  noble,  enter- 
tained them  in  the  same  expensive  style  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  live  in  themselves  when  at  home. 
This,  of  course,  increased  the  expences  of  his  es- 
tablishment enormously,  and  the  host  of  Dishley 
Grange  might  truly  have  told  some  of  his  guests, 
as  the  late  Lady  Rendlesham  once  remarked  to 
the  last  Duke  of  York,  whea  he  took  his  leave, 
that  Rendlesham  House  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  inn  on  the  road.  It  was  also  an  unfavourable 
period  for  making  money  by  the  cultivation  of 
land  :  the  war  with  America  had  considerably  re- 
duced the  value  of  produce,  and  the  article  of 
wool,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him, 
was  so  greatly  depreciated,  that  it  was  sold  as  low 
as  nine  shillings  per  tod.  All  other  articles  being 
also  proportionably  reduced,  his  expences  great, 
and  his  hospitality  unlimited,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  his  finding  himself  in  difficulties.  But 
even  then  Bakewell  kept  up  his  high  position,  for 
when  his  stock  was  valued  (the  unexpired  term 
of  his  lease  being  included  in  the  valuation),  there 
was  a  balance  in  his  favour  of  from  1,500/.  to 
2,000Z.  From  documents  that  may  be  considered 
of  the  highest  authenticity — the  valuations  that 
>yere  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  trustees  at  that 
time— we  will  make  an  extract  to  show  the  prices 
at  which  a  portion  of  his  sheep  were  estimated  : — 

£  s. 

Willow  piece....    26  Ewes  and  lambs 81  18 

Top  piece 19        „              „     ....  99  15 

Balk  piece 6  Shear-hog  rams  ... .  4'i  10 

Marl  piece 6  Ewes  and  lambs ....  31  10 

Thorpe  close  ... .   26  Tbeaves 109  4 

Mill  leys 10  Shear-hog  rams  ... .  200  0 

Mill  close 10          ,,            ,,      ....  260  0 

Cow  close 3  Rams    50  0 

J.         3      „        . . , 300  0 

From  the  same  document  we  find  the  sums 
that  some  of  his  long-horned  beasts  were  valued 
at,  were,  in  the  £ 

Mill  close,  one  red  cow  and  cow-calf 35 

,,         one  cow  and  bull-calf 50 

„         one  cow  and  cow-calf 40 

„        one  two-year-old  bull 70 


Land  piece,  one  red  cow  and  calf  . .  rtvwit  ►v:£40 

,,         one  cow  and  cal  f ..,,.;:     CO 

Brook  piece,  one  cow  and  calf 35 

,,  one  cow  and  calf 30 

,,  one  cow    30 

,,  one  cow  and  cow-calf 30 

Cow  close,  one  bull 20 

Barn,  four  bulls 105 

„     three  cows 150 

„     three  cows   60* 

Ai  a  practical  farmer  Mr.  Bakewell  attained 
great  celebrity.  He  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and 
we  may  say  full  half  a  century  before  any  of  his 
neighbours.  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  land  in 
Leicestershire  is  even  now  so  well  cultivated  as 
Dishley  farm  was  when  its  possessor  died.  He 
adopted  the  system  of  irrigation,  and  turned  a 
small  rivulet  that  flowed  along  a  portion  of  his 
farm  to  such  good  account,  that  from  it  he  con- 
trived to  water  from  60  to  80  acres  of  meadow-land 
every  season.  He  turned  this  little  brook  also  to 
other  useful  purposes, making  it  to  feed  a  mill,  and 
save  the  trouble  and  expence  of  carting  his  tur- 
nips, which,  being  thrown  intb  the  stream,  were 
allowed  to  float  down  with  the  current  to  the 
barn  end,  where  their  further  progress  was  impe- 
ded by  a  grating  at  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  from 
which  they  were  taken  out  and  laid  up,  clean  and 
freight  free,  for  the  winters'  supply.  The  idea 
was  beautifully  simple,  and  eminently  useful,  but 
Mr.  Bakewell  possessed  a  mind  that  was  contin- 
nually  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  rural  aflairs. 
He  pursued  the  drill  system  of  Tull,  never  sowing 
broadcast :  both  grain  and  turnips  he  alvv'ays  sowed 
by  the  drill,  and  kept  the  ground  clean  by  the 
horse-hoc.  There  was  a  striking  contrast  also  in 
his  system  of  ploughing  and  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Some  of  them  employed  from  four  to  seven  horses 
at  the  plough  on  a  sandy  loam  soil,  and  then  did 
not  turn  up  much  more  than  half  an  acre  per  day. 
Mr.  Bakewell  invariably  confined  himself  to  a 
pair,  and  stirred  up  an  acre  with  ease,  thus 
quadrupling  the  quantity  of  work  done  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  strength.  Dishley,  in  fact, 
was  a  school  of  practical  agricultural  reform,  and 
it  appears  rather  wonderful  that  the  system  was 
not  generally  adopted  by  the  Leicestershire  far- 
mers. It  is  not  now  unusual  in  that  county  to 
see  a  string  of  four  or  five  horses  attached  to  the 
plough.  For  a  long  time  the  drill  system  also  met 
with  considerable  o])position,  but  within  some  few 
years  it  has  been  looked  upon  in  a  more  favourable 
light.  Cultivators  naturally  look  to  the  amount 
of  profits  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  practice 
of  any  separate  system;  that  of  Mr.  Bakewell  did 
not  place  him  among  the  wealthy,  but  had  he  been 
less  liberal  in  his  ideas,  less  given  to  hospitality, 
less  visited  by  the  patrician  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, who  entailed  enormous  expences  upon 
him,  he  must  have  lived  and  died  a  rich  man, 
whether  it  was  his  desire  to  do  so  or  not.  It  does 
not  follow  that  a  system  must  be  erroneous  because 
it  does  not  at  once  open  a  mine  of  gold  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  inventor.  Every  system  must  have 
time  to  work,  and  every  effort  at  improvement 
deserves,  and  ought  to  receive,  the  strictest  atten- 
tion. A  practical  agriculturist  is  of  far  more  value 
to  a  nation  than  even   a   practical  manufacturer, 

*  Old  Comely,  the  parent  mother  of  all  the  above      m 
stock  of  cattle,  lived  to  the  age  ot  26  years.      When      ^ 
killed,   the   fat  on   her  sirloin  was  four  inches  in 
thickness. 
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for  the  benefits  the  one  confers  upon  tho  human 
race  are  lasting — the  other  but  transient;  yet  both 
deserve  to  be  honoured  by  their  country. 

Disbley  Grange  was  not  exactly  what  a  fashion- 
able auctioneer  would  term  '•  one  of  Nature's  most 
favoured  spots,"  but  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  it  became  more  noted  for  its  usefulness 
than  its  beauty.  Clumps  of  willows  were  planted 
for  ornament  and  shelter,  which  were  carefully 
cut  every  seven  years,  and  the  wood  thus  sup- 
plied was  brought  into  use  to  make  handles  for 
rakes,  and  other  purposes  of  husbandry,  mani- 
festly causing  a  great  saving  of  expense.  Even  the 
peelings  of  the  willows  were  not  thrown  away,  but 
by  the  direction  of  the  master  hand,  were  applied 
to  make  the  bottoms  of  the  sacks.  Swampy  as  the 
grounds  adjoining  the  house  were,  Mr.  Bakewell 
contrived  to  make  even  their  barrenness  avail- 
able. 

The  gardens  were  cultivated  rather  for  utility 
than  for  shew  ;  the  fish  ponds  were  always  kept 
well  stored,  and  even  the  drainings  from  the  yard 
were  conveyed  to  the  brook,  and  thus,  mixed  with 
the  water,  used  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  irrigating 
and  manuring  certain  fields  belonging  to  the 
farm. 

It  ought  to  have  been  remarked  that  the  liberality 
and  high-mindedness  of  Mr.  Bakewell  never  evinced 
itself  more  fully  than  in  his  incessant  application 
to  the  improvement  of  the  Dishley  estate.  He  was 
but  a  tenant,  but  he  yearly  increased  the  value  of 
the  land  he  rented  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 
He  stood  forth  as  a  model  for  all  practical  farmers 
to  study;  an  example  for  all  honest  tenants  to  fol- 
low. He  was  indeed  a  man  of  rare  merit,  and  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  his  fellow.  But, 
like  almost  all  men  who  have  benefitted  and  en- 
rlthed  their  country,  and  increased  ten-fold  the 
wisdom  of  posterity,  by  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries in  arts,  sciences,  and  agriculture ;  Bake- 
well  has  been  allowed  to  rest  wiihout  even  a  mo- 
nument to  his  memory.  He  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  good  of  the  public ;  his  own  immediate 
interests  he  disregarded,  without  once  thinking 
that  future  ages  would  have  cause  to  pay  the 
greatest  veneration  to  his  memory.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  agricultural  patriot,  for 
the  man  who  endeavours  by  incessant  exertions  to 
improve  the  animal  creation,  is  fully  as  deserving 
of  that  distinctive  appellation,  as  is  the  statesman 
whose  exertions  are  employed  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. 

We  are  proud  of  being  able  to  pay  this  slight 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
amiable  man,  who  by  his  genius  has  created  and 
scattered  over  the  green  hills,  and  verdant  mea- 
dows of  his  native  land,  an  animal  whose  beauty 
and  usefulness  will  ever  be  a  living  monument  to 
record  his  name.  To  him  the  English  agricultu- 
rists owe  an  imperishable  debt  of  gratitude,  and 
we  will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Arthur 
Young,  who  says,  "  Let  me  exhort  the  farmers  of 
this  kingdom  to  take  Mr.  Bakewell  as  a  pattern 
in  many  points  of  great  importance  ;  they  will  find 
their  account  in  it,  and  the  kingdom  in  general  be 
benefited  not  a  little." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  give 
a  few  particulars  of  the  prices  which  some  of  the 
Ewes  of  the  Dishley  breed  fetched,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Paget,  when  sold  by  public  auction  on  the  I6th  of 
November,  1793. 


Lot.      Ewes.    Gs.each.   Amount.  Bought  by 

2  . .     5     . .     20     . .     100    . .   Mr.  Stubbings. 

3  ..    5     ..     22     ..    110    ..   Mr.  S.Stone. 

4  ..     5    ..     20    ..     100    ..   Mr.  Tomalin. 
3    ...     5     ..    30     ..     150    ..    Mr.  Breedon. 

6  ..    5    ..     62     ..     310    ..    Mr.  Buckley. 

7  . .    5     . .     29     . .     145    . .    Mr.  Bennett. 
9     ..    5    ..     22     ..     110    ..    Mr.  Boyer. 

11  ..    5    ..    25     ..     125    ..    Mr.  Bennett. 

12  ..    5     ..    16     ..      80     ..    Mr.  Powrise. 

14  ..     5     ..     20     ..     100    ..    Mr.Freyer. 

15  ..    5    ..     20     ..     100     ..   Mr.  Deverell. 

16  ..     5    ..     18     ..       90    ..   Mr.  Wingfield. 

17  ..     5    ..    30    ..     150     ..   Mr.  S.Stone. 

18  . .     5     . .     W    ..     100    . .   Mr.  Martin. 

20    . .    5    . .     20     . .     100     . .   Lord  Egremont. 

23     ..    3    ..     16     ..       80    ..   Lord  Egremont. 

37     ..     5    ..     45     ..     225     ..    Mr.  Pelkinton. 
♦38     ..     5    ..     52     ..     260     ..  Mr.  Pelkinton. 
•39     ..    5    ..     16     ..       80     ..    Lord  Harborough 
•40     ..    5     ..     17     ..      85     ..   Mr.  Meland. 

Independently  of  the  lota  we  have  just  quoted,  30 
ewes  were  purchased  by  private  contract,  at  20 
guineas  each,  by  Mr.  Simpson,  before  the  sale. 


LECTURE    BY    MR.    SMITH,    OF 
DEANSTON,  ON  DRAINAGE  : 

DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
IN  THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL INSTITUTION,  BRISTOL,  WEDNES- 
DAY, July  13,  1842. 
After  apologising  for  the  alteration  of  the  time 
of  lecturing,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  : — 

I  need  not,  before  such  an  audience,  say  that  to 
the  agriculturist  the  dryuess  of  land  is  of  great 
importance — that,  in  fact,  the  dry  condition  of  the 
soil  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry.  It  is 
beneficial,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  working  of  the 
soil  ;  it  is  beneficial  also  to  the  after-growth  of 
the  plants,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  labour  con- 
nected with  agriculture  which  is  not  facilitated  by 
the  dryness  of  the  soil.  If  we  look  on  the  face  of 
nature  we  may  gather  instruction  on  this  subject  ; 
for  if  we  find  a  tree  stronger  than  his  neighbour, 
we  shall  find  that  there  the  soil  is  deep  and  in  a 
dry  condition.  If  we  see  a  stronger  and  darker- 
coloured  herbage  growing  on  the  hill  side,  there 
the  soil  will  again  be  found  deep,  and  in  a  dry  con- 
dition. There  is  not  one  of  the  various  soils  on  the 
surface  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  will  not  be 
much  improved  by  being  placed  in  a  dry  condition, 
if  they  are  not  so  by  nature.  I  would  say  that 
even  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel  or  sand  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  thorough  drain  system  would  be  bene- 
ficial ;  but  as  there  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that 
sort  of  soil  in  this  country,  the  greater  part  being 
super-imposed  upon  a  wet  soil,  it  becomes  of  the 
very  first  importance  to  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  that  means  be  taken  to  render 
the  condition  of  the  soil  dry.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  with  that  view,  but  they  have 
generally  failed,  in  consequence  of  not  having  been 
done  on  a  proper  principle.  The  first  system  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  was  to  excavate  deep 
drains,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  water  that 

*  The  lots  marked  thus  *  were  theaves. 
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rose  from  below  in  the  form  of  spring  water. 
These  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  effectual,  and  no 
doubt  removed  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which 
agriculturists  had  to  contend  with,  on  land  par- 
tially wet  and  partially  dry  ;  but  until  the  intro- 
duction of  the  thorough  drain  system,  there  was 
not  the  power  of  draining  land,  on  whatever  sub- 
soil resting, and  rendering  it  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely dry.  The  purpose  of  this  lecUirc  is  to 
illustrate,  iirst,  the  principle  on  which  this  system 
acts  ;  then,  to  show  the  advantages  which  would 
arise  to  the  agriculturist  in  carrying  on  the  differ- 
rent  processes  with  respect  to  the  various  crops  ; 
and  then  to  explain  the  modes  employed  to  render 
this  drainage  effective,  both  as  to  the  cutting  of 
them,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  openings 
made  for  the  escape  of  the  water. 

I  shall  first  endeavour  to   illustrate  by  a  diagram, 
the  mode  in  which  tliis  system  of  diainuge  operates. 


A  represents  the  alinospbere,  B  the  active  soil, 
and  C  the  subsoil  stirred  by  the  plough  ;  D  repre- 
sents the  part  of  the  subsoil  above  the  level  of  the 
drain.  When  the  ground  Las  been  so  drained,  the 
first  effect  that  takes  place  is  the  drying  of  tlie  sub- 
soil, which  begins  generally  at  the  drain,  however 
close  and  dense  it  may  have  been  ;  it  begins  to  crack 
there  by  (he  water  giving  way.  These  cracks  are 
continued  till  they  pervade  more  or  loss  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  a  couple  of 
years,  they  may  have  obtained  complete  efi'ect ;  the 
whole  of  the  soil  has  become  dry.  The  soil  which 
has  been  worked  before  on  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
soil, is  in  an  open  slate  from  its  former  working;  the 
rain  falls  on  the  earth,  and  is  received  into  the  inter- 
vening spaces,  the  chambers  all  receiving  so  much 
rain,  and  tlie  different  parts  of  the  soil  absorbing  a 
quantity  of  rain.  But  while  the  rain  is  falling,  the 
drains  are  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  whole 
mass.  Of  course  when  the  rain  ceases  to  fall,  this 
water  goes  oft"  more  rapidly.  At  first  it  will  be 
brim. full  ("it  1  may  use  the  expression^  of  water  ; 
it  is  constantly  running  off,  and  the  water  gradually 
subsides. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  make  the  drain  two  feet 
deep,  but  I  prefer  two  feet  six  inches,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
whole  sliould  flow  off  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Per- 
sons are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  water  will  not  find 
its  way  to  a  drain  at  a  great  depth,  but  that  is  in 
some  measure  a  great  mistake.  When  tbeie  is  more 
water  to  pass  through,  there  is  more  retardation  to 
the  passing  of  the  soil;  but,  notwithstanding,  by 
giving  the  drain  the  incliniition  which  I  propose,  you 
have  the  water  carried  oft'  much  faster.  There  is 
also  this  advantage— that  when  there  has  been  a  long 
season  of  dry  weather,  the  whole  of  the  bench  be- 
comes completely  dry  ;  and  in  that  case  it  takes 
much  rain  to  wet  it,  and  if  the  rain  is  net  very  abun- 
dant, perhaps  the  water  will  not  stand  higher  than 
B.  When  water  falls  upon  the  soil,  there  is  one 
very  great  advantage  in  having  a  large  bench  besides. 
There  is  a  quantity  of  air  which  fills  all  the  vacui- 
ties in  the  soils — the  active  soil  itself,  the  stirred 
subsoil,  and  the  subsoil  which  has  been  laid  dry. 
When  the  water  has  drained  oft",  air  takes  its  place, 


and  the  action  of  the  air  is  very  beneficial  on  the 
whole  of  the  soil  moved,  particularly  the  active  soil ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  you  have  a  great  area  to 
receive  the  water,  and  to  receive  air  as  the  water  is 
drawn  off,  so  in  proportion  you  liave  a  tide  of  atmos-  Jj 
jjheric  air  jiassiiig  through  the  belt  of  active  soil,  || 
which  is  found  very  much  to  improve  it.  We  know 
this  soil  is  verv  much  improved  Ijy  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  if  it  improves  in  a  greater  degree 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  light,  it  is  still  import- 
antly improved  by  the  passage  of  the  air  to  the 
lower  strata  when  the  water  i«  withdrawn. 

In  order  to  render  a  field  completely  dry,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  great  number  of  drains  should  bo 
placed  in  it;  and  the  position  in  wliicli  they  should 
be  arranged  will  be  obvious  from  this  diagram,  which 
repres:nts  a  field  sloping  down,  with  a  rising  ground 
in  the  centre,  and  rising  ground  towards  the  side. 


This  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
mode  of  laying  off  drains,  and  the  mode  of  catching 
ti;e  water  when  any  hollows  intervene.  In  laying 
oft"  the  drains,  vou  will  drain  the  field  more  effect- 
ually by  laying  them  off  in  parallel  lines,  than  by 
doing  U  in  any  other  form  ;  because,  if  you  depart 
from  tlie  parallel  lines,  you  get  into  corners,  and  into 
some  spaces  not  so  near  the  drain,  and  others  too  far 
from  it.  But  in  laying  it  off  in  the  manner  shown  in 
the  diagram,  you  get  a  complete  effect  on  the  whole 
surface.  When  drains  are  laid  off  to  run  in  the  di- 
rection down  the  slope,  they  have  a  much  greater 
eft'ect  in  draining  than  when  laid  across  the  field.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  induce  persons  to  believe  this, 
hut  it  is  the  fact.  If  carried  across  the  field,  though 
they  may  catch  the  water,  yet  having  less  declination 
it  will  remain  longer  at  the  bottom  of  the  drains. 
Another  obje-^tion  is,  that  the  water  which  is  there 
retained,  has  a  certain  tendency  to  sink  away  to  the 
sides  of  the  drain,  and  therefore  will  probably  come 
up  some  distance  below  the  drain.  But  if  the  drains 
are  carried  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  you  cut  the 
drain  so  that  the  water  constantly  sinks  into  it ;  and 
thouoh  it  may  fall  a  little  into  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  it  goes  to  the  drain. 

With  regard  to  the  distance  at  which  the  drain 
should  be  placed,  that  will  depend  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  the  field  has  been  subsoiled,  it  is  of 
less  importance  ;  because  the  plough  will  form  ar- 
tificial channels  in  the  soil  below.  If  it  is  a  stiff 
soil,  it  will  keep  long  upon  the  surface;  and  the 
more  free  the  soil  is,  the  greater  tendency  it  has 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  :  so  that  you  will  find 
that,  on  a  stiff  soil,  such  as  the  stiffer  clays,  taking 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  the  soil 
itself,  about  the  same  drain  will  serve  on  all  soils. 
The  distances  in  use  aie  generally  from  15  to  20 
feet :  in  some  soils  individuals  have  been  induced 
to  put  in  the  drains  at  12  feet;  but  I  conceive  that 
that  is,  in  some  degree,  throwing  away  money. 
From  observations  which  I  have  made  myself  on 
all  sorts  of  soil,  in  different  parts  of  the  couritiy,  I 
am  inclined  to  recommend  about  Hi  to  20  feet  as 
the  distance  from  one  drain  to  the  other. 

The  way  in  which  I  usually  proceed  ia  draining 
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is,  first,  to  find  a  good  bottom-level  to  run  the 
drain  into.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  sometimes  difficulty 
in  getting  an  open  level  to  carry  off  the  whole 
water  of  the  district;  but  I  think  that  by  a  proper 
application  of  the  principles  of  engineering  it  may 
be  accomplished  in  most  situations  ;  because  it  is 
found  that  if  proper  channels  are  executed,  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  will  be  discharged  with  a  very 
small  fall.  In  an  instance  in  which  I  was  engaged 
in  the  endeavour  to  carry  off  water,  I  found  that 
in  a  drop  of  four  inches  in  a  mile,  thirty  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  deep,  I  could  discharge  300  tons  of 
water  per  minute ;  which  is  much  more  than 
would  fall  in  a  very  extensive  district  indeed.  So 
that  I  have  no  doubt,  if  means  be  taken  to  carry 
off  the  main  level,  that  a  fall  may  be  had. 

With  regard  to  the  fall  of  the  great  main,  the 
receiving  drain,  I  should  make  that  drain  if  possi- 
ble about  four  feet  deep — three  feet  six  inches  will 
do  ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  drop  from  the  one  drain 
into  the  other,  I  usually  make  the  main  drain  four 
feet  deep,  the  receiving  drain  three  feet  deep,  and 
the  parallel  drains  two  feet  six  inches.  When 
there  is  any  rise  in  the  ground,  or  any  hollows 
over  which  the  water  cannot  very  well  flow,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  cad's  drain.  That  should  be 
made  about  six  inches  deeper  than  the  other  drains 
which  fall  into  it ;  then  running  on,  it  discharges 
itself  into  the  main  drain. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  executing  the 
drains,  there  are  various  modes  recommended,  and 
I  have  found,  on  looking  to  land  which  has  been 
drained  a  great  many  years,  that  where  the  drain- 
ing has  been  performed  carefully,  all  the  different 
modes  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
drains  open  have  been  quite  effective.  Indeed,  a 
great  deal  of  the  want  of  efifect  in  the  duration  of 
drains  has  been  owing  to  the  bad  execution.  In 
some  instances  fagots  have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  openings  of  the  drain, 
and  these  Lave  been  found  to  continue  and  to  pre- 
serve the  openings  in  a  perfect  state  for  nine  years 
— in  some  instances  I  have  ascertained  for  twenty 
years. 

In  Scotland  the  peat-top  is  frequently  used  to 
form  the  tiles  for  drains.  It  does  pretty  well  in 
clays  which  are  pretty  stiff,  but  does  not  do  so  well 
in  softer  soils  ;  in  the  same  way,  in  some  of  the 
sandy  soils,  the  sides  not  being  sufficient  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  top,  the  tile  gradually  sinks 
down  and  closes  up  the  drain. 

[_Seotians  of  ike  several  dmins  referred  io.] 


Another  mode  of  filling  drains  is  by  stones  broken 
into  the  usual  size  for  making  roads;  and,  although 
much  has  been  said  against  the  use  of  this  sort  of 
filling,  I  have  found  from  experience  that  when 
properly  executed  the  work  is  as  durable  as  can  be 
required.    In  most  instances  where  stones  can  be 


had,  and  where  tiles  are  expensive,  I  should  very 
much  prefer  it  to  the  tiles :  and  there  is  this  advantage 
connected  with  it,  that  it  prevents  any  vermin  from 
travelling  in  tlie  openings  of  the  drain,  such  as  rats 
and  mice,  which  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The 
great  point  is,  to  be  very  careful  in  covering  over 
at  the  tops.  As  soon  as  wet  comes  the  sand  and 
other  materials  silts  down  into  the  stones,  and  they 
are  completely  choked  up.  I  have  found  that 
drains  carefully  executed  were  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  On  the 
contrary,  if  drains  are  so  packed  that  the  water 
falls  down  on  both  sides,  the  parts  over-lapping 
each  other,  thei-e  is  no  opening  whatever  for  the 
sand  to  find  its  way  down.  If  drains  are  carefully 
cleared  in  this  manner,  I  will  warrant  their  dura- 
tion for  almost  any  period  of  time.  I  have  executed 
myself  about  130  miles  of  drain  in  this  way,  and 
have  had  them  all  filled  with  stones  ;  many  of 
them  have  been  done  15  years,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  failure. 

A  gentleman  in  the  theatre  inquired  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  the  case  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Smith  replied,  both  on  a  gravel  and  a  clay 
soil.  Many  persons  who  have  visited  my  farm  have 
asked  whether  or  not  the  drains  would  be  choked  up 
in  particular  pnsiiions.  I  have  always  asked  them 
what  positions  they  referred  to,  and  have  opened  it 
up  that  they  may  see ;  and  in  no  instance  have  I 
found  a  single  drain  choked  up.  I  have  the  drains 
of  100  acres  all  discharged  into  one  pond,  provided 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much  deposit  came 
from  the  drain  ;  and  although  we  have  had  heavy 
rain,  1  have  never  seen  the  water  in  the  pond  tinged 
as  if  there  was  much  soil  in  it.  I  can,  therefore, 
safely  recommend  stones  as  a  very  sufficient  drain- 
age ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  tiles. 

The  next  filling  which  has  been  used  for  preserv- 
ing the  opening  of  drains  is  the  drain-tile.  These 
are  usually  made  of  clay,  and  burnt.  They  are 
found  to  be  very  handy  and  very  useful  ;  and  where 
stones  are  not  to  be  had  they  are  to  be  preferred. 
But  there  are  districts  where  the  clay-tile  cannot  be 
procured  at  any  reasonable  price  :  they  are  usually 
30s.  a  thousand,  but  in  some  districts  they  are  not 
to  be  had  at  all.  Lord  James  Hay  has  recently  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  them  of  concrete  stones 
cemented  by  lime ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  made  any 
calculation  of  the  expense,  I  think  that  in  most  in- 
stances they  will  come  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
brick-tile,  and,  if  executed  on  the  ground,  where 
they  will  not  have  to  be  carried  far,  the  breakage 
will  be  found  to  be  very  little,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  be  exceedingly  durable.  We  know  that 
the  cement  made  of  lime  is  more  lasting  when  co- 
vered up  than  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  :  in- 
stances of  this  may  be  found  in  the  lime  frequently 
discovered  in  old  buildings,  which  has  been  found 
to  he  perfect  after  hundreds  of  years. 

There  are  two  other  modes  of  making  drains — 
peat-earth  has  been  cut  into  a  shape  somewhat  like 
a  hollow  wedge  ;  and  a  sort  of  instrument  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  peat-earth  into  the 
form  of  the  tile,  so  as  to  produce  an  opening  not 
liable  to  the  objection  of  the  wedge,  which  fre- 
quently sinks  and  pulls  up  the  opening.  A  stone  is 
frequently  used  to  lay  the  concrete  tile  upon,  and 
prevent  its  sinking.     It  is  also  made  of  concrete. 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  this  system  to  diff"erent  soils  ;  and  many  persons 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  some  of  the 
very  stiff  clays,  drains  of  this  sort  would  not  be 
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efficacious,  and  that  the  application  of  the  subsoil 
plough  afcer  the  draining  would  have  no  good  effect. 
With  the  view  of  showing  the  beneficial  results,  both 
of  draining  and  subsoiling,  I  have  brought  some 
specimens  of  different  clays,  in  order  to  show  what 
improvement  can  be  made.  Here  is  a  piece  from 
the  Pass  of  Stirling.  This  kind  of  soil  has  been 
cultivated  from  a  subsoil,  and  has  been  known  to 
produce  excellent  crops  of  Swedish  turnips.  Here 
is  another  very  hard  clay  from  Yorkshire. 

A  gentleman  enquired  how  long  after  the  subsoil- 
ing the  land  assumed  a  different  character. 

Mr.  Smith — almost  immediately — in  the  very 
first  year.  It  requires  some  years  before  it  becomes 
adopted  for  a  turnip  soil.  I  have  a  specimen  of  some 
soil  which  twenty  years  ago  was  so  extremely  stiff 
from  the  alluvial  deposit  in  the  Pass  of  Stirling, 
that  it  required  to  be  broken  with  large  mallets, 
to  reduce,  mechanically,  the  great  lumps  of  soil. 
Thorough  draining  or  subsoiling  was  never  thought 
of  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  this  land  was 
first  drained  ;  and  now  they  get  from  it  very  splen- 
did crops  of  turnips,  and  in  almost  any  season.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  the  improved  subsoil  before  having  been 
drained  by  the  subsoiling,  the  same  as  the  other. 
While  we  are  on  this  point,  I  will  produce  the  two 
specimens  of  subsoil  from  my  own  farm. 

A  gentleman  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  Mr.  Smith's  farm. 

Mr.  Smith — It  varies.  In  some  parts  it  is  sandy 
clay,  and  in  others,  clay  perfectly  impervious  to 
water.  When  I  first  began  to  subsoil  tliere  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  of  active  soil,  properly 
so  called,  for  growing  plants :  after  a  labour  of  about 
fifteen  years  I  have  now  an  active  soil  of  sixteen 
inches,  and  can  turn  over  that  in  any  part  of  the 
farm. 

A  Gentleman. — How  near  are  the  drains  in  order 
to  produce  that  result  1 

Mr.  Smith. — Twenty  feet.  Having  thus  described 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  drains  have  been 
formed,  and  having  stated  that,  so  far  as  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  go,  I  think  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  drain  to  drain  is  a  pro- 
per distance  for  almost  any  subsoil,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  detail  the  application  of  the  subsoil  plough. 
When  I  first  began  to  cultivate  my  own  farm, 
although  I  had  put  in  the  drains,  I  found  they  were 
not  so  efficacious  as  I  at  first  expected,  and  I  then 
began  to  think  of  stirring  up  the  subsoil,  which  gave 
vise  to  the  idea  of  the  subsoil  plough.  I  thought  1 
must  construct  an  instrument  which  would  execute  the 
work  with  the  least  possible  power.  I  made  my 
plough  very  strong,  and  of  that  form  to  which  the 
least  resistance  would  be  opposed,  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  have  sufficient  power  fairly  to  stir  up 
the    soil. 

I  will  here  explain  the  principle  of  the  subsoil 
plough,  because  I  have  found  that  many  per- 
sons, although  seemingly  acquainted  with  it,  have 
not  the  proper  notion  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
based.  The  great  principle  is,  that  there  are  many 
subsoils,  whicii,  though  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a  good  soil,  yet  if  brought  up  and  mixed  with  the 
active  soil,  will  so  far  deteriorate  it  as  to  make  it  for 
some  time  sterile.  It  therefore  occurred  to  me  that 
the  great  point  would  be  to  stir  up  the  subsoil,  still 
retaining  the  good  soil  on  the  surface.  Stirring  up 
the  subsoil  would,  in  the  first  place,  very  much 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  water  into  the  drains; 
and  secondly,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 


water  through  the  stirred  up  subsoil,  and  the  attendant 
admission  of  air,  it  would  be  so  acted  upon  as  to  be 
converted  into  good  soil,  while  at  the  same  time  I  was 
having  all  the  advantages  of  working  the  active  soil 
as  before. 

Upon  the  application  of  this  principle,  I  found 
that  which  I  had  supposed  before  was  right,  and 
I  have  been  successful  in  every  instance  in  which 
I  have  tried  it.  The  process  of  applying  the  subsoil 
plough  is  this  :  a  common  plough  goes  along  first, 
and  removes  a  furrow  of  the  active  soil.  After  that 
the  subsoil  plough  passes  along  below,  and  scarifies 
the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches,  in  some  instances  eighteen  inches.  This  is 
continued  furrow  after  furrow,  the  plough  going  first 
to  lay  the  active  soil  on  the  part  already  opened  up  ; 
then  the  plough  comes  a  second  time  and  takes 
off  a  furrow  from  another  part  of  the  soil,  and  places 
it  on  that  which  is  already  scarified. 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
per period  for  applying  the  subsoil  plough,  some 
conceiving  that  it  should  be  applied  immediately, 
and  others,  at  some  period  after  the  drains 
have  been  out.  I  think  that  in  places  where 
the  drains  have  much  effect,  the  subsoil  plough 
may  be  applied  the  following  year  :  but  in  clay  soils 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  give  the  clay  sufficient 
time  to  dry,  and  to  have  it  in  a  sort  of  friable  state  ; 
because,  in  the  application  of  the  subsoil  plough, 
when  clay  subsoil  has  been  recently  drained,  and  it 
is  not  sufficiently  dry,  more  harm  is  done  than  good  : 
the  clay  being  worked  in  a  wet  state  is  almost 
prepared  for  making  bricks  ;  and  if  we  once  work  it 
in  that  state  it  is  a  long  period  before  il  recovers  its 
friable  property  again.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that 
in  soils  rather  free,  the  subsoil  plough  may  be  used 
the  second  year  after  the  drainage. 

The  proper  time  to  execute  drains  is  in  the 
summer  season,  because  you  can  then  get  it 
much  more  tidily  done,  and  the  drains  are 
prevented  from  running;  because  in  many  places 
there  are  little  sandy  veins  and  portions  of  run- 
ning sand,  which  aie  very  apt  to  fall  in  before  the 
drains  are  covered  up.  In  the  winter  season  this  is 
almost  sure  to  be  so ;  and  another  disadvantage  is, 
that  you  may  be  taken  with  frost,  which  draws  off  the 
adhesion  of  the  earth,  so  that  it  falls  down,  and  fills 
up  the  drain.  It  is  best  also  to  execute  them  in 
grass  land  before  it  is  broken  up  for  cropping, 
because  otherwise  it  is  much  too  soft.  Executing  it 
therefore  in  the  summer  season  on  the  lee  produces 
very  little  loss  indeed,  because  you  find  that  the 
growth  of  the  grass  in  the  after  part  of  the  season 
will  be  so  much  increased  by  the  execution  of  the 
drains,  that  you  will  be  repaid  for  the  time  lost  for 
the  use  of  the  pasture  during  the  time  the  drains 
were  in  process  of  execution.  After  the  drains  have 
been  completed,  I  would  recommend  you  to  take  a 
crop  from  the  land,  and  if  the  land  has  been  pretty 
good,  it  will,  perhaps,  afford  two  crops  ;  at  all  events, 
one  crop  should  be  taken ;  and  that  will  pass  over 
one  summer  before  the  subsoil  is  to  be  ploughed. 
During  this  season  the  earth  between  the  two  sur- 
faces has  time  to  dry  ;  it  is  much  more  friable,  and  the 
subsoil  plough  will  be  much  more  efficacious  in 
stirring  it  up.  Besides,  itoften  happens  that  there  are 
stones  in  the  soil,  which,  of  course,  must  be  removed  be- 
fore you  can  proceed  with  good  husbandry  ;  and  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the 
soil,  they  have  become  in  some  degree  loose,  and  will 
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be  turned  out  very  easily  by  the  subsoil  plough.  In 
many  instances  we  have  stones  exceeding  2001bs. 
weight,  which  are  turned  out  very  easily  by  the  sub- 
soil plougii  with  four  horses. 

With  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  the  sub- 
soiling  ought  to  be  carried,  I  should  say  decidedly 
at  right  angles  with  the  drains,  because  you 
thereby  form  channels,  from  the  centre  to  the 
side,  in  all  direccions.  In  that  manner  you  form 
artificial  channels  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
ridge  into  the  drain  ;  and,  althougli  these  may  par- 
tially close  up,  still  there  is  an  openness  given  to 
the  subsoil,  which  will  permit  the  water  to  pass 
freely. 

Having  thus  applied  the  subsoil  plough  to  stir 
up  the  subsoil,  the  after  cultivation  may  be  the 
common  rotation  of  the  countrj',  such  as  the  far- 
mer thinks  suitable  to  the  soil.  But  one  thing 
which  I  would  very  much  recommend  is,  that 
when  agriculturists  have  subsoiled  their  land,  they 
should  follow  the  practice  of  laying  down  the  land 
flat  on  the  surface,  without  any  ridges  or  furrows. 
There  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  land  than 
ridging  it  up.  In  the  old  modes  of  draining,  it  was 
quite  necessary  to  have  ridges  and  furrows ;  but 
now,  when  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  indeed  it  is  hurtful  ;  because 
when  water  falls  on  a  rounded-ofF  surface,  it  im- 
mediately begins  to  sink  away  to  the  lower  level, 
and  the  water  which  has  fallen  on  the  tops  and 
middle  parts  of  the  ridges  is  added  to  the  water 
on  the  side,  which  thus  has  to  bear  a  great  deal 
more  than  its  own  proportion  of  the  water;  the 
water  carries  portions  of  the  soil  along  with  it, 
and  the  cracks  are  constantly  filling  up  by  the 
running  of  the  sand  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
ridge  to  the  lower  part.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  when  a  field  is  laid  down  with 
ridges  and  furrows,  especiallyon  stiff  land,  a  great 
part  of  the  very  best  of  the  land  runs  down  into 
those  furrows,  and  is  deposited  in  large  quan- 
tities at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge,  thereby  doing  a 
great  quantity  of  material  mischief.  If  it  is  laid 
in  a  flat  form  you  get  rid  of  this  great  evil,  and 
obtain  this  advantage — that  if  the  water  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  soil,  which  it  certainly  is,  you  have 
that  benefit  equally  distributed  ;  every  part  re- 
ceives its  own  water,  and  receives  the  benefit 
which  the  water  can  give. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  scientific  gentlemen  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  that  the  rain  in  falling  from  the 
atmosphere  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia;  and  if  there  is  any  affinity  in  the  soil 
for  ammonia,  if  the  soil  wants  ammonia,  the  af- 
finity will  extract  the  ammonia  from  the  water,  the 
ammonia  remaining  in  the  soil  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants.  It  is  also  known,  that  where  ar- 
tificial manure  is  put  into  the  soil,  some  of  the 
fibrous  parts  of  it  will  be  carried  away  with  the 
water,  and  be  carried  down  to  the  region  to  which 
it  belongs  ;  and  although  not  so  near  the  surface 
as  it  was  before,  it  is  near  enough  for  the  plants 
to  reach  it  when  they  put  down  their  roots. 

A  very  peculiar  change  takes  place  in  any  sub- 
soil— it  does  not  matter  what  composed  of — after 
it  is  ploughed.  This  change  begins  to  take  place 
immediately,  and  the  5oil  gradually  goes  from  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  to  that  of  a  mould. 
If  you  exan)ine  a  soil  which  has  become  mould,  it 
is  of  a  very  peculiar  structure.  It  appears  as  if  all 
the  particles  were  connected  together,  and  it 
seems  to  have  some  sort  of  attractive  property  by 


gathering  together  in  that  way.  Vacuities  for  the 
air  are  thus  formed,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency 
to  absorb  and  retain  as  much  moisture  as  is  use- 
ful to  the  plant.  If  it  is  filled  entirely  with  mois- 
ture it  is  injurious  to  the  plant,  but  if  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  it  becomes  beneficial  ;  and  when 
a  great  depth  of  soil  is  attained,  there  is  great  ad- 
vantage indeed,  in  anticipation  of  either  a  wet 
season  or  a  dry  one.  In  a  wet  season  the  water 
flows  away,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  dry  state ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  mouldering  state  in  which  the 
soil  is,  it  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  there 
is  a  great  magazine  of  water  preserved  in  soil  for 
a  dry  season.  Being  covered  by  the  active  soil, 
the  drought  may  penetrate  a  few  inches,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  soil  being 
covered  with  this  upper  statum,  it  is  defended 
from  the  extreme  action  of  the  rain,  and  a  very 
dry  atmosphere.  Consequently,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  soil  so  treated  and  converted  into  this 
mouldy  condition,  in  very  dry  seasons  sufficient 
quantity  of  moisture  will  be  retained  for  the  use 
of  the  plants,  which  will  grow  vigorously  when 
land  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  completely 
dry. 

A  notion  has  prevailed  with  some  people,  that  it 
is  possible  to  drain  land  too  much.  I  do  not  think 
so,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  mould  becomes  an 
excellent  magazine  for  the  retention  of  moisture. 
A  circumstance  took  place  in  regai-d  to  this  in  my 
own  district,  in  1826",  a  very  dry  season.  In  that 
year  there  was  such  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
that  the  pond  was  dried  up,  and  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  crops.  I  had  a  field  which  had  been 
treated  in  the  way  I  have  explained,  and  I  had  a 
crop  of  hay  on  it.  The  hay  in  the  cnmitry  round 
was  very  poor  indeed,  producing  not  above  half  a 
crop.  On  this  field,  which  I  had  deepened  to  16 
inches.  I  had  a  very  splendid  crop.  A  proprietor 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  tlie  old 
school,  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  conviction 
with  regard  to  the  result  of  thorough  draining 
and  subsoil  ploughing.  A  person  occasionally 
employed  by  me  was  also  engaged  in  doing  work 
for  him.  He  had  asked  about  this  hay,  and  the 
old  gentleman  was  rather  puzzled  at  the  state  of 
the  crop,  and  exclaimed  that  he  really  thought  I 
had  drained  my  land  so  much  that  I  should  have 
no  crop  at  all.  He  was  immediately  after  this 
completely  wedded  to  the  system,  and  from  that 
day  has  been  vigorously  engaged  in  introducing 
thorough  draining  and  subsoiling  all  over  his  es- 
tate ;  and  he  is  now  having  a  great  deal  of  poor 
soil,  on  a  very  rich  and  productive  estate,  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Taking  the  average  of  that  gen- 
tleman's estate,  I  should  say  that  he  now  produces 
double  the  quantity  of  corn  that  he  used  to  ob- 
tain. He  now  grows  potatoes  where  he  could  not 
grow  them  before,  and  on  the  old  clay  he  pro- 
duces regular  and  large  crops  of  turnips. 

A  gentleman  wished  to  know  the  name  of  the 
individual  referred  to. 

Mr.  Smith— Mr.  Stirling,  of  Keale. 

Another  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  land  whore  subsoil-ploughing  would  be 
successful  without  thorough  draining. 

Mr.  Smith— I  am  much  obliged  for  that  hint. 
Many  persons  have  thought  that  ploughing  the 
subsoil  might  do  without  thorough  draining,  but 
there  are  few  instances  indeed  in  which  that  appli- 
cation of  the  plough  will  not  be  hurtful  instead  of 
being  beneficial.  If  you  have  a  retentive  bottom 
which  will  not  allow  the  moisture  to  pass  away,  it 
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must  remain  till  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere; 
therefore  the  greater  the  chambers  for  receiving 
rain,  so  much  the  longer  will  the  land  be  kept  in  a 
wet  state.  The  practice  which  now  prevails  in  the 
English  clay  districts  of  ploughing  with  a  shallow  har- 
row,has  arisen  from  tlieexperienceofages,  which  has 
taught  them  that  on  such  soils  you  cannot  cultivate 
wheat  if  you  plough  a  deep  furrow,  because  you 
make  just  so  much  the  larger  chambers  to  receive 
water.  Even  in  open  soils  I  would  not  recommend 
the  application  of  the  subsoil  plough  till  the  tho- 
rough draining  had  been  executed. 

A  gentleman  asked  if  it  was  necessary  to  repeat 
the  subsoil  ploughing. 

Mr.  Smith — It  may  not  be  essentially  necessary 
to  repeat  it,  but  it  is  very  beneficial.  The  practice 
I  have  adopted  is  to  repeat  the  ploughing  at  every 
shift,  every  time  I  break  up  my  fallow. 

Another  gentleman  inquired  if  it  was  always 
done  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Smith — Generally  ;  sometimes  I  have  done 
it  obliquely. 

Did  you  ever  try  it  diagonally  ? 

Mr.  Smith — Yes ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  do 
it  in  that  way  according  to  the  drop  of  the  land. 
The  first  idea  I  had  was  to  use  the  subsoil  plough  ; 
then  I  thought  I  might  use  the  trench  plough, 
and  that  I  might,  the  next  shift,  turn  up  the  whole 
soil,  so  as  to  have  a  complete  mixture.  In  some 
fields,  where  the  soil  was  of  a  better  quality,  and 
there  was  more  vegetable  matter,  I  had  excellent 
crops ;  but,  on  the  poorer  soils,  I  found  that  by 
bringing  up  the  subsoil  to  mix  with  the  active  soil, 
after  the  first  shift,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  I 
found,  especially  with  regard  to  grass,  that  I  could 
not  get  that  growth  of  plants  which  I  had  before  ; 
and  immediately  on  observing  that,  I  resolved  a 
third  time  to  go  over  those  fields,  and  that  I  would 
again  use  the  subsoil  plough ;  I  have  now  fallen 
into  the  practice  of  doing  so  every  time  I  turn.  I 
took  up  at  the  first  shift,  perhaps  about  3  inches,  even 
in  the  poorest  field ;  the  next  time  3  inches  more ; 
and  by  that  means  I  gradually  attained  a  thorough 
depth  of  soil  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  inches.  On 
my  own  farm  I  have  mentioned  that  I  have  a  tho- 
rough depth  of  sixteen  inches,  but  that  is  in  con- 
sequence of  using  a  trench  plough  on  the  second 
shift ;  and  in  some  fields  that  was  unsuccessful.  If 
I  had  had  then  the  experience  I  now  have,  I  would 
from  the  beginning  use  the  subsoil  plough  at  each 
shift ;  and  instead  of  going  down  the  whole  sixteen 
inches,  I  would  only  take  up  perhaps  three  inches 
the  first  time  and  three  the  next,  till  I  had  com- 
pleted the  depth  of  sixteen  inches. 

The  lecturer  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  used  lumps 
of  burnt  clay. 

Mr.  Smith — I  have  seen  it  done,  and  it  has  been 
pretty  successful,  but  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  manufacture. 

A  Gentleman — As  regards  draining  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  how  do  you  get  the  level  ? 

Mr.  Smith — By  the  spirit-level,  of  course. 

A  Gentleman — The  great  object  would  be  to  get 
it  done  cheap ;  but  it  would  be  much  more  expen- 
sive if  done  in  the  summer. 

JVIr.  Smith — No  doubt ;  but  if  I  had  the  choice 
of  executing  drains  dui-ing  the  winter,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  summer,  I 
would  prefer  doing  it  in  summer.  The  efficiency 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  expense. 

A  Gentleman  objected,  that  in  summer  some- 
times the  land  was  too  hard. 

Mr.  Smith— That  may  be  the  case  in  some  places, 


but  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  will  retain  as  much 
moi'sture  as  will  enable  you  to  get  through  it  with 
the  plough.  Of  course  that  will  be  subject  to 
variation  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
some  places  it  had  better  be  done  when  the  ground 
is  more  moist.  Still,  I  would  recommend  it  to  be 
done,  not  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  spring  ov 
autuuin. 

A  Gentleman — I  may  be  'perhaps  allowed  to  say 
that  there  are  cases  where  subsoil  ploughing  is 
effective  without  thorough  draining — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  soils  of  the  moorlands.  I  have  tried 
it  myself  in  the  moorlands,  and  have  found  that 
by  simply  breaking  up  that  pan  which  holds  up 
the  water  wliich  made  the  lands  dry  in  summer, 
and  wet  in  winter,  all  the  water  escaped  ;  nnd 
land  before  not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  let  for  20s.  after 
it  was  done.      That  was  certainly  a  peculiar  case. 

A  gentleman  inquired  whether  the  rocks  under 
the  stratification  were  liorizontal  or  perpendicuhir. 

Mr.  Smith — There  was  very  little  stratification 
at  all.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  what  has  been 
stated  with  regard  to  destroying  the  pans,  such 
as  are  jilaced  upon  gravel  ;  but,  as  I  have  stated, 
thorough  draining  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  sand  or  to  gravel ;  and  though  in  the  gravel  the 
opening  must  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
consequently  the  water  will  be  long  in  finding  its 
way  out,  if  it  gets  into  the  channel  it  will  go  off 
easily.  These  dry  soils  retain  moisture  a  great 
deal  too  long  for  agricultural  purposes.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine  was  draining  his  land — a  sort  of 
irregular  subsoil — and  in  some  places  bad  very 
considerable  ruts  or  rising  ground,  with  sandyand 
gravel  bottom  :  he  instructed  his  steward  to  stop 
the  drain  when  he  came  to  those  holes.  This 
was  done,  and  two  winters  after  the  gentleman 
was  coursing  one  day,  and  all  at  once  his  horse 
sunk  over  the  fetlocks  in  the  soft  ground.  He 
called  out  to  his  steward  to  know  the  cause,  and 
his  steward  explained  that  this  was  the  portion 
of  land  on  which  he  had  desired  the  drain  to  he 
stopped.  I  mention  this  fact  to  illustrate  what  I 
have  said,  that  vphen  agriculturists  have  deter- 
mined on  draining  a  field  they  should  resolve  to 
drain  it  wholly,  otherwise  they  are  only  throwing 
the  expense  away.  I  have  seen  instances  where 
persons  have  drained  wet  parts,  and  left  what  they 
considered  dry  undrained.  They  have  very  soon 
found  that  the  land  which  was  formerly  the 
wettest  was  then  driest,  and  that  when  the  part 
which  had  been  drained  was  ready  to  receive  the 
seed,  they  were  delayed  a  few  days  till  the  other 
poition  was  sufficiently  dry.  In  a  country  such 
as  ours,  where  we  have  much  changeable  weather, 
all  agriculturists  know  the  advantage  of  a  single 
day.  Now,  if  a  field  is  uniformly  drained  all 
over,  you  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  sow  your 
seed  one,  two,  three,  or  four  days  earlier  than 
if  it  were  not  drained ;  sometimes  now  you  lose 
the  opportunity  altogether,  because  it  frequently 
happens  that  two  or  three  days  intervene  ;  very 
newly-dried  land  will  be  ready  for  being  sown, 
whereas  other  land,  which  was  not  drained,  would 
require  a  week  or  fortnight  before  you  could  sow 
it. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  thorough 
draining  on  porous  bottoms  no  doubt  much 
good  will  be  effected  without  subsoil  ploughing. 
1  have  found  it  most  efficacious  on  sandy  and 
gravel  bottom.  Many  persons  think,  that  l)y  so 
doing,  mischief  would  result;  but  I  have  known 
instances  of  land  of  that  nature  being  very  greatly 
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improved  after  being  stirred  up  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  subeoil  plough. 

A  Gentleoian — Your  observations  apply  to 
thorough  draining;  many  people  call  it  furrow 
draining.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  any 
reference  to  deep  draining,  and  how,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  spring  lying  deep,  you  meet  the  difficulty 
occasioned  by  the  water.  Two  feet  and  a  half 
drains  would  not  touch  a  spring  such  as  that 
described  on  the  diagram.  How  do  you  get 
away  the  spring  water  .' 

Mr.  Smith— They  are  called  furrow  drains, 
because  they  are  made  in  the  furrows.  I  call  the 
mode  of  doing  it  thorough  draining.  I  use  the 
term  to  express  the  result.  They  are  called  some- 
times wedge  drains,  top  drains,  and  tile  drains  ; 
but  the  principle  is,  that  you  have  the  drains 
sufficiently  close  together  to  carry  off  the  water 
quickly ;  and  then,  that  the  best  mode  of  laying 
them  off  for  that  purpose  is  to  arrange  them  in 
parallel  lines,  and  carry  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  sloj)ing  direction  of  the  land. 

With  regard  to  springs,  the  spring  water  can  do 
no  harm  till  it  enters  the  subsoil  :  so  long  as  it 
keeps  below  that,  you  leed  not  care  about  it. 
The  moment  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  rlrnin, 
it  finds  its  way  into  it,  and  will  be  carried  off  by 
it.  I  have  found  it  necessary,  sometimes,  to  carry 
a  drain  through  the  eye  of  the  spring.  Springs 
sometimes  come  in  little  channels,  at  other  times 
in  a  sheet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
When  they  come  in  a  sheet,  the  cross-cutting 
completely  scarifies  them.  If  a  spring  comes  out 
at  a  round  opening  and  happens  to  fall  in  between 
two  drains,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
drain  into  the  eye  of  the  spring.  But  in  every 
instance  where  the  water  flows  between  two  beds, 
I  have  found  that,  by  cutting  the  drain  across, 
it  was  completely  cut  off. 

I  have  just  received  from  a  landed  proprietor  and 
practical  farmer,  in  Ayrshire,  the  following  statement 
of  the  results  which  have  attended  the  practice  of 
thorough  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing,  according 
to  this  system  : — 

IMPROVED  MODERN    HUSBANDRY   COM- 
PARED  WIIH  THE  OLD  SYSTEM. 

The  followin?  important  facts  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Directors  of  the  General  Agricultural 
Association  by  a  very  experienced  practical  agricul- 
turist:— I.— Old  System. 

Statement  showing  the  expense  of  cultivation  of, 
together  with  the  return  from,  an  acre  (Scotch)  of  cold, 
stiff  soil,  with  a  hard  retentive  sub-soil,  before  improve- 
ment by  draining,  &c. ;  lease  for  18  years ;  rent,  2.5s. 
per  acre. 

JLipense  of  a  Six  Years'  Ttotatioa, 

eOboUslime,  at  lOd.  per  boll    £2  10    0 

Carimg  and  spreadmg 1  10    0 

First  crop  -  ploughing,  seed,  and  harrowing     1   18    0 

Second  ditto  ditto I  15    0 

Gras«  seeds  and  harrowing 0  10    0 

Rent  for  six  years,  at  25s 7  10    0 

£15  13  0 
Return  of  a  Six  Yean'  Rotation, 

1st  — 5  quarters  oats  ( with  straw^    £6    0  0 

2nd-5  ditto  ditto 6    0  0 

3rd -85  stones  hay.  at  3i.  per  100  stones  ..     2  11  0 

4th— Pasture,  at  20s 1     0  0 

5th— Ditto  "      1     0  0 

6th— Ditto  "      10  0 

£17  11    0 
The  same   repeated  till    the  end  of  the  lease,  the 

land  getting  worse  instead  of  improving. 


II. — New  System. 

Statement  showing  the  expense  of  improvement,  cul- 
tivation, and  return  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land, 
during  a  lease  of  18  years  ;  rent  the  same. 
Expense  of  the  first  Six  Y^ears, 
Draining  with  tiles  at  15  tt,  interval,  2.5  in. 

deep  ;  tiles  21s.  per  tliou»aiul £7    0  0 

Lime,  carting  and  spreading 4    0  0 

Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed 1  18  0 

Second  crop  — ploughing, harrowing, and  seed     1   16  0 

£14  14  0 
Expense  of  Green  Crop,  viz. 
Sub-soil  and  other  ploughings  . .  £4    0    0 
Grubbing,  horse  hoeing,  and  weed- 
ing    1  10    0 

Dung,  10/.;  lime.  1L5» 11     5    0-16  15  0 

Ploughing  for  wheat  and  seed    2    6  0 

Grass  seeds,  harrowing, and  rolling 15  0 

Rent  for  six  years,  at  25s 7  10  0 

Interest  on  expense  for  draining  for  five  years, 

at  5  per  cent,  per  annum 1  15  0 

£44    5  0 
Return  of  the  first  Six  Years. 

1st —8  quarters  oals  (with  straw)   £10    0  0 

2nd— 8        ditto,            diito 10    0  0 

3rd  — Polatous    l-3rd  ;    turnips,   2-3rds,   at 

per  acre    11     0  0 

4th -4  quarters  wheat,  at  GOs 12    0  0 

5th  —150  stones  hay,  at  3/. ;  (oggage  5s. . .       4  15  0 

6ih — Pasture,  at  per  acre    2    0  0 

£49  15  0 

Expense  of  the  second  Six  Years. 

1st — Ploughing,  harrowing,  and  seed    ....    £1  12  0 

2nd— Ditto                ditto              ditto 1  10  0 

;hd— Green  crop,  without  sub  soil  ploughing     12    0  0 

4ih— Ploughing  for  wheat  and  seed    2    4  0 

5th — Grass  seed*,  harrowing,  and  rolling  ..       15  0 

Rent  fur  six  years,  at  25s .......       7   10  0 

Interest  on  draining,  six  years 2    2  0 

28    3  0 
Return  of  the  second  Six  Yean. 

1st —9  quarters  oats  (with  straw) £11     5  0 

2nd— 9        ditto            ditto 11     5  0 

3rd — Green  crop — at  least 12    0  0 

4lh —5  Quarters  wheat,  at  60« 15    0  0 

5th  —200  jtones  hay,  at  3/. ;  foggage,  5s.. .       6    5  0 

6th -Pasture,  at  per  acre 2    0  0 

£57  15  0 

The  expense  and  return  of  the  third  six  years  will  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  second. 

Abstract. 
I. —  Unimproved  Land. 

Expense  during  a  lease  of  18  years £46  19  0 

Return        ditto               ditto 52  13  0 

Profit  per  acre  during  the  whole  lease. ...  £5  14  0 

11.— Improved  Land, 

Expense  of  the  firsc  six  years 44    5  0 

Ditto               second  ditto 28    3  0 

Ditto               third  ditto 28    3  0 

£100  11  0 

Return  of  the  first  six  years 49  15  0 

Dillo                second  ditto  57  15  0 

Ditto                third  ditto 57  15  0 

£165    5  0 

Profit  per  acre  during  the  whole  lease £64  14  0 

The  above  system  of  cropping  is  not  one  to  be 
generally  recommended  ;   it  is  m«rely  adopted  be- 
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cause  generally  followed.  If  the  four  or  five  course 
rotation  were  adopted,  the  profit  per  acre  during 
the  lease  would  be  considerably  above  the  sum 
mentioned. 

Altiiough  the  above  statement  applies  chiefly  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  land  in  Ayrshire,  yet  it  is  ap- 
plicable also  to  a  great  extent  of  Scotland  ;  and 
these  facts  are  borne  out  by  some  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced practical  agriculturists  in  different  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  over-rated. 
If  a  tenant  can  do  so  much  single-handed,  what 
might  he  not  do  when  assisted  by  his  landlord?  And 
what  an  inducement  does  not  this  hold  out  to  proprie- 
tors to  give  assistance  to  their  tenants,  when,  at  the 
end  of  a  lease,  their  lands  would  be  doubled  in  value? 
I  will  now  describe  to  you  the  mode  of  con- 
structing tlie  draining  tile  of  Lord  James  Hay. 
One  wayof  doing  it  is  to  construct  the  tile  on  the 
ground,  and  then  carefully  place  it  in  the  drain ; 
the  other  is  to  execute  it  in  the  drain  as  you  go 
along,  and  immediately  to  cover  it  up.  The  com- 
position of  the  tile  may  be  varied  considerably,  but 
the  proportions  which  I  have  found  to  do  very  well 
are — lime  1  part,  blackened  cinders  |  part,  sharp 
fine  sand  3  parts,  gravel  3  parts  making  altogether 
7§  parts,  or  1  measure  of  lime  to  6.^  of  sand  and 
gravel  ;  the  cinders  may  either  be  used  or  not.  The 
gravel  selected  sliould  not  be  of  a  large  size. 

[Mr.  Smith  then  exhibited  the  manner  of  forming 
the  tiles  on  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  they 
are  to  be  used.  The  machine  consisted  simply  of  a 
large  box,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  placed  the 
mounds  and  cores,  the  box  having  at  each  end  holes 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  cores  at  which  to 
draw  them  out.  The  moulds  being  placed  in  the 
box,  the  box  was  closely  filled  with  the  concrete, 
which  was  firmly  beaten  down,  and  then  the  sub- 
stance to  form  each  tile  was  compressed  by  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  length  of  the  tile.  The  cores 
were  then  drawn,  the  moulds  and  box  lifted,  and  the 
tiles  left  behind,  requiring  only  drying  in  order  to  bo 
fit  for  use.  In  the  present  process  the  concrete 
was  made  too  soft,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
most  of  the  tiles  fell  inwards,  and  were  of  course 
spoilt.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was  however  cleaily 
shown,  and  the  spectators  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  tlie  facility  with  which  the  work  was  done.] 
Mr.  Smith  continued — 

In  our  district  lime  is  very  dear  ;  it  costs  about 
1/.  per  ton  in  the  shell.     The  cost  will  be — 

One  ton  of  lime 1     0 

Half-ton  of  cinders 0     1 

Four  tons  of  sand 0 

Two  tons  of  gravel 0 

Grinding 0 

Workmanship  0 

Total £2    3     0 

These  quantities  will  make  2880  tiles,  which  will  be 
about  the  rate  of  15s.  per  thousand.  I  would  re- 
commend, in  all  cases,  that  the  gravel  and  the  sand 

Results  of  an  experiment  with  Grass  Seeds,  intended  to  sho 
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should  be  ground  together,  as  thereby  the  lime  goes 
much  further.     By  grinding  them,  also,  in  a  wet       _ 
state,  they  are  better  prepared  to  make  the  mixture     m 
which  forms  the  contrete.  " 

A  question  has  been  handed  to  me,  as  follows  : — 
"  What  efiect  have  thorough  draining  and  subsoil 
ploughing  on  the  habit  of  throwing  out  the  wheat 
plant  by  frost  1"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  answer- 
irig  this  ;  because  it  is  well  known  to  be  owing  to 
the  moisture  that  the  wheat  plant  is  thrown  out, 
and  whatever  removes  the  moisture,  will  have  the 
favourable  tendency  required.  I  have  known  many 
places  where  almost  every  winter  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants  were  thrown  out.  Now,  the  result  of 
thorough  draining  and  subsoil  ploughing  is  that 
they  retain  the  plant  perfectly  well,  and  have  very 
abundant  crops. 

The  best  of  the  two  modes  which  I  mentioned  of 
forming  the  tiles,  is  to  make  them  just  where  the 
drain  is  wanted,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  become 
so  dry  that  they  can  be  placed  in  the  drain.  One 
disadvantage  is,  that  these  tiles  will  not  stand 
carting  for  a  length  of  time.  They  require  several 
months  before  they  will  admit  of  being  laid  one 
over  one  another.  But,  in  most  instances,  the 
making  of  the  tiles  can  be  accomplished  on  the 
spot,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they  may  be 
put  into  the  drain.  It  is,  then,  of  great  importance 
to  cover  them  immediately  with  some  light  soil, 
free  from  stones,  and  to  beat  them  down  so  as  to 
preserve  it  from  injury.  If  there  are  any  stones  in 
the  soil,  they  may  get  down  to  the  tile  and  se- 
riously injure  it. 

This  is  an  instrument  with  which  to  form  the 
tile  in  the  drains. 

[The  lecturer  then  exhibited  the  method  of  form- 
ing the  tiles  in  the  drains,  which  is  done  by  placing 
the  mould  in  the  place  in  the  drain  to  be  occupied 
by  the  tile,  then  laying  upon  it  the  concrete,  and 
after  pressure  by  an  instrument  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  former  process,  drawing  out  the  mould  by 
means  of  a  long  handle  attached  to  it  for  that  pur- 
pose.] 

I  have  an  interesting  communication  to-day  from 
Scotland,  which,  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  before  us,  bears  intimately  upon  it. 
There  are  great  doubts  respecting  the  propriety  of 
putting  seed  deep  into  the  soil,  or  covering  it  very 
lightly.  Experiments  have  been  made  on  tliat  sub- 
ject, but  none  so  conclusively  as  that  which  I  have 
now  before  me,  which  relates  to  the  springing  up  of 
the  more  tender  seeds,  the  grass  seeds  ;  and  it  shows 
the  great  importance  of  having  a  shallow  covering 
over  them.  'J'his  experiment  was  made  by  the 
Messrs.  Drummond,  of  Stirling,  the  individuals  who 
first  introduced  the  agricultural  museums. 

It  was  made  in  this  way  :  a  box  was  provided  in 
depth,  varying  from  nothing  to  three  inches,  and  the 
seeds  were  sown  in  the  box  at  all  depths.  The  result 
has  been  thrown  into  a  table  by  the  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond, and  is  as  follows  : — 
I  theproper  depth  nf  covering  they  should  receive  when  sown, 
d 


i       e  1      2       3        4        6         U         7       S        l»      10     il    )^     13    14    16/ 

Q.  section  of  cover  of  mould,  being  at  /t  3  inches  deep,  and  diminishing  to  nothing  at  i. 
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Tlie  seeds  sown  13tb  May  last,  on  an  open  border ; 
soil,  light  sandy  ;  the  cover  regulated  by  a  frame  of 
wood,  4  feet  wide,  standing  3  inches  deep  at  e.  /., 
The  dots  show  tlie  plants  as  they  have  come  up  and 
even   with  the  surface  at  c.  d. 

1  Lolium  perenne — perennial  rye-grass. 

2  Phleum  pratense — Timothy  grass. 

3  Festuca  prateusis — meadow  fescue. 

4  Trifolium  pratense — red  clover. 

5  Ditto         repens — white  clover, 

6  Medicago  lupulina — yellow  clover. 

7  Plantago  lanceolata — rib-grass. 

8  Alopecurus  priUensis — meadow  foxtail. 

9  Fesiuca  duriuscula — hard  fescue. 

10  Poa  pratensis — smooth-stalked   meadow-grass, 

very  small  seed. 

11  Dactylus  glomerata — cocksfoot. 

12  Cynosuriis  crstata — crested  dogstail. 

13  Poa  neraoralis — wood  meadow  grass,  very  small 

seed. 

14  Agrostis  stolonifera — florin,  very  small  seed. 

15  Lolium  Italicum — Italian  rye-grass. 

Tiie  rye-grass  alone  has  vegetated  at  3  inches 
deep,  but  after  it  passes  the  middle  of  the  frame,  or 
IJ  inch  deep,  it  is  not  half  so  thick.  The  poas  and 
agrostis  will  not  bear  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  the  others  indicate  from  aquarter  tohalf  an  inch 
as  their  proper  depth. 

This  experiment  tends  to  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  light  covering  to  grass  seeds.  I  have 
made  a  harrow  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  re- 
duces the  surface  soil  very  much  without  tearing  up 
the  ground.  It  has  no  teeth,  but  acts  by  little  sharp 
discs,  closely  set  together,  which  curve  very  slightly. 
I  have  found  this  instrument  also  very  efficacious  if 
used  as  a  bush  harrow. 

A  great  many  questions  have  been  put  to  me  in 
the  course  of  the  lecture,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  answer  as  satisfactorily  as  I  could.  I  now  take 
the  liberty  of  referring  to  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
bad  opportunities  of  seeing  what  has  been  done  by 
the  application  of  thorough  draining,  and  subsoil 
ploughing.  One  of  tbeso  gentlemen  is  well  known 
as  an  eminently  scientific  man,  who  has  visited  my 
farm,  and  has  obtained  information  as  to  what  it  was 
in  its  original  state,  and  to  what  it  has  attained  by 
cultivation;  I  mean  Dr.  Buckland. 

Dr.  Buckland — Gentlemen,  I  am  one,  I  believe, 
of  the  few  individuals  present  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  the  scene  of  these  most  inte- 
resting experiments.  I  believe  the  term  Dean-stoning 
has  been  applied  to  the  process,  but  "  thorough 
draining''  is  tbe  designation  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Smitb. 
Every  word  uttered  by  iVIr.  Smith  I  can  verify  from 
my  own  personal  inspection  of  his  farm,  t  went 
there  disposed  to  criticise,  and  there  is  hut  one 
attempt  at  criticism  that  I  can  offer  on  all  I  have 
heard  or  seen  of  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  that  is,  that  he 
talked  just  now  of  making  straight  lines  round  the 
hill.  There  may  be  a  rule  for  doing  that  in  Scot- 
land, but  it  is  at  present  unknown  in  this  part  of 
the  empire.  I  can  find  no  other  fault,  and  I  think 
that  what  I  have  said  is  the  greatest  compliment  I 
can  pay  Mr.  Smith.  I  examined  the  pond  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  I  could  find  nothing  there 
which  indicated  tbe  presence  of  earth.  Therefore  it 
is  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  tendency  by  any  natural 
process  to  fill  op  those  drains.  A  most  important 
point  is  the  total  absence  of  furrows — an  advantage 
which  was  not  so  fully  pointed  out  as  it  might  have 
been.  The  wetting  which  you  have  in  the  gutter, 
and  the  too  great  dryness  which  you  have  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  furrow  which  you  have  in  an  or- 


dinary field,  are  avoided,  and  a  healthy  condition  is 
assumed  over  the  whole  field,  whether  one  or  one 
bundled  acres.  One  fact  is  better  than  any  criticism 
which  I  can  offer.  On  my  return  I  visited  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  was  conducted  by  him  to  see  the 
worst  farm  on  his  estate.  One  of  tbe  fields  which 
should  have  had  grass  upon  it  consisted  in  three- 
fourths  of  it  of  burnt  clay,  and  one-half  was  full  of 
little  plashes,  which  the  tenant  bad  covered  with 
rotten  dung.  It  was  impossible  that  the  moisture 
flowing  from  this  could  go  down ;  it  therefore  began 
to  dry,  and  its  whole  virtue  was  going  to  the  wind. 
Sir  Robert  admitted  the  badness  of  the  tenant,  and 
promised  to  adopt  the  system  I  had  recommended  in 
one  of  my  pamphlets.  I  heard  no  more  of  tbe  matter 
till  about  tbe  end  of  last  autumn,  and  then  I  received 
a  letter,  which  stated  that  Sir  Robert  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  farm,  and  was  proceeding  to  drain  it 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Smitb.  I  hold 
it  very  important  to  get  another  experiment  made 
in  the  west  of  England.  I  saw — and  this  shows 
the  connexion  of  geology  with  agriculture — 
what  the  original  condition  of  the  soil  was,  as 
there  is  a  small  fragment  of  it  over  the  hedge.  Mr. 
Smith's  soil  is  more  than  a  foot  deep,  while  over  the 
hedge  it  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  coarsest  soil,  not  worth  half-a-crown  an  acre  ; 
the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  I  will  not  mention,  but 
perhaps  SI.  or  4/.  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  guess. 
Now,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  in  one  year  wholly 
changed  this  by  improving  the  subsoil;  and  you 
shall  hear  the  results  sent  to  Sir  Robert  by  his 
bailiff,  to  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Smith.  After  the 
land  had  been  drained  on  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  it  was 
limed  with  four  tons  of  good  lime  per  acre ;  it  was 
then  ridged  up,  the  ridges  afterwards  split,  and 
rotten  dung  put  between.  It  was  immediately 
moulded  up,  and  the  seed  drilled  on  the  ridge  over 
the  dung,  so  that  the  seed  had  the  benefit  of  the 
dung  at  tbe  first  stage  of  vegetation.  The  first  crop 
of  turnips  produced  was  four  times  greater  than  any 
crop  produced  on  the  same  field  at  any  previous 
time.  The  manure  was  good  farm-made  stable  ma- 
nure  and  farm-yard  dung  mixed  ;  the  proportion 
was  12  tons  an  acre  ;  the  best  crop  was  27  tons  an 
acre ;  the  seed  (the  Herefordshire  white)  was  sown 
tbe  21st  of  June.  The  second-best  (26  tons)  was 
red  giant,  sown  the  23rd  June ;  tbe  next  was  red 
top,  sown  the  24th  June;  and  the  next  the  white 
glove,  sown  the  25th  June.  The  whole  of  the  seed 
was  from  Skirving's,  of  Liverpool,  and  2^1bs.  per 
acre  was  sown  ;  the  ridges  were  24  inches  distant 
from  each  other.  That  document  was  signed  by 
Thomas  Hill,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bailiff.  This  is  the 
result  of  twelve  months'  experience  only,  for  Sir 
Robeit  Peel  wrote  to  me,  and  said  be  sowed  under 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  his  neighbours 
were  laughing  him  to  scorn.  Whether  or  not  26  or 
27  tons  of  turnips  an  acre  is  a  failure,  on  land  which 
never  before  produced  6  tons  an  acre,  it  is  for  you 
to  judge.  Here  is  tbe  whole  expense  repaid  in  the 
first  year,  and  the  land  for  ever  worth  forty  shillings 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Smith  — With  reference  to  the  tiles,  I  would 
remark  that  it  is  better  to  make  them  in  moist  wea- 
ther than  in  dry. 

A  Gentleman  inquired  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  drain  could  be^filled  in. 

Mr.  Smith—  I  consider  it  completed  when  the 
soil  is  put  over  the  drain.  In  an  experiment  which 
I  made  in  Forfarshire,  as  soon  as  the  core  bad  been 
withdrawn,  when  the  soft  soil  had  been  beaten  over 
the  concrete,  it  was  fit  to  be  walked  over  in  two 
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days  after.  Having  no  greater  covering  thnn  that 
on  it,  I  jumped  myself  on  the  tile  from  the  surface 
without  doing  any  injury,  so  that  I  consider 
beating  the  earth  over  the  tile  perfectly  secures  it 
from  injury,  and  the  moment  it  is  completed  it  is  be- 
yond any  danger — one  day,  at  least,  after  the  core  is 
withdrawn. 

A  Gentleman — If  I  understood  Lord  James  Hay 
right,  he  said  it  is  better  not  to  let  the  water  run 
through  immediately. 

Mr.  Smith — I  should  say  that  precaution  was 
quite  necessary  ;  there  would  be  some  risk  of  the 
lower  part  being  washed  and  injured.  Mr.  Little- 
dale,  of  Cheshire,  has  also  made  experiments  on  the 
system.  I  cannot  catcii  his  eye,  and  therefore  do 
not  suppose  he  is  here,  or  he  would  bear  testimony 
to  the  advantages  of  it.  The  old  mode  is  to  have 
narrow  ridges,  net  more  than  three  inches  broad, 
because  otherwise  there  would  be  no  crop  at  all. 
There  is  generally  a  fringe  like  a  bristle  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  furrow  be- 
low. There  is  a  gentleman  who  has  followed  the 
plan  of  thorough-draining  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
and  has  laid  down  his  land  flat  ;  and  be  has  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  very  sterile  clay  into  a  clay 
which  has  borne  a  very  splendid  crop  of  potatoes, 
which  he  has  sold  this  season  for  401.  an  acre. 

A  gentleman  from  Berkshire,  who  had  cultivated 
a  portion  of  Bagshot  Heath,  spoke  highly  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Smith's  system,  and  alluded  to  that  gentle- 
man as  having  almost  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture. 

The  Marquis  of  Downshire  then  rose  and  said — 
In  the  absence  of  ftlr.  Handley,  our  worthy  and  effi- 
cient chairman,  who  has  been  called  away  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  council,  I  think  1  may  say  that  I 
speak  the  feelings  of  every  gentleman  present,  in 
offering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Deanston.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  believe  that  IMr.  Smith 
was  bafore  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  1836.  Since  that  time,  with 
great  outlay  and  application,  he  has  been  indefati- 
gable in  bis  endeavours  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. The  kindness  that  he  has  now  evinced  in 
explaining  with  so  much  plainness  and  ability — 
which  is  a  great  object  in  describing  all  matters 
connected  with  agriculture — must  have  sunk  deep 
into  the  minds  of  all  who  have  heard  him  ;  and  if  there 
is  any  gentleman  here  who  has  not  yet  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  very  valuable  subject  of  drainage, 
I  think  this  day's  lecture  will  have  the  effect  of  di- 
recting his  view  towards  a  system  which  must  be 
beneficial  to  all  agriculturists  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  large  and  respectable  meeting,  that  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  Smith  for  his  kindness,  and  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  he  has  been  put  to  in  giving  this 
gratuitous  lecture.  (Loud  cheering,) 

Robert  Clive,  Esq.,  M.P.— I  was  present  in 
that  committee  of  1836,  and  there  I  learnt  what 
Mr.  Smith  recommends  us  to  adopt ;  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  experi- 
ments to  be  made  more  successfully  than  has  fallen 
to  my  lot.  Not  only  have  I  been  obliged  to  enlarge 
my  rick-yard  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  pro- 
duce, but  the  state  of  the  land  has  been  forwarded 
by  at  least  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight.  So  well 
has  the  land  been  cleaned  by  the  mode  which  Mr. 
Smith  has  recommended  us  to  adopt,  in  reference  to 
subsoil  ploughing,  that,  at  a  jjcriod  when  harvest  is 
tender  and  ticklish,  we  are  enabled  to  carry  a  week 
aooner,  avoiding  thereby  the  anxiety  attendant  upon 


delay  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  have  had  a 
very  great  advantage  over  my  neighbours.  I  can- 
not do  sufficient  justice  to  Mr.  Smith  in  taking  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  hope  that  many  pre- 
sent will  follow  the  example  which  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  adopt.     {Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Smith. — I  certainly  feel  very  grateful  to 
Lord  Downshire  and  Mr.  Clive  for  what  they  have 
said  :  I  have,  however,  an  apology  to  make,  which 
is,  for  coming  here  as  I  have  to-day,  knowing  the 
subject  well,  and  trusting  that  I  should  be  enabled 
to  give  you  a  continuous  and  distinct  statement  of 
the  whole  subject,  and  not  giving  the  lecture  in  that 
formal  and  regular  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  have  stated  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly 
true,  but  yet  I  feel  I  have  not  done  it  in  that  order 
in  which  I  wish  I  could  have  done  it.  I  think  the  re- 
sult of  this  day's  proceedings  will  teach  me  to  come 
forward  on  any  other  occasion  when  I  may  have  to 
address  such  an  audience,  better  prepared,  with  my 
subject  better  prepared,  and  with  my  matter  united 
in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  go  out  of  the  broad- 
side of  it,  as  I  have  now  unfortunately  done.  The 
system  has  been  adopted  within  the  last  ten  years 
more  generally  than  1  could  have  anticipated ;  still 
there  are  some  districts  in  which  there  has  been 
rather  a  tardy  adoption  of  it.  I  have  confidence 
in  saying  that  I  am  sure  there  is  no  district  of 
country  in  which  it  will  not  be  found  beneficial ; 
and  no  individual  who  has  land,  and  money  to  ex- 
pend upon  it,  should  delay  to  prove  to  himself 
whether  it  will  suit  his  land  or  not.    {Loud  cheers.) 

At  the  close  of  his  lecture,  which  excited  the 
most  lively  interest,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to 
consent  to  its  publication.  Mr.  S.  however  de- 
clined, stating  that  he  had  in  preparation  a  work 
which  would  enter  at  length  into  all  the  parti- 
culars connected  with  it.  Mr.  Smith  was  earnestly 
invited  by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  to  attend  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, to  be  held  in  Cork,  and  give  to  the  landed 
interest  on  that  side  of  the  water  the  benefit  of  his 
practical  experience. 

Mr.  Smitu  stated  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
timating that  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland  as  one  of  a  deputation  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Cork,  and  that  nothing  could 
afford  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  comply  with  the 
noble  Lord's  request,  and  communicate  what  he 
had  that  day  stated — in  better  order  ho  hoped,  for 
he  had  spoken  merely  from  memory  without  having 
previously  committed  his  lecture  to  writing. 

Sir  T.  AcLAND,  M.r.,  closed  the  proceedings  by 
thanking  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  own  name,  for  the 
benefits  he  had  conferred  upon  the  country,  and  ex- 
pressing his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland. 


CORN  LAWS.— We  tvish  to  call  the  attention  o 
parties,  who  are  so  fond  of  contending  that  the  British 
farmer  has  considerable  protection  by  the  extra  freight 
which  foreign  grain  has  to  pay  when  imported  into  this 
country,  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  at  present  in  the 
Tyne  three  vessels  with  wheat,  one  from  Bremen,  at 
six-pence  per  quarter  freight ;  another  from  Hamburgh 
at  ninepence  per  quarter,  and  the  other  from  Stettin  at 
two  shillings  per  quarter.  Vessels,  we  are  informed, 
are  freighting  from  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  at 
4s.  6d.  per  quarter  for  wheat.  Now,  the  majority  of 
these  rates  are  mucii  below  what  the  farmers  in  the 
northern  counties  in  England  pay  before  their  grain 
get*  to  market.— A'^ewcos^/e  Journali 
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THE  FARMER. 

No.  VIII. 

On     Harvesting    Corn. 

The  very  expression  harvest  conveys  to  the  mind 
a  sense  of  special  activity  and  exertion,  for  all 
have  an  interest  in  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  due  season;  and  even  the  lazy  lounger 
who  generally  prefers  the  uncertain  provision  of 
his  beggarly  habits,  will  rouse  himself  to  occasional 
labourat  the  harvest,  well  knowing  thata  few  hours' 
exertion  in  assisting  the  farmer  to  gather  in  his 
hay  or  corn  vdll  be  amply  repaid  by  charitable  be- 
nevolence at  other  seasons.  Who,  possessing  but 
a  small  portion  of  real  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
can  refuse  giving  a  helping  hand  in  harvest.  But, 
if  there  is  such  an  unreasonable  human  being  that 
will  not  icork,  we  must  apply  to  him  the  words  of 
St.  Paul — "  such  an  one  should  not  eat."  All,  all 
should  be  up  and  doing  in  harvest  time.  The  va- 
riation of  the  weather  in  our  country,  particularly 
during  the  summer,  and  which  has  of  late  years 
become  colder,  more  showery,  and  unsettled  than 
formerly,  renders  it  imperative  to  use  extra  dili- 
gence and  exertion  during,  the  short  intervals  of 
fine  weather  we  are  favoured  with,  in  collecting 
and  securing  the  crops  of  hay,  corn,  and  other 
farming  produce. 

In  the  preceding  article,  No.  7,  page  25,  were 
given  a  few  practical  hints  for  harvesting  and  se- 
curing hay,  which  it  is  hoped  maybe  found  useful : 
they  are  founded  upon  long  and  well  studied  ex- 
perience, which  has  never  failed  of  obtaining  the 
desired  result,  that  of  securing  hay  in  good  condi- 
tion, even  in  showery  weather.  The  next  subject 
to  claim  your  attention  is  the  different  modes  of 
harvesting  various  kind  of  grain;  and,  first,  of  wheat 
as  being  the  most  valuable. 

The  general  practice  of  cutting  Wheat  is  by 
reaping,  but  in  some  places  it  is  mown  with  a 
scythe  to  which  there  is  attached  a  cradle,  formed 
of  four  or  five  slight  prongs  of  wood,  bent  like  the 
scythe  and  nearly  as  long,  and  secured  by  a  frame 
at  the  but  end.  It  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt  whe- 
ther reaping  or  mowing  is  the  best  mode  of  cutting 
wheat ;  for  when  the  corn  is  full  ripe,  the  less  it  is 
shaken  in  the  cutting  the  better,  as  tnuch  shaking 
causes  it  to  shed  considerably,  and  consequently 
much  of  the  best  corn  is  lost.  In  reaping,  the 
reaper  gathers  the  straw  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  in  his  hand,  and  when  his  hand  is  full  he 
drops  the  corn  on  the  ground,  and  so  proceeds  for 
a  fresh  handful,  thus  shaking  the  corn  he  first 
grasps  three  or  four  times  before  he  lets  it  down. 
The  mower  with  his  cradled  scythe,  with  but  one 
effort,  and  consequently  with  only  one  shaking, 
makes  a  sweeping  long  cut,  and  lays  his  corn  gently 
on  the  ground,  in  an  even  swatli  ready  for  the 
binder.  In  general  there  are  more  rakings  after 
the  scj'the  than  after  the  reaping  hook,  but  if  the 
rtiower  does  his  work  well,  the  difference  in  quan- 
tity of  rakings  is  not  much.  In  both  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  bind  the  wheat  immediately  after  it 
is  cut,  and  place  the  sheaves  upright,  five  or  six  toge- 
ther in  stuckles  ;  where  (if  die  weather  is  fine)  they 
ought  to  remain  two  or  three  days,  then  be  made 
into  field  mows,  about  half  a  cart-load  in  each  mow 
• — care  being  taken  in  making  the  mows  to  place 
the  sheaves  with  their  heads  to  the  centre,  which 
should  always  be  kept  higher  than  the  sides,  re- 
versing the  top  sheaf  that  no  wet  may  penetrate 
the  mow.    The  wheat  placed   in  mows,  as   above 


described,  becomes  mellow  and  more  uniformly 
ripe,  and  does  not  require  hauling  home  for  some 
time;  instances  have  been  known  of  well-made 
mows  being  on  the  field  more  than  two  months 
before  they  were  carried  home,  and  then  found  to 
have  been  well  preserved,  although  the  weather 
has  continued  very  vs'Ct.  In  showery  weather  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  stuckles  into  mows.  In  no  instance 
should  wheat  be  left  to  lay  long  on  the  ground, for 
the  chaff  and  rind  being  thin,  those  ears  next  the 
ground  soon  imbibe  the  moisture,  and  thus  be- 
come grown  and  injured. 

Barley  is  almost  always  mown  with  a  scythe, 
sometimes  with  a  cradle,  and  sometimes  without  ; 
but  in  some  districts  on  the  sea  coast  in  sandy 
soils  barley  is  plucked  up  by  the  roots — a  practice 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  for  the  sand  be- 
ing retained  by  the  roots,  mixes  with  the  corn  in 
thrashing,  renders  it  unpleasant  when  made  into 
bread,  and  causes  a  loss  to  the  maltster. 

Barley  when  cut  should  be  left  to  lay  on  the 
ground  two  or  three  tlays,  then  turned  carefully  that 
the  underside  of  the  swath  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  sun  and  air ;  when  it  has  remained  in  that 
state  for  another  day  or  two,  make  the  same  into 
large  cocks,  and  haul  it  to  your  barn  or  rick-yard 
at  yoar  earliest  convenience.  Barley  thus  har- 
vested, if  the  weather  is  fine,  is  sure  to  turn  out 
well;  but  if  the  weather  is  showery  and  unfavour- 
able, it  is  advisable  to  bind  your  barley,  and  man- 
age it  in  the  same  way  as  wheat. 

Oats  should  invariably  be  bound  in  sheaves,  bnt 
as  it  does  not  require  so  much  peculiar  care  as 
wheat,  it  may  remain  on  the  ground  for  a  day  or 
two  after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  bound;  but  when 
bound,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
wheat,  for  the  straw  of  oats  is  a  very  valuable 
article  of  fodder  for  neat  cattle  ;  and  he  that  will 
not  take  pains  to  procure  wholesome  food  for  his 
cattle,  cannot  be  a  good  nor  a  wise  farmer. 

In  all  cases  where  corn  has  been  cut,  the  stubble 
should  be  raked  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
rakings  carried  home  to  the  barn  ;  for  the  corn  in 
the  rakings  is  as  valuable  as  that  in  the  she.ives. 
It  is  a  pity  to  see  in  wet  harvests  large  quantities 
of  rakings  in  the  corn  fields  sometimes  gathered  into 
small  heaps,  rotting  and  worthless,  through  the 
laziness  and  neglect  of  the  owner,  whereas  by  a 
little  extra  exertion  the  whole  might  have  been 
secured ;  and  even  in  the  wettest  weather  some 
portions  of  it  might  have  been  carried  home  :  and 
should  the  corn  be  much  grown,  it  would  serve 
as  food  for  pigs,  and  the  injured  straw   for  litter. 

July,  1842.  Delta. 


BOLSOVER  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  association  took  place  nt 
the  White  Swan  Inn,  Bolsover,  on  Monday,  the 
27th  of  June,  when  there  were  between  thirty  and 
forty  members  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Capt.  Hallowes,  of  Glasswell  Hall.  Robert  Ark- 
wright,  Esq.,  of  Sutton  Hall,  was  proposed  as  vice- 
chairman  for  the  present  year,  in  order  that  he  may 
become  chairman  in  the  following  year  ;  as  it  is 
provided  in  the  rules  that  the  vice-chairman  one 
year  shall  become  chairman  in  the  following  one. 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Romeley,  was  proposed  as 
secretary  and  treasurer. 
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The  district  comprises  tbe  following  parishes  ; 
viz.,  Ault-Hucknall,  Barlborough,  Bolsover,  Clown, 
Elentoa,  Heath,  Langwith,  Pleasby,  ScarclifFe, 
Sutton,  Staveley,  and  Whitwell. 

The  committee  for  the  present  year  was  then 
chosen,  which  consists  of  fifteen  members,  each 
parish  naming  one,  and  the  remainder  to  be  chosen 
from  the  parish  of  Bolsover.  It  was  fixed  for  the 
general  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  of  September,  when  tbe  stock  will  be  shewn, 
and  a  ploughing  match  take  place.  It  was  agreed 
that  ploughing  matches  should  take  place  in  each 
parish  before  the  general  annual  meeting,  and  that 
premiums  should  be  allowed  for  tbe  best  ploughman 
in  each' parish  ;  and  that  the  winners  only  of  the 
parochial  matches  be  allowed  to  contend  for  the 
grand  premium  at  Bolsover  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

This  society  consists  at  present  of  sixty-seven 
members,  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal  is  701.  7s., 
91.  of  which  is  to  be  given  for  the  small  premiums 
for  the  parochial  ploughing  matches,  and  that  5/. 
more  be  divided  between  the  best  ploughman  and 
ploughboys  atthe  match  competed  for  at  Bolsover  on 
the  day  of  tbe  general  annual  meeting ;  but  of  the 
remaining  561.  7a.,  it  was  agreed  that  61.  7s.  should 
be  kept  in  hand  to  meet  casual  contingencies,  and 
that  the  sum  of  50/.  be  appropriated  for  premiums 
for  bulls,  cows,  calves,  sheep,  pigs,  and  horses,  and 
for  meritorious  labouring  husbandmen. 

Sevei'al  of  the  members  present  expressed  their 
firm  conviction  that  (from  tbe  great  encouragement 
tbe  society  has  already  received^  tbe  number  of 
members  would  be  greatly  increased,  consequently 
the  funds  would  allow  of  more  premiums  being 
given.  There  is  no  doubt  when  the  association  is 
fairly  set  on  foot,  that  several  of  tbe  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  will  make  donations  of  premiums 
to  be  competed  for,  as  ia  the  case  with  other  societies 
of  a  similar  nature. 

It  is  also  in  contemplation  of  forming  a  farmers' 
club,  to  include  the  same  district  as  the  agricultural 
society,  for  tbe  purpose  of  meeting  and  discussing 
tbe  different  subjects  relating  to  agriculture. 


ON    LEASES. 


Sin, — In  a  late  correspondence,  and  also  your 
leading  remarks,  tlie  subject  of  leases  has  been  al- 
luded to.  There  always  appears  to  me  a  great 
danger  in  entering  on  a  long  lease  at  this  time.  The 
probability  is,  from  our  present  position  and  future 
prospects,  that  prices  are  more  likely  to  reduce  than 
to  rise.  That  being  the  probability,  a  tenant,  to  be 
remunerated,  should  take  a  farm  on  a  lease  at  less 
than  the  rate  which  the  produce  for  a  year  or  two 
would  give.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  get  a  landlord 
to  let  bis  land  on  a  long  lease  on  any  such  terms. 
I'iOH,  then,  is  tl  e  lease  to  be  obtained  1  The  only 
fair  way  is,  in  my  mind,  not  to  make  the  rent  a 
fixed  money  payment,  but  on  the  principle  of  the 
tithe  commutation,  fixing  tbe  quantity  of  wheat  per 
acre  which  is  to  be  the  rent,  the  money  amount  to 
be  at  tbe  average  price  of  the  year.  You  will  thus 
deal  fairly  by  tbe  landlord,  and  instead  of  tbe  land- 
lord and  tenant  considering  themselves  as  parties 
equally  entitled  to  make  tbe  best  bargain  for  tbe 
future,  or  one  of  them  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  lease  being 
vexed  at  having  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  thus  in  a 
worse  condition  for  making  a  new  one,  they  will 
have  cause  to  consider  their  interests  as  mutually 


combined  ;  and  if  the  tenant  has  done  justice  to  his 
take,  he  will  find  his  landlord  ready  to  renew  on 
liberal  terms.  The  subject  of  restrictive  clauses  is 
the  next  to  be  considered.  Tbe  more  general  the 
terms  of  cropping  are,  and  tbe  better  so  as  to  leave 
the  particular  crops  as  much  at  the  choice  of  the 
tenant  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit.  As  a 
general  rule,  tbe  restriction  not  to  take  two  white 
crops  in  succession  is  one  quite  sufiicient  to  prevent 
the  land  from  being  over-cropped  ;  or  if  tbe  parties 
chose,  the  number  of  white  crops  (rye,  barley,  oats, 
or  wheat)  between  the  fallows  would  be  restrictive 
enough  on  the  part  of  tbe  landlord,  and  enable  tbe 
tenant  best  to  meet  the  diiliculties  which  seasons  and 
weather  will,  even  with  tbe  most  active,  present  to 
sowing  any  particular  crop  on  a  particular  piece  of 
land,  at  a  fixed  time.  It  is  also  desirable  in  all 
cases  to  simplify  the  terms  ofentry  and  quitting,  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  valuation  of  manurances,  tillages, 
plougbings,  &c.,  for  from  one  to  three yearsback,asis 
I  believe,  the  custom  in  many  counties.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  know  whether  these  have  been  all  ap- 
plied, and  ail  incoming  tenant  is  laying  a  portion  of 
iais  capital  dead,  and  perhaps  is  crippled  in  his  fu- 
ture progress  in  some  degree.  On  land  well 
summer-tilled,  in  strong  and  well  fallowed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  consumed  on  tbe  land,  in 
free  land,  if  tbe  tenant  has  an  off-going  crop  paying 
rent  and  taxes  as  standage,  he  has  every  encourage- 
ment to  perform  it  well,  as  bis  crop  will  receive  tbe 
benefit,  but  we  all  know  tbe  same  work  would  not 
be  equally  sure  to  be  well  done  by  tbe  quitting  te- 
nant for  the  benefit  of  the  incoming  one.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  crops  of  roots  or  green  crops  on  the 
premises  will'  in  general  be  essential,  and  in  parti- 
cular situations,  if  leave  be  given  to  sell,  a  return  of 
manure  will  be  a  proper  restriction  on  the  part  of 
the  landlonl.  I  have  also  to  add,  in  case  of  a  lease 
especially,  a  stated  quantity  of  under-draining 
yearly,  on  terms  agreed  on  by  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  is  desirable  to  form  part  of  the  conditions  of 
the  lease,  and  probably  a  fixed  value  of  lime  or 
other  manures  not  produced  on  the  farm.  If  you 
think  these  suggnstions  worth  notice,  please  to  in- 
sert tliem  ;  and  I  hope  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
will  supply  any  deficiency  there  may  be,  so  as  to 
present  a  general  form,  applicable  to  agreements  for 
farms  throughout  the  country. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Holderness,  4th  July,  184^.  Ploughshare. 


THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE.— The  first  principles  of  agriculture,  which  are 
shown  by  the  best  practice,  are  few.  They  may  be 
staled  to  be  these  ;  make  and  keep  the  land  perfectly 
dry  and  clean,  or  free  from  weeds — make  and  keep 
tbe  soil  which  is  too  adhesive  or  too  loose,  of  such  a 
friable  nature  as  will  make  it  receive,  retain,  and 
transmit  moisture,  and  thus  fit  it  to  produce  the  most 
luxuriant  state  of  vegetation — restore  to  the  soil,  as  a 
manure,  in  a  slate  of  decay,  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  produce  after  it  has  been  consumed  by 
sheep  or  other  stock.  Never  manure  any  land  till 
every  weed  is  exterminated,  for  weeds  grow  most  lux- 
uriantly in  the  soil  to  which  they  are  natural ;  if  any 
of  them  aie  left  they  will  outgrow  the  plant  you  in- 
tend to  cultivate,  and  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of 
tbe  manure  laid  on  the  land. — Morton  s  Nature  atid 
Property  of  Soils, 
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ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  BONE- 
DUST  AND  RAPE-CAKE,  AND 
THEIR  COMPARISON  WITH 
FARM-YARD  M AN U Ri:. 

BY  IIENRV  1!.  MADDEN,  M.    D.,    TEXICUIK. 

(From  the  Qnartcrhj  Journal  of  AgricuUure.) 

In  iillciTipling  to  compare  one  or  more  manures 
villi  cacli  other,  \vc  must,  eiide.nvour  to  ascertain 
what  portions  of  each  are  really  useful,  au'l  v.luit  is 
ciimparatively  inert ;  and  we  must  likewise  rleler- 
inlnc,  as  far  as  iiossiblc,  what  is  the  j)recise  manner 
in  which  each  portion  acts.  If  these  preliminaries 
be  satisfactorily  complctefl,  the  examination  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  different  manures  in  question 
becomes  a  sinii)le  arithmetical  question  ;  because, 
as  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  like  sub- 
stance will  produce  the  like  effect,  or,  if  v.e  have 
previously  determined  the  relative  pioportions  In 
which  this  substance  is  found  in  the  various  ma- 
nures, tlic  same  numbers  which  express  this  pro- 
portion will  at  the  same  time  denote  their  compara- 
tive value. 

We  shvill,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour 
to  point  out  what  is  really  valuable  in  manure,  and 
tlun  demonstrate,  by  the  result  of  chemical  analysis, 
how  much  of  each  of  these  ingredients  Is  contained 
in  the  manures  in  question. 

In  my  prize  essay  "  on  the  cause  of  fheinferiority 
of  street  manure  for  raising  jiotatoes,"  I  liavc 
poiiitecl  out  that  the  real  value  of  manure  depends 
upon  the  following ciicumstances. 

1st.  The  quantity  of  soluljle  matter  present. 

2i!<l.  The  facility  with  which  those  jiortions,  at 
first  insoluble,  can  be  rendered  capable  of  solution 
by  the  process  of  decay. 

Ord.  The  quantity  of  azote  which  they  contain. 

4th.  The  whole  quantity  of  organic  matter  pos- 
sessed by  them. 

And,  lastly.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter 
which  each  contains,  possessing  the  same  constitu- 
tion as  the  ashes  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is  ap- 
l)licd. 

Now  we  do  not  see  that,  in  the  present  state. of 
our  knowledge,  this  list  of  qualifications  can  be 
imjjroved  upon.  It  lefors  to  nothing  theoretical, 
and  is  founded  solely  upon  the  results  of  analysis, 
as  comjiared  with  the  results  of  i)ractical  experi- 
ence; we  shall  therefore  adopt  the  same  metlujd  of 
comparison  with  the  manures  in  question,  and  shall 
likewise  employ  the  method  of  analysis  jjroposcd  in 
the  same  essay. 

1.  Bnnc-dii?t. — A  good  s-pccimen  of  this  article 
having  been  selected,  100  grains  were  exposed  to 
tlie  temperature  of -12°  F.,  and  retained  so  long  as 
they  lost  weight.  In  this  nuuiner  it  was  ascer- 
tained to  possess  II. .j  per  cent,  of  water. 

The  residue  was  then  macerated  in  repeated  quan- 
tities of  cold  water,  which  liquid  dissolved  4.7 
grains* 

Hot  water  was  then  employed  to  discover  the 
)>roportion  of  organic  matter  which  would  most 
readily  become  si)]uble  during  decay;  this  )nen- 
struum  took  up  hJj  grains. 

*  Tlie  bones  wore  used  in  the  coarse  powder  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  soil  ;  for  it  would  Lavo 
b«en  obviously  unfair  to  powder  them,  as  we  wislud 
to  know  what  will  be  soluble  in  the  soil,  and  not  all 
that  poiHhly  can  be  dissolved. 


The  residue  was  next  acted  upon  by  a  weak  so- 
lution of  caustic  jtotass,  and  thus  2G  grains  more 
were  dissolved.  Strong  caustic  potass  was  next 
employed,  and  this  dissolved  1.3.5  grains  more.  We 
may  remark  here,  that  these  15.5  grains  dissolved 
by  the  strong  jiotass,  and  not  by  the  weak,  corre- 
spond to  the  ^''  Jlocci'Ient  j)rccipitn/e"  mentioned  by 
me  as  falling  when  the  potass  solution  of  farm-yard 
dung  was  diluted  with  water.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  this  ilocculcnt  precipitate, 
1  employed  first  a  weak  solution  of  potass,  and  sub- 
sequently a  strong  one;  vihereas  1  formerly  used 
the  strong  one  at  the  first,  and  afterwards  diluted 
it.  Tlie  reiiiaindcr  was  then  heated  to  redness,  and 
in  this  manner,  G  grains  more  were  driven  oft". 

The  residue  then  weighed  00  grains,  and  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  jdiosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate. 

Tlie  composition  of  bone-dust,  therciorc,  is  — 

Water 11.5 

^         .  fSolublo  in  cold  water 4.7 

Organic  ■      i    ,        ,  e  s 

7,  1  ..       m  hot  water .^.^ 

m.Mter,  wuh  I  ...  f,,. 

..     <        ..        in  weak  potass /O. 

some  saline  ;  ■       ,  ^ ,  -,  ;■  _ 

,     .   ,  ..        in  slroti"-  do lo.n 

materials,      i  i,    ,         i  i      i     ^  /- 

l^Do.stroyed  by  heat 6. 

JMios[ihate  of  liuie 28. 

C.iibonate   of  lime 2.8 

100. 

2.  Rnpe-caltc. — This  substance  -was  scraped 
down  until  it  was  as  fine  as  when  drilled  in ;  and 
lUO  grains  drieil  at  212"  V.  In  this  manner  the 
])resencc  of  10.5  grains  of  water  was  determined. 
It  was  then  acted  upon  repeatedly  withcohl  water, 
which  dissolved  24.7  grains.  The  first  waters  w^erc 
ofabriglit  yellow  colour,  whereas  the  latter  ones 
were  red,  proving  that  the  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion was  so  strong  that  it  had  commenced  during 
the  progress  of  the  analysis. 

Hot  water  then  dissolved  4.8  grains.  Weak 
caustic  potass  removed  31.5  grains;  and  subse- 
quently a  strong  solution  dissolved  10.2. 

When  heated  to  redness  it  lost  14.3  grains  more  ; 
thus  leaving  4  grains  of  inoraanic  matter,  consist- 
ing of  i>hosiihate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  silicate  of  jiotass. 

The  constitution  of  rape-cake  is,  therefore,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Water 10..T 

p.Soluble  in  cold  water S24.7 

^  I  . .        ill   hot  water 4.B 

Organic      ,  •  ,         ,  ., ,   _ 

°  <  ..        in  weak  i)jlass ol,.) 

matter        1  •       ,         '  .  .„  „ 

I  ..        Ill  strong  do 10.2 

(^Destroyed  by  heat 14.3 

Earthy   phosidintes 3. 

Silicate   of  jiotass 1. 

100. 

3.  Form-yard  Dinirj.—  Difllrciit  specimens  be- 
ing examined,  stune  of  which  contained  more  sta- 
ble-manure, and  others  consisting  chiefly  of  dairy- 
refuse,  the  mean  result  was  as  follows:  — " 

Water 43..')3a 

^         .        fSolublc  in  water U).7;j 

(Jrganic      !                  .            .  ,  ,  n- 

.'^  .^       ..        m     potass 14.2.-) 

l_Destroyed  by  beat 18, .5(35 

Salts  ofpotass  "^ 

••     °J,.^'"''^       V 7.9 

ofliine         [ 

Silicn  J 

Earthy  pho3phate.s 3. 

100. 
H 
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Now,  if  \vc  compare  the  three  manures  logctlicr, 
wc  shiill  obtain  the  following  results:— 


Bone- 
dust. 

ivape- 
cake. 

Farmyard 
dung. 

Water 

11.5 
33.5 
10.2 
41.5 
55. 

10.5 
75.5 
29.5 
41.7 
3, 

45.535 

Tola!  organic  matter  .... 

Soluble    matter 

Easily   dissolved  matter* 
Earthy  phosphates 

33.c^6i> 
10.75 
14.25 
3. 

In  viewing  the  above  table,  an  apparent  discre- 
liancy  will  be  discovered  regarding  the  amount  of 
phosphates  in  bone-dust ;  it  being  stated  in  the 
table  as  amounting  to  55  per  cent.,  and  in  the  pre- 
vious analysis  as  only  28  ])er  cent.  This  is  owing 
to  the  phosphates  being  soluble  in  caustic  potass  to 
a  certain  extent  when  combined  with  o.-^lIUio  mat- 
ter; and  hence,  when  bones  are  nt  once  burned  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  actual  quantity  of  phosphates, 
they  arc  found  to  amount  to  nearly  double  of  what 
was  left  after  the  action  of  water  and  potass. 

The  above  analysis  does  not  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  azote  contained  in  the  various  manures;  but 
separate  analyses  for  this  purpose  shew  the  propor- 
tion to  be  as  follows — bone-dust  1.77  per  cent., 
rape-cake  4.02,  farm-yard  dung  .45.  So  that,  to 
compare  the  manures  with  each  other,  according  to 
the  qualities  laid  down  at  the  commcncementof  this 
l^aper,  wc  shall  have — 


Bone- 
dust. 

Rape- 
cake. 

Farmyard 
dung. 

Soluble   matter 

Easily  rendered  soluble. . 
j^zote   

10  2 
41.5 

1.77 
33.5 
55. 

29.5 
41.7 

4.92 
75.5 

4. 

10.75 
14.25 
.45 
33.565 
10.9 

Total  organic  matter. . . . 
Saline   matter 

Hence  it  follows,  that  one  ton  of  bone-dust 
equals, 

As  regards — 

Organic    matter 1.     ton    farm-vard    diin^-. 

Soluble  matter 1.     ton  do.  °' 

Easily  dissolved 2.9  tons  do. 

Azote 3.9  tons  do. 

Saline  matter 5.     tons  do. 

Earthy  phosphates. .  . .    18.3  tons  do. 

If,  now,  we  add  together  nil  the  various  degrees 
in  which  bone-manure  is  superior  to  farm-yard 
dung,  we  shall  find  that  1  ton  of  bones  equals  30 
tons  of  farm-yard  dung. 

But  only  IG  bushels  of  bones  are  applied  per 
acre,  which,  at  o6lb.  per  bushel,  will  weigh  8  cwt., 
which  will  therefore  equal,  according  to  the  above 
calculation,  12  tons  of  farm-yard  dun"-. 

l\ape-cake  examined  in  the  same  way  will  give 
the  following  residts.     One  ton  of  rape-cake  equals, 

As  regards — 
Organic  matter 2.2     tons  of  farm-yard  dun- 
Soluble  matter 2.78  tons  do.  ° 

Easily  dissolved....     2.9     tons  do. 

Azote 10.9     tons  do.' 

Saline    matter 36  (on  do. 

Eartliy    phosphates..      1.       ton  do. 

In   this  instance,  if  we   add  up  all  the  degrees  in 

which   rape  cake  is  superior  to  farm-yard   dung, 

*  Under  tbe  head  "  E;isily  dissolved  matter,"  is 
included  all  that  is  soluble  in  caustic  potass. 


and  tlien  subtract  the  inferiority  in  the  saline  mat- 
ter, wc  sl;all  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  1  ton  cf 
rape-cake  equals  18.42  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  ! 

We  now  ask  the  question,  could  anything  be 
more  satisfactory  ? 

"  Extensive  experience  has  proved,  that  a  ton  of 
bone-dust  or  rape-dust  is  equal,  in  the  production 
of  turnips,  to  15  or  20  tons  of  well-prepared  farm- 
yard manure." 

Chemical  analysis  has  now  proved  that  a  ton  of 
bones  is  equal  to  30  tons,  and  one  of  rape-dust  to 
18^  tons,  of  farm-yard  manure. 

Where  is  the  necessity  for  comment  ?  and  who 
will  now  doubt  the  efficacy  of  chemistry  for  the 
purpose  of  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  practical 
agriculture  ? 

Wc  shall  not,  however,  close  this  essay  without 
making  a  few  practical  remarks  bearing  upon  the 
subject  under  consideration  ;  and  this  we  shall  do 
under  the  two  following  heads :  1st — particulars 
regarding  the  a;)])licatioM  of  manures  in  question  ; 
2nd,  a  few  observations  concerning  the  turnip- 
crop. 

1st,  Ceitain  particulars  regarding  the  application 
of  bone-dust  and  rape-cake. 

On  surveying  the  foregoing  analysis  of  these 
manures,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  they 
owe  their  respective  valu<  s  to  very  different  in- 
gredients ;  bone-dust  ])ossessing  its  great  supe- 
riority in  the  earthy  phosphates,  whereas  rape- 
cake  owes  it  to  the  hirs;e  excess  of  solu!)le  organic 
matter.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  they  must  he  treated  differently  in  iht-ir 
ajjplication.  For  example,  bone-dust,  from  its 
efficacy  residing  in  saline  and  earthy  matter,  and 
its  organic  ingredients  being  in  no  great  al)undance, 
will  never  become  wlat  is  termed  too  hot  a  ma- 
nure ;  or,  in  other  wnrds,  the  heat  of  its  fermen- 
tation will  never  injure  the  seed  ;  this  manure 
may  therefore  be  advantageously  drilled  in  wilh  the 
seed.  Rape-dust,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  its  su- 
periority to  soluble  organic  nuittcr  ;  it  thcicfore 
will  ferment  very  rapidiy,  and  tbe  heat  produced 
will  cf  course  be  considerable.  This  manure, 
therefore,  must  never  be  in  contact  with  the  seed ; 
if  drilled  at  all,  the  i)loi;gh  must  cover  it  with 
earth  preparatory  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
Again,  as  the  quantity  of  earthy  [)hosphates  required 
by  various  crops  is  comparatively  small,  while  the 
projjortion  existii  g  in  bones  is  very  large,  it  fol- 
lows that,  beyond  a  ceitain  point,  any  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  bones  ajiplied  to  soil  will  not  he 
followed  Iiy  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  crop. 
Lastly,  as  these  manures  act  more  as  stimulants 
than  otherwise,  it  follows  that  although  in  some 
respects  their  effects  may  apjiear  lasting,  still  upon 
the  whole,  they  will  never  act  throvghout  the  rota- 
tion with  as  much  certainty  as  farm  yard  dung. 
Such  are  the  observations  which  theory  would 
lead  us  to  adopt.    What  says  experience  1 

By  inquiring  of  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
employing  these  manures,  we  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  regarding  their  use. 

Bone-dust. — When  this  manure  is  used,  they  do 
not  find  it  advantageous  to  trust  to  it  alone,  hut 
always^/ee*?  o^at  least  half  of  the  turnip  crop  with 
sheep,  'i'he  effect  is  vi-ible  in  the  third  year  of  the 
shift,  by  the  grass  crop  being  fully  earlier,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  rotation  the  soil  is  always  poorer 
than  when  farm  yard-dung  is  employed. 

Rape-dust. — Care  must  be  taken  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  n)aninc,  because,  if  drilled  iu  with 
the  seed,  it  would  inevitably  "  burn  it  vp."  When 
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used  for1)ar)cy,  l!if>  fln'-t  is  sown  about  eight  days 
li(.forc  tlic  seed  ;  anil  when  ic(|iiirc'd  for  turnips 
r.nd  potatoes  the  maimrc  is  diiUcd  in,  the  piongh 
tlien  follows,  which  thiows  some  earth  over,  and 
the  seed  is  placed  above.  Harley  manured  with 
rape-diist  is  dark  coloured,  and  always  liyht 
ircightcd  (this  is  a  proof  of  the  ajiplication  of  a 
stimulant).  'J'hus  we  i)erccive  that  in  every  detail 
tlieory  and  practice  completely  corroborate  each 
oiher. 

2n(!,  We  shall  now  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
make  one  or  two  observations  regarding  a  peculi- 
arity observed  in  the  turnip-crop. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  if  the  tur- 
ni])  he  sui)])lied  with  a  small  qunniity  of  active 
manure  during  the  first  periods  of  its  growth,  a 
good  crop  will  be  obtained,  eniirely  disproportioncd 
to  the  amount  of  manure  applied.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, ]()  bushels  of  hones  will  raise  as  he.>vy  a 
ciop  of  tiiinips  as  Hi  tons  of  farmyard  dung, 
al'Jiough,  as  far  as  regards  organic  mutter,  these 
two  manures  are  c(iual,  ton  for  ton. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  is  the  following  ;  — After 
the  turnip  lias  once  obtained  a  large  absorbent 
surface,  in  the  form  of  large  !e>ves,  it  becomes 
almost  totally  independent  ol  the  soil,  and  obtains 
by  far  the  greater  ])ortii<n  t)f  its  noiirishmesit  from 
the  atmosi)herH  ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
whatever  manure  is  sufficient  to  obtain  a  good 
sfeidy  growth  at  ihc  first,  will  be  likewise  sufficient 
to  obtain  a  good  heavy  crop.  Now  the  org.inic  mat- 
ter of  bones  appears  iiccnliarly  ca[i;ible  of  eft'ecting 
this  desirable  end;  and  the  consequence  is  that  ;i  very 
small  (pianlity  of  this  manure  jiioduces  the  same 
effect  as  a  much  larger  [)rfipor;ion  of  many  other 
l.inds. 

AVe  trust  that  the  foregoing  o'jservations  will 
satisfactorily  i-e[)ly  to  the  Society's  question  re- 
garding the  cause  of  the  greater  fertilizing  powers 
of  these  manures,  and  that  farmers  will  now  no 
hmger  believe  their  effcc's  to  be  more  inayical 
than  natmal. 


REM.MIKS  ON  DR.  MADDEN'S  ESSAY  ON 
"THE  ANALYSIS  OF  l50Nf:  DUST  AND 
RAPE  CAKF.,  AND  THEIR  COMPARISON 
WITH  EARM  YARD  MANURE"— GIVEN 
A  COVE. 

BY    M.    IM.    MILBUilN. 

Dr.  Madden  is  one  of  ihe  best  agricultural  che- 
mists in  the  kingdom ;  his  writings  display  clear 
vie>vs  of  vegetable  physiology — deep  acquaintance 
with  chemical  modifications  and  agencies;  and 
he  conveys  liis  ideas  in  language,  philoso|)hic  in- 
deed, but  clear,  beautiful,  and  devoid  of  all  parade 
of  technicality. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  awarded 
the  gold  medal  for  the  above  essay,  and  I  have 
heard  it  characterised  by  persons  of  standing 
as  possessing  great  value,  and  setiling  the 
question.  With  this  I  do  not  agree  ;  I  think  the 
Doctor  has  in  this  case  most  completely  failed  : 
his  data  by  an  odd  disarrangement  became  erro- 
neous— his  calculations  bad  in  j)rincii)lc,  and  his 
conclusions  fallacious,  'i  his  I  undertake  to  shew  ; 
it  is  for  men  of  science  to  say  whether  his 
views  or  mine  are  right. 

'I  he  whole  blush  of  the  essay  (ends,  indeed,  to 
illustrate  his  opening  assertion,  that  it  is  an  "  arith- 
metical question  j''  the  figures  appear  very  beau- 


tiful, but  there   arc  woeful    discrepancies  in  the 
calculations  before  the  result  is  arrived   at. 

His  first  separate  analysis  of  bones,  rajie   cake, 
and  farm  yard  dung,  I  call  tables  1,  2,  and  3. 

(1.)   Bones. 

Wa'er    4.5.535 

_")  Soluble  in  cold  water 4.7 

•=  -   I         ,,       in   hot  water •''■5 

R,^   y       >i       ill   weak  potass 26". 

^  ^   I         ,,       in    strong    potass jo.d 

J  Destroyed  by  heat '>• 

rhosjihate  of  lime 2^' 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.8 


lOO. 


(2).  llArn  Dust. 


Water I('-5 

^      "^  Solublf^  in  cold  water 24.7 

•p  £   j         ,,       in   hot  water 4.7 

E  S   V       ,,       ill  weak  potass 31.5 

g  -    I         ,,       in   strong  potass   10. <J 

"  J  Destroyed  by  heat 14-3 

Earthy     phosphate 3. 

Silicate  of  potass 1- 

100. 
(3  )   Farm  YARD    Dung. 
Water 45.53.') 

'S  i  I  Soluble   ill    water 10.75 

gjt;   )"       ,,        in  ])otass 14.25 

^g   I  Destroyed    by    heat 18.5G5 

Salts   of  iiotass 7.9 

,,     of  soda 7.9 

,,     of  lime 7.y 

Earthy    phosphates 3. 

100. 

Instituting    a    comparison  of  these  tubes,     he 
gives  the  following  tabular  result — (Table  4.) 

Farm-yard 

Hoiies-dnst  Itape-dusf.  tluiic;. 

Water 1 1  o  1 0.5  45.535 

Total  orgar.ic  matter   .     33.5  75.5  33.5(55 

Soluble 'matter 10.2  29.5  10.75 

Easily  dissolved   niat- 

tei* 41.5  41.7  14.25 

Earthy     phosphates,.      55.  3.               3. 


1517 


1^0.2 


107.1 


It  appears  by  these  additions  of  the  parts  ichich 
are  my  ou-n,  and  are  not  given  in  the  Doctor's 
essay,  that  the  constituents  in  table  4  do  not  agree 
either  with  themselves,  as  compared  with 
tables  1,  2,  and  3,  nor  with  each  other.  Some 
alteration  in  the  jiroportions  must  have  taken 
place  in  some  of  the  nianuics  suhj'i'ctcd  to  analysis 
— as  exhibited  by  this  summary — unperceived  by 
Dr.  jMadden,  for  1  suppose  he  had  intended  to  give 
the  whole  constituents  of  each  in  comparison  ; 
whereas  we  have  151  parts  of  bones,  IfiO  parts  of 
rape  dust,  and  107  parts  of  farm-yard  dung — more 
than  50  per  cent,  less  of  the  last  named. 

This  arises  probably  from  his  reckoning  some 
of  the  constituents  of  his  former  tables  twice  over. 
For  example,  in  the  1st  table  he  gives  the  total  or- 
ganic matter  of  bones  as  follows — 

*  "  All  matter  .^o'uble  in  caustic  potass."' 
H   2 
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Sol  itj!c  in  cold  water 4.7 

,,  in  hot   do .^.5 

,,  in  weak  potass i;('.0 

,,  in  strong  do 1.").5 

Destroyc  1  by  heat (5 

IfiJ 
Instead  of  57  parts  ofoiganlc  matter  as  in  faMs 
4,l!Cgi\'CS  to  bones. '33. 55,  and  the  easily  di?Rolved 
nr.iiter  as41.5  ;  evidently  niakiogljisaddition  thus — 

Soluble  in  weak  potass 2d, 

, ,  in  strong   do 15  5 

41.5 

Now,  taking  away  this  41.5  [)aits  soluble  in  i)0- 
lass,  where  docs  he  get  33  5  parts  of  organic  mat- 
ter, seeing  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  is  only 
57.7? 

It  ai)pcar.i  that  in  the  1st  table  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  matter  is  included  in  the  organic  matter. 
Therefore,  if  in  table  4  any  distinction  is  made 
between  "  organic"  and  "  soluble,"  the  organic 
should  represent  only  the  parts  insoluble.  It  ap- 
pears to  nie  that  the  Doctor  by  modes  like  this, 
has  much  multiplied  the  constituents  of  hones  and 
rape  dust,  and  not  those  of  farm-yard  dung  in  an 
equal  ratio. 

Again  :  he  gives  the  phosphates,  in  the  first  table, 
as  regards  bones,  to  be  28.  ;  but  in  the  fourth  t-.ible 
he  gives  the  same  us  55.  Certaitdy,  he  explains 
this  by  saying  that  the  phosphates  are  soluble  in 
caustic  potass  to  a  certain  extent,  and  that  by  burning 
bones  53  per  cent,  was  discovered  ;  be  therefore 
substitutes  55  in  table  four  for  20.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  clear,  that  the  caustic  jiotass  woidd  have 
the  same  effect  upon  the  phosphntes  in  the  farm- 
yard dung  as  in  the  bones  ;  and,  therefore,  why  not 
submit  the  former  to  burning  as  well  as  the  latter  1 
Supposing  the  same  per  cciitage  of  the  potass  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  analysis  of  the  farm-vard  dung,  as 
in  the  bones,  it  should  stand  6  in  table  four  instead 
of  3.  As  the  above  analyses  do  not  determine  the 
quantity  of  azote  in  each  kind  of  manure,  the  Doctor 
made  separate  analyses  for  this  purpose,  and  found 
the  pro|)Ortions  to  be — Jjones,  1.77  ;  rape-dust,  4  92; 
farm-yard  dung,  45.  These  he  adds  to  the  table, 
though  it  must  be  clear  that,  as  the  azote  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  some  of  the  component  ]iarts  of  the 
manures,  so  much  of  each  as  is  thus  decomposed 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  column  when  the 
azote  is  added  to  it.  'i'liis  docs  not  appear  (o  be  of 
so  much  importance  at  lirst  sight  ;  but  1  shall  sliet%' 
presently,  by  the  arithmetical  mods  of  investigation 
which  the  Doctor  has  adopted,  that  it  assists  inoiv- 
ing  a  fallacious  result. 

'J'aking  tl  e  first  three  lahUs  with  a  view  to  com- 
parison, I  think  the  fourth  table  ought  to  stand  thus: 

Farniyni-il 

Bones.  Hape-diist.  diuig. 

^^■>*er 11..^  10,.=)  4,5.535 

Total  organic  matter. .      57.7  85.5  43.565 

Earthy  phosphates. .. .      28.  3.               3. 

Carbonate  of  lime   ....       2.8  0.               o. 

Salts.    ...    0.  0.               7.9 

Sih'cate  of  potass 0,  ].               o. 

100.  100,  ]()(). 

The  above  is,  I  submit,  a  legitimate  and  fair  com- 
parison, because  tlie  par:s  agree  in  all  their  rela- 
tions ;  but,  if  it  were  deemed  desirable,  as  I  think 
it  is,  to  insiilule  a  coujparison  hi'lween  the  soluble 
and  ia.-^oluble  portions  of  each  manure,  1  think  the 
table  ought  to  stand  thus  ; — . 


Fariii-yarvl 
Bonrs.     nai'r-ilust.        dung. 

Water 11.5  J  0.5  45  boo 

Easily  dissolved  matter     51.7  7  1.2  25. 

Organic      matter,     not 

easily  dissolved....        6.  14.3  18,56.") 


Saline  matter 30. E 


4. 


10.9 


100.  100,  100, 

This,  again,  is  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible. 
As  I  before  stated,  in  the  fifth  table  there  is  still 
greater  perple.xitv,  because  the  azote  added  to  each 
is  obtained  by  a  separate  analysis  ;  and  therefore 
bears  no  relation  whatever  to  the  other  constituents, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  great  a  jioriion  was 
decomposed  in  obtaining  it.  So,  also,  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  (hnldcd  in  the  "  bones"  column,  witlicut 
any  deduction  from  the  soluble  malter  from  which,  I 
apprehend,  it  must  be  extracted  ;  and  thus  it  stands 
in  the  same  jiosition  as  the  azote,  so  far  as  its  having 
no  relative  proportion  to  the  other  columns  and  in- 
gredients. Why  was  not  a  portion  of  the  farm-yard 
dung  buint  also,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
more  phosphate  of  lime  could  be  obtained  by  this 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  bones?  'i'lie  sixth  table  is 
very  ingenious — it  is  very  boautiful  as  a  piece  of 
arithmetic  ;  but  it  is  quite  fallacious  in  principle,  as 
well  as  being  deceptive  in  result  ;  because  tlie  le- 
lations  of  the  different  constituents  in  the  preceding 
tables  are  dcslrcyed,  which  rcakes  the  deductions 
quite  usflcss. 

I  he  Doctor  has  not  stated  whether  the  farm-yard 
dung  was  at  all  feimented.  By  his  e.xpression 
"  dung,"  I  apprehend  it  was  not  ;  whereas  the 
society's  expression  was  "  manure,  "  and  this  is 
generally  expressive  of  its  state  v.hen  apjilied  to 
the  soil,  and  therefore  the  jjroper  subject  for  ex- 
amination. Assuming  this,  it  will  be  observed  that, 
if  the  vegetable  fibre  were  broken  down  by  the 
fermentative  process,  1  am  inclined  to  think  the 
phosfdiates  would  have  been  in  a  greater  proportion 
in  the  dung,  and  less  than  18  per  cent,  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  heat. 

In  the  sixth  table  the  Doctor  uses  the  followirg, 
to  me,  new  mode  of  calculation  and  reasoning  : — 
One  ton  of  bones  equals,  as  regards — 

Organic  matter 1.  ton  of  farm-yard  dung. 

Soluble  matter   1.  „ 

Easily  dissolved 29  ,, 

Azote 3.9  ,, 

Saline  matter 5,  ,, 

Earthy  phosjdiates. ,  .  .  18.3  ,, 

"  If,  now,  we  add  together  the  various  degrees  in 
which  bone  manure  is  sujierior  to  farm-yard  dung, 
we  shall  find  that  1  ton  of  bones  eijuals  30  tons  of 
farm-yard  dung.'' — p.  531. 

To  prove  this  mode  of  calculation  fallacious,  t 
would  t.d;e  the  Doctor's  own  tables  four  and  five  ; 
admit  ihem  free  from  error,  and  it  must  be  clear 
that  if  his  calculation  as  regaids  bones  and  dung, 
taking  bones  es  the  standard,  be  correct,  it  must 
also  hi  clear  that  the  converse  must  be  also  accurate, 
taking  farm-yard  dung  as  a  standard  ;  therefore  re- 
verse the  order,  and  say — 

One  ton  of  farm-yard  dung  equals,  as  regards — 

Organic  ma  ter 1.    ton  of  bones. 

Soluble  matter    ],  ,, 

J'lasily  dissolved 22        ,, 

A  zote 4  , , 

Saline  matter , 25        ,, 

li^arthy  phosphates 17        ,, 

)> 
3.04  tons. 
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Tims,  if  we  take  together  the  virions  degrees 
ill  wliich  farm-yru'd  iliing  is  siij)erior  (o  hoiics,  ue 
find  that  one  ton  of  farni-}'ard  dunj;;  is  cqniil  to 
three  tons  of  houes  ;  or,  what  is  much  more  in- 
telligible, take  bones  and   rape-dust   as    under:  — 

One  ton  of  rjpe-diist  equals,  as  regards — 

Totis  of  hones. 

Organic  matter 22 

Soluble  matter = . .  3  00 

Easily   dissolved I'OO 

Azote 400 

Saline  matter 0-13 

Earthy  phosphates  0-18 

10-51 
Hy  adopting  the  Doctor's  process  of  calculation, 
the  result  is,  that  one  ton  of  hones  is  equal  to  ten 
tons  of  rajjo-dust.  We  know  this  is  quite  errone- 
ous ;  and  no  better  proof  is  neeiled  of  the  incon- 
clusive and  fallacious  mode  of  calculation  tlie 
worthy  Doctor  has  adopted.  But,  supposing  this 
a  legitimate  mode  of  dcterniiiiing  the  qualities  of 
the  manures  in  compaiison,  the  tables  ought  to 
be  distinctly  correct  in  all  their  relations.  For  in- 
stance, no  pait  of  the  constituents  of  any  kind  of 
manure  ouglit  to  be  twice  reckoned.  Taking;, 
therefore,  my  corrected  table,  and  adopting  the 
Doctor's  mode,  it  will  stand  thus,  instead  of 
table  (J  :  — 

One  ton  of  bones  equals,  as  regards — 
Easily  soluble  matter    ..   Oo  tons  farm-yard  dung. 
Organic  matter,  not  easily 

dissolved 0  3  do.         do.         do. 

Saline  matter 3-0  do.        do.        do. 

38  tons. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  it  is  the  repetition  and 
recalculation  of  several  of  the  con;,titucnts  which 
makes  so  great  an  apparent  disparity.  1  would 
ask,  docs  not  "  saline  matter,''  in  l^octor  Mad- 
deu's  sixth  table,  embrace  the  same  constituents 
iis  "  eartiiy  ])hosphates  ?" — thus  counting  the 
jihosphates  twice  over,  and  these  ihmhhd  in  flu; 
Jhst  instance,  as  rcfjarch  hones,  ;is  I  previously 
showed  them  to  he. 

1  mention  it  with  deference,  hut  I  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Doctor's  views  are  entir'.'ly 
erroneous.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  he^  his  par<lon,  and 
no  man  is  better  alile  to  s'uow  mc  tu  be  so  than 
himself;  and  when  he  does,  I  shall  he  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge my  error.  But  may  not  other  persons 
be  equally  perplexed  as  myself?  and  it  is  desi- 
rable that  for  tlie  sake  of  science  he  should  ex- 
plain his  processes  more  full}-. 

With  his  practical  deductions  I  c(iually  differ. 
"  Bones,"  says  he,  "  will  not  act  thiongh  a  rota- 
tion." I  know  a  miserably  poor  field,  which  has 
been  manured  with  bones  only  for  a  pei  iod  of  six- 
teen years— that  is,  four  times  in  that  jieriod  ;  and 
it  grows  excellent  crops  of  turnips,  corn,  and 
seeds.  Before  bnnes  were  applied,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtnin  a  good  crop  of  turnips  upon 
it.  "  Bailey,"  says  lif,  "  manured  with  rape- 
dust,  is  always  bright-coloured,  and  weighs  light." 
A  relative  of  mine,  an  excellciit  farmer,  ftlr.  John 
Thomlinson,  of  \\'iiihill,  near  Tadcastcr,  invari- 
ably uses  it  for  barley,  on  a  clay  soil  and  ungenial 
to  barley.  It  grows  a  good  malting  sanq)le,  of  a 
fine  colour,  and  it  weighs  more  than  the  barley  from 
most  regular  hurley  soils  ! 

"  Rape- dust  must  never  be  in  contact  with  the 
seed."    Mr.  John  Rob,  of  Thorpficld,  and  myself, 


drill  in  immediate  contact  with  the  iceJ,  and  wi.li 
the  best  result. 

Doctor  Madden  attributes  the  superiority  of 
bones  over  farm-yard  dung  to  the  i)hos[)hatcs 
being  more  ;  to  rape-dust,  to  the  greater  qtiaiiiity 
of  soluble  organic  matter.  Now,  how  stand  the 
facts  ?  The  pliosphate  of  lime  in  bones  is  55  per 
cent.  Sui)posing  the  firm-yard  dung  to  be  burnt 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bones  were  to  obtain  this 
result,  and  snp|iosing  the  quantity  showed  an  in- 
crease per  cent,  tiy  this  mode  of  analysis,  equal  to 
that  the  hones  did  when  subjected  to  it,  instead  of 
the  caustic  jiotass,  or  50  per  cent.,  farm-yaid  dung 
would  contain  six  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
and  if  fermented,  and  the  mass  reduced  both  in 
bulk  and  weight,  probably  more  ;  hut  take  this  :  — 

i3  cwt.  of  hemes  are  applied  per  acre,  or  about 
4  cwt.  of  pho  =  |)liaie  of  lime. 

10  tons  of  farm  yard  manure  per  acre,  or  200 
cwt. =12  cwt.  of  plicsiihnte  of  lime. 

So  that  it  really  npi)ears  that  a  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  contains,  and  supplies  the  soil  with, 
three  times  the  amount  ot  phosphate  of  lime  that  a 
dressing  of  bones  does.  Apply  the  same  test  to 
rape-dust,  and  the  result  shows  that  there  is 
really  less  soluble  organic  matter  apiilicd  to  the 
soil  by  an  ordinary  dressing  of  rape-dust  than  one 
of  farm-yard  manure. 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  question  arises — 
wherein  is  the  difference  practice  exhibits  to  be 
found  .'  1  answer,  simjily  in  the  azote,  and  that 
only.  1  his  was  my  own  view  of  it,  before  the  Doc- 
tor gave  his  jiaper.  The  Doctor  gives  bones  1"77, 
rape  dust  492,  firm-yard  dang  -45  of  azote.  This 
sufficiently  answers  the  question  the  society  put 
in  the  conditions,  without  the  dry  calculations. 

Azote  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants,  and  is  COU' 
stcnitl'j  sold  ajf  the  lan/l  by  the  farmer  in  corn  and 
stock.  Bones  and  rape-dust  supply  it,  and  in  .i 
form  much  more  fi.xc(l  and  available  than  in  f^irm- 
yard  manure ;  where  it  exists  in  but  small  quantities 
and  in  a  very  volatile  state,  and  \'ery  much  eva- 
porates during  its  apiilication.  I  will  not  further 
pursue  the  theory  now  :  a  paper  of  mine,  written 
before  Doctor  ]\Iaddcn's  was  ptiblish.ed  or  read,  is 
now  in  hands  «!icre  it  may  see  'lie  light.  Until 
then,  1  wait  impatiently  for  the  Doctor's  cxpla- 
n;)tion. 

Thorj) field,  'ThirsJi,  Yorhshlrc, 
July  2,  1842. 


PAINTIXGTriE  FACF.S  OF  SHEEP! -At  the 

late  meeting  of  the  Norih  Hunts  Agriculiural  Society, 
Henry  Fellowes,  Evq.,  the  President,  and  lirolher  of 
R  Fellowes,  E-^q.,  of  Shoteiluira,  Norlol'K,  gave  the 
following  amusing  account  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  tu 
show  stoek  to  advantage.  One  man  trimmed  his  stock, 
.^nollier  slieared  themdo'.vu  very  closely,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  some  shaved  Ihera.  (Muck-  Liiighter.J 
Such  ivas  the  zeal  ot  some  parties,  siich  the  knowledge 
of  the  impori.aticc  of  evenuESS  of  appeiuanee,  th.it  it 
had  cnnie  to  the  knowleds'C  of  the  coinmittne  that  some 
individuals  had  actually  painted  the  laces  of  their  sheep. 
(Mucli  laugiiltrj  Whether  this  exceeded  the  rules, 
or  whether  the  Society  sanciioued  thi;  sort  of  painting, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  if  the  committee  did 
sanction  it,  they  must  alter  the  rules,  becanse  there  was 
one  which  stipiilated  that  all  sheep  stock  exhibited  for 
lireminms  should  he  jiroperly  washed.  Now  he  would 
Ksk,  whe;her  this  meant  th.it  they  should  wa-h  their  feet 
only,  and  not  their  bodies.  If  painting  was  to  he  con- 
tiaued,  in  future  Euch  stocK  would  be  showa  up  like  el- 
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(leily  lalies  in  a  (Irawing-rofim.  fl.aiighler)  Whe- 
ttif-i-  thii  praciice  ludbeen  introduL-eJ  ;jy  his  fiiend  Mr. 
May,  he  woulJ  not  venture  lo  :;lfiiMi  ;  hiil  :f  his  slock 
liiid  L'ecu  ftd  l)v  ladie--,  p'.ihap*  they  did  it.  (L««;;/;/."r. ) 
It  wa^  R!i  opiui-n  which  lie  hrid  lonts;  cn'ert;ii:i<  (I,  uud 
that  opinioQ  wj-)  CdriRnned  by  ihe  profe.-iiinij'.  a:  Over- 
ton Fair,  where  it  wa*  agreed  that  ram  slock  should  bo 
shown  in  its  luilurul  state,  thinking  it  "  \v!nn  nnadorn- 
e  I,  adorned  (he  mnst."  i'lse-e  painlcd  sheej)  iiad  nnt 
only  deceived  coiinnon  obsi  1  vers,  but  eve;i  tlie  s-cinti- 
iiizinrr  eye  of  that  aciive  aid  iutelligent  ];fisi)ti  Juilge 
Humphrey,  and  all  the  judge*  <if  the  shcAV,  and  liad 
borue  riv-.'::y  the  Society's  pnmiums  in  iiiuuipli. 


ON 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 


(FUOIM    the    LANCASTKit    GUARDIAN.) 

[Con/ini;c(/.] 

172.  Wki.ding  may  be  coiisidtTod  (ncnly  a  me- 
chanical operation  ;  yet  ciieiuical  piinciplu-^,  judi- 
ciously aiijilied,  would  be  very  conducive  to  its 
success,  and  would  encourage  the  farmer  to  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  gioiind  with  liis  arcicnt  and 
inullitndinous  foes. 

173.  Azote  and  the  alkalies  constitute  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  juices  of  every  ])-irt  of  eveiy 
plant  (101)  ;  they  are,  undoubtedly,  mv;;>t  powerful 
agents  in  promoting  vegetation,  as  well  as  in 
advancing  decr-mposiiioii.  Every  s]ietics  of  weed 
extracts  from  the  soil  some  portion  of  the  f( od  re- 
quired by  cultivated  plants,  and  some  weeds,  as 
wormwood,  absolutely  exhaust  the  land  they  grow 
upon  of  its  alkalies.  Kvery  weed  selects  for  itself 
a  locality  suitable  to  its  nature,  and  if  allowed  to 
grow  undisturbed,  im|)Overishcs  and  overpowers 
the  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  so  favourably 
situated,  it  is  at  the  early  period  of  their  growth 
that  all  young  plants  require  to  he  protected  from 
the  baleful  influence  of  weeds,  which  are  then 
doubly  injurious,  by  intercepting  the  light  and  air 
of  the  sky  no  less  than  the  food  sui)plied  by  the 
soil.  It  is  also  when  weeds  themselves  aie  young, 
tender,  and  succulent,  that  they  can  be  destroyed 
with  the  least  trouble  and  to  most  advantage  ;  they 
then  require  little  force  to  draw  them  from  the 
ground,  their  power  of  doing  injury  is  at  once  ar- 
rested, and  abounding  then  in  saline  and  azotised 
juices  they  soon  ferment,  decoujpose,  and  restore 
to  the  soil  in  a  soluble  state  whatever  they  may 
have  abstracted  from  it.  ihcy  should  never  be 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  it  this  rule  he 
attended  to  the  trouble  and  w&?te  of  burning  will 
be  avoided.  Weeding,  therefore,  to  be  successful 
must  be  unremitted;  it  is  the  most  imjjortant 
operation  of  the  farm— the  legible  characteristic  of 
good  or  had  farming,  as  draining  is  of  good  or  bad 
ownership.  Of  all  mechanical  improvements  in 
husbandry,  those  which  facilitate  the  sowing  of 
plants  in  drills,  and  the  frequent  hoeing  and  sca- 
rifying of  the  intervening  soil  l)y  horses,  or  by 
manual  labour,  are  the  most  valuable.  W'c  have 
by  these  means,  not  only  the  bencht  of  frequently 
loosening  the  soil  about  the  loots  of  plants,  to 
j)roniote  vegetation,  hut  the  additional  advantage 
of  an  eradicating  weeds  as  to  convert  them  in'to 
nutritive  matter. 

174.  Another  word  as  to  tlie  burning  of  weeds. 
(168,  170.)  No  absolute  rule  can  he  ins^isted  uj)on. 
Whenever  carbonaceous  matter  is  abundant,  there 


is  perhaps  as  mucb  advantage  gained  by  slowly 
burning  refractory  vcgetible  materials  as  there  is 
loss  sustained  hy  tlie  dissipation  of  anunonia  in 
the  jirocess.  lint  on  the  princi|dcs  of  M.  M. 
Boussingault  and  I'aycn,  already  referred  to  (168), 
a  slow  smouldeiing  fire  would  h.;  most  suiiahle  to 
produce  carbonaceous  ashes.  'I'hesc  should  ho 
carefully  reserved  for  the  purpore  of  disinfecting 
az';tised  substances,  or  they  might  be  increased  in 
hulk,  i-'crhaps  cnlianced  in  value,  by  theadmixtuic, 
before  the  operation  of  burning,  with  ferruginous 
or  other  kinds  of  clay  (!(<!)),  or  with  as  much 
calcareous  marl  as  could  be  brought  to  a  rrd  heat. 
\Vhen  advantage  is  taken  of  a  continued  dry  sea- 
son, and  a  good  store  of  combustible  materials 
can  be  collected  together,  a  very  huge  heap  of 
burnt  ashes  may  be  prejjared,  and  l)ecoinc  the 
basis,  under  proi)er  management,  of  a  far  larger 
and  more  valualile  compost. 

1 7i).  S  A  LT—  JMur'iate  of  soda ;  chlorule  of  sodium ; 
common  sea  salt. — So  long  as  this  substance  wu3 
subjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  one  of  the  arguments 
most  urgently  ])rcssed  against  the  tax  was  the  be- 
nefit that  would  accrue  to  agiiculture  from  its  rc- 
jieal.  F.x])erietice  bus  iiot  realized  that  benefit, 
and,  at  least  in  this  country,  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  believed  eitlier  that  the  beneficial  cliects 
of  salt  as  a  manure  have  been  overrated,  or  that  sea 
siorms  and  the  large  economical  lise  of  salt  supjily 
to  the  soil  as  mucli  of  tliis  ingredient  as  it  rc(inires. 
Very  few  land  i>lants  seem  to  contain  much  soda, 
and  there  a[>pears  little  reason  fer  believing  that 
either  chlorine,  uncombined,  or  muriatic  acid, 
which  contains  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  are  of  any 
value  as  manures.  We  "'ight,  therefoie,  have  en- 
tirely passed  by  thw  subject  of  common  salt  with- 
out much  loss  ;  but  there  are  some  facts  connected 
with  it  that  deserve  to  be  noticed  ;  these,  as  it 
will  aj^pear,  have  led  to  useful  a])plic;uioiis  in  other 
art?,  and  may  poi.sihly  be  found  a])j»licable  also  to 
agriculture. 

176.  If  we  dissolve  some  marble  or  chalk  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  some  carbonate  of  soda 
in  rain  water,  >ve  c&n  allow  the  solutions  to  stand 
aside  until  they  become  c'ear,  then  pouring  one 
iuio  the  other  we  shall  see  that  the  mixeil  liquids 
become  milky,  and  by  and  bye  a  white  powder 
subside?  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  liqtiid  above 
again  trat>sparent.  It  proper  i)roportions  have 
been  used,  the  white  powder  will  be  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  remaining  liquid  will  con- 
tain common  salt.  The  theory  of  this  experiment 
is  stated  in  po[)ular  language  to  be  this — lime  has 
a  greater  afiinity  than  soda  for  carbonic  acid,  and 
soda  has  a  greater  affinity  for  muriatic  acid  than 
lime;  theiefore  the  carbonic  i'cid  quits  the  soda  to 
unite  \\ith  the  lime  and  form  carbonate  of  lime, 
whicli  falls  to  the  loHom,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
quits  the  lime  to  form  muriaic  of  soda  or  common 
salt  that  remains  dissolved,  bi.t  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  away  the  water. 

177.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  lime  is  used  hy  the 
soap-boiler  to  dei)rive  caihonate  of  soda  of  its  car- 
bonic acid  (87),  therefore  nothing  would  seem  to  be 
more  clearly  establislied  than  this,  that  lime  cannot 
de|)rive  salt  of  its  muriatic  acid,  nor  couid  we  cx- 
])ect  to  make  anything  of  conimon  salt  by  means  of 
lime.     We  cannot  say  how  it  is,  yet  so  it  is. 

378,  "  In  the  memoirs  of  the  Slockhoim  Academy, 
for  1779,  there  is  a  short  but  curious  [taper  of  Scheele, 
giving  an  account  of  some  results  which  he  had  ob- 
tained. If  a  plate  of  iron  he  moistened  by  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  left  fur 
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some  weeks  in  a  moist  cellar,  an  efflorescence  of 
catbonato  of  soda  covers  tlie  surfaca  of  the  plato. 
Tlio  same  decoiniiosilion  of  common  salt  and  evolu- 
tion of  soda  takes  pl.ico  when  unslaked  quicklime  is 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  left  in 
a  similar  sitnalion.  J'he.se  experiments  led  after- 
wards to  various  methods  of  decomposin";  common 
salt  and  obtaiiiiug  carbonate  of  soda,  'i'he  jiheno- 
mena  themselves  are  still  \viap[ied  in  considerable 
obscurity." — 'fhomion's  Hiitorij  of  Cheniisiry,  vol.  II,, 
p.  70.  Subjoined  is  Scheele's  short  and  valuable 
paper,  as  translated  by  ])r,  Beddoes — (lilssay  xv., 
"  On  the  decomposition  of  neutral  salts  by  unslaked 
linio  and  iron,"  p.  2J3.) 

179.  "  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  demonstrated  truth 
in  chemistry,  that  fixed  alkalies  have  a  stronger 
attraction  for  acids  than  absorbent  or  metallic  earths, 
and  that  the  latter  are  jirecipitated  by  the  former. 
'J'here  seem  to  be  only  two  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
namely,  in  favour  of  ponderous  earth  (Baryta)  which 
Jias  a  stronger  affinity  for  all  acids  and  lime,  which 
unites  more  readily  with  most  acids  than  alkalies  do. 
That  the  foregoing  tenetshould  be  still  farther  limited, 
I  have  discovered  by  the  following  experiments. 

180.  "  I  once  found  in  a  cellur  a  wooden  vessel, 
hooped  with  iron  hoops,  and  containing  salted  tur- 
nips. The  iron  hoops  were  covered  over  with  a  salt 
which  appeared  jierfectly  to  resemble  mineral  alkali 
(soda).  This  accident  appeared  very  singular,  as  1 
well  knew  that  the  acid  of  salt  (n.uriatic  acid)  has  a 
weaker  attraction  for  iron  than  for  mineral  alkali ;  I 
could  not  therefore  believe  that  tliO  coaimon  salt, 
oozing  out  through  the  wood,  could  bo  decomposed 
by  the  iron  hoops.  To  resolve  this  doubt  a  clean 
plate  of  iron  was  dipped  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  hung  up  in  a  moist  cellar.  In 
fourteen  days  the  mineral  alkali  was  found  on  the 
plate.  There  appeared  also  some  yellow  drops  con- 
taining iron,  which  was  precipitated  when  a  little 
of  the  alkali  that  was  beside  them  was  brought  close 
to  tijtm.  I  afterwards  covered  over  another  iron 
plate  with  a  saturated  solution  of  Glauber's  saltCsn/- 
phate  of  soda),  and  bung  it  up  for  some  weeks  in  the 
cellar.  The  result  was  that  fossil  alkali  (soda) 
effloresced  on  its  surface  like  wool.  The  same  thing 
happened  ujion  repeating  the  experiment  with  cubic 
nitre  {nitfate  of  soda)  ;  but  when  I  used  plates  of 
lead,  tin,  copper,  or  silver,  no  decomposition  took 
place.  I  afterwards  prepared  a  mass,  consisting  of 
unsliiked  quicklime,  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  placed  it  in  a  moist  cellar  ;  in  a 
fortnight  afterwards  the  surface  was  covered  over 
with  mineral  alkili,  which  I  scraped  off,  and  left  the 
remainder  in  the  cellar.  In  another  fortnight  more 
alkali  was;  visible  on  the  surface,  which  was  scraped 
off".  \Valer  was  jjoured  on  the  remaining  mass,  and 
it  was  well  stirred  and  filtered.  The  soluiion  had  a 
strong  taste  of  lime  water,  on  which  account  I  let  it 
stand  a  (bw  days  in  the  open  air,  by  which  means  the 
lime  was  preciintated.  And  to  determine  with  more 
certainty,  whether  the  lime  was  all  precii)itate(l, 
1  jjoured  on  it  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  remained  colourless.  The  whole  was  then 
filtered,  and  a  solution  of  the  efflorescent  mineral 
alkali  added  to  it,  by  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  aerated  lime  {carbonate  of  lime)  was  preci- 
pitated. 

181.  "  In  the  same  mannei*  I  made  a  mass  of 
quicklime  and  Glauber's  salt,  and  cubic  nitre, 
when  the  same  effect  was  produced,  and  an  efflo- 
rescence of  fossil  alkali  wa?  observed  :  but  this  did 
not  happen  when  aerated  or  calcined  magnesia,  or 
aerated  lime  were  used  instead  of  unslaked  lime. 


182.  "  It  is  certain  that  fossil  alkali  always  pre- 
cipitates solutions  of  iron  and  lime;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this,  that  fixed  alkalies  more 
readily  combine  with  acids  than  these  substances. 
The  experiments,  however,  which  I  have  related, 
point  out  a  limitation  in  certain  cases.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  alkalies  have  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion for  acid*  when  they  contain  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water  ;  but  when  this  is  diminished,  it  is 
not  imi)Ossible  that  an  earth  or  a  metal  should  ob- 
tain the  superiority,  especially  if  the  alkali  which 
is  separated,  should,  at  the  instant  of  its  separa- 
tion, meet  with  a  weaker  acid  with  which  it  can 
unite.  Such  is  the  aerial  (carbonic)  acid  in  this 
case,  which  is  always  present  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities in  cellars. 

183.  "  It  appears  strange  that  the  fossil  alkali 
efflorescing  npon  iron  plate,  should  not  be  able  to 
precipitate  the  drops  of  the  martial  solution  rest- 
ing upon  it :  but  the  causa  is  this,  that  the  solution 
of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  when  it  has  become  dry, 
strongly  attracts  moisture,  and  the  alkali  which  is 
then  separated  and  etHoresces,  cannot  afterwards 
produce  any  elTect  upon  it. 

184.  "  If  vegetable  alkali  (potuih),  like  the  fossil, 
had  the  property  of  efflorescing,  the  neutral  salts 
into  which  it  enters  would  probably  be  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner;  but  as  they  have  not  this 
property,  this  docs  not  happen." 

185.  The  late  Ur.  Darwiug  concluded  that  cal- 
cined clay,  as  it  exists  in  soft  bricks,  had  the 
power  of  decomposing  salt.  Fle  observed,  in  a 
cellar  where  beef  had  been  salted,  an  efflorescence 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  soda,  on  the  other 
side  of  a  nine-inch  brick  wall. — Phijlologia,  sect,  x., 
7,  5. 

186.  If  carbonate  of  lime  and  se.i  salt  are  mixed 
in  the  solid  state,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
is  present,  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium are  slowly  generated.— CTurner,  20C.) 

187.  When  ignited  in  contact  with  clay  contain- 
ing oxide  of  iron,  the  sodium  of  this  salt  (common 
salt)  becomes  soda,  and  unites  with  the  silica  of  the 
clay,  while  the  chlorine  combines  with  iron,  and  is 
volatilised  ;  on  this  decomposition  is  founded  the 
mode  of  communicating  the  salt  glaze  to  ijottery. 
—(Graham,  454.) 

188.  When  common  salt  is  mixed  with  quick- 
lime in  compost  heaps,  it  is  deprived  by  the  lime 
of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine,  and  is  p;irtially  con- 
verted into  caustic  soda  (07).  The  action  of  the 
soda  in  this  state  is  similar  to  that  of  caustic  potash. 
Not  otdy  does  it  readily  supply  soda  to  the  plant, 
to  which  soda  is  necessary,  but  it  also  acts  npon 
ceitain  other  substances  which  the  plants  re(iuire 
(()()),  so  as  to  render  them  soluble,  and  to  facilitate 
their  entrance  into  the  roots  of  plants.  To  the 
presence  of  soda  in  this  caustic  state,  the  efficacy 
of  such  composts  of  common  salt  and  lime  in  ]<ro- 
moting  vegetation  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed.— (Jo/f?!- 
ston's  J.eitures,  Icct.  ix.,  p.  283.) 

ISy.  On  a  review  of  these  facts  it  would  appear 
that  though  a  large  and  direct  application  of  salt  to 
land  does  not  afford  the  prospect  of  much  benefit, 
yet  there  are  few  instances  of  compost  or  the  like, 
which  would  not  be  improved  by  a  sparing  use  of 
this  substance.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  water 
used  to  slake  lime  ;  it  may  be  scattered  sparingly 
among  burnt  or  burning  weeds,  clay,  &c.  Sea 
weeds,  too,  might  be  burnt  for  manure :  by  all 
these  plans  more  or  less  of  soda  would  be  dis- 
engaged, either  in  a  caustic  or  carbonated 
state,  likely  to  be  very  eflScient  in  promoting  the 
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ticcompoi'itlon  of  organic  matter,  T^iit  wc  are  not 
10  forget  that  jiotash,  not  soda,  is  the  ;ill<ali  most 
abiiiKJant  in  land  plants;  and  tliongh  some  pli}'- 
sio!oj,'isls  arc  of  opinion  that  tlie  one  alkali  may  l>e 
substituted  for  tlic  other,  it  is  believed,  on  the 
other  haiid,  tliat  an  excess  of  soda  in  a  soil  impairs 
its  fertility  and  injures  the  quality  of  its  jiroduce. 

]!)0.  LiMK  — Liming. —  VVc  have  alrendy  stated 
at  some  length  the  chemical  properties  of  lime,  its 
hydrate,  anil  its  carbonates  (52  to  71),  and  have 
referred  [GG]  to  some  cxpeiiments  of  Dr.  John 
Davy  as  adverse  to  the  received  0])inion  that  lime 
in  its  caustic  slate  favours  the  ilecomposiiion  of 
organic,  ;.  e.,  animal  and  vegetable  niatter.  "We 
ha\'e  described  the  use  of  lime  in  conveiting  ccr- 
hoiKiti'd  into  caustic  all<alies,  and  liavc  stated  that 
these  caustic  alkalies,  dissolved  in  water,  serve  lo 
decompose  many  substances  not  easily  aded  upin 
in  any  other  manner  (67).  We  referred  also  to 
the  effect  of  lime  in  disengaging  ammonia  ((J8) 
frnm  its  ordinary  combinations.  We  afier,\ar(^.s 
Rave  a  rather  minute  account  of  Mr.  Faraday's 
very  singular  detection  of  ammonia  in  what  may 
bo  almost  termed  a  latent  state,  in  lignin,  linen 
lags,  &c.,  &c.,  where  none  could  be  expelled,  even 
by  heat,  until  water  and  lime,  or  allialics  in  a 
caustic  .state  were  employed  (1()4).  Now  large 
RUins  are  expended  every  year  by  landlords  nnd 
tenants  in  the  purchase  of  lime,  to  be  applied 
al)undant]y  and  profitably,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases, 
yet  in  a  careless,  random  m.Tnncr,  indicating  utter 
disregard  of  all  theoryor  scientific  principle.  But 
where  is  the  theory  ?  Whatare  tl.e  sclent. fie  ])rin- 
cijjles  to  guide  the  agriculturist .'  i'erhups  teachers 
themselves  may  have  something  to  unlearn  on  this 
important  point. 

191.  In  Professor  Licbig's  celebrated  work  is  a 
remnrlcahle  chapter  on  the  assimilation  of  c.irbon, 
in  which  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  it  woidd 
appear,  not  merely  of  fallible  men,  but  of  (jnai  terly 
reviewers,  that  "  the  quantity  of  carbon  produced 
Jiy  manured  lands  is  not  greater  than  that  vielded 
by  lands  which  arc  not  manured.  'J  he  discussion 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  manure  acts  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tiie  present  question,  which  is  the  origin 
of  carbon.  The  carbon  must  be  derived  from 
other  sources;  and  as  the  soil  does  not  yield  it,  it 
can  only  he  extracted  from  the  atmosplicre,'']!.  lo. 
We  have  quoted  this  passage  before  (41)),  but  repeat 
it  here,  because,  among  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  chemist  of  Giessen  in  support  of  his  new 
views,  there  is  one  extended  over  many  pages, 
constructed  upon  an  assumed  pro[)erty  of  humate 
of  lime,  which  is  chemically  unfounded— iudeed  the 
v^'ords  in  italics  are  omitted  from  the  French  trans- 
lation. 

192.  "  Let  us  now  calculate  the  quantity  of  hu- 
mic  acid  which  plants  can  receive  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  viz.,  through  the  agency 
of  rain  water.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at 
Erfurt,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Germany, 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
is  stated  to  be  17.ilbs.  Hessian,  over  every  square 
foot  of  surface,  &c.,  &c.  If  now  we  suppose  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  this  rain  is  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  a  summer  plant,  which  ripens  four  months 
after  it  is  planted,  so  that  not  a  jiound  of  this 
water  evaporates  except  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plants;  and  if  we  further  assume  that  the  water 
thus  absorbed  is  saturated  with  humate  of  lime 
(the  Diost  soluble  of  the  Imniutes,  and  that  which 
contains  the  largest  proportion  of  hiimic  acid,) 


then  the  plants  thus  nourished  would  not  receive 
more  than  .'^OOlbs.  Hessi:in,  of  huniic  acid,  since 
one  part  ofhumato  of  lime  requires  2,r)()0  parts  of 
water  for  solution." 

19.'5.  So  far  from  the  foregoing  calcnlalion  being 
formed  "  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances," the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  inasmuch  as 
the  humate  of  lime,  instead  of  being  the  most  so- 
luble, is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the  humates  ; 
and,  as  a  few  siini)lc  experiments  will  prove,  it  is 
the  i)roperty  of  lime  not  to  render  hnmiis  soluble, 
biit  even  to  separate  it  from  some  of  its  solutions. 
M.  Liebig  observes  very  ti  uly  that  llic  luimus  cf 
cheniists  has  no  existence  in  the  soil.  The  liumus 
of  agriculturists  is  simply  carbonaceous  matter,  of 
which  peat  alVords  a  fair  sj)ccimen. 

194.  JR.rperiment.  —  Reduce  some  i>eat  to  powder  ; 
of  this  weigh  a  drachm  into  a  half  pint  ])!iial,  fill  it 
up  with  lime  water  and  a  little  cream  of  lime  ;  into 
a  second  jdiial  put  tlie  l)eat,  with  a  drachm  of 
crystallised  carbona'e  of  soda  and  distilled  water  ; 
into  a  third,  water,  peat,  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
lime  :  as  these  snl)stances  are  not  brought  together 
in  nature  at  any  high  degree  of  temperature,  it  is 
the  fairest  way  of  trying  this  experiinent  to  set 
asid.j  the  three  phials  for  a  few  da)  s,  shaking  them 
DOW  and  then. 

19^.  On  examiidng  these ])hial.*,  we  find  the  first, 
containing  lime,  ])eat,  anil  water,  quite  clear — the 
v.ater  hohls  little  or  nothing  in  solution;  the  se- 
cond, containing  water,  jjoat,  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  a  clear,  dceplj'-coloured  liquid,  as  dark  as 
coifec — soda,  we  sec,  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
forms  with  peat  a  strong  solution,  and  if  we  had  not 
Ix-en  i>nt  a  little  on  our  guard  by  the  result  of  our 
trial  on  the  first  bottle,  we  should  expect  perhaps 
that  soda  and  lime  together  would  afford  a  still 
stronger  solution  than  the  soda  itself;  a  glance  at 
the  third  phial  will  shew,  however,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  to  the  soila  has  imjjaired  its  solvent 
])owers  to  a  great  degiefi,  andb,'  adding  slaked 
lime  gradually  we  can  thnuv  down  every  thing 
taken  lip  by  the  soda.  Lirrie,  then,  has  the  eflect 
not  of  jHOinoting,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  counter- 
acting the  solubility  of  carbonaceous  matter,  and  it 
is  very  ])robah!e  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
this  substance  in  agriculture  arises  from  a  pro- 
perty the  re\er.se  of  what  is  usually  ascribed  to  it. 

196".  Nor  does  the  sui)])oscd  eflect  of  lime  in  pro- 
moting the  decomjjosition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  appear  to  rest  u[)on  a  more  solid  foun- 
d;ition  of  fact  and  experiment  than  its  influence  on 
solubility.  The  experiments  of  Dr-  John  Davy, 
already  referred  to,  were  conducted  very  fairly  ; 
they  were  published  some  years  ago,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  controverted,  or 
that  his  conclusions  liave  been  im])ugned. 

197.  It  is  not,  then,  by  communicating  solubility 
to  humus,  it  is  not  by  forwarding  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matters,  that  lime.benefiis  the  soil 
and  promotes  vegetation.  \Vc  can  form  no  safe 
opinion  as  to  any  physiological  (a)  process  from 
the  results  of  experiments  upon  inanimate  matter 
in  the  laboratorj';  vegetables  exert,  during  their 
growth,  a  vital  power  (."))  far  tianscending  mere 
chcinical  action  ;  and  wc  have  no  right  to  infer 
eitlier  that  they  do  or  do  not  derive  their  carbon 
from  the  earth,  becnise  some  compound  with  an 
arbitrary  name  and  imaginary  properties,  which 
we  can  mix  in  a  bottle  but  cannot  find  in  any  soil, 
may  he  rendered  soluble  or  the  contrary  by  means 
of  acids  or  alkalies.     Whether  the  humate  of  lime 
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be  the  most  soluble  or  the  least  soluble  of  the  hu- 
mates,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  not  very  creditiible 
fur  a  chemist  to  stumble,  but  one  which  the  i)rac- 
tical  agiicultiirist  may  view  with  indift'erciice  in 
the  present  state  of  liis  knowledge  as  to  the  food 
of  plants.  Yet  Lo  jjursue  the  truth  and  to  resent 
tlie  perpetuation  of  error,  is  a  moral  obligation  on 
the  wiie  and  good  of  every  oecu])ation.  Oinnes 
euiiti  trahiintir  ct  (lacunar  ad  coi/nittonis  et  scicnthe 
cupiditatein  ;  in  qaa  exccUere  patchrain  jtutuinas  ; 
liibi  (luteal,  errare,  ncscirc,  dvcipl,  ct  indaai  ct 
turpe  ducliiius. 

193.  We  do  not,  h  nvever,  insi>;t  upon  any  one- 
sid'^d  view  of  the  action  of  lime,  in  pointings  out 
the  few  i)riac'iples  wliich  a[)|)car  to  result  from  t!ie 
known  clieiiiical  ami  mechanical  jM'ojierties  of  this 
useful  substance.  They  who  retain  the  common 
notion  that  lime  is  principrilly  bencfn;ial  by  pro- 
moting the  solubility  of  carbon,  and  by  fr.  oaring 
the  decomposition  of  oi'gn.nie  matters,  will  see  the 
])ropriely  of  ap])lying  it  to  the  soil  at  the  limtj 
when  groiving  plants  are  most  hungry  for  their 
food.  Those  who  adojjt  the  opposite  opinion  will 
rather  add  lime  to  their  fields  at  the  dead  season 
of  the  )'ear,  or  will  mix  it  with  their  composts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  i'or  the  jjurposc  of 
preserving  these  unchanged,  or  nearly  so,  until 
they  can  be  conveniently  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  'I'he  distinction  is  not  uiiimi)ortant :  but  we 
leave  this  cjuestion  to  lie  decided  by  practical  men, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  more  correct  view  will 
prevail. 

199.  Lime  ought  not  to  be  tnuch  exposed  to  the 
weather  in  heaps  upon  the  field  (63)  ;  the  best,  at 
lea=it  the  strongest,  lime  water  is  found  to  be  that 
extracted  by  the  first  water  poured  upon  it.  'i'his 
seems  owing  to  the  [)rcsenceof  some  caustic  alkali, 
cither  derived  from  the  lime  itsclt,  where  modern 
chemists  say  it  may  frequently  be  met  with  {Coatp- 
tcs  reiidas  .ru.850),  or  possibly  the  water  employed 
may  contain  some  common  salt  or  other  saline  in- 
gredient, capable  of  bfing  decomposed,  when  the 
slaking  of  the  lime  is  attended  with  much  disen- 
gagement of  heat.  A  few  p  )unds  of  salt  for  every 
bushel  of  lime  may,  probabh,  be  ccoiiomically 
mixed  with  tiie  water  employed  (188).  At  ail 
events,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lime  shouhl  be  ra- 
pidly slaked,  and  converted  into  a  hydrate,  liy  just 
enough  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  fine  {)0'.vder.  It 
actpiires  now  a  great  attraction  for  carbonic  acid, 
and  rajjidly  loses  its  caustic  state.  If  allowed  to 
be  soaked  in  water,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  mortar, 
growing  harder  and  less  soluble  every  day.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  change,  by  wdiich  the  lime 
wotdd  remain  uii])rofitable  for  many  years,  the 
hydrate,  or  jjowder,  should  be  spread  forthwith 
over  a  large  surface  of  land.  Hut  wherever  vege- 
table mould,  i)eat  earth,  peat  ashes,  or  burnt  clay, 
can  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  com- 
post, the  addition  of  hydratcd  lime,  one  ])art  to  ten 
or  more,  would  insure  the  complete  division  of 
the  lime  and  a  considerable  amendment  of  the 
other  materials.  Ii  \i  a  mistake  to  supi)o.se  that 
the  durability  of  improvement  is  i)roi'Oriioiied  to 
the  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  a  particular  field. 
It  may  easily  hai)])en,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  ex- 
cess of  lime  may  rob  the  suil  jirematurely  of  its 
alkaline  or  azotised  mateiials.and  even  render  its 
carbonaceous  matter  long  insoluble  and  unproduc- 
tive. Of  Iin)e,  as  i:uleed  of  every  other  addition  to 
the  soil,  the  frequent,  sparing,  well-timed  applica- 


tion over  a  large  suiface  must  insure   the   most 
certain  and  early  return  of  the  capital  employed. 

200.  The  hydrate  of  lime  (j5),  when  added  to  a 
salt  containing  amiuonia,  has  the  i)roi>prty  of 
uniting  with  the  acid,  and  disengaging  the  am- 
monia in  a  caustic  f  tate  (82,  83).  'J  be  amn.onia 
being  very  volatile  files  ofi"  iu  jjungent  vap^'urs, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  considcied  injudiLions, 
on  general  principles,  to  mix  caustic  lime  with 
strong  ammoniacrtl  salts,  or  with  decom|)osiiig  ani- 
mal matters,  ijut  if  such  substances  are  cox  crcd 
well  and  mixed  up  with  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonaceous materials,  or  if  the  liuie  be  previously 
much  reduced  by  any  suii;ible  compost  of  burnt 
clay,  &c.,  it  may  be  ineorjiorated  w  ith  salts,  &c., 
containing  ammonia,  not  merely  without  loss,  but 
frequently  with  considei  able  advantage.  For  rea- 
sons, however,  which  f/iebig's  masterly  observa- 
tions on  the  sul.ject  of  fermentation,  decomposi- 
tion, i?«c.,  will  abiimlantly  exi)lain,  the  only  truly 
economical  mode  of  using  substances  highly  azo- 
tised and  prone  to  decomposition,  is  to  apji'y  them 
as  ferments  to  inert  carbonaceous  matter,  as  de- 
cayed leaves,  peat,  tanners'  bark,  &c. 

2Ul.  When  we  treat  of  gypsum  we  shall  inquire 
whether  that  fertilising  substance  might  not  bo 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  slaked  limC  to  shales 
abounding  in  pyrites,  which  are  very  frequent  in 
many  districts. 

202.  Certain  kinds  of  limestone  arc  found,  when 
burnt,  to  yield  a  lime  which  hardens  under  water; 
this  property  may  be  communicated  to  common 
mortar  by  the  addition  of  some  ingredients  of  no 
great  cost.  And  by  [iroper  management,  mortars 
may  be  made  to  bind  gravel  and  s-ind  together 
into  an  uniform  .stony  mass  ca[»able  ol  withstand- 
ing the  attacks  of  Iro.st  and  every  kind  of  weather, 
and  so  strong  as  to  sustain  the  weight  of  heavy 
carriages.  Even  liridges  have  lieen  constructed  on 
these  ininciplcs,  promising  all  the  strength  s^nd 
durability  of  substantial  masonry,  at  a  very  re- 
duced ex])ensc.  Indeed,  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
structures  arc  found  to  have  been  built  in  this 
manner.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this 
curious  subject  by  the  researches  of  modern  che- 
mists, from  whose  remarks  the  agiiculturiit  might 
draw  important  conclusions.  From  the  construc- 
tion of  biidges  it  was  an  easy  and  natuial  descent 
to  the  fabrication  of  draining  tiles  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  mechanical  j)roccss  is  concerned  e\'ery  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  overcome  ("^ee  the  Far- 
viei's'  ]\la(/r«zuie,  May,  1812,  page  371,  on  Lord 
James  Hay's  drain  tile).  Now  it  is  very  likely 
that  this  mode  of  draining  will  ultimately  prove  of 
great  advantage  in  some  districts,  and  utterly  fail 
in  others,  from  one  of  two  opposite  causes.  WJicrc- 
ever  the  water  issuing  from  a  soil  abounds  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  tile 
will  be  liable  to  fall  away,  dissolved  as  we  sec  it 
corroded  in  titrie  from  the  face  of  the  hardest 
rocks  and  most  polished  marbles.  (G'i.  70).  Se- 
condly, lime  when  brought  in  contact  with  solu- 
tion of  vegetable  substances,  or  of  salts  containing 
iron,  soon  forms  bidky  insoluble  dejjosits  (l-'o), 
which  must  block  up  the  concrete  tile  drains.  But 
the  most  important  inference  to  be  drawn  from  a 
consideration  of  the  subject,  is  the  hard,  durable, 
refractory  nature  of  the  concrete  itself  when  the 
negligent  agriculturist  allows  it  to  bind  together 
in  his  soil,  by  want  of  attention  to  the  chemical 
properties  of  lime. 
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THE  FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  FARM- 
ING AND  PEEL'S  TARIFF. 

TO    THE    KmTOR    OF    TIIF.    IlKltRFORD    ThMF.S. 

Sir, — 'J'l'.e  Ficnch  fai-iners,  at  liayinalcitig,  stack 
their  liay  in  tise  fielil,  about  three  ccchs  to  the 
acre;  if  ijot  ever  so  well,  tliey  allow  it  oCien  to  stop 
several  weeks,  unlil  often  damaged  by  weather  ;  and 
then,  instead  of  doing  as  we  do,  hauling  it  and 
putting  it  in  large  staclis,  they  tie  it  up  in  1211). 
bundles,  and  put  it  in  laige  buildings  to  serve  tlioir 
horses  and  cows  for  the  year.  Part  of  tliis 
management  I  consider  good,  and  part  bad  ;  they 
allow  each  horse,  for  24  hours,  a  hat  or  bundle  — 
121bs.  of  hay,  or  SAufoin,  or  lucerne,  which  is 
grown  on  ilicir  arable  land;  they  allow  two  bats 
or  boltins  of  straw,  about  211bs.,  with  a  bus^san  of 
oats  for  each  hoisej  this  qnantity  is  little  more 
than  one  Euylish  imperial  peck.  They  do  not  cut 
the  straw  into  clialf,  but  put  it  into  the  rack,  and 
the  horses  ])ick  out  the  best  of  it,  such  as  tlie  ears 
and  softest  part;  the  rest  goes  under  them  for 
litter.  Now  my  belief  is  that  our  agricultural 
horses  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  con- 
sume and  waste  8-lll)s.  of  hay  in  24  hours,  which 
distends  the  stomach  and  cuuses  much  flatulency, 
so  that  our  horses  cannot  move  or  hibour  with  the 
French  liorsc.  It  has  been  allowed  that  the  French 
Norman  horse,  fed  in  this  way,  possesses  much 
muscular  power,  and  more  indeed  than  oar  breed 
of  horses.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  our  horses 
worked  the  same  number  of  li  ,nrs  as  the  French 
horses  do  in  farming  work-,  and  lived  as  we  far- 
mers keep  thciti  in  England,  they  would  die  with 
fatigue.  I  have  often  told  some  of  my  John  I5ull 
neigiibonring  farmers  that  we  were  a  century  be- 
hind the  French  in  horse  labour  and  their  general 
management  of  horses,  and  also  that  thev  did 
better  than  we  in  working  their  horses  abreast  at 
their  ploughs. 

I  once  went  v.ith  an  English  farmer  to  look  over 
an  estate  which  he  was  desiirous  of  taking;  it  con- 
sisted of  500  acres  of  land,  with  an  excellent  farm- 
house and  buildings,  and  walled  garden,  and  fit 
for  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  situate  within 
six  miles  of  Orleans,  and  sixty  from  Paris.  400  acres 
of  the  estate  were  under  the  plough,  under  a  four- 
course  system  ;  100  acres  under  fallow  for  a  year  for 
oats,  then  clover,  then  oats  again,  and  the  last  crop 
wheat,  which  was  as  good  as  I  ever  saw  upon  our 
best  cultivated  farms  in  England,  without  a  bit  of 
filth  upon  the  farm,  which  I  attributed  to  the  cli- 
mate. There  they  have  more  sun  and  more  frost, 
which  makes  the  strong  land  in  France  the  best, 
except  the  best  deep  loamy  soils.  Sujjpose  this 
farm  had  planted  ."iO  acres  of  vetches,  and  had  50 
acres  of  Swedes  and  turnips,  for  SCO  sheep,  instead 
of  the  half-starved  lloclc  of  5U0  sheep  I  saw  ujjon 
it,  look  at  tlie  mutton  and  beef  which  would  be 
made  on  it.  The  same  remark  applies  all  over 
France  ;  and  novv  they  have  got  a  market,  if  they 
farm  upon  our  turnip  system,  tin  y  will  soon  sup- 
ply Sir  Robert's  manr.facturing  friends  with 
butcher's  meat  cheap,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  re- 
ducing our  land  to  half  the  present  rent,  the  same 
price  the  Frenchtnan  gives.  This  Orleans  farm 
was  12  francs  per  acre,  with  no  other  expense  but 
labour,  viz.,  nine  strong  stallions  did  the  labour 
upon  400  acres  of  arable  land — three  3-horse 
teams,  two  abreast  and  one  before,  unicorn  fashion, 
drawn  with  cord  reins.    To   break  up  the  fiist 


time,  they  plough  two  hectares  a  day  each  team> 
which  is  eijual  to  tA'o  of  our  English  acres  all  but 
four  perches  ;  the  second  and  third  plou};hings  ara 
done  with  pair-horso  teams,  and  a  play  horse,  un- 
less harrowii!g  is  to  be  done.  Labour  upon  the 
farm  is  about  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  France, 
a  franc  or  lOd.  pcv  day,  excci>t  the  three  carters 
and  shepherd,  who  are  expensive  men,  having 
nearly  double  labour  to  perforin  ;  each  of  these 
men  has  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  to  do,  for 
which  the  head  or  first  carter  receives  400  francs, 
1()7.  sterling- ;  the  second  350  francs,  14/.;  the 
other  300  francs,  121. :  they  arc  compelled  to  1)0  at 
their  ploughs  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  summer,  and  return  to  the  stable  at  eleven 
o'clock,  feed  their  horses  and  themselves,  and  rest 
horses  and  men  until  two  o'clock  ;  the  men  having 
each  a  comfortable  clean  bed  with  curtains  in  the 
three  recesses  in  the  walls,  behind  their  horses, 
where  they  rest  themselves  the  three  hours,  and 
sleep  by  night ;  they  return  to  their  iiloughs,  and 
stop  in  the  field  until  eight  o'clock  :  this  labour 
was  regularly  done  every  day  ejfcept  bad  weather 
prevented  it.  'J'heir  jjloughs  are  long  ones,  similar 
to  our  vale  ploughs,  with  long  wooden  shilboards, 
there  being  but  little  iron  in  them,  as  iron  is  more 
expensive;  they  turn  a  good  deep  furrow,  rather 
wider  than  we  generally  make.  1  was  delighted  to 
see  tliese  three  men  manage  their  horses,  and  the 
])ace  they  walked  was  quite  as  fast  again  as  our  four 
and  five-horse  teams  go  upon  our  clay  lands.  '1  he 
arable  land  on  this  farm  was  open,  consequently 
the  horses  had  no  hedge  to  turn  against,  but  a 
piece  of  corn  or  artificial  seeds,  and  not  a  foot  was 
allowed  to  he  trodden  upon,  or  dreadful  punish- 
ment followed,  with  a  hearty  sacre.  They  are  ter- 
rible fellows  to  punish  horses,  in  fact ;  were  they 
not  severe,  they  could  hardly  manage  three  fine 
healthy  stallions  together. 

This  gentleman  gave  his  shepherd  500  francs 
(20/.)  per  annum,  but  he  is  never  from  his  sheep, 
day  or  night.  In  the  summer  the  sheep  are  tended 
upon  the  fallow  land,  or  feed  by  day  with  his  two 
faithful  wolf-dogs — the  best  in  the  world  for  their 
work  ;  at  night  they  are  folded  in  a  large  pen  upon 
the  fallows,  the  shepherd  sleeps  in  his  bed  in  a 
sort  of  cart;  and  his  two  trusty  servants,  his  dogs, 
guard  his  charge  from  the  visit  of  tlie  wolves, 
with  which  most  parts  of  France  abound.  The 
wheelwright  keeps  the  carts,  jiloughs,  and  harrow?, 
with  wooden  pegs  in  them  instead  of  our  iron  tines, 
which  seem  to  answer  well  ;  and  his  blacksmith 
kecjis  his  horses  shod,  and  his  carts  and  ploughs 
in  repair — all  at  a  fixed  price  ;  the  saddler  or  col- 
lar maker  the  same;  so  thfit  the  farmer  knows  ex- 
actlv  what  the  annual  expenses  are  upon  his  farm 
when  he  takes  it.  The  labourer  pa3saboui  30  francs 
a-year  for  his  cottage,  and  is  never  called  njion  by 
the  tax-gatherer  to  pay  a  faithing  ;  his  sahuts  or 
wooden  shoes  cost  5  sous,  or  2^(1.,  his  Sunday  or 
holiday  shoes  cost  him  about  4  to  5  francs  (3^.  4d. 
to  4s.  2d.),  which  the  jioorest  labourers  will  soon 
have  here.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  no  such 
things  as  waggons  are  used  in  any  part  of  l"rance; 
they  keep  dung-carts,  and  long  hay  and  com  caits  ; 
the  latter,  which  are  longer  than  our  waggons, 
will  carry  more,  and  are  roped  or  bound  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time  we  are  doing  the  same  in  a 
waggon.  They  always  put  the  strongest  horse  in 
the  shafts,  having  the  hardest  work  ;  we  English 
put  the  smallest,  progressing  in  size  until  we  come 
to  our  fore  horse,  often  1/  hands  high,  a  regular 
peacock  team.     Some  of   our  agricultural  friends 
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will  say,  if  the  lowest  horses  are  i)ut  foremost ,  they 
will  be  (liawioj^  the  horses  behind  them  down  ; 
but  Frenchmen  are  good  judges — they  make  every 
horse  draw  separately,  yet  from  the  same  draught, 
the  axlelrce  ;  their  carts  are  so  well  balanced, * 
that  even  where  I  iiave  seen  4,  5,  and  (J  tons  of 
biiddini^  stones  in  Paiis  upon  one  pair  of  w  heels, 
there  have  not  l)ccn  halt'  a  cwt.  upon  the  horses' 
backs  ;  and  when  they  go  down  hills  tluy  use  a 
moveable  lever  to  throw  the  weight  forward,  and 
reverse  1'.  when  going  up  hill.  There  is  a  winder 
or  roller  with  a  cord  each  side  the  cart,  which 
guides  l\:V.'n'  loads  down  the  hills  safe. 

1  visited  many  large  farmers  when  I  was  in  the 
country,  some  having  from  500  to  1000  acres  of 
land,  and  I  made  every  enquiry  to  ascertain  their 
expenses  in  their  farm  implements  ;  and  from  what 
I  could  learn,  they  did  not  j)ay  so  much  for  their 
dead  stock  n])on  their  farms  l)y  at  least  7a  to  100 
percent,  as  ours  cost,  limber  being  cheap;  and  they 
grow  their  own  hem[),  of  which  they  make  cheap 
roi>es  instead  of  traces,  which  will  last  for  two  or 
three  years.  Our  hlacksmilhs  and  wheelwrights' 
bills  are  ruinous  to  the  iMiglish  farmer,  and  1  hope 
to  live  to  see  waggons  thrown  by  as  uselessly  tx- 
l)ensive  and  ci.mberscme  iisachines.  If  tlicy  are 
better  than  carts,  why  do  not  the  clever  Scotch 
farmers  use  them  ? — fi/r  a  good  reason — four  horses 
and  two  carts  will  do  half  as  much  more  work  on 
the  farm  or  road  than  waggons.  I  believe  Eng- 
land is  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  males  use 
of  them,  yet  it  is  saiil  that  the  Scotch  farmer  gets 
his  labour  done  cheaper  than  we  English  do;  and 
it  is  well  known  th:it  if  a  Scotch  farmer  takes  a 
farm  in  England,  his  experises  ruin  him,  fiom 
being  ci'mpclJed  to  farm  like  his  neighbours,  for  no 
one  will  fall  into  his  Scotch  i)lans  of  working  his 
land;  but,  if  I  am  not  inisiakcn,  Sir  11.  Peel's  new 
taritt'  laws  will  oblige  the  Eiiglisb  farmer  to  lower 
his  expenses  in  his  costly  implements  and  machi- 
nery, and  he  will  still  do  his  farm  quite  as  well. 
There  should  be  premiums  given  at  our  agricul- 
tural societies  for  tho<e  that  drive  their  horses 
abreast,  or  unicorn  fashion  ;  then  our  ploughmen 
would  try  to  get  out  of  their  grandfathers'  bad 
habits.  R.  WiNNALL. 

Crofi,  Mathon,  May  2ilh,  1842. 


BLOriELD     AND     WALSHAM 
FARMERS'  CLUB. 

This  was  among  the  earliest  of  tiiC  Associationt; 
under  the  above  title.  Similar  institutions  now 
in  existence  throughout  the  countiy  give  an  indica- 

[*  The  balance  in  the  build  and  the  loading  ap- 
pears to  bo  uiuch  more  attended  to  in  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  &c.,  where  the  weif;ht  of  a  cart,  inde- 
pendently of  its  load — both  cart  and  load  rarely  drawn 
by  more  than  two  horses,  ofiener  by  only  one — would 
astonish  many  of  our  ngricuUurists.  The  wheels  of 
thtse  uneven  and  heavy  but  nicely  balanced  carts, 
are  considetubly  higher  than  those  in  use  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Moreover,  ihe  carters  are  very 
cautious  not  to  allow  the  shafis  to  stand  a  mo- 
ment without  j)uttiiig  down  the  raster.  How  often, 
on  the  conirar)-,  do  we  see  a  horse  in  the  shafts  of 
a  cart  with  a  In^avy  load,  standing  or  lather  moving 
uneasily,  his  drivi^r  (juito  regardless  of  his  uneasi- 
ness.—B.  IJ.T.] 


tion  not  to  he  mistaken,  of  the  social  and  enquir- 
ing spirit  which  now  pervades  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  which,  in  the  jue.-ent  instance, 
needs  oidy  c<)-o()eiai!on  and  encouragement  to  he 
the  means  of  beneficial  and  important  results. 

The  iilofiL'ld  and  \^'alshaIH  rarniess'  Club  has 
attained  a  high  dfg"ce  of  prosperity,  which  it 
owes  in  a  grca:  measure  to  the  assiduous  excitions 
of  iti  President,  I\lr.  Bal<er,  and  the  zeal  of  its  able 
.'secretary,  Mr.  Ward,  both  resident  in  Acle.  It 
has  been  joined  by  the  principal  gentry  and  clergy 
of  the  hutidreiis,  and  additional  interest  has  been 
lately  given  to  its  proceedings  by  a  lecture,  wliieh 
was  dtlivered  last  i  huisday,  June  !),  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  their  friends  by  the  llcv.  E. 
Sidney.  1'he  subject  was  Nitric  Acid  and  Ain- 
monia  with  especial  reference  to  Agriculture.  The 
audience  inchnled  Sir  Edward  Stracey,  Hart.,  the 
Rev.  'J'.  Bcaucliamp,  the  Kcv.  George  Iloste,  and 
Several  other  clergymcti,  and  a  numerous  and 
most  respectable  body  of  yeomanry. 

With  a  neat  and  simple  chemica!  apparatus,  Mr. 
Sidney  commenced  by  exhibiting  the  dift'erent  pro- 
penies  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  flc 
decomposed  and  recom])osed  water,  shewing  the 
chemical  condiination  of  hydrogen  and  fxygen  in 
that  fluid,  in  the  ])ropoilion  of  two  to  one  in  vo- 
lume, and  one  to  eight  in  weight,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  mixiure  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gi,  n  in  common  air.  After  this  the  dilleront 
combinations  of  nitrogen  with  oxjgen,  forming 
oxides  and  acids,  were  illii.^trated  by  various  ex])C- 
riments  of  a  phasing  and  stiiking  character ;  the 
last  toutdicd  ujion  was  lutric  acid,  consisting  of  one 
equivalent  of  nitrogen  to  fne  of  oxygen.  'J'he 
V\cv.  lecturer  then  went  on  to  shew  that  ammonia 
was  a  themical  combination  of  nitrogen  with 
hydroget),  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  the  for- 
mer, united  with  three  of  the  latter.  By  mixing 
sal-ammonia  (or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia)  with 
unslaked  lime,  the  former  became  volatilized,  and 
was  collected  by  Mr.  Sidney  in  a  glass  vessel. 
Another  containing  muriatic  acid  gas  was  then 
placed  under  this,  wdien  to  the  admiration  of  those 
present  the  ammonia  again  became  fixed  in  an  in- 
stant. Mr.  Sidney  observed,  that  the  powers  of 
chemistry  were  inrvdequatc  to  unite  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  so  as  to  form  ammonia,  but  that  it  was 
formed  in  almost  all  reactions  when  these  two 
gases  were  in  a  nascent  state.  He  gave  as  in- 
stances its  production  by  an  electric  spark  traver- 
sing daic[)  air — in  the  decomposition  of  organised 
substances,  and  in  their  distillation — being  also  a 
product  of  organization,  ap])caring  in  the  perspi- 
ration of  aniiuals  and  the  exhalation  of  vegetables. 
Formed  by  the  tempest  in  the  atiiiosi)here,  it  was 
fixed  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  solubility  of  all  its  salts  in 
water,  was  thus  carried  into  the  soil  Iti  a  state  fit 
fir  absorption  by  the  ro(/ts  of  jilanls.  xMr.  Sidney 
remarked  that  it  was  absorbed  by  porous  sub- 
stances— charcoal,  burnt  clay,  &c.,  ami  that  on 
their  posses-ion  of  this  [lOwer  depends  their  im- 
portance in  agiiculture.  After  proving  by  tests 
the  alkaline  properties  of  ammonia,  the  lecturer 
explained  its  existence  in  the  refuse  of  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  and  found  faidt  with  the  general  and 
heedless  waste  of  so  valuable  a  substance.  He 
projjounded  various  methods  of  correcting  this 
error,  and  showed  how  large  an  amount  of  nitrogen 
would  be  derived  from  the  ammonia  thus  s;ivcd. 
Albumen,  gluten,  and  other  important  j)roducts 
were  stated  to  be  dependant  upon  the  amount  of 
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nitiogen  absorbeil  hy  jilants;  and  the  remark  was 
made,  tliat  for  every  pound  of  ammonia  nasted, 
xlxtii  j)Ounds  of  corn  were  lost.  The  value  of 
woollen  rags  as  a  manure  next  came  nnrlcr  consi- 
deration, and  that  it  was  very  considerable  wns  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  ,Slbs.  of  these  contain 
more  nitrogen  than  lOOlbs.  of  ordinary  farm  ma- 
nure;  the  best  method  of  ajtplying  these  was  said 
to  be  in  the  form  of  sliigclntj.  The  statements  of 
Liebig  res])ecting  gypsum  were  regarded  by  Mr. 
Sidney  as  nut  proved,  though  he  did  not  dispute 
their  correctness  ;  but  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  variable  effects  of  this  substance  in  different 
soils  were  contingent  rather  on  iohihUiti/  or  inso- 
lubility than  on  the  causes  to  which  tbcy  are  or- 
dinarily assigned.  Nitric  acid  was  shewn  to 
ascend  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  to  be  decom- 
posed by  the  leaves — they  emitting  oxygen,  while 
nitrogen  becamo  assimilated  in  the  tissues — nitric 
as  well  as  sulphuric  acid  ha\ing  the  power  of 
changing  starch  into  matter  bearing  the  character 
of  woody  fibre,  and  new  chemical  compounds  being 
formed  where  hydrogen  abounds.  After  recom- 
metiding  that  one-third  of  sulpluite  of  soda  should 
be  added  to  nitrate  of  soda,  where  the  latter  is 
eni[)loyed  as  a  top-dressing  for  potatoes,  Mr. 
Sidney  concluded  the  lecture  by  explaining  the 
natural  formation  of  nitre  and  nitre  beds,  and 
giving  directions  for  the  forn)ation  of  compost 
heaps.  The  layers  of  chalk,  crng,  or  marl,  should 
betaken  from  shaded  spots,  mixed  in  alternate  layers 
(of  four  or  five  feet  deep)  with  the  decomposing 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  well  watered  with 
water  drained  from  manuie,  or  salt  and  water 
mixed  with  unslaked,  itot  qulclt  lime,  the  whole 
being  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least 
a  year.  The  lecture,  of  which  this  is  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch,  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
deep  interest.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
it  was  eloquently  delivered,  or  that  the  experiments 
were  skilfully  performed,  and  the  illustrations 
brilliant,  since  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
portion  of  the  county  liave  been  at  different  times 
among  Mr.  Sidney's  hearers  ;  and  no  small  num- 
ber of  them  attended  liis  last  winter's  course  of 
scientific  lectures,  in  which  these  excellences  were 
conspicuous.  The  lecture  was  mingled  with  those 
religions  and  pious  allusions  by  which  the  Rev. 
Lecturer  frequently  recalled  his  hearers  to  the 
Great  Giver  of  all ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  was 
greeted  by  the  hearty  plaudits  of  bis  gratified 
auditors. 

Sir  E.  Stracev,  before  the  company  separated, 
expressed  in  warm  terms  the  high  satisfaction 
which  he  had  derived,  both  from  the  lecture  of  his 
excellent  friend,  and  from  witnessing  the  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge  in  a  class  of  persons  whom 
he  valued  and  este>:-med.  Mr.  Sidney  deserved  the 
thanks  of  the  country,  and  he  for  one  cordially 
thanked  him.  The  lion.  Baronet's  speech  was 
much  and  deservedly  applauded. 


WATTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

In  presenting  the  third  annual  report,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  but  exjircss  their  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  the  society  continues  to  maintain  its 
number  of  members,  bui  they  at  the  same  time  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  attendance  of  those 


members  has  been  anything  but  satisfictory,  as 
the  report  of  the  several  monthly  meetings  will 
but  too  truly  show  ;  they  aic,  however,  willing  to 
liope  that  on  entering  -.inothir  jcar  ihey  will  give 
a  better  attention  to  ihc  business  of  the  club,  so  as 
to  bring  together  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  on 
disputed  jioints  of  agricidture  than  Ihey  have 
hitherto  done,  that  when  we  arrive  at  this  period 
another  year,  we  may  have  setled  those  points, 
and  have  gained  the  great  oV)ject  f(u-  which  we 
conceive  farmers'  clubs  wetc  instituted  :  whether 
we  succeed  in  that  object  or  not,  we  are  confident 
that  ujuch  good  arises  out  of  these  meolings,  and 
it  has  often  happened  that  a  simple  fact  stated 
there,  which  did  not  excite  much  attention  at  the 
time,  has  afterwards  been  turned  to  good  account. 

Your  committee  therefore  do  hope  that  members 
will  in  future  give  a  little  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  society,  without  wliich  it  is 
quite  imi)ossihle  that  it  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully. They  trust  to  be  excused  this  digression, 
but  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
stating  their  oi)inions  tlius  freely.  Without  further 
])refaee  your  committee  will  proceed  to  notice  the 
several  meeti?igs  during  the  year ;  the  first  of 
which  was  as  usual  dedicated  to  receiving  the  re- 
port of  the  ]H'evious  one,  and  which  was  read  and 
unanimously  jjassed. 

Junk  2nd,  1842.— The  recommendation  of  the 
committee  in  the  last  year's  report,  "  to  pro- 
cure a  room  for  depositing  the  books  and  to 
cause  the  leading  agricultural  newsjMipers  to  be 
taken,"  was  first  taken  into  cnnsiJeiation,  and 
after  so  ne  discussion  was  negatived,  and  the  fol- 
lowing lesolution  carried— 

"  I  hat  two  iDarket  letters  be  taken  weekly  and 
exhibited  in  the  marlcet  icom  every  Wednesday.'' 
And  which  resolution  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  the  best  means  of 
escaping  the  lavages  of  the  "  turnip  fly  ;"  from 
which  it  ajjjjearcd  that  no  one  coidd  rffcr  any  rc- 
meiiy,  and  the  only  i)lan  recommended  was,  to 
have  tiie  land  in  as  high  a  state  of  cuUivati;,n  as 
possihle,  ajid  to  sow  jilenty  of  seed. 

It  was  also  stated  that  where  land  was  folded 
with  sheep  or  sown  very  early,  the  fly  did  not  do 
so  much  damage  as  where  yard  manure  was  used. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  evidence  obtaiufd 
on  this  iin])ortant  subject,  but  your  committee  on 
considering  this  matter  are  of  opinion  that  the 
scientific  enquirer  might  be  able  to  deduce  some 
remedy  from  the  above  fact,  that  the  Hy  does  not 
in  so  great  a  degree  attack  the  ])lant  on  land  i)rc- 
viously  folded  with  sheep  ;  could  such  a  theory  be 
borne  out  by  practice  it  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery  ,  and  confer  incalculable  benefit. 

i'he  meetings  of  the  club  were  then  adjourned  to 

SEPiEiMBi-R  29x11. — When  a  most  important 
subject  was  takf^n  into  consideration,  viz  ,  "  the 
compulsory  cultivation  clauses  in  leases." 

In  introducing  this  subject,  the  mover  said  that 
it  was  one  which  had  of  late  excited  much  interest 
not  only  in  this  but  in  many  of  the  farmers'  clubs 
in  the  country  ;  it  was  one  to  which  he  had  turned 
his  attention  for  sime  tirr.e  pajt,  but  always  found 
difhculties  in  the  way  of  framing  a  j>lan  to  meet 
the  vierts  of  all  jiartics.  He  hoped  by  bringing  it 
before  the  club,  it  would  meet  with  the  attention  it 
deserved,  and  be  discussed  fairly  ;  and  thus  show 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  infringe  in  the 
least  on  the  just  rights  of  the  landlord,  but  to  place 
before  him  such  facts  as  would  show  it  to  be  bene- 
ficial instead  of  injurious  to  his  interest  to  grant  a 
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rr.odifn'.'itioi)  in  soir.c  of  llic  clauses  nsimll}'  inscitod 
in  leases.  It  whs  owirg  to  Ills  iiinlfillty  to  grow 
fii!iiij)s  and  layer  as  fonncrh',  tliat  induced  him  to 
bring  tlic  subject  forward;  and  lie  expressed  Iiis 
convictivui  that  if  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  grow 
a  ccriain  extent  of  beans  or  peas  alter  barley  in- 
stead of  layer,  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  and  a 
greater  probability  of  obtaining  a  j^ood  layer  next 
tinio:  tlic  same  wonbl  a[)ply  to  turnijis  by  sowing 
]»e;is  after  wheat,  lie  was  disposed  to  go  still 
fintber,  and  take  a  crop  of  oats  after  wheat,  by 
which  incaris  turnips  would  not  come  so  near  and 
would  be  better;  he  coi-.sidered  turniijs  were  sown 
too  frequently,  and  that  after  speiuling  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  manure  of  vaiious  kinds  the 
result  was  a  failure  of  the  crop.  It  was  to  obviate 
this  that  he  ma  le  this  proposition  to  the  meeting, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  the  tenant  should  return  to 
the  four  course  the  last  four  years  of  his  term.  He 
would  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  allowed  the 
above  privilege  on  his  occupation  (except  the  oi  e 
tiskiii:^  t»vo  white  cion^),  and  found  it  to  answer 
well,  and  the  land  in  no  way  deteriorated. 

Another  member  stated  that  he  was  allowed  to 
make  an  altcraiion  in  the  system  he  formerly  [uir- 
sued,  and  found  great  benefit  by  so  doing  ;  it  was 
to  takfi  one-eighth  of  the  wheat  stubble  and  eow 
with  beans  instead  of  turnijis,  and  one  eighth  of  the 
barley  stubble  wiih  beans  instead  of  layer;  he 
found  the  succeeding  crops  of  barlty  and  wheat 
good  after  beans. 

Another  said  he  had  liberty  to  farm  as  he  pleased 
the  first  eight  years,  liut  to  return  to  the  four- 
course  the  last  four ;  but  hehulnoi  availed  himself 
of  more  than  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
which  mode  he  recomtricnded. 

Another  said  that,  were  he  a  landowner,  he 
shotdd  be  very  cautious  who  he  trusted  with  such 
power  as  that  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker.  He 
coii-idcred  that  sonic  system  should  be  ilcfincd  in 
all  leases  for  the  satisfaction  and  mutual  under- 
standing of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  some  alteration  was  nc:;es- 
sary  in  certain  cases,  and  that  it  was  too  frequently 
the  case  that  leases  were  drawn  in  the  same  way 
for  land  of  a  very  opposite  chiracter. 

Then  came  the  statement  of  a  light  land  occupier, 
who  said  he  had  heard  much  that  evening  about 
taking  two  successive  crops.  lie  found  his  corn 
crojis  came  too  fast,  and  is  obliged  to  let  his  layers 
lie  two  years.  Another  lets  his  layer  lie  two  years 
and  takes  up  one-third  of  the  two-year  layer  and 
BOWS  with  turnips. 

Several  others  delivered  their  opinions,  but  with 
little  variation  from  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
the  meeting  ultimately  agreed — 

"  That  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  for  a 
deviation  frotu  the  four-course  system  in  certain 
cases,  iuit  where  turnips  and  layers  can  be  grown 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  thatit  is  uotnecessary 
to  alter  such  course.  ^\  here  such  alterations  are 
required,  it  ajipears  to  this  meeting  that  the  best 
system  to  be  adopted  on  heavy  land  is  to  sow  one- 
cightii  of  the  wheat  sinbiile  with  beans  instead  of 
turnii)s,  and  onc-cighr.h  of  the  barley  stubble  with 
beans  or  peas  instead  of  layer.  0;i  light  land  it  is 
reconi mended  to  let  the  layer  lay  two  years,  and 
to  take  I!])  one-third  of  it  and  sow  with  turnips. 
Whilst  coining  to  this  conclusion,  the  meeting  wish 
it  to  be  cxjiressly  understood  that  it  is  not  their 
wish  in  any  way  to  infringe  on  the  just  rights  of 
the  landlord,  but  that  be  may  know  it  would  be  an 
advantage  not  only  to  the  tenant,  but  also  to  him- 


self and  the  whole  community;  for  nothing  is 
more  desirable  than  to  increase  the  growth  of  corn 
in  this  country." 

The  committee  has  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  several  gentlemen  present  have  had  extensive 
Tnodifications  in  their  leases,  which  shows  that  a 
just  and  liberal  spirit  is  diffusing  itself,  and  they 
trust  will  continue  to  extend. 

OcTOBF.R  27th. — Your  committee  regret  to  re- 
port that  no  meeting  took  place  in  consequence  of 
the  non-attendance  of  members. 

NovEMBEit  24tii. —  The  annual  exhibition  of 
roots  took  place  this  day,  and  the  judges  awarded 
as  follows — 

Long  yellow  beet  .. .  .Mr.  John  Tingcy,  Scoulton. 
Long  red  beet    Mr.  ]5arton,  Threxton. 

There  were  no  turnips  shown,  which  indicated 
the  great  deficiency  in  that  crop  this  year  ;  and  in 
the  evening  a  discussion  arose  as  to  which  was 
"  the  beast  mode  of  keeping  ewes  when  the  turnip 
crop  is  deficient." 

The  member  introducing  this  subject,  said  that 
in  common  with  most  of  his  neiglibours  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  a  very  bad  crop  of  turnips, 
which  obliged  him  to  devise  other  means  of  keep- 
ing his  sheep;  and  the  plan  he  had  adopted  was  to 
cut  straw  (having  also  a  deficiency  of  hay),  and 
half  a  pound  of  oilcake  per  sheep  per  day:  such 
was  the  plan  he  was  pursuing,  and  his  object  in 
bringing  forward  the  subject  was  to  hear  if  any 
better  mode  could  be  adojitcd,  and  if  not,  he  would 
try  this,  and  report  the  result  to  the  club  hereafter. 

Others  mixed  bran  or  corn  instead  of  oilcake, 
and  some  cut  hay  only,  but  it  \va.s  particularly  re- 
commended not  "to  give  breeding  ewes  mouldy  hay, 
which  has  been  found  very  injurious  to  them, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  the  same 
objection  to  giving  it  to  hoggets  ;  it  was  found  to 
be  highly  advisable  to  keep  rock  salt  with  all  sheep. 

It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  this  subject 
should  ba  adjourned  to  the  April  meeting,  that 
that  gentleman  might  further  report  how  they  pro- 
ceeded during  the  winter. 

December  22Nn  — "On  converting  old  pasture 
and  heath  land  into  cultivation." 

On  this  subject  but  little  evidence  was  offered  :  it 
was  brought  forward  by  a  gentleman  who  was  about 
to  break  up  an  extensive  warren,  and  his  object  was 
to  elicit  information  as  to  which  was  the  best  way 
of  proceeding,  whether  by  simple  ploughing  or 
l)aring  and  burning  ;  and  although  a  discussion  took 
place  upon  it,  no  one  was  present  who  had  suffi- 
cient experience  in  breaking  up  such  land  to  offer 
an  o[)inion,  but'several  others  were,  like  him,  about 
to  commence  similar  operations.  It  was  adjourned 
to  the  November  meeting,  when  the  mover  stated 
it  was  his  intention  to  report  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, as  he  intended  to  try  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. 

January  26t(i. — Your  committee  arc  again  com- 
pelled to  report  that  no  meeting  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  non-attendance  of  members. 

February  2()III.  —  John  Wcyland,  Esq.,  prc- 
sentt'd  Licbig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  the 
best  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  him  for  the 
same. 

"  The  best  meihod  of  preparing  laiut  for  barley'' 
was  then  brought  under  notice  ;  and  after  some 
discussion,  in  which  the  prevailing  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  skeleton  ploughing  close  after  the  fold  on 
light  land,  by  which  means  the  tatho  was  kept 
from  the  wasting  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
couch  grass,  where  any  existed,  was  easily  eradi- 
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c-;itc(l.  It  was  tlic  opinion  of  tlic  mcctint^  that  on 
such  land  two  ploiigliings  should  he  given,  but  on 
licav  y  land  it  was  deemed  advisahle  not  to  plough 
more  than  once. 

A'Iarcii  23kd. — Your  committee  are  once  more 
obliged  to  report  non-attendance  of  members,  and 
consequently  no  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  then  summoned 
to  devise  such  means  as  they  might  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  better  attendance  in  future  :  after 
taking  the  matter  into  their  consideration  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
society,  and  ultimately  passed  the  following 

Resolution. — "  1  hat  the  secretary  be  requested 
to  write  to  each  member  of  the  club  to  beg  their 
attendance  at  the  next  meeting  on  special  business 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  society." 

7\i'RiL  20t[1.— The  foregoing  resolution  of  the 
committee  was  first  taken  into  consideration,  and 
it  was  unanimoi:sly  agreed  that  every  exertion 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  better  attendance  in 
future,  and  to  which  your  committee  bear  testi- 
mony was  the  case  at  this  and  the  following  meet- 
ing. 

Top-Dressing  Wheat. —  In  introducing  this 
subject  to  the  r.otice  of  the  meeting,  a  member 
stated  he  had  sotrie  experience  in  various  dressings, 
and  he  found  that  soot  was  generally  successtui  ; 
lie  had  fouiul  saltpetre,  and  also  nitrate  of  soda 
sometinics  so,  but  he  considered  both  of  them  un- 
certain in  their  effects  ;  and  wlienever  used  he  ad- 
vised sowing  at  two  or  three  periods,  as  it  then  had 
a  less  tendency  to  mildew  than  when  sown  all  at 
one  time.  One  gentleman  had  one  coomb  of  wheat 
per  acre  increase  from  using  one  cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  but  it  was  not  so  good  in  (juality.  Another 
liad  tried  a  variety  of  top-dressings,  but  could  see 
little  or  no  difference  except  in  that  sown  with 
maltcums,  and  which  was  much  better  than  the 
rest ;  but  he  admitted  they  cost  more  than  any  of 
the  others. 

Another  trial  was  with  carbon,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  and  rape  calte  vil.ved ;  the  mix- 
ture was  found  much  better  than  any  of  them 
separate. 

Another  plan,  was  found  very  successful,  although 
not  coming  strictly  under  the  denomination  of  top- 
dressing;  it  was  to  sow  one-third  of  a  ton  of  rape 
cake  per  acre  on  the  layer  at  JMichaehnas,  plongh- 
in-.':  it  in  ;  much  greater  benefit  was  found  from  tiiis 
inetiiod  than  sowing  it  in  the  spring  on  the  wheat. 

Most  of  the  members  present  were  favourable  to 
using  soot,  more  especially  where  game  abounds, 
it  having  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
means  of  ])revcnting  much  damage  to  the  crop. 
Il[)on  the  whole  the  result  of  tlic  discussion  shews 
that  rape  cake  was  the  most  certain  in  its  effects  ; 
and  it  was  clearly  shown  that  artificial  means,  and 
that  to  a  great  extent,  must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  country  in  the  same 
ri-uio  with  our  rapidly  increasing  population.  The 
meeting  then  passed  the  following 

Resolution. — "  That  rajje  cake  is  decidedly  the 
best  artificinl  manure  for  wheat  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  notice  of  the  clid)." 

A  member  then  gave  notice  that  at  the  next 
meeting  he  should  move  that  Rule  11  be  altered  so 
as  to  admit  of  taking  into  consideration  any  matter 
l)ending  in  either  House  of  J'arliament  affecting 
t'le  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  secretary  was 
rc»inested  to  communicate  the  same  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society. 

JMay  18th. — The  gentleman  who  gave  the  above 


notice  being  absent,  and  no  one  jirescnt  moving 
its  adoption,  it  consef|uently  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  adjourned  discussion  on  keeping  ewes  was 
then  resumed,  and  all  present  agreed  that  when  a 
scarcity  of  tu;  nips  prevailed,  the  best  substitutes 
were  cut  hay  with  a  small  portion  of  straw,  but 
when  short  of  hay,  to  give  either  half  a  pound  of 
cake,  or  one  pint  of  oats  or  barley  per  day  ;  when 
sheep  ha\'e  been  thus  fed,  it  lias  beeti  found 
that  the  succeeding  crops  are  best  when  the  cake 
was  used,  and  it  is  therefore  confidently  recom- 
mended. 

It  also  appeared  there  was  less  loss  of  ewes  in 
lambing  when  a  j)ortion  of  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned food  was  given  in  addition  to  the  turnips, 
and  highly  recommended  th'it  not  only  when  a  thin 
croj)  of  turnips  prevailed,  but  at  all  times  sucli  food 
should  be  given.  By  jjursuing  such  means  a  greater 
number  of  sheep  may  be  kept  on  the  same  ground  ; 
that  being  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  a  resolution 
was  passed  agreeably  thereto.  - 

Vcur  committee  in  closing  this  report  again  in- 
treat  members  to  be  more  prompt  in  their  attend- 
ance, and  the)'  are  sanguine  enough  to  hojie  that 
will  be  the  case,  for  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
time  is  arrived  when  farmers'  clubs  are  calculated 
to  do  more  good  than  at  any  i)reviou8  period.  On 
looking  around  it  will  be  found  tiiat  rapid  strides 
arc  making  in  every  dejiartment  of  arts  and  science 
— every  day  brings  forth  some  new  invention  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  ])roduction  ;  and  with  tliis  be- 
fore our  eyes  wc  must  not  he  content  to  stand  still 
and  look  on,  but  must  ajiply  ourselves  to  our  de- 
partment, lest  we  be  left  behind  in  the  great  race 
of  improvement.  It  has  been  said  that  that  man 
who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before  v^as  a  greater  benefactor  to  his 
country  than  the  greatest  politician  ;  let  us  there- 
fore follow  out  this  maxim,  and  ei^deavour  to  in- 
crease our  produce.  True  it  is  that  wc  have  daily 
brought  before  our  notice  some  new  manure,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  most  beneficial,  but  on  compa- 
rative trials  they  are  often  found  very  deceptive  ; 
and  it  is  by  means  of  these  clubs  their  effects  on 
the  various  soils  are  proved  and  made  public. 
The  formation  of  farmers'  clubs  are  like  so  many 
cxpcrimeni-.il  farms,  and  your  committee  have  the 
pleasure  to  state  that  many  rei)orts  continue  to  be 
received  from  other  clubs,  by  which  means  the  re- 
sult of  the  various  manures  used  in  several  dis- 
tricts can  be  comjiarcd  ;  they  anticipate  the  most 
beneficial  effects  from  this  interchange  ;  and  in 
conclusion  venture  to  liope  that  farmers'  clubs 
may  long  continue  to  meet  with  that  support  wliich 
they  consider  such  institutions  so  well  deserve. 
For  the  comtnittee, 

Thos.  Barton,  Secretary. 


SINGULAR  CHIEF  RENTS.— Some  curiosity  has 
been  excited  respecting  an  adverliscnient  in  this  pi^per 
for  a  sale  of  property  in  Over  Aiderley, /wfer  oZ/Vt,  of 
"  two  annual  chitf  rents  beluiiEfinir  to  thedtraei^nc  ;  the 
one  o(  a  pairof  gloves  and  8'l.  payable  by  Lord  S'nnley, 
of  Alderley,  for  a  farm  called  Khaw  Cross  ;  the  oilier  of 
a  red  rose,  payable  by  'J'lioinos  Brocklthurft,  Esq.,  of 
the  Eenee,  for  a  farm  called  Fitton  Town."  A  corre- 
spondent lias  lurnislied  us  iviih  the  following  parlicu- 
hirs  :— On  the  19ih  of  August,  1612,  Francis  Fitton,  of 
Over  Alderley,  yeoman,  e  ime  to  the  house  of  Francis 
Acton,  in  Ovtr  Alderley  aforesaiil,  and  then  and  there 
paid  and  delivered  unto  Thomas  Acton,  son  and  heir  of 
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sail!  Fianci-,  one  reil  rose,  for  ilie  use  nml  behoof  of 
sui  I  Fr;inci-i,  in  lieu  of  a  chief  rent  wliicli  ;he  s:iiil 
Frimcis  t'lit'n  should  liave  paid  at  Rliilfummer  ihpn 
last,  for  his  lands  in  Over  Alderley,  v.  hich  he  confessed 
he  held  of  the  said  Francis  Aden.  And,  u^iiiin,  on  Ihe 
25th  June,  1688,  Robert  Norbury,  of  Over  Alderlcy, 
yeoman,  came  to  the  capital  nies?uag'e  of  Suniuel  Ac- 
ton, in  Over  Alderley,  and  there  delivered  unto  Georp;e 
Wassey  one  red  rose,  for  the  use  of  the  suit!  Samuel, 
in  lieu  of  a  chief  rent  payable  yearly  on  Widsunimer- 
day,  for  his  lands  in  Over  Alderley,  which  were  late 
the  inheritance  of  Francis  Fitton,  being'  always  acknow- 
ledged to  be  holden  of  the  said  Samuel  Acion,  and  his 
ancestors.  On  the  14ih  August,  32  Charles  11.,  a  fine 
was  levied  between  parties  therein  named,  o(  (iiiler 
aUu)  "  one  pair  of  while  gloves  and  eiijhtpence  rent, 
in  Over  Alderley." — Macclesfield  ■paper. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  GREAT  OR 
JERSEY  TRENCH-PLOUGH, 

EXHIBITED    AT  THE    SOCIETY'S    ANNUAL 
MEETING  AT  LIVERPOOL,  IN  JULY,  1841. 

By  Colonel  Le  Couteur. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Boijal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England). 

I  shoiild  not  have  ventured  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  this  great  society  to  the  Jersey  ticnch- 
plongh,  had  I  not  given  much  consideration  to  the 
subject,  and  observed  that  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland,  where  the  cultivation  of  root  crops 
is  so  much  practised,  the  crops  arc  not  bo  heavy 
as  1  consider  they  might  be  under  an  improved 
system. 

1  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  deep 
ploughing  in  Jersey  the  very  heavy  crops  of  pota- 
toes, parsnips,  carrots,  and  wheat  that  are  raised  ; 
perhaps  also  the  deep  ploughing  leads  to  the  very 
large  crops  of  hay  and  after-grasses  that  aie 
grown  there  by  ordinary  farmers. 

It  is  presumed  to  be  correct  to  say  that  as 
nearly  as  farm  husbandry  can  be  assimilated  to 
garden  culture,  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  farm  ac- 
count, or  working  in  the  best  manner  at  the  least 
expense,  the  mote  likely  are  wc  to  raise  not  only 
heavy  but  clean  crojjs. 

If  this  position  be  a  correct  one,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  f;.ct  that  the 
best  marlict-gardeners,  who  are  found  in  the  vici- 
nities of  cities  (take  London  atul  Paris,  for  in- 
stance), practise  deep  husbandry,  or  trench  with 
the  spade.  If  a  man  finds  a  shallow  soil,  he  is 
seen  to  deepen  it,  not  alone  with  his  spade,  but 
with  a  mattock  or  pickaxe. 

I  have  seen  beautiful  celery,  parsnips,  carrots, 

and  potatoes,  raised  on  almost  pure  sand,  with  a 

little   earth    trenched  in  at  bottom,    and  a  good 

dressing   of   manure   between    the   sand  and  the 

,  earth. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  many  authors 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  I  will  merely  bring  to 
recollection  that  Mawe,  Sinclair,  Loudon,  and 
other  English  writers,  observe  that  "  the  merit  of 
trenching  in  general  is  superior  to  ])lain  digging 
for  many  principal  crops,  or  any  ])la!itations,  as 
with  the  top  roil  all  weeds  and  dung  are  more 
effectually  p.urii-.u  in  the  bottoin,  and  the  fresh 
soil  below  more  readily  turned  to  the  top,  which 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  growth  of  all 
seeds  and  plants." 


Sir  John  Sinclair  states,  that  "  considerable 
tracts  of  waste  lands  have  been  rendered  capable 
of  regular  cultivation  by  trenching." 

The  French  writers,  I3u  ilozier,  Dombasle,  Vil- 
morin,  Noisette,  speak  in  this  sense,  that  digging 
is  not  simply  the  mere  stirring  of  the  earth  with 
a  s]>ade,  as  is  practised  with  inexperienced  culti- 
vators, or  labourers  more  interested  to  display  a 
large  surface  of  work  than  careful  to  have  i)er- 
fornied  it  well.  Masters  often  judge  of  woik  by 
its  extent,  hence  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  in 
such  cases  labourers  think  of  little  else.  In  oider 
to  work  the  soil  well,  it  must  be  turned  to  a 
depth  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  roots 
which  are  to  grow  in  it,  whether  they  be  sown  or 
planted  ;  lueaning  that  if  the  roots  are  to  be  six 
inches  long,  the  soil  should  be  worked  at  least 
from  nine  to  ten  inches. 

If  these  opinioiis  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
most  civiiiyed  countries  are  correct,  the  general 
working  of  soils  for  ordinary  crops  is  not  sufli- 
cicntly  deep  throrghout  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  am  aware  of  the  delicate  ground  on  which  I 
am  stepping,  of  the  prejudice  which  long  practice, 
much  consideration,  and  science  itstlf  has  esta- 
blished— science,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  when 
compared  with  the  ilark  state  in  which  agriculture 
had  remained  up  to  the  days  of  Tull  and  Sinclair, 
those  parents  of  modern  husbandry  ;  but  the  most 
scientific  farmers  now  admit  that  we  are  still  in- 
fants in  the  knowledge  of  the  soil — the  chemistry 
of  agriculture  unfolding  its  wonders  under  the 
mighty  lights  of  Davy  and  Liebig.  The  botany 
and  entomology  of  husbandry,  revealed  to  us  by 
Kirby,  Bauer,  Henslow,  Lindley,  and  others,  show 
us  ho',v  much  we  have  to  unlearn,  and  how  much 
more  to  learn. 

A  deeply  reflecting  mind  may  perceive  that  the 
intelligcjice  and  observation  of  acute  persons, 
among  men  considered  to  be  mere  ordinary  far- 
mers, have  led  them  to  adojit  nearly  correct 
courses  of  husbandry,  after  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  refiection,  including  merely  the  ex- 
perience of  four  rotations  ot  a  six-course  shift, 
or  six  of  one  of  four  courses ;  in  truth,  a  short  ex- 
perience to  build  a  system  on,  which  profound  sa- 
gacity alone  could  even  approach  to  establish. 
Under  the  light  of  science,  correct  rotations  may 
now  be  followed  with  certainty,  the  analysis  of  a 
soil  pointing  out  its  wants  and  capabilities. 

'Ihe  trench-plough  wdl  only  suit  soils  that  arc 
turned  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  at 
least,  and  can  be  turned  eighteen  inches  or  more. 
The  object  of  proposing  the  use  of  this  trenching- 
plough  is  twofold  : — 1st,  'J'o  compress  three  or 
more  ploughings  and  harrowings,  spread  over  a 
whole  fallowing  season,  into  two  ploughings  and 
hari'owings,  hence  effecting  a  saving  of  much 
labour,  and  the  use  of  the  soil  one  season.  2ndly, 
To  increase  the  weight  of  all  the  subsequentcrops. 
"  The  practice  in  many  parts  of  England  is,  ac- 
cording to  Loudon,  in  usefulness  and  effect  very 
different  from  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  most  places 
the  first  furrow  is  not  given  until  the  spring,  or 
even  till  the  month  of  JMay  or  June  ;  or  if  it  is 
given  earlier,  the  second  is  not  given  until  after 
midsuiumer,  and  on  the  third  the  wheat  is  sown. 
Land  may  rest  under  this  system  of  management ; 
but  to  clean  it  from  weeds,  to  pulverise  it,  or  to 
give  it  the  benefit  of  aeration  and  heat^  is  impos- 
sible." 

The  practice  of  the  be^tfarmers  of  the  noithern 
counties  is  very  diflerent.    Loudon  then  describes 
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vvliat  a  i)i'0|)Gr  f  lUow  is  : — "  Invariably  commenc- 
ing' alter  liarvest  b)'  one  plougbin^',  as  deep  as 
tlie  soil  will  admit,  even  though  a  little  of  the  till 
or  subsoil  is  brought  vip  :  this  is  the  winter  fur- 
row.'' He  afterwards  describes  four  plutighings 
and  harrowings,  and  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
conch  and  other  weeds,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
thcio. 

In  Professor  Low's  very  excellent  recent  work, 
''The  Elcnicntsof  Practical  Agriculture, ''at  the  ar- 
ticle "  Fallowing,"  "  five  and  in  some  cases  six 
plonghings,  withficqnent  iiarrowings  and  rollings, 
aie  to  be  given  between  the  winter  furrow  and  tlie 
month  of  August,  when  the  dung  is  carried  on 
the  land  and  ploughed  in.''  Here  is  a  sixth  or 
seventh  i)Ioughing,  and  lastly  the  seed  furrow  ;  in 
some  ca<<es  eight  ploughings,  unquesti(mvil)!y  an 
enormous  ex[)ense,  when  added  to  the  loss  ot  tlie 
rent  of  the  land  one  whole  season. 

The  seeds,  usually  of  wheat,  are  then  sown,  but 
it  is  added  in  the  following  P^gc — "  Tliis  is  jire- 
cisely  the  man,igement  pursued  in  the  case  of 
turnii)S  and  similar  fallow  crops,  so  that  when  the 
learner  comprehends  the  operations  of  the  sum- 
mer fallow  thus  far,  he  is  ncquainted  with  the 
m  inner  of  preparing  the  land  for  an  extensive 
and  important  class  of  plants." 

If  by  any  process  of  husbandry  the  same  result 
could  be  obtained  from  a  culture  for  fallow  or 
root  crops  of  five  or  six  months  and  only  two 
ploughings,  which  is  now  obtained  from  this  lung 
oj)cration  of  four  to  eight  ploughings,  spread  over 
a  ])eriod  of  ten  months,  it  surely  would  be  desi- 
rable and  profitable. 

No  such  thing  as  a  fallow  is  known  in  Jersey, 
where  fiom  112/.  to  160Z.  is  a  common  jirice  for 
an  acre.  A  farmer  would  be  ruined  if  his  laiul  biy 
idle  a  whole  season  :  the  trench-plough  is  bis 
sheet-anchor. 

An  able,  wiitcr  in  the  "  Gcorgical  Essays,"  de- 
scribing it;  in  1781,  or  thereabouts,  observes,  "  It 
was  firat  invented  and  ])ractised  by  an  inttdligent 
farmer,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  This 
plough,  not  yet  sufficiently  known,  is  of  the  great- 
est utility  either  for  grubbing  up  the  ground  or 
ploughing  deeply  inwards,  either  to  establish  nur- 
series or  plantations.  The  inventor  deserves 
everything  from  his  country  and  from  mankind. 
If  he  Lad  lived  in  an  age  wherein  mei  it  and  talents 
find  protectors  and  encourngemcnt,  he  would  have 
recei\ed  a  reward  for  tlie  invention  of  a  plough 
whicii  is,  and  ever  will  be,  of  universal  utility." 

In  most  cases,  in  the  month  of  October  or  No- 
vcmbei-,  a  skim-idoughing  is  given  to  an  old  or 
two  years  ley,  which  is  left  exposed  to  the  winter 
frosts.  It  is  well  harr.owed  and  cross-harrowed 
previous  to  carting  out  the  manure,  which  is 
spread  on  the  ground  at  a  rate  ranging  between 
twelve  and  t\\  enty  tons  ])cr  acre. 

In  some  cases  the  above  previous  bkiin-]»longh- 
ing  is  deferred  till  January  or  February,  in  order 
to  allow  cattle  to  feed  off  any  herbage  that  may  be 
left  on  the  buid,  so  that  the  two  ploughings  now 
to  he  descriiied  take  j)lnce  in  the  same  month. 

A  short  time  (the  shortrr  the  better)  ])icvious 
to  putting  in  the  croj),  the  land  receives  its  se- 
cond and  generally  last  i)loughing.  The  trench- 
plough  then  comes  into  play,  preceded  by  its 
))ioneer,  the  two-horse  plough.  A  trench  is 
<)|)eii<<l  thiougli  iho  middle  or  length  of  the  field 
in  this  manner :  — The  two-horse  plough  is  made 
to  cast  oflT  a  furrow  up  and  down,  so  as  to  assist 
in  forming  the  trench  }  the  trench  is  then  neatly 


sunk  eighteen  inches  deep,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  dcptii  of  the  soil,  and  squaitd  off  iwo 
feet  wide  with  spades,  the  earth  being  thrown  off 
to  a  distance  on  each  side. 

A  man  with  a  spade  should  then  be  jdaccd  at 
each  end  of  the  furrow,  to  dig  and  square  it  out 
half  the  length  of  the  trcnch-ploiigb,  as  wide  as 
the  furrow  intended  to  be  talicu,  in  order  to  en- 
able it  to  [jlungc  into  its  depth  at  once  on  turning 
into  work:  this  is  made  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
either  furrow,  after  the  small  two-boise  plough 
has  made  its  start. 

This  two-horse  plough  (one  that  «ill  take  a 
width  of  furrow  one  inch  wider  than  the  trench- 
plotigb)  then  precedes,  and  turns  in  the  manuie 
and  turf  together  with  three  incbcs  of  soil,  into 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  or  prci)ared  trench,  'i'he 
ticnch-])long'i,  drawn  by  four,  six,  or  eight  horses, 
according  to  the  dciith  desired,  then  turns  over 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches  of*  clean  soil  on  the 
turf,  which  is  so  completely  buried  as  to  destroy 
nil  vegptaion,  even  in  freshly  bro!<en  sod.  When 
the  sod  is  quite  fresh,  as  litile  soil  as  possible 
sliou'd  be  taken  nj)  by  the  small  plough,  so  that 
the  couch  or  weeds  may  be  more  completely  covered 
by  a  great  mass  of  clean  soil.  When  the  ploughed 
land  becomes  so  wiiie  as  to  render  it  inconvenient 
for  one  man  at  each  end  to  open  the  furrow  for  the 
plough  on  one  side,  an<l  square  up  the  other  side 
neatly,  one  )nan  is  placed  at  each  corner  to  jicr- 
form  this  work,  so  that  two  additional  men  at 
each  end  of  the  land,  or  four  in  all,  are  now 
digging,  lovellirg,  and  rquaiing  uj)  the  corners. 

Two  acres  or  more  may  thus  be  turned  in  a  day, 
as  the  trench-plough  takes  a  w-ide  furrow,  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  inches,  trnd  by  its  excellent  con- 
sirnction  moves  and  turns  the  whole  soil. 

This  ojieration  is  ])Prformed  by  joint-stock  la- 
bour by  all  farmers  in  Jersey,  who  biing  their 
teams  to  assist  each  other  :  it  is  approjn  lately  de- 
nominated not  a  ?:reat  jiloughing,  but  a  great 
digging,  "  une  grande  foueric."  Indeed,  no  sjiade- 
husbandry  is  so  efficient,  as  most  men  in  digging 
merely  turn  the  second  spit  upon  the  under  or 
trench  slice,  whereas  the  whole  soil  is  shaken  and 
broken  by  the  trench-plough. 

'I'he  late  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
l\Ir.  Knight,  thus  expressed  himself  in  writing  to 
me  in  rcjdy  to  a  description  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating potatoes  in  Jericy  : — "  Vour  mode  of  cul- 
ture appears  admirable — much  better  than  ours  ; 
and  your  great  [ilough,  where  the  soils  arc  deep 
and  rich,  must  be  an  excellent  instrument,  never 
used  in  Fngland,  I  believe." 

'Ibis  was  no  slight  authority,  since  corroborated 
by  every  I'ritish  cultivator  to  whom  I  ha\c  had 
occasion  to  exhibit  its  performance. 

Loudon,  in  his  "  Encyclopiedia  of  Agriculture," 
describes  two  trenching-ploughs  ;  one.  No.  2616", 
is  called  a  mining  or  trcnching-plongh  ;  the 
other,  2(i24,  Morton's  trencliing-plough,  with  two 
bodies — both  of  them  quite  unsuited  for  the  cul- 
ture here  recommended,  whatever  their  merits 
may  be. 

Ordinary  iilowghings  and  cross-jd-ughings  arc 
usually  a  furrow  often  inches  by  seven  ;  hence  it 
is  constantly  the  same  soil  that  is  moved,  and,  if 
for  a  long-rooted  crop,  not  as  the  Frcr.cli  writers 
rccommeiul,to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  bc- 

*  The  ground  must  be  of  a  rich  nature,  or  the 
subsoil  thus  turned  up  would  rather  injure  than  im- 
prove any  following  crop. — F.  Bukke. 
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Jow  the  root,  but  just  sufficiently  deep  to  stunt  its 
growth. 

I  feel  almost  convinced  that  the  long  or  round- 
rooted  are  the  proper  prejiaratory  crops  for 
wheat,  and  that  wheat  after  a  grass  ley  fallow  is 
erroneous  practice.  T  have  never  seen  a  very  fine 
sample  grown  by  such  a  course. 

It  ap[)ears  to  me  that  I  am  borne  out  in  these 
conjectures  (hazarded  some  years  since)  by  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Liebig,  an  admirable  writer, 
whose  jjiofound  researches  may  lead  to  great  re- 
sults. I  am  aware  that  much  of  his  work  may  be 
called  scientific — whatissometimcsimproperly  said 
to  be  too  deep  for  farmers — but  it  should  be  on  every 
farmei-'s  table,  weie  it  only  for  the  chapter  "  llie 
Art  of  Culture,"  where  he  observes  : — "  There  is 
no  profession  which  can  be  compared  in  import- 
ance with  that  of  agriculture,  for  to  it  belongs 
the  production  of  food  for  man  and  animals  :  on  it 
depends  the  welfare  and  development  of  the  whole 
human  species,  the  riches  of  states,  and  all  com- 
merce. There  is  no  other  profession  in  which  the 
application  of  correct  principle  is  productive  of 
more  beneficial  effects,  or  is  of  greater  and 
more  decided  influence  Hence  it  appears 
quite  unaccountable  that  we  may  vainly  search  for 
one  leading  principle  in  the  writings  of  agricultu- 
rists and  vegetable  physiologists." 

Further  on  .  It  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  tem[)Orary  diminution  of  fer- 
tility in  a  soil  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  humus  :  it  is 
the  mere  con'^equence  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
alkalies.  For,  small  as  is  the  quantity  of  alkali 
wiiich  plants  require,  it  is  nevertheless  quite  in- 
dispensable for  their  perfect  development.  But 
when  one  or  more  years  have  elapsed  without  any 
alkalies  having  been  extracted  from  the  soil,  a  new 
harvest  may  be  expected." 

How  may  I  practically  apply  this  ?  Twenty 
years  since  an  old  experienced  farmer  observed  to 
me  : — "  You  do  not  use  vraic  (kelp  ashes);  try 
them  ;  put  21,  5s.  worth  of  ashes  per  acre  on  your 
land  prepared  for  wheat,  let  it  lie  on  the  surface 
a  month  or  two,  and  turn  it  in  with  your  wheat ; 
it  will  return  you  -M.  or  4^.  jjrofit,  with  a  finer 
sample  ;  it  makes  f/rain,  or  fills  the  ear  well." 
The  result  has  fully  justified  the  prediction.  It 
has  been  the  constant  practice  in  Jersey  for  a  cen- 
tury past,  and  does  precisely  act  as  Liebig  states. 
lie  observes,  p.  152  : — "  Wheat  will  not  grow  on  a 
soil  which  has  produced  wormwood,  and,  r'fce  versa, 
wormwood  does  not  thrive  where  wheathas  grown, 
bec;iuse  they  are  mutually  prejudicial,  by  appro- 
priating  the  alkalies  of  the  soil."  Again,  p.  Ifil  : 
— "  It  was  deduced  from  all  the  foregoing  facts, 
that  plants  require  for  their  growth  different 
constituents  of  soil,  and  it  was  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  an  alternation  of  the  plants  cultivated 
maintained  the  fertility  of  a  soil  quite  as  well  as 
leaving  it  at  rest  or  fallow.  It  was  evident  that 
all  plants  must  give  back  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow  different  proportions  of  certain  sub- 
stances, which  are  capable  of  being  used  as  food 
by  a  succeeding  generation. 

"Now  as  excrements  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  which  ejected  them,  the  more  of  these  mat- 
ters which  the  soil  contains,  the  more  unfertile 
must  it  be  for  plants  of  the  same  species.  These 
excremcntitions  matters  inay,  however,  still  be 
capable  of  assimilation  by  another  kind  of  plants, 
which  would  thus  remove  them  from  the  soil,  and 
render  it  again  fertile  for  the   first.     And  if  the 


plants  last  grown  also  expel  substances  from  their 
roots,  which  can  be  appropriated  as  food  by  the 
former,  they  vi  ill  improve  the  soil  in  two  ways. 
When  we  grow  in  the  same  soil  for  several  years 
in  succession  diflferent  plants,  the  first  of  which 
leaves  behind  that  which  the  second,  and  the 
second  that  which  the  third  inay  require,  the  soil 
will  be  a  fruitful  one  for  all  the  three  kinds  of  pro- 
duce. If  the  first  plant,  for  example,  be  wheat, 
which  consumes  the  greatest  part  of  the  silicate  of 
potash  in  a  soil,  whilst  the  plants  which  succeed 
it  are  of  such  a  kind  as  require  only  small  quan- 
tities of  potash,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Legu- 
minos;c,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,  the  wheat  may  be 
again  sowed  wiih  advantage  after  the  fourth  year  j 
far,  during  the  interval  of  three  years,  the  soil  will, 
by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  be  rendered 
capable  of  ugain  yielding  silicate  of  potash  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  for  the  young  plants."  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  Jersey  jjractice. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  my  anxiety  is  to  prove 
that  these  scientific  discoveries  are  in  accordance 
with  the  soundest  practice  ;  that  I  imagine  it  to 
be  dangerous  to  grow  the  grass  family  in  succes- 
sion, as  wheat  on  an  old  grass  ley,  to  destroy  the 
noxious  excrementitious  matter  of  which  requires 
from  five  to  seven  ploughings,  and  a  whole  seasou 
of  labour  and  waste  of  land  ;  whereas,  by  the  use 
of  the  Jersey  trench-plough,  those  crops  may  be 
grown  which  prepare  the  land  well,  and  them- 
selves furnish  nutritive  matter  for  wheat  or  barley. 
By  the  mode  of  culture  described,  from  13  to  14 
tons  per  acre  of  potatoes  are  grown  on  all  good 
soils  in  this  island,  though  Ki  is  a  frequent  crop,  and 
the  same  soils  usually  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  in  ordinary  seasons;  while  in  the  best 
they  regularly  produce  48  imperial  bushels.  I 
should  recommend  this  system  for  all  lands  that 
can  be  ploughed  from  9  inches  to  any  greater  depth 
—as  a  trench  9  inches  deep,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  say  18  inches,  would  receive  the  turf  and 
manure  skimmed  3  inches,  then  be  perfectly 
covered  by  6  inches  of  clean  soil,  with  the  trench- 
plough  and  a  pair  of,  or  three, horses.  Wherever 
the  till  or  subsoil  is  new  and  uncultivated,  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  it  should  ,be  brought  up  in 
a  season  and  well  top-dressed,  by  which  means  2 
or  4  inches  of  working  soil  might  be  gained  in 
every  four-course  shift.  When  a  failure  in  a  crop 
takes  place  by  the  increase  of  depth  of  ploughing, 
it  is  usually  from  too  suddenly  bringing  a  large 
quantity  of  maiden  soil  to  the  surface,  so  that  its 
acrid  nature  injures  the  young  rootlets  of  the  crop  ; 
whereas,  if  only  a  small  portion  be  brought  up 
and  well  intermixed  with  the  old  soil,  which  it 
would  be  most  completely  so  by  using  the  paddle- 
idough.  it  may  merely  act  as  a  stimulant,  and  be 
beneficial.  This  is  a  condition  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  experienced  as  well  as  young  farmers  is 
specially  itivited. 

.\  very  competent  farmer  in  East  Lothian*  thus 
writes  of  the  Jersey  trench-plough,  used  by  him 
last  year  for  the  first  time:—"  It  is  hard  work  for 
four  horses  ploughing  14  inches.  I  used  six ; 
they  can  work  it  without  straining  themselves 
16  inches  deep.  Nothing  can  do  its  work  bet- 
ter ;  it  makes  the  best  sole  to  a  furrow  I  have  ever 
seen.  No  person  could  know  the  land  had 
been  ploughed.     My  turnips  are  quite  beautiful.     I 


*   I  have  permission  to  name  that   distinguished 
friend  to  agriculture,  the  IMarquis  of  Tweeddale. 

I 
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irencli-plouglied   one   field  in  (he  dry  weather,  and 
reduced  il  witb  the  clod-crusiier  to  line  dust.     No 


field  bas  a  better  appearance,  nnd  quite  before  the 
regular  turnip-land  in  the  country." 


4r,et 


N.B. — When  there  is  a  coulter,  which  should 
tate  about  4  inches  of  earth,  no  earth  falls  back  into 
tbo  furrow,  which  is  the  case  if  no  coulter  is  used. 


Large  wheel,  42  inches  diameter. 
Snicill  ditte,  38. 


Boutillier's  price  for  a  great  plough  witb  coulter, 
chain,  and  wheels,  with  gallows  complete,  is  6/,  j 
extra  strong,  71.  {.')  81. 


The  Jersey  Potato- setting  Plough. 
The  fly  or  win^-  is  moveable,  and  can  be  set  to  16,  18,  or  20  inches  :- 


/.Hi.  Sloping EJ^e 


After  the  land  has  been  trench-ploughed,  as 
described,  a  light  barrow  is  passed  orer  it ;  a  cross- 
harrowing  is  given  when  necessary.  The  land  is 
not  cultivated  in  ridges;  being  generally  self- 
drained,  it  is  always  levelled  as  nearly  as  possible. 
The  potato-setting  plough  is  tlien  used.  This 
plough  was  invented  in  183i  or  1835,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  writer,  by  Le  Boutillier.the  smith 
who  devised  the  paddle  or  potato-digging  plough. 
It  weighs  about  fiOlbs.,  and  in  light  soils  may  be 
drawn  by  one  horse,  though  morevvoik  is  perfoimed 
by  using  two. 

In  form  it  is  a  diminutive  of  the  trenchplougli, 
which  suggested  its  use.  It  traces  a  furrow  5  inches 
wide  at  the  desired  depth,  from  3  to  6  inchps,  regu- 
lated by  the  wheel,  and  the  earth  is  carried  oft'  18  or 
20  inches  to  the  right  by  the  wing  of  the  turn-furrow, 
so  as  to  fill  the  last-formed  furrow,  into  which 
women  or  children,  stationed  at  regulated  distances, 
will  have  dropped  the  sets  :  thus  no  delay  whatever 
takes  place. 

By  the  usual  method  there  is  much  loss  of  time, 
as  the  setters  have  to  wait  till  the  plough  has  taken 
its  second  turn  to  cover  the  potatoes  jireviously  set. 
With  this  plough,  half  the  time  and  much  labour  is 
saved,  as  the  two  operations  are  performed  at  once. 
The  usual  after  culture  is  to  horse-lioe  tlie  potatoes 
twice:  once  as  they  appear  after  a  burrowing  ;  the 
second  about  a  month  later.  The  method  of  taking 
them  up  by  Le  Boutillier's  paddle-prong  plough  is 
now  added. 

When  the  potatoes  are  ripe,  the  tops  nnd  large 
weeds  should  be  drawn  from  ihera  or  cut  off,  and 
removed  from  the  field,  or  conveniently  |)laced  in 
rows.  Some  farmers  then  hurruw  the  surface  to 
level  it,  if  the  potatoes  are  sufficiently  deep  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  harrowing. 


A  straight-edged  furrow  should  then  be  opened 
at  eacli  side  of  a  field  or  piece  of  land  to  be  dug,  so 
as  to  enable  the  revolving  prongs  of  this  plough  to 
turn  freely  sideways  at  once,  then  tlie  plough, 
drawn  by  three  horses,  if  the  land  is  heavy  ;  if  light, 
two,  should  proceed  round  the  field  as  many  turns 
as  the  width  of  a  harrow.  It  throws  out  the  j)Ota- 
toes  sideways  by  means  of  the  revolving  prongs. 
The  horses  must  then  be  taken  from  the  plough  and 
hooked  on  to  the  harrow,  vsliich  should  take  one  turn 
in  order  to  uncover  any  potatoes  which  the  prongs 
may  have  caused  the  earth  to  cover  in  revolving. 
The  horses  are  again  tacked  to  the  paddle-plough, 
and  so  on. 

Women  or  children  placed  at  such  convenient 
distances  as  not  to  delay  tiie  plough  or  harrow,  will 
have  picked  up  all  the  small  weeds  and  potatoes, 
and  tlirown  them  into  separate  heaps,  and  the  work 
will  proceed  at  the  rate  ot  two  acres  in  a  day,  witb 
a  driver,  three  horses,  and  twelve  pickers.  Tlie 
drier  the  weather  and  land  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
work.  I'he  land  remains  finely  comminuted  and 
levelled. 

My  own  practice  is,  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  the 
ground,  to  spread  lime,  or  ashes,  or  soot  on  the  land, 
and  give  it  a  second  rather  deeper  ploughing  wiih 
the  padd]e-])lough,  in  order  to  mix  lliem  intimately 
with  the  soil,  and  to  collect  tlio  potatoes  tliat  may 
have  remained  after  the  first  ploughing. 

Fewer  potatoes  are  bruised,  cut,  or  smashed  by 
the  revolving  prongs  tlian  by  men  lifting  them  with 
forks.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  ploughshare  is 
sufficiently  below  tlie  jiolatoes  to  lift  liieni  fairly,  so 
as  to  be  caught  hy  ilio  revolution  of  the  prongs. 

If  iho  horses  arc  driven  on  the  land,  three  in  a 
line,  not  a  potatoe  will  he  injured  by  them. 

J.  T>L  Couimii. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 

BRISTOL  MEETING. 

Monday. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

A  special  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  when 

the  address  to  be  presented  to  his  Royal  Highness 

the  Duke  of    Cambridge,  on  the  occasion  of  his 

visiting  the  city,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Tuesday. 
THE  MAYOR'S  BANQUET. 

This  magnificent  banquet  was  given  at  the 
Merchants'  Hall,  in  King-street,  the  Society  of 
Merchants  having  readily  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  Worship  the  whole  suite  of  rooms  com- 
prised iu  that  fine  building.  Covers  were  laid 
for  80  guests. 

On  the  sideboard  behind  the  principal  table  was 
arranged  the  magnificent  gold  salver,  the  property 
of  the  Corporation,  and  which  was  stolen  at  the 
time  of  the  lamentable  riuts  in  1831,  and  after- 
war()s  almost  miraculously  recovered  ;  on  either 
side  several  superb  silver-gilt  flagons,  massive  and 
curiously  chased  punch  bowls,  and  other  splendid 
table  ornaments,  were  arranged,  and  against  the 
wall,  surmounting  the  table,  was  fixed  the  sword 
of  state.  This  room  was  hung  w  ith  the  splendid 
poitraits  of  George  111,  and  George  II,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Corporation,  andwhich  have  so  ollen 
excited  tlie  just  admiration  of  connoisseurs  ;  nu- 
merous handsome  banners,  on  which  were  embla- 
zonedthe  royal  arms,  the  arms  of  the  city,  and 
other  devices,  added  also  to  that  imposing  eiFect. 
The  principal  ornament  of  the  circular  table  was 
a  truly  magnificent  silver  flower  vase,  upwards  of 
two  feet  in  height,  with  tlnee  rampant  steels 
springing  frt'in  the  stem,  the  whole  most  curiously 
and  elaborately  carved.  In  the  large  dining  room 
two  long  tables  were  laid  out  in  the  same  style  of 
sjilcndour  ;  at  intervals  of  about  a  yard  were 
placed  most  elegant  table  ornaments,  from  many 
of  which  the  choicest  flowers  shed  the  most  deli- 
cious jjerfume.  The  walls  were  all  hung  around 
wit!)  portraits  by  the  first  masters;  of  men  eminent 
in  their  generation,  for  their  public  and  private 
worth  ;  of  men  to  whom  the  lines  of  the  poet  well 
apply— 

"  From  hence  the  race  of  Alban  fatliers  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  lloiue." 

The  windows  of  tbe  Hall  were  hung  with  crimson 
drai)ery,  the  floors  covered  with  carpets  of  the  finest 
texture,  and  the  whole  was  iiglied  up  by  llie  magni- 
ficent cliandcliers  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Merchants. 

His  Iloyal  Highness  tbe  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
arrived  at  the  tenuinus  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way at  5  o'clock,  where  a  distinguished  party  had 
assembled  to  receive  him.  He  proceeded  in  the 
Mayor's  state  carriage  to  the  rooms  providcil  for  his 
reception  in  College  Green.  His  Royal  Highness 
arrived  at  the  Hall  about  seven  o'clock,  where 
his  worship  and  the  deputation  appointed  by  tbe 
Town  Council,  attended  to  present  the  address 
of  coDgriitulation,  and  after  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks Irom  tlio  Mayor,  the  Town-Clerk  read  the  ad- 
dress to  his  Royal  llighne&s,  who  appealed  to  bo 
highly  gratified  with  the  attention  of  the  coiporaiion, 
made  a  gracious  reply. 


This  ceremony  having  been  concluded,  the  noble 
and  distinguished  company  took  their  seats  at  the 
dinner  table  about  eight  o'clock.  At  the  prmcipal 
table  were  seated  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  G.  W. 
Franklvn,  Esq.,  having  on  his  right  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Marquis  of  Downsbire ; 
and  on  his  left  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richraond, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Envoy  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  ;  at  the  other  table 
were  seated  the  Marquis  of  Worcester;  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester;  Earl  Soiners ;  Earl  Ducie  ;  Eord  John 
Somerset  ;  Lord  Cliarles  Beauclerc  ;  Lord  Staver- 
dale  ;  Lord  Portinan  ;  II.  Handley,  Esq.,  President 
to  the  Society;  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clivo,  M.P. ;  the 
Hon.  F,  Charteris,  MP.;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Agar;  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  M.P. ;  Baron  Knesebeck 
(of  the  suite  of  his  H.  R.  H.  Duke  of  Cambridge) ; 
the  Hi^h  Sheiift";  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart,; 
Sir  ChaVles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.;  Sir  A.  Hood;  Sir 
T.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  Francis  Lawley,  Bart. ; 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  Dr.  Lamb  ;  the  Rev. 
Professor  Lee  ;  the  Rp v.  Canon  Harvey  ;  Dr.  Buck- 
land  ;  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham  ;  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Smythies;the  Mayor's  chaplain;  P.  S.  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P.;  William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P. :  Philip 
Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  J.  W.E.Sotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
D.  Barclay,  Esq.,  ]\I.P.;  T.  W.  Bramston,  Esq., 
M.P.  ;  John  Benett,  Esq.,  IM.P. ;  E.  W.  W,  Pen- 
darves,  Esq.,  M.P.;  William  Codrington,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  Robert  Bragdon  Hale,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Walter 
Lon?,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Edward  BuUer,  Esq.,  M.P.;  J. 
Neeld,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Captain  Gordon,  R.N. ;  Captain 
Stanley  Can- ;  Colonel  Challoner  ;  Colonel  Austin; 
Lieut.  Lys  ;  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.;  T.  R.  Barker, 
Esq.;  Stephen  Grantham;  William  Shaw;  J.  V. 
Shelley;  Francis  Pym  ;  George  Kimberley ;  Henry 
Boys;  Charles  llillyard  ;  Samuel  Jonas;  G.  W. 
Hall;  John  Elman  ;  William  Wood;  Henry  Blan- 
chard  ;  Waller  Strickland;  Francis  Savage  ;  Vin- 
cent Stuckey  ;  L.  M'Bayne;  Thomas  Kington; 
Robert  Phippen;  J.  George  ;  H.  Bush  ;  P.  Maze  ; 
P.F.Aiken;  Joseph  Cookson  ;  J.  K.  Haberfield ; 
D.  Burges  (Town  Clerk)  ;  J.  Hudson  ;  J.  Frank- 
lyn  ;  W.  Church;  J.  Marmont;  —  Gardiner;  W. 
F.  Hobbs,  and  Browne,  Esqrs. 

D.  Burges,  Esq.,  oflftciated  as  Vice-President  at 
one  table,  and  J.  Franklyn,  Esq.,  at  the  other. 

The  cloth  was  removed  about  half-past  ten,  soon 
after  which, 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  rose  and  proposed 
"The  health  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen."  {Cheers) 

"The  health  of  the  Qnccn  Dowager,"    (Cheers.) 

'•The  health  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert."     (  Renewed  cheering .) 

The  IMavok. —  1  have  now  the  honour  to  pro- 
pose to  you  the  name  of  the  illustrious  Prince 
who  sits  upon  my  right  hand.  {Loud  and  longcon- 
t'mued  cheering.)  I  feel  that  a  high  compliment 
has  been  paid  to  the  City  of  Bristol,  by  the  visit 
which  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  to 
honour  us  with  this  day,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  reception  he  has  met  with  from 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  unpre- 
pared as  they  were  in  some  measure,  has 
made  some  impression  upon  his  mind.  I 
feel  sure  there  is  not  Avithin  her  Majesty's  wide 
dominions  a  more  loyal  people  than  the  inhabitants 
of  Bristol.  I  fancied  as  wc  were  passing  down  to 
the  hall  this  day,  that  I  could  trace  in  the  joyful 
countenances  of  the  assembled  thousands,  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  devotion  and  affection  to  the 
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throne,  and  that  their  hearts  grew  warm  within 
them  on  beholding  amongst  them  a  member  of 
that  illustrious  family  which  has  so  long  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  these  kingdoms.  It  is  now  many 
years  since  this  city  has  been  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  a  member  of  that  illustrious  family,  and  I 
hope  that  what  his  Royal  Highness  has  witnessed 
this  day  will  assure  him  that  the  citizens  of  Bristol 
are  a  loyal  people,  entertaining  feelings  of  sincere 
and  solemn  attachment  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country,  which  nothing  can 
abate.  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  proposing  to 
you  "  Health  and  long  life  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.'' — {Loud  cheers). 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambkidge 
npon  rising  to  return  thanks,  was  received  with 
another  hearty  burst  of  applause.  He  said — Mr. 
Mayor  and  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  my  most 
grateful  thanks  for  the  honour  which  you  have 
done  me  in  drinking  my  health.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  feel  equally  gratified  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  you  by  the  Mayor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
accept  it.  Gentlemen,  I  am  conscious  tliat  I 
cannot  sufficiently  express  to  you  my  feelings  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  indeed  I  have  before  had  the 
satisfaction  of  expressing  to  you  the  sense  I  enter- 
tain of  your  kindness,  when  I  was  honoured  with 
an  address  upon  my  first  arrival  in  this  city.  I 
then,  I  repeat,  had  the  pleasure  of  making  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bristol  how  much 
pleasure  I  experienced  at  receiving  that  address,  and 
at  the  reception  which  I  met  with  when  I  arrived  at 
the  railway  station.  {Cheers.)  It  was  to  me  most 
gratifying,  not  from  a  sense  of  my  own  merits, 
but  as  affording  me  a  convincing  proof  of  your 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  family  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong.  {Loud  cheers .)  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  sill  met  here  upon  a  most  interest- 
ing occasion— the  anniversary  of  a  very  valuable 
Society,  and  one  with  reference  to  which  I  believe 
that  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country, 
jiiust  be  glad  to  belong  to,  and  feel  a  pride  in  be- 
ing associated  with  it.  I  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  observe,  that  we  all,  both  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  gentlemen 
coiinected  with  other  towns,  feel  grateful  for  the 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  which  we  have  met 
■with  to-day,  in  the  very  excellent  dinner  given  to 
us  by  the  worthy  Mayor  of  this  town  ;  — (Cheers) 
—I  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  asking  you  to 
drink  "  The  health  of  the  Mayor  of  ihe  city  of 
Bristol."     {Continued  cheering.) 

HisWoKSHii'  acknowledged  the  compliment  in 
a  few  appropriate  words,  expressive  of  the  ardent 
hope  that  on  that  day,  and  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  serving  the  office  of  Mayor,  his  conduct  had 
been  such  as  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

The  Mavor.~I  have  now  to  propose  to  you 
"  The  I.ord  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese."  I 
am  sorry  that  we  are  not  this  day  honoured  with 
the  company  of  his  Lordship,  of  whom  I  need 
hardly  say  that  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 
discharge  of  the  sacred  duties  of  his  office  and  his 
deep  piety,  have  earned  for  him  the  esteem  of  all. 
{Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hakvev  suid— In  the  absence 
of  the  Dean  and  Dr.  Lee,  I  find  that  it  de- 
volves upon  me  to  return  thanks  for  the 
toast  just  proposed.  I  am  sure  that  had  the 
Bishop  been  bore  himself,  he  would  have 
been  most  particularly  gratified,  Sir,  at  the  manner  \n 


which  you  iiave  been  pleased  to  express  yourself 
towards  liini.  In  the  name  of  the  Cleigy,  who  have 
always  experienced  at  your  hands,  and  from  all  who 
have  filled  the  situation  which  you  now  occupy,  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  of  wliicii  they  are  not  insen- 
sible, I  beg  to  return  you  our  best  fhanks  for  the 
compliment  you  have  been  pleased  to  pay  us.  (Ap- 
jylause). 

The  Mayor. — I"  have  next  to  give  you,  "  The 
Army  and  Navy,"  two  services,  whose  flag  has 
scarcely  ever  been  tarnished,  and  to  whom  the  people 
of  this  country  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  protection 
which  has  heen  afforded  to  them  against  foreign 
enemies.     (Loud  Cheers). 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambiiidge 
said — As  senior  officer  in  the  service,  now  present, 
it  devolves  upon  me  to  return  tiianks  on  behalf  of  the 
army  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us ;  the  British 
army  is  deserving  of,  and  will  be  found  to  receive  the 
high  encomiums  passed  upon  it ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  they  will  always  be  ready  to  fight  the  battles  of 
the  country  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  (Loud 
Cheers). 

Admiral  Gordon  returned  thanks  on  beiialf  of 
the  navy. 

The  Mayoh. — I  now  propose  to  you,  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England."  1  cannot  speak 
so  particularly  as  to  the  merits  of  this  Society,  as 
some  gentlemen  present;  we  are  yet  behind  liic 
curtain  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stock  or  the  excellence 
of  tlie  implementsexhibited  ;  yet, nevertheless,!  believe 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  room,  nor 
in  the  country,  who  will  not  agree  with  me, 
that  great  good  results  from  the  establishment 
of  such  a  society  as  this  ;  there  is  not  a  class  of 
persons  hut  who  must,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  de- 
gree, derive  benefit  from  it.  (Cheers)  I  think  I 
recollect  that  a  distinguished  President  of  the  United 
States  said  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  people, 
"  it  is  highly  necessary  that  a  country  should  be  in- 
dependent of  every  other  country  for  its  sustenance." 
Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that  such  a 
Society  as  this  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
such  results,  particularly  when  individuals,  both  of 
the  highest  rank,  and,  I  might  say,  if  it  were  not 
considered  an  invidious  distinction,  of  the  lowest 
rank  likewise,  associated  together  for  that  purpose. 
(Cheers).  On  this  occasion,  I  must  say  that  I  feel 
it  a  compliitient  and  an  honour  to  the  city,  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  should  have 
selected  Bristol  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  this  year, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  they  will  not  depart  from 
the  city  without  being  fullv  assured  that  they  meet 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  all  classes  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  look  upon  this  visit  and  its  beneficial  effects, 
with  a  view  to  the  p^dtry  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  ;  my  ideas  carry  me  f.ir  beyond  that,  and 
I  trust  that  at  some  future  da)'  the  Society  will  again 
select  Bristol  as  its  place  of  meeting.  (Hear,  hear), 
1  give  you  "'Ihe  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  and  continued  prosperity  to  it."  (Loud 
cheers), 

H.  IIandlky,  Esq.,  M.P.,  saiil— On  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
of  whom  1  am  the  unworthy  representative  on 
this  occasion,  I  tender  my  most  grateful  thanks 
for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  us;  and  to  you, 
Sir,  more  jiarticularly,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  expressed  your  feelings  in  our 
behalf,  lioping  that  we  shall,  before  long,  raise  the 
curtain  sufficiently  high  to  introduce  to  you  all  the 
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nreana  and  mystery  of  our  science.  (Hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  From  the  last  occasion,  sir,  on  wliicli,  in 
my  official  capacity,  it  was  my  duty  to  commu- 
nicate with  your  predecessor,  when  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  selected  this  celebrated  emporium 
of  Bristol  commerce  as  the  site  of  the  present  exhi- 
bition, to  the  present  time,  we  have  i-eceived  at 
your  hands  the  utmost  urbanity,  kindness,  and 
hospitality — nay  oven,  1  may  say,  the  anticipation 
of  our  almost  every  Avant ;  and  if  our  wishes  were 
expressed,  it  was  with  a  full  knowledge  that  they 
would  be  realized ;  therefore,  we  should  be  very 
ungrateful  if  we  did  not  feel  that  we  had  made  a 
most  liappy  selection  of  our  place  of  meeting  upon 
tills  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Gentlemen,  before 
this  week  has  passed  over,  the  city  will  be  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  farmers  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will 
leave  it  after  viewing  the  results  of  the  enterprise 
and  industry  of  the  citizens,  with  this  conviction — 
that  the  interests  of  the  British  merchant  and  the 
British  agriculturist  are  inseparable.  (Cheers.) 
We,  sir,  in  our  vocation,  find  that  the  admixture  of 
soils  is  essential  to  fertility  ;  and  a  combined  mix- 
ture of  classes  adds  no  less  to  the  solidity  of  society. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  venture  too  much  when  I  assert 
that  there  will  be  better  days  for  England  when  the 
two  reciprocate  mutual  congratulations  on  the  mu- 
tual prosperity  of  both,  {Loud  cheers.)  On  be- 
lialf  of  the  Society,  whose  mouth-piece  I  am  upon 
this  occasion,  1  cordially  and  respectfully  return 
you  our  best  thanks.     (Cheers.) 

The  Mayor. — I  am  now  coming,  I  may  say,  within 
the  walls  of  our  city.  In  proposing  to  you  tlie  health 
of  the  distinguished  individual  I  am  about  to 
mention,  I  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  the  toast 
will  meet  with  a  warm  reception.  I  allude  to  the 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Bristol.  (Loud  cheers.)  A 
member  of  his  noble  family  has  been  for  centu- 
ries connected  with  the  city  of  Bristol ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  room  — 
not  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  but  will  heartily  join 
with  me  when  I  speak  of  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whether  in  his  private  or  in 
his  official  capacity,  deports  himself  towards  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  From  the  citi- 
zens of  Bristol,  I  again  repeat,  he  merits  the 
warmest  thanks  :  1  feel  obliged  to  him  for  his  at- 
tendance here  to-day,  and  have  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  proposing  "  The  health  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
Bristol.     (Loud  cheers.) 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  said — I  beg 
to  return  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
kindness  in  being  pleased  to  drink  my  health  i 
with  regard  to  the  encomiums  which  the  Mayor 
has  been  kind  enough  to  pass  upon  me,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  tliem  ;  but  I  will  say, 
that  so  far  as  attachment  to  the  city  of  Bristol 
goes,  I  will  yield  to  no  man.  [Hear,  hear.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Bristol  have  shewn  great  kindness 
to  me  and  to  my  family,  therefore  I  feel  it  not 
only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Mavor. — I  beg  to  give  you  the  liealth  of 
another  distinguished  individual  connected  with 
the  city  of  Bristol,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
my  regret  tbat  he  has  not  honoured  me  with  his 
company  to-day.  I  give  you  "  The  health  of  tlie 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  City  and  County  of  Bris- 
tol, Earl  Fi;zharding5."  (Loud  cheers.) 
The   Hon.    Grantlf.y    Bebkelev,    M.P.,    re- 


turned thanks.  lie  said— On  the  part  of  my 
brother,  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  I  beg  to  return  my 
best  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him  ;  also,  on  his 
part,  to  express  regret  that,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  in  Parliament, 
as  well  as  tliose  of  a  private  nature,  prevented  his 
being  present  upon  this  occasion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  rose  and 
said — I  have  the  permission  of  the  Mayor  to  pro- 
pose a  toast  which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  drink 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  it  is  the  health  of  a 
nobleman  to  whom  I  may  safely  say  that  the 
Agricultural  Society  is  more  indebted  than  i^erhaps 
to  any  other  person  in  this  kingdom.  I  give  you 
"  The  health  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond." 
— (Loud  cheering.) 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said — I 
respectfully  remind  you  that  that  toast  has  been 
proposed   to  you  by  one  who  was  one  of  my  old 
companions  in  arms   at  the    Peninsula,  and  Avho, 
therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  some- 
what  in  my  favour :    if  any  gentleman  has    any 
claim  to  particular  merit  at  your  hands,  it  is  Lord 
Spencer,  who  presided  at  one  of  their  great  meet- 
ings in   London,  when  the   establishment  of  this 
Society  was  first  proposed  ;  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  practical   and  intelligent    farmers  of    the 
country,   it  was  established  :  but.  Gentlemen,   in 
this  respect  I  cannot  clainr  any  superior  merit  over 
my  friend  Earl  Spencer.     My  purpose  now  is  to 
jxpress  to  the  Mayor  the  gratitude  which  I  indi- 
vidually feel,  and  which  I  believe  the  members  of 
the  Council  and  the  farmers  of  England  feel  at  the 
hospitality  shown  to  us,  and  of  the  kind  reception 
which  we  have  met  with  at  his  hands.     (Cheers). 
Gentlemen,   it   appears   to    me  of  great    national 
importance  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  has  been  formed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  party  or  political  sub- 
jects, but  formed  for  higher  motives — the  desire  to 
impress   on    us    all    that  feeling  which  has   ever 
led  the    people    of   England  to    surmou/h:    every 
difficulty  which  has  been  jilaced  in  their  way,   by 
feeling   that    they  have  reliance   in   themselves — 
(Cheera).     I  cannot  have  come  to  this  town  without 
having  witnessed  the  hospitality  of  the  constituted 
authorities, — without  seeing  the  kind   reception 
which  we  have  met  with  from  all  classes  of  the 
people  here  ;  and  I  cannot  fail  to  look  at  the  libe- 
rality displayed  by  the  members  of  the  public  in- 
stitutions, who  have  thrown  open  their  doors  to 
all  strangers  who  attend   this  meeting.      (Hear, 
hear.)    I  think  that  of  great  importance,  and  more 
particularly  when  I  look  at  this  great  commercial 
city,  and  when  I  consider  the  vast  extent  of  its 
commercial  transactions  ;    when  I  remember  that 
its  citizens  have  ever  maintained  that  high  charac- 
ter for  honour  and  integrity  which  ever  distin- 
guishes the   British  merchant  in  every  region  of 
the  civilized  globe — 1  hail  this  expression  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  country — 1  hail  it  with  feel- 
ings of  the  greatest  gratitude, — because  it  proves 
to  me,  (and  in  this  I  doubt  not  you  will  all  concur) 
that  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country  ought  to  do  their 
utmost  in  their  own  sphere, — ought  to  lose  no  op- 
portunity to  exert  themselves  to  attempt  to  pro- 
mote that  good-will  and   cordial  feeling,  which, 
permit  me  to  say,  is  the  strength  of  this  empire. 
(Loudchecrs.)  Gentlemen,!  have  not  been  brought 
up  to  speaking  at  public  meetings,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  1  cannot  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  not  having  often  addressed  them,  but  1 
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have  never  addressed  a  public  meeting,  nor  ever 
will  I,  without  rememhei'ing  to  enforce  tlie  great 
precept  that  to  be  strons^  we  must  be  united. 
{^Cheers.)  We  ought  to  do  the  utmost  we  can  to 
bring  science  to  aid  not  only  the  practical  farmer 
but  every  otber  interest  in  England.  {Reneiced 
cheering.)  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind- 
ness in  drinking  my  health,  and  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  the  place  where  I  will  show 
those  of  you  who  are  not  farmers  a  sample  of  the 
British  farmer,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  T 
can  only  say,  that  1  do  not  know  of  anything  that 
will  satisfy  you.     (Loud  Cheers). 

The  Mayor. — The  next  toast  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  is,  "  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society."  (Cheers).  It  was  my  inlen- 
tion  to  have  coupled  with  that  toast  the  name  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  has  rendered  that  unnecessary  by  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Noble  Duke  ajjart.  I  give  you 
"  Success  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society." 
(Cheers), 

The  Mayor  immediately  rose,  and  said — I  did 
expect  to  have  been  honoured  by  the  company  of 
several  foreign  ambassadors,  but  I  regret  that  tliey 
were  not  able  to  attend  :  I  rejoice,  however,  to  see 
here  a  distinguished  individual  connected  with  the 
United  States,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Everett,  (Cheers).  I 
am  sure  that  my  fellow-citizens  will  hail  with  great 
satisfaction  the  arrival  amongst  us  of  a  gentleman 
intimately  associated  with  a  country  connected  so 
closely  as  it  is  with  this  city  in  many  important 
branches  of  commerce.  I  beg  to  give  you,  "  The 
health  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  Envoy  of  the  United 
States."     (Cheers). 

The  Hon.  Edward    Everett  said — Sir,  I    feel 
obliged   to  you  for  proposing  my  healtli  in  the  very 
flattering  manner  in   wliich  you  have  done;  and  lo 
you.  Gentlemen,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  it.     I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel  myself 
most  happy  at  being  present  on  tiiis  occasion,  which 
is  one  of  deep  interest  to  me  ;  for  I  fancy,  if  it  is  but 
fancy,  that  there  is  some  sliD:ht  similitude  between 
the  manner   in  which    you   conduct  these  afiairs  in 
England,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  managed  in 
my  own  country.     True,  it  is  not  one  of  the  funda- 
mental   principles  of  your  constitution  that  all  are 
upon    an    equality ;    and    I    thought  that  there  was 
same  difiference  in  this  respect  between  Grent  Bri- 
tain and  America  ;  but  last  week  I  had   the  honour 
of   meeting  his    Royal     Highness    at    Cambiidgo, 
where  he  had  on  his  scarlet  frock  and  cap,  like  the 
students  of  that  institution,  mingling  wiih  the  doc- 
tors ;  and   now   I   have   the  honour  to   meet  him  at 
this  table,  mingling  with   the   farmers   of  England. 
(Hear  and  cheers).     I  think  that  this  example  set  by 
his  Royal  Highness— one  of  the  highest  personnges 
in  the  realm — is  calculated  to  have  a  most  salutary 
effect.      (Cheers).     Gentlemen,  I  feel  a  proud  satis- 
faction at  being  present  in  a  city  so  ancient  and  so 
respectable  as  Bristol ;  it  is  a  city   with  which  the 
people  of   the  United  States   have   had,   from    the 
earliest  accounts,  connexion  more  or  less.    (Cheers). 
Perhaps  it  is  a  fact  not  known  to  every  gentleman 
present,  that  the  great  Columbus,  the  discoverer  of 
America,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in  business  in  ti)e 
port  of  Bristol,  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  common 
pilot   between    Bristol   and    Iceland :   the    course  of 
commerce  has,  however,  changed  a  little  since  that, 
(a  laugh),  which  1  hope  is  for  the  benefit  of  both 


countries.  (Hear,  hear).  In  later  times  a  very  in- 
timate connexion  has  sprung  up  :  you  were  the  first 
to  set  the  example  of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by 
steam;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Great  Western  in  our  waters  was  considered  an  era 
in  our  histor}' ;  it  was  an  aus|ncious  beginning,  and 
every  one  looked  upon  the  vastly  extended  mode  of 
traffic  as  the  harbinger  of  a  great  increase  in  the 
commercial  transacfi^ms  of  the  respective  nations. 
In  this  business  of  steam  navigation,  the  two  coun- 
tries must  help  one  another,  which  I  hope  they  will 
always  be  ready  and  able  to  do.  (Hear.)  The 
steam-engine,  as  an  instrument,  was  put  together 
and  perfected  by  Bolton  and  Watts,  but  in  applying 
it  to  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  there  was  not 
much  done  with  success  in  this  country  till  one  of 
my  countrymen,  Fulton,  improved  upon  it :  he 
took  the  engine  of  Bolton  and  Watts,  and  applied  it  to 
locomotion,  andthus  weareenablecl  to  hold  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries,  theresultof  the 
united  talent  and  capacity  of  both  parties.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Gentlemen,  on  this  occasion  I  feel  myself 
at  home,  in  this  the  home  of  my  fathers.  (Loud 
cheerlny.)  In  coming  down  from  London  to  Bristol 
this  day,  I  noticed  that  there  is  scarcely  any  name 
of  a  place  on  the  road  of  which  there  is  not  the 
counterpart  in  my  native  land ;  and  this  probably 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  earliest  settlers  went  from  this  part  of  the 
country  :  we  have  our  Bristol,  our  Bath,  our  Wells, 
our  Plymouth,  our  Exeter  ;  every  name,  in  short — 
our  Gloucester,  too,  in  this  neighbourhood  exists 
in  my  own  coirntry.  In  casting  my  eye  over  the 
map  of  this  country  I  do  not  find  a  strange  name ; 
and  this,  I  can  assure  you,  is  pleasing  to  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  so  far  removed  from  his  friends  and 
his  country.  For  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
expressed  yourself,  sir,  and  which  the  company 
has  been  pleased  to  echo,  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  wanting  in  gratitude  were  I  not  again  to 
thank  you,  and  in  conclusion  I  express  my 
earnest  wish  for  the  increased  prosperity  of,  and 
commtmication  between,  the  two  countr-ies.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

The  Mayor. — The  next  toastwhich  I  have  to  pro- 
pose is  that  of  the  healths  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  this  city ;  I  regret  that  Jlr.  Henry  Berkeley  is 
not  here;  Mr.  Miles,  however,  is  present,  and  with 
reference  to  him  I  must  say  that  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  are  greatly  indebted  to  hirn  for  the  attention 
which  he  manifests  towards  their  interests  :  on  all 
occasions  when  he  is  called  upon,  whether  by  public 
bodies  or  private  individuals,  he  is  most  ready  and 
willing  to  render  every  assistance.  Though  he  is 
young  in  years,  yet  his  studious  application  to  the 
duties  of  his  situation  calls  on  me  to  express  to  him 
our  acknowledgments.     (Cheers.) 

P.  W.  S.  Wiles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said— on  behalf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself,  I  beg  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done  us ;  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  not  only  Bristol,  but  the  West 
of  England  may  long  be  benefited  by  this  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society.     (Cheers.) 

The  I\1ayor. — I  have  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Members  for  tln'  county  of  Somer- 
set :  one  of  those  gentlemen  is  here  to-day,  and  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  in  this  company  say  one  word 
in  his  favour,  as  his  character  is  so  well  known  and 
so  highly  appreciated.     (Cheers.) 

William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said— I  am  really 
taken,  as  the  sailors  would  express  it,  "  rather 
a-back"  upon  this  occasion,  because  I  was  in  hope 
that  in  the  present  Intance  the  Members  for  Somcr- 
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set  would  have  escaped  ;  but  as  you  have  kindly 
paid  the  eoinplimeiit  of  drinking-  our  Healths,  it 
devolves  upon  nie,  in  the  absence  of  the  other 
Members  for  Somerset,  to  retui'u  you  my  best 
thanks.  I  am  sorry  that  they  are  not  able  to  at- 
tend, as  I  am  certain  had  they  been  here,  they 
would  have  aided  in  promoting  the  common  cause 
of  the  cultivator  of  the  land  ;  they  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  beeu  truly  delighted  to  have  been  here,  and  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending the  various  institutions  of  the  city  which 
have  been  so  liberally  thrown  open  by  the  citizens 
of  Bristol,  as  well  as  to  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  to-morrow  and  on  the  ensuing  days, 
and  lent  their  aid  in  carrying  out  every  proceeding 
connected  with  this  Society  (Cheers.)  Whilst  I 
am  speaking  I  must  say  that  I  rather  take  blame 
to  myself  for  not  having  risen  previously  to  return 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society ;  but  when  I  see  so  many 
more  able  individuals,  connected  not  only  by  litera- 
ture, but  by  strict  application  which  devolves  on 
them  in  the  Council,  I  could  not  as  such  an  humble 
individual  rightly  return  thanks  collectively  for  that 
body  :  now,  however,  whilst  I  am  on  my  legs,  I  beg  to 
return  my  thanks, notoulyforthe  honour  done  to  the 
members  of  the  county  of  Somerset,  but  for  the 
honour  done  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agii- 
cultural  Society — wishing  as  1  do  that  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  lieaufort  had  not  prevented  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  returning  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  of  which  he  is  so  able  and  elevated 
a  member. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  said — I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Miles  has  returned  thanks  far 
better  than  I  could  have  done,  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  I  am 
one  of  those,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  who 
came  down  with  me  are  of  the  same  opinion,  who 
feel  that  I  ought  to  rise  and  ask  you  to  drink  the 
health  of  an  individual  who  held  the  office  of 
Mayor  when  we  visited  Bristol  forthefiist  time 
in  reference  te  this  exhibition  (Cheers).  He  gave 
us,  I  may  say,  the  forewarning  of  the  reception 
which  we  have  met  here  to-day,as  agriculturists  or 
farmers,  for  tbe  one  and  the  other  is  the  same  thing, 
I  have  always  felt,  and  I  am  sure  the  farmers  will 
feel  with  me,  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  preceded  us  in  our  labours  ;  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  not  now,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Mayor  who  has  so  hospitably  received  us  here 
to-day,  forget  the  Mayor  who  received  us  in  No- 
vember last,  and  who  behaved  in  such  a  manner 
as  led  us  to  anticipate  our  reception  here  at  this 
time  [Cheers).  I,  therefore,  as  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
ask  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Society  who 
experienced  such  kindness  from  him  on  the  occa- 
sion to  which  I  allude,  and  I  will  venture  to  ask 
the  citizens  of  Bristol,  who  have  long  known  him, 
to  join  with  me  in  drinking  his  health,  and  many 
thanks  to  him  for  his  kindness  on  that  occasion — 
(Loud  Cheers). 

R.  Phippen,  Esq.,  (late  Mayor)  said — I  cannot, 
I  am  sure,  fully  appreciate  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  me  ;  I  can  assure  every  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  that 
I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  honouring  mi 
upon  that  occasion.  I  have  gre;it  ])leasure  in  ex- 
pressing my  assent  to  what  fell  from  the  Noble 
Duke  (Richmond),  that  the  connexion  between 
the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  Eng- 
land is  of  vital  importance ;  i  believe  that  the 
stability  of  the  constitution  mainly  depends  upon 


their  union  (Cheers).  I  beg  again  to  thank  you 
for  the  honour  done  me,  and  heartily  wish  success 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  (Cheers). 

Tbe  Mayor  next  proposed  "  J'ha  Members  for 
the  county  of  Gloucester." 

The  Hon.  G.  Bkrkelev  returned  thanks. 
The  Mayor  next  gave  the  health  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  ever  since  his  elevation  to  the  office  which  he 
then  filled,  had  won  for  himself  by  tbe  kindness  of  his 
manner  and  the  urbanity  of  his  disposition,  the  affec- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  whole  of  bis  fellow-citizens  ; 
be  begged  to  give  them  "  The  health  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Bristol."— (Lowd  cheers). 

J.  Jones,  Esq.,  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
done  him.  He  felt  ashamed  to  rise  upon  that  occa- 
sion, knowing,  as  he  did,  how  Utile  he  deserved  of 
tbe  compliment  which  the  Mayor  had  paid  him.  He 
felt  proud  that  the  dnties  of  the  office  which  he  had 
then  the  honour  to  fill,  devolved  upon  him  during 
the  year  when  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  visited 
Bristol,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  he  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  its  success.— 
(Cheers). 

The  Mayor  then  proposed  "  The  health  of  Lord 
John  Somerset,  the  Inspecting  Field- Officer  of  the 
district." 

His  Lordship  returned  thanks  for  the  honoui 
done  him,  and  assured  tbe  company  that  he  should 
always  be  happy  to  exert  himself  in  any  way  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Bristol — 
(Cheers). 

The  Mayor  gave  "  The  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers,  and  thanks  to  them  for  the  use  of  the 
HaW"— (Cheers). 

F.  Savagu;,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 
The  Mayor  said  he  felt  that  in  English  Society 
they  ought  never  to  leave  the  room  without  giving 
the  name  of  an  illustrious  individual,  who  had  re- 
ceived glory  and  honour  in  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  this  country  ;  there  was  not,  h©  was 
sure,  an  individual  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  feel 
deep  pride  and  satisfaction  on  hearing  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  (Loud  cheers).  He  begged 
they  would  drink  the  health  of  the  Duke.  (Cheers). 
Tne  Duke  of  Cambridgi;.— I  trust  I  may  be 
allowed  as  an  officer  in  the  army,  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  tlie  honour  you  have  conferred  upon 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  must  be  a  subject  of 
priile  to  every  one  belonging  to  the  army  to  have 
such  a  man  at" its  head.  I  look  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  not  only  as  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age,  but  a'so  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  a 
nTan  of  unstained  loyalty  and  true  attachment  to  this 
country.  Whether,  therefore,  as  a  soldier  or  other- 
wise, I  feel  proud  in  drinking  the  health  of  bis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Loud  cheers). 

His  Royal  Highness,  preceded  by  the  Mayor, 
then  Itft  the  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  Leigh  Court, 
the  seat  of  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.  Tbe  banquet  closed 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  moining. 

Wednesday. 
EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Yard  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Wednesday  ; 
the  following  is  a  list  of  the  implements  ex- 
hibited :— 

No.  1.— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  of  Tort- 
worth  Court,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire. 
— Two  iron  swing  ploughs. — For  trial. 

A  scarifier  or  cultivator. — For  trial. 

A  double-row  turnip  and  manure  drill. 

A  single-row  ditto. 
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A  five-tine  expanding  horse  Loe. 

A  three  tine  ditto. 

Two  chaff  cutters. 

A  subsoil  plough. 

A  Scotch  cart,  with  improved  axle. 

A  land  roller. 

A  clod  crusher. 

A  smith's  forge. 

A  plough  of  an  improved  construction,  by  R. 
Clyburn,  of  Ury. 

A  chaff-cutter,  the  invention  of  his  Lordship,  R. 
Clyburn,  and  E.  Budding. — To  compete. 

A  double-row  turnip  and  manure  drill,  on  an 
improved  construction,  by  W.  Richard  Clyburn. — 
To  compete. 

A  scarifier,  or  cultivator,  the  invention  of  ]\Ir. 
.Tohn  IMurlon,  of  Ciiester-hill,  near  Stroud. —  For 
competition. 

Two  horse  hoes,  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Murton, 
of  Chesler-hill,  near  Stroud,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Win- 
gate,  of  Ilareby,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire. — For 
competition. 

A  portable  smith's  forge.  Its  merits  -consist  in, 
first,  its  perfect  portability ;  second,  it  takes  but 
little  room,  and  can  be  placed  in  almost  any  situation. 
It  will  enable  a  smith  to  work  on  the  premises,  or  for 
shoeing  horses;  the  invention  of  i\]r.  Richard  Cly- 
btirn,  of  Ury. — For  competition  as  a  new  instrument. 

No.  2. — Messrs.  O.  and  G.  Moggs,  of  Bourton, 
near  Wincanton. — Cheese-presser,  invented  by  W. 
D.  Moggs.  — To  compete. 

One  iron  threshing  machine. 

No.  3.— I\Ir.  John  Howard,  of  Bedford.— Two  chaft'- 
machines.  One  of  which  is  intended  to  be  worked  by 
manual  power,  made  with  a  revolving  sacking  bot- 
tom, which  entirely  prevents  the  machine  from 
choking,  that  is,  the  yelm  or  seed  from  working 
through  the  cavities  between  the  rollers,  which  is  a 
fault  generally  complained  of  in  other  machines.  The 
horse-power  macliine  is  made  very  similar,  but  larger 
and  stronger,  and  capable  of  cutting  120  bushels  per 
hour  with  one  horse. — To  compete. 

One  turnip  cutter :  the  knives  of  wliich  are  placed 
or  fixed  upon  a  disc ;  and  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  knife  comes  into  operation  suc- 
cessively, consequently  reducing  the  labour  ;  it  is 
capable  of  cutting  two  bushels  in  a  minute  with 
comparative  ease.  By  removing  part  of  the  knives, 
it  is  rendered  a  slicer  for  bullocks. — To  compete. 

Armstrong's  patent  plough. — This  plough  will  be 
found  to  draw  lighter  than  any  now  in  use,  as  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  the 
furrow -turners,  which  are  found  to  scour  on  almost 
every  description  of  soil ;  consequently,  reducing  the 
power  required  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  mode  of 
fastening  and  setting  the  coulter,  combines  tlie 
greatest  simplicity  with  the  utmost  security;  by  three 
screws  only  it  may  be  set  in  one  minute,  in  any 
position,  thus  entirely  doing  away  with  that  loss  of 
time  which  is  so  frequently  complained  of.  The 
share  is  fastened  by  a  screw  rod  turning  under  the 
share  and  connected  with  the  frame,  so  that  the  share 
may  be  removed  or  rendered  fast  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  despatch.  This  plough  in  dry  weather  va ill 
be  found  of  real  worth,  as  the  draught- chain  can  be 
so  regulated,  that  the  strongest  land  may  be  ploughed 
with  comparative  ease.  When  piougliing  foul  land, 
where  the  twitch,  &cc.,  drives  up,  the  draught  chain 
may  be  removed  from  the  body  of  the  plough,  and 
hooked  to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  so  that  it  forms  no 


obstruction.  The  parts  of  this  plougli  are  very  easily 
replaced,  and  quite  suited  to  capacities  of  the  gene- 
rality of  ploughmen. — For  trial, 

A  set  of  harrows,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Armstrong, 
of  Hawnes,  Bedfordshire. — For  trial. 

A  horse  lioe,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

A  scarifier,  or  scuffler,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W^. 
Armstrong,  of  llawnes,  Bedford'ihire. —  For  trial. 

Three  sets  patent  wrought-iron  harrows,  of  differ- 
ent sizes. — These  harrows  are  made  in  a  peculiar 
zig-zag  form,  by  which  the  tines  are  so  arranged 
that  they  cut  a  separate  tracic  from  each  other.  The 
tines  bf  ing  thus  placed  are  at  a  greater  and  more 
regular  distance  from  each  other,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  wet  weather  and  on  foul  land,  as  it  pre- 
vents them  clogging  or  muzzling.  One  decided 
advantage  these  liarrows  possess  over  others,  is  in 
the  principle  of  draught,  as  upon  the  original  mode 
of  draught,  the  horses  draw  from  two  or  more  places 
in  the  whipple-tree,  so  that  if  one  horse  draws  more 
forward  than  the  other,  the  harrows  are  drawn  out 
of  their  right  tract,  and  the  tines  are  thus  made  to 
follow  each  other,  which  of  course  is  a  total  loss  of 
horse-pewer ;  but,  upon  his  new  principle  of 
draught,  which  is  from  a  centre,  let  the  horses  draw 
ever  so  irregularly,  no  power  is  lost,  as  one  part  of 
the  harrow  is  not  more  affected  than  the  other.  The 
harrows  being  attached  to  the  whipple-tree  by  dou- 
ble hooks,  prevents  them,  in  rough  work  and  turning, 
from  riding  on  each  other.  The  tines  are  made  with 
a  square  shoulder,  and  secured  to  the  frames  by 
means  of  a  nut  and  screw,  consequently  they  may 
be  taken  out  and  relaid  without  the  frame  or  beams 
sustaining  any  injur)'.  The  hows  or  slides  on  the 
backs  of  the  hi:rrows  will  be  found  very  couvenient 
in  removing  them. 

One  wronght-iron  horse  hoe,  the  shares  of  which 
are  set  in  a  slanting  direction  (as  a  plough  coulter), 
by  which  they  work  much  cleaner.  It  is  arranged 
for  three  rows  of  turnips  sown  upon  the  flat,  and  by 
having  a  treble  set  of  shares  thev  can  be  set  to  take 
3  rows  of  beans  and  5  rows  of  wheat. 

Four  patent  ploughs  of  different  sizes. 

Two  scarifiers,  made  entirely  of  wrought  iron, 
very  simply  constructed,  made  with  the  tines,  or 
shares,  to  shift  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Also  an  assortment  of  implements  on  the  part 
plan  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Hawnes,  Bedfordshire. 

No.  4. — Mr.  W^m.  (xambridge,  of  Market  Ladiogton, 
Wilts. — A  portable  steam  engine,  with  threshing  ma- 
chine attached,  on  the  vibrating  high-pressure  system. 
— Its  merits  are,  its  cheapness  in  working,  3J  cwt.  of 
coal  per  day,  will  do  work  equal  to  four  horses.  Im- 
proved and  made  portable  by  himself. — For  comjeti- 
tion  as  a  new  implement,  and  for  sale  by  auction. 

An  assortment  of  implements. 

A  chaff-cutter,  to  be  worked  by  horse  or  hand.— 
For  sale,  and  to  compete. 

A  scarifier,  or  horse  hoe,  coinplete  in  one. — For 
sale,  and  to  compete. 

No.  5. — Messrs.  Cottam  and  Ilallen,  of  Winsley- 
street,  London. — One  cultivator,  one  drill,  one 
weighing  machine,  three  ploughs,  trocharoton,  one 
lioe-plough,  one  odometer,  one  dytimometre,  one 
chaff  machine,  one  threshing  machine,  one  oat 
crusher,  one  pairof  harrows,  one  dibbling  machine, 
one  buckling  machine,  one  set  of  drum  tools,  two 
transplanters. 

A  machine,  the  invention  of  Lady  Vavasour. — 
For  trial. 

A   ditto,  the  invention  of   Mr.  George  Cottam. 
For  trial. 
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A  patent  conical  wheel  plough,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Alexander  F.  Cample  and  Charles  White,  of 
Great  Plumstead,  near  Norwich. —  For  trial. 

An  implement,  the  invention  of  i\Jr.  G.  Cottam. — 
For  trial. 

One  row  drill,  for  seed,  invented  by  Rlr.  G.  Cottam. 
— For  trial. 

No.  6. — Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrews, 
Reading. — A  wheel  plough,  of  theii  own  invention. 
—  For  trial. 

A  double  furrow  plougii,  of  their  own  invention, 
— For  trial. 

A  swing  plough,  of  their  own  inven'.ion. 

A  suhsoilplough,  of  their  own  invention. — For  tiial. 

A  turnwrist  plough,  of  their  own  invention. — For 
trial. 

No.  7.— W.  E.  Hill,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Dudley, 
Staffordshire. — 1  wrousfht-iron  field  gate,  for  farm 
purposes. 

1  Ditot  ditto  ditto. 

1  Ditto  cow  crib. 

1  Ditto  sheep  rack,  on  wheels. 
12  Ditto  hurdles  for  sheep,  cattle,  deer,  and  otiicr 
fencing  articles. 

No.  8. — Mr.  Edward  Dean  Falkner,  of  Fairfield, 
near  Liverpool. —  A  plough,  for  two  horses,  yoked 
singly  or  abreast,  for  general  purposes.  Having  a 
wheel  on  the  beam,  which  may  be  set  to  gauge,  thus 
insuring  a  furrow  of  even  depth,  as  well  as  de- 
creasing the  diaft  :  or,  like  the  coulter,  it  can  be 
disengaged  entirelv,  leaving  a  common  swing  plough. 
In  the  set  of  the  stilts  and  beam,  this  plough  partakes 
of  the  Lothian,  whilst  the  sock  breast  and  mould 
board  are  held  to  be  an  improved  form  of  the  old 
Scotch  plough  (formerly  known  as  Hamiltous),  the 
rake  and  curvature  thereof  favouring  the  draft  by 
easing  the  pressure  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  mould 
board  by  the  slice  of  earth  turned  over. 

A  light  plough  (10^  stones),  for  one  horse. — Of 
less  dimensions,  but  nearly  the  same  construction  as 
the  foregoing,  except  that  it  has  no  wlieel  on  the 
beam,  which  has  a  strengthening  flange  on  the  furrow 
side,  to  allow  of  two  horses  being  yoked  if  rer]uired. 

A  double  mould- board  plough,  for  ridge  hus- 
bandry.—  With  expanding  mould-board,  on  an 
entirely  new  construction,  having  levers,  whereby 
the  ploughman  can,  without  leaving  the  stilts,  expand 
the  mould  boards  into  five  different  positions.  13olh 
sides  of  the  bottom  plates  have  flanges  of  steel, 
wliici)  induce  a  steady  hold  in  light  or  sandy  soils  ; 
and  like  the  above,  has  a  wheel  on  the  beam,  which 
may  be  set  togauge  or  detached. 

An  expanding  horse  hoe,  of  a  new  construction. 
— With  three  moveable  skim  coulters  for  working 
between  drills,  on  a  flat  surface,  or  one  skim  and 
two  curved  coulters  for  working  between  ridges,  with 
expanding  bairows  behind  for  cleaning  and  extract- 
ing weeds  ;  and  also,  like  both  the  above,  has  a 
wheel  on  the  beam  set  to  guage. 

A  pair  of  arched  harrows  for  clearing  weeds  from 
the  ridges  of  potatoes,  &:c. —  With  a  wheel  and  lever 
to  regulate  the  pressure,  and  clear  the  teeth  if  any 
tendency  to  choak  with  weeds  should  occur.  The 
teeth  are  moveable,  and  the  centre  ones  Uiay  be  taken 
out  when  the  harrows  are  used  after  the  plants  are 
up.  All  these  are  the  invention  of  I\Ir.  E.  Braytnn, 
of  Dykesfield,  near  Carlisle. 

No.  9. — Messrs.  Garratt  and  Son,  of  Lei*ton 
Works,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk.— Drill  for  corn  and 
general  purposes,  No.  34,  B.— This  drill  will  deposit 
skilfully,  upon  the  most  tenacious  clay,  or  rocky 
soils,  or  upon  the  most  hilly  Uinds  in  cultivation, 


with  as  much  regularity  as  on  the  more  fertile  plains, 
any  description  of  pulverised  manure  per  acre  from 
6  bushels  to  any  larger  quantity,  any  corn  from  2  to 
26  pecks,  and  (by  simply  changing  the  barrel) 
turnips  and  every  vegetable  seed  from  1  to  12 
pints  per  acre.  Corn  and  manure  may  be  deposited 
together  down  the  same  conductors,  or  through 
separate  coulters  which  are  provided  to  follow  ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  the  root  crop  that  the  seed  should  be  above  the 
manure.  The  grass  seed  engine  accompanying 
this  drill  is  applicable  to  sow  at  the  same  time 
with  spiing  corn  and  manure,  and  will  do  its  work 
as  correctly  as  when  used  singly  ;  thus  the  whole 
business  of  manuring,  corn  and  grass  seeding,  is 
ably  performed  in  one  process.  By  the  aid  of  the 
swing  steerage  which  is  attached  to  this  drill,  it 
may  be  guided  to  a  nicety  to  join  the  work  in 
returning. 

A  K^-coulter,  No.  12,  iron  lever  corn  drill  with 
a  turnip  and  mangel  wurzel  barrel. — Adapted  to 
all  descriptions  of  soil  and  for  the  most  hilly  cul- 
tivated lands,  with  a  lightening  apparatus  to  act 
upon  both  sides,  so  that  the  drill  may  be  worked 
from  alternate  ends,  to  regulate  the  seed  equally 
when  going  up  or  down  hill  ;  and  the  box  is  so 
partitioned  as  to  keep  the  delivery  regular  when 
drilling  on  side  hills  :  this  drill  has  a  grass-seert 
api)aratus  attached,  same  as  before  described  to 
drill  No.  .34,  B. 

A  13-coulter  corn  drill,  same  as  above  with 
wood  levers. 

A  10-coulter,  No.  9,  corn  drill,  same  as  above 
with  wood  levers. 

Turnip  and  manure  drill,  37,  B. — A  4-coulter 
lever  seed  and  manure  drill  with  a  slip  axletree  to 
vary  tiie  drill  for  different  widths  of  ridges,  from 
24  to  36  inches,  and  a  swing  steerage,  so  that  the 
man  following  the  drill  may  guide  the  coulters  on 
the  tops  of  the  ridges  ;  and  with  four  coulters  on 
stetch  or  broad  work,  the  rows  of  seed  may  be 
deposited  as  near  as  12  inches  to  each  other.  This 
drill  is  so  constructed  that  turnip  and  mangel  wur- 
zel seeds  are  taken  up  by  the  cups  separately, 
and  deposited  together  dow-n  the  conducting  ap- 
paratus, to  prevent  any  unequal  mixture  of  the 
seeds. 

Turnip  and  manure  drill.  No.  3C>,  A. — A  2-coulter 
lever  seed  and  manure  ridging  drill  for  one  horse 
drafts,  with  separate  coulteis  for  seed  and  manure, 
with  pressing  rollers  which  form  the  land  into 
ridges  to  precede  the  coulters,  and  a  second 
roller  to  follow  the  coulters  and  close  the  rows. 
Each  lever  is  made  to  work  independent  of  the 
other,  so  tliat  the  coulters  may  be  guided  to  the 
greatest  nicety  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The 
manure  is  delivered  from  the  box  by  a  cupped 
cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  either  way,  for 
the  better  convenience  of  depositing  wet  manuies  ; 
the  manure  is  also  regulated  from  the  top  of  the 
box,  so  that  the  man  walking  behind  the  drill  can 
alter  the  quantity  as  he  requires,  while  the  horse 
is  going.  This  drill  is  made  with  iron  levers  for 
the  purpose  of  horse  hoeing,  the  hoes  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  the  drill  coulters  ;  and  each 
lever  being  made  to  work  independent,  the  ridges 
may  be  hoed  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

A  newly-invented  thrashing  power. — A  perfectly 
constructed  machine  for  thrashing  wheat,  without 
either  bending,  or  in  any  degree  injuring  the 
straw,  which  is  considered  of  importance,  and 
will  be  found  most  essential  to  the  agriculturists 
residing  near  large  towns,  where  the  straw  is  sold, 
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or  wlien  it  is  required  for  thatching,  or  anj'  other 
particular  purpose.  This  implement  is  worked 
by  tlieir  original  portable,  2,  3,  or  4-horse-power 
machinery. 

Hay  making  macliine,  for  strewing  grass  by  a 
moveable  and  revolving  barrel,  with  shafts  aud 
wheels  for  horse  work. —  To  compete. 

Bean  mill,  on  frame,  with  wrought  case-hard- 
ened barrel,  to  crush  beans,  peas,  barley,  and 
malt, — for  bawd  or  horse  work. 

A  ncvvly-iinprovcd  turnip  cutter. 

Ploughs. — 3  foot  ploughs,  for  two  horses' 
draught,  for  different  soils.  4-Wheel  plough,  for 
two  horses  draught.  Double  Tom  plough,  for 
earthing  up  plants  and  opening  water  furrows. 
Northumberland  ridge  plough,  Northampton- 
shire wheel  plough,  with  double  hoes.  RackLeath 
swing  subsoil  plough. 

Improved  portable  thrashing  macliine,  No.  49. — 
This  machine  is  particularly  worthy  the  attention  of 
agriculturists,  for  its  accelerative  powers,  nicety  of 
work,  and  saving  of  horse  labour;  it  will  thrash 
clean  any  kind  of  corn  with  four  horses,  as  much  as 
sixty  imperial  bushels  per  hour,  without  injuring  the 
kernels,  and  by  merely  substituting  another  concave 
which  is  provided,  it  will,  with  ouly  one  or  two 
horses,  effectually  draw  clover,  suckling,  or  any 
other  small  seeds.  It  is  so  portable  that  two  men 
may  set  it  down,  or  take  it  up,  in  half  an  hour,  and 
two  horses  will  remove  it  easily  from  place  to  place 
upon  one  pair  of  travelling  wheels.  The  manufac- 
turers have  lately  effected  various  important  improve- 
ments in  this  machine,  and  among  the  most  paiticn- 
lar  are  the  following,  viz.  : —  The  iron-rimnied 
horse  wheel  made  for  segments,  so  th-it  wLen  the 
teeth  are  worn  or  accidentally  broken,  one  or  any 
number  of  parts  may  be  replaced  by  the  attendant 
of  the  machine,  without  a  mechanic.  The  entiie 
iron  drum  made  with  five  peculiarly  formed  wrought- 
iron  beaters,  occupying  less  than  the  space  of  four 
wood  beaters,  thus  giving  one  fifth  more  thrashing 
power  without  increasing  the  speed  ;  this  drum  is 
also  much  more  readily  repaired.  The  moveable 
bridge,  or  cover  for  the  leading  bar.  that  the  horses 
may  step  over  without  a  possibility  of  injury  ;  this 
addition  is  particularly  essential  when  the  barn  or 
floor  upon  which  the  thrashing  power  stands,  lies 
higher  than  iho  horse  work.  The  arrangement  for 
attaching  the  leading  bar  to  either  sides  of  the 
thrashing  power,  so  as  it  may  be  used  with  equal 
convenience  from  either  sides  of  the  barn  or  stack. 

Patent  horse  hoe. — This  implement  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  as  to  be  fully  suited  to  all  methods  of  drill 
cultivation,  whether  bruad,  stetch.or  ridge  ploughing  ; 
and  is  adapted  to  hoeing  corn  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
loots.  The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  implement 
are  as  follows: — It  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  size  to  suit  all  lands  or  methods  oi  planting;  the 
axletree  being  moveable  at  both  ends,  either  wheels 
may  be  expanded  or  contracted,  so  as  always  to  be 
kept  between  the  rows  of  plants.  The  shafts  are 
readily  altered  and  put  to  any  part  of  the  fiame,  so 
that  the  horses  may  either  walk  in  the  furrows,  or  in 
any  direction  to  avoid  injury  to  the  crop.  Each  hoe, 
or  each  pair  of  hoes,  works  on  a  lever  independent  of 
the  others,  so  that  no  part  of  the  surface  to  be  cut, 
however  uneven,  canesi-ape  :  and  in  order  to  accom- 
modate this  implement  for  the  consolidated  earth  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  also  the  more  loosened  top  of 
spring  corn,  roots,  &c.,  the  hoes  are  pressed  in  by 
different  weights  being  hung  upon  the  ends  of  each 
lever,  and  adjusted  by  keys   or   chains,  to  prevent 


them  going  beyond  the  proper  depth.  What  has 
hitherto  been  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  horse  hoe  is  overruled  in  this,  by 
the  novel  and  easy  method  of  steering,  so  that  the 
hoes  may  be  guided  to  the  greatest  nicety,  if  common 
caution  be  used,  doing  every  execution  among  the 
weeds,  without  injury  to  the  crops.  This  implement 
is  so  constructed,  that  the  hoes  may  be  set  to  any 
width,  from  six  incites  to  any  wider  space.  For  the 
purpose  of  hoeing  all  kinds  of  corn,  the  inverted  hoes 
only  are  preferred  ;  but  for  the  root  crops,  where  the 
rows  of  plants  are  wider  (say  eighteen  inches  or 
more),  an  extra  hoe,  of  a  semicircular  form,  is  placed 
in  a  separate  lever,  working  between  and  in  advance 
of  the  two  inverted,  for  the  more  effectually  culling 
all  the  land,  however  uneven  the  surface,  by  the 
three  separate  hoes  working  independently  of  each 
other  between  the  rows.  The  hoes  are  of  peculiar 
improved  manufacture,  the  blades  being  of  steel, 
made  separate,  and  attached  to  a  stalk  in  a  simple 
and  easy,  yet  efi'ectual  manner,  so  that  any  husband- 
man may  replace  thrm,  and  being  manufactuied  by 
the  patentees  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  no  dlificulty 
can  arise  in  replacing  those  parts  subject  to  wear ; 
and  lastly,  by  an  easy  contrivance,  the  whole  of  the 
levers  are  altered  up  or  down  at  one  time,  in  order  to 
set  the  hoes  deeper  or  fleeter,  as  occasion  may 
require  for  hard  or  loose  land. —For  competition  as 
a  new  implement. 

A  horse  drag  rake,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  up 
hay  or  corn  on  any  surface,  however  uneven,  each 
lever  being  made  to  work  independent  of  the  other  : 
the  teeth  are  cleared  by  being  attached  to  a  pair  of 
eccentric  pullies  which  are  moved  by  pulling  down 
a  simple  lever  handle  behind  the  rake,  which  raises 
the  tines  level  with  the  frame. — For  competition  as 
a  new  implement. 

Iron  field  roll,  made  with  three  separate  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  for  the  greater  facility  of  its  turning 
without  injury  to  tlie  crops.  The  shafts  are  made 
to  shift  to  any  part  of  the  frame  required  to  suit 
either  stctcli  or  broad  work. — For  competition  as  a 
new  implement. 

Clod  crusher,  made  with  cast-iron  cylindrical 
wheels,  with  teeth  of  a  peculiar  form,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  clods,  and  pulverizing  lands, 
placed  upon  iron  travelling  wheels  regulated  by 
screws  to  any  regular  depth,  so  that  the  wheels  are 
at  all  times  attached  to  the  implement,  whether 
suspended  at  work  or  conveying  the  implement 
from  placet©  place. — For  competition  as  a  new  im- 
plement. 

Chaff  cutting  engines,  an  Improved  twelve-inch 
v/ide  wheel  motion,  for  cutting  fodder  for  cattle,  to 
be  used  with  two  cranks  by  hand,  or  with  one  or 
two  horses  ;  so  constructed  as  to  cut  a  feed  of  any 
irregular  thickness  between  half  and  five  inches, 
and  to  be  easily  set  to  make  different  lengths  of 
chaff. — To  compete.  An  improved  ten-inch  wide, 
same  principle  as  the  preceding.  A  middle  size, 
one  crank,  for  hand  work  only. — To  compete. 

Corn  dressing  machines,  fifty-six  incites  high, 
with  five  sieves  and  straight  wired  jog  screen,  effec- 
tually to  separate  the  chaff"  from  the  corn.  Forty- 
five  inches  high,  same  as  above. — To  compete. 

Winnowing  machine,  to  be  used  after  the  dress- 
ing machine,  for  rectifying  the  sample  of  corn  by 
blowing  out  all  dirt,  small  seeds,  or  light  kernels. 
— To  compete. 

Cake  crushers,  on  frame,  with  heavy  fly-wheel, 
to  break  fine  for  manure,  or  coarse  for  feeding  cat- 
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tie.  Another  on  a  frame,  for  breaking  fine  or  coarse 
for  cattle. — To  compete. 

A  horse  hoe,  ahorse  rake,  a  harrow,  hay- mak- 
ing machine,  all  invented  by  JNIr.  Richard  Garrett. 
— For  trial. 

A  drill  for  corn  and  g-eneral  purposes  ;  a  turnip 
and  manure  drill. — Invented  by  Mr.  Richard  Gar- 
rett.—  For  trial. 

Subsoil,  double  furrow,  wheel  and  swing  ploughs. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Cbase-side  House,  Enfield, 
Middlesex. — Two  rollers,  or  implements  for  break- 
ing clods. 

A  new  hoe,  or  weed  irradicator. — Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Garrett  and  Co. 

No.  10. — Mr.  Thomas  Huckvale,  of  Over-Morton, 
Chipping-Norton. — A  turnwrist  plough,  of  his  own 
invention. — This  newly-invented  implement  very 
much  resembles  the  common  plough  in  appearance, 
its  novelty  consisting  in  having  a  double-acting 
share,  which,  with  the  mould  board,  is  easily  turned 
from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  all  the  wearing  parts 
are  of  cast  iron,  which  can  be  easily  renewed  ;  this 
renders  it  a  strong  and  an  economical  implement. — 
For  trial. 

A  turnip  and  manure  drill,  of  his  own  Invention. 
— For  trial. 

A  set  of  implements,  combining  a  manure  and 
turnip  drill,  a  fluid  drill  and  a  horse  hoe,  for  hoeing 
and  thinning  turnips,  invented  by  himself. — For 
competition  as  a  new  implement. 

A  set  of  patent  implements,  for  cultivating  tur- 
nips.— Consists  of  a  manure  and  turnip  drill,  a 
fluid  drill,  and  a  turnip  hoe,  all  fixed  upon  one 
frame,  hence  a  great  saving  of  e.vpence  to  pur- 
chasers. The  improvement  in  the  manure  drill 
consists  in  a  new  plan  for  throwing  out  the  ashes 
or  bone  dust,  which  it  collects  with  great  accuracy, 
and  is  easily  altered  from  a  small  to  a  larger  quan- 
tity. The  fluid  drill  is  intended  to  apply  a  fluid 
mixture  to  preserve  the  young  turnips  from  the  fly, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  drill  liquid  manure.  The 
horse  hoe  will  hoe  or  thin  two  rows  at  the  same 
time,  and  will  work  very  near  to  the  plants  with- 
out injuring  them. 

Two  horse  hoes,  of  his  own  invention. — One  is  in- 
tended to  hoe  and  thin  turnips  on  the  ridges.  This 
implement  has  a  set  of  revolving  knives  for  throw- 
ing the  turnips,  and  the  hoes  are  so  placed  as  to 
work  very  near  to  the  plants.  The  other  is 
intended  to  hoe  and  thin  turnips  on  the  flat,  and 
is  so  formed  as  to  be  held  correctly,  although  the 
horse  may  not  go  in  the  proper  line.^ — For  trial. 

Broadcast,  or  drilling  machine,  for  turnips, 
grass-seeds,  or  grain. — This  implement  will  sow 
broadcast,  or  drill  turnips,  grass-seeds,  or  grain  ; 
and  the  improvement  consists  in  its  answering  so 
many  purposes,  and  the  effective  manner  in  which 
it  works  :  it  can  be  easily  altered  from  a  drill  to  a 
broadcast  machine  by  removing  the  levers,  which 
are  fastened  in  a  simple  manner:  and,  having  a 
■wheel  at  each  end,  it  can  be  steered  with  the  great- 
est ease.  Of  his  own  invention. — For  competition 
as  a  new  implement. 

No.  11. — Mr.  riios.  Biggs, of  l.i,  Crawford-street, 
Portman-square,  I.ondon. — A  sheep-dipping  appa- 
ratus. 

No.  12. — Mr.  T.  Foster,  of  Stourbridge,  Worces- 
tershire.— Assortment  of  spailes. 

No.  13.— Mr.  Benjamin  Wright,  of  St.  Nicholas, 
near  Cardiff. — A  harrow,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
David,  of  Riidyr. —  For  trial. 

A  set  of  iron  swingle  trees,  peculiar  for  its  light- 
ness and  strength. 


A  gate,  peculiar  for  its  strength. 
No.  1-1. — Mr.  CharUs    Reville,  of  Lincoln.— A. 
dressing  and  blowing  machine. — To  compete. 
An  assortment  of  implements. 

No.  1.5. —  Messrs.  Ransomes,  of  Ipswich. — Port- 
able and  Locomotive  Steam  Engine,  for  Agri- 
cultural purposes,  with  Thrashing  Machine 
attached. 

The  steam  engine  is  made  by  the  Disc  Steam  Engine  Com- 
pany, of  Birmingham,  and  is  on  tlieir  patent  disc  principle. 
It  was  exhibited  at  Liverpool  by  J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome  last 
year,  attached  to  one  of  their  thrashing  macliines,  since 
which  it  has  undergone  some  improvements,  to  renHer 
it  clear  of  all  danger  from  the  fire  or  sparks,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  in  a  farm  yard  witli  safety.  The  principle  of 
the  disc  steam  engine  is  a  novel  but  a  very  simple  one,  and 
not  liliely  to  be  out  of  order.  It  is  fixed  upon  a  four- 
wlieeled  can-iage,  and  will  travel  as  a  locomotive  engine  at 
from  4  to  H  miles  per  hour,  on  common  roads,  or  it  may  be 
drawn  by  2  horses  if  preferred.  The  thrashing  machine  is 
also  one  on  a  simple  principle,  similar  to  those  exhibited  by 
J.  R.  and  A.  Ransome  at  the  Cambridge  and  Liverpool 
Meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  with  oiie-fiflh 
more  power,  tliose  being  for  4  horses,  and  this  for  5  horse 
power. 

Ransome's  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  4-hor3e 
power. 

This  Machine  is  in  a  form  familiar  to  Agriculturists,  and  little 
n«ed  be  said  in  explanation  of  its  construction.  Itismauufac- 
ture<l  in  a  superior  style  of  worlimanship  so  as  tocombinedura- 
bility  with  effective  performance  :  lo  tliis  end,  the  large  iron 
horse-wheel  is  turned  true  in  a  lathe  at  that  part  upon  which 
the  friction  wheel  runs ;  and  the  requisite  speed  of  the  drum  is 
obtained  by  three  pairs  of  wheels  instead  of  two  only,  as  was 
formerly  the  case ;  but  which  was  found  to  involve  great  loss 
of  power  and  wear  of  the  machinery.  Considerable  saving  of 
power  is  also  made  by  tlie  use  of  a  new  form  of  tooth  in  the 
wheels,  wliicli  combines  increased  strength  with  decreased 
friction,  and  consequently  greater  durability. 

Ransome's  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  2- horse 
power. 

This  machine  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  smaller,  and  may 
be  used  with  eitlier  two  or  three  horses,  as  may  be  preferred. 

Ransome's  Portable  Thrashing  Machine,  1  horse, 
or  for  hand  power. 

Tlie  Iiarn-work  of  this  machine  is  similar  in  its  construc- 
tion to  the  one  exhibited'  and  tried  at  the  Liverpool  iMeeting. 
Vide  Report  R.  A.  S.  E.  .Journal. 

Tlie  horse-work  is,  with  the  second  motion,  complete  in 
one  frame,  and  requires  no  otlier  fixing  than  to  be  set  down 
in  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  The  barn-work 
is  packed  upon  the  frame  of  the  liorse-work,  and  the  wliole, 
mounted  upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  may  be  drawn  by  a  single 
horse.  The  same  liorse-work  is  equally  applicable  to  a  cliaft" 
engine,  whicli  may  be  loaded  and  packed  on  the  same  car. 
riage  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ransome's  Hand  Thrashing  Machine. 
This  inaciiina  has  recently  undergone  several  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  may  be  strongly 
recommended  as  a  very  efficient  hand  machine.  It  may,  if 
required,  be  fitted  witli  gearing  to  be  worked  by  horse- 
power. 

Ransome's  Patent  Chaff  Engine,  marked  A. 
This  maeliine  is  worked  by  two  horses,  and  will  be  found  to 
combine  in  its  construction  the  best  points  of  the  former 
machine  ;  the  motion  is  smontli,  and  tin?  length  of  cut 
can  be  readily  altered,  from  J  to  ^  or  j  of  an  inch,  by  the 
gear  wheels  which  are  attaeiied  to  tlie  spindle. 

Ransome's  Patent  Chaff  Engine,  marked  B. 
Admits  of  alteration  in  the  cut  on  a  similar  principle  to 
that  of  tlie  above,  but  exhibits  a  novel  improvement  in  the 
action  of  the  presser-plato,  which,  instead  of  being  confined 
to  the  usual  perpendicularinolion,  is  so  contrived  as  to  follow 
closely  the  circle  described  by  the  circumference  of  tlie 
rollers  ;  and  thus,  by  constintly  pressing  the  portion  of  the 
hay  or  straw  about  to  receive  the  cut,  whether  this  portion  may 
be  thin  or  thick,  it  avoids  all  liability  to  choke  the  machine 
when  too  large  a  portion  of  the  liay  may  be  forced  in,  while 
it  will  sufficiently  press  a  thin  quantity.  This  instrument 
may  be  used  with  one  liorse. 

Horse  power  for  either  of  the  before-mentioned  machines, 
and  is  applicable  to  one  or  two  horses. 

Ransome's  Chaff-Cutting  Engine,  No.  15, 
Varying    to  the  following  lengths  of   cut:>— |in.  i  in.  and 
J  in.,  adapted  for  horse  power,  and  fitted  to  the  horse-work. 
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Chaff-Cuttino-  Engine,  similar  to  the  above,  fitted 
for  Hand  Power. 

Cliaif-Cutting  Engine,  on  the  same  principle  as 
above,  but  siii;iller. 

Small  Cliaff  Engine,  with  2  Knives,  and  cutting 
half-inch  only,  suited  to  Gentlemen's  Stables  and 
small  Establishments  ;  made  entirely  of  INfetal,  and 
adapted  for  Hot  Climates. 

Small  Cbaff  Engine,  the  same  in  principle  a.s  the 
above,  but  with  Wood  Bok. 

A  Double-Motion  Hand-^Power,  to  increase  the 
speed  of  Chafl"  Cutting,  or  other  Engines. 

Mill  for  Grinding  Beans,  Peas,  Oats,  Barley,  and 
Malt,  with  Steel  Rollers  spirally  cut. 

This  mill  is  reeommeiiflefl  by  the  makers,  as  a  perfect  one 
for  either  (if  the  above  purposes,  for  it  is  effectual  in  its  ope- 
ration, easy  to  work,  and  quick  in  its  performance. 

The  introduction  of  Rollers,  cut  spirally,  t)  mills  of  this 
description,  has  arisen  from  the  ingenuity  of  previous 
makers,  and  they  work  so  well,  that  it  is  probable  tliey  may 
become  general ;  but  in  the  present  mill  the  makers  have 
continued  a  very  simple  and  perfect  plan  for  keeping  the 
rollers  perfectly  parallel  under  the  circumstance  of  any  re- 
quired alteration  of  their  distance  from  each  other.  This 
mill  is  adapted  to  horse  power. 

A  Mill,  the  same  as  above  described,  only  smaller, 
and  adapted  to  Hand  Power. 

Linseed  Crusher. 

Norfolk  Crusher,  calculated  to  crush  Oats,  Malt, 
or  Barley. 

Linseed  or  Rape-Cake  Breaker,  for  Cattle  or 
Manure. 

Biddell's  Scarifier. 

This  is  a  very  powerful  implement  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating land  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  bringing 
it  into  a  proper  state  of  tiltii,  mvich  more  etfectually,  and  at 
less  expense,  than  can  be  done  by  the  means  generally  em- 
ployed for  tluit  purpose. 

Biddell's  Extirpating  Harrow. 

This  is  particularly  adapted  for  cleaning  pea  and  bean 
stubbles,  breaking  up  such  land  as  is  too  hard  for  the  heaviest 
common  harrows,  and  for  bringing  winter  fallows  into  a  fine 
state  for  receiving  spring  cor.i  ;  it  is  also  eminently  calcu- 
lated, in  working  summer  lands,  for  raising  short  grass  to  the 
surface,  as  well  as  for  general  purposes  of  fine  tillage,  and 
cleaning  land.  The  tines  of  this  implement,  in  their  work 
are  only  four  inches  apart;  and  as  steel  hoes  of  that  breadth 
are  made  to  tit  the  tines,  close  sliallow  hoeing  may  be  well 
performed.  The  weight  of  this  implement,  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  an  objection,  but  which,  on  trial,  will  be  found  to  be 
advantageous.  The  weight  is  borne  upon  wheels  upwards  of 
four  feet  high,  and  consequently  there  is  not  that  labour  to 
the  horses  in  drawing  it  that  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Ransome's  Suffolk  Cultivator. 

This  implement  is  on  a  srauUer  scale  than  the  two  above 
mentioned,  and  combines  the  advantages  of  each.  The  teeth, 
or  tines  (eleven  in  number),  may  be  used  either  with  chisel 
points  or  hoes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  extirpating  harrow  ; 
and  by  removing  four  of  these  it  is  brought  into  the  form  and 
to  the  proportions  of  Biddell's  Scarifier.  By  means  of  a  cir- 
cular rack  and  pinion  it  is  easily  regulated  to  any  required 
depth ;  and  if  a  different  pitch  or  depth  be  required  for  the 
forward  teeth  in  very  hard  land,  it  may  at  once  be  easily 
attained  by  an  alteration  at  the  fore  part  of  the  instrument, 
which  will  be  obvious  to  the  man  using  it. 

Grant's  Patent  Lever  Horse  Drag  Rake,  manufac- 
tured under  license  from  the  Patentee. 

Beart's  Patent  I'ile  Machine,  manufactured  by  J. 
R.  and  A.  Ransome,  under  license  from  the  Patentee. 

This  invention  reduces  the  cost  of  making  tiles  for  draining 
very  considerably;  and  by  it  from  U>  to  18,000  may  bo  made 
per  week. 

Ransome's  Ploughs. 

Rutland  Plough,  with  Wood  Beam  and  Handles. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Cambridgeshire  Plough,  with  Wood  Beam  and 
Handles. 

Ditto  ditto.  Wrought  Iron  ditto. 

New  Patent  Hollow  Iron  Beam  Plough. 

This  ploTigh  is  made  entirely  of  iron  ;  the  beams  and  liandlfs 
are  made  of  plats  iron,  formed  in  dies;  the  curved  form  of 
the  iron  gives  It  peculiar  strength  and  stiffness,  while,  at  the 


same  time,  the  weight  is  less  than  that  of  wooden  ploughs. 
Attention  is  requested  to  a  means  of  altering  the  pitch  of 
the  share,  which  may  be  immediately  adapted  to  enter  any 
description  ofland  however  hard.  The  coulter  fastenings  are 
also  new,  and  will  be  found  to  combine  great  simplicity  and 
facility  of  alteration,  with  peculiar  strength  and  stedfastness. 

A  Hollow  Beam  Plough  similar  to  the  above,  but 
much  lighter, — adapted  for  1  Horse. 

A  Plough  (marked  W.  L),  similar  to  the  Rut- 
land, but  adapted  with  a  contrivance  for  altering 
the  pitch  and  adjusting  tlie  point  of  the  Share, 

Strong  Wrought-Iron  Plough,  fitted  for  Exporta- 
tion. 

Kent  Turn-Wrist  Ploagh. 

An  improved  plough  on  the  principle  of  the  Kent  Turn- 
wrist,  nurde  under  tlie  direction  of  Wm.  Smart,  Rainhani. 
The  Ploughman  can,  without  difTicuUy,  shift  the  rest  and 
coulter  without  leaving  his  place  at  the  handles  of  the 
plougli,  and  can  almost  as  easily  effect  any  alteration  in  the 
"  dip"  of  tlie  plough. 

A  Double  Furrow  Plough,  made  for  P.  Pusey, 
Esq.,  similar  to  the  above,  but  with  ]Mould-Boards 
in  form  like  No.  1,  and  made  of  steel. 

A  Universal  Ridge  Plough. 

This  is  adapted   to  the   several  purposes  of  ridge  culture, 
and  one  plough  admits  of  all  the  variations  as  under; — 
A  Universal  Plough,  as  a  Double  Tom  or  Ridge  Plough. 
Ditto        Moulding  Plough. 
Ditto        Horse-Hoe,  or  Cleaning  Plough. 
Ditto        Skeleton,  or  Broad- Share  Plough. 

A  Rackheath  Subsoil  Plough,  invented  by  Sir 
Edward  Stracey,  with  imjirovemenls  by  J.  R.  and 
A.  R. 

No.  IC— Mr.  Richard  Hornsby,  of  Bpittlegatc, 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire. — Drill  for  corn  and  general 
purposes. — Of  his  own  invention. — Twelve  coulters 
and  iron  levers,  on  an  improved  principle  ;  being- 
fitted  with  guides  for  the  levers  behind,  so  that  the 
coulters  cannot  get  at  unequal  distances.  If  ahorse 
hoe  can  be  used  with  advantage  after  any  drill,  this 
principle  must  be  right.  Also,  a  stirrer  on  an  im- 
proved principle,  to  bring  down  damp  ashes  or 
other  pulverized  manure,  difficult  to  deposit  with  a 
rotary  motion,  which  can  be  used  as  a  common 
stirrer,  or  give  it  an  eccentric  motion,  so  that,  as 
the  points  of  the  stirrer  revolve,  they  rise  up  the 
box  with  the  manure,  and  are  so  arranged,  if  the 
manure  comes  down  too  fast,  that  the  man  ma- 
naging the  drill  can,  by  the  use  of  a  lever,  stop  the 
stirrer  instantly,  and  set  it  to  work  again  as  soon  as 
required. — For  trial. 

Turnip  and  manure  drill,  of  his  own  invention, 
upon  rollers,  for  ridge-work  of  different  widths,  va- 
rying from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches  apart. — 
For  trial. 

Drop  ridge  drill,  of  his  own  invention,  upon 
rollers,  for  ridges,  varying  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-seven  inches  apart. — For  trial. 

Corn  and  seed  drill,  of  his  own  invention.  Twelve 
coulter  drill  machine,  with  iron  levers,  swing-steer- 
age, and  guide  on  the  press  bar,  to  prevent  the 
coulters  drilling  unequal  distances. — For  trial. 

Small  seeds  drill,  of  his  own  invention.  Twenty 
coulters,  iron  levers ;  will  work  well  at  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  apart. — For  trial. 

Land  presser,  two  rows  fitted  to  drill  corn. — For 
trial. 

An  assortment  of  implements. 

No.  17. — Messrs.  Henry  and  Thomas  Proctor,  of 
Bristol. — A  drill,  single  furrow,  manure,  and  turnip, 
or  the  ridge. 

A  drill,  two  furrow,  turnip,  and  manure; — four 
furrow,  corn  and  manure. 

A  drill,  three  furrows,  turnip  and  manure. 

A  drill,  four  furrows,  turnip  and  manure  j— eight 
furrows,  corn  aud  manure. 
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A  plough. 

A  turnip  and  ha}'  cutter. 

A  Crosskill's  patent  clod  roller,  large  size. 

A  ditto,  ditto,  ditto. 

No.  18. — Mr.  Crosskill,  Beverley  Works,  Yoik- 
shire. — Scruffier. — This  is  a  very  simple  implement 
for  cleaning  one  row  of  turnips  or  j)Otatoes.  It  is 
used  b}^  one  horse  and  one  man. 

Potato  steamer. — This  is  a  very  simple  steamer,  a 
strong  hid  being  able  to  remove  the  apparatus  when 
full,  and  empty  the  same  ;  its  adaptation  to  iron 
pans  that  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  its  being 
portable,  and  a  slight  expense.  By  steaming  tur- 
Dij)s  for  cows,  it  will  be  found  to  take  the  turnipy 
taste  from  the  butter. 

Li(]uid  manure  cart.  —  A  liquid  manure  cart  is 
improved  by  a  new  plan  for  a  spreading  board,  to 
which  is  attached  an  apparatus  to  water  two  rows  of 
turnips  any  required  width.  The  body  of  the  cart 
is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  holds  about  two  hundred 
gallons.  W.  C.  has  also  added  Bear's  patent  pump, 
without  incieasing  the  expense,  which  cannot  possi- 
bly choak  or  get  out  of  order. 

Improved  two-horse  power  hay  and  straw  cutting 
machine,  warranted  to  cut  two  hundred  bushels  per 
hour. —  The  improvement  is  in  bringing  the  knives 
very  near  the  rollers,  which  is  accomplished  by 
doing  away  with  the  throat,  thereby  preventing  the 
machine  from  choaking.  These  simple  dressing 
machines,  when  well  made,  have  not,  hitherto,  been 
surpassed  for  durability,  price,  or,  above  all,  i.i 
dressing  all  kinds  of  grain  as  well  as  any  otlier 
machine  in  use.  It  is  light  work  for  one  man  to 
turn  the  machine. 

Patent  clod  roller. —  I'his  implement  has  become 
valuable  for  rolling  wheat  as  soon  as  sown,  and  is 
found  much  better  thaa  the  tedious  operation  of  the 
pressors  upon  light  soils,  and  also  in  rolling  wheat 
upon  light  land  in  the  spring,  after  frost.  For 
crushing  clods,  and  breaking  up  strong  land  to  a  fine 
mould,  with  bv  far  the  smallest  amount  of  labour 
than  bv  any  other  means,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  always  making  sure  of  a  sowing  season  in  dry 
weather.  To  roll  corn  that  is  three  or  four  inches 
out  of  ground,  upon  land  infected  with  the  wire 
worm,  is  a  complete  remedy,  and  will  save  the  crop 
from  destruction.  Price,  6  ft.  6  in.,  211.;  6ft.,  19/. ; 
5  ft.  ('}  in.,  18/, 

Horse  hoe. — To  hoe  six  or  eight  rows  of  corn  or 
three  of  turnips  ;  it  has  cast  iron  socks,  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  width.  This  implement  can  only  be 
used  where  the  corn  is  drilled  a  good  width  and  well 
done.  A  very  great  saving  will  be  the  result  of 
using  these  implements. —  For  trial. 

Drill  for  sowing  soot  ;  of  liis  own  invention. — 
This  drill  has  been  tried  upon  the  Yorkshire  Wolds. 
It  answers  well,  even  when  the  soot  is  damp  ;  it 
sows  the  soot  broad  cast  and  very  near  the  ground, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  either  in  windy  or  damp  wea- 
ther. The  inventor  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
it  to  answer  perfectly,  and  althoiigh  it  is  a  very 
simple  machine,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  very  slight 
alteration  from  its  present  construction  prevented  its 
working  properly.  The  box  holds  eight  bushels  of 
soot,  and  is  regulated  by  wheels  to  sow  any  required 
quantity  per  acre. —  For  trial. 

A  two-wheeled  presser  with  drill  for  seeds  and 
manure. — Its  use  for  the  wheat  season  is  practised 
upon  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  as  follows  : — with  two 
horses,  one  man  to  lead,  and  one  man  to  attend  the 
drill,  they  follow  two  ploughs  j  the  two  pressers  are 
set  so  as  to  press  the  edge  of  each  furrow,  which 
forms  a  solid  bottom  and  prevents  the  seed  being 


deposited  too  deep.  There  is  a  saving  of  one  fourth 
of  seed  by  this  practice,  it  is  a  great  preventive  of 
the  seed  turning  out  by  the  frost,  and  makes  the  corn 
in  a  good  state  for  horse  heeiug.  For  spring  com, 
either  upon  turnip  or  seed  land,  the  same  process 
and  results  as  to  pressing,  with  the  addition  of 
drilling  the  manure,  such  as  bones,  rape  dust,  or  any 
other  portable  manure. — For  trial. 

Single-row  turnip  drill. — This  drill  is  much  used 
by  small  farmers  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  compact 
simple  machine  for  a  small  sum.  The  iron  lever  on 
the  side  of  the  drill  is  to  throw  the  wheels  in  or  out 
of  work.  This  drill  will  sow  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  of  bones,  or  other  pulverized  manure,  per 
acre,  as  wanted,  with  the  same  cups  ;  by  drawing 
the  box  with  the  iron  lever  fixed  to  it,  to  the  hind- 
most part  of  the  drill,  it  sows  more  ;  and  by  moving 
it  forward,  less.  The  slide  to  the  box  is  also  drawn 
up  or  down,  to  assist  in  depositing  the  quantity  re- 
quired.— For  trial. 

A  patent  grass  land  cul  ivator. — The  mechanical 
operation  of  the  instrument  consists  in  the  cutting  a 
series  of  grooves,  about  six  inches  asunder,  or  any 
width  a  more  extended  practice  may  find  to  be  the 
best;  and  any  depth  that  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  kind  of  manure  intended  to  be  used. 
The  cutters  being  attached  to  a  lever,  can  be  adjusted 
in  a  moment  in  the  event  of  their  being  choaked 
with  long  grass,  &c.,  and  to  the  machine  is  fixed  a 
simple  self-acting  drill,  by  which  the  manure  and 
seeds  are  deposited,  and  the  land  afterwards  rolled  ; 
in  this  manner  the  manure  is  secured  from  the  enor- 
mous loss  that  is  inseparable  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  applying  manures,  and  the  seeds  are 
ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  rain  and  sunshine. — For 
competition  as  a  new  implement. 

A  portable  saw  mill,  with  grindstone  and  boring 
augers. — This  machine  can  be  worked  by  the  horse 
part  of  the  four-horse  portable  thrashing  machine  ; 
it  has  boring  augers  attached,  and  also  a  grindstone, 
all  of  which  can  be  used  separately  or  at  one  time. 
The  particular  claim  of  merit  or  novelty  in  this 
machine  is  its  lightness  and  adaptation  for  being  re- 
moved into  woods  or  plantations  for  making 
posts  and  rails,  cutting  poles  for  rustic  cottage 
buildings,  &c.,  or  any  purposes  where  light  sawing 
may  be  required,  and  where  its  use  may  only  be 
wanted  for  a  short  time. — For  competition  as  a  new 
implement. 

A  single  horse  cast-iron  cart. — Being  adapted  to 
hot  climates,  and  may  be  found  useful  for  the  colo- 
nies, where  wood  is  not  durable,  on  account  of  the 
heat.  The  cast-iron,  from  the  same  cause,  would 
be  tough,  and  thereby  safe  and  durable  with  hard 
usage.—  For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

A  thrashing  machine. — The  improvements  are  a 
new  mode  of  adjusting  the  concave  drum,  which  is 
effected  by  four  grooved  plates  fixed  outside  the 
machine,  into  which  slides  a  square  guider  fixed  to 
the  concave ;  this  guider  is  regulated  by  a  screw 
that  works  on  the  outside  of  the  machine,  and  so 
fixed  that  the  concave  cannot  be  got  too  hear  to  the 
drum:  thereby  removing  the  principal  cause  of 
breakage  in  all  thrashing  machines. — For  trial. 

No.  I'J.— Mr.  John  B.  L.  Farrant,  of  Maidstone. 
— A  single  hand  turnip  drill,  with  manure  drill 
attached,  of  his  own  invention.— For  trial. 

A  hoe  or  break  for  beans  and  peas.— Invented 
(with  the  exception  of  the  manure  drill  attached,  for 
turnips,  at  pleasure)  by  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  of 
Wrotham,  Kent. — For  trial. 

A  thrashing  machine.— Worked  by  four  men  or 
a  pony,  at  pleasure,  will  average  from  4  to  6  quar. 
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ters  of  wheat  per  daj',  and  from  seven  to  ten 
quarters  of  peas,  bailey,  or  oats.  The  power  for 
a  pony,  which  is  also  applicable  for  a  cliafl"  engine, 
corn  bruiser,  or  oil  cake  breaker. 

A  small  clod  breaker.— Suitable  for  hop  gardens 
or  fallow  land,  work/>i/o«e  horse. 

Read's  patent  safety  riding  or  driving  reins. 
No.'iO.— Mr.  Joel  lAIansfield,  of  Sherborne,  Dor- 
setshire.— Two  machines  lor  cleaning  corn,  invented 
by  himself. — To  compete. 

Specimens  of  various  wire-work,  constructed 
for  winnowing  machines. 

No.  21. —  Mr.  Richard  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  on  the 
part  of  Mr  Wilkie :  these  are  not  for  competition- 
Twelve  waggons,  fifteen  carts,  two  liquid  manure 
carts,  two  hay-making  machines,  two  winnowing 
machines,  four  chaff  machines,  five  turnip  cutters, 
three  scarifiers,  four  ploughs,  four  horse-hoes, 
three  turnip  drills,  four  wheel-barrows,  two  garden 
rollers,  three  iron  field-rollers,  two  iron  buckets,  two 
butter  churns,  two  pair  harrows,  three  iron  pig- 
troughs,  two  fire-engines  of  various  descriptions, 
one  kibbling  mill,  one  bean  mill,  oneoil  cake  crusher, 
one  barrow  seed  drill,  one  three-furrow  corn  drill, 
one  three-wheel  water  barrow,  one  pair  drags,  a 
stand  of  models,  three  tipping  waggons  of  various 
weights  and  sizes,  but  on  the  same  principle  of 
tipping  or  discharging  its  load  with  as  Httle  diffi- 
culty as  a  cart. 

One  other  waggon,  with  equirotal  wheels,  cross- 
locked,  and  constructed  for  harvest  waggon.  These 
are  of  his  own  invention.— For  competition  as  a  new 
implement. 

No.  22. — Mr.  Mark  Rosser,  of  Compton,  near 
Bristol. — Iron  plough,  of  his  own  invention. — For 
trial.  Its  peculiarities  are :  it  is  to  be  worked  by 
two,  three,  or  four  horses,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  soil;  the  horses  may  be  either  single  or  two 
abreast,  and  requires  one  man  to  hold  it.  It  has  a 
wheel  and  skimming  shear  to  take  off  the  turf,  if 
required  ;  will  work  without  the  Avheel  when  the 
skimming  shear  is  not  used;  has  a  joint  turn 
furrow,  which  can  be  fixed  wide  at  the  tail  when 
despatch  or  the  looseness  of  the  soil  requires  it, 
and  narrow  when  required  to  plough  in  wheat,  or 
pass  easily  through  stiff  soil. 

One  small  hay-fork,  of  a  new  invention,  intended 
for  the  lighter  parts  of  hay-making. 

One  small  and  one  medium  size  hay-foik,  com- 
bining strength,  lightness,  elegance,  and  a  capacity 
to  enter  and  deliver  the  hay  or  corn  easily.  The 
composition  of  metal  with  which  they  are  manu- 
factured is  Mark  Rosser's  invention. 

No.  23.— Mr.  Barnabas  Ury,  of  Orchard-street, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. — A  thrashing  machine.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  improved  four-horsepower  port- 
able thrashing  machine  are  comprised  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz.: — 1.  The  simple-constructed 
method  of  the  horse  works,  remaining  only  on  two 
carriage-wheels  while  at  work,  preventing  those 
accidents  liable  in  lowering  and  rising  these  outer 
works  to  the  ground ;  also  preserving  the  wood  work 
from  decay,  with  the  quick  and  easy  manner  of  put- 
ing  it  to  work  and  packing  for  travelling.  2.  The 
friction  of  the  universal  joints  are  decreased  by  the 
application  of  oblique  angled  cog-wheels,  and  the 
connecting  shaft  kept  at  any  height  from  the 
ground.  3.  The  simple  method  of  keeping  the 
horse-works  fixed  while  at  work,  the  horse-wheel, 
shaft,  &c.,  being  behind  the  centre  of  the  axle-tree, 
which  acts  as  a  centre  balance  to  the  inner  works 
when  packed  for  travelling.  4.  The  simple  con- 
trivance of  adjusting  the  horse  levers  to  unlevel 


ground,  without  disturbing  the  machinery.  5.  The 
velocity  with  which  the  drum  is  speeded,  which  en- 
sures clean  thrashing  without  injuring  the  straw 
or  grain,  as  the  beaters  are  made  rounding,  like  the 
flail,  with  long  apertures  in  the  concave, 
to  let  the  grain  through  instantly  upon 
coming  out  of  the  ears.  6.  The  simple,  effective, 
and  correct  manner  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
concave,  as  each  bar  of  the  same,  which  is  of 
peculiar  form,  is  adjusted  to  the  beater  of  the  drum, 
by  which  method  the  interior  part  is  perfectly  true, 
which  is  highly  necessary  in  a  machine  working 
without  feeding  rollers.  7.  The  easy  method  of 
setting  the  concave  to  its  work  for  thrashing,  which 
is  done  by  the  feeder  itself  while  at  work,  similar  to 
millers  adjusting  the  mill-stones.  8.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  level  fVeding-table,  by  which  means  the 
feeder  prevents  the  risk  of  choking,  by  stones  or 
otherwise,  so  frequently  the  case  with  those  that 
are  fed  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  9.  The  small 
and  convenient  size  of  the  machine  for  small  barns 
and  porches.  The  basement  is  4  feet  3  inches  by 
3  feet,  with  all  stages  breast  high,  not  exceeding 
6  feet  G  inches  square,  with  one  on  the  inner  side 
completely  open  for  taking  out  the  grain,  as  the  fly 
wheel  is  removed  to  either  side  (drawing  the  drum 
at  either  end)  in  less  than  two  minutes,  without 
moving  nuts  or  screws,  or  taking  out  the  spindle. — 
For  trial. 

A  two-men  power  hand  thrashing  machine. — It 
is  in  every  way  upon  the  same  principle  of  con- 
struction as  the  before-mentioned  four-horse  power 
portable  thrashing  machine,  excepting  the  horse 
appurtenances,  and  will  occupy  a  space  of  seven 
square  feet. — For  trial. 

No.  24.— Mr.  Thomas  Wedlake,  Horn-Church, 
Essex. — Hay  making  machine,  of  his  own  invention, 
and  is  constructed  upon  a  principle  different  from  any 
other  introduced  to  the  public,  being  made  in  a  double 
cylinder,  and  has  the  advantage  over  the  old  system, 
of  having  a  cog-wheel  on  each  end  of  the  cylinder, 
through  which  the  horse  can  draw  regularly;  whereas 
or.  the  old  plan  the  stress  lay  upon  one  shoulder  of 
the  horse,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  con- 
stantly clogging  and  choking  ;  but  by  this  method 
it  works  niucli  lighter  for  a  horse,  wiiich  is  desirable  ; 
it  never  chokes,  be  the  crop  ever  so  heavy  ;  and  the 
substrtniial  and  simple  manner  of  its  construction 
render's  it  not  in  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order. — 
For  trial. 

Wedlake's  nine-hoed  scarifier. — This  implement  is 
for  the  purpose  of  scarifying  and  cleansing  the  land, 
and  answers  a  second  plougliing.  The  hoes,  or  tines, 
are  made  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  suitable  to  the 
work  intended  to  be  done.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
the  depth,  being  regulated  while  in  work,  to  suit  the 
depths  of  soil,  which  renders  it  very  efficient. —  For 
trial. 

AVedlake's  chaff  cutter  with  concave  knife. — This 
machine,  by  adjusting  the  ketch  lever,  is  calculated 
to  cut  different  lengths  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
to  one  inch,  without  altering  any  other  part  of  the 
machine.  It  will  be  found  to  be  nmde  upon  a  strong 
and  useful  construction,  being  worked  with  a  pair 
of  spur  wheels  instead  of  a  crank,  which  gives  it  a 
more  uniform  motion. 

Iron  chaff  cutter  with  convex  knives. — With  this 
machine  a  man  may  cut  hay,  straw,  orpeahaulm  into 
different  lengths  ;  it  will  not  choke  up,  which  is  a 
very  important  point.  It  also  has  an  auxiliary 
power  to  assist  occasionally  if  re()uired»  This 
implement  will  be  found  verv  advantageous  to  be 
sent  to  the  Colonies,  as  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
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packed,  ibo  box  forming  the  pacliing  case,  wliicli  to 
tlie  purchaser  is  of  great  consideration.  It  also 
answers  well  for  cutting  cane  tops. 

Subsoil  plough. — This  ]ilough  is  intended  to 
follow  the  common  plough,  and  is  calculated  to 
work  upon  any  soil;  it  can  be  used  with  eiiher 
two  or  four  horses.  There  is  an  index  ujion  the 
side  of  the  plough  to  show  the  number  of  inches  it 
is  in  depth  under  the  earlh.  There  is  also  a  screw 
in  front  for  adjusting  the  depth,  which  is  of  his 
invention,  acd  it  is  considered  a  decided  improve- 
ment. 

Jlorse  hay  rake,  for  hay,  corn,  or  stubble. 
Rape  cake  breaker. — This  rape  cake  breaker  is  of 
his  invention,  and  it  is  intended  lo  break  the  cake 
for  cattle,  or  pulverising  it  for  manure.  It  is  made 
with  two  sets  of  rollers,  and  is  worked  by  one  or 
two  men  ;  it  will  break  the  cake  very  quickly,  and 
will  be  found  a  very  useful  and  substantial  machine. 
Turnip  drill  with  rollers  to  sow  on  bouts. — This 
implement  is  drawn  by  a  pony  ;  the  rollers  are 
placed  beiore  the  coulters  and  rolls  the  land  ;  the 
rollers  contract  or  expand,  so  as  to  always  keep  the 
coulters  to  tlie  centre  ;  when  at  the  ends  of  the  land 
a  lever  is  raised  by  which  means  it  stops  the  sowing 
till  you  get  on  to  the  bouts  again.  There  is  a  chain 
attached  behind  to  cover  the  earth  over  the  seed. 

Wediake's  broad  cast  seed  machine. — This  ma- 
chine can  be  made  of  different  lengths,  8,  10,  12,  or 
li  feet,  according  to  the  lands.  The  box  is  put 
upon  a  frame,  and  wheeled  by  a  man  like  a  barrow, 
and  when  turning  at  the  ends  of  the  field,  it  can  be 
stopped  sowing  in  an  instant  by  a  striking  lever, 
which  prevents  the  seed  being  wasted.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  turnip  seed,  rye  grass,  clover,  &c. 
VVedlake's  three-iioed  scarifier.  This  scarifier  is 
drawn  by  cue  horse,  to  be  used  between  peas,  pota- 
toes, &c.  It  has  hoes,  or  feet,  wedged  on  the 
wrought-iron  stock,  and  they  are  so  constructed  as 
not  to  cut  the  fibres  of  potatoes  or  other  plants ;  and 
when  the  hoes  get  blunt  or  worn  out  thev  can  be 
easily  removed,  and  others  supplied  in  their  place 
instead  of  sending  it  off  the  farm  to  be  repaired. — 
lor  trial. 

Wediake's  oil  cake  breaker. — Of  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  Hill  be  found  a  very  generally  useful 
implement.  It  is  so  constructed  that  a  lad  may 
turn  it  the  wiiole  of  the  day  without  being  the  least 
fatigued.  It  can  be  used  for  beast  or  sheep,  and 
will  break  about  twelve  cakes  per  ruinute. 

No. 25. — Messrs.  Saunders  and  Williams,  of  Bed- 
ford.   Five  ploughs,  one  scarifier,  set  of  harrows,  a 
horse  rake,  two  chaff  machines,  and  a  turnip  cutter. 
A  set  of  harrows  ol  their  own  and  Mr.  Taylor's 
invention. 

A  horse  rake,  of  their  own  and  Mr.  Taylor's  in- 
vention.— For  trial. 

A  scarifier,  of  their  own  invention. —  For  trial. 
A  turnip  cutter. —To  compete. 
Two    improved    chaff  machines,    with    eccentric 
motion,  and  work  remarkabl}'  easy;  theirown  inven- 
tion.— To  compete. 

A  plough  marked  G  O. — A  plough  marked  B  C  — 
A  plough  marked  S  VJ . — A  plough  marked  R  U. — 
A  plough  marked  RN  ;  all  own  invention. — For  trial. 
No.  2G, —  Mr.  Alex.  Dean,  of  Birmingham. — Patent 
hydraulic  machine,  for  irrigating  land  with  liquid  ma- 
nure, watering  streets,  roads,  carrying  off  water  after 
floods,  ;ind  for  draining  fens  or  marshy  land.  It  may 
be  instantly  converted  into  a  fire  engine  of  immense 
capability,  thus  combining  in  one  useful  rgricul- 
tural  machine,  the  most  economical  mcuns  of  pre- 
serving the  roads,  and   the  best  protection  against 


the  attacks  of  the  incendiary. — For  competition  as  a 
new  implement. 

Patent  portable  steam  mill  of  two-horse  power, 
consisting  of  a  steam  engine  and  flour  mill,  war- 
ranted to  grind  and  dress  from  eight  to  ten  bags  of 
wheat  per  clay  ;  also  a  corn  crusher,  and  bean  splitter 
of  equal  power;  the  whole  upon  wheels,  standing 
within  a  square  of  four  feet  six  inches.  Price,  in- 
cluding the  boiler,  70/.  The  engine  isof  very  sim|)le 
and  powerful  construction,  and  when  attached  to  a 
tbiashing  machine  will  perform  the  work  of  three  or 
four  horses.  It  may  also  be  had  separate  from  the 
mill  for  48/,,  including  the  boiler,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  a  most  portable  and  useful  agricultural 
engine. — For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

I'atent  portable  mill,  to  be  worked  by  two  or  four 
persons,  horse  power,  steam  engine,  &c.,  for  grind- 
ing wheat  or  barley  meal,  crushing  oats,  splitting 
beans,  and  knibbling  all  sorts  of  grain. — For  com- 
petition as  a  new  implement. 

Patent  hand  flour  mill. — This  mill  will  grind  and 
dress  at  one  operation,  nearly  double  the  quantity  of 
any  other  mill,  at  the  same  price.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  working  without  gut  or  band,  and  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  are  scarcely  affected  by  the  wear  of 
3'ears. —  For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

Patent  wheel,  suitable  for  carts,  waggons,  and 
other  road  carriages. — For  competition  as  a  new  im- 
plement. 

Corn  crusher,  to  crush  oats,  split  beans,  grind 
malt,  knihble  Indian  corn,  &c. — Thesecorn  crushers 
are  recommended  for  durahilitv,  cheapness,  and 
general  utility,  and  requiie  no  skill  in  adjusting  to 
suit  any  description  of  grain. — To  compete. 

Bean  splitting  mill  — This  mill  will  perform  more 
work  than  any  mill  hitherto  made. — To  compete. 

Patent  hand  dressing  machine. — For  dressing 
flour  and  other  pulverized  substances. 

Thrashing  machine,  of  four-horse  power. — All 
these  are  his  own  invention  entire. 

No.  27. — Mr.  Robert  Law,  of  Sliettlcston,  near 
Glasgow. — A  lea  jilough,  of  his  own  invention. — For 
trial. 

Two  green  crop  cleaning  drills,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion,—  For  trial. 

A  horse  hoe,  of  his  own  invention, — For  trial, 
A  chaff   cutter,  of  his  own  invention. — To  com- 
pete. 

A  corn  and  bean  bruiser,  of  his  own  invention, — 
To  compete. 

An  assortment  of  implements. 
A  new  implement,    Smith's  subsoil  improved,   to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  trenching;  that  is,  to 
trench  going  the  one  vvay,  and  subsoil  oming  back 
the  other  way. — To  compete,  as  a  new  implement. 
A  drill  plough,  with  horse  hoes  attached. 
A  green  crop  harrow, 
A  machine  for  bruising  grain  for  cattle, 
A  cutting  machine, 
A  turnip  sowing  machine. 
A  Scotch  coup  cart,  with  hay  frame. 
Also  drawings  for  churning  machines  and  cheese 
pressers,    double    turnip    sowing    machines,    and 
several  ploughs,  &c.,  used  for  West  India  pui poses. 
No.   28.— Mr,    Hugh     Carson,    of    Warminster, 
Wilts. — A    swing    plough,    of  wrought-iron,    used 
with  two  horses  abreast. 

A  plough,  used  as  swing  or  one  wheel,  as  may  be 
required,  and  with  two  horses. 

One  wheel  wrought  iron  [ilou^h,  with  two  horses. 
One  wheel  ])lougli,  wood   beam  and  handles,  with 
iron  frame  and  turn  furrow,  two  horses. 
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Two  liorse  plougLs,  with  one  wheel,  wood  and 
iron,  for  light  soils.  — For  trial. 

Scarifier,  with  an  improved  action  of  the  lever,  as 
at  one  movement  it  lifts  or  lowers  the  whole  of  ttie 
tines  ;  it  has  three  sets  of  tines  for  drilling,  scarify- 
ing, and  couching.  This  ira]ileinent  is  much  used 
in  Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  is  highly  approved  ;  it  is 
used  with  two  or  more  horses,  acceiding  to  the  land. 
— For  trial. 

Turnip  and  manure  drill,  calculnted  to  sow  seed 
and  manure,  on  the  Scotch  drilling  system,  thirteen 
and  a  hidf  or  twenty  seven  inches  apart  ;  it  will  sow 
hone  dust  or  ashes  from  ten  bushels  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  ;  it  deposits  the  seed  after  the  manure  is 
covered,  on  the  top  of  the  same  ridge;  it  is  drawn  by 
one  horse,  with  one  man  and  boy  to  attend  it. — For 
trial. 

Horse  hoe  or  double  furrow  plough,  when  used 
for  a  scuffler  or  horse  hoe,  for  cleaning  between  the 
rows  of  turnips,  beans,  or  potatoes,  the  turn  furrows 
must  be  removed.  It  is  also  used  by  removing  the 
coulter  or  cutter,  and  fixing  the  turn  furrows,  as  a 
double  furrow  plough,  for  drilling  turnips,  or  drain- 
ing between  the  ridges  of  new  sown  wheat,  earthing 
beans,  potatoes,  &c.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  with 
a  man  or  boy  to  hold  it. 

Another,  with  wrought  iron  frame. — For  trial. 

Another,  with  wood  and  iron  ditto. — For  trial. 

ChafF-cutting  machines. — A  large  one-knife  ma- 
chine, on  iron  frame,  with  improved  manner  of 
feeding  without  a  crank;  will  cut  the  chaft' various 
lengths,  as  may  be  required.  The  alteration  is 
effected  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Another, 
with  one-knife  ditto,  on  iron  frame,  wilh  crank,  and 
im])roved  manner  of  feeding  to  cut  various  lengths, 
equally  simple  in  the  alteration  as  it  regards  the 
length  of  cut — To  compete.  A  large  two-knife 
machine,  wilh  iron  frame  ;  improved  manner  of 
feeding  ;  fitted  for  horse  power  ;  will  cut  the  chafi' 
various  lengths  ;  it  will  cut  twice  the  quantity  of 
either  of  the  above  fitted  with  the  same  power. 

A  single  cheese  press,  which,  by  means  of  a 
double-actionrd  lever, — a  14lb.  weight  on  the  end 
of  the  lever,  will  give  a  pressure  equal  to  6^  cwl., 
and  quite  portable. 

A  double  cheese  press,  of  the  same  construction. 
— To  compete. 

A  pair  of  double  wrought  iron  harrows. 

No.  29. — James  Richmond,  of  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester.— Hay-making  machine.  The  merits  of  this 
machine  consist  in  the  simple,  effective,  and  compact 
movement;  the  peculiar  construction  of  which  allows 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  to  be  much  larger,  and 
revolving  all  on  one  centre,  entirely  prevents  the 
liability  of  choking  with  grass. — The  fans  on  the 
spike-rails  ure  also  of  great  assistance,  which,  from 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  drum  of  the  machine,  throw 
the  hay  to  a  considerable  height,  and  ensures  a  more 
equal  distribution. — To  compete. 

Improved  chaff  machine. — The  neat  and  compact 
construction  of  this  machine,  combined  vvitii  the 
simple  and  durable  movement,  renders  it  very  suit- 
able for  small  faimers ;  and  may  be  put  into  the 
most  inexperienced  hands,  without  the  liability  of 
getting  out  of  repair.  It  will  cut  at  the  rate  of  four 
trusses  of  hay  or  straw  per  hour. — To  compete. 

Wordi's  patent  chaff  machine. — The  peculiar 
construction  of  this  machine  causes  a  very  great 
decrease  of  labour  ;  it  may  be  fed  and  turned  by 
one  man,  and  cuts  four  trusses  of  hay  or  straw  per 
hour  with  ease.  The  durability  is  very  great,  as 
there  is  no  friction  in  the  cut.  The  knives  are 
all  separate,  and  are  easily  replaced,  if  injured  by 


accident.  The  machine  can  be  made  to  cut  any 
length. — To  compete. 

Improved  mills  for  crushing  oats,  beans,  malt,  &c. 
— The  merits  of  these  mills  consist  prjucipnlly  in 
the  construction  of  the  rollers,  which  are  made  of 
the  bjst  wrought  iron,  case-hardened  ;  will  stand 
recutting  any  number  of  times,  and  be  as  good  as 
new, — an  advantage  which  cannot  be  had  in  mills 
made  with  cast-iron  rollers.  The  feed  is  regulated 
by  a  small  fluted  roller,  which  conveys  the  grain 
between  the  other  rollers,  and  prevents  the  liability 
of  choking-.  The  smallest  will  crush  a  bushel  in 
ten,  and  the  largest  a  bushel  in  six  minutes. — To 
compete. 

Improved  sheep  turnip-cutter. — This  machine  is 
neat,  durable,  and  portable  ;  the  merits  of  which 
consist,  principally,  in  the  horizontal  cut,  which 
reduces  the  friction,  and  makes  the  cut  more  regular. 
— To  compete. 

No.  30. — Mr.  John  Ferrabee,  of  Phoenix  Iroa 
Works,  Stroud. — Threshing  machine,  in  which  the 
feed-rollers  are  dispensed  with.  The  corn  is  pre- 
sented to  the  drum  at  a  tangent  to  the  circle  des- 
cribed by  it.  The  quantity  it  will  scutch  out 
depends  upon  the  power  applied,  and  the  yield  of 
the  crop.  With  two  men  at  the  handles,  it  has 
thrashed  forty-two  bushels  of  oats  in  six  hours.  It 
may  be  driven  b}'  horse-power. 

Chaff  machine.— This  is  a  small  machine,  made 
entirely  of  metal,  and  adapted  for  gentlemen's 
stables.  It  will  cut  about  twelre  bushels  of  ^-inch 
chaff  per  hour. 

A  chaff  machine. — This  is  a  large  machine  fitted 
with  two  knives,  and  may  be  easily  regulated  to  cut 
the  different  lengths  of  ^  inch,  |  inch,  and  f  inch. 
With  two  men,  one  to  turn  and  one  to  feed  the 
machine,  it  will  cut  at  the  rate  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  bushels  jjer  hour,  ^  inch  ;  fifty  to  sixty  bushels 
per  hour,  5  inch  ;  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  per  hour, 
I  inch.  It  is  so  constructed,  that  it  may  be  driven 
by  two  or  more  men,  or  by  horse  power. 

Three  tine  horse  hoe,  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  any  kind  of  points  or  hoes  being  used  without 
removing  the  lines.  The  hoes  are  made  of  chilled 
cast  iron,  equally  as  durable  as  steel,  which  may  be 
readily  replaced  in  case  of  breakage.  The  imple- 
ment may  be  adjusted  to  any  width,  from  seven  to 
twenty-seven  inches,  with  great  facilit}',  and  it 
always  presents  ihe  edges  of  the  hoes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  draught.  It  has  no  joints,  consequently 
is  not  liable  to  become  loose  by  wear. 

Hay  making  machine. —  Constructed  so  that  one 
man  can  easily  adjust  it  to  any  depth,  or  throw  it 
out  of  gear  when  it  has  to  travel.  The  rakes  are  sj 
disposed  on  the  barrel  as  to  render  the  draught  more 
equal.  Can  be  worked  easily  with  one  horse,  and, 
being  constructed  almost  entirely  of  metal,  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

A  Budding's  patent  grass  cutter. — This  machine 
is  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  lawns  or  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  ;  it  cuts  a  width  of  twenty-six 
inches,  and  when  drawn  by  a  small  pony,  will  cut  at 
the  rate  of  an  acre  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  collect- 
ing the  grass  as  it  advances. 

No.  31. — Mr.  Charles  Adams, of  Moor  House,  Kil- 
fon,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset. — A  subsoil  plough, 
of  his  own  invention.  One  horse  can  stir  the  soil  sis 
inches  deep  on  free  working  laud. —  For  trial. 

A  horse  hoe,  of  his  own  invention. — For  trial. 

No.  32. — Mr.  Charles  Appleyard,  of  9,  Montague- 
street,  London. —  A  machine  for  hatching  game  and 
chickens  artificially.     Inventtd  bv  himself.     Made 
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by  Cottam  and   Ilrtllen. — For  competition,  as  a  new 
implement. 

No.  33. — Mr.  Edward  Bowly,  of  Siddington- 
House,  near  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. — A  subsoil 
plough,  of  liisowu  invention. —  For  trial. 

A  scnrifier,  the  iiiveniion  of  Mr.  W.Saunders,  of 
Sheltingford,  Oxfordshire. —  For  tri.il. 
,    No.  3-1. — Mr.  John     Cartmell,     of    Liverpool. — 
Two   gritin  bruisers. —  lo  compete. 

Two  chafi"-cutting  machines,  of  his  own  invention. 
T— To  couijiete. 

No.  3.).— Mr.  JobnChurley,of  Finugby,  near  Bel- 
fast, Ireland. — A  Palestine  plough,  manufactured 
at  llanili,  '24  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

No. o6. — Mr.  Edward  Cockey,  of  Frorae-Sulwood, 
Somerset. — A  chaff-cutter,  of  his  own  invention.— 
To  com|)ete. 

No.  37. — Mr.  James  Comins,  of  South  Molton, 
Devon. — A  one-way  plough,  for  ploughing  billy 
or  plain  land.  This  is  of  his  own  invention. — For 
trial  as  a  new  implenient. 

An  oj) en  furrow  draining  ]>lougb.  It  can  be 
worked  by  four  or  six  horses,  as  it  is  easily  regulated 
so  as  to  plough  any  depth.  This  is  of  Lis  own  in- 
vention.— For  trial. 

No.  33. — Mr.  Joshua  Cooch,  of  Harleston,  near 
Noiihampton. — A  niachine  for  cleaning  or  winnow- 
ing com  and  small  seeds.  Invented  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Cooch. — To  compete. 

No.  39. — I\Ir.  Stephen  Down,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  Somerset. — A  machine  for  washing  and  manag- 
ing seed-wheat  preparatory  to  its  being  SQvvn  or 
drilled  and  thereby  preventing  the  smut  in  wheal, 
which  is  so  generaliy  complained  of.  This  is  of  his 
own  invention.  — For  comjjetition  as  a  new  imple- 
ment. 

No.  40. — Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  of  Banbury, 
Oxon.  —  Patent  land  presser  and  drill. —  i  he  improve- 
ment in  the  land  presser  consists  in  placing  the  press- 
ing wheels  on  levers,  so  as  to  meet  the  inequalities 
of  the  soil,  and  press  the  land  equally.  It  may  be 
used  with  or  without  the  drill.  I5y  removing  the 
pressers  and  substituting  the  shares,  it  acts  well  aj 
a  sim[)le  drill.  The  improvements  in  the  drill  con- 
sist ill  t!ie  plan  of  collecting  the  seed,  and  the 
simultaneous  wav  of  regulating  the  required  quantity, 
and  also  that  it  will  drill  all  sorts  of  grain  without 
the  least  alteration.  It  can  be  made  to  any  size 
required.  N.B.  A  cup  drill  on  an  improved 
principle  can  be  substituted,  if  preferred,  and 
attached  to  the  presser. — For  competition  as  a  new 
implement. 

Improved  turnip  cutting  machine. — Cuts  two 
bushels  per  minute.  The  advantages  of  this  ma- 
chine consist  in  its  bting  made  with  moveable 
knives,  and  cutting  for  beasts  and  sheep — for  the 
former  in  various  sizes  ;  for  the  latter,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
also  in  its  simplicity  of  construction,  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  be  impaired. — To  compete. 

No.  41.— Mr.  Wm.  Ford,  of  Richmond  Wharf, 
Nine  Elms, Battersea. — A  machine.  Its  merits  con- 
sist in  the  economy  of  labour  in  the  manufacture 
of  draining  and  other  tiles  and  bricks;  Invented 
by  Mr.  William  Irving,  of  Lambeth. — F^or  com- 
petition as  a  new  implement. 

No.42.— ^Ir.  Thos.  Fyfe,  of  2(),Tavistock-strect, 
Covent  Garden,  London. — A  horse  rake  of  his 
own  invention. — For  trial. 

A  coulter  for  ploughs.  Its  merits  consist  in  its 
being  capable  of  being  instantly  adjusted  to  the 
greatest   nii;ety,  and  at  once  fixed  in  the  requisite 


position,  without  loss  of  time;  invented  by  him- 
self.— For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  43. — Mr.  William  James  Gingell,  of  Bristol 
and  Wrington,  Somerset. — A  cheese  presser  of 
his  own  invention. — To  compete. 

A  cider  ditto  ditto. 

No.  41. — Mr.  W.  Ground,  of  Whittesley,  near 
Peterhorougl). — A  machine  for  cleaning  corn,  in- 
vented by"  Mr.  Cooch,  with  improvements  by 
himself.— To  compete. 

A  chaff  machine. — To  compete. 

No.  4.9. — Mr.  Wni.  Groundsell,  of  Louth,  Lin- 
colnshire.—.-Vn  imidement  for  protecting  vegeta- 
tion from  the  fly  and  slugs;  invented  by  himself. 
—  For  coin])etitiou  as  a  new  implement. 

Manure  and  tiriii])  <lrills. — To  cgmpete. 

Corn  drill  and  drills  for  general  purposes.— To 
compete. 

A  dre-sing  machine,  of  his  own  invention. — To 
compete. 

No.  46.  —Mr.  A.  W.  Gower,  of  Hook,  near  Hart- 
fordbridge,  Hampshire.— A  corn  and  manure  drill, 
partly  his  own  invention. — For  trial. 

No.  47. — Mr.  Joseph  Cooke  Grant,  of  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire — A  horse  rake,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.—F'or  trial. 

A  horse  hoe,  ditto.  ditto. 

A  machine  for  harrowing  barley,  ditto. 

No.  48.— Mr.  Jo.'<eph  Hall,  of  Fitzroy-street, 
Cambridge.— A  scarifier  of  his  own  invention.— 
For  trial. 

No.  49. — Mr.  H.  J.  Hannara,  of  Burcott,  near 
Benson,  O.xon. — A  harvest  cart,  the  merits  of 
which  consist  in  its  being  adapted  for  the  single 
horse  system  ;  being  constructed  to  carry  an  ordi- 
nary waggon  load  with  the  draught  of  one  horse; 
invented  by  himself.— For  competition  as  a  new 
implement. 

No.  50. — Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Leicester. — 
A  turf  and  stubble  plough. — This  implement  is 
adapted  to  pare  old  or  new  pasture  land  or  stubbles, 
which  may  be  intended  for  burning.  Its  merits 
consist  in  e.xecuting  the  work  with  greater  precision, 
expedition,  and  economy,  than  by  the  floating  or 
breast  spade.  The  turf  is  cut  'off,  tho  uniforni 
width  of  about  fourteen  inches,  and  the  thickness 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  ground,  or  the  will 
of  the  holder,  while  the  plough  is  working,  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  which  is  laid  up  in  a 
curl,  the  grass  side  inwards.  With  three  horses 
and  a  driver,  this  implement  will  do  two  acres  in 
eight  or  nine  hours,  while  if  done  by  the  old  plan,  a 
strong  man  would  not  complete  more  than  three 
roods,  or  an  acre  in  six  days,  at  a  cost  of  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  shillings.  It  is  as  well  calculated 
to  work  on  clover  ley,  or  stubble  ground,  as  on  old 
turf,  and  will  do  an  equal  quantity  in  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  not  d'flicult  to  manage;  any  man 
with  a  little  practice  would  be  able  to  conduct  it  on 
land  of  a  tolerably  even  surface.— For  sale  by 
auction. 

No.  51.— Mr.  Samuel  Jonas,  of  Ickleton,  near 
Saffron  Walden,  Cambridge.— A  drill  for  general 
purposes,  and  for  turnips  and  manure,  with  an 
apparatus  attached  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a 
drop  drill.  The  drill  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Smyth, 
of  Feasenhall.  The  apparatus  for  converting  it 
into  a  drop  drill  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Jonas, 
as  above,  i  he  advantage  this  drop  drill  possesses 
over  the  drop  drills  hitherto  invented  is,  that  the 
apparatus  for  dropping  can  be  applied  to  any 
manure  and    corn    drill,   for  about  one-sixth  the 
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expense  of  drop  drills;  and  its  depositing  the  bones 
and  seed  separately. — For  trial. 

No.  52.— Mr.  Thomas  Teago,  of  Peasenhall, 
near  Yoxford,  Suffolk.— A  drill  with  eleven  shares 
for  all  kinds  of  nnanure,  corn,  and  seeds,  of  his 
own  invention. —  For  trial. 

A  drill,  with  seven  shares,  &c.,  of  his  own  in- 
vention.— For  trial. 

No.  53.— Mr.  William  Irvinp,  rf  Regent-street, 
Lambeth,  Surrey. — A  drop  drill  for  sowing  corn 
and  other  grain,  of  his  own  invention. — Fur  trial. 

No.  34.— Mr.  S.  John  Knight,  of  Maidstone, 
Kent. — Hand-thrashing  machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Barling,  of  JMaidstonc. — To  compete. 
No.  55. — Rlr.  James  Lovoll,  of  Glastonbury, 
Somerset. —  A  hay-making  machine,  of  his  own 
invention. — For  trial. 

No. 56. — Mr.  Richard  Marrctt,  of  Appleadon, 
Newent,  Gloucestershire. — A  horse  hoe,  of  his 
own  invention. — For  trial. 

A  two-horse  swing  plough,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.—  For  trial. 

No.  57. — Mr.  Emd.  Moody,  of  Maiden  Bradley, 
neiir  Mere. — A  root  crusher,  of  his  own  invention. 
The  above  machine  only  requires  the  attention  of  a 
boy,  and  with  the  power  of  a  small  jiony,  will 
crush  sixty  bushels  an  hour, — reducing  the  roots 
to  a  pulp,  which,  mixed  with  a  projioriion  of  cl:aff, 
is  eagerly  devoured  both  by  sheep  and  cattle,  im- 
proving their  condition,  and  preventing  all  waste. 
A  machine  on  the  same  ])rinciple,  but  worked  by 
hand,  requires  but  one  ordinary  man,  and  will  crush 
fifteen  bushels  an  hour,  and  could  be  well  apiilied 
for  grinding  apjiles. —  To  compete. 

No.  58. — Mr.  John  Morton,  of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire.— A  corn  reaping  machine,  invented  by 
himself.  —To  compete. 

No.  59.— ]\Ir.  James  W.  Newbury,  of  Hook 
Norton,  Chipi)ing  Norton,  Oxford. — A  machine, 
the  merits  of  which  consist  in  putting  a  certain 
quantity  of  seed  into  holes  at  regular  distances  ; 
invented  by  himself  and  G.  Saunders,  of  Hook 
Norton. — For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  60.— The  Hon.  M.  W.  R.  Nugent,  of  Higham 
Grange,  near  Hinckley,  Leicestershire. — A  sub- 
pulverizing  plough,  of  his  own  invi-ntion,  with 
improvements  by  Mr.  Wilkic,  of  Addingf.on,  near 
Glasgow,  N.15. —  For  trial- 
No.  61, —  Mr.  VV.  Ogborne,  of  Shirchampton, 
near  Hristol. — An  improved  turnip  hoe.  Its  merits 
are  its  durability  and  small  amount  of  cost,  not 
being  more  than  one  shilling,  and  which  will  last  for 
many  years.  May  be  set  for  one  half-penny. — For 
competition  as  a  new  implement. 

Also  a  lotion,  for  the  destruction  of  maggots  in 
sheep,  without  cutting  away  the  wool.  If  there 
should  be  wounds  of  ever  so  great  a  magnitude,  it 
will  subdue  thb  inflammation,  and  give  them  a 
disposition  to  heal.  It  idso  destroys  all  flyblow- 
ing  and  maggots  whatsoever  in  lambs,  &c. 

No.  62.— Mr.  Zuchariah  Parkes,  of  Birmingham. 
— A  domestic  flonr  mill.  Its  merits  are  its  simpli- 
city of  construction  ;  being  without  any  cug-whcels 
or  complicated  movements,  conscqueiitly  not  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  Portability  ;  being  eiisily  re- 
moved, taking  np  little  room,  the  base  occupying 
only  twenty-iix  inches  square.  Durability  ;  from 
being  mafle  of  steel,  instead  of  cast  iron  (the  mate- 
rial used  in  most  other  uiills),  it  endures  longer, 
and  the  teeth  can  be  re-sharpened  when  r  quired. 
Expedition  and  case  in  working;  an  adnlt  giind- 
ing  and  dressing  easily,  at  one  operation,  a  bag  of 
wheat  pir  day.     N.B.  The  whole  operation  being 


enclosed,  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  any 
portion  of  the  flour  escaping. — For  competition  as 
a  new  implement. 

No.  6'3. — Mr.  Walter  i^almer,  of  Pencoyil,  near 
Ross.—  A  scarifier,  with  surface  ploughs,  partly  in- 
vented by  himself.  Onepairof  horses  can  work  it, 
both  as  a  surface  plough  ami  scarifier  together,  or 
a  .surface  plough,  or  a  scarifier,  separately,  for  the 
purpose  of  deeply  stirring,  and  giving  tilth  to  clean 
land,  or  for  cleansing  that  which  is  otherwise. — 
For  trial. 

No.  G1-. — Messrs.  Charles  and  W.  Philips  and 
Co.,  of  Chipping-Norton,  O.Kfordshire. — A  machine 
of  cutting  turnips,  mangel  wurzcl,  &c.,  for  all  kinds 
of  cattle  ;  and  in  doing  so,  it  makes  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  those  small  chippings,  which  are 
considerable  in  quantity  in  the  niost  perfect  ma- 
chines yet  in  use,  and  which  are  nearly  all  waste. 
It  docs  not  leave  unslit  the  least  slice  of  each  tur- 
nip, as  is  tlic  case  with  most  other  machines,  and 
from  which  results  a  great  deal  of  waste  ;  and  the 
arrangimcnt  of  the  knives  allows  of  their  imme- 
diate adjiis'ment  to  cut  the  slips  of  turidps  of  sizes 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Invented  by  them- 
selves.— For  coni])etiiion  as  a  new  imj)lement. 

A  turnip  cutter,  the  invention  of  Charles  Phillips, 
of  Chipping  Norton. — To  compete. 

No.  65.  — JMr.  E.  Plenty,  of  Newbury,  Berks. — A 
thrashing  machine.  Its  merits  consist  iu  the  horse 
])ower  being  wholly  of  iroii,  and  the  ease  and  sim- 
jilicity  with  which  it  is  put  to  work  as  a  portable 
machine. — For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  66. —  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,of  Pusey,  near  Far- 
lingdon,  Berks. —  A  subsoil  plough,  of  his  own 
invention.— For  tri  •!. 

No.  67.— The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  of  WinkfieUl, 
Bracknell,  Berks. — A  machine  for  dibbling  seeds 
accurately  and  regnlarh'.  The  above  is  of  his  own 
invention. —  For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  68. —  Mr.  Forehead  Singer,  of  J'.erkeley, 
Frome,  Somerset. — A  machine  for  dusting  young 
turni[)S,  to  prevent  the  fly  from  destroyiig  them  ; 
also,  attacherl,  a  simple  but  durable  turnip  drill. 
— To  comjicte  as  a  new  implement,  and  for  tiial. 
No.  69. — Mr.  James  Smith,  of  24,  Soutbgate- 
strect,  Gloucester. — A  ttiinip  cutter,  of  his  own 
invention. — No.  4  is  an  improved  mnchine,  which 
will  adjust  and  vary  to  the  following  len<;ths  of 
cut  : — i  inch,  ^  inch,  f  inch,  1  inch  and  12  inch,  at 
I  inch  ;  it  will  cut  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  fodder 
pf-r  hour  ;  -^  ditto,  50  to  60  ditto  ;  i  ditto,  80  to  90 
ditto;  12  ditto,  100  to  150  ditto.  This  machine  only 
reijnire.s  tt\-o  n)rn  to  v.ork  it. 

A  cheese  prcsser,  three  feet  square. — To  com- 
pete, and  for  sale  by  auction. 

No.  70. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  of  Peasenhall,  near 
Yoxford,  .'^ufFolk. — A  turnip  seed  and  manure  drill 
on  the  sliding  principle,  of  his  own  invention,  on  a 
simple  principle,  for  any  width  between  the  rows. 
A  drill  for  corn  and  general  purposes. 
A  drill  for  turnip  and  manure  ridge,  or  broad 
work,  upon  the  simplest  method  ever  exhibited,  for 
various  widths. — The  above  are  of  his  own  inven- 
tion.— For  trial. 

No.  71. — IMr.  James  Sweetmau,  of  Bristol. —  A 
chaff  cutter,  improved  by  himself. — To  compete. 

No.  72. — ^h:  John  Stokes,  of  Pauntly-court , 
Newent,  Gloucestershire. — A  doublefurrow  plough, 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  IMason,  of  Grafton,  Warwick- 
shiie.  — For  trial,  and  for  sale  by  auction. 

A  wheel  phuigb,  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Mason,  of 
Giafton,  V.'flrwickshire. —  For  trial,  and  for  sa'e  by 
auction. 
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No.  73. — Mr.  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  Kilmersdon 
near  Frome,  Somerset. — A  cart,  with  self-acting 
dray. — For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  74.— Mr,  C.  C.  Waller,  of  Great  Dover-street, 
Borough,  London. — A  dibbling  machine. — The 
merits  of  which  consist  in  the  manner  In  which  it 
drops  the  seed  sown  by  it,  and  also  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  quantity  so  deposited  is  regulated.  It  is 
applicable  for  many  descriptions  of  lands. — For 
competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  75.— Mr.  John  White,  of  Burton-on  Wold, 
near  Loughborough,  Leicestershire. — A  horse  hoe, 
of  his  own  invention. — For  trial. 

No.  76.— Mr.  Wm.  Pendock,  of  Dibdcn-farm, 
Mangotstield,  near  Bristol. — A  scarifier  of  his  own 
invention. — The  following  are  its  chief  advantages  : 
1.  The  improved  alteration  of  the  tine,  the  front  of 
which  stands  six  inches  clear  of  the  frame,  .?o  that 
the  couch  which  collects  before  may  meet  with  no 
obstruction  •  and  if  not  passing  on  either  side,  will 
be  at  liberty  to  fall  over  the  top.  2.  Is  that  of  an 
additional  hand-bar  being  fi.xed  on  both  sides  of 
the  axle,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  tines, 
when  in  the  land,  may  bear  equally  on  both  wheels, 
thereby  preventing  one  wheel  sinking  lower  into 
the  earth,  and  allowing  one  side  of  the  scarifier  to 
work  an  inch  deeper  than  the  other,  and  by  that 
means  throwing  the  scarifier  on  a  twist,  straining 
the  machinery,  and,  in  some  instances,  breaking 
the  tines.  — For  trial. 

No.  77. — Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire — A  double  and  single  cheese  press, 
of  his  own  invention. — To  compete. 

JNo,  78.— Messrs.  Tiiomas  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  tlie 
corner  of  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadillv,  London, 
the  scedsnaen  to  the  Honourable  lio.irds  of  Agri- 
culture of  England  and  Sweden.  —  Not  competing. 

Samples  of  the  most  approved  selected  natural 
grass  seeds,  for  laying  down  land  to  ])ei-i:)anent 
grass,  such  as  tlie  dactyl  is  gloinerata,  festuca  pra- 
teiisis,  piilenm  pratensis,  pwa  pratensis,  jioa  trivia- 
lis,  festucii  duriiiscida,  alopecurus  pratensis,  liolcus 
avenaceu?,  agrostis  sto'onifera,  avena  flavescens, 
poa  neaioralis,  lolium  dristalum,  cynosurus  cristatus, 
festuca  glabra,  festuca  ovina  (var.),  antiiO.xanlhuin 
O'ioratum,  aciiillea  millefoliun),  niedicngo  lupulium, 
trifoliuin  medium,  trifolium  rcpens,  trifoliuni  file- 
forinis,  vicia  se|pium,  &c. 

Gibbs's  ])ur|'le-toi)  Swedisli  turnip. 

Gibbs's  greeri-top  Swedish  turnip. 

Tiiorplaud  green-top  Swedish  turnip. 

Gibbs's  green-top  yellow  hybrid  turnip. 

Gibbs's  rt  d  top  yellow  hybrid  turnip. 

Large  green  globe  turnip. 

Large  wliite  globe  turnip. 

Early  stubble. 

White  tankard  turnip,  green  tankard  ditto,  man- 
gel wurzel,  rohl  rabi.or  Hungarian  turnip. 

Hor.se  beans,  early  mazagaa  beans,  longpods, 
hangdown,  &c. 

Early  white  field  peas,  blue  Prussians,  imperial 
knights,  new  green  dwarf,  wrinkle  manows,  tall- 
imf»eiial  ])eas,  Waterloo  peas,  seniitar  peas,  and 
Other  varieties. 

Lar^e  white  Belgium  cattle  carrot,  large  field 
Altingham  carrot,  &c. 

Chicory,  lucerne,  burnett,  red  cluvpr,  white 
clover,  Sj>urry,  uiilK  t,  Bokhara  clover,  new  cattle 
endive. 

Bnuias,  trifolium  incnrnatum. 

Wheats,  barley,  and  oats,  of  several  varieties,  in 
the  grain  and  eir  ;  also  dried  specimens  of  grasses^. 


as  dactylis  glomerata,  festuca  duriuscula,  festuca 
pratensis,  cynosurus  cristatus,  anthoxanthum  odo- 
ratura,  poa  trivialis,  poa  pratensis,  poa  nemoralis, 
bolcus  avenaceus,  avena  flavescens,  agrostis  stolo- 
nifera,  alopecurus  pratensis,  festuca  sylvatica,  fes- 
tuca glabra,  festucaovina,  poa  cerulea,  poa  pratensis 
proecox,  broinus  arvensis,  brouius  pinnotus,  bromus 
inermis,  festuca  elatior,  brixa  media,  hordeum  pra- 
tensis, lolium  Italicum,  lolium  perenne  (var.),  trifo- 
lium lileformis,  and  other  varieties. 

No.  79.— Mr.  John  Clover,  of  Kirtling,  near 
Newmarliet. — Fouiteen  bushels,  Clover's  red  wheat. 

No.  80. — Mr.  James  Davis,  of  Yatton,  near 
Bristol.— Fourteen  bushels,  "Glory  of  the  West 
red  wheat." 

No.  81.— Mr.  Wm.  J.  Henry  Prickman,  of  C»e- 
dislow,  Devon. — Fourteen  busliels  of  Old  Lammas 
wheat. 

No.  82. — Mr.  Wm.  Woodward,  of  Bredon's 
Nerton,  near  Tewkesbury,  —  Fourteen  bushels, 
cree[iing  red  wheat. 

No.  83. — Mr.  Ed.  Churche,  of  Biddisham,  Ax- 
bridge,  Somerset. — Sample  of  Somersetshire  cheese. 
— For  sale  by  auction. 

No.  84. — Mr,  Ed.  Jones,  of  Kingston  Seymour, 
Somerset. —  Sample  of  best  thick  table  cheese. 

No.  8.3. —  Mr.  John  Leonaid,  of  Wati^r  End,  near 
Dursley,  Gloucestershire. — Sample  of  thin  Glou- 
cester cheese. 

No.  86..— Mr.  J.  B.  Mullins,  of  Wyke  Champ- 
flower,  near  Bruton,  Somerset. — Sample  of  Cheddar 
cheese. 

]Vo.  87. — Mr.  John  Talbot,  of  Bolton-borougb, 
near  Glastonl»ury,  Somerset.  —  Sample  of  white 
Somersetshire  cheese. 

No.  88.— Mr.  Thos.  Taylor,  jun.,  of  Hatton,  near 
Warrington. —  Sample  of  Cheshire  cheese. —  For 
sale  by  auction. 

N,,;  89.— Mr.  Ed.  Fry  Vowles,  of  Wellington, 
near  Ax  bridge,  Somersetshire. — Sample  of  Somer- 
setshire chetse. 

No.  90.— Mr  W.  H,  Wiliiam<!,  of  Codrington, 
near  Chipping  Soilbury,  Gloucestershire. — Sample 
of  tliin  toasting  cheese. 

No.  91.— Mr.  W.  Norris,  of  West  Pennard,  near 
Glistonhurv. — Sample  of  cheese. 

No. 92. — ^Ir.  E.  J.  Lance,  of  Frimley,  near  Bag- 
sh,)t. —  A  collection  of  agricultural  soils,  arranged 
geologically  from  London  to  Cornwall  and  to  the 
North  of  Scotland,  with  specimens  of  various 
extraneous  manures  in  use  for  giving  energy  to  soils. 

Specimens  of  alpaca  wool,  with  fabrics  of  the 
same. 

Agricultural  works,  written  by  himself. — "The 
Hop  Farmer,"  "  The  Cottage  Farmer,"  "  Essay  on 
the  Food  of  Plants,"  and  "  lurnip  Culture;" 
specimens  of  agricultural  produce,  the  effects  of 
"  Humus  Manure,"  with  Bagshot  sands. 

A  drilling  machine. —  Its  merits  consist  in  its 
being  a  band  -drilling  instrument,  for  one  seam 
at  a  time,  to  be  worked  on  the  ridge- or  on  the 
flat,  by  man  or  horse,  in  a  light  and  well-tilled 
ground ;  it  will  draw  a  drill  and  deposit  any 
granulated  humus  or  bone  manure,  with  turnip 
seed,  or  any  grain,  falling  together  into  the  drill  so 
made.  When  the  machine  is  not  wanted  for  draw- 
ing a  drill  for  depositing  manure  or  seed  (cither  of 
which  it  will  do  singly),  the  boxes  may  be  re- 
moved, also  the  drill-iron  and  either  hoe  fixed  in 
the  front  of  one  inch  or  four  inches  wide;  it  then 
becomes  a  hoe,  to  be  drawn  by  a  man,  between  any- 
narrow  cropping,  or  with  a  light  horse  to  break  the 
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ground,  and  cut  up  weeds  with  the  four-inch  cut- 
ter. Price,  complete,  3/.  Tills  is  of  his  own  in- 
vention.—  For  competition  as  a  new  implement. 

No.  93. — Mr.  Henry  Connack  ,  of  106,  Deiinsgale, 
IMancIiester. —  Agricultiuiil  seeds.—  Specimens  of 
grasses,  new  Egyptian  vetch  dried,  nnd  in  allow- 
ing state,  roots,  &c.  Sir  James  Murray's  new 
patent  fertilizers  or  manures,  viz  ,  patent  portable 
guano,  for  potatoes,  clover,  and  all  culinary  crops. 
No.  2,  patent  liquid  guauo,  for  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  flax.  No.  3,  patent  liquid  guano,  for  grass 
meadows,  lawns,  and  gardens. 

No.  94.— Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of '26,  Down  Street, 
Piccadilly,  Middlesex. — Several  varieties  of  British 
and  other  grasses  in  seeds  and  dried  specimens. 

Varieties  of  wheats  in  grain  and  ears. 

Varieties  of  barleys  in  gr  lin  and  ears. 

Varieties  of  oats  in  grain  and  ears. 

Varieties  of  tares  in  grain  and  ears. 

Lentils. 

'J'urnip  seeds,  &c. 

Roots  of  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  carrots,  &c.,  if 
ready. 

No.  95.— Mr.  Robert  Stocker,  of  Long  Ashton, 
near  Bristol. — Mangel  wurzel  roots,  red  globe, 
orange  globe;  Swede  turnips,  Skirviiig's  purple  top. 

No.  96.— Mr.  Cardogan  \Villianis,^  bridge  End, 
Cardiff. — Model  of  a  roller,  on  a  new  principle. 

Models  of  two  im])leiueiits  for  hacking  land. 

Models  for  thrashing  machines. 

Models  for  grubbing  bushes. 

Potatoes  in  a  state  of  preservation. 

A  model  to  show  the  principle  of  a  new  chaff 
cutter. 

A  model  to  show  how  thrashed  straw  might  be 
stored. 

No.  97.— Mr.  T,  L.  Smith,  of  3,  Upper  Wells- 
street,  Bristol. — A  new  horse-shoe,  defending  the 
sole  of  the  foot  against  any  hard  or  sharp  bodies 
which  the  horse  may  chance  to  tread  on,  and  super- 
seding the  use  of  any  instrument  for  picking  the  feet. 

No.  98.— Mr.  W.  H.  Higman,  of  Bristol.— An 
improved  saddle  with  moveable  panncls,  well  cal- 
culated to  give  ease  both  to  horse  and  rider,  par- 
ticularly for  hunting  or  military  purposes. 

Improved  Haimes  for  harness  of  every  descrip- 
tion, with  a  moveable  draft  tug.  The  point  of 
draft  may  be  suited  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  or  in- 
clination of  the  shoulder ;  great  relief  is  afforded  on 
bad  roads,  particularly  with  tender  shoulders. 

Improved  bits  for  the  road,  hunting,  or  driving. 
— By  the  use  of  which  horses  with  bad  mouths  may 
soon  be  improved ;  it  keeps  a  horse's  mouth  cool 
and  moist;  whilst  this  is  obtained  he  will  never 
bore  and  pull  at  the  rider. 

No.  99.— Mr.  J.  Read,  of  Regent  Circus,  Picca- 
dilly, London. — A  medicated  vapour  inhaler,  for 
colds,  coughs,  inflammation,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the 
respiratory  organs  of  that  most  valuable  animal, 
the  horse.  ^  Also,  to  be  introduced  into  tbe 
bladder,  which  may  be  injected  or  ejected  with 
warm  wafer  by  the  instrument. 
_  New  steam  vapour  bath — Made  of  thin  boards, 
lined  with  air-proof  cloth.  By  means  of  the 
improved  stove,  six  quarts  of  water  may  be  made 
to  boil  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  vapour  raised 
to^  140  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  twenty-four 
minutes,  and  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature 
for  two  hours  without  additional  fuel,  supplying 
at  the  same  time  a  medicated  vapour  to  the 
nostrils  for  the  relief  of  colds,  inflammation,  &:c., 
of  the  respiratory  organs. 

The  stomach  pump  and  clyster  apparatus. — For 


removing  oh.struclions  of  tlic  bowels,  gripes,  &c., 
by  the  addition  of  an  oesophagus  tube,  the  stomach 
may  be  relieved  of  wind  colic,  or  the  expansion 
of  gas,  caused  by  eating  wheat  or  any  fermenting 
food.  This  instrmnent  is  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  nobleman,  sportsn)an,  and  every 
person  (interested  in  the  breed  and  rearing  of 
cattle)  in  the  kingdom. 

Improved  hollow  ])rohang,  for  relieving  choked 
or  hoven  bullocks  or  sheep,  which  frequently 
happens  from  eating  greedily  of  turnips,  potatoes, 
&c.  This  instrument  is  mounted  with  an  egg- 
shai)ed  biilh  of  a  proper  size  to  i)ass  freely  down 
the  oesophagus  of  a  bullock,  and  if  the  substance 
cannot  be  easily  ])assed  into  the  stomach,  the 
stiliet,  mounted  with  a  screw,  may  be  bored  into 
the  turnip,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  easily 
and  snfely  withdrawn.  For  relieving  hoven  bul- 
locks that  have  eaten  greedily  of  turnip-tops, 
clover,  or  any  other  green  esculent  food,  the 
probang  sho'.dd  be  j)assed  with  the  stiliet  in  it, 
and  be  moved  up  and  down  a  few  times,  and  the 
gas  will  escape  through  the  small  holes  of  the 
bulb,  then  withdraw  the  stiliet,  and  move  it  as 
before,  and  it  will  give  imineiliate  relief.  These 
instruments  have  been  lately  much  improved,  and 
have  saved  the  lives  of  many  valuable  animals, 
that  must  otherwise  have  perished. 

Hydraulic  machine. — It  is  a  pump  in  miniature, 
and  may  be  placed  in  a  water  pot  or  any  other 
vessel. 

Another  machine,  which  isof  larger  dimensions, 
containing  about  fourteen  gallons  of  water,  sup- 
ported on  four  small  wheels.  'I'he  pump  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  air  vessel,  by  means  of  which  a 
constant  stream  is  kept  up  equal  in  effect  to  a 
double  action  pump.  R^gula^  garden  engine, 
will  discharge  water  in  a  dense  stream  to  a  dis- 
tance of  filty  feet,  and  may  be  worked  by  one 
man  with  case;  it  is  applicable  to  all  horticultural 
purjioses,  particularly  fur  cleansing  wall  and 
standard  trees  from  those  destructive  insects 
which  are  so  injurious  to  the  young  shoots  of 
fruit  trees,  particularly  of  the  peach  and  necta- 
rine, which  produce  their  fruit  solely  from  the 
last  year's  wood. 

Local  fire  engine. — Is  well  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural buildings  in  cases  of  accidental  or  incendiary 
fires;  likewise  for  mansions,  factories,  villages,  &c. 
It  will  discharge  water  in  a  powerful  stream  (at  tiie 
rate  of  tvrentv  gallons  jjer  minute^  to  a  distance  of 
sixty  feet.  The  valves,  being  solid  metal,  can 
never  get  out  of  repair;  if  standing  by  for  months, 
would  be  ready  to  act  in  an  instant.  The  above  is 
the  most  portable  and  powerful  fire  engine  ever  pro- 
duced ;  it  will  pass  any  doorway  three  feet  wide, 
and  may  be  kept  ii  a  hall,  or  staircase  ;  and  by 
shifting  the  fulcrum  pin,  may  be  worked  by  one 
man,  and  is  the  best  adapted  for  all  horticultural 
purposes,  which  the  patentee,  from  thirty -one  years' 
experience  in  the  above  science  in  all  its  branches, 
can  safely  warrant. 

Also  an  oval  copper  vessel,  containing  twenty- 
six  gallons,  particularly  adapted  for  large  conser- 
vatories and  forcing  houses  of  all  descrij)tions  ;  it 
will  pass  through  a  doorway  two  feet  wide,  its  power 
is  equal  to  any  barrow  engine,  and  is  admirably 
well  adapted  for  a  local  fire  engine  ;  il  is  so  portable, 
it  can  be  carried  up  or  down  stairs  by  two  men,  and 
kept  in  a  hall,  staircase,  or  even  in  a  bed-room ;  the 
valves  being  solid  metal,  it  cannot  get  out  of  repair, 
and  is  ready  to  act  in  an  instant. 

Patent  safety  driving  and  riding  reins. — The 
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driving  reins  being  adapted  for  hard  or  tender-  improvements.  A  macLine  for  superseding  digging 
mouthed  horses,  and  can  be  used  with  the  usual  the  invention  of  Lady  Vavasour,  was  tried  but 
kind  of  hit  ;  they  are  intended  to  drive  from  the  proved  a  complete  fuil.ii-e.  A  plough  mvented  by 
check  loop  or  easy  part  ofthe  bit,  and  being  made  Mr.  1'.  Huclcvale,  Over  Norton,  Oxford,  %Ya3  gene- 
elastic,  give  ease  to  the  horse's  mouth  and  to  the  rally  sdmired  for  us  novel  and  simple  construction. 
hand  of  the  driver.  They  are  constructed  so  as  The  share  of  this  instrument  being  made  to  slntt,  a 
to  be  a  complete  safety  rein,  having  an  additional  furrow  could  be  taken  right  or  left— this  the  com. 
pair  which  is  attached  to  thelower  loop  of  the  bit,  pany  considered  a  great  advantage,  enabling  the 
and  in  case  of  need  is  hrought  into  immediate  use  ploughman  to  execute  his  work  without  losmg  a  toot 
with  one  hand  part,  giving  increased  command  of  ground.  There  were  also  Masou  s  impioveU 
over  the  anunal,  and  combining  all  the  securities  Warwickshire  one- wheel  plough,  with  double  shares 
ofan  extra  pair  of  reins.  The  riding  reins  will  be  adapted  for  light  soils  ;  a  patent  conical  wheel 
found  for  ladies' bridles  to  possess  great  advan-  plough,  with  tension  share  and  coulter ;  and  a  one. 
tages  over  those  in  general  use;  the  elastic  part  wheel  Scotch  plough,  considered  by  pi actica  farmers 
being  attached  to  the  bradroon,  and  the  other  to  a  very  effective  instrument.  1  he  WinktielU  patent 
the  curb  hit  with  only  one  hand  part,  thereby  dibbling  machine,  mvented  by  the  Kev.  y\ .  L.. 
avoiding  the  unpleasantness  of  having  two  reins  Rham,  wls  an  object  of  great  attraction;  it  was 
in  hand.  stated  to  be  capable  of  dibbling  two,  three,  or  tour 
Extra'  prize  plough,  exhibited  by  Mr.  .Tolin  rows  at  various  distances,  from  8  to  27  inches  apart 
Stokes,  Pountley  Court,  Newent,  Gloucestershire.—  to  deposit  the  seed  and  manure,  and  cover  and  roll 
The  utility  of  this  plough  consists  in  its  lightness  the  same  at  one  operation,  and  complete  tour  acres 
of  draught,  and  the  neatness  and  efficiency  of  the  a-cJay.  Most  of  the  newly-invented  ploughs  were 
work  performed  ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  any  soil,  and  tried  with  Cottam's  dynamometer  tor  trying  tbe 
with  the  slicers  attached  will  be  found  particularly  ease  ofthe  draught,  and  the  number  ol  implements 
useful  for  breaking  up  old  pastures,  strong  soils,  or  submitted  for  trial  was  much  larger  than  on  any 
land  that  requires  harrowing  and  bringing  to  a  line  previous  occasion.  Had  the  weather  been  more 
tilth,  without  the  comiuon  practice  of  kneading  the  favourable,  these  trials  would  have  been,  trom  then- 
surface  with  the  horses'  feet.  The  wheels  regu-  great  interest,  attended  by  a  large  number  ot  practi- 
lating  the  depth  and  width  of  furrow,  the  most  cal  agriculturists;  but  unfortunately  the  very  heavy 
unskilful  plouc^hman  would  be  capable  of  its  rain,  which  continued  to  descend  for  hours  «ucces- 
manao-eraent.  sively,  tended  both  to  limit  the  pleasure  and  the 

range  of  operations. 
TRIAL  OF  IMPLEMENTS.  PRIZES  FOR  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  trial  of  implements  took  place  in  a  field  near         Judges. — Josiah  Parkes,  civil  engineer,  of  London  ; 

Sneed   Park,    in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Parkes,  George  Legard,  of  Pocklington  j  R.  S.  Graburn,  of 

Graburn,   and     Legard    the    judges,    and    Messrs.-  Branswell-cottage.  ,      •,    , 

George  Webb  Hall,  W.  F.  Hohbs,   and  Wm.  Shaw,  To  the  Hon.  Mr.  Nugent,  for  his  subsoil  plough  .  £15 

stewards  of  the  ground.     It  commenced  about  half-  '^'o  Mr.  Howard,  ot  Bedford,  whee   plough 5 

past  five  O'clock  in    the  niorning.   and   occupied  the  '^^l:^^:^^'^Z£:ilullo;:;^;:;.ua 

whole  of  the  day,  tna  s  beino' made   ot  new  inven-  ^"-'^'  „„„•,'  on 

.        ,        •''  1        "   ..•  e         •     1.       1  general  purposes •.••••*     "^^ 

tions    in   almost  every  description  ot    agricultural  TojVlessrs;  Garralt,  of  Leiston  Works,  turmp  and 

machinee,  several  of  which  were  pronounced  by  the  manure  drill 20 

judges  to  contain  useful  improvements,  while  others  "j'o  Ditto  ditto  horse  hoe    ..     10 

were  declared  to  be  failures.  To  Ditto  ditto  cake  crusher.      5 

Notwithstanding  the    unfavourable  state    of  the  To  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Co.,  of  Bedford,  turnip 

weather,  the  interesting  nature  of  the  exhibition  at-  cutter    ' ^ 

tracted  a  large  number  of  spectators,    among  whom  To  Mr.  Gingell,  Bristol   ciieese  presser 5 

were  several  influential  gentle.nen  of  the  neighbour-  To  Mr.  Lovell,  Glastonbury,  haymaking  machine  .     10 

hood,  including  W.  Mile.,  Esq..  T.  Kington,  Esq,  To  Mr.  Grant,  Stamford   hor.e  rake 5 

o-    rn  T^    A   I      1    c  1  .1  /  To  Mr.  ap  D.ivid,  Carditi,  harrow o 

Sir  r.D.  Acland,  &c.,  and  many  gentlemen  farmers  '      ^^   l^^^     Glas<row,    trenching   and    subsoil 

from    the  suriounding  counties  of  Hereford,  Mon-  Dlou."*h  ... ^ 

mouth,  Glamorgan,  Devon,  Wilts,  &c.  j^   [\|r^  MaVon',*  Grafton,    two-wheeled   plough, 
Therewereagrcatmanyinstrumentsontheground,  with  knives  attached  for  pulverizing  the  furrow 

consisting  principally  of  ploughs,  of  various  construe-  slice : •  ••••'■•• 

tion,  turnip-cntting  and  d.bbling-machines,    and   a  To  Mr.    Grounsel,  Louth,  an  improved  mode  of 
patent  circular  clod-cutting  instrument.  A  plough,  in-  distributing  manure  and  soot   by  drilling  ma-      ^ 

vented    by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Grafton     Warwickshire,  tJ=m"!  pientyVhorVe  work'ior  IhrVsldn'g  mach'ines       5 

which,  having  two  arms  attached  to  the  share  for  scat-  .j,^  Messrs.  Coltam  and  Hallen,  a  light  grubber  . .       5 

tering  tlie  soil,  did  the  work  of  the  harrow  at  the  same  .j.^  '      j^j^  dyuomomeler. .       3 

time,  attracted  much   attention.     It   was  so  easy  of  jq   j^jp_   Law,  Glasgow,  cart  with  an  improved 

management  that  the  gentleman   who  explained  its  catch "• ^ 

advantages,  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  To     dillo  ditto  expanding  lior^e  hoe      3 

would   frequently  hold  by  one  handle  for  more  than  ']'o  Messrs.  Tliatcher,  cart  with  self-acting  braker.      5 
a  hundred  yards.     Its  lightness  of  draught,  too,  and      To  Mr.  Huck^ale,  liquid  manure  depoMtor  ... ....       o 

the  neatness  and   efficiency  wiih  which  it  performed  To  Messrs.  Ransome,  Ipswich,  an  application  ot 
;.„  ™     1                            11       1     •      1      •.  •        -11.  Infornotive  "steani  DOwer  to  aKiicultiual  purposes     .51' 

Its  work,  were  genera  ly  admired  :   it  is  said,  also,  to  locomoiive  Mcam  ^u^^     I  i  ,„;„„t„n   AA/ilf*   Ho      Ki 

v^„     I      ,  J  .  11       -.1   .1      1-  ..     II  o  Mr.  Cambridgre,  Market  Lavington,  Wilt*,  00.     u 

be  adapted  toany  soil, and,  with  theslicersattached,      ,1,    \,  Iv  1 1       „„^    p,.      r  «rulnn    cocoa-nut 

„  ..•     ,     1  -f-  1    r       1       L-  11         ^  lo  Messrs.  Wildey  ana   Co.,  i^onoon,  cocoa  nui 

particularly    useful   for    breaking    up    old  pastures,  fi|„.e  .heep-nettino- 3 

strong  soils,   or  laud   which  requires  harrowing  and      r^^    Messrs.    Procto'r    Bri'-tol,  turnip    and    chaff 

bringing  up   to  a   fine   tilth,    without    the    common  cutter  coinbined • ^ 

practice  of  kneading  the   surface    with  the   horses'      To  Mr.  Crosskill,  Beverley,  potato  steamer 2 

feet.     A  subsoil  plough,    the  invention  of  P.  Pusey,      To        Ditto  ditto  grass  cultivator    ....       5 

Esq.,  was  also  pronounced  to  contain  some  decided      To        Dit'o  ditto       ;oot  and  lime  depositor      3 
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To  Mr.  Barling,  Maidstone,  nn  improved  mode  of 

working-  a  hand  thrashing  machine £5 

To  Mr-.  Burreli,  Appledean,  Datcli  horse  hoe  with 

harrow  atUiclicd   ■•       2 

To  Mr.  Richniond.  Sulford,  Worth's  ckafl"  culler.  .      3 
Ta    Mr.  Dean,  Birmingham,  corn  grinding   and 

dressing  mill    5 

To  Mr.  Strallon,  Bristol,  cross-lock  waggon  and 

g-eneral  exhibition  of  carts  and  waggons  10 

SEED-WHEAT. 
Judges. —  Geo.  Kimberley,  of  Trotsworth  ;   John 
Bright,  of  Teddesley-park  farm  ;  Thomas  La  Coste,  of 
Chertsey. 

The  following  are  the  three  best  samples  of  seed,  se- 
lected for  trial  under  the  direction  of  the  society  :  — 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brickman,  Crediton,  "  Old  Lammas"  while 
wheat;  Mr.  William  Woodward,  Bredon's  Norton, 
Tewkesbury,  Ihe  "  Creeping  Red"  wheat  ;  Mr. 
James  Davis,  Yallon,  near  Bristol,  the  "  Glory  of 
the  West''  red  wheat. 

CHEESE. 
Judges.— John  Kinder,  of  Sandridgebury  ;  Stephen 
Grantham,  of  Sloneham  ;    Rev.  J.   R.    Sinyiiiies,  of 
Lynch-court. 

To  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Baltonsborough,  near  Glas- 
tonbury, for  white  Somerset* hire  ctieese    £10 

To  Mr.  Edwd.  Church,  Biddiiham,  Axbridge,  for 

Somersetshire  cheese 5 

THE  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 
The  public  eshibition  of  ploughing  in  competi- 
tion for  the  several  premiums  offered,  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  in  a  field  in  the  occupation  of  Philip 
John  Miles,  Esq.,  of  Leigh  Court,  and  situated  near 
Beggar's  Busb,  on  the  high  road  to  Pill  and  Ports- 
head. 

The  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  less  favourable 
than  could  have  been  desired  ;  but  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  operation,  and  its  importance  as  a 
branch  of  the  agricultural  art,  attracted  a  very  large 
concourse  of  spectators,  including  a  large  ])roportion 
of  practical  farmers.  The  hour  named  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  match  was  twelve  o'clock;  but 
for  upwards  of  two  hours  before  that  period  the 
roads  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  f5eld 
were  thronged  by  persons  from  Bristol,  as  well  as 
from  St.  George's,  Abbotts  Leigh,  and  the  surround- 
ing villages,  who  were  anxious  to  get  a  view  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  field  contained  about  20  acres,  but  it  was  not 
considered  a  very  favourable  spot,  as  it  turned  up 
stony,  and  in  some  instances  would  hardly  admit  of 
ploughing  to  the  requisite  depth  of  four  inches. 

On  the  ground  were  a  vast  nninber  of  fashionable 
equipages,  upwards  of  1,000  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, and  from  4,000  to  5,000  foot  spectators.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  in  a 
carriage  with  the  lady  of  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.,  of  Leigh 
Court,  where  his  royal  highness  was  staying.  He 
watched  the  proceedings,  in  which  he  appeared  to 
take  great  interest,  for  several  hours.  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
and  other  distinguished  personages,  were  also  on 
the  ground. 

Forty-six  ploughs  started,  and  the  work  was,  as 
far  as  circumstances  would  admit  of,  cleverly  i)er- 
formed. 

The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  field 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  fair  or  race-course. 
At  about  half  past  12  a  smart  shower  came  on,  and 
much  amusement  was  occasioned  by  the  flight  of  the 
lookers-on,  who  scoured  oil"  in  all  directions  from 
the  field  of  action. 
The  Judges,  Messrs,  W.  and  J.  Arnold,  of  Glos- 


tevshire,   and  S.  Druce,  of  Eusliam,  Oxfordshire, 
awarded  the  Prizes  as  follows  : — 

Pair  of  horses  abre'.st,  without  a  driver. 
Isi  prize,  71.,  was  adjudged  to    W.  Shore,  of  West 

Lavington. 
2nd  ditto,  51.,  to  Samuel  Cook,  of  Tarlton. 
3rd  ditto,  St.,  to  Jacob  Smith,  of  Chippenham. 
4th  ditto,  2/.,  to  James  Harding,  of  Hambrook. 

With  three  horses  and  a  driver. 
1st  prize,  51.,   to  Thomas    W^ells,   Newent    plough 
(drawn  by  three  mules). 

No  competition  for  the  other  prizes. 
To  lads  under  18  years  of  age. 
1st  prize,  51.,  to  J.  Hazel,  Chew  Magna. 
2nd  ditto.  4/.,  to  J.  Wheeler,  East  Colston. 
No  competition  for  the  other  prizes. 
Farmers'  Sons  not  in  business  for  themselves. 
The  prize  of  lOl.   for   farmers' sons  not  in  business 
for  themselves,   was  awarded  to  John  Austey,  of 
Wickwick,  Gloucester. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  re- 
mained on  the  ground  until  the  Judges  had  made 
their  award,  and  presented  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful candidates  in  the  most  kind  and  condescending 
manner.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  four  of  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates who  were  highly  commended  by  the  judges, 
had  10s.  each  awarded  them  ;  and  the  others  53. 
each. 

THE  COUNCIL  DINNER. 

The  council  dinner  took  place  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Victoria  Rooms,  at  Clifton.  This  biiilding, 
designed  from  the  classic  remains  of  the  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture,  is  a  very  noble  structure,  with 
an  extremely  fine  and  spacious  portico,  and  was  on 
the  present  occasion  for  the  first  time  occupied. 
The  hall  is  117  feet  long  liy  o4  feet  wide,  and  in 
height  47  feet.  About  600  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner. 

The  Chairman's  seat  was,  on  this  occasion,  occu- 
pied by  Henry  Handlev,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  having  on  his  right  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, ICarl  Spencer,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor, 
G.  W.  Franklyn,  Esq.,  Baron  Knesebeck,  the  High 
Sheriff,  "1  homas  Jones,  E?q.,  and  the  Town  Clerk, 
D.  Burges,  Esq.  :  and  on  his  left  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  En- 
voy from  the  United  States,  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire, Earl  SjmMS,  Earl  Chichester,  Francis  Savage, 
Esq.,  INIaster  of  the  Society  of  Merchants,  R.  Phip- 
pen,  Esq.,  L.  McAdam,  Esq.,  &:c.,  &c.  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  occupied  the  Vice-Chair. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  company, 
but  we  noticed  at  the  other  table  (he  Eail  of  Zetland, 
Earl  Ducie,  Lord  Poilman,  Sir  John  Johnston,  Sir 
Alexander  Hood,  Burl.,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Bart., 
the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  Wm.  Codrington,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  Robert  Blagdon  Hale,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wm. 
Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Walter  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  R.C.  Tudway,  Esq.,  High  SheriflTof  the  county 
of  Somerset,  W.  F.  KnatchbuU,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman  said  the  first  toast  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  was,  "  The  health  of  her  IMost 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,"  whom  he  prayed  God 
might  long  preserve  to  us,  and  send  a  prosperous 
and  happy  reign. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm  and  pro- 
longed cheering. 

The  Chaihman    said    the    next  toast  he  had 
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to  propose  was  that  of  the  "  Healths  of  Iler  jNIa- 
jcsty  the  Queen  Dowager,  hia  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  Albert  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cauibridgc,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family.  He  knew  how  unnecesary 
it  was  to  preface  tliis  toast  with  any  remarks  to 
ensure  for  it  the  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic  re- 
ception, but  being  on  the  present  occasion  honor- 
ed by  the  presence  of  an  illustrious  member  of 
that  family,  to  which  they  were  all  bound  by  the 
strongest  lies  of  devoted  loyalty,  be  miglit  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  make  one  remark.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  C-imhridge,  who  had 
honored  them  with  his  presence  that  day,  had, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  honoureil  it  with  his  support 
(cheers).  He  was  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Society,  had  constantly  attended  the  meetings  in 
London,  and  on  every  occasion  expressed  that 
anxiety  for  their  success  which  tie  (the  chairman) 
was  certain  his  royal  highness  v^ished  them  with 
the  utmost  sincerity.  He  called  on  them,  there- 
fore, to  drink,  in  the  way  it  merited,  the  toast  he 
had  proposed  to  them. 

'1  lie  toast  having  been  responded  to  in  an  enthu- 
siastic manner, 

7'lie  Duke  of  Caisibridge  said  that  in  rising  to 
return  them  his  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor 
they  had  (lone  him  in  drinking  his  health,  he  could 
assure  theiu  he  felt  not  only  highly  gratified,  but 
it  was  most  satisfactory  to  him  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  attending  a  meeting  at  which  he  saw  so 
numerous  a  company  ot  counirv  gentlc-mcn  assem- 
bled. Though  not  himself  a  practical  fanner,  no 
one  was  more  anxious  to  see  agiiculiure  thrive 
than  the  individual  who  now  had  the  honour  to 
address  theui  (/o«rf  cheers).  It  certainly  must  be 
a  matter  of  proud  gratification  to  every  English- 
man, to  every  individual  of  pioperty  in  the  coun- 
try, to  see  how  agriculture  was  improving  ;  and 
also  to  see  what  he  looked  upon  as  of  equal  if  not 
greater  importance,  that  the  tenants  were  them- 
selves convinced  of  the  good  their  landlords  were 
effecting  through  the  medium  of  this  .Society. 
And  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  that  lie  felt  most 
anxious  for  the  welfare  and  continued  prosperity 
of  the  Iloyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
which  he  hoped  would  every  year  thrive  more  and 
more  (cheers).  Again  he  begged  leave  to  return 
them  all  his  best  thanks  (elieeis). 

The  Chairman  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing 
"  The  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,'"  coui)ling 
with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  ver/rev.  the  dean, 
whom  he  saw  at  the  same  table  with  hitn. 

The  Dean,  Dr.  Lamb,  begged  leave  to  return  t!ie 
cliairman  his  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  way  in 
wliich  he  had  proposed  the  healths  ot  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  company  assemhled  for  liie  iuunner  in  which 
they  had  received  it.  He  w:is  sure  he  spoke  only 
the  feelings  of  the  clergv  when  he  said  they  were 
most  anxious  to  support  a  society  the  object  of 
wliich  was  to  promote  tiie  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
for  they  must  feel  convinced  that  in  doing  so  they 
weie  benefiting  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  H' an  individu;d  by  means  of  nKtcIiiner)', 
or  a  better  cullivation  of  the  soil,  could  bring  two 
acrt-s  of  land  into  production  where  formerly  he 
could  raise  but  one — or  if  he  could  now  produce  bis 
fat  bullock  in  two  years  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  in 
four,  be  conferred  a  benefit  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.  But  there  was  a  more  important  object 
achieved  by  this  society  than  even  improving  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  bettering  the  breed  of  cat- 


tle, and  that  had  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
farmer  himself.  It  had  brought  him  to  apply  hiin- 
self  to  the  scientific  culture  of  his  land,  and  had  thbs 
afforded  Iiim  exercise  for  his  intelligence  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.  I^et  tiie  farmer  be  brougiit  to  ex- 
ercise his  minil,nnd  he  would  ho  certain  to  improve. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN  said  they  would  ill  discharge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  tlie  constituted  au- 
thorities of  Bristol  for  the  kind  reception  the  society 
liad  met  with  from  them,  as  well  as  for  all  the  exer- 
tions thev  had  made  to  render  what  wns  essential 
ready  to  the  hrinds  of  the  society,  if  they  did  not 
take  this  opportunity  of  drinking  "  The  healths  of 
the  Mayor,  tiie  High  Sheriff,  and  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Bristol,"  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society 
for  their  hospitality  and  kind  reception,  (Loud 
cheers.') 

Tlie  ftlAYon,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  felt  that 
a  lieavy  task  was  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  sure 
he  spoke  the  language  of  truth,  when  he  said  that 
tlie  socieiy  had  conterred  a  great  honour,  not  only 
on  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  the  High  Siieriff,  and 
the  Corporation,  hut,  be  really  thought,  it  had 
conferred  a  great  and  lasting  honour  on  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  at  large.  He  felt,  when  he 
looked  around  him,  and  saw  an  illustrious  prince  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick — those  noble  and  distin- 
guished peers  who  wore  an  honour  to  their  country 
— and  the  many  eminent  commoners  of  the  land 
associated  together,  he  must  say  he  felt  it  was  a 
proud  moment,  not  only  for  the  humble  individual 
who  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  office  of  chief  ma- 
gistrate, but  for  the  entire  body  of  citizens.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  for  him  to  say  one  word  on 
the  subject  of  the  benefits  which  the  society  con- 
ferred on  the  kingdom  at  large,  but  he  might  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  say  that  it  had  conferred  and 
would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Its  noble  and  distinguished  members  had  mingled 
with  the  citizens  in  a  spirit  of  kind  and  friendly 
condescension  ;  and,  although  he  did  not  know 
what  the  cyele  of  the  operations  of  the  society  was, 
or  its  intended  movements,  he  yet  trusted  he  might 
venture  to  express  his  ardent  hojie  that  it  would 
again  honour  Bristol  with  its  presence  (much 
cheeiivg) — and  he  was  sure  his  fellow  citizens 
would  join  him  iu  the  wish  he  liad  expressed 
(Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know  hov/  far 
their  meeting  was  honoured  by  the  attendance  of 
distinguished  foreigners,  as,  in  consequence  of  his 
numerous  engagements,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
being  made  known  to  them ;  but  he  knew  there 
was  one  present  —  the  minister  of  the  United 
States.  (Loud  cheers.)  He  perceived  that  they  re- 
ceived him  with  thefeelings  of  arelative  and  a  friend. 
{Cheers.)  It  wasnot,however,in  his  (the  minister's) 
official  capacity  that  he  now  presented  him  to  their 
notice.  On  the  following  day  he  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  so  before  the  assembled 
farmers  of  England  ;  but  to-day,  under  the  pe- 
cidiar  character  of  the  meeting,  it  was  his  privilege 
to  hail  him  as  one  of  themselves,  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  elected. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  here  what  he  was  at  home — 
their  brother  farmer,  pursuing  the  same  objects, 
and  contributing  in  his  own  sphere  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  same  result.  He  gave  them  "The 
health  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  (Long- 
continued  cheering.) 

Mr.  Eyerett  was  loudly  cheered  ou  rising  to 
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address  the  meeting.  He  returned  tliem,  he  said, 
his  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and 
unexpected  honour  they  had  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  him.  He  had  come  there  with  no  other  expec- 
tation or  purpose  than  that  of  being  a  gratified  and 
an  instructed  spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  tliis 
distinguished  institution.  To  find  himself,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  council,  admitted  to  the  high  ho- 
nour of  being  associated  with  it,  was  a  favour  which 
he  assured  them  he  did  in  no  degree  promise  him- 
self, and  which  afforded  him  the  deepest  emotions 
of  gratitude.  He  was  sensible  that  this  honour  was 
mainly  paid  him  in  his  public  capacity,  and  he, 
therefore,  took  great  pleasure  in  behalf  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  country  which  he  had  the  honour, 
however  feebly,  to  represent,  in  making  his  public 
acknowledgments  for  this  tribute  of  good  feeling. 
(Cheers.)  If  he  might  be  permitted  to  echo  the 
words  of  his  royal  highness,  he  could  not  boast  of 
being  a  practical  farmer,  but  this  he  might  say,  that 
he  had  in  las  native  land  always  been  a  diligent 
observer  of  the  great  interest  in  support  of  which 
they  had  assembled,  and  deeply  anxious  for  its 
prosperity.  (Cheers.)  While  he  had  the  honour 
for  a  few  years,  by  the  favour  of  his  countrymen, 
of  holding  the  station  of  chief  magistrate  of  his  na- 
tive state,  it  was  his  good  fortune,  in  that  official 
capacity,  to  contribute  to  the  institution  of  an 
agricultural  survey  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
some  of  the  reports  of  which  had  reached  this  coun- 
try. The  distinguished  nobleman  on  his  right,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  had  very  much  gratified  him 
since  ho  had  come  into  the  hall,  by  informing  hitn 
that  he  himself  had  read,  and  with  pleasure,  some 
of  the  documents  to  which  he  (Mr.  Everett)  had 
now  referred.  He  thanked  them  most  sincerely  for 
this  very  friendly  and  cordial  reception,  and  per- 
mit him  to  say  it  did  not  fall  on  one  who  would  re- 
ceive it  without  grateful  feelings — (cheers).  It  was, 
indeed,  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that  he  found  Ijim- 
self,  though  in  a  foreign  country,  able  to  speak  in 
public  the  language  of  his  native  land,  and  to  find 
that  his  observations  met  with  such  a  response  from 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed — (cheers).  But 
it  waa  not  merely  in  language  that  the  two  countries 
agreed;  many  had  emigrated  from  these  parts  and 
taken  with  them  the  then  modes  of  agriculture, 
which  liad  gone  on  gradually  progressing;  and  even 
their  domestic  animals  bore  traces  of  a  common 
origin,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  farmer  the  dumb  animals, 
though  they  could  not  speak,  proclaimed  that  they 
also  camo  from  old  England  — (gjwt  applause), 
"What  an  insensible  clod  of  the  valley  should  he  be 
if  he  were  not  touched  by  that  which  was  proclaimed 
to  him  hy  the  dumb  animals  themselves — (cheers). 
He  was  afraid  he  had  already  taken  up  too  much  of 
their  time,  and  would  now  only  detain  them  while  he 
again  expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  great 
honour  done  him  by  tliis  distinguished  association, 
and  he  bogged  to  offer  his  best  wishes  for  its  con- 
tinued pro.sjjerity,  and  that  of  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain  generally — (loud  cheers).' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  read  (he   following 
list  of  prizes. 

CATTLE. 
SHonx-HonNs. 

To  Messrs.  John  Parkinson,  of  Ley  Fields,  near  Ne- 
wark, and  John  I'ooih,  of  Cotliam,  near  Newark, 
a  iihort-horned  Bull,  five  yi;ars  and  three  monlh«  old', 
br.-d  by  ;Mr.  Jonas  \Vhittakcr,  of  Burlcy,  near  Oiicv 
_30sovs. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Forest,  ofStretton,  near  Warrinpfton, 


Ciieshire,  a  Short-horiud  Bull,  three  ytars  and  four 
montlis  old,  bred  by  hiiiiself-15  sovs. 

To  the  Rev.  Cliarles  Morduunt.of  Badgwortii  Rectory, 
near  Cross,  Semertet,  a  Short-horned  Bull,  two 
years  and  two  and  a-half  months  old,  bred  by  Col. 
Cradock— 20sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Booth,  of  Killerby,  near  Catterick,  York- 
shire, a  Short- horn  Cow,  five  years  and  five  months 
old,  bred  by  himself — 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Forrest,  of  Stretton,  near  Warrington, 
Chesliire,  an  improved  Siiorthorn  In-calf  Heifer, 
two  years  and  two  months  old,  bred  by  hirai^elf — 
15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  R.  M.  Jaques.of  Silton  Hall,  near  Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire,  a  Short-horn  Yearling  Heifer,  one 
year  and  nine  months    old,  bred   by  himself — 10 

BOVS, 

IIi'nEFonns, 

To  Mr.  John  Yeomans,  of  JMorlon-on-Lugg',  near  He- 
reford, a  Hereford  Gull,  three  years  and  one  month 
old,  bred  by  himself— 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Price,  of  Poole  House,  Uplonupon-Se- 
vern,  Worcestershire,  a  Hereford  Bull,  eight  years 
and  three  monlhs  old — bred  by  himself— 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Price,  of  Poole  Hou^e,  Upton-upon- 
Severn,  Worcestershire,  a  Hereford  Bull,  one  year 
two  weeks  and  three  days  old,  bred  by  himself — 
20  sovs. 

To  Mr.  J,)hn  Yeoman!":,  of  Moreton-on-Lugg,  near 
Hereford,  a  Hereford  Cow,  eight  year^andsix  montlis 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Turner,  of  The  Noke,  Hereford, 
from  the  slock  of  Mr.  Riciiard  Yeomans — 15  sovs. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Smythies,  of  Lynch  Court,  near  Leo- 
minster, Hereford,  a  two  years  and  five  months  old 
Hertford  In-calf  Heifer,  bred  by  himself— 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Burton,  near  Worcester, 
a  Hereford  Yearling'  Heifer,  one  year  and  five 
months  old,  bred  by  himself — 10  sovs. 

Devons. 

Messrs.  J.S.  ]5ultand  J.  Bond,  of  Kingston  and  Heath- 
field,  near'!  aunton,  Somerset,  a  Devon  B(dl,  five 
years  and  three  monthsold,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Quartley, 
of  Molland,  Devon — 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  Webber,  of  Buekland  Chellows, 
Devon,  a  North  Devon  Bull,  three  years  and 
two  months  old,  bred  by  J\Ir.  Quartley,  of  J\Iolland, 
South  Molton  — 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Tliomas  Stephens,  of  Atherslone,  near  Ilminsfer, 
Somerset,  a  Devon  Bull,  one  year  and  seven  months 
old,  bred  by  himself — 20  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Quartley,  of  Molland,  near  South  Molton, 
Devon,  a  Devon  Cow,  seven  years  and  two  months 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Francis  Quartley,  of  Molland — 
15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Quartley,  of  MolUind.near  South  Molton, 
Devon,  a  Devon  In-calf  Heil«r,  two  years  and  five 
months  old,  bred  hy  himself — 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  James  Davy,  of  North  Molton,  near  SoulhMol- 
ton,  Devon,  a  Devon  Yearling  Heifer,  one  year  and 
two  monthsold,  bred  by  himself — 10  sovs. 

Any  Breed  or  Cross. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Short-horns,  IIsrefoTils, 

or  Devons. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Child,  of  Arlington,  near  Haiisham, 

Sussex,  for  the  best  Sussex  IjuU  -30  sovs. 
To  Mr,  R,  P,  Rich,  of  Chippenham,  the  owner  of  the 

second-best  Bull  — 15  sovs. 
To   the    llennurable  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  of    Higham 

Grange,    HiDchley,  Leicester,    a    Long-horn    Bull, 

two  ye.irs  three  monlhs  and  eleven  days  old,  bred  by 

Mr.  Horton,  of  Sherborne,  Warwick — 20  sovs. 
To  Mr.   Riciiard    P.  Rich,   of  Chippenham ,  Wilts,  a 

mixed    or    cross-bred    Cow,  »ix    years    and    seven 

month?  old,  bred  by  himself  — 15  sovs. 
Mr.  IMchard  I'lmcry,  of  Storiinpton,  Sussex,  a  Sussex 

Hull,  two  years  and  five  niouths  old,  bred  by  ftlr.  '1'. 

Childs,  of  Miclulhain,  Sussex — Commended. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Penvam,  of  Leigh,  near  Tewkesbury,  Glou- 
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cestershire,  a  pure  Long-horn  Iq  calf  lleifer,  two 
years  and  four  months  old,  bred  by  himself— 15 
govs. 

To   the  Honourable    iM.  W.  B.  Nugent,    of    llio^ham 
Granjre,    Ilinchley,    Leicestershire,  a  pure  Lt-icester 
or  Long-horn  Yearling  Heifer,   one    year   and  three 
months  old,  bred  by  himself — 10  sovs. 
IJORSES. 
For  Agricullnrnl  Purpflses, 

To  Mr.  Neeld,  M.P.,  of  Grittleton,  near  Chippenham, 
Wilts,  a  Cart  Stallion,  five  yenrs  old— 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Heath  and  Joseph  C.  Gadd,  of  Weare, 
near  Axbriilge,  Somerset,  a  Carl  Stallion,  seven 
years  old,  bred  by  i\Ir.  Jolm  Hibby,  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  near  Welli  — 20  sovs. 

To  Mr.  11.  Daintree,  of  Hemingford  Abbots,  St.  Ives, 
Huntingdon,  a  Cart  Stallion  fSumpson^,  two  years 
old,  bred  by  himself— 15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Shirehampton,  near  Bris- 
tol, a  Cart  iM  are  and  Foal,  the  Mare  bred  by  him. 
self,  and  the  Sire  of  the  Foal  belonged  to  Mr.  Price, 
of  Almondsbury,  Gloucestershire— 20  sovs. 

To  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  of  Blenheim  Palace, 
near  Woodstock,  Oxon,  &  Cart  Mare  and  Foal  ;  the 
Mare  was  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Annesley,  of  Bletch- 
ington,  Oxon — 10  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Daintree,  o€  Hemingford  Abbott*, 
St,  Ives,  Huntingdon,  a  two  years  old  Filly,  bred  by 
himsell  — 10  sovs. 

Mr.  Esicourl,  of  i'^stcourt,  near  Tedbury,  Gloslcr,  a 
two  year  old  Filly — Ciwime>i(lt<L 
Tlinrough'bred. 

To  Mr.  Hillyer  Reeve,  of  Wrough'on,  near  Swindon, 
Wilts,  the  tliorough-bre.l  Srallion  JacR  Tar,  by 
Smilius,  fifteen  years  old,  out  of  Sheldrake,  bred  by 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire — 
30  sovs. 

SHEEP. 
Leicester. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Temp«ford,  near  Biggles- 
wade, Bedford^liire,  a  Shearling  Leicester  Ram, 
sixteen  months  old,  bred  by  himself.— 30  sovs. 

To  Mr,  Samuel  Bennett, ot  Bickerings  Park,  near  VVo- 
burn,  Bedfordshire,  a  pure  Leicester  Shearling  Ramt 
sixteen  months  old,  bred  by  himself. —  15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  Bennett,  of  Bickerings  Park,  near 
Woburn,  a  Leicester  Ram,  forty  months  old,  bred  by 
hmiself. — 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  Tempsford,  near  Biggles- 
wade,  Bedfordshire,    a   Leicester    Rnm,   thiriy-lwo 
months  old,  bred  by  iiimself. — 15  sovf. 
Southdown  and  OTurn  Short-woolled  Sheep. 

To  Mr,  S.  Grantham,  of  Stoneham,  ne:ir  Lewes,  a 
Southdown  Ram,  fifteen  months  old,  bred  by  him- 
self,—.30  sovs.' 

To  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge,  a 
Southdown  Shearling  Ram,  sixteen  months  old,  bred 
by  himself,  — 15  sovs. 

To  Air,  .Fonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge,  a 
Southdown  Rim,  sixty-four  months  old,  bred  by 
himself,— 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  John  Harris,  of  Hinton,  near  Abingdon,  Berks, 
a  pure  Southdown  Ram,  twenty-eii^lit  months  old, 
bred  by  himself. —  15  sovs. 

To  Mr,  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge, 
a  Pen  of  Five  Southdown  Shearling  Ewes,  sixteen 
months  old  respectively,  bred  by  himself.  — 10  sovs. 

To  Mr.  James  Beaven,  Jun,,  of  Thomham,  near  De- 
vizes, Wilts,  a  Pen  of  Five  Southdown  Shearling 
Ewes,  seventeen  nionihs  old  respectively,  bred  by 
himself. — 5  sovs. 

Long- Wool. I.ED  Sheep,  not  Qualified  as  Leicesteus. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Brnadwell,  near  Buiford, 
Oxon,  u  New  (Oxfordshire  Shearling  Ram,  sixteen 
months  old,  bred  by  himself— 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  near  liurford, 
Oxon,  a  New  Oxfordshire  Long-woollt  d  Shearling 
Ram,  filiecn  and  a  half  month*  old,  bred  by  himself — 
15  sovs. 


To  Mr.  Thomas  Well^,  of  Hampnetf,  near  Northleach, 
Gloucestershire,  an  improved  Cotswold  Ram,  forty 
months  old,  bred  by  himself — 30  sovs. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  ne;ir  Burford, 
Oxon,  a  New  Oxfordshire  Long-woolled  Shearling' 
Ram,  twenty-eight  months  old,  bred  by  himself—- 
15  sovs. 

To  Mr.  E,  Smith,  of  Charlbnry,  Oxon,  a  Pen  of  Five 
Shearling  Longwoolled  Oxfordshire  Ewe-:,  fifteen- 
and-a-half  months  old  re«pectivfly,  bred  by  himself — 
10  sovs. 

To  Mr,  Charles  Large,  of  Broadwell,  near  Burford, 
O.xon,  a  Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Long-woolled  Rwes, 
sixteen  months  old  respectively,  bred  by  himself.— 
5  sov.?. 

PIGS. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Thomlinson,  of  Laverock  Bank,  near 
Liverpool,  Lancashire,  a  Leicester  Boar,  two  years 
and  .six  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crofton,  of 
Holywell,  near  Durham  (for  tale  at  the  aucion)  — 15 
sovs. 

To  Mr.  Barnard,  M.P.,  of  Govfield  H.,11,  near  Hal- 
stead,  Essex,  an  improved  Essex  Boar,  two  years  and 
two  monlhi  old,  bred  by  himjelf  (for  sale  by  auction) 
— 5  sovs. 

To  I\Ir.  Joseph  Thomlinson,  of  Laverock  Bank,  near 
Liverpool,  Luncashiro,  a  Leicester  Sow,  two  years 
and  nine  month*  old,  bred  Ity  Mr.  Wm.  DtnialJ,  of 
Salway  House,  Cumberland  (ior  sale  by  auction)  — 
10  sovs. 

'To  Mr.  Barnard,  M.P,,  of  Gosfield  Hall,  near  Hal- 
stead,  E  sex,  a  Pen  of  Three  improved  Essex  Sow 
Pigs,  eight  men' hs  old  respectively,  bred  by  himself — 
10  sovs, 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Mr,  Henry  Brown,  of  StaAfell,  near  Bridgwater,  Somer- 
set, a  Devon  Ox,  five  years  and  five  months  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  R.  Hodge,  of  Goodhurst,  near  Bridgwater 
(for  sale  at  the  auciion)  —  Commended. 

Mr.  Woodwaid,of  Bredon's  Norton,  near  Tewkesbury, 
Worcester,  a  pure  short-horn  fat  Ox,  four  years  and 
five  weeks  old,  bred  and  fed  by  himself — Commended. 

To  Mr,  John  Yeomans,  of  Moretonon-Liigg,  ni.yr 
Hereford,  a  Hereford  Yearling  Heifer,  one  year  and 
six  months  old,  bred  by  himself  — 5  iovs. 

To  Mr,  Thomas  Miller,  of  Castle  F.irm,  near  Sherborne, 
a  five  months  old  Call,  bred  by  himself — 2  sovs, 

Mr.  R,  Beman,  of  Donninp-ton,  a  Cotswold  Wether, 
forty  months  old,  bred  by  himself — Highly  com- 
mended. 

To  Mr,  W.  Ellison,  of  Sizergh  Castle,  Kendal,  West- 
moreland,  a  Sizersh  Boar,  twenty-three  weeks  and 
five  days  old,  bred  by  himself — 1  sov. 

To  Mr.  \V.  Ellbon.ot  Sizergh  Castle,  a  Sizergh-bred 
Sow  Pig,  tweniy-lhree  weeks  and  five  day*  old,  bred 
by  himsell — 1  sov. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE  HEIFERS. 
Mr.  Edward  Bradley,  of  'J're;::urt  Pl."ice,  Cowbridge, 

obtained  the  two   prizes  of  10/,  and  5/,,  respectively 

offered   by  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  for  the  be^t  Glamor- 
ganshire. 

JUDGES  OF  STOCK. 

SHORT  HORNS.-Charles  Stokes,  of  Kingston  ; 
John  Wright,  of  Romclly ;  W  illiam  Trinder,  of 
Wantage. 

HEREFORDS.-.Tohn  Buckley,  of  Normanlon-hill ; 
Tlios.  Wells,  of  Hampnett ;  i  liomas  Chapman,  of 
Stoneleigh. 

DEVONS, — Emmanuel  Pester,  of  Mount  Edgcumbe; 
'Thomas  Cooper,  of  Norton  ;  Sir  Francis  Lawley, 
Bart,,of  Middlelon-hrdI, 

MIXED  BREKDS.-John  Hall,  of  Wiseton;  John 
Ellman,  of  Glynde  ;  E.  J,  Franklyn,  of  Ascntt, 

HORSES.  — R,  Newton  Shawe,  of  K^s.',rrav. -hall ; 
John  Clayden,  of  lilllebury  ;  John  Raymond  Bar- 
ker, of  Fair fo id  Park, 

LEICESTFR  SHEEP,— Joseph  Burgess,  of  Hurst 
Pierrepoint ;  Francis  Browne,  ofWelbourne;  John 
Elliott,  of  Chapel  Brampton. 
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SOUTHDOWN    AND    OTiiFii    SHORT- VVOOLLED 

SIJEEl'.— Robert    Boys,    of    Kustbourue  ;    llcniy 

L<i<rar,  of    Hengrave ;    Peter    Purves,    of    Suffroii 

W  allien. 
LONG-VVGOLLED  SHEEP,  —  William  Gillett,  of 

Soutlilei^'h  ;  Jonathan  Clirkc,  of  Weedon  ;  Richard 

Hewut,  of  Dodford, 
PIGS. — Jesse  Kemp,  of  Uiterby-grove  ;  Thomas  Leo- 

naid,  of  Broxtell ;  Samuel  U'iley,  jun.,  of  Brandsby. 

U'he  catalog-ue  ol  the  beasts,  hors;es,  slieep,  and  pig* 
exhibi'.iil,  contained  510  lol*,  and  comprised  the  various 
breeds  of  the  kingdom. 

The  CirAinsiAN  said  ha  sliould  now  propose  tbe 
healths  of  the  successful  competitors  for  tho  prizts 
in  horned  cattle  —  (cheers). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smytiiiks  said,  I  have  boeu  most 
unexpectedly  called  upon  to  return  thanks  for  thu 
toast  vviiich  you  have  just  given,  as  1  was  not  aware 
even  that  I  was  ono  of  the  successful  candidates  till 
the  noble  Duke  read  my  name  in  tho  list  a  i'ew 
minutes  apo  ;  but  I  feel  so  highly  gratified  at  tho 
success  I  liave  met  wiih,  tlint  I  sh  )uld  be  guilty  of 
ingratitude  if  I  declined  to  respond  to  the  toast  in 
the  best  manner  I  am  able.  When  1  consider  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  these  days  of  universal  energy  and 
enterprise,  to  succeed  in  any  undertaking,  and  ^^h^:n 
I  consider  also  that  these  lewards  are  open  to  the 
■whole  of  the  united  emjiire,  I  cannot  but  feel  liighly 
gratified  at  carrying  off  the  prize.  I  think  1  lu.iy 
congratulate  vou,  sir,  and  the  Society  at  lar^e,  upon 
the  choice  of  the  locality  \\hich  the  council  have 
made  for  holding  our  annual  country  iiieeting  this 
year;  there  i.s  no  place  which  we  yet  visited  wiiere 
we  have  been  more  kindly  or  more  warmly  received 
than  in  this  city.  But  it  is  not  the  gorgeous  ban- 
c|\iet,  splendid  as  it  was,  to  wliich  we  were  invited 
yesterday — it  is  not  the  individual  urbanity  of  the 
Chief  M.igislrate  himself,  exhibited  as  it  was  to- 
wards every  n. ember  of  the  council — it  is  not  the 
liberality  that  has  been  displayed  towards  us  by  idl 
the  institutions  in  the  city,  by  granting  a  free  admis- 
sion to  our  members — it  is  not  the  kind  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  use  of  the  sjdendid  rooms,  in 
which  1  have  now  tho  honour  of  addressing  you, 
which  hiis  been  so  freelv  granted  to  us  by  the  j)ro- 
prietors — it  is  iitne  of  these  lhin>;s,  sir,  but  it  is 
the  cordiality  with  which  we  have  been  received  as 
agi  iculturists  by  the  great  merchants  of  the  most 
ancient  trading  city  in  the  empire,  that  has  afforded 
to  my  mind  a  feeling  of  the  most  |)Uie,  unmi.'jed, 
and  unmitigatt^d  jileasure.  'I'here  has  been  an  at- 
tempt of  late  to  jiersuade  the  people  that  the  interest 
of  the  farmer  is  at  variance  with,  and  opposed  to, 
that  of  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  ;  but  the 
enlightened  citizen  of  Bristol  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered that  tlje  bright  sunshine  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity  can  not  long  illumine  the  abodes  of  ono 
class  of  the  population  without  speedily  extending  its 
genial  influence  to  every  other;  they  seem  to  have 
discovered  tho  great  truth,  that  we  are  bound  in  one 
indissoluble  bond,  and  that  we  must  sink  or  swim 
together.  It  would  ill  become  me,  sir,  to  occupy 
your  time  at  any  grtater  length,  surrounded  as  I  am 
hy  so  many  persons  whose  juactised  eloquence  has 
frequently  arrested  the  attention  of  a  listening  and 
admiring  senate,  and  who,  from  their  information, 
from  tlieir  habit  of  addressing  large  assemblies, 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  are  far  more 
capable  of  afl'oidin^'  information  or  amusement  than 
I  can  he.  But  before  I  sit  down,  1  must  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the 
noble  Duko  and  the  noble  Earl,  to  whose  zeal,  energy, 
and  perseverance,  we  are  mainly  indebted,  not  only 


for  the  formation  of  this  Society,  but  for  its  present 
unhoped  for  slate  of  jierfection. 

The  Chairman  had  now  to  give  the  "  Healths 
of  the  successful  Caudidates'in  the  Show  of  Sheep 
and  Pigs."  Though  he  united  them  it  was  not  un- 
der the  idea  that  there  was  great  cry  and  little 
wool — ( la  lighter) . 

Mr.  PusEY,  M.  P.,  returned  thanks,  and  pro- 
posed "  The  health  of  Dr.  Buckland." 

Dr.  Buckland  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  was 
loudly  cheered  on  rising.  He  was  old  enough  to 
remsrnber  the  time  when  he  first  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  zoology,  which  had  been  tho 
cause  of  his  name  having  been  mentioned  on  the 
jiresent  occasion  wiihso  much  honour — an  honour 
which  he  gratefully  acknowledoed.  He  well  remem- 
bered the  time  when  geologists  were  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  agricultural  surveys  of  certain  coun- 
ties of  Great  Britain  for  the  only  scanty  inforniatlon 
then  published  as  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
soils  and  subsoils,  to  guide  them  in  their  investi- 
gations of  the  subjacent  strata,  the  history  of 
which  they  were  then  beginning  to  explore.  But 
the  tables  ivcre  now  turned,  and  the  time  had  now 
arrived  when  it  was  admitted  by  all  who  had 
brought  the  most  profound  scientific  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  agricultuie  that  there  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  scientific  agriculture,  a  funda- 
meiitai  necessity  of  correct  knowledge  as  to  the 
geological  condition  and  chemical  ingredients  of 
those  rocks  and  strata  which  ^ive  origin  to  soils, 
and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  geologist  is 
especially  directeil.  This  vvas  a  scientific  truth, 
which  our  countrymen  had  been  rather  tardy  in 
acknowledging  ;  but  it  was  also  a  truth  which  had 
long  bei.'n  duly  appreciated  by  our  transatlantic 
brethren  in  the  United  States  — by  those  brethren 
who  were  so  ably  repiesented  by  his  hon.  friend,  if 
he  would  ])ermit  him  to  call  him  so — hy  that  dis- 
tinguished man  who  now  fills  the  high  station  of 
minister  from  that  great  republic  to  this  kingdom 
—  by  that  accomplished  sciiolar  and  cidightened 
statesman  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  to 
whom  the  western  world  had  tor  many  years 
looked  up  as  to  one  of  the  literary  and  sclemific 
luminaries  of  America.  'J'hat  gentleman  would 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had  seen  the  value  and  necessity  of  com- 
bining the  study  of  agriculture  with  that  of  geo- 
logy ;  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
each  individual  state  had  ilevoted  large  sums  of 
public  money  to  such  combined  scientific  surveys 
of  their  respective  terriioiies.  He  could  apptal 
to  Mr.  Piisey,  their  vice-president,  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  submitted  to  him,  in 
December  last,  at  Oxford,  a  splendid  work  then 
just  received,  in  two  4to.  volumes,  on  the  "Agri- 
culture and  Geology  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts," 
by  tho  eminent  Professor  Hitchcock  ;  in  wliich  the 
first  page  he  opened  contained  an  account  of  the  re- 
clamation of  peat-bogs  in  transatlantic  Berkshire, 
of  experiments  identical  with  those  which  Mv. 
Pusey  had  conducted  with  such  j)brfect  and  profit- 
able success  in  that  Berkshire  which  he  represented 
in  Parliament,  and  with  which  volume  Mr.  Pusey 
was  so  enchanted  that  he  instantly  seized  and  bor- 
rowed it,  and  to  this  hour  he  had  not  returned  ir. 
(Immense  latiohter.)  There  was  but  one  point,  rela- 
tive to  which  lie  would  trespass  on  tho  meeting  for 
a  few  moments.  It  was  a  point  which  had  been 
brought  before  their  notice  at  Cambridge,  and  res- 
pecting which  it  was  in  his  power  to   call  their  at- 
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tention  to  an  example  so  cxcL-Uent  tliat  tliey  would 
not  think  lie  was  wasting  tlieir  time  if  he  proceeded 
to  do  so.     At  Cambridge  the  question   was  mooted, 
liovv    far    it    was   desirable   to  establish  through  the 
influence  of  that  society,  example  tariiis  and  experi- 
mental farms.  (Hear,  hear.)     It  was  impossible  to 
expect  that  the  tenants  and   cultivators   of  the  soil, 
wlio  were  not  the  proprietors,  should  comment  to   be 
the  victims  ol  experiments,  some  of  which  might  be 
successful,  and  others  of  which  might  fail.     (Hear, 
hear.)     It  was  in  vain  that  the  society  had  found  its 
attention  called  during  its  short  but  most  profital)le 
existence,  to   such  admirable  works   as  Morton  on 
the  "  Nature  and    Property   of  Soils,"   Liebeg    on 
"  Agricultural    Chemistry,"     Professor    Johnston's 
•'  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology," 
delieered  at  Durham,  and  the  lectures   of  Professor 
Daubeney  on  Agriculture,   at   Oxford.     It    was   in 
vain  that  the  cultivators    of  this   country   had    the 
means  of  reading  such  works,  unless  the  i)roprietors, 
who  had  the  means  tliemselves  of  higher  education 
in  science  and  literature,  would   come   forward  and 
show  their  tenants,  by  their  own  practice  and  ex- 
ample,   what  could  be  done    in    conformity    with 
the  motto  of   the    society,    by    uniting    "  practice 
with  science."     {Cheers.}     He  should  be  ungrate- 
ful    for     favours     received     within    the    last  two 
days — he     should    not     be    discharging    the    duty 
which  he  owed    to    the  gentlemen  asseaibled  if  he 
were     not     to     slate    to     them    the    extraordinary 
delight  he  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  example,  the 
most  useful,  most  successful  example   he  had  ever 
seen  in  practical  agriculture,  which  within  twelve 
miles  of  Bristol  had   been    set   by   his   right   hon. 
friend  the  Earl  of  Diicie.  (Hear).     Tliey  had  heard 
much  of  the  benefit  of  thorough  draining  and  sub- 
soil ploughing,  bat  he  knew  but  few  exam])les  in 
England  (tiiough    there  were  many  in   Scotland) 
— and  some  of  these  had  been  most  ably   pointed 
out  that  day,  moreover,  in  the  lecture  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  to  whom  agriculture  owes 
so  much — he  knev/  of  but  few  cases  except  that  of 
the  example  farm  of  Lord  Ducie,  wherever  it  had 
been  shown  practically  what  could  be  shown  by  the 
application  of  science  to  agriculture.     It  was  a  fact 
that  about  200  acres,  which,  seven  years  ago,  was 
for  the  most  part  a  morass  and  a  wood,  and  the 
best  of  it  grass  land  not  worth  25s.  an  acre,  was 
now  throughout  M'orfh  from  3/.  to  4/.  an  acre,  and 
was  producing  large  wheat  crops   on   every  field 
in  each  alternate  year,  and   artificial  green  crops 
sufficient  to  feed  a  splendid  team   of  Clydesdale 
horses,  an  enormous  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  and 
a  herd  of  short -horned  oxen   and   cows,  without 
making  or  using  a  single  ton  of  hay  throughout  the 
year.      He  could  not  do  better  than   recommend 
every  farmer  present  to  go  and  see  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  imitate  his  example. 
{Cheers).      Let  them  go  and  see  not  only  what  had 
been  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  but  also  what  had  been   done  in 
improved  machinery  in  aid  of  agricultural  labour. 
Let  them  look  to  the  instruments  for  which  they 
gave   prizes    last    year    at    Liverpool.     Let   them 
look  at  the  Uley  cultivator  and  steam-engine,  and 
ploughing     and     other     instruments,     all     made 
in    his    lordship's     own    smithy    at     Uley,    near 
Stroud,   and    then   say    if  his    lordship    had    not 
laid  on  the  agriculturists  of  the   kingdom  a  debt 
of  obligation  which  no  living  man  could  adequately 
repay.     {Hear,  hear.)     Uc  hoped  so  splendid  an 
example  would  be   duly    followed;    and    he   was 
happy  to  say  that  by  his  own  (Dr.  Buckland's) 


humble  instrumentality  the  Uley  cidtivator,  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Lord  Ducie,  and  the  plough 
which  gained  the  society's  prize  last  year  at  Liver- 
pool, were  now  ploughing  their  way  across  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  sotithern  hemisphere, 
towards  New  Zealand  ;  and  he  should  hold  it  ever 
as  one  of  his  proudest  and  most  pleasing  recollec- 
tions that  he  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  scud 
amongst  the  docile  and  interesting  natives  of  New 
Zealand  examples  of  two  of  the  most  improved  and 
most  efficient  scientific  instruments  which,  under 
the  genial  influence  of  that  society,  had  been  ju-o- 
duced  to  aid  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  most  distant  colonies  in  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  globe.     {Loud  cheers.) 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
said  he  rose  to  propose  a  toast  which  would  require 
very  few  words  from  him,  for  it  was  sufticient  for 
him  merely  to  name  it  to  ensure  its  reception  with 
acclamation — the  toast  was  "  Prosperity  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England." 

The   Duke   of  Richmond   had  to  propose   for 
their  acceptance   a  toast  which  he  was  quite  sure 
there  was  no  individual   present  who   would  not 
drink  as  it  deserved,  for  he  believed  he  might  say, 
when  he  was  speaking  of  the  farmers  of  England, 
that  they  felt  it  to  be  their  greatest  gratification  to 
express  their  gratitude  where  they  considered  it  to 
be  due.      If  he   had   not  volunteered  to  read  the 
awards,  perhaps  he  might  have  addressed  them  at 
much  greater  length  than  it  was  now  his  intention 
to  do  ;  but  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  separate 
without  drinking  the  health   of  his  friend  on  his 
right  (Mr.  Handley),  who  had  been  elected   their 
president.  {Cheers.)  He  saw  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  received  the   mention   of  that  toast,  that  they 
confirmed  the  original  appointment  of  Mr.  Handley. 
{Cheers.)     In   Mr.   ILuulley's  jircsence,  he  would 
say  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  one  oi'ihe  first 
individuals  who  supported  the  institution,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  had  now 
the  honour    to  address;  that   he    not  op.ly  attended 
and  did  his   best  in  sjieaking  at   their  first  meeting, 
but  that  he   vv-rote  a  pamphlet,  wliich  was    circulated 
among  the    farmers  of  tlie    country;    and    which,  he 
thought,    very  much    su|iporti'd  those    wiio    carried 
out   the    formation  of    the    society — (cheers).      Ho 
believed  Mr.  Handley  to  be  an   honourable   country 
gentleman,  and    be  knew  of  no  appellation    in    the 
world   that  conveyed  to  him  a  higiier   honour    than 
being  considered  a  real  Ens^lish    country    gentleman 
— (cheers).     That  appellation,   in  iiis  mind,    <ip|)lied 
to  one  who  would   do  his  best  in   the  station  of  life 
to    which  he  had  been   called,  who  would  act  as    a 
magistrate,    because  it  was  neces'sary    that    men  of 
character  should  fill  the  office,   who  would  mix  with 
llie  farmers  in  every  part    of  the  country,    because 
it    was     necessary   that     the     landlord    and    tenant 
should  be  acquainted  wiiheach  oihi^r—  (cheers),  and 
who  never  would  forget  that  the  duty  of  both  was  to 
prouKjte  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  welfare  of 
tiie  country  in  which  they  lived,  and  also  not  to  for- 
get the  labouring  classes — (dicers).     He  would    not 
further  trespass  on  their  notice  at  this  late  period  of 
the  evening,  and  must,  therefore,  now  ask  every  per- 
son piesent,  who  agreed  with  him  that    it  was   their 
duty  to  pay    respect  where  respect  was  due,  to  rise 
one  and  all  and  drink  "The  health  of  Mr.  Handley, 
his  happiness    and    welfare" — (three  times  three  and 
loud  cheering). 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that 
difficult  as  it  woidd  be  under  any  circumstancea 
adeqtiately    to    acknowledge  a  compliment  pro- 
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posed  in  such  terms,  arid  adopted  in  an  assembly 
like  this  in  the  manner  the  one  just  oftered  to  them 
had  been   proposed  and   received,  they  would  be- 
lieve him  when  he  said  the  difficulty  was  increased 
by  his  own  conviction  how  sniiill  were  his   claims 
to  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  jilaccd  by  the 
indnlgent    partiality    of    the    society.      (Cheers), 
His  noble  friend  had  told  them  all,  and  more  than 
all,  he  (the  chuirman)  had  ever  done  to  merit  the 
compliment  he  had  just  received  at  their  hands. 
He    had     had    the     good    fortune,  it    was    true, 
to    be    associated    from  the     commencement   of 
this    society  with  his   friend    Lord    Spencer,  and 
the   Duke    of    Ilichmond.      He  had  then    endea- 
voured  to   enforce   on    those    who    did    him  the 
honour  to  read  the  letters  he  addressed  to  Lord 
Spencer  his  opinion,  tiiat  advantage  would  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  society  as  this.     He   was  in- 
duced to  hope  that  the  inefficiency  of  his  services 
had,  at  all  events,  not  been  prejudicial  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society,    inasmuch  as  he  found  that 
they  now  numbered  amongst  their  members  con- 
siderably   more    than    6,000    persons,     (Cheers), 
And,  let  him  enforce  u])on  them  the  fact,  that  they 
were  6,000  of  the  nobility  and  owners  and  occu- 
piers   of  the  soil  {checrsj,  every  one  of  whom  felt 
the   most  intense  interest  in  the  groat  object  the 
society  had  in  view,  viz.,  to  augment  tiie  means  of 
human  subsistence.     (Cheers).     If  the  society  had 
done  nothing  more,  it  had  at  least  made  agricul- 
ture fashionable.     (Cheers).    They    had  in   every 
part  of  the  kingdom  gentlemen    who  were  anxi- 
ously looking  out  for  the  purpose  of  testing  every 
experiment     the    society   might    recommend     as 
worthy  of  consideration.     They  had  in  every  part 
of   England  gentlemen  who  were  most  carefully 
and  anxiously  investigating  the  quality  of  soils  and 
every  description  of  seed,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
most  preferable;  and,  in  fact,   they  were  paying 
that  attention  which  had  hitherto  never  been  given 
to    those    practical    means  in  agriculture    which 
agriculturists  knew  were  so  essential  to  success. 
But  it  was  not  on   practical  means  alone  tbey  de- 
pended ;    their   motto    was    "Practice   with    sci- 
ence," for  tbey  hoped  to  bring  science  to  bear  on 
the  agriculture   of  the  country.     Li  this  they  had 
been  eminently  successful,  and  if  time  allowed  he 
could  tell  them  the  names  of  those,  the  first  in  the 
ranks  of  science,  who  had  given  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  agriculture.     (Cheers).     Ihat  room 
was  honoured  with  the   presence  of  Dr.  Dealty, 
Professor  IMarchison,  Dr.  Playfair,  Professor  Dau- 
beney,    and    many    others    of    equ;d    celebrity ; 
(cheers )  and  the  society    had  enrolled  among  its 
members  men  who   had    effected   in    agriculture 
improvements  which,  compared  with   those  of  a 
few  years  since,  were  as  the  works  of  a  timepiece 
to  the  movements  of  a  5/.  watch.     He  hoped  this 
society  would  continue  to  prosper  as  it  had  hitherto 
done.     He  then  proposed  the  "  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Directors  of  the  Victoria  Rooms,"  who 
had  kindly  placed  them  at  the  convenience  and 
use  ot  the  society.      (Cheers). 
Tlie  meeting  then  broke  up, 

'i'nURSDAY. 

THE  PAVILION  DINNER. 

This  took  place  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  J'avilion,  a 
description  of  which  appeared  in  a  former  number. 
The  ladies  gallery,  which  was  calculated  to  hold 
■300,  was  completely  filled,  and  formed  an  object 
of  much  attraction. 

Mr.  Handley  occupied  the  ch&lr,  and  His  Royal 


Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  sat  on  his  right. 
Amongst  those  who  sat  at  the  same  table,  we 
observed  His  Giace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Earl 
Somers,  the  American  Envoy,  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  Earl  Chichester,  Earl  of  llchester,  Earl 
Fostescue,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Spencer,  the  Hon. 
Grantley  Berkeley,  the  Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff, 
Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hall,  Mr.  Marmont,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl 
Spencer,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Lord  Port- 
man,  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  and  other  distinguished 
individuals,  sat  in  the  body  of  the  room. 

The  Chairman. — I  give  you  the  first  toast  of  the 
evening,  "  The  health  of  her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jestj',  the  Queen."     (Great  cheering.) 

The  Chairman. — "  The  Queen  Dowager,  Prince 
Albert,  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  all  the  members 
of  tlie  royal  family."  (Great  cheering.)  I  am  well 
aware  that  it  requires  no  observations  from  me  to 
induce  the  toast  to  be  cordially  drunk  in  a  meeting 
of  British  farmers.  (Cheers.)  But  there  are  a  few 
circumstances  investing  it  with  additional  interest, 
to  which  you  must  allow  me  to  allude.  Since  we 
met  twelve  months  ago,  it  has  pleased  almighty 
God  to  restore  the  illustrious  lady  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  to  health.  ( Cheers.)  Since  we  met 
last  year,  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  with 
that  characteristic  anxiety  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  land  of  Lis  adoption,  has  been 
pleased  to  authorize  his  name  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  this  Society.  Since  last  year  her  Ma- 
jesty, her  royal  consort,  and  the  nation  have  been 
blessed  with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  who  is  destined 
I  hope  but  at  the  lapse  of  many,  many  years,  to 
wield  the  sceptre  over  these  kingdoms;  and  it  is 
now  our  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, (Rapturous  cheering) — an  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  that  family  to  whom  we  are  attached  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  loyalty,  devotion,  and  esteem — the 
son  of  George  III.  (continued  cheering), — who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  rejoiced  in  the  designation  of 
the  farmer's  king.  The  illustrious  Prince  to  whom 
I  have  alluded,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  re- 
vered ])arent,  has  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  but  more  immediately  and  directly  as  one 
of  the  supporters  of  this  Society,  done  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  forward  the  objects  for  which  we  are 
now  assembled.  I  call  ujion  you  to  drink  with 
all  the  honours  the  toast  I  have  now  given.  (Great 
cheering.) 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. — I  rise  to  retu  n  you 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  drinking  my  health  in  con- 
nection with  the  toast  of  the  Queen  Dowager  and 
the  royal  family,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  onei)re- 
scnt  must  rejoice  at  the  expression  of  loyalty  with 
which  the  toast  has  been  received.  (Cheers.) 
With  regard  to  myself,  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
I  have  been  most  truly  gratified  ;  indeed  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  express  ray  feelings  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  received  the  mention  of 
my  name.  (Cheers.)  Since  my  arrival  here  I 
have  witnessed  a  most  gratifying  sight;  and  un- 
fortunate it  is  for  me  that  this  should  be  the  first 
time  that  I  have  attended  your  meetings.  I  regret 
not  having  done  so,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
fault  will  not  be  mine  should  I  be  absent  on  an- 
other occasion.  (Cheers.)  I  can  assure  you  that 
what  I  have  witnessed  has  afforded  me  greater 
gratification  than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  and 
this,  conjoined  with  the  honour  of  addressing  so 
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numerous  and  interesting  an  assembly,  mates  mo 
say  what  1  am  sure  you  will  not  be  surprised  at, 
that  I  shall  wish  for  the  honour  of  meeting  you 
again.  {Cheers.)  1  look  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  Society  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
have  been  conferred  upon  this  country  for  many 
years.  It  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to  every 
one  who  wishes  well  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  to 
see  so  many  united  together  for  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  agriculture  j  but  there  is  an- 
other thing  which  1  number  among  the  greatest 
advantages  arising  from  the  Society,  and  it  is  the 
connection  it  forms  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant, 
(cheers) — thus  leading  to  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  that  his  landlord  wishes  to 
make  him  happy  and  comfortable.  But  tliere  is 
another  advantage,  and  it  is  the  bringing  together 
of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  com- 
municate iuiprovements  to  each  other,  aud  in  this 
produce  a  general  improvement  all  over  the  coun- 
try. You  may  readily  believe,  therefore,  that  I 
am  a  friend  to  this  Institution,  and  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  it  may  go  on  from  year  to  year  increas- 
ing in  usefulness  and  importance.     (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman — The  next  toiist  is  tlie  liealtb  of 
the  foreign  ministers  present.  (Cheers.)  I  am  aware 
that  iu  strict  diplomatic  language,  the  term  ''  fo- 
reign" must  be  applied  to  his  excellency  on  my 
rigiit,  the  minister  for  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
reception  you  will  give  him,  you  wdlshow  that  you 
Lave  not  forgotten  th^t  his  ancestors  were  your  an- 
cestors (cheers) ,  and  that  we  are  united  in  tlie  lies  of 
a  coumion  language,  and  of  common  blood  ;  that  it 
was  from  our  shores  that  those  enterprising  men  em- 
barked who  have  raised  a  waste  into  a  mighty  nation 
— in  a  word,  to  borrow  language  peculiar  to  our 
class,  it  is  the  children  of  old  England  who  have 
taken  occupation  of  a  new  continent,  who  have  taken 
possession  under  a  lease,  which  I  trust  will  be 
advantageous  and  interminable.  (Cheers.)  I  am 
suie  you  will  allow  me  to  request  of  my  distm- 
guished  friend  that  when  he  communicates  with  his 
relations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  he 
will  assure  them  how  welcome  they  will  always  be 
to  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  remind 
them  that  her  avocations  are  all  based  on  peace,  and 
that  we  earnestly  prav  that  both  countries  may  long 
continue  to  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  good  will  and 
mutual  advantage.  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  from 
the  expression  of  good  feeling  which  1  am  sure  you 
are  prepared  to  give.  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  "  Hon.  Henry  Everett."  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) 

f  he  Hon.  Henry  Everett — I  beg  you  to  believe 
me  duly  sensible  of  the  kind  feeling  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express  towards  myself  and  my 
country.  (Cheers.)  I  assure  you,  without  affecta- 
tion, that  I  want  words  to  do  justice  (o  my  emotions. 
To  be  received  v;ith  so  much  kindness,  so  far  from 
my  home,  by  such  a  company  as  this,  almost,  I  con- 
fess, overpowers  me  ;  and  let  me  say,  that  in  no  part 
of  this  great  and  prosperous  country,  could  such  a 
reception  be  more  welcome  to  me  than  here.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  that  the  history  of  North 
America  begins  in  this  city,  for  its  first  chapter  was 
written  iu  the  chamber  of  the  INIerehant  Venturers. 
I  am  not  now  alluding  to  that  little  coincidence  to 
which  I  referred  on  a  previous  occasion,  tliat  of 
Columbus  having  resided  here  for  some  time.  This 
was  merely  casual ;  but  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  great 
discoverer — the  man  who,  in  1497,  sailed  from  these 
waters,  discovered  Newfoundland,  and  ran  along 
the  coast  to  Cape  Florida  ;   he  waa  a  native  of  Bris- 


tol, and  was  fitted  out  by  the  enterprize  of  vour  mer- 
chants. You  all  know  under  whose  auspices  the 
settlement  of  New  England  originated  ;  why  the 
rock,  so  celebrated  in  its  history,  was  called,  and  is 
still  called,  Plymouth  Rock.  The  father  of  William 
Pena,  the  great  founder  of  J'ennsylvania,  lies  buried 
in  the  vaults  of  St.  Mary  Kadclilfe,  and  though 
William  Penn  was  not  a  native  of  Britain,  still  1 
have  no  doubt  it  was  owing  to  the  adventurous 
stories  he  had  heard  detailed  by  those  who  had  been 
there,  which  first  turned  his  attention  towards  a 
distant  settlement;  audit  seems  to  he  the  purpose  of 
the  Bristol  merchants  to  keep  up  the  communicotioa 
which  they  originally  began.  This  morning  I 
ascended  the  tower  of  Bla'ze  Caslle,  and  a  lovely 
scene  does  it  coaimand  ;  a  more  beautiful  panorama 
I  never  saw,  but  there  was  one  object  whicii  arrested 
my  attention.  I  could  scarcely  discern  it,  hut 
I  saw  the  masts  of  that  mighty  steam-ship, 
the  Great  Western,  which  the  day  after 
to-morrow  is  to  launch  on  the  deep.  You  desired 
me  to  let  the  people  of  America  know  the  kind 
feelings  which  were  expressed  towards  them  at 
this  table.  Why,  in  fourteen  days  from  the  time 
I  am  now  speaking,  the  tidings  will  have  arrived 
—  almost  before  the  cordial  cheer  has  died  away 
in  this  pavilion  the  news  will  have  reached.  And 
I  assure  you  that  this  community  of  feeling — 
resting  on  common  descent — cemented  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  common  blood,  is  not  confined 
to  commercial  operations  alone — this  is  the  least 
important ;  but  the  common  origin,  and  the  ties 
of  ancestry  actually  make  us  one  people  for  ever 
and  ever — (Great  cheering) — for  every  purpose 
but  that  of  political  jurisdiction  ;  social,  literary, 
moral,  and  intellectual — those  ties  do  make  us  a 
common  people.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from 
your  press  is  received  and  welcomed  by  us,  and 
most  happy  am  I  to  see  that  our  authors  are  re- 
ceived with  favour  by  you.  My  much  respected 
friend.  Dr.  Buckland,  was  pleased  to  pay  a  high 
compliment  to  his  transatlantic  co-operators  ;  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  his  own  excellent  works  are 
as  well  known  in  the  States  as  in  Great  Britain. 
(Cheers.)  We  have  our  eye  on  what  you  are  doing 
for  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  climate  of 
new  England,  though  severer  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  ranging  as  it  does  to  greater  extremes,  is 
not  dissimilar,  so  that  the  people  there  have  full 
means  of  profiting  by  your  exertions.  No  works 
are  read  with  greater  avidity  by  our  people  than 
those  which  treat  of  agriculture  —  treat,  for  in- 
stance, of  such  a  subject  as  that  so  ably  eluci- 
dated yesterday  (INIr.  Smith's  lecture).  Thorough 
draining  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  us,  and  I  am  determined  that  iMr.  Smith's 
pamphlet  shall  be  transmitted  by  this  same  steam 
ship,  (cheers),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
received  and  perused  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
wish  the  intelligent  agriculturists  of  England  to 
know  that  the  benefit  of  their  improve- 
ments and  suggestions  is  literally  sown  broad 
cast.  (Cheers,  and  laughter).  You  cannot  by 
your  improvements  shorten  the  bones  of  a  pig, 
straighten  the  back  of  a  cow,  or  make  the  fleece 
of  sheep  finpr,  but  in  due  time  the  effect  of  all 
your  improvetnents  is  felt  across  the  Atlantic 
(Hear,  hear) ;  and  I  believe  that  this  com- 
munity of  pursuits  in  the  most  peaceful  of 
all  departments  of  national  enterprise — as  his 
Royal  Highness  has  well  remarked — cannot 
fail  to  make  both  countries  good  friends, 
both    B9    people     and     nations  )     and     by    Mr. 
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Smith,  of  Deanston,  teaching  us  his  system  of 
thorough  drainagR,  I  believe  it  will  draw  off  the  bitter 
waters  of  international  jealousy.  {Immense  cheer- 
ing). I  believe  it  will  create  a  warra  and  genial 
soil  for  the  production  of  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
harniony.  (Cheers).  I  most  cordially  respond, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  approbation  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  chairman,  that  there 
may  he  peace  betwixt  the  two  countries.  (Cheers). 
I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  speedy 
and  honourable  iidjiistment  of  all  the  existing  diffe- 
rences ;  and  most  happy  am  I  to  say  that  from  all  the 
means  of  information  at  my  command  that  such  an 
event  is  most  likely  to  take  place.  [Chceriny,  ivhich 
continued  for  some  minutes).  And  when  this  little 
cloud  is  once  blown  over,  my  wish  is  that  tlie  two 
nations  may  engage  in  advancing  those  great  ob- 
jects which  improve  the  condition  and  ennoble  the 
character  of  man,  and  that  England  and  America 
once  united,  ihey  could  put,  I  believe,  the  whole 
world  to  defiance  were  it  necessary.  (Cheers).  I 
will  add  nothing  more,  hut  simply  tender  to  yon 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  unexpected,  kind,  and 
hearty  reception.     (Cheers). 

iMr.  Everett  again  rose.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
forme  to  say,  that  having  so  recently  occupied  your 
time,  I  would  not  again  have  risen  had  it  not  been 
by  command.  I  have  been  honoured  to  propose 
a  toast,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  ;  "The  prosperity  of  the 
great  society  under  whose  auspices  we  are  now  as- 
sembled." Tliis  is  a  duty  which  I  can  assure  you  I 
discharge  witli  the  highest  satisiaction.  I  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude  since  you  were  kind  enough  to 
elect  me  an  honorary  member — a  distinction  I  can 
assure  you  which  I  shall  always  appreciate.  But 
it  is  for  other  reasons  than  personal  ones  that  I 
propose  this  toast.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
no  institution  of  the  kind  doing  in  the  world  gr.  ater 
good  than  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, and  let  me  add  that  the  good  it  accomplishes 
is  of  the  highest  value.  (Cheers.)  It  has  been 
said  that  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  there  was  only  one  before,  is  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  race ;  but  what  must  be  said  of  the  la- 
bours of  this  society,  and  of  the  able,  sagacious,  and 
learned  men  whom  it  brings  together ;  the  man  of 
science  united  with  tlie  man  of  practice — men  of 
the  highest  station  in  the  realm  uniting  with  the 
cultivator  in  the  same  pursuit — not  only  making 
two  blades  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  but 
even  doing  this  good  in  a  quadruple  ratio  ?  (Cheers.) 
I  have  been  told,  nay,  the  statistics  have  actually 
been  put  into  my  liand,  whereby  it  was  made  plain 
that,  by  the  improvements  introduced  within  the 
last  tifteen  years,  not  two  plants  only,  hut  four,  and 
even  six  have  been  grown  where  only  one  grew 
befure.  (Cheers.)  To  do  this  is  not  merely  to  be 
a  benefactor  but  a  creator.  If  you  can  double  the 
quantity  of  the  food  of  beasts  and  man,  have  you 
not  doubled  the  extent  of  your  territory  ?  (Cheers.) 
Is  it  not  as  if  you  had  stretelied  out  your  coasts 
into  the  bosom  of  your  sea,  in  order  to  make  an- 
other England  rise  up.  (Great  cheering.)  No, 
make  another  island  like  tin's  rise  up  with  all  its 
deep  waving  fields,  its  green  and  gentle  slopes. 
All  this  you  have  done,  and  all  has  been  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  your  youthful  and  beloved  Sovereign. 
(Great  chccrimj.)  All  this  without  the  cost  of  a 
single  pound  which  docs  not  come  back  in  benefit, 
and  witliout  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  (Clicers.) 
What  is  there  in  all  the  achievements  of  Alexander 
and  CiKsur,  which  can  be  compared   to  a  victory 


like  this?  (Cheers.)  These  are  the  peaceable 
triumphs  of  your  society — triumphs  not  confined  to 
yourselves,  or  your  own  dominions,  but  of  which  all 
nations  share  the  benefit,  and  to  which  all  nations 
wish  God-speed.     (Great  cheering.) 

Earl  Spencer  :  —The  toast  with  which  I  am  in- 
trusted is  one  that  requires  no  argument  from  me 
to  induce  you  to  drink  it.  The  toast  that  I  have 
to  propose  to  you  is,  "  Success  to  the  agriculture,- 
the  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country." 
(Cheers.)  I  know  in  addressing  this  assembly  that 
I  require  to  adduce  no  argument  to  induce  you  to 
accept  the  toast :  had  argument,  however,  been  ne- 
cessary, I  would  have  referred  you  back  to  that 
which  had  made  this  country  a  great  country 
among  the  nations.  And  what  is  that  ?  It  is  the 
union  of  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  and  our 
commerce.  (Cheers.)  It  is  this  union  which  has 
rendered  this  little  island  which  appears  on  the  map 
of  the  world  like  a  mere  spec,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  the  world.  It  has  been  the 
united  energies  of  the  people;  it  has  been  their  ex- 
ertions in  their  different  pursuits;  it  has  been  the 
accumulation  of  what  they  have  produced  which 
has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  what  we  hope  in 
God  we  v^fill  long  continue  to  be.  The  three  great 
pursuits  to  which  I  have  referred  are  intimately 
connected  together.  It  is  one  of  the  wisest 
dispensations  of  Providence  that  we  are  united 
in  this  country  as  in  every  other  country,  by 
dependence  on  one  another ;  and  should  any 
one  of  the  three  great  interests  fail,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  others  will  soon  feel  tFie  loss. 
'J'his  being  the  case,  :;lthough  I  knon-  that  I  could 
address  you  with  confidence,  and  that  you  would 
from  a  frietully  feeling  drink  success  to  those 
other  scources  which  the  toast  embraces,  hut  I 
am  able  to  ask  you  to  drink  it  from  a  regard  to 
your  own  individual  interests.  Those  three 
branches  are  running  a  race  ;  and  you  have  heard 
from  the  American  minister  what  a  prominent 
place  this  city  has  attained  in  the  race,  and  you 
have  receive(l  an  admirable  illustration  of  ttiis, 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Great  Western 
steamship,  which  is  now  about  to  start  on  another 
voyage.  With  respect  to  manufactures,  you 
know  the  enormous  strides  they  have  taken.  Yon 
know  how  they  liave  absorbed  the  advantages  of 
every  scientific  discovery ;  how  anxious  those 
engaged  have  l)een  to  apply  chemical  discoveries, 
mechanical  skill,  and  every  other  kind  of  know- 
ledge to  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  enter- 
prises. \^Mth  regard  to  agriculture,  although  we 
have  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance 
which  scientific  and  jiractical  knowledge  could 
have  aif(;rded,  still  I  think  I  can  confidently  ven- 
ture to  state,  that  in  agriculture  we  stand  very 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  indeed,  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  I  have  shewn  you  our  manufactur- 
ing triumph,  hut  wlicn  I  consider  the  breed  of 
our  domcBiic  animals,  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  as 
much  before  every  other  nation  in  that  respect,  as 
we  are  in  the  i)rogress  of  our  manufactures 
[Cheers).  There  is  one  thing  that  we  farmtrs 
want;  we  do  want  tlie  aj)j)lication  of  science.  It 
was  to  advance  this  object  tliat  this  society  was 
established.  If  it  in-occeds  as  it  has  done,  and 
which  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  do,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  if  manufactures  have  derived  adNantage 
from  science,  that  we,  as  farmers,  shall  also  gain 
by  the  application  of  every  one  of  those  sciences 
that  are  moi  e  particularly  adapted  for  us.  I  am 
confident  that    such  will    be   the    result  of    our 
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societ}'.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  I  was  eager 
for  its  institution  ;  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  am 
eager  for  its  continuance,  luid  the  assembly  which 
1  now  adilrcas  convince  me  that  those  wishes  will 
be  accoinphshed.  If  you  go  on  from  year  to  year 
extending  your  sphere  of  usefulness,  exciting 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  a  spirit 
of  emuhuion  among  the  farmers — and  as  1  see  a 
great  imj'rovcment  in  this  respect,  namely,  in 
more  accurate  attention  being  paid  to  the  results 
of  experience  and  experiments,  for  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  only  test  which  ought  to  be 
applied  to  theory  is  practice— I  am  confident  that 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  will,  ere  long,  be 
reidised  (Cheers). 

The  Duke  of  Richmond — The  toiist  that  I  have 
the   honour  to   propose,   is  tbe  "  Health   of    the 
Labourers"   (Cheers).      Interested  as    all    classes 
are  in  the   welfare  of  eacii   other,  I   know    of  no 
body  of  men  who  have  stronger  claims  upon  the 
occupiers    anil    owners    of    land,    than  the   class 
without  whose  aid  and   assistance   the  soil  would 
not  be  cultivated.      We  know  well  of  how   much 
advantage  it  is  to  us  all  that  we  should  have  skil- 
ful shepherds,  careful  herdsmen,  clever  shearers, 
good  ploughraen,  honest  and  industrious  labourers 
(Cheers).      We  know  them  to  be  a  peaceable,  an 
orderly,  a  loyal   cla«s  ;    and    we   cannot   disguise 
from  oursehes  the  fact 'that  they  have  upon  many 
occasions   exhibited   the   greatest  jjatiL-nce   under 
triads.      If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  S])eak  to  you 
as  an  English  country  gentleman  (great  cheering), 
and  will  state  that  the  class  to  whiih  I  am  alluding 
perform  towards  each  otlier  those  offices   of  kind- 
ness and  charity,  which  fljw  from  the  purest  f.  cl- 
ings, and   the  exeicise  of  which  tends  to  ennoble 
the  owner   of  the   proudest  castle,  as  well   as  the 
occupant  of  the  meanest  co'.tage.     I   am  happy  to 
say  that  associations  for  the  reward  of   honest, 
industrious,  a!\d   meritorious  labourers  have  been 
establirhed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.      It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  attend  many   of  them  ; 
and  may  I,  as  a  country  gentleman,  be  permitted 
to  rtcommcnd  those  who  have    not   already  done 
so,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  attending 
those  meetings,  where   the  clergy,  the  owner,  the 
occupier,  and  the  labourer  sit  at  the  same  festive 
board  (Cheers).      It  is  not  possible   for  any  man 
to  attend  such  meetings  without  experiencing  the 
liveliest  feelings  of    gratification  at  the  laudable 
pride,  the  honest  pleasure,  the   sincere  gratitude 
manifested  in  the  manly  countenance  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  He  feels  rei)iiid  for  former  priva- 
tions, am])ly  rewardeil  for  his  self-denial  and  good 
conduct.   He  returns  home  with  increased  kindly  feel- 
ing towards  bis  employer,  and  with  a  determination  to 
iuiiiil  into  the  minds  of  his  children  those  principles 
he   has   50  successfully   practiseil  liin-.sell',    and  for 
which  he  bus  just  been  rewarded,  and  rewarded  too 
by  those   by   whom   be   had   lieen  esteemed   through 
life.     1  feel   also  that  in   a  great  meeting  like  this, 
of  the  farmers  of  England,  that  we  should  not  forget 
that  a  time  may  arise,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  the  real  interest  of  nitions,  wlien  war 
may  unhappily  desolato  the  world.  If,  unfortunately, 
theso  honors  sliouUI  be  our  destinj ,  I  ask  you  whe- 
tlier  you   would   not  instantly   look  to  the  class  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  1     INlust  we  not  look  to 
men  to  recruit   tlie   ranks   by  whose  good  conduct 
and  united  exertion  our  iiaiioniil  honour  may  be  pre- 
served unsullied,  our  colonies   [ireserved,  our  com- 
merce protected,   and   our   native  land  kept  secure  ? 
(Creal  cheering).     I  know  well  that  it  is  not  neces- 


sary for  me  to  trouble  you  much  on  this  subject, 
because,  from  the  experience  I  have  had — for  1  have 
taken  every  oi)portunity  since  the  war  was  ended  of 
mixing  with  farmers  and  labourers — that  they  will 
receive  with  enthusiasm  the  toast  I  have  to  propose. 
{Cheers).  I  trust  I  may,  without  presumjiiion,  be 
))ermitted  to  say  a  {q\v  words  upon  the  subject  of 
the  meeting  to-day,  and  to  heartily  congiatulato  you 
on  the  increased  and  increasing  prosperity  of  this 
great  societv.  Its  exertions  have  already  produced 
the  greatest  benefit ;  and  I  fondly  anticipate  tlnit  if 
it  continues  to  be  supported  as  it  is  at  present  by  the 
intelligent  farmers  of  England,  that  its  influence 
will  far  extend,  not  only  ns  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Spencer  said,  in  the  way  of  increasing  a  desire  for 
agricultural  improvemerit,  but  in  the  way  of  pointing 
out  the  means  by  which  the  objects  in  view  will  be 
obtained.  (Cheers).  I  feel  that  the  society  does 
one  thing  which  woald  he  enough  for  me,  although 
it  did  nothing  else.  I  feel  it  brings  agriculturists 
togeiher  frem  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not 
j)0ssible  that  we  can  meet  without  deriving  much 
information,  and  at  all  events  we  can  never  part 
without  realizing  what  we  have  hitherto  exjierienced, 
that  every  individual  has  acquired  a  new  friend, 
and  has  never  made  an  enemy.  (Cheers),  1  will 
ocly  say  that  the  question  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, involving  as  it  does  such  mightv  consequences 
to  the  country,  is  a  thing  most  worthy  ot  our  most 
anxious  solicitude,  and  calls  for  the  eftbrts  of  every 
one  who  loves  the  land  of  his  birth.  I  will  now  only 
repeat  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that  I  have 
received  from  the  farmers  of  England  what  places 
me  under  a  debt  of  gra'itude  so  lieavy  that  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  s  ble  to  repay  it;  but  if  you  will  take 
the  will  for  the  deed  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will 
find  no  man  more  anxious  to  j)romote  the  interests 
of  agriculture  thau  the  individual  who  addresses 
you.  (Cheers).  I  now  ask  you  to  join  me  with  true 
British  cheers  in  drinking  to  "  the  Agricultural  La- 
bourers."    (Greut  cheering). 

Lord  PouTMAN  :  I  am  called  upon  probably  be- 
cause I  hapi)en  to  be  the  feeblest  (laughter)  for  tbe 
purpose  of  offering  in  your  name  an  expression  of 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  servetl  us  kindly. 
[ChcenJ .  Gentlemen,  the  strong,  the  manly,  tbe 
vigorous  cannut  feel  so  grateful  as  we  i)oor  crea- 
tures feel  for  the  attention  we  have  received, 
and  tbe  good  arrangements  made  for  enabling  us  to 
assemble  without  inconvenience,  without  pressure, 
butcomfortably,  as  Englishmen  like  to  be.  (Laugh- 
ter). For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  magistrates,  the 
sheriff  and  corporation  of  this  great  city  ;  and  not 
only  do  we,  the  men  of  England,  offer  our  acknow- 
ledgments, but  the  ladies  too  (immense  cheering)  who 
by  their  prosenco  have  adorned  the  Pavilion.  In 
the  name  of  us  all  therefore,  I  present  our  united 
acknowledgments.  ( Clieers.)  His  lordship  then 
alluded  to  the  eloquent  rs  marks  of  his  Excellency 
the  American  minister,  relative  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  plants,  and  stated  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful experiment  vvas  tried  by  a  gentleinati  belong- 
ing to  Gloucester,  in  a  meadow  not  far  irom  Bristol. 
He  also  illustrated  the  benefit  which  arose  to 
agriculture  from  the  application  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  by  referring  to  the  many  useful  and  inge- 
niously connived  implements  which  had  been 
exhibited,  mnny  of  which  had  been  manufactured  in 
Bristol.  His  lordship  concluded  by  proposing 
"The  Mayor,  tin  High-Sheriff,  Magislriites,  and 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Briitol."  (Great 
cheering.) 

Ti  e  Mavor  of  iiristol  returned  thanks.     He  felt 
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deeply  tbe  compliment  which  had  been  paid  to 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  be  could  not  avoid, 
he  said,  expressing  bis  personal  gratification  at 
having- enjoj'ed  tbe  good  fortune  to  officiate  as  iMayor 
upon  so  inieresting-  an  occasion.  (C/icersJ.  He 
felt  that  commerce  and  agriculture  were  most  inti- 
mately connected  ;  they  could  not  exist  without 
eacli  other  ;  and  for  tbe  credit  of  Bristol  be  could 
state,  that  no  attempt  which  had  ever  been  made  for 
fomenting  a  bad  feeling  towards  eiiber  interest  bad 
succeeded.     (Cheeis), 

The  Dl'ke  of  Cambridge:  A  most  agreeable 
duty  falls  upon  me  to  discharge,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  receive  the  loast,  when  1  name  the  subject  of 
it,  with  acclamation  ;— it  is  tbe  Chairman.  (Great 
cheering).  May  1  be  permitted  to  say  a  word,  not 
as  to  tiie  hofiOurable  geatieman's  personal  character, 
for  that  would  not  be  becoming  in  his  presence,  but 
to  bis  merit  in  connexion  with  two  noble  individuals, 
in  instituting  and  bringing  fotward  tliis  admirable 
Society!  '1  be  very  active  and  efficient  part  which 
the  Cljairman  then  took  is  well  known,  and  witli  a 
mere  allusion  to  it,  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  his  health 
and  happiness.     {Great  cheering). 

Tlie  Chaiuman  :  Twelve  months  have  now  elap- 
sed since,  by  the  too  kind  indulgence  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  I  was  placed  in  the  proud 
position  I  now  occupy;  but  till  tiiis  moment  1  never 
felt  the  labour  of  this  position.  {Cheers).  If  I 
fail,  as  fail  1  must  (No,  No,)  in  adequately  expres- 
sing my  thanks  for  the  compliment  yc  u  have  paid  to 
me,  emanaiiug,  as  it  did,  from  such  a  source,  and 
received  as  it  has  been  by  such  a  company,  believe 
me,  that  it  is  not  because  I  feel  too  little,  but  because 
I  feel  too  much.  {Cheers).  Ihider  the  free  institu- 
tions of  this  happy  land,  1  know  vsell  there  is  no 
position  short  of  the  throne,  that  is  not  attainable  by 
the  humblest  individual ;  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  in  their  time  aspired  to 
reach  some  steps  upon  the  ladder  of  ambition,  to 
which  their  dreamy  thoughts  had  been  directed,  but 
not  in  my  most  visionary  dreams  did  I  ever  antici- 
pate tbe  honour  1  enjoy  of  presiding  over  a  meeting 
like  this,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  men  with  whom  I 
feel  a  class  interest — tbe  farmers  of  England. 
(Great  cheering).  Happy  will  it  be  for  me  if  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
Society  have  not  suffered  from  my  inefficiency. 
(Cheers).  Our  objects  have  been  to  promote 
enquiry,  to  promote  knowledge,  to  sifc  if  pos- 
sible the  worth  and  value  of  new  projects, 
to  commend  those  that  are  useful,  and  to  discou- 
rage those  that  are  visionary  and  impracticable  ; 
in  a  word,  to  combine  the  results  of  science  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture.  (C/ieeis.) 
It  here  only  remains  for  nie  to  refer  you  to  the 
pages  of  the  journal  which,  under  the  able  and 
indefatigable  superintendence  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Pusey  (cheers),  has  contained  not  only  communi- 
cations Irom  practical  men,  but  from  men  of 
science,  of  whom  England  has  a  right  to  be 
proud.  1  hope  that  no  one  has  this  day  entered 
the  show-yard  of  stock  and  implements  who  has 
not  felt  his  ideas  enlarged  by  the  inspection.  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that,  by  comparing  the  implements  now  ex- 
l)ibited  with  those  produced  some  years  ago,  they 
are,  I  n)ay  say,  in  the  relation  of  a  well  finished 
time-piece  to  a  5^  watch.  {Cheers.^ — I  hope  that 
no  one  has  enteied  that  show-yard  without  bring- 
ing away  with  him  some  information,  or,  what  is 
of  no  less  importance,  leaving  some  prejudices 
behind    him.    (Cheers.)      The   fllembers  of  our 


Society  now  number  more  than  6,000.  This  I 
submit  as  evidence  that  my  inefficiency  has  not 
operated  unlavourably  ujjon  the  immber  of  mem- 
bers (c/icers)  — (),000  bent  on  improvement,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  one  great  experimental  farm  ! 
I  hope,  sincerely,  that  a  better  system  will  be  in- 
troduced into  many  districts,  and  as  the  means 
of  effecting  this,  our  great  dependence  is  on  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  There  is  yet  ano- 
ther branch  which  I  hope  you  will  find 
beneficial  to  your  interests,  namely,  the  con- 
nexion which  has  been  formed  with  the 
Veterinary  College  of  England,  from  which  we 
have  derived,  and  are  deriving  most  beneficial  co- 
operation. Mr.  Handlcy  concluded  by  again  ex- 
pressing his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  sat  down 
amidst  loud  cheering. 

Mr.  Buck,  M.P.,  said  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  proposing  a  toast  which  he  was  sure  would 
meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  ;  it  was — 
"The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland."  (Cheers.) 
The  honourable  gt^ntleman  passed  a  high  eulo- 
giuin  u|)on  tbe  merits  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  referred  to  it  as  the  parent  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  Scotland,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  Grace  tiie  Duke  of  i^uccleuch,  was 
called  upon  to  return  thanks.  Mr.  Smith  said—"  I 
assure  you  I  rise  with  great  pride,  to  return  thanks 
for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  per- 
sonally, by  coupling  my  name  with  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  Although  I  have 
been  called  upon  rather  unexpectedly,  1  hope  I 
ah  ill  be  enabled  to  convey  those  expressions  of 
kindly  feeling  which  1  know  to  exist  amongst  the 
Members  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  to 
their  brethren  of  England.  (Cheers.)  I  am  proud, 
indeed,  to  liear  it  acknowledged  to-day  in  this 
great  and  respectable  assembly^  that  the  Highland 
Society  is  considered  to  be  the  parent  of  the 
English  Society.  1  can  assure  you  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  with  which  I  am  connected, 
composed  as  it  is  of  men  who  take  an  interest  in 
agriculture,  looked  with  much  interest  at  the  for- 
mation of  your  Society  :  they  looked  at  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  themselves  had  been  benefiled 
for  the  last  40  j'ears  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  own  institution.  {Ciicers.)  We  have  the  mis- 
fortune, if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  live  to 
the  northward  of  you.  We  have  a  worse  climate  and 
worse  soil  than  you  have;  but  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Society  we  have  been  stimulated  to  imfirove- 
ment,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  tbe  best 
agriculturist*  of  England  have  been  astonished  at 
the  progress  we  have  made.  (Cheers).  You  may 
from  this  judge  with  what  interest  we  regarded  the 
formation  of  the  Agricultuial  Society  of  England. 
We  knew  tlie  fair  and  fertile  fields  of  England,  and 
cou|)ling  these  with  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
we  anticipated  that  you  would  accomplish  great  re- 
sults. 'I'hure  are  periods  in  all  states  of  society 
when  a  gloom  will  bang  over  them,  and  at  present  a 
gloom  does  bang  over  us.  I  speak  not  only  as  an 
agriculturist  but  as  a  manufacturer;  and  I  say  ibat 
the  only  legitimate  source  of  relief  must  be  looked 
for  in  tlie  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  perseverance 
of  the  agriculturists  of  England.  {Clieers).  Now,  I 
must  tell  you  this,  and  you  are  no  doubt  pretty  well 
aware  of  it,  that  in  this  kind  of  struggle  every  one 
must  come  forward  ;  that  tbe  exertions  of  thci  landed 
l)roj)rietor  or  the  farmer  are  not  enough,  but  you 
must  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  very  bind  to  exer- 
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tion.  {Cheers).  No  means  can  be  so  effectual  in 
tbe  way  of  accomplishing  as  tliose  you  are  adopt- 
ing, namely,  moving  about  from  place  to  place  with 
your  annual  exliibition.  This  has  been  well  proved 
in  the  case  o(  Scotland,  where  tlie  annual  shiit  of 
place  has  stimulated  not  only  the  nobleman,  but  tlje 
larmer,  the  ploughman  and  the  boy.  (Cheers.)  In 
looking  at  the  progress  whicb  your  society  has  made, 
I  begin  to  have  some  fear  of  your  out  growing  your 
parent.  (A  laugh).  If  you  do  I  think  it  will  be 
irom  the  want  of  willingness  on  our  own  part.  The 
period,  now  happily  gone  by,  when  the  national  spi- 
rit was  called  forth  in  the  defence  of  our  common 
country,  must  be  revived,  although  its  application  is 
fortunately  of  a  peaceful  kind.  The  highest  noble- 
man in  the  land,  as  well  as  the  lowest  person  in  it, 
must  come  forward  with  spirit  and  determination  for 
our  country's  defence  (cheers)  now  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle,  it  I  may  so  speak,  with  all  the 
world.  I  trust  that  the  same  spirit  that  carried  us 
through  the  former  struggle  will  carry  us  tiirough  the 
present  ;  and  remembering  the  words  of  the  immor- 
tal Nelson,  antl  applying  them  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, 1  call  upon  you  to  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment, "  England  expects  every  man  this  day  to  do 
his  duty."  With  the  llojal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  as  your  commander,  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
will  do  your  duty,  and  that  promptly.     (Cheers.) 

Earl  Ducin. — As  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  when  he  addressed  you  did  so  under 
the  character  of  an  English  conntry  gentleman, 
and  as  my  Lord  Portman,  to  my  regret,  spoke  of 
himself  as  an  infirm  individual,  I  appear  in  a  sort 
of  intermediate  ])osition  —  as  a  plain  Gloucester- 
shire farmer.  (Cheers,  and  laughter).  I  should  not 
act  in  accordance  with  that  character  were  I  to  de- 
tain you  long,  or  say  more  than  a  very  few  words  in 
proposing  the  toast  1  am  about  to  give  ;  but  as  a 
Gloucestershire  farmer  feels  diffident  in  giving  you 
his  own  thoughts,  he  thinks  you  will  listen  with 
attention  to  the  words  of  his  Excellency  the  Ame- 
rican Ambassador,  who  proposed  "Success  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England."  I  regret 
that  the  rules  of  society  requires  us  to  call  his  Ex- 
cellency an  "  Ambassador,"  for  when  we  go  home 
and  speak  of  him  to  our  families  we  adopt  another 
language,  and  call  him  our  eloquent,  dear,  and 
warm  hearted  brother.  (Cheers).  His  Excellency 
did  paint  with  warm  colours,  and  with  an  elo- 
quence, purity,  and  beauty  pecidiar  to  himself,  the 
advantages  that  have  and  that  will  accrue  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  In 
connection  with  what  he  said,  I  have  to  state  that 
our  sister  country,  Ireland,  has  n^iw  formed  an 
agricultural  society,  (Great  cheering),  and  although 
that  institution  cannot  be  considered  as  affording 
an  "  example,"  still  I  call  upon  j'ou  to  wish  it 
success,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  that  success  when 
I  see  the  noble  Marquis  (Downshire)  taking  so 
deep  an  interest  in  it?  success.  (Cliecrs).  lam 
sure  it  will  succeed,  because  I  know  how  much 
has  been  done  in  our  society  by  the  noble  mar- 
quis, and  I  now  beg  leave  to  propose  as  a  toast 
"  Success  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement 
Society  of  Ireland."     (Great  cheering). 

Lord  Downshire.- -I  rise  in  pursuance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Council  to  return  you  my  best  thanks 
for  the  distinguished  honour  you  have  conferred 
on  the  Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement  So- 
ciety, and  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  regret 
that  there  is  no  person  present  from  the  sister 
kingdom  that  offers  himself  better  qualified  than  I 
am  to  reply  to  the  compliment,     liut,  in  stating 


this,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  absence  of  the 
distinguished  persons  who  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  institution  has  not  arisen 
from  want  of  interest,  but  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  attend  in  their  respective  districts,  the 
sessions  now  going  on,  and  therefore  their  absence 
does  not  arise  from  apathy  on  their  part. 
(Cheers).  I  am  sure  I  only  express  their 
feelings  when  I  state  that  I  regret  they  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings 
of  this  day.  I  heard  in  another  hall  yesterday  ex- 
pressions that  did  honotir  to  the  speaker,  and 
much  to  his  credit  were  repeated  by  him  this  day  ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  speak  in  too  warm  terms 
when  I  say  that  every  member  who  heard  the 
minister  for  the  United  States  speak  of  the  ties  of 
consanguinity,  must  hope  that  these  ties  may  be 
drawn  closer  every  year.  I  fully  respond  to  the 
sentiment,  and  I  heard  it  responded  to  by  many 
beside  me,  and  the  inference  I  drew  was  that  if 
such  a  feeling  should  be  responded  to  as  existing 
betwixt  this  society  and  America,  how  much  more 
ought  that  feeling  to  be  expressed  in  reference  to 
our  sister  country,  Ireland  ?  (Clieers).  His  lord- 
ship proceeded  to  observe,  t  .at  there  was  still  a 
great  want  of  inforn)ation  in  England  in  reference 
to  the  people,  the  soil,  and  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land (Hear).  He  was  sure  the  greatest  benefit 
that  could  be  conferred  on  that  country  would  be 
a  visit  to  it  by  the  agriculturists  of  England ;  he 
was  sure  that  great  good  would  result  from  it 
(Hear).  He  was  certain  that  it  would  draw  the 
ties  of  good  and  right  feeling  between  the  two 
countries  closer  and  closer.  Every  agriculturist 
who  visited  Ireland  would  find  that  there  existed 
sources  of  great  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  that 
there  might  be  drawn  from  the  country  profits 
which  had  been  altogether  and  strangely  over- 
looked (Hear).  The  object  which  was  had  in 
view  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
prietors and  farmers  who  had  established  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ire- 
land, was,  to  induce  men  of  wealth  and  infiuence 
to  form  local  associations  in  the  different  counties 
and  parishes  of  that  country  :  in  short,  to  pi-evail 
upon  those  who  had  hitherto  not  taken  part  in 
agricultural  pursuits  to  take  an  interest  in  them. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  the  society,  though  it 
had  been  in  existence  only  for  a  short  time 
(scarcely  two  years),  had  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  number  of  local  agricultural 
societies,  and  that  men  of  iiifluence  and  property 
had  come  forward,  in  a  manner  highly  to  their 
honour,  to  advance  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
In  mentioning  this  very  gratifying  fact,  he  s^hould 
neglect  his  duty  were  he  not  to  refer  to  his  noble 
friend  (Earl  Fortesque)  near  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  subscribed  most 
liberally  towards  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Improvement  Society  at  the  time  of  its 
original  establishment,  and  when  that  noble  lord 
filled  the  highest  situation  in  the  government  of 
the  sister  island.  He  had  learned  on  the  j)revious 
day,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  eminent 
agriculturist,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  would  visit 
the  next  meeting  of  the  society  to  which  he  (the 
Marquis  of  Downshire)  had  just  alluded.  He 
was  sure,  from  the  admirable  lecture  which  that 
gentleman  bad  delivered  on  the  preceding  day  on 
drainage,  that  much  good  would  result  to  Ireland 
from  his  visit  (Loud  cheers)  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  into  effect  Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  using  the 
subsoil  plough  unless  the  land  had  been  previously 
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thoroughly  drained  (Cheers).  Before  he  sat  down 
they  must  permit  him  to  say  that  he  wished  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the  English  Agricul- 
tural Society  might  go  on  and  prosper  [Cheers). 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge — The  toast  I  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  is  one  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
receive  with  pleasure.  (Cheers.)  In  proposing  the 
health  of  the  worthy  chairman,  1  sjioke  of  him  as 
oneof  the  founders  of  this  institution,  in  connexion 
with  two  noblemen.  The  health  of  one  of  these 
noblemen  was  drunk  yesterday,  not  certainly  in  so 
numerous  a  company  as  this,  but  still  in  a  large  com- 
pany ;  and  I  have  now  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
other  founder,  Ear]  Spencer.  [Great  cheering.)  I 
am  sure  you  may  well  apply  the  term  benefactor  to 
the  three  founders  of  this  institution.  (Continued 
cheering.) 

Earl  Spencer — When  a  person  in  my  situation 
rises,  he  generally  begins  by  saying  that  the  honour 
was  unexpected.  1  say  so  with  most  complete  sin- 
cerity on  the  present  occasion,  because  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  health  would  be  proposed,  thinking 
that  no  toast  but  what  appeared  upon  the  printed  list 
•would  be  introduced  ;  and  little  did  I  expect  that  I 
sh®uld  have  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  the  high 
honourof  having  it  proposed,  and  of  having  it  drunk 
in  so  flattering  a  manner.  {Cheers.)  I  beg  to  offer 
his  royal  highness  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  his 
kindness  in  making  the  proposition  ;  because  I  will 
say  to  you,  most  truly,  that  it  is  to  me  a  source  of 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  feel  that  I  am  popular  in 
such  an  assembly  as  this.  {Cheers.)  I  have  always 
wished  to  be  popular  with  my  fellow-countrymen  in 
general ,:  but  there  is  one  class  with  whom  I  like  to 
be  popuhir  rather  than  another,  because  it  is  more 
gratifying  to  me,  and  it  is  that  class  to  which  I  be- 
long— the  class  of  landed  proprietors  ;  and  as  the 
farmers  of  England,  one  of  whom  I  am  to  a  very 
large  extent,  are  practical  men,  and  as  in  this  great 
assembly  I  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them, 
my  gratification  is  encreased.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  pursuit  to  which  I  apply  myself.  It  constitutes 
the  extent  and  occupation  of  my  life,  and  when 
gratifying  myself,  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  doing  some 
good  to  ray  country.  This  being  my  feelings,  I  need 
not  say  that  having  my  health  received  as  it  was, 
has  aftbrded  me  a  satisfaction  whicli  it  is  far  beyond 
my  power  to  express.  [Cheers.)  I  must  attribute 
the  compliment  to  the  part  I  took  in  establishing 
this  society.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Duke  of  Rich° 
mond,  Mr.  Handley,  and  myself,  were  the  first  who 
took  up  the  subject.  We  took  it  up  because  we  felt 
that  such  a  society  was  wanted.  We  saw  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  had 
produced.  We  thought  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  similar  society,  established  in  England, 
should  not  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
I  am  sanguinely  convinced  that  such  will 
be  'the  case.  (Great  cheering.  I  see  the 
exertions  farmers  are  making  j  I  mix  a 
great  deal  with  practical  farmers,  and  am  proud 
and  happy  in  saying  that  many  of  them  are  my 
intimate  friends.  I  see  and  hear  what  they  sec  and 
hear ;  and  I  have  to  state  that  among  many  who 
have  till  lately  taken  no  interest  in  agricultural 
improvt-ment,  there  is  a  disposition  manifested  to 
investigate  the  different  results  which  arise  from 
different  processes  •  and  when  this  disposition  is 
developed,  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  know- 
lege  and  of  facts  brought  together  by  which  the 
scientific  man  may  apply  his  principles  to  the 
result  of  practical  experience.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  look  back  to  the  part  I  took  in  the  esta- 


blishment of  this  society  with  the  greatest  gratifi- 
cation, and  I  shall  do  so  to  the  longest  day  of  my 
life.  [Great  cheering.) 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  proposing  the  toast 
appropriated  to  his  Grace,  said  that  after  the  bril- 
liant display  of  eloquence  they  had  that  day  heard, 
he  should  have  been  reluctant  to  intrude  npon 
them  any  remarks  of  his  own,  had  he  not  been 
honoured  by  having  entrusted  to  him  a  toast  which 
he  was  certain  would  form  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
his  addressing  them.  He  need  not  assure  any 
assembly  of  British  farmers,  that  unless  patronised 
by  female  smiles — {laughter) — he  said  unless  pa- 
tronised by  female  smiles — {reneived  laughter)— 
they  of  the  male  sex  might  lose  their  ingenuity  in 
inventing  machines.  {Immense  laughter,  in.  lohich 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  joined  most  heartily.)  He 
said  that  they  of  the  male  sex  might  lose  their 
ingenuity  in  inventing  machines  to  bring  agricul- 
ture to  perfection ;  but  unless  smiled  on  by  the 
fair  sex,  he  need  not  tell  them  that  neither  agricul- 
ture nor  commerce  could  flourish.  [Laughter.) 
lie  would  not  trespass  longer  on  their  time — 
{laughter) — but  give  the  toast  to  which  he  knew 
they  would  respond — "The  Ladies  of  Bristol." 
{Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  : — The  last  toast  is  that  of  the 
noble  lord  into  whose  hands  I  resign  the  duties 
wliich  thus  far  I  have  so  imperfectly  performed — 
"  I'hc  Earl  of  Hardwicke,"  who,  had  he  been  here, 
and  attached  as  he  is  to  agriculture,  would  have 
addressed  you,  I  am  sure,  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  afforded  you  much  gratification ;  but  he  is  at 
this  moment  paying  his  respects  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  whom  we  so  lately  rejoiced  to  receive  in 
our  isle.  {Cheers).  1  need  scarcely  tell  you  that 
the  noble  Earl  is  ably  represented  upon  this  occa- 
sion by  my  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Wm.  Miles. 
[Great  cheering.)  And  if  any  circumstance  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  another,  it  was  that 
my  friend  in  boyhood  and  in  maturer  years  should 
be  my  colleague  upon  this  occasion.  In  Lord 
Hardwicke  you  see  one  not  less  anxious  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Society  than  I  am — [cheers) — one 
who  is  admired  as  a  neighbour  and  a  friend,  and 
one  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  district.  [Cheers.)  The 
chairman  then  gave — "The  Earl  of  Hardwicke," 
who  is  respresentcd  upon  this  occasion  by  Mr.  W. 
JVliles.  [Cheers.) 

W.  Miles,  Esq.,  M.I'.,  returned  thanks,  but  owing 
to  his  distance  from  the  reporters'  table,  he  was  but 
imperfectly  heard.  He  could  not  at  tlie  present  mo- 
ment but  deplore  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke, for  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  justice  to  the 
way  in  which  that  nobleman  would  have  expressed 
himself  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  collected 
landlords  and  farmers  of  England  had  received  his 
name  as  the  President  elect.  He  felt  and  deplored 
his  absence,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Hardwicke  could 
have  addressed  them  more  ably  and  with  much  m^re 
elfect  than  he  could  possibly  do.  In  answer  to  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  his  ex- 
cellent friend,  who,  during  the  last  year,  had  filled 
the  chair  of  that  society  with  so  much  advantage  to 
them  and  credit  to  himself,  he  could  say  with  truth 
that  he  was  proud  to  see  Mr.  Handley  in  his  native 
city — he  was  proud  to  see  the  friend  of  his  youth 
and  the  esteemed  friend  of  his  riper  years  now  filling 
the  distinguislied  station  of  President  of  that  great 
Association.  [Cheers.)  Unfortunately  for  him,  as 
far  as  related  to  any  observations  they  might  expect 
from  him,  (he  ground  had  been  completely  cut  from 
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utJ(!e^  him  by  the   preceding^  speakers;     For  wLo, 
afler  having  heard  (be  very  eloquent  speeches  wliich 
hiid  been  addressed  to  tliem  that  evening,  could  ex- 
pect from  him  any  thing  that    would    add    to  tlie 
information  they  had   derived  or  the  entertainment 
they  had  received.     But   he  might  be  permitted  to 
say  to  those  noble  hands  who  had  forwarded   this 
society,  thst  the  seed    which    tiiey    had  set  in  the 
earth    had    onlv    si>rung    up,    and    that  they  could 
look  to  this  meeting,  as  well  as  those  at  which  they 
hitherto  been    present,    with    pioud    satisfaction  at 
their  piogressive  increase,  and   witb  perlect  assur- 
ance tijat  the  public  of  England  responded  to  what 
tbey  had  done  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.    This, 
however,  the    meeting    would  permit  him    to    say, 
though  much  had  been  done,  much  still  remained  to 
be    done.     Great  improvemennt  had    already    been 
eifected,  but  more  was  required.     Industry  was  re- 
(juired,   and    the   greatest  perseverance,  to  bring  to 
maturity  the  good  seed  which  had  been  sown.  They 
had  for  their  encouragement  that  the  soil  was  good. 
Let  them  pay,  then,  tiie  utmost  attention  to  practi- 
cal agriculture,    combined    with    science  ;     for   he 
really  believed  that  under  (he  present   system  they 
had  not  an  idea  of  what  mother  Earth  would  produce, 
or    what    abundant    treasures   were  yet  concealed 
within  her  bosom.     He  saw  immediately  before  him 
men  of  science,  who  devoted   their  time  entirely  to 
scientific  attainments.   These  were  united  with  them 
in  tlieir    pursuits,   and    with  such  assistance,   com- 
bined with  their  own  exertions,  liow  could  tliey  fail 
to  prosper!     Depend  upon  it  they  knew  not  the  fcr- 
tilitv  of  tiie  earth  at  present,  and  be  agreed  with  his 
lioii.  friend,  tlie  membor  for  North  Devon,  that   by 
includins:  ilie  aids  of  science  with  practical  improve- 
ment, t!ipy  would  yet  be  able  by  tlieirindustry  to  wring 
from  the  earth  greatly  increased  crops,  and  England 
would  yet  (ind  an  abundant  supply  for  her  children  in 
her  own  bosom.  Hefelthighly  gratified  that  theRoyal 
Agricultural    Society    had  chosen    Bristol   as   the 
place  of  the  meeting  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
though  they  had  around  them  a  fertile  soil,  yet  he 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  those  of  his 
friends  who  lived  immediately  around  him  to  the 
advantages  wliich  had   been   reaped    in    Scotland 
from   the  application  of  science ;    and  he  had  no 
doubt   the  stimulus  of  this  great  meeting  would 
prove  useful  to  them,  for  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  it 
Avas  not  from  the  most  fertile  lands  that  improve- 
ment generally   s])rnng  up,  whilst,  where  the  soil 
and  climate  were  less  propitious,  the  exertions  of 
art  were  called  upon  to  supply  the  abundance  which 
nature  had  not  voluntarily   yielded.     If  so  much 
could  be  done  where  the  soil  was  so  unfavourable, 
what  could  they  not  accomplish,  by  similar  exer- 
tions,   who   lived  in    a   rich    and  fertile    country  ? 
{Cheers.)     Let   them,  then,   run  the  race  of  im- 
provement with  their  northern  brethren,  and  by  so 
doing  they  would  fulfil  most  completely  the  hopes 
and  conditions  of  this  society,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  whole  of  the  tinited  classes  of  England  ; 
and  above  all,  the  whole  united  classes  of  agricul- 
turists, landlords,    tenants,  and  labourers.     {Loud 
cheers.)     The  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  was 
an  object  dear  to  them  all  {hear),  and  he  would 
venture  to   say  that  the  noble  duke  who  had  so 
eloquently  advocated  their  cause,   could   nowhere 
have  found  his  sentiments  more  warmly  responded 
to    than    they  had  been   at  that  meeting   {loud 
cheers) ;  and  he  was  happy  to  inform  them  that  a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  tlieir  dinner  yester- 
day, and  who  had  not  previously  joined  the  society, 
was  so  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  object 


they  had  in  view,  that  he  immediately  placed  10^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  council,  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  society  which  gave  the  largest  premiums  to 
agricultural  labourers.  {Cheers.)  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  Irish  Society,  the  meeting  of 
Avhich  would  shortly  take  place  at  Cork,  and  they 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Irish  Society  had, 
with  great  liberality,  determined  to  throw  open 
their  doors  to  all  the  members  of  the  English  So- 
ciety who  would  honour  them  with  a  visit  on  that 
occasion.  {Cheers.)  He  would  detain  them  no 
longer,  but  conclude  by  returning  his  sincere  thanks 
for  the  honour  conferred  on  him,  and  by  expressing 
his  conviction  that  the  society  would  reap  much 
advantage  from  the  presidency  of  his  noble  friend 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  to  whom  they  had  paid  so 
gi'atifying  a  tribute  of  respect. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

THE  GENERAL  MEETING— FRIDAY. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, held  pursuant  to  the  Charter,  took  place  on 
Friday  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  Victoria  Rooms, 
and  vvas  but  thinly  attended,  owing  to  the  interest 
excited  by  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and 
pigs  then  going  on  in  the  yard  hy  Mr.  Wetherell, 
of  Durham,  the  auctioneer  specially  appointed  by 
the  Society. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr.  Hand- 
LKV,  who  said  they  had  met  together  in  pursuance 
of  the  charter,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was 
for  him  to  inform  them  that  the  exhibition  had 
terminated,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  hear 
any  observations  which  the  members  of  the  Society 
might  wish  to  make. 

Earl  Spencek  then  said — He  was  sure  the  pro- 
position >vhich  he  should  have  the  honour  of  read- 
ing to  them  was  one  in  which  they  would  most 
cordially  concur.  They  had  been  received  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  city  in  the  most  kind 
manner  possible,  more  especially  by  the  Mayor  of 
r-ristol,  who  had  received  and  entertained  in  his 
hOsjiitablc  hall  a  very  large  party  of  those  who  had 
come  down  for  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  {ap- 
plauae).  He  had  done  everything  he  could  do  for 
them,  and  he  came  forward  to  give  them  every 
assistance  in  his  power  ;  with  respect  to  the  other 
authorities  of  Bristol,  they  had  done  what  they 
could  to  accommodate  them,  and  he  thought  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  would  esteem  it  to  be 
a  pleasing  duty  to  give  thanks  where  they  were 
due.  He  begged  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  the  Mayor, 
High  Sheriff,  and  Corporation  of  Bristol. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Lord  PoRTMAN  said  he  had  to  offer  them  a  reso- 
lution very  similar  in  its  nature.  The  parties  to 
whom  it  referred  had  done  all  they  could  do  for 
the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  were  entitled  to  it's  thanks. 
He  begged  to  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol 
Institution,  Commercial  Rooms,  Great  Western 
Steam-ship  and  Great  Western  Railway  Companies, 
and  to  all  the  other  companies  and  the  other 
institutions  which  had  so  kindly  paid  atention  to 
the  Society. 

Mr.  PoRTEK,of  Hembury  Fort,  Iloniton,  said,  he 
approved  of  the  resolution  generally,  but  objected 
to  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Great  Western  Railway 
company,  who  had  not,  on  the  Taunton  branch, 
acted  quite  fairly  towards  gentlemen  who  had  sent 
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cattle  to  the  show.  They  had  charged  double  the 
ordinary  price  for  stock — from  London  they  had 
charged  oOs.,  when  they  used  to  charge  30s.;  and 
from  Taunton  20s.,  when  the  usual  charge  is  10s. 
{Hear.) 

The  Chairman  said — Perhaps  the  hon.  gent, 
would  allow  him  to  say  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  before  the  council,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Shelly, 
who  had  sent  a  bull.  It  had  been  named  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  Secretary,  who  was  of  opinion  that  it  had 
originated  in  some  error  in  giving  directions,  or  in 
some  misunderstanding  of  them.  He  (the  Presi- 
dent) would  take  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  the  board,  and  if  they  adopted  the  view  of  it 
which  he  took,  they  would  take  means  to  satisfy 
the  complaint  M'hich  had  been  so  Justly  made. 
(Henf.)  He  ought  to  observe,  that  one  reason  for 
proposing  thanks  to  the  company  was,  that  they 
had  handsomely  offered  rooms  and  ground,  but 
which  were  not  deemed  so  eligible  as  those  selected, 
for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  society. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

E.  David,  Esq.,  of  Radyr  Court,  near  Cardiff, 
trusted  that  he  should  not  be  out  of  order  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  expediency  of 
offering  prizes  for  the  best  dairy  cattle.  He^'was 
aware  that  the  list  of  prizes  for  the  next  year  had 
already  been  arranged,  and  he  merely  now  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject, hoping  that,  at  the  proper  time,  the  council 
would  take  it  into  their  consideration.  It  was  well 
known  to  them  that  a  large  portion  of  the  covmtry 
was  better  calculated  for  dairy  stock  than  for  feed- 
ing, and  it  should,  therefore,  be  also  encouraged. 

Earl  Spenckr  said,  at  the  first  show  at  Oxford, 
they  had  given  a  prize  of  the  description  referred 
to,  but  the  experience  derived  from  the  stock  there 
shown  in  competition  had  induced  the  council  to 
think  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  continue  it. 
Gentlemen  must  be  aware  that  whether  a  cow  was 
a  good  milker  or  not,  was  not  the  only  question  to 
be  considered  in  estimating  the  merits  of  dairy 
stock  ;  it  was  necessary,  also,  to  consider  whether 
they  could  be  fed  when  they  had  become  dry.  The 
judges  had  experienced  great  difficulty  on  this  ac- 
count, as  some  good  milkers  had  been  exhibited, 
but  in  such  wretched  condition  as  to  lead  to  no  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  ever  fatten;  others, 
again,  were  in  good  condition,  but,  perhaps,  not 
quite  such  good  milkers.  He  (Earl  Spencer)  would 
again  bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of 
the  council. 

Mr.  Porter  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  encourage  certain  breeds  of  dairy 
stock  ?  He  knew  that  Sir  Charles  iMorgan,  at  his 
exhibition,  gave  a  premium  for  the  best  Ayrshire 
dairy  cow. 

Mr.  SrucKEV  observed  that  they  gave  premi- 
ums for  dairy  stock  at  some  of  the  country  meet- 
ings. He  himself  gave  11.  at  a  society  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

The  CiiAiRMAN  observed  that  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman would  be  satisfied  with  Lord  Spencer's 
proniise  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  council, 
and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Mr.  John  Bleek,  of  Warminster,  said  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  they  were  about  to  separate 
without  discharging  their  duty  by  thanking  their 
chairman  {Hear.)  He  regretted  that  some  gen- 
tleman of  greater  talent  had  not  brought  forward 
the  resolution,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  kind, 
able,  and  judicious  conduct  of  their  chairman  en- 
titled him  to  their  warmest  thanks.    Mr.  B.  con- 


cluded, by  proposing  a  resolution  of  thanks,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Stuckcy,  and  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  deeply  indebted  to 
them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  received 
the  kind  observations  which  the  gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  make.  As  he  had  said  last  night, 
with  great  sincerity,  he  had  never  exi)ected  that 
an  humble  individvai  like  himself  would  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  President  of  that  great 
society.  If  his  bumble  endeavours  had  given  sa- 
tisfaction he  was  am|)ly  repaid.  It  now  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  resign  the  presidency  into  the 
hands  of  his  successor  (tho  Earl  of  Hardwicke), 
who,  unfortunately,  was  tinable  to  attend,  being 
on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  begged,  in 
conclusion,  to  assure  them  that,  in  returning  into 
the  station  of  a  private  member,  he  should  still  do 
all  in  bis  power  to  forward  the  intci-ests  of  the 
society. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZES   FOR  STOCK    OB- 
TAINED   BY    DIFFERENT   COUNTIES. 

BKDFORDSMIRE.  £. 

Shearling  ram  ('Leicester  brred) 30 

Sliearling  ram  (Leicester  breed) 15 

Ram  of  any  age 30 

Ram  of  any  a^e 15 

Wheel     Plough 5 

Turnip  cutter 5 

Six  prizes 100 

BERKSHIRE. 

Ram  of  any  age 15 

Horse  work  for  thrashing  machines 5 

Two    prizes 20 

CAMIiriDGESniRE. 

Shearling  ram    15 

Ram  of  any  age 30 

Pen  of  five  shearling    ewes 10 

Two  South  Down  rams,  commended. 

Three  prizes 55 

DEVOT.'SniRE. 

Devon  cow  in    milk 15 

Devon  heifer  in  calf 15 

Devon  yearling  heifer 10 

J'bree  prizes 40 

nORSETSHIRK. 

Calf 2 

ESSEX. 

Boar 5 

Three  breeding   sows 10 

Two    prizes 15 

CI  OlICESTEHSHIRE. 

Cross-bred  heifer,  in  calf 15 

Cart  mare  and  foal ", 20 

Long- woolled  ram SO 

Swing   plough 5 

Four  prizes 70 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Hereford  bull 30 

Hereford   cow  in  milk 15 

Hereford  heifer  in  calf 15 

Hereford  yearling  heifer 5 

Four  prizes  ....<. 65 
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llUNIINGHONSIIIRi:. 

Cart  stallion 15 

Tvvoyearsold  filly 10 

Two   prizes , 25 

KENT, 

Improved  mode    of  working  a    band    thrashing 
machine 5 

LANCASHIRE. 

Short-borned  bull 15 

Heifer  in  calf 15 

Boar 15 

Breeding    sow 10 

Chaff-cutter 3 

Five    prizes 58 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Cross-bred  bull 20 

Cross-bred  yearling    beifer 10 

Subsoil  plough 15 

Three    prizes 45 

LINCOI-NSHIRE. 

Improved  mode  of  distributing  manure  and  soot 

by  drilling  raacliines 5 

Drill  for  corn  and  general   purposes 30 

Horse  rake 5 

Three    prizes 40 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Short-horned  bull 30 

OXFOnDSHIRE. 

Long-woolled  shearling  ram 30 

Long-woolled  shearling   ram 15 

Long-woolled  ram  of  any  age 15 

Pen  of  shearling  ewes 10 

Pen  of  shearling  ewes 5 

Cart  mare    and  foal 10 

Long  woolled  shearling  ram  commended. 

Liquid  manure  depositor 3 

Seven     prizes 88 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Short-horned  bull 20 

Devon    bull 30 

Devon    bull 15 

Devon    bull 20 

Cross-bred  bull 30 

Cart  stallion 20 

Devon  ox  commended. 

Turnip  and  chaff  cutter  combined 3 

Crosslock    waggon    and    general    exhibition    of 

carts    and    waggons 10 

Cheese   presser 5 

Haymaking  machine 10 

Cart  witli    self-acting   brakes 5 

Somerset   cheese 10 

Somerset    cheese 5 

Thirteen   prizes 183 

SUFPOLK. 

Turnip  and  manure   drill 20 

Horse   hoe 10 

Cake  crusher 5 

An  application   of  locomotive  steam   power   to 
agricultural   purposes 30 

Tour  prizes 65 


SUSSEX. 

Cross-bre J  bull 15 

Shearling  ram  (South   Down) 30 

Bull  of  any  breed,  commended. 
Cow  of  any  breed,  commended. 

Two  prizes 45 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Corn   grinding    and    dressing-mill 5 

WILTSHIRE. 

Cross-bred  cow   in   milk 15 

Cart    stidlion SO 

'i'horough-bred  stallion 30 

Pen  of  shearling   ewes 5 

Shorthorn  ox,  commended. 
An  application  of  locomotive   steam   power   to 

agricultural    purposes 15 

Five    prizes 95 

WESTMORELAND. 

Sizerk    boar 1 

Sizerk  sow 1 

Two  prizes 2 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Hereford   bull ]5 

Hereford  bull 20 

Hereford  yearling  heifer 10 

Three  prizes 45 

YORKSHIRE. 

Cow  in   milk i5 

Yearling  heifer 15 

Potato  Steamer 2 

Grass   cultivator 5 

Soot  and   lime    depositor 3 

Five  prizes 40 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF   ENGLAND. 

At  a  Council  held  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of 
June,— present,  His  Grace  the  Duke  ot  Richmond, 
K.G.,  in  the  chair  ;  Marquis  of  Downshire,  K.P.  • 
Earl  of  Euitoa  ;  Earl  of  Aylesford  ;  Earl  of  Lovelace  ; 
D.  Barclay.  Esq.,  M.P. ;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.  ; 
H.  Boys,  Esq.  ;  F.  Burke,  E«q.  ;  Colonel  Challoner  ; 
J.  Dean,  Esq.;  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  ;  Sir  J.  B.  V.  John- 
stone, Bart.;  Sir  F.  Liwley,  Bart.;  Sir  C.  Lemou, 
Bart.,  M.P.  ;  W.  Miles,  Esq  ,  M.P. ;  A.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.;  E.  S.  C.  Pole,  Ek).  ;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.  ; 
R.  A.  Slaney,  E#q.  ;  T.  H.  E.  Sotherton,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  i\l.P. ;  Y.  Stuckey,  Esq.;  and  Sir 
Offley  Wakeman,  Bart. 

The  Mayor  of  Biistol  addressed  to  the  Council  an 
invitation  10  dinner  at  the  CouDcil  House,  .Bristol,  on 
'i'uesJay,  the  12th  of  July,  which  was  received  with  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Council,  and  immediately  accepted. 

Mr.  Slaney  read  an  account  from  Mr.  Ford,  of  Nine 
Elms,  of  Mr.  Irving's  new  'J  iles  for  Draining.  i\Ir. 
Bullen,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  As:ricultural  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Ireland,  transmitted  a  letter  on  the 
subject  ot  Judges  of  Stock  for  the  meeting  at  Cork; 
Mr.  Stottcoramu  .icated  the  ingredients  of  his  proposed 
new  sviline  manure  ;  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  a  paper  on 
destroyiui?  the  wire-worm  ;  Mr.  Morton,  a  letter  in 
reference  to  the  Lectures  at  Bristol  ;  Mr.  Sholl,  a  paper 
on  hiving  bees  ;  and  Mr.  Coote,  on  Ray  Grass. 

The  Duke  ot  Ilickmond  presented  a  copy  of  the  La- 
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tourer's  Premium  Cerlifiea'e  of  ilie  Eist  Sussex  Agri- 
cultural Association,  tVamed  in  cak,  and  varnisheJ.a's 
presented  to  tlie  meriloriou,;  caiididati;>  ;  Mr.  Sliaw,  a 
copy  ot  J\Ir,  West's  Rcmark«  on  ilie  I'urnip  Question, 
and  on  tlie  use  ot  the  Subsoil  rioug!i  tor  turnip  cul- 
ture; Mr.  Kcvis,  the  first  Annual  Ui-poit  ol  the  Leo- 
niinster  Farmer's  Club  ;  and  Mr.  Evaii<,  the  tiiih  Num- 
ber ot  the  Hritiiii  American  Cultivntoi',  tVoni  Canada. 

The  Council  ordered  that  an  iinpi-e^sion  of  o.OOO 
copies  of  ftlr.  Burke's  compilation  nn  Cottage  Economy 
and  Cookery  should  be  repriutc-d  from  the  Journal  for 
distribution  amonar  cottagers,  and  Ije  supplied  to  Mem- 
bers (on  application)  at  one  i)onny  each  copy  ;  alto  a 
second  impiesiiion  of  3,000  copies  of  Main's  l^aper  on 
Cottage  Gardening,  for  the  same  purpose,  aud  at  the 
same  i)rice,  the  former  impression  having  been  nearly 
distributed. 

The  Governors  of  the  Veterinary  College,  at  the  re? 
commendation  of  Professor  Seweil,  have  recently  ap- 
pointed an  additional  J^ecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology,  in 
order  to  give  that  gentlfcm:in,who  h.:s  so  long  and  laith- 
fnlly  devoted  his  energies  to  the  cyuse  of  the  institution, 
sufficient  leisure  to  retire  for  the  Suvsioi.  for  the  purpose 
of  i-ccruitiug  his  impaired  health,  aud  arie-ting  by 
timely  suspension  of  his  aiduous  dutic-;  lli3  ))regie5s  of 
serious  injury  alretidy  sustained  by  his  constitution. 
This  reconjmendation  of  Professor  Seweil  having  been 
adopted  at  the  Annual  JMeeting  of  the  Governor*  of  the 
College  held  on  the  30th  of  Aiay,  advcrti-emenii  vvt-re 
ordered  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  daily  and  other 
papers  for  candidates  to  produce  testimonials  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Committee  appointed  to  receive 
and  report  upon  their  comparative  n)erilp.  1  hat 
having  held  a  meeting  on  'i'liuriday  la<t,  and  taken  the 
whole  of  the  various  letters  and  lestiimnials  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  in  question, 
unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Mr. 
James  B.  Sitnmond-:,  veterinary  surgeon,  of  Twicken- 
ham ;  and  that  gentleman  having  been  duly  appointed, 
he  will  commence  hi*  new  duties,  as  assistant  professor 
at  the  Veterinary  College,  immediately  alter  disposing 
of  his  prolessional  business  and  making  the  yrrange- 
nients  for  hi^  kctures.  Professor  Seweil  having  had 
ss.  personal  and  uninterrupted  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Sicnmonds  since  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  colli.'sre  in 
18"29,  and  entertaining  a  h'gh  regard  for  his  general 
and  professional  character,  has  expre>>i'd  hisassuiance 
that  this  appointment  will  give  sati.>,i'iietion  to  the  public 
and  the  members  of  the  \'eteriaary  College,  and  pro- 
mote essentially  the  great  object  of  a  progressive  and 
more  exact  and  extensive  koowedge  o|  the  diseases  of 
domestic  auinials  generally. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  next. 


At  a  Council  held  in  llanover-square.on  Wednesday, 
the  29lh  of  June,  present,  Henry  Handley.  K*q., 
President,  in  the  Chair,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of 
Euston,  Earl  of  Aylesford,  Earl  ol  Ducie,  Colonel 
Austen,  John  Benctt.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Edward  ISullf^r, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  Hon.  Robert  Jl,' 
Clive,  M.P.,  Colonel  Challoner.J.  Walbauke  ChUder*, 
Esb,,  ivi.P,,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  John  Ellnun,  Esq.,  S.' 
Grantham,  Esq.,  \V.  F.  llobbs,  Ehj.,  Sir  Jidin  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  J^I.P.,  S.  Jonas,  Emj.,  G.  Ivim!)erley, 
E<q,,  J.  Kinder,  Esq.,  Sir  Francis  Laytley,  Bart.,  Wil- 
liam Miles,  Esq.,  AJ.P.,  Philip  Pusey,  E^^q.,  M.P., 
William  Shaw,  Esq.,  J.  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  W.  R. 
C,  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Vinaent  Stuckey,  Esq. 

The  Council  having  decided  finally  on  the  Prize 
Sheet  for  next  year  at  the  Meeting  at  Derby,  and  re- 
solved  that,  in  future,  ail  certificate*  and  entries  should 
be  delivered  by  the  1st  of  June,  the  President  called 
their  attention  to  the  appointment  ot  Judges  for  the 
Show  at  Bristol,  when  all  the  Members  of  the  Council 
present  who  intended  to  be  competiiors  and  exhibitors 
on  that  occasion  having  left  the  lioard  Room,  the  le- 
Hiaining  Members  proceeded  to  nominate  the  .fudges 
required  for  the  particular  departments  ol  the  Exhibi- 
tion- 


Professor  Royle  placed  at  tiie  disposal  of  the  Council 
a  supply  of  the  Khelat  Lucerne  Seed  ;  William 
Vaughan,  l'>q.  transmitted  a  packet  of  wheat  froin  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  ih,^  ))roduce  of  seed  left  there  by 
\'ancouver;  George  Pr>me,  E.q.,  M.P.,  sent  half  a 
buihel  of  a  new  kind  ol  Cole  or  Kajie  Sttd  ;  and  the 
Projjrittors  of  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  presented  a 
colliction  of  the  scarce  numbers  of  that  Journal,  to 
complete  the  Society's  copy  ;  for  all  of  which  the 
Council  voted  their  best  thanks.  The  Report  of  the 
Bristol  Committee,  and  a  communication  from  I'lO- 
fissor  .SewL'll  in  relerence  to  a  lecture  at  thi;  Meeting  at 
Bri-tol  having  been  ii-ad,  the  Council  ailjuurned  N 
Wednesday  next,  the  6th  of  July. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 
Tlie   following    gcntlenficn   have   been   elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  Woburn  Abbey, 
Bedfordshire:  the  Eirl  of  Powis,  of  I'owis  Cutle, 
Montgomeryshire  ;  A.  II.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  of 
Tyrella  House,  Clough,  Downshire  ;  and  I).  Ricardo, 
E<q.,  of  r>roomsberrow,  near  Tewktsbury,  Gloucester, 
were  elected  Governors. 

E.  Digby,  Minterne  House,  Dorchester  ;  Rev.  E. 
lliggins,  I'osbury  House,  Ledbury  ;  A.G.  Lethbridge, 
Siiuilhill  Park,  Tauutou  ;  Lord  Stavordale,  Melbury, 
Dorcliester  ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Portei-,  Minterne  House, 
Dorchester;  G.  Milward, the  Manor  House,  Lechladc; 
J.  Tomlin?0D,  Laverock  Bank,  Liverpool ;  O.Roberts, 
Dinas,  Carnarvon;  R.  A.  iVlan'-el,  Heathfield,  Swan- 
sea ;  D.  Williams,  Newton,  Brecon  ;  L.  Hughes, 
Rhidywetnon,  Brecon  ;  J.  Wood,  Croham  Farm, 
Croydon  ;  J.  Fielding,  Denbigh  House,  Haslemcre  ; 
J.  Stacy,  Shippon,  Abingdon  ;  J,  Williams,  North 
Court,  Abingdon  ;  J.  Gray,  VVooperton  House,  Wooler  ; 
Rev,  J.  Higgins,  Bosbury,  Ledbury  ;  T.  G,  Matthews, 
Bristol;  R.  Jenner,  Weuvoe  Castle,  CarditF ;  C.  De- 
von, Teddingtou,  Middlesex  ;  J.  D.  Howell,  .Stow, 
Monmouth  ;  C.  II.  Webber,  Buckland,  Barnstaple  ; 
J.  B.  Stanhope,  Reresbv  Abbey,  Horncastle ;  II.  Wal- 
ters, B^th  ;  Rev.  W.  W!  Gale,  Pylle  Rectory,  Sheptoa- 
iMallet;  J.  L.  Lo\ibond,  J^oad  Bridge,  Langport  ; 
J.  Culvervvell,  Clauelshay  Farm,  North  Petherton  ; 
Rev.  A.  Morgan,  Nr.ntesderni,  Raglaud,  Monmouth- 
shire ;  S.  Brown,  Bristol  ;  J,  Bland,  Bristol  ;  W. 
H.  "Townsend,  Bristol;  John  Stone,  Bristol;  S. 
Down,  Westonsuper-iMare  ;  E.  Wait,  Bri>tol  ;  J. 
Sraiih,  Redland,  Bristol;  J.  Moicora,  Bristol; 
W.  Feddcn,  Briitol ;  A.  Fairbrolber,  M,D.,  Clif- 
ton; Rev.  J.  W.  Jones,  Winterbourne,  Bris. 
tol ;  C.  Bush,  Bitton,  Bristol;  J.  James,  Wring- 
ton,  Somerset;  W.  L.  Clark,  Ciitton  ;  C.  S. 
Clark.  Clifton;  J.  Hurle,  Clifton;  W.  Mailftid,  Bris- 
tol ;  J.  Pring,  liristol  ;  J.  Fargus,  Bristol ;  J,  Jell'ery, 
Bristol;  W.  Jelferv,  Bristol;  S.  Whittock,  llanham 
H.dl,  Bristol;  E.  H.  West,  Stoke-Bishop,  Bristol ;  J. 
Bucknall,  Bristol  ;  G.  G.  Bompus,  RED.,  Fihponds, 
Briitol  ;  11,  llalsey,  Henley  Park.  Guildford  ;  J  .  Watts, 
Hythe  ;  E.  Jones  (Clerk  of  the  Peace),  Velindre, 
Llandovery,  Carmarthenshire;  A.Coles,  Snelsmore, 
Newbury,  IJerks  ;  P.  Richardson,  Horkston,  Bartoii- 
upon-Humber;  L.  Alexander,  Foyle  Paik,  London- 
derry ;  G.  Ashlin,50,  Mark  Lane,LondQu;  J.  Garrard, 
Pinnei's  Hall,  Watford;  T.F.Wilson,  Althom  Hall, 
Maldon  ;  W.  Rolph,  Thorubury  ;  R.  M.  Biddulph 
(  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Denbigh)  ;  Rev.  S. 
ileathcote,  nram>havv  Hill,  Stony  Cross,  Southamp- 
ton ;  H.  Putlaud,  Hurstgreen,  Sussex;  A.  Strntton, 
Rushall,  Pewsey  ;  C.  H.  Russell,  Cheltenham;  H. 
F.  Fardon,  The  Firs,  Broom>grove  ;  J.  Read,  Regent 
Circus,  Piccadilly;  T.  R.  Sanders,  Bristol ;  It.  P.  King, 
Bristol ;  G.  B.  Nortbcote,  Axbridge ;  J.  Sherring, 
]\lilborne,  Somerset;  Edward  Sheriing,  Milborne  ; 
and  John  Parkinson,  66,  Lincoln's  Inu  Fields,  l^ondon  ; 
W.  Williams,  Aberpergwn,  Glamorganshire;  P. 
Vaughao,   Brecon,   S,  W. ;   J.  Bowen,  Trocdgraur, 
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Newcastle  Emlya,  S.W.;  D.  Burges  (Town  Clerk  of 
Bristol),  Brislingion,  Bristol ;  J.  Cookson,  Cliftou, 
Bristol;  Mrs.  S.  Coote,  Mornington  House,  Rich- 
mond Hill,  Clifton,  Bristol;  R.  Poole,  Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire;  G.Poole,  Bridgwater,  Somersetshire  ; 
J.  Austice,  Madeley  Wood,  Shropshire  ;  H.  D.  Munro, 
Druidsloke,  Bristol ;  E.  Wansey,  Sutton  Very,  War- 
minster, Wilts  ;  J.  Cockburn,  Havyat  Lod<re,  Bristol ; 
J.  F.  Reeves,  'J'auntou,  Somersetshire  ;  J.  Bennstt, 
Bishopstrow,  Warminster,  Wilts ;  T.  R.  Guppy, 
Bristol;  J,  Franklyn,  Bristol;  M.  Perkins,  Bristol  ; 
J.  H.  Wyld,  Bristol;  W.  H.  Wyld.  Briitol ;  W. 
Hollyraau,  Clevcdon,  Bristol;  I.  Riddle,  Bristol; 
J.  Winwood,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  J.  Beech,  15,  Gro*\enor 
Place,  and  Brandon  Lodge,  Coventry  ;  W,  Hodgson, 
Bowness,  Cumbeilund  ;  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Kempson, 
Stoke  Lacey,  Bromyard,  Hercford^^hire  ;  J.  Bayly,  Hill 
House,  near  Bristol ;  Rev.  H.  P.  Hope,  Huttoii,  near 
Weston-super-Mare;  J.  S.  Somerville,  Binder  House, 
Wells;  J.  Somerville,  Jun.,  Binder  House,  Wells; 
T.  Bowman,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol;  W.  Gaisford, 
(solicitor),  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire;  Rev.  C.  VVrot- 
tesley,  Knoyie,  near  Hendon  ;  the  Hon.  Col,  C.  Wrot- 
tesley,  Wrotiesley,  near  Wolverhampton;  H.  H. 
Fox,  25,  Berkeley-square,  Bristol;  J.  Meats,  Bridge, 
Wellington,  near  Hereford;  Colonel  Waster,  Kuole 
Park,  near  Bristol ;  E.  Newman,  Yeovil,  Somerset- 
shire ;  B.  Wake,  M.B.,  Castle  Carey,  Somersetshire  ;  J. 
Cann,  Brnton,  Somersetshire;  W,  H. Biggs,  ChC'sham, 
Bucks  ;  G.  Jesty,  Bruce  Jarm,  Eveshot,  Borsets.hire  ; 
H.  D.  Harvey,  Wivelscombe  ;  J.Keats,  Wivtlscombe  ; 
J.  Pell,  Chitiiscornbe,  Tiverton  ;  Rev.  A.  Huxtable, 
Sutton,  Blandlord  ;  J.  G.  Wilson, jun. ,  Ualham Tower, 
Milnlhorpe,  Westmoreland  ;  W.  Fox,  Eltordleigh, 
Plympton  St.  Mary,  Devon  ;  G.  St;ode,  Newnliani 
Park,  Plympton  St.  Mary,  Devon  ;  R.  Bright,  Leigh, 
Bristol;  Dr.  Riley,  Clitton,  Bristol ;  C.Caslle,Clifion, 
Bristol;  T.  Cole,  Clilton,  Bristol;  Rev.  J.  Poole, 
Enmore,  Bridgwater;  G.  J.  Sulivan,  Wilbury  Park, 
Amesbury,  Wilts  ;  J.  G.  Colham,  Bristol  ;  J.  Archer, 
Castle  Eaion,  near  Fairford  ;  J.  Atkinson,  Milliourne, 
Penrith,  Cumberland;  T.  II.  Layton,  Mangot.<held, 
Gloucestershire;  R.  B.  Orton,  Bank  House,  'i'atten- 
hall,  Chester  ;  '1'.  Goodman,  Warminster,  Wilts;  W. 
Chambers,  jun.,  Llanelly  House,  Llanelly,  Carmartlien- 
shire;  W.  H.  Poole,  'I'errick  Hall,  near  Whitchurch, 
Salop  ;  B.  Pulver,  Burton  Latimer,  near  Kettering, 
Northamptonshire;  E.  Sealy,  Bridgwater  ;  J.L.Staly, 
Bridgwater  ;  J.  Adams,  Bristol ;  T.  C.  Hooper,  22, 
Cornwallis  Crescent,  Clilton,  Bristol;  W.  Coates, 
Wrin^ton,  Somerset  j  \V.  R-  iMogg,  Cholwtll  Farm, 
Temple  Cloud,  near  Bristol ;  J.  B.  Nurse,  Barbadoes  ; 
C.  B.  Hare,  9,  Saville-pluce,  Clifton  ;  Dr.  Budd,  22, 
Park  street,  Bristol  ;  T.  P.  Wright,  Stackeridge,  near 
Bampton,  Devon  ;  E.  Sherring,  Melbourne  Wick  ; 
J.  Sherring,  Melbourne  Wick  ;  Rev.  W.  Gale,  Pill, 
near  Bristol ;  J.  Carey,  Pill,  near  Bristol ;  J.  Poole, 
jun.,  Clifton  ;  J.  N.  Sanders,  C'il'ton  ;  J.  Bleeck,  War- 
minster, Wilts  ;  J.  W.  Danbsrry,  Belluton,  Pensford, 
near  Bristol  ;  M.  Maw,  Cleatham,  Kirton  in-Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire;  J.  A.  Gordon,  Naish,  Somerset;  C.Gor- 
don, VVi*coni  be  Park,  Houiton  ;  E.  H,  Anthony, 'i'he 
Moat,  Much  Hadham,  Herts;  A,  H.  Montgomcj'y, 
Tytilla  House,  Clough,  County  ot  Down,  Ireland  ;  J. 
Morris,  Cone  Mill,  AlviB!;ton,  Chepstow;  R.  Parker, 
Belle  Vue,  Castle  Hill,  Devon  ;  C,  Morgan,  Llanrhi- 
di^n  Govver,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire  ;  E.  M.  Gole, 
Uphaui,  near  Bishop's  VValihani  ;  M.  Sayre,  Kington, 
Herclordshire  ;  .T.  Codham,  Clilton ;  E.  Smith,  Char- 
bury,  Oxon  ;  Colonel  Mc  Cloud,  (2nd  Life  Guaidn) ; 
J.  Carrington,  Croxden,  near  Uttoxeler,  Staffordshire  ; 
W.  Palmer,  Bollitree,  near  Rosa,  Herefordshire  ; 
W.  Palmer,  jun.,  BoUitiee,  near  Ross,  Hurefordshire  ; 
G.  Palmer,  Bollilree,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire; 
J.  Scobell,  Usticke,  Mintvale  House;  M.  Hodding, 
Frym  Court,  Salisbury  ;  Sir  J.  Duntz,  Bart.,  Starcross, 
Devon ;  11.  Clark,  Tiverton ;  C.  Eales,  Bristol ; 
J.  W.  King,  Chilten  Polden,  near  Bridgewatcr, 
Somersetshire ;  Rev.  H.  S.  Roper,  Royal  Fort,  Briitol ; 
H.  G.  Langton,  5,  Lower  Crescent,  Clifton;    H.T- 


Bridge,20,  Berkeley-square,  Bristol ;  J.  Shorland,  jun., 
Dundy  Grove,  near  Bristol  ;  J.  Walker,  ilolmer,  near 
Hereford;  W.  Claxton,  Bristol;  E.  Clark,  Bristol; 
F.  Edwards,  Bristol;  .1.  B.Colston,  Whitchurch, 
near  Bristol  ;  J.  Fisher,  Langford,  near  Bristol ; 
H.  Myers,  Laurence  Weston,  near  Bristol ;  W.  Cave, 
Henbury,  near  Bristol  ;  J.  H.  Battersby,  Stoke  Park, 
near  Bristol ;  W.  Cosens,  Langdon,  Dawlish,  Devon  ; 
C.  Kynaston,  Caldy  Island,  Tenby  ;  G.  Bingley, 
Clifton  ;  G.  Cotton,  Barnstaple,  Devon  ;  C.  W.  Los- 
combe,  jun.,  8,  Prince's  Buildings,  Clifton;  J.  Ste- 
phens, Meridian-place,  Clifton  ;  E.  Sampson, jun..  Hen- 
bury;  J.  Hearsley,  Bath  Hotel,  Clifton;  J.  Pope, 
St.  Michael's  llill,  Bristol;  V.  T.  Lungworlhy,  11- 
minster,  Somerset;  R.  Hunt,  5,  Berkeley-square, 
Bristol  ;  J.  S.  Brainliall,  Sneed  Park  Farm,  near 
Bristol;  T.  Castle,  Worle,  Weston-super-Mare,  Bris> 
tol ;  J.  Hayward,  Brow  Fort  House,  Bevizes ;  H. 
Di)d,Tlie  ('olony,  Burnham,  Somerset ;  Sir  J.  Mansell, 
Bart.,  Lhinstephen  Cottage,  near  Carmarihen  ;  W.  B. 
Gwyn,  Pilroaih,  near  Carmarthen  ;  L.  Morris,  Mount 
Pleasant,  near  Carmarthen  ;  G.  Bavies,  Pibur  Wen, 
near  Carmarthen;  W.  Evans,  Guildhall-square,  Car- 
marthen; T.  Richards,  The  Bank,  Carmarthen; 
N.  V.  E.  Vaughan,  llheslas,  near  Neath,  Glamorgan- 
shire ;  W.  P.James,  Plantglass  Trcllock,  Monmouth- 
shire; F.    Holland,  Copthorne-court,  Worcestershire  ; 

C.  Helyar,  Pilminster,  near  Taunton,  Somerset- 
shire;  Lieuteniint-Colonel  G.  Caffin,  Laneford, 
Wilts;  J.  Bell,  lirickworth,  Ramsey,  Hunts; 
J.  Wliiteman,  Rudham  Grange,  Ilougham,  Norfolk  ; 
Sir  G.  Sitwell,  Ueiii.-luim,  Chesterfield;  C.  Blakeway, 
Shelderton,  Ludlow;  Lord  C.  Beauclerk,  1(5,  King- 
street,  St.  James's;  —  Puller,  Esq.,  Younizrsbury, 
Ware,  Herts;  J.  Nash,  Chesham,  Bucks;  T.Eaton, 
Haverfordwest,  Pembrokeshire;  E.  Chadvvick,  4, 
Stanhope-street,  Hyde-park,  London  ;  B.  Turner, 
Wantage,  Berks  ;  R.  M.  King,  Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton, 
Somersetshire;  C.  Williams,  7,  Colston's  Buildings, 
St.  Michael's  Hill,  Bristol;  S.  P.  Jackson,  12,  Red- 
cliffe-street,  Bristol  ;  E.  Thomas,  Bristol  ;  H.  Para- 
more.  Park,  North  Pitherton,  near  Bridgewater  ;  E. 
Jones,  19,  College  Green,  Bristol ;  G.  Lax,  Wells, 
Somerset;  J.  .1.  Rock,  Glastonbury,  Somerset;  E. 
J.  Esdaile,  Colhelstone  House,  near  Taunton,  Somer- 
set ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Malet,  Bishport  Lodge,  near  Bristol ; 
W.  F.  Mogg,  West  Park,  Bristol ;  W.  Morgan,  38, 
Princes  street,  Bristol  ;  J.  J.  Mogg,  West  Park,  Bris- 
tol ;  T.  Reynolds,  17,  Catherine-place,  Stoker'  Cross, 
Bristol;  II.  Visger,  Bristol  ;  F.  Rickett's,  North  Cote, 
near  Bristol  ;  W.  P.  Gillard,  Oakhill,  Somerset  ;  P. 
Bower,  Long  Ashton,  near  Bristol;  H.  A.  Sheppard, 
Keyford  House,  FVome  ;  P.  Maze,  Jun.,  Berkeley- 
square,  Bristol ;  C.  G.  Ashley,  Butcombe  Court,  near 
Wrington,  Bristol;    'T.  James,    Weslerleigh,  Bristol; 

D.  H.  Ward,  College  Green,  Bristol;  R.  Donovon, 
Bidlyraore,  county  of  Wexford ;  W.  B.  Canning,  Raras- 
bury  Park  Farm,  near  Marlborough  ;  T.  Fuidge,  jun., 
Bristol ;  W.  Maule,  Bristol ;  J.  Hall,  Kingsdown,  Bris- 
tol;  J.  Caraway,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol;  T.  M.  D, 
Green,  19,  Queen-square,  Bristol;  J.  H.  Shire,  Clif- 
ton; J.  Grazebrook,  2,  Park-row,  Bristol;  G.  Blake, 
Plumstead,  Blofield,  Norwich  ;  R.  11.  Moxhay,  Won- 
ford,  Exeter;  J.  M.  Gutch,  Worcester;  J.  Marton, 
Bristol;  E.  Cockey,  Frome,  Somerset;  T.  Latimer, 
Exeter;  Rev.  J.  Traherne,  Coedriglan,  near  Cardiff, 
Glamorganshire ;  F.  Tuckett,  Trenchay,  .near  Bris- 
tol ;  G.  L.  StoU,  Cheltenham-road,  Bristol ;  T.  R. 
Williams,  Newport,  Monmouthshire;  R.  R.  Talbot, 
Wickford,  Essex;  H.  Bennett,  Rock  Cottage,  Bed- 
minster,  Bristol;  T.  Lax,  Wells,  Somerset;  R.  Pliip- 
per,  Northover,  Glastonbury,  Somerset;  T.  Bath, 
Northover,  Glastonbury,  Somerset;  J.  Freer,  M.D., 
Oakford  House,  Exeter  ;  W.  T.  Peltit,  Winston  Hall, 
near  Deb&nham,  Suffolk;  G.  Moore,  Appleby  Hall, 
Ashb>-de-la-Zouch ;  T.  W.  Edge,  Streller's  Hall, 
Nottingham;  E.  A.  Holden,  Aston  Hall,  Derby;  J. 
Moore,  Appleby,  A*hbyde-la-Zouch;  T.  Moore,  Rud- 
dington,  Nottingham;  T.  Osier  (Sec.  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway),  Bristol;   J.  B.  Cross,  Bristol;  J. 
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Whitney,  VVestbury,  Bristol ;  R.  F.  Hay  ward,  Deene, 
Wansforrl,  Norlhamlonsliire ;  Dr.  Dunn,  Srnelhwick, 
Birmingham  ;  W.  Sanders,  Bristol  ;  J.  VVhiiworth, 
M;iDchesler;  R.  Strachey,  A?hwick  Grove,  Oakhill, 
Somerset:  W,  G.  Goddard,  Peniridge,  Wondgates, 
Doiset;  J.  Harvey,  Hemswoith,  Wimbonie,  Dorset; 
J.  P.  D.  Winton,  Maesderwen,  Brecon,  S.  W.;  H. 
Chamberlain,  Bredicot  Court,  near  Worcester;  F. 
Hen(^knian,  Kew ;  T.  Bullock,  St.  Briavel's,  near 
Chepstow;  C.  H.  Powell,  Monmouth;  Rev,  J.Hey- 
worili,  Shirley  .near  Southampton ;  A.  Siiort,  Exchange, 
Bristol;  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  Pan-hanger, 
Hert-i;  J.  Howard,  Oswestry,  Salop;  A.  O,  Barker, 
Stourhead,  Wilts;  C.  Gordon,  Wiskcombe  House, 
near  Horiiton,  Devon;  J.  Horsburg,  Heme  Hill,  near 
Duhvich,  Surrey  ;  J.  Piintin,  Wesicote  Rectory,  Low- 
on- Wold,  Gloucestershire;  G.Thomas,  Llysnewydd, 
near  Carmarthen  ;  T.  Pocock,  Griitleton,  Chippenham  ; 
E.  Anthony,  Haddham,  Ware,  Herts;  S.  M,  Talbot, 
16,  Ufiper  Seymour-street,  West,  Connaught-fquare  ; 
T.  Lovell,  Winwick  Warrc-n,  Daveniry,  Northampton- 
shire; T.  Lovell,  jun,,  Winwick  Warren,  Daventry, 
Norihamptonshire;  T,  Lewi«,  Norchard,  near  Tenby, 
Pembrokeshire;  R.  Waters, PenellyCourt,  near  Tenby, 
Pembrokei~hire  ;  Rev.  R.  Smith,  Arlsey,  near  Hilchin, 
Herts;  W.T.  Hayward,  Carshalton,  Surrey;  J,  Bou- 
cher, .shidfield,  Wickham,  Hants;  T.  Russell,  Croydon, 
Surrey;  R,  Learby,  Croft,  near  Wainflcet;  J,  Clay, 
Biirdney,  near  Lincoln  ;  C.  Stile,  Strubby,  neiir  Alft  rd  ; 
J  N.  Carpenter,  Endisbin.l,  near  Leominsver;  C.  de  la 
Barr  Bodlaham,  Rotherham,  near  Hereford  i  H.  Cooper, 
Euston,  'Jhetford;  J.  Tench,  land-agent,  Ludlow;  J. 
Onions,  Broseley,  Salop;  S.  H.  Ashdown,  The  Plam 
Shift'nal,  Salop;  R.  Weaver,  Lizard  Grange,  Shiffnal, 
Salop;  W.  Balman,  Radley,  Barton,  South  Molton, 
Devon,  W,  Graddon,  Bratton  House,  Soutii  Molton, 
Devon;  W.  Bonnor.  Hildersley,  Ross;  J.  Hartland, 
Biddlestone,  Ross  ;  J.  Jenkins,  Chepstow,  Monmouth- 
shire; J.  Morris,  Cone  Mill.  Lidney,  Gloucestershire  ; 
J.  HhII,  Spring  Hill  House  ;  C.  H.  Powell,  Monmouth  ; 
J.  Worihington,  Moorhill  House,  Stourport,  Worces- 
tershire; Hon.  G.  C.  G.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P.,  Berkeley 
House,  Spring  Gardens;  J.  Garmslon,  Worcester;  W. 
Fownes,Haahury,Droiiwich,  Worcestershire;  the  Rev. 
J.  GifFord.  Vicarage,  Wootton  ;  R.  Tench,  Ludlow  ;  J. 
Barrett,  Royal  Hotel,  Ross;  L.  Bushell,  Bucon's  End, 
Coleshill,  Warwickshire;  F.  Matthews,  Glyn  Moore, 
Isle  of  Man, 


CORN  RETURNS. 

(from     the    LONDON     GAZETTE.) 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Excise  have  appointed  (in  completion  of  the  list  of 
pinccs  in'-erted  in  (he  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  the 
24ih  ult.)the  following  places,  within  the  respective 
cities  and  towns  after  mentioned,  as  the  places  at  which 
the  accounts  and  returns  of  all  corn  purchased  in  the 
said  cities  and  towns  respectively,  are  to  be  made  and 
delivered  by  the  several  persons  required  by  the  act  5 
Victoria,  sess,  2,  cap.  14,  to  make  and  deliver  the  same, 
that  is  to  say  — 

Locality  of  the  Inspectous'  Offices. 
Derbysiiiue.  —  Chesterfield,     Wheataheaf,     High- 
street. 

Nottinghamshire.  — Mansfield,  No.  460,  Queen- 
street. 

Letckstershihe. — Loughborough,  Churchgate. 

NouT_HAMPTONsnint:.—  Wellingborough,  Harriol's- 
lane  ;  Kettering,  No.  5,  Gas  street, 

Gl.icesteushire.— Northleaeh,  opposite  the  Sher- 
borne Arms. 

^oMEK^ETSHiRi-.— Wellington,  High-street;  Wivelis- 
combe,  Market-place. 

MoNMOuTii.-Newport,  Excise-office,  No.  9  High- 
street.  ° 


Devonshire. — Honiton,  Supervisor's-house,  High- 
street,  opposite  the  White  Lion  Inn. 

Cornwall.— Falmouth,  High-street,  opposite  the 
White  Lion  ;  St,  Columb,  Barley  Sheaf, 

Hants.  — Christchurch,  High-street. 

Herefordshire. — Hereford,  Excise-office,  Church- 
street  ;  Kington,  Oxford  Arm-,  Duke-street. 

Shropshire.— Wenlock,  Excise-otfice,  Barrow- 
street  ;  Whitchurch,  Excise-ofSce,  the  Lord  Hill, 
Water.o-ate-strect ;  Market  Drayton,  Excise-office, 
Phcenix  Inn. 

Wiltshire. — Salisbury,  Cross  Keys- 

Staffordshire- -Slnfibid,  Star  Inn;  Burton-on- 
Trent,  Royal  Oak;  Newcastle,  Bankhouse,  No.  29, 
Bridge-street;  Stone,  Fountain  Inn  ;  Utioxeter,  No.  2, 
Bridge-street. 

Essex.— Chipping  Ongar,  Post-office,  near  the  Town- 
hall;  Saffron  Walden,  Sun  Inn. 

Sussex.— Midhurst,  Spread  Eagle. 

Bedfordshire. — Leighton  Buzzard,  Leak-street. 

Buckinghamshire. — Newport  Pagnell,  Swan  Inn. 

Oxfordshire. —  Witney,  No.  2,  High-street;  Chip- 
ping Norton,  No.  14,  New-street. 

Lincolnshire.— Bourne,  South-street  ;  Grimsby, 
Beth leni -street,  the  corner  of  Wellcr-gate,  Market- 
street;  Alford,  Windmill-street,  Market-place. 

Yorkshire.  —  Bedale,  Black  Swan,  Market-place; 
Bradford,  Permit-office  ;  Hull,  No  13,  Market-place  ; 
Richmond,  King's  Head  ;  Selby,  Petre  Arms  Inn, 
Govvthorpe-slreet ;  Skipton,  High-street ;  Thirjk,  Three 
'J'uns,  Market-place;  Otley,  Black  Hoise  Inn,  oppoiite 
the  Market-place;  Thorne,  Market-place. 

Wales, —  Brecon,  Lion-street;  Bangor,  High-street; 
Cowbridge,  Cowbridge  Arms,  High-street ;  Corwen, 
Corwen  ;  Llangefni,  No.  4,  High-street ;  Swansea, 
No.  17,  Orange-street. 


THE  CURRENCY. 

We  extract  the  following  curious  calculations  from 
the  recently  published  Life  of  M.  T.  Saddler,  M.P. 

I.  The  paper  currencj  in  circulation   in  England 
and  Wales,  yearly,  from  1814  to  1841  : — 


Year. 

Bank  of  England. 

Country  Banks. 

Total. 

1814 

26,901,000 

22,709,000 

49,610,000 

1815 

26,886,000 

19,011,000 

45,897,000 

1816 

26,574,000 

15,096,000 

41,670,000 

1817 

28,274,000 

15,894,000 

44,I68,0(;0 

1818 

27,220,000 

20,507,000 

47,727,000 

1819 

25,657,600 

15,701,338 

41,858,948 

1820 

24,553,160 

10,576,245 

85,1-29,405 

1821 

20,443,320 

8,2.'i6,180 

28,699,500 

1822 

18,.326,430 

8,416,8.30 

26,743,260 

1823 

19,582,348 

9,920,074 

29,502,42-2 

18-24 

20,298,326 

12,831,332 

83,124,658 

1825 

19,290,570 

14,930,168 

34,220,788 

1826 

32,25.%V22 

8,056,101 

80,911,323 

1827 

21,512,491 

9,985,300 

31,497,791 

1828 

21,078,327 

10,121,470 

31,199,803 

1829 

19,640,000 

8,130,327 

27,77",327 

18.S0 

20,494,850 

7,600,000  * 

28,094,650 

1831 

19,070,824 

7,800,000  » 

26,:J70,824 

1832  + 

17,605,720 

1833 

18,829,750 

10,152,104 

28,981,854 

1834  i 

19,126,000 

10,154,112 

29,280,112 

18;J5 

18,240,000 

10,420,623 

28,600,623 

18-36 

18,147,000 

11,733,945 

29,880,945 

18.37 

18,7)6,000 

10,14e,049 

28,858,(149 

1838 

19,359,000 

11,-364,962 

80,723,962 

1839 

17,612,000 

11,084,970 

28,696,970 

1840 

I7,2;n,(i00 

9,98 1 ,280 

27.212,-28C 

1841 

17,481,000 

9,080,077 

26,501,377 

" 

Dec.16,292,000 

8,936,023 

25,223,023 

•  Marshall's  Tables,  p.  63. 

+  We  find  no  returns  of  tlie  country-bank  issues  of  this 
year. 

I  The  returns  from  1884  to  1841  are  all  of  the  October 
quarter. 
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II.  To  the  years  in  tho  above  table,  however, 
which  follow  1819,  a  large  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  gold  since  thrown  into  circulation.  This  the 
author  estimates  at  about  £17,000,000  of  permanent 
met-.illic  currency,  nearly  the  half  of  which  is  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  of  various  otiier 
banks  and  bankers,  bullion  merchants,  &c.  This 
would  leave  about  eight  or  ten  millions  in  actual 
circuhuion. 

"  This,  however,  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  case 
The  nation  has  been  prodigiously  augmented  since  th.it 
period.  Its  population  h.is  increased,  and  its  trade  has 
still  more  rapidly  grown  and  enlarged  itself.  The 
population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1814  was  under 
elevf-n  millions  ; — in  1841  nearly  sixieen  millions.  In 
1814  our  exports  wtre  fifty-three  millions;  our  imports 
thirty-three.  la  1840  our  exports  liad  risen  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  millions  ;  and  our  imports  to 
sixty-seven  millions.  Let  us  place  these  figures  side  by 
side,  anil  at  once  the  wretched  inadequacy  of  our  pre- 
sent currency  will  strike  every  mind." 

1814.  1840-1. 

Population  (England  &  Wales)    10,700,000       15,911,7'25 

Exports £53,573,234  i'lll),479,(j78 

Imports 33,755,203        67,432,904 

Currency 49,610,000        37,000,000 

III.  The  remaining  point  adverted  to,  is  the 
constant  connexion  wbich  is  visible  between  reduc- 
tions of  the  currency,  and  depression  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Year.        Bank  Paper.  Effects. 

1816  £41,670,000  Distress. 

1817  44,108,000 

1818  47,727,000  Prosperity. 
IS  19           4 1, .358,948  Distress. 

1820  35,129,405 

1821  28,1^99,500  \  (  Great  distress  ;  County  Meet- 

1822  26,743,200)  {     ings  calling  for  relief. 

1823  20,502,422 

1824  33,124, 658"l  /Great  prosperity  and 

1825  84,220,738/  \     speculation. 
1,'526            30,911,323 

1827  31,497,791 

1828  31,199,803 

1830  ol'n^l'Tol         foreat  distress;  burnings 

\lll  2ISS         \     and  Meetings  to  petition. 
1832 

1833  2c>,98I,S54 

1834  29,280,1121  f 

1835  28,660,623  V    <  Return  to  prosperity. 

1836  29,880,945  J     t 

1837  28,858,049 

1838  30,723,963 

1839  28,696,970 

1840  27,212  286  T   ( 

1841  26,561, 077to  >      J  Distress  and  complaining. 
25,223,023     J        (. 


FEAT  OF  STRENGTH.— A  large  number  of  the 
respectable  farmers  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Drayton  assembled  at  the  Phoenix  Inn,  on  Wednesday 
the  ilili  inst.,  to  witness  the  decision  of  a  wager,  when 
James  lieardinore,  the  third  son  of  INIr.  Francis  Beard- 
more,  of  the  Dairy-house,  near  Drayton  (a  youth  only 
seventeen  years  of  age),  was  backed  to  lift  up  from  the 
floor,  and  get  upon  his  rigiit  shoulder,  a  bag  of  wheat 
of  three  bushels,  weighing  11  score  and  9lb.  bag  in- 
cluded), with  his  right  hand  alone,  unassisted  by  his 
left  hand,  with  which  he  was  not  to  touch  the  bag. 
This  very  extraordinary  feat  of  strength  he  very  cle- 
verly performed  in  the  market-room  of  the  Phoenix  Inn, 
before  the  assembled  company,  ly  his  stooping  down, 
laying  the  bag  on  his  lap  with  his  right  hand,  then  turn- 
iag  it  round  his  hip  upon  his  back,  afterwards  hitching 
it  up  hi*  b.ick  and  bringing  it  to  his  right  shoulder,  kept 
liis  left  hand  and  arm  down  hy  his  left  side  quite  clear 
away  (rom  it  — a  most  unparalleled  performance.  The 
free  and  generous  burst  of  old  English  cheers  by  the 
company,  svhen  he  stood  up  with  the  bag  upon  his 
shoulder,  proved  the  view  the  farmers  took  of  the  per- 
formance, a  performance  which  very  few  could  do  with 
both  hands  in  the  middle  of  a  room. — Chester  Chronicle. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MAIDSTONE  GAZETTE. 

SiK, — If  you  have  room,  will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  insert  in  your  paper  of  next  -neek  a  few 
remarks  on  the  value  of  Kent  sheep,  as  compared 
with  other  long'-wool  sheep, and  even  with  Downs'? 
At  the  Maidstone  Farmer's  Club  held  on  the  26th 
ult.,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  the  best  breeds 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
those  present  that  of  the  long-wool  sheep  in  use, 
Mr.  Goord's  stood  pre-eminent;  and  in  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Goord's  new  Kents, 
it  is  far  from  being  my  wish  to  make  any  invidious 
remarks,  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  of  those 
numerous  breeders  of  sheep  in  Romney  Marsh, 
among  whom  there  are  many  good  judges,  and  as  a 
proof,  they  know  how  to  raise  stock  valuable  to 
the  consumer.  I  may  here  state  what  cannot  be 
easily,  if  at  all  refuted,  that  the  Kent  mutton  rea- 
lizes a  higher  price  per  stone  in  Smithfield  market 
than  the  Leicesters,  half-bred  Leicesters,  or  even 
Lincolns ;  and  this  arises  from  the  carcase  con- 
sisting of  considerable  more  flesh  to  the  fat.  I  be- 
lieve the  fact  is  established  beyond  doubt  that  Mr. 
Goord's  breed  of  sheep  are  the  best  in  the  county, 
as  the  success  attending  them  at  the  Canterbury, 
Hythe,  and  Maidstone  cattle  exhibitions  testifies. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  liave  been  some 
very  able  competitors  from  Romney  Marsh,  and  it 
might  be  added  that  about  five  or  six  East  Kent 
flocks  of  Mr.  Goord's  pure  blood  have  contended 
with  the  whole  of  Romney  Marsh,  or  as  many  as 
might  think  proper  to  compete.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Goord's  sheei:)  have  not  been  confined  to  wethers 
when  slaughtered;  tups,  ewes,  and  ewe  tags,  are 
almost  always  successful  ovcm-  their  opponents. 

That  most  excellent  judge  of  sheep,  Mr.  Smart, 
of  Raiuham,  gained,  at  Canterbury,  tlie  first  prize 
seven  consecutive  years,  for  rams  of  Mr.  Goord's 
pure  blood,  and  then  was  not  beaten  off"  the  field  of 
victory,  but,  with  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  said  he 
would  withdraw  for  a  time  and  give  others  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  fame. 

Some  there  are  who  say  Mr.  Goord's  sheep  are 
delicate,  and  have  seen  their  best  day ;  such  is  not 
the  fact,  and  has  been  repudiated  by  gentlemen 
living  in  Romney  Marsh,  who  use  Mr.  Goord's 
sheep,  and  are  equally  successful  with  their  neigh- 
bours. What  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  strength 
of  constitution  than  to  find  they  almost  invariably 
beat  every  opponent  ?  Any  man  of  common  obser- 
vation must  know  that  the  strength  of  constitution 
in  any  animal  consists  in  a  fine  broad  breast,  with 
deep  and  expansive  shoulders;  this  is  a  very  leading 
feature  in  Mr.  Goord's  sheep,  and  by  consequence 
of  such  fore- quarters,  the  loin  and  legs  will  be  good 
and  proportional :  hence  their  superiority.  The  fine 
form  of  the  rams  and  equality  of  wool  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  present  at  Mr.  FuUager's  on  Thurs- 
day last.  The  wool  was  highly  commended  by  a 
wool-buyer  from  Belgium,  and  his  merchant  from 
London.  In  asserting  that  Mr.  Goord's  sheep  have 
not  declined,  I  could  produce  many  proofs  that 
they  improve  and  keep  pace  with  any  other  sort 
worthy  of  notice ;  the  increased  demand  for  the 
rams  is  a  sufficient  criterion.  I  will  here  mention 
the  fact,  that  more  than  20  years  since  Mr.  Smart, 
of  Rainham,  exhibited  some  Kent  wether  sheep  at 
the  old  Smithfield  cattle  show,  against  Leicesters,  or 
any  other  long-wooUed  sheep,  and  the  result  was 
that    the    lightest    Kent  weighed  more  than  the 
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heaviest  of  any  of  those  competing;  and  whether 
it  was  from  fear  of  coming  to  the  scales  I  am  un- 
able to  say,  but  the  owners  withdrew  their  sheep, 
and  the  weight  was  not  declared,  whilst  Mr.  Smart 
had  his  slaughtered  in  London,  and  the  weights  witr 
nessed  to.  Now,  about  twenty  years  elapsed  when 
Mr.  J.  Oakley,  residing  near  Rochester,  showed  three 
Kent  wetlier  sheep  of  Mr.  Goord's  breed  at  the 
same  show  in  Baker-street,  and  it  was  evident  they 
maintained  their  character  for  coming  to  the  best 
of  all  tests,  "weights  and  scales."  Tiiis  brings  me 
to  a  very  interesting  trial  of  the  relative  value  of 
seven  breeds  of  sheep,  as  tried  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Hobbs,  of  Bocking,  Essex  ;  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  report  of  the  association  who  tried 
the  experiment.  Mr.  H.  states  that  for  actual 
profit,  Mr.  Goord's  will  be  generally  successful, 
although  tliey  may  not  be  quite  so  handsome  to 
the  eye  and  fine  to  the  touch  as  some  otliers.  A 
sweepstakes  was  entered  into  by  some  members  of 
the  Braintree  and  Bocking  Agricultural  Association, 
who  put  twenty-seven  sheep  into  a  grass-field, 
each  lot  of  three  sheep  and  three  roods  of  ground 
railed  in,  and  then  supplied  with  artificial  food  in 
equal  proportions  and  quality  ;  the  balance  sheet 
shows  that  the  Kent  sheep  were  successful,  beating 
half-bred  Leicesters,  pure  Leicesters,  half-bred 
Downs,  three  lots  of  pure  Downs,  South  Down  with 
a  cross  of  Gloucester,  and  thorough-bred  Glou- 
cesters.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
these  three  Kent  wethers  were  of  Mr.  Goord's  pure 
breed,  thus  establishing  in  another  county  the 
superiority  of  this  justly  esteemed  breed  over  every 
otlier  class  that  can  be  brought  against  them. 
Neither  are  their  merits  confijied  to  England,  but 
sought  after  and  exported  to  every  climate  and 
country  where  a  spirit  of  enterprise  emulates  the 
breast  of  the  farmer  and  grazier.  An  interesting 
fact  is  evinced  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  brteds  re- 
ferred to,  namely,  the  thorough-bred  sheep  main- 
tain their  feeding  properties  over  the  cross-bred 
sheep,  for  the  half-bred  Leicesters,  and  Down 
crossed  with  the  Gloucester,  lost  more  in  weight 
when  slaughtered  than  the  others;  it  further  ap- 
pears that  the  Downs  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  Lei- 
cesters, Gloucesters,  and  Kents.  A  discerning 
public,  and  I  cannot  possibly  omit  the  London 
consumers,  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
that  the  animal  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of 
fi.esh  is  the  best  for  consumption,  and  London 
butchers  seeing  this,  and  knowing  also  that  Kent 
sheep  are  generally  more  profitable  to  themselves, 
they  purchase  them  freely.  The  Kcnts  are  next  in 
value  to  Downs,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  Ivcnt 
mutton  in  London,  that  scarcely  any  number  are 
now  sent  by  the  grazier  to  Smithfield  market,  the 
London  butchers  purchasing  tliem  in  the  country. 
Facts  are  stubborn — and  notwithstanding  the  Lei- 
cester men  affect  such  scorn  of  Kent  sheep,  yet  the 
public  can  duly  estimate  their  good  qualities.  J. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Heme,  lets  rams  annually,  and  he 
is  candid  in  saying  that  he  had  tried  other  breeds 
of  long-woollcd  sheep,  but  found  none  so  profitable 
as  Mr.  Goord's  new  Kents,  which  he  has  used  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  in  the  most  handsome  man- 
ner attributes  his  success  to  Mr.  Goord's  sheep. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  really  apologise  for  this  long  letter, 
and  fear  you  may  not  have  space,  but  as  tlie  object 
is  so  good,  I  hope  your  wide  circulation  may  effect 
that  purpose.     I  am  yours,  much  obliged, 

Thomas  Cull. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  TURNIP  FLY 
AND    THE  GRUB. 

Sin, — A  correspondent  of  yours  a  short  time  since 
s.iid  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to 
bis  brother  farmers  that  he  had  discovered  gas  lime 
sown  upon  turnips  before  their  coming  up  to  be  a  sure 
preventive  against  tho  ravages  of  tlie  fly,  and  when 
gas  lime  cannot  be  obtained,  gas  tar  reduced  with 
common  lime  may  be  succeasfully  applied  between 
the  drills,  carefully  avoiding  the  plants. 

'I'hese  are  dangerous  articles  to  use  upon  young 
plants  on  account  of  their  great  causticity,  as  T  have 
frequently  experienced;  but  if  he  were  to  use  some 
of  the  hlaclc  top  dressing,  made  by  my  patent  process 
of  heating  retorts  with  dial!;,  gas  tar,  and  oil  mixed 
with  the  soot,  the  produce  thereof,  he  would  find 
it  a  much  safer  and  effective  jjreventive  against  tlie 
fly,  and  an  excellent  manure  at  the  same  time. 

I  should  be  happy  to  sliew  any  brother  farmer  the 
great  effect  it  lias  had  on  my  wheat,  put  on  as  a  top- 
dressing  10  destroy  the  slug. 

The  part  of  the  field  was  tlie  worst,  and  isnowqne- 
fifih  better  tlr.ni  any  otlier  in  every  respect.  I  put  on 
about  24  bushels  to  the  acre,  sowed  broad-cast,  A 
neighbour  of  mine  put  on  only  18  bushels  with  good 
effect  also. 

I  obtained  it  of  Mr.  Drew,  at  the  Tar  Works,  Mor- 
den  Wharf,  Greenwich,  at  ninepence  per  bushel 
delivered  in  London. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C._T.  Hoi.COMBE. 

Valentines,  llj'ovd,  Essex,  June  2ii. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY.  —  On 

Tuesd.iy  a  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen,  to  which  Sir 
Thomas  Baring  and  Sir  William  Heathcote  were  in- 
vited, was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ranging the  necessary  preliminaries  to  an  iavitation  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  hold 
their  annual  meeting  for  1844  in  this  city.  The  meet- 
ing'being  of  a  private  character,  little  has  transpired, 
but  it  is  understood  that  it  was  recommended  to  the 
Mayor  to  convene  a  special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  for  the  consideration  of  the  sui.ject.  It  is  said 
that  Wm.  Simonds,  Esq.,  ha-i  most  generously  offered 
the  gratuitous  use  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  for 
the  operations  of  the  society,  situated  in  conformity 
with  the  lequirepaents  of  the  committee,  and  tliat 
therefore  the  chief  impediments  to  the  transmitting  of 
the  iavitation  is  the  raising  of  a  sufhcient  sum  for  the 
fencing  of  tha  show-yard  and  other  purposes,  estimated 
nt  about  500/.  We  could  flatter  ourselves  that  little 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  raising  this  sum,  as 
such  a  meeting  would  not  only  have  a  raomenlaiy  ten- 
dency in  promoting  the  trade  of  the  city,  but  would 
have  a  permanent  effect  by  giving  it  additional  public 
importance.— Ha)nps/ii7-e  Chronicle. 

SWISS  COWS  IN  HARNESS.-^We  took  a  drive 
yesterday  «p  a  most  romantic  valley,  and  met  two 
peasants  driving  their  cow  in  a  little  cart.  'J  hey  slop- 
ped to  ofler  us  ?ome  pears.  I  particularly  remarked 
tiie  cow,  to  see  if  working  did  her  any  harm  ;  she  wni 
in  excellent  condition,  1  wish  the  coltajfer  in  England 
would  adopt  this  custom  ;  it  never  comes  into  his  head 
that  the  cow  can  do  anything  but  g\ve  milk.  We  know 
nothing  of  economy  in  England;  what  is  daily  wasted 
in  it  would  save  from  starvation  the  miserable  creatuies 
who  die  in  the  streets.  15ut  what  is  every  body's 
business  is  nobody's,  and  so  those  who  c^n  afford  it  pro 
on  allowing  waste.— Larfy  VaiHuour's  Last  Tour  and 
First  Work. 
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AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    FOLD-YARDS. 

Sir,— It  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  a  young 
farmer,  if  some  of  your  able  and  experienced  cor- 
respondents would  inform  hiiri  of  the  best  mode  of 
constructing  fold-yards,  with  a  view  to  (heir  effec- 
tual iind  permanent  drainage,  into  which  the  urine 
from  a  large  number  of  caitle  lied  up  also  runs; 
and  the  best  plan  of  forming  a  tank  into  which  the 
drains  could  empty  themselves  without  any  danger 
of  fdling  up. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  on  the  value  of 
such  methods  of  preserving  what  our  forefathers 
allowed  to  run  to  wasle,  but  if  we  have  to  submit 
to  all  tlie  labour  of  carting  out  the  liquor  in  a 
liquid  state,  as  is  recommended,  I  feel  assured  no 
large  farmer  can  i)0ssilily  do  it,  during  the  winter 
monihs  especially.  Perhaps  some  of  your  intelli- 
gent correspondents  would  instruct  me  as  to  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  all  the  richness  aud  ve- 
getable powers  of  the  urine  in  a  solid  form,  while 
the  liquid  thus  divested  of  its  enriching  qudities  is 
allowed  to  pass  off  by  a  drain  at  a  higher  level, 
and  thus  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense, 
which  fire  always  imj)ortant  objects  to  the  prac- 
tical fiirmer,  while  at  the  same  time  he  secures  the 
most  valuable  manure  made  on  his  premises. 

It  is  hoped  an  early  insertion  of  the  above  will 
elicit  an  early  reply,  which  will  be  very  accepta- 
ble to, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Juli/  Ibih.  1842.  R. 


A  "  Young  Farmer"  says — "  I  have  recently  seen 
some  discussion  about  the  application  of  lime  to 
land  in  a  caustic  state  ;  being  no  chemist,  I 
should  feci  mucli  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers 
who  will  explain  when  lime  is,  and  when  it  ceases 
to  be  in  a  caustic  state — I  mean  in  tlic  usual 
stages  it  goes  through  on  beiug  applied  to  the  soil." 


A  correspondent  dating  from  Kineton,  Warwick- 
shire, solciits  information  relative  to  an  ophthalmic 
disease  (provinciully  termed  "  blight")  which  has 
made  its  appearance  among  his  ewes. 

The  eye  at  lirst  is  partially  closed,  runs  slightly, 
continues  increasing  u  day  or  two,  and  the  sheep  is 
blind.  In  some  the  discharge  continues,  the  eye- 
lids being  nearly  dosed  ;  in  others  tbey  are  rather 
distended,  the  eye  apjjearing  of  a  dullish  white 
colour.  These  St-em  to  have  less  inflammation  and 
pain  than  the  others,  and  do  not  lose  condition  so 
fast.  Believing  the  disease  tn  be  known  to  most 
flockraasters,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  it 
more  minutely. 

Information  is  solicited — 1st,  as  to  treatment.  Is 
bleeding,  fomenting  with  a|)erient  medicine  neces- 
sary 1  Secondly,  anv  iuforination  that  can  he  given 
as  to  the  exciting  causes  which  originate  it,  with  any 
precautionary  measures  that  might  be  adopted  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  would  be  conferring  a  benefit 
upon  numbers. 

The  sheep  have  been  penned  to  clover,  without 
being  closely  confined,  having  a  constant  supply  of 
salt,  a  few  l)(iS|ns,  and  ^le^.ty  qI  w^(e{-, 


ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES. 

CAUSTIC       LIME. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  A  young 
Farmer,''  I  beg  to  inlorin  him  that  lime  remains 
caustic  in  the  soil  for  some  time  after  it  is  aiiplied, 
or  until  it  has  gradually  absorbed  from  the  iiimos- 
phere,  and  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  then  becomes  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  I'Iib  pro- 
cess, therefore,  is  very  simple  ;  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  easily  again  driven  off  by  the  chalk  being  heated  to 
redness,  which  converts  it  again  into  lime.  VViien 
lime  is  slaked  it  still  for  some  lime  remains  caustic. 

CllliTE. 


CAUSTIC       LIME. 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  offer  aji  answer  to  the  query 
of  "  A  young  Farmer"  in  page  9  of  your  last  week's 
publication,  viz. — "  when  lime  is,  and  when  it 
ceases  to  be  in  a  caustic  state  in  the  usual  stages  it 
goes  through  on  being  ajjplied  to  the  soil  ?"  Your 
correspondent  Biust  understand  that  the  unburnt 
limestone  is  a  carbonate  ot'  lime — that  is,  lime  neu- 
tralised by  carbonic  acid — now  burning  expels  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  limestone  then  becomes  jiure 
or  caustic  lime.  If  the  lime  in  its  pure  or  caustic 
state  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it 
rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere 
and  again  becomes  a  carbonate  of  lime,  though 
not  in  a  cohesive  state  as  it  was  before  the  burning  ; 
therefore  it  is  jdain  that  the  more  carbonic  acid  tli^! 
lime  absorbs  alter  slaking  in  the  field,  the  less  caus- 
tic it  becomes.  Whenever  we  wish  to  know  in  what; 
state  lime  is  as  to  its  causticity  or  non-causticity,  wo 
need  do  nothing  more  than  merely  drop  a  little 
vinegar  upon  a  small  quantity  of  the  lime  ;  if  the 
lime  effervesces  or  bubbles  up  it  contains  carbonic 
acid,  but  if  it  is  caustic  the  vinegar  will  sink  into  it 
without  causing  any  bubbling,  unless  the  lime  is  sa- 
turated with  some  of  the  stronger  acids  ;  the  greater 
the  effervescence,  the  less  caustic  will  the  lime  be. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours'  respectfully, 

Corweii,   July  7.  Couvenius. 


MANGLE    WURZEL. 

Sia, — In  answer  to  M.  B.  Collins,  I  would  offer 
ray  own  experience.  The  Swedes  (purple-top)  are 
drawu  about  the  middle  of  November  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  carted  to  a  dry  piece  of  grass  land, 
and  placed  as  it  is  termed  —  that  is,  put  close  toge- 
ther and  upright ;  by  having  theni  say  twelve  feet 
wide  in  ranks,  with  room  ffr  a  cart  to  go  between, 
you  can  choose  which  to  take,  and  calculate  to  a 
nicety  the  time  they  will  last:  neither  roots  nor  tops 
are  removed,  but  vou  must  be  careful  not  to  allow 
any  water  to  rest  on  the  ground.  In  spring  we  ge- 
nerally run  a  scythe  over  the  tops  to  stop  their 
growth.  Last  year  there  were  no  rotten  turnips  out 
of  ten  acres;  they  will  keep  to  the  summer.  I 
Lave  tried  many  ways  ;  this  is  the  best  I  know. 

For  mangle-wurzel  the  ground  with  me  is  always 
subsoiled  the  previous  winter  and  manured  with  rich 
two-year  old  compost.  Seed  two  in  each  hole,  dib- 
bled in  at  eight  inches  and  rolled  — early  thinned  and 
hoed  ;  groi4nd  between  often  stirred  ;  leaves  never 
stript. 

With  me  the  seed  is  always  passed  through  a 
sieve,  and  only  the  large  seeds  sown — say  the  half  is 
waste.    But  ^be  Qfop  wjU  well   repay  this  expense, 
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and  you  will  have  but  few  running-  to  seed.  Be 
careful  in  tapping  to  stay  an  inch  from  the  root. 
We  store  them  under  sheds,  l)uilding  them  in  walls 
two  feet  thick,  with  here  and  there  a  tie  to  support 
them. 

We  drill  at  27  inches,  and  finish  the  third  week  in 
April  ;  in  fact  they  are  put  down  with  the  potatoes. 
An  Old  Subsciiieeu. 

N.B.  I  forgot  to  say  the  seed  is  steeped  for  24 
hours  in  the  drainings  of  dung,  and  dried  with  sand 
or  coal  ashes. 

The  admixture  of  gypsum  with  manure  heap*,  wiih  a 
view  to  fix  the  volatile  araraouia,  has  been  tried,  and 
has  not  been  found  to  answer  as  well  as  theory  would 
have  led  us  to  expect.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  chemist 
who  has  studied  the  subject,  that  the  sulphuric  Jicid 
diluted  should  be  tried  ;  but  thi»  beinj;  a  new  matter 
mus,t  be  left  to  experiment,  and  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  process. 


In  reply  to  "  Enquirer,"  gypsum  could  not  be  made 
artificially  so  cheaply  as  it  can  be  purchased,  and  the 
carriaf^e  cannot  be  expeus.ive  on  the  small  quautiiy 
which  is  applied  per  acre.  We  are  ignorant  at  present 
why  gypsum  acts  on  some  soils  and  does  not  act  on 
others.  To  dry  fresh  dung  in  the  air  would  be  to  give  up 
its  most  valuable  ingredient — the  volatile  salts.  Be- 
sides, dung  so  dried  would  decompose  less  readily, 
and  consequently  (apart  from  the  loss),  the  object  of 
reducing  it  into  a  state  fit  for  drilling  vvould  not  be  at- 
tained. 


Sm,— 1  recommend  to  your  correspondent  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  destroying-  ants: — Oatmeal,  lib., 
coarse  sugar,  ilb.  ;  to  be  well  mixed  together  ;  to  this 
add  2  oz.  of  finely  ground  pepper.  Lay  the  mixture 
upon  white  earthenware  where  the  ants  resort,  and 
cover  it  over  to  be  kept  dry. 

Another  Method. 

Toast  the  inner  side  of  the  skin  of  a  piece  of  bacon 
till  it  becomes  crisp.  Lay  it  on  tlie  ground  in  such  a 
manner  (taking  care  to  prevent  its  getting  wet),  that 
the  ants  may  "  step  in,"  which  they  will  do,  and  fasten 
themselves  to  it ;  lift  it  up  quickly  and  immerse  it  in 
water. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
inform  me  of  a  cure  for  Diarrhoea  in  lambs,  as  I  have 
lost  several  of  late. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  yours,  &c., 

Suffolk,  July  12.  ViLLiccs. 


CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR   AUGUST. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. — VEGETABLES. 

First  week. — At  this  season,  when  vegetable 
growth  is  declining,  there  are  operations  which 
must  be  performed  almost  to  a  day,  and  therefore 
sowings  should  be  immediately  made  of — 

1.  Cabbage,  for  the  main  spring  and  summer 
supply.  '1  he  best  sorts  are  the  small  and  larger 
York,  the  Vanack,  East  Ham,  and  Downton  ;  the 
last,  perhaps,  cannot  he  procured  of  certain  pu- 
rity since  the  decease  of  the  president  Knight, 
but  a  variety  so  true,  and  little  liable  to  run  up, 
was  seldom  seen.  If  persons  arc  doubtful  of  the 
seed,  it  is  a  wiser  and  safer  plan  to  purchase 
plants  at  the  seasons  of  transplanting.  The  seed- 
lings of  April,  1841,  in  many  instances  ran  to 
seed  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  out  of  fifty  plants 
scarcely  ten  became  hearted  cabbages. 


2.  Carrot-seed,  to  raise  a  few  plants  for  the 
early  spring.  A  later  souing  can  be  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  for  a  main  spring  supply. 

3.  Onions.  — SomQ  sow  the  bulbing  onions  for 
winter  and  spring,  and  a  little  seed  of  the  hardy 
Welch,  as  it  resists  the  sternest  frost ;  but  if  the 
autumn  crops  yield  well,  and  be  safely  housed, 
few  others  can  b'  required,  excepting  as  green 
onions  to  be  employed  viith  salads.  Radishes, 
salmon,  and  scarlet,  and  short-topped,  also  some 
of  the  small  white  turnip-rooted,  ought  to  be 
sown. 

4.  Turnip-seed,  the  nimble  Dutch,  for  the  last 
crop. 

Second  week. — The  prickly  or  winter  spinach, 
sow  in  drills,  well  watered,  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
the  drills  a  yard  asunder.  Nothing  so  effectually 
secures  a  crop  as  these  waterings  under  the  seed  ; 
and  the  moisture  can  long  be  retained  by  laying- 
an  inch  of  old  rotten  leaves  over  the  drill.  Sow 
the  brown  Dutch,  common  green  cos,  and  cabbage 
lettuces.  In  situations  where  the  subsoil  is  very 
damp  and  springy,  we  have  seen  lettuces  succeed 
and  sustain  the  cold  of  wintai-,  by  being  sown  or 
transplanted  on  ridges;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
transplant.     Sow  the  main  crop  of  endive. 

Caulijioicer-seed  is  sown  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  or  about  the  21st  at  earliest. 

Transplant  late  brocoli,  savoys,  and  Brussells 
sprouts — do  this  early.  Plant  either  in  trenches  a 
yard  asunder,  digging  into  the  bottom  three  or 
tour  inches  of  decaj'cd  leaves  or  rotten  manure  ; 
or  manure  the  suiface,  dig,  and  plant,  row  by 
row,  giving  water  as  the  work  proceeds  ;  or  fi- 
nally, if  circumstances  require  dispatch,  just 
loosen  and  work  the  soil,  in  the  site  of  each  in- 
tended row  ;  plant  by  trowel,  or  dibble  from  two 
feet  to  three  feet  apart,  and  give  water.  When 
the  vegetables  have  established  themselves,  dig 
and  pulverize  the  spaces  with  some  manure,  and 
lay  more  in  a  line  on  each  side  of  the  plants. 

The  early  celery  will  be  large,  and  before  earth- 
ing deeply,  the  weak  lower  leaves  may  be  dis- 
placed, leaving  a  clear  white  stem.  Loosen  the 
soil,  water  it,  and  lay  leafy  (not  rank)  manure 
three  inches  deep  in  the  trench,  placing  it  firn)ly 
around  the  celery.  We  have  seen  lately  trenches 
entirely  filled  to  the  surface  level  with  the  old 
droppings  taken  from  expended  mushroom  beds. 

Artichoke  plants,  if  in  full  bearing,  should  be 
relieved  of  those  small  heads  which  arise  from  the 
sides,  and  as  each  large  head  is  taken  for  the 
table,  the  stem  ought  to  be  broken  away  to  the 
base. 

\i  i\\e  onions  be  mature,  twist  the  stems,  and 
when  somewhat  dry  remove  the  bulbs  to  any  airy 
shed  to  finish  the  drying,  prior  to  storing  them, 
or  tying  up  in  ropes,  for  winter  use. 

MISCELLANEOUS    OPERATIONS. 

P7'0/)r/(7«^e  sweet  herbs — sage,  hyssop,  marjoram, 
lavender,  &c.,  by  cuttings  or  slips  ;  the  latter  with 
a  few  roots  adhering  if  j)ossible.  Plant  them  in  a 
moist,  shady  border,  fixing  each  firmly  in  the  soil, 
and  giving  water. 

Cut  back  or  remove  all  straggling  shoots  of  the 
above  heibs;  this  will  give  the  plants  figure,  and 
promote  the  growth  of  new  shoots.  Gather 
herbs  in  flower,  for  drying. 

Take  up  garlic  and  shallots,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  wither;  then  dry  and  lay  up  the  bulbs  or 
cloves. 

Destroy  weeds  every  where,  and  by  all  means. 
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At  this  season  they  multiply  exceedingly,  and  seed 
freely.  If  suffered  to  remain,  endless  trouble  will 
be  occasioned,  whereas  a  timely  attention  will 
check  the  intruders  and  keep  them  under. 

FRUIT     DEPARTMENT. 

Lay  in  all  the  retained  shoois  of  apricot,  peach, 
and  indeed  of  wall  trees  generally,  in  neat  and  re- 
gular order.  The  fruit,  if  the  weather  retain  its 
warm,  sunny  character,  will  speedily  become 
ripe;  therefore  nets  should  be  so  placed  along 
and  under  the  trees,  as  to  prevent  j)eaches 
from  falling  to  the  ground.  Other  nets  may  be 
placed  over  the  fruiiful  branches  to  protect  the 
fruit.  If  mildew  (very  life  this  year)  affect  the 
tenderer  shoots,  dust  them  with  sulphur,  or 
appl}'  it  mixed  with  water  ns  a  wash,  by  means  of 
a  soft  brush,  avoiding  the  fruit.  Remove  the 
glassfes  from  peach-pits,  and  the  houses  where  the 
fruit  is  cut,  and  regulate  the  shoots;  the  wood  will 
ripen  much  better. 

Clean  all  the  fruit  borders,  making  them  neat 
and  free  from  weeds. 

Fig-trees. — Secure  all  the  strav  shoots,  laying 
them  in  close  to  the  wall;  pick  off  every  embryo 
fig  as  it  appears;  by  so  doing  other  smaller  figs 
will  form  at  the  angles  of  the  leaves,  and  remain 
safe  all  winter,  if  the  trees  be  covered  with  a  mat 
or  fir  branches,  and  will  enlarge  in  the  spring.  If 
the  figs  first  formed  after  midsummer,  be  per- 
mitted to  remain,  they  will,  iu  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  perish  during  the  winter's  frost.  Never 
shorten  any  shoot  by  securing  at  its  full  length 
every  well-placed  branch  ;  the  fruit  will  ripen 
more  early,  and  the  new  wood  will  become  more 
fertile. 

Vines. — Again  look  over  the  trees  :  the  fruit, 
on  well  disposed  branches,  will  ripen  speedily  ; 
and,  unless  appearances  change  materially,  prove 
abundant  and  handsome. 

Grape-mine. — It  may  be  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  upon  horticulture  to  allude  to 
the  vintage,  but  the  experience  of  a  great  many 
years  authorises  us  to  state  that  by  taking  green 
grapes  just  at  the  ])criod  before  the  berries  begin 
to  be  transparent,  that  is,  at  the  critical  moment 
when  they  have  acquired  their  full  quantum  of 
tartaric  acid,  prior  to  the  formation  of  saccharine 
matter — a  most  delicious  and  perfect  wine  can  be 
made,  equal  to  many  of  the  wines  of  the  Rhine. 
Forty  pounds  of  grapes,  with  their  stalks,  are  to 
be  bruised,  and  will  produce  six  gallons  of  wine 
by  adding  so  much  water  as  with  21  or  241bs.  of 
loaf-sugar  will  make  up  nearly  seven  gallons  of 
"  must."  A  little  experience  will  instruct  in  all 
the  minutite,  but  the  first  indispensable  is  to  di- 
gest the  bruised  berries  in  the  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  in  a  situation  where  the  heat  does  not  much 
exceed  (iO  deg.,  till  a  slight  beading  indicate  the 
cotnmencement  of  fermentation.  It  is  then  to  be 
strained  through  hair  sieves,  and  pressed,  and  the 
sugar  being  addad,  the  quatitity  is  to  be  made  up, 
if  required,  by  water  poureil  over  the  pressed 
grapes.  The  fermentation  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
cool  apartment  or  cellar,  till  the  specific  gravity 
be  reduced  from  about  1-120  to  1-080,  and  the 
wine  is  then  to  be  turned,  and  kept  in  casks  undis- 
turbed till  December.  It  should  then  be  racked 
oft,  and  kept  one  entire  year  in  wood,  never  add- 
ing one  drop  of  ardent  spirits.  The  cost  will  be 
the  sugar,  and  the  labour  ad  valorem. 

Melons  are  in  full   bearing.      Water   over  the 
leaves  before  sunset,  and  shut  up  close,  to  repel 


the  s'pider  (a car tis).  Stop  every  fertile  lateral  at 
the  second  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Give  air  every 
warm  day,  early. 

ILOWER-GARDEN. 

Neatness  in  every  form,  removal  of  old  and  cut 
flower-stalks,  hoeing  and  raking,  mowing  and 
rolling  lawns,  and  such  routine,  constitute  the  ge- 
neral detail  of  operations  ;  but  in  particular  it  will 
be  essential  to  attend  minutely  to  the  dahlia,  for 
an  amateur  who  pretends  to  exhibit  for  a  prize 
can  expect  success — on  reasonable  grounds  only — 
by  sedulous  observation  and  adroit  management. 
First,  the  ground  should  be  hoed,  loosened,  and 
regularly  watered — once,  with  a  v.'eak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (one  ounce  to  seven  gallons) ;  then 
covered  wiih  horse-droppings,  and  swept  with  the 
adhering  road-sand  from  the  highways.  Second, 
by  staking  firmly,  with  one  central  stick,  and  four 
or  five  others,  around  a  plant.  Third,  by  cutting 
away  all  low  and  crowding  shoots,  keeping  the 
laterals  few  and  clearly  apart,  fastening  each  se- 
curely by  flat  bass  ties  to  its  appropriate  stake  ; 
and  finally,  picking  off'  all  secondary  and  other 
useless  bloom-buds.  A  few  well-placed  branches, 
and  a  few  ])rincipal  flowers,  are  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  the  crowded  and  confused  bundles  of 
twigs  which  disgraced  the  gardens  some  years  ago. 

Pelargoniums  (commonly  called  geraniums) 
must  be  propagated  forthwith.  After  each  valued 
plant  has  ceased  to  flower,  let  it  stand  a  few  days 
in  an  east  aspect,  exposed  without  water,  to  give 
firmness  to  the  wood  ;  then  take  cuttings  of  three 
joints,  trim  the  heels  smooth,  andinsertthem  single 
in  small  sixties,  filled  with  very  sandy  soil.  Being 
deposited  in  close,  warm  frames,  and  shaded,  toots 
will  speedily  emerge,  and  fill  the  pot.  When  so 
filled,  transfer  the  young  plants  to  larger  "  sis- 
ties,"  in  soil  composed  of  two-thirds  perfectly 
mellow  leaf-mould,  one-sixth  of  yellow  loam,  and 
one-sixth  heath-mould  or  white  sand.  After  the 
middle  of  the  month,  we  would  place  all  cuttings 
in  propagation-pots,  twenty  or  more  together,  to 
stand  so  all  the  winter.  These  need  not  to  be  sti- 
mulated by  heat :  shading  under  glass  will  suffice 
to  promote  the  slow  development  of  roots.  The 
old  esteemed  plants  must  be  cut  down  to  two  or 
three  low-situated  buds,  and  after  they  push  fresh 
shoots  half  an  inch  long,  be  repotted  in  a  similar 
compost,  shaking  off"  the  old  soil,  and  removing  nil 
the  straggling  roots.    The  pots  should  be  small. 


NEW  LAMP  FOR  BURNING  TALLOW.— 
Josiah  Taylor,  of  Birminghnnc,  brassfounder,  for  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  lamps. — Enrol- 
ment Office,  June  9, 1842. — These  improvements  re- 
late solely  to  lamps  for  burning  wax,  tallow,  or  other 
fatty  matter.  The  improved  construction  consists 
in  having  a  vessel  to  contain  the  substance  to  be 
burned,  and  a  chamber  beneath  it,  for  holding  hot 
water,  or  hot  metal,  to  liquidate  tiiat  substance. 
As  the  hot  water,  or  metal,  is  only  required  to  melt 
the  tallow  or  other  fatty  substance  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  tube  which  supplies  the  inner  {.art  of  the 
wick  with  air,  is  furnished  with  two  projections  at 
top  which  turn  into  the  flame,  and  by  imparting 
heat  down  the  tube,  the  tallow  is  kept  for  a  continu- 
ance in  a  melted  state.  The  hot  wafer  is  to  be  poured 
in  before  lighting  the  lamp.  When  pieces  of  heated 
metal  are  used,  the  upper  part  of  the  lamp  is  to  be 
taken  oflP,  to  admit  of  their  bein»  put  in  the  proper 
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place.  Outside  of  the  tube  for  supplying  nir  to  the 
interior  of  the  flame  iS  anotbof  tlibe,  containing  the 
wick,  having  Beverrtl  slits  formed  (herein,  through 
which  the  liquid  tallow  flows  to  the  wick.  There 
is  also  another  and  larger  slit  in  this  outer  tube,  for 
the  purpose  of  raisin*  the  wick  holder,  which  is  of 
the  ordinary  construction,  having  a  projecting  stud 
which  moves  up  and  down  in  the  slit,  and  another 
stud  which  mofes  in  a  spiral  round  the  air  tube  ;  so 
that  when  the  tube  is  turned  found,  the   wick   or 


cotton  rises  Or  falls,  as  desired.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  tube  are  three  projections,  against  which  one 
of  the  artns  of  the  frame  of  the  glass  shade  comes, 
and  when  that  frame  is  moved  round,  the  tube  will 
also  be  moved  round,  and  thus  raise  or  lower  the 
wick.  The  claim  is  fo  the  mode  of  constructing 
lamps  for  burning  tallow,  or  other  fatty  matters,  or 
wax,  by  combining  with  a  vessel  to  hold  the  tallow 
or  other  substance,  a  vessel  to  contain  hot  water  or 
heated  pieces  of  metal. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


EXETER  LAMMAS  FAIR.-Our  Lammas  Fair 
has  been  held  this  morning,  but,  probably  from  the 
circumstance  of  other  considerable  fairs,  as  well  south 
as  east  of  us,  falling' on  the  same  day,  the  supply  has 
been  sniall,  and  ii  quieter  fair  seldom  seen.  Notwith- 
standiniT  this,  however,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
fat  bullocks  have  been  sold,  as  also  that  very  superior 
articles— of  which  there  were  se»eral^-have  brought  a 
better  price  than  we  have  heard  of  in  this  way  lor  some 
time.  Tlius  we  may  mention  that  Rlr.  Thoma*Gibbing«, 
of  Bramford  Speke,  for  a  singularly  prime  heifer,  was 
offered  by  a  respectable  butcher  attending  our  market, 
lOs.  6d.  per  score,  by  weight,  but  which  offer  was 
declined  by  Mr.  G.,  he  preferring  to  sell  the  animal  off 
han<l  at  a  given  price,  which  it  was  coinputed  would 
be  full  the  price  already  named  per  score.  Mr.  King- 
well,  of  Fair  Oak,  Huniton  Clist,  sold  a  couple  of  very 
prime  heifers,  for  sums  that  it  is  thought  will  be  found 
when  tested  in  the  scales,  to  be  Utile  of  any  thing  short 
of  half  a  guinea  per  score.  Nor  ought  we  here  to  omit 
an  especial  mention  of  a  most  extraordinary  heifer, 
driven  in  by  Mr.  Wm.  Rookes,  of  Heavitree-road,  and 
which  we  wish  he  had  exhibited  among  the  Devons  last 
week  at  Bri*tol.  This  beautiful  animal  is  only  three 
years  old,  and  was  bought,  a  poor  bullock,  as  wc  un- 
derstood at  20/.  She  has  had  green  food  aad  roota  only, 
and  is  now  estimated  at  50  score.  The  heifer  drew  great 
attention,  and  was  universally  admired.  Mr.  Rooiies 
intends  keeping  her  until  Christmas.  Mention  also 
must  be  made  of  a  remarkably  fine  buss,  among  the 
stock  driven  in  by  Mr.  John  liidsley,  of  Pinhoe.  This, 
likewise,  was  generally  admired.  It  was  estimated  at 
28  score,  and  was  bought  by  Mr.  John  Bartrum,  of 
this  city,  butcher,  for  14^,  or  10s.  per  score.  Several 
fine  bullocks  alfo  were  sold  by  IMr.  Richard  Norris,of 
Broadclist,  at  sums  giving  about  lOs.  per  score.  In- 
deed, the  quotation  for  fat  bullock*  must  he  stated  thus — 
very  superior  articles  fetched  from  about  10«.  3d.  to 
10-i.  6(1.  per  score  ;  but  good  bullock?,  both  heifers  and 
oxen,  and  m  these  by  far  the  largest  share  of  business 
was  done,  were  from  9s.  9d.  to  lOs.  per  score;  while 
articles  not  equal  in  point  of  quality,  were  from  9s.  to 
9s.  6d.  per  sore  ;  or,  we  will  say,  that  for  the  general 
business  the  quotation  was  from  9».  to  10s.  per  score. 
The  show  of  plough  oxen  was  by  no  means  large,  and 
there  were  some  up-countrymen  who  had  come  with  a 
desire  to  buy  them,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  the  terms.  The  farmers,  however, 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  way — indeed,  we 
may  s:.<y,  as  characteristic  of  the  proceedingis  of  the 
morning,  that  whatever  this  might  have  been  else-  ■ 
certainly  it  has  not  been  a  declininsr  fair;  and  we  must 
quote  oxen  at  from  30/.  to  401.  the  pair.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  good  steers,  of  which  also 
the  show  was  by  no  means  large ;  and,  speaking 
generally  of  this  description  of  animals,  we  must  quote 
them  at  from  18/.  to  26/.  per  pair.  The  show  of  cows 
and  calves  presented  nothing  different  from  that  which 
in  this  respect  assuredly  characterises  our  weekly 
market,  and  the  quotation,  with  dull  sales  was  from 
9/.  to  15/. 

At  OVERTON  (HANTS)  GREAT  SHEEP  AND 
LAMB  FAIR,  held  on  Monday  last,  about  the  usual 


average  (70,000)  were  penned,  which  moved  off  *lowly 
at  a  reduction  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  head  from  last 
year's  prices.  Ewes,  24s.  to  35s.,  one  or  two  extra 
conditioned  lots,  40s.  to  42s. ;  wethers,  26s.  to  408. ; 
Lambs,  16s.  to  31s.  An  unusually  large  concourtc  of 
people  was  attracted  to  the  sho.v  ground,  where  more 
than  2,000  ewes  and  lambs  were  entered  to  compete 
for  the  various  handsome  prizes,  which  were  decided 
as  follow  :  — 

Class  I. — Wetlier  Lambs. — Sir  Thos.  Baring's  Cup  of  Ten 
guineas  value,  for  tlie  Ijest  100  lambs;  Right  Hon.  C.  S. 
Lefevre's  Cup  of  Five  guineas  value,  for  the  second  best. 
Corapetitors—C.  Ednoy,  Whitchurch;  T.  Dowdei),  Michcl- 
dever ;  —  Welib,  Hannington  (second  jirize) ;  H.  Pain,  Mi- 
cheldever  (first  prize);  ■ —  Garrett,  Herriard. 

Class  II. — H.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  a  Cup  of  Ten  guineas  ralue, 
for  the  best  100  wntlier  lambs,  any  breed  ;  Sir  W.  Hcathcote, 
a  Cup  of  Five  guineas  value,  for  the  second  best.  Compe- 
titors— W.  Pain,  Freefolli  (first  prize);  W.  Edney,  Overlon 
(second  prize) ;  R.  Pyie,  Tufton  ;  —  Hutton,  Upton  Gray. 

Class  III. — A  Cup  of  Ten  guineas  value,  for  tlic  best  100 
Hampshire-bred  wetlier  lamias,  given  by  W.  Portal,  Esq. ;  a 
Cup  of  Fire  guineas  value,  given  by  G.  Twynnm,  Esq.,  for 
the  second  best.  Competitors — T.  Dowden,  Micheldcvcr ; 
John  Plait,  Canon  Heath;  G.  Budd,  Hatch  Warren  (first 
prize) ;  J.  Cozens,  Overton  (second  prize) ;  T.  Wigg,  Woot- 
ton  ;  —  Hutton,  Upton  Gray ;  —  Crinit)Ie,  Overton. 

Class  IV. — A  Cup  of  Ten  guineas  value,  given  by  W. 
Beech,  Esq.,  for  the  best  80  lambs;  a  Cup  of  Five  guineas 
value,  for  the  second  best.  Competitors — Harris,  Park  Pri- 
vet (first  prize);  Hide,  Breach  (second prize) ;  Bunce,  Weale; 
Ewen,  ditto. 

Class  V. — A  Cup  of  Ten  guineas  value,  for  the  best  100 
fttll-moutlied  ewes,  bred  and  fed  on  the  farm.  Competitors — 
W.  Pain,  Freefolk  (prize);  G.  Kudd,  Hatch  Warren;  T. 
Dowden,  Micheldevor. 

Class  6. — The  Fox-hunter's  Cup  of  Ten  guineas  value,  for 
the  best  pen  of  ram  lambs,  any  breed,  given  by  gentlemen 
(subscription)  who  usually  hunt  with  the  Vine  Hunt,  the 
lambs  exhibited  in  tlielr  natural  state,  untrimmed.  Compe- 
titors— Hiizelton,  Kingsclerc,  breed,  Sussex  downs;  C. Edney, 
Whitcimrcli,  Hampshire  downs  ;  W.  Edney,  Overton,  Hamp- 
shire downs;  J  T.  Twynam,  Wliitcliurch,  Cotswold  and 
down  (prize) ;  W.  Saunders,  Cranbourne,  Hampshire  downs  ; 
T.  Dowden,  fllicheldever,  Hampshire  downs. 

CAMELFORU  LAMB  FAIR  produced  a  good 
show  of  sheep  and  lambs,  there  being  above  4,000,  for 
which  there  was  a  good  demand.  About  3,000  v»ere 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  34s.  to  24s.  per  liead  ;  fat 
sheep  at  5^d.  per  lb.  The  bullock  fair  on  Tuesday  pro- 
duced a  very  superior  show,  but  business  was  very  dull. 
A  good  many  changed  owners,  but  at  low  prices; 
working  oxen  and  steers  from  25/.  to  30Z.  per  pair  ;  fat 
cows  (very  few)  53s.  per  Cwt.  ;  cows  and  calves,  from 
8/.  to  14/.  It  was  observed  by  competent  judges  that 
they  never  saw  such  a  splendid  show  of  cattle  in  a  fair 
for  condition  and  qualify. 

STOB'S  MUIR  MARKET.— This  market  was  very 
poorly  supplied  with  stock.  That  of  sheep  and  lambs 
was  very  small  and  inferior,  the  former  bringing  from 
14s.  to  225.,  and  the  latter  from  6s.  to  10s.  6il.  each. 
The  cattle  market  was  equally  ill  supplied  with  good 
fat  stots.  The  good  were  immedi.itely  bought  up  at 
about  8s.  6d.  per  stone,  Dutch  weight,  A  great  show 
of  half-fat  grazing  cattle  were  brought  forward,  but 
they  experienced  a  very  dull  sale,  at  about  30  per  cent, 
below  the  prices  of  last  year,  and  many  Were  driven  off 
the  Muir  uiisold. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
JULY. 

At  ibis  most  important  period  of  the  year — when 
tLe  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  more 
especially  the  agricultural  body,  is  naturally  directed 
to  the  growing  crops,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain their  condition,  and  forthcoming  probable  yield 
— we  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  called  upon  to 
enter  fully  into  those  details  immediately  connected 
with  so  important  a  topic  of  consideration.  But 
here,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  task 
—in  the  apparent  conflict  of  opinion  observed 
among  many  parties — of  collecting  such  information 
upon  which  implicit  confidence  may  be  placed,  is  a 
matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  However,  the  ap- 
pliances which  we  have  at  command  to  ensure  this 
end  are,  we  need  scarcely  intimate,  those  of  a  more 
extensive  nature  than  those  possessed  by  any  other 
agricultural  publication  now  in  existence,  or  that 
ever  existed  ;  hence  deserving  of  some  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  reading  world.  Disregarding, 
therefore,  the  many  overcharged  statements  which 
have  been  promulgated  during  the  mouth,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  facts  as  they  have  occurred. 
First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  wheats  now  on  the 
ground.  In  the  early  part  of  the  above  named 
period,  the  accounts  which  reached  us  from  various 
parts  of  England  in  relation  thereto,  were  not  of  so 
satisfactory  a  character  as  could  be  desired,  either  as 
respects  those  derived  from  autumn  or  spring  seed- 
ing, and  many  fearful  forebodings  were  indulged  in 
as  to  ulterior  consequences.  ]3ut  the  weather  prov- 
ing unusually  fine  and  seasonable,  and  several  con- 
-  tinuous  showers  having  fallen,  the  jirospects  S[ieedily 
brightened  ;  indeed,  we  migbt  safely  venture  to 
assert  that  the  oldest  farmer  living  never  witnessed 
so  great  an  improvement  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
as  during  the  second  fortnight  of  July,  current  year. 
This  pleasing  state  of  things  has  continued  even  up 
to  the  present  moment,  and  this  leads  us  to  the  consi- 
deraiion  of  what  may  bo  about  the  general  acreable 
produce.  That  thatof  the  spring  corn  will  turn  out 
good  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  ;  but  that  from 
grain  sown  in  the  autumn  must,  we  fear,  owing  to 
the  thinness  of  the  plant,  prove  limited.  Yet,  in 
reference  to  the  aggregate  for  this  we  are 
fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  will 
amount  to  nearly  or  quite  a  fair  average,  beyond 
which  our  expectations  do  not  extend.  Barley  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  look  surprisingly  well,  and 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  yield  of  that  de- 
scription of  produce  will  be  good.  In  almost  every 
county  great  complaints  have  arisen  as  to  tlie  short- 
ness of  the  straw  of  oats,  yet  their  ears  are  progress- 
ing favourably,  and  a  full  return  is  looked  forward 
to.  Of  beans  and  peas  we  have  few  observitions  to 
offer,  further  than  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
good  heavy  crops. 

V/e  have  now  to  refer  to  the  stocks  of  wheat  of 
last  year's  growth  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturists. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  they  are  low  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  an  importation  of 
a  million  of  quarters  will  be  required  to  make  good 
the  apparent  and  alarming  deficiency.  Now  we 
have  been  perfectly  aware  that  the  available  sup- 
plies are  certainly  scanty  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
we  cannot,  after  mature  deliberation,  lead  ourselves 
to  believe  that — when  the  large  quantity  of  fo- 
reign in  bond  and  warehouse  in  the  various  ports  of 


the  United  Kingdom,  it  amounting  to  over  1,000,000 
quarters — so  extensive  a  receipt  would  be  necessary 
to  meet  our  wants  ;  while  past  events  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  our  position.  Fof  instance,  the 
deliveries  of  wheat  in  most  of  our  markets  have 
been  indreSsing — iio  Very  sure  indication  of  great 
scarcity — while  the  prices  have  given  way  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  3s.  to  5s. — in  some  instances  more — per 
quarter.  As  respects  future  prices' — by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  corn  bill,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat 
has  declined  to  8s.  per  quarter,  while  it  is  vefy 
evident,  from  the  present  state  of  the  demand^  that 
no  further  material  depfessioh  will  lake  place  in 
that  impost  for  some  time  henc6.  This  circumstance 
has  been  productive  of  extreme  caution  on  the  part 
of  the  importers,  many  of  whom,  rather  than  land 
their  wheat  under  lock,  have  paid  ctirrent  duties  as 
the  vessels  have  arrived  ;  while  no  inconsiderable 
quantities  of  the  old  stocks  have  been  brought 
into  the  market  free.  Here,  then,  it  will 
at  once  be  perceived  is  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  the  heaviness  in  the  wheat  trade,  and  the  declin- 
ing currencies.  If  we  regard  the  winter  months 
we  see  no  hopes,  unless  very  unpropitious  weather 
should  be  expected  fof  the  ingathering  of  tbe  crops, 
for  any  improvement  in  this  respect ;  yet  there  is  not, 
we  conceive,  any  positive  reason  apparent  for  in- 
dulging in  fearful  forebodings  for  tbe  present  as 
respects  the  value  of  farm  produce  falling  to  what 
may  be  termed  ruinously  low  figures.  The  measures 
past  by  the  legislature  are,  it  is  well  known,  any- 
thing but  favourable  to  the  interests  of  tbe  agricul- 
tural body.  Yet  let  us  hope  that  our  best  wishes 
respecting  them  may  be  realized,  and  that  that  body 
may  continue  to  prosper  in  spite  of  all  the  machi- 
nations set  to  work  against  them. 

Tho  cutting  of  wheat  and  barley  was  partially 
commenced  as  early  as  the  20th,  on  some  good 
situations  in  Devonshire,  Hants,  Wilts,  &c.,  but 
the  harvest  cannot  become  general,  even  in  these 
forward  districts,  earlier  than  about  the  10th proximo. 
The  few  samples  of  new  Talavera  wheat  which  have 
been  rubbed  out,  have  proved  of  fair  quality;  still 
this  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  guide  our  judgment 
in  respect  of  the  whole  crop. 

Most  of  the  hav  and  clover  have  been  secured  in 
the  south,  but  in  Yorkshire  and  our  other  northern 
districts  comparatively  little  progress  has,  as  yet, 
been  made.  The  crop  is  decidedly  tho  lightest  cut 
for  many  years  past;  it  being  stunted  and  patchy, 
and  leaves  the  soil  not  only  in  a  bad  state  for  a 
second  cut,  but  causes  the  land  to  become  very  full 
of  weeds. 

As  to  potatoes,  those  early  planted  have  done  ex- 
tremely well,  and  a  good  return  may  be  calculated 
upon. 

The  great  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  of  England  at  Bristol  drew  together,  we 
need  scarcely  intimate,  great  numbers  of  farmers  and 
others.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  ever  witnessed,  and  sure  we  are  that 
a  great  amount  of  benefit  cannot  fail  to  be  derived 
from  the  society  in  qnestion. 

In  the  different  markets  of  consumption  held 
since  our  last  report,  the  supplies  of  both  English 
and  foreign  wheat  have  been  on  the  increase,  which 
circumstance  has  produced  much  heaviness  in  tbe 
demand  for  that  article,  and  the  rates  have  given 
way  from  2s.  to  5s,  per  qr.  Barley,  though  in  limi- 
ted supply,  has  proved  a  mere  drug ;  and,  in  order 
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to  eflfect  sales,  an  abatement  of  quite  Is.  per  qr.  hns 
been  submitted  to  by  the  holders.  The  malt  trade 
has  continued  slow,  yet  no  quotable  variation  has 
been  noticed  in  the  currencies.  An  immense  quantity 
of  foreign  oats,  viz.  about  50,000  qrs.  having  come  to 
hand,  and  being  partly  on  sale  duty  free,  the  trade 
with  all  descriptions  has  proved  dull,  and  the  figures 
have  given  way  from  6d.  to  quite  Is.  ])er  qr.  Both 
beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  flour,  have  had  a  downward 
tendency,  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  business 
passing  in  them. 

Our  advices  from  Scotland  are  very  satisfactory, 
since  the  whole  of  the  crops  are  represented  as  un- 
usually streng  and  healthy,  with  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  full  average  yields.  The  corn  trade  has 
ruled  dull  in  all  its  branches,  and  figures  have  given 
way  to  the  extent  of  Is.  per  qr. 

The  stocks  of  grain  throughout  Ireland  have  become 
very  circumscribed.  This  has  induced  the  holders 
to  demand  full  quo.ations  for  all  descriptions  of  corn 
and  pulse,  which  has  been  productive  of  much 
misery  amongst  the  lower  classes.  The  prospects  of 
the  fields  are  certainly  good,  yet  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and  barley  have  been  imported  into  Dublin 
and  several  other  ports,  for  this  country,  to  in  some 
measure  make  good  the  scanty  supplies  on  hand. 

The  following  is  a  stsitement  of  the  supplies  and 
prices  of  fat  stock,  exhibited  and  sold  in  Smithfield 
cattle  market  duiing  the  month.  The  former  have 
been  composed  of  10,280  beasts,  146,500  sheep 
and  lambs,  2,029  calves,  2,412  pigs;  while  the  lat- 
ler  have  ruled  as  follows  ; — Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to 
4s.  6d. ;  mutton,  33.4d.  to  4s.  6d.  ;  lamb,  4s.  8d.  to 
5s.  4d.  ;  veal,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  and  pork,  4s.  to 
4s.  lOd.,  per  81bs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  supplies  of  beasts  and  pigs  have  been  about  the 
same  as  those  shewn  in  Junej  and  fhat  those  of 
sheep,  lambs,  and  calves  have  been  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

Tiiose  quarters  whence  the  beasts  have  come  to 
Land  have  been  as  follow: — From  Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  our  other 
northern  grazing  districts  ( the  "  season"  from  those 
parts  having  now  fairly  commenced),  we  have 
)e:eived  about  2,800  short  horns  and  runts  from 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire ;  in- 
cluding the  Isle  of  Ely,  750  Scots,  homebreds,  &c. ; 
from  others  of  our  grazing  districts,  such  as  War- 
wickshire, Herefordshire,  Devonshire,  Sussex,  Sur- 
rey, Kent,  Oxfordshire,  &c.,  about  3,800  of  various 
breeds  J  from  Scotland,  by  steamers,  700  horned 
and  polled  Scots ;  the  remainder  of  tlje  sup- 
plies being  derived  from  the  stall  feeeders,  &c.,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  As  to  the.  quality 
of  the  supplies  of  both  beasts  and  sheirp,  this  has 
been  good  for  the  time  of  year;  and  very  few  cases 
have  come  under  our  notice  of  their  being  affected 
with  the  epidemic,  but  which  is  we  understand  still 
prevailing  in  a  mild  form  in  the  north  and  elsewhere. 
However,  but  few  losses,  comparatively  speaking, 
have  been  sustained.  The  supplies  of  country- 
killed  meat,  received  in  the  metropolis,  having 
necessarily  been  small,  the  demand  for  live  stock 
in  Smithfield  ruled  tolerably  steady,  if  we  except 
that  for  veal,  the  value  of  which  hns  declined  6d. 
per  ii  pounds  ;  and  the  fluctuations  which  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  various  quotations  have  not  been  to  say 
extensive,  while  fair  clearances  have  been  effected 
by  the  salesmen. 

About  7  beasts  have  been  imported  into  London 
under  the  existing  regulations  laid  down  in  the  new 
tariff,  from  Hamburgh,  by  steamer      The  quality  of 


this  stock  has  been  good,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  sea  voyage  remarkably  well. 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhihit.d 
and  sold  in  Smithfielu  Cattle  Markkt,  on 
Monday,  July  26,  18H,  and  Monday  July  25, 
1842. 

At  per  8lhs.  tn  sink  the  oJJ'uls. 

July  2fi,  18-11.  July  25,  1842. 

s.  d.      s.  d.         s.  d.     s.  «'. 

Coarse  &inferiorI5easts  3    6  to  3     8..    3     2  to  3    6 

Second  quality  do 3  10       4     0  ..    3     8       3  10 

Prime  large  Oxen 44       46. .40       42 

Prime  Scots,  &c 48       50. .44       46 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep   34      36..    3     4       36 

Second  quality  do 3     8       4     0.38       3  10 

Primecoarse  wooUed  do.  4     2       4     6.40       42 
Prime  Southdown    do. .    4     8       5     0   . .   4     4       4     6 

Lambs 5     0       60. .44       50 

Large  coarse  Calves  ..42      48. .38       40 

Prime  small  ditto 4l0       5     6..    4     2       46 

Large  Hogs 40       46. .40       46 

Neat  small  Porkers  .,    4    8      4  10  ..    4    8      4.10 

StIPPLTES. 

July  26,  13tl.  July  25,  Uil. 

Beasts 2,240  2,411 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ....         23,950  29,600 

Calves 130  176 

Pigs 529  363 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  Rlarkets  we  have 
received,  from  distant  parts  of  England,  by  railway 
and  other  modes  of  conveyance,  about  80  carcases  of 
beef,  800  do.  of  miUton,  900  do.  of  lamb,  1,200  do. 
of  veal,  mostly  from  the  western  counties,  and  900 
do.  of  pork  ;  while  the  supplies  of  London-killed 
meat  have  been  seasonably  good.  The  primest 
meat  has  commanded  a  steady  inquiry,  at  full  prices, 
but  in  otlier  kinds  little  has  been  passing,  at  barely 
late  rates. 


YORKSHIRE. 
The  weather  has  been  auspicious  generally  for  the 
operations  which  take  place  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  most  of  them  have  been  very  successfully 
terminated.  The  land  is  got  into  admirable  order  for 
sowing  turnips,  and  the  season  was  remarkably  ge- 
nial^warm  with  frequent  showers,  and  the  seed 
germinated  with  rapidity  and  vigour,  and  all  things 
augur  prosperously  for  a  good  crop.  The  growth 
has  been  so  rapid  that  the  hoe  is  now  making  great 
progress,  and  though  patches  have  gone  oft'  by  the 
fly,  still  upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  be  a  turnip 
season,  'i'he  corn  crops  are  now  fully  bloomed, 
and  in  some  forward  districtss  the  barley  is  begin- 
ning to  change  colour,  and  harvesting  may  be  ex- 
pected to  commence  in  about  a  montli  from  this  time. 
The  wheats  are  very  promising,  and  though  we 
have  seen  more  straw  on  the  ground  certainly,  yet 
the  prospects  of  a  full  yield  were  never  better. 
The  spring  wheats,  though  somewhat  lighter  than 
the  autumnal  sown,  are  very  promising,  and  a  largo 
produce  of  wheat  may  be  expected  in  this  country 
generally.  Barley  is  light  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
smaller  breadth  ;  the  drought  of  April  has  tended 
much  to  render  it  generally  light.  Oats  are  but 
short,  but  beans  are  pretty  good.  The  hay  crojjs 
as  well  as  the  clover  are  exceedingly  light — the 
latter  are  all  but  a  general  failure  ;  in  every  crop  we 
have  seen,  except  on  recently  cultivated  lands,  it 
is  stunted  and  patchy,  and  leaves  the  soil  not  only 
in  a  bad  state  for  the  subsequent  crop,  but  also 
fills  the  land  very  full  of  quitch.  Hay  making  is 
just    commencing.     Some    persons  cut  a   fortnight 
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ago,  and  caught  a  few  flying  showers,  sufiScient  to 
prevent  their  securing  the  hay,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  totally  spoil  it.  The  grass  is  generally  quite  ripe, 
but  both  thin  and  short,  and  the  stocks  of  old  hay 
being  well  eaten  up,  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  in 
good  request,  but  n>ay  be  checked  by  the  good  pros- 
pect for  turnips.  Early  planted  potatoes  are  gene- 
rally well  grown,  and  a  full  crop,  later  sown  have 
suffered  much  from  the  dry  rot :  an  average  produce 
can  scarcely  be  calculated  upon.  Tares  are  gene- 
rally good;  the  late  rains  have  induced  a  second 
growth,  and  they  have  im])roved    rapidly  since  that 


time.  Markets  have  a  somewhat  downward  ten- 
dency. Wheat  sells  slowly,  and  the  quantities  in 
market  are  quite  equal  and  even  superior  to  the  gene- 
ral expectations  ;  more  readiness  is  evinced  by  the 
holders  to  sell  than  was  at  one  time  expected,  the 
prospects  of  the  harvest  being  so  promising.  Stock 
sells  slowly,  though  the  prices  for  fat  are  good  and 
steady.  The  great  exhibition  and  meeting  of  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  takes  place  at  York  on 
the  third  of  next  month,  and  one  of  the  best 
shows  is  expected  that  the  Society  ever  had.  A 
most  stirring  time  is  anticipated. — July  16,  1842. 


REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN      TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 


Having  experienced  a  month  and  upwards  of 
exceedingly  favourable  weather,  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  improvement  in  appearance,  at  all 
events,  in  the  fields  since  our  last  review  of  the 
stale  and  prospects  of  the  corn  trade,  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  indeed,  much  more  so  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  when  our  last  Magazine  went  to 
pres^.  To  spring-sown  wheat  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit,  and  although  the  quantity  cannot 
be  materially  increased  by  this  favourable  change 
in  the  weather,  still,  should  the  gathering  season 
only  prove  to  be  propitious,  the  quality  of  tiie 
new  wheats,  we  have  strong  grounds  for  antici- 
pating, raust  be  of  an  unusually  fine  description. 
In  quantity,  however,  we  apprehend  there  must 
be  a  deficiency,  for  the  straw  is  stunted,  and  in  a 
certain  degree  injured  by  the  previous  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  weather,  and,  as  we  said  in  our 
last  number,  the  plants  are  unusually  thin  on  the 
ground.  Fine  quality,  however,  may  still  he  a 
material  advantage  to  the  farmer  ;  and  this  benefit 
he  has,  at  all  events  at  the  present  moment,  the 
prospect  of  reaping  from  his  coming  wheat  crop. 
From  the  inferiority  of  his  crop,  however,  of  last 
season,  the  farmer  has,  during  last  month,  been 
subjected  to  a  considerable  loss  by  a  large  compe- 
tition of  Polish  wheats  in  all  our  large  markets  of 
consumption.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  the  duty 
payable  on  foreign  wheat  when  entered  for  home 
consumpiion  had  been  reduced  to  nine  shillings 
per  quarter,  and  two  weeks  afterwards  to  eight 
shillings  per  quarter ;  and  as  the  importers  did 
not  anticipate  any  decline  lower  than  six  shillings 
per  quarter  taking  jjlace  till  the  result  of  the  en- 
suing wheat  crop  became  more  manifest,  large 
quantities  of  the  finest  Dantzic  wheats  were  en- 
tered at  nine  shillings  and  eight  shillings  per 
quarter,  and  sold  ex  ship  ;  the  expense  of  landing 
under  lock  in  a  material  degree  making  up  the 
difference  betwixt  the  duty  actually  paid,  and  that 
which  might  have  been  chargeable  after  some  de- 
lay. The  jiressure  of  these  wheats  on  the  markets 
from  necessity  have  rendered  the  sale  of  British- 
grown  wheats  most  difficult  at  their  former  value, 
and  thus  have  British  farmers  been  again  injured 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  wheats  into  home 
consumption,  at  a  time,  too,  when  prices  were  ex- 
tremely moderate,  and  when  no  foreign  supplies 
were  required.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  in- 
terest in  the  British  community  can  reap  any  be- 
nefit from  the  great  quantity  of  foreign  wheat 
which  has  already  been  imported,  and  which  must 
continue  to  be  imported  during  the  remainder  of 


this  corn  season.      This  is  the  commencement  of 

the  had  consequences  of  the  new  corn  law,  and, 
until  it  be  repealed,  under  no  possible  circum- 
stances can  the  British  wheat  producers  meet,  in 
our  own  markets,  the  foreign  proprietors  of  the 
best  Polish  wheats.  The  scale  of  import  duty  is 
no  adequate  protociion  to  the  British  farmer.  At 
this  time,  for  instance,  when  the  average  price  of 
British  wheat  i«  only  ()3s.  to  64s.  per  quarter,  the 
best  high-mixed  Dantzic  samples  may  readily  be 
sold  at  74s.  per  quarter  ;  and  thus  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice  or 
by  self-interesr,  that  a  duty  of  8s.  or  of  99.  per 
quarter  is  no  protection  whatever  to  the  English 
landed  proprietors,  nor  to  their  tenantry.  To  the 
consumers  themselves,  the  use  of  foreign  instead  of 
home-grown  food  is  equally  as  detrimental  as  it  can 
be  by  any  means  to  our  own  agricultural  interest,  in 
as  far  as  the  employment  of  foreign  instead  of  our 
own  labourers  in  the  production  of  food  must  tend, 
in  a  very  extensive  manner,  to  reduce  wages  in  this 
country.  But  the  greatest  injury  which  this  free 
trade  in  foreign  corn — for  the  new  corn  law  now 
renders  it  virtually  free — will  speedily  be  found  in 
the  large  money  remittances  which  must  be  conti. 
nually  made  for  its  payment,  by  which  the 
means  for  productively  employing  our  population 
will  be  more  than  proportionably  curtailed.  A 
barter  trade — an  exchange  of  British  manufactured 
goods  with  foreign  food — is  utterly  impracticable. 
It  must  be  a  theory,  indeed,  as  wild  as  any  that 
ever  entered  into  the  human  imagination,  else  we 
would  now  be  reaping  from  it  all  the  great  ad- 
vantages predicted  by  its  supporters.  During  the 
last  four  years,  the  foreign  corn  trade  has  to  all 
purposes  been  perfectly  free  ;  and  yet  we  hear  of 
no  increase  either  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  value 
of  British  manufactures  exported  during  that  pe- 
riod to  those  Icingdoms,  empires,  and  states,  from 
whence  we  have  been  such  large  importers  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  With  them  there  has  not  been, 
nor  is  there  yet,  even  the  slightest  appearance 
of  what  is  called  reciprocity  in  trade.  The 
wheat  imported  has  not  been  paid  for  in 
manufactured  goods,  nor  in  any  article 
by  which  the  productive  labour  of  the  people  in 
these  Kingdoms  can  be  in  any  manner  extended; 
but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  paid  for  chiefly  in 
hard  money,  which  can,  by  no  effort  of  commer- 
cial dealings,  he  ever  drawn  back  again  from 
these  foreign  states  into  this  country.  Those, 
to  whom  these  twenty  or  thirty  millions  sterling 
have,  during  the  last  four  years,  been  remitted, 
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are  employing  their  much  increased  wealth,  much 
more  naturally  and  likewise  far  more  profitably 
to  their  native  country  and  to  themselves  tlian 
in  dressing  their  serfs  and  boors  in  Rlanchester 
or  Leeds  manufactured  goods.  They  are  inves- 
ting their  additional  property  in  agricultural  and 
commercialimprovementsat  home.  They  are  exten- 
ding their  means  for  annually  shipping  la' ger  quan- 
tities of  food  to  this  country  ;  and  they  are  intro- 
ducing manufacturing  labour  amongst  their  own 
countrymen  to  save  them  the  expence  of  employ- 
ing British  labourers  to  effect  objects  which  can 
be_  obtained  from  the  labour  of  their  own  people. 
Tl)is,_  we  presume,  is  true  wisdom;  for  no  com- 
munity nor  individual  can  ever  extend  his  wealth 
by  employing  others  to  do  that  which  he  can 
easily  pel  form  himself.  Had  the  weather,  during 
the  last  four  years,  been  proj)itious  to  the  crops 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  our 
crops  proved  during  those  years  to  have  been 
abundant,  the  partial  distress  at  present  so  much 
complained  of,  never  could  have  existed.  The 
money,  which  bad  seasons  unfortunately  had 
compelled  us  to  remit  for  grain,  received  from 
foreigners,  would,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  been  expen  led  amongst  the  farmers 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  would  by  them 
have,  been  circulated  amongst  all  classes  in  our 
society  at  home.  The  home  consumption  of  all 
articles  would  have  been  annually  on  the  increase, 
and  all  the  industry  of  the  country  would  have 
been  fully  and  profitably  employed';  the  master 
manufacturer  would  not  have  been  forced  to 
overstock  the  colonial  and  southern  markets 
with  goods,  which  the  home  trade,  under  the  de- 
pressed circumstances  of  agriculture,  couid  not 
find  the  means  to  consume,  and  immense  com- 
mercial losses  would  thereby  Lave  been  avoided. 
When  the  Empire  is  again  rendered  independent  of 
foreign  nations  for  supplies  of  food,  and  when  our 
own  fields  produce  in  abundance  all  the  neces- 
saries and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  under  laws 
of  protection  to  money,  talent,  and  industry  em- 
ployed in  every  department  of  production,  and 
certainly  not  till  then,  can  prosperity  again  rear 
her  head  amongst  the  people,  and  no  real  distress 
will  in  all  probability  afterwards  be  found  amongst 
them.  Under  the  new  corn  law  however  these  be- 
nefits can  never  be  obtained,  for  under  no  circum- 
stances can  an  abundant  crop  of  wheat  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom  hereafter  exclude  the  best 
qualities  of  foreign  wheat,  imported  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  law,  from  our  markets  of  consump- 
tion. The  maximum  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter, 
offers  no  guard  against  comi)etition  in  this  article, 
for  the  superiority  in  quality  over  our  average 
qua'ities  pays,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  more 
than  one-half  of  our  highest  duty ;  and  prices  in 
the  ports  of  shipment  will  always  be  regulated  by 
the  quotations  from,  and  by  the  prospects  in, 
Mark- Lane,  so  long  as  the  present  corn  bill  is 
permitted  to  decorate  the  statute  book  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  foreign  corn  trade  for  the 
future,  in  fact,  maybe  considered  as  entirely  free, 
and  our  home  corn  pioducers,  consequently,  must 
in  future  labour  under  much  greater  uncertainty 
in  all  their  agricultural  operations  than  they  ever 
did  under  the  late  corn  law,  imperfect,  as  no 
doubt  it  was,  in  various  parts  of  it.  It  is  already 
as  clear  as  any  demonstration  can  be  rendered, 
that  the  great  body  of  consumers  can  reap 
no  advantage  from  the  consumption  of  foreign 
food,  even  should  the  value  of  it  be   reduced  to 


one  half  of  the  cost  of  the  same   description  of 
provisions  grown  at  honie  ;    because  the  wages  of 
labour  always   are  regulated  by  the    expences    of 
living  generally,  and  as  the  employment  of  foreign 
labourers  in  the  production  of  food  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  Empire  must  very  mate- 
lially   add  to  the  number  of   workmen  in  idleness 
at    home,    the  wages  to  be  paid  to  them  must  not 
only  be  reduced  in   projjortiou  to  the  reduction  in 
the  value  of  living,  but  they  most  certainly  must 
be  also  still  farther  reduced  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  workmen  who,  under  these  circumstances, 
must  be  offering  themselves  for  employment,  after 
transferring  themselves  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts    to    those   of    manufacture   and    of    trade. 
Bread  then   at  even  one   penny  per  pound  would 
be  dearer  than   under  home  protective  laws  ;    it 
would  be  at  two   or  even   three-pence  per  pound, 
because  the  means  to  pay  for  it  by  the  great  body 
of    the  consumers    would    be   proportionably  re- 
stricted ;  and  these  means  must  annually  be  more 
and  more  limited,  in  proportion  to   the  quantity 
of  the  precious   metals  annually  abstracted   from 
the   commonwealth,  in  payment  for   food  raised 
entirely  by  foreign  labourers,  and   imported  here, 
in   a  certain  measure,  by  foreign  seamen,  sailing 
in   foreign    built   ships,  and  navigated  under  the 
foreign  flag.      It  would  surely  be  far  more  advan- 
tageous to  the   British  people  to   protect  by  legis- 
lative   enactments  the  property  of    those  who  are 
willing   to    embark  capital    in  internal    improve- 
ments    as       well     commercial      as     agricultural. 
Was    the  vast  amount  of    money  paid    away   to 
foreigners  during  the  last  four  years,  now  emj)loyed 
in  the  conversion  of  barren  lands  into  corn  fields, 
only  few  years  indeed  could  pass  away  before  the 
industrious  classes  would  be  again  well  employed, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  be  so  considerably 
improved,  as  to  render  the  importation  of  foreign 
food  to   any  extent  afterwards  for  their  support 
unnecessary.      In  the  waste  lands  in  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  capital  and  enterprise 
are   at  present   alone  wanted    to  raise    the    new 
county  of  Victoria  from,  we  may  say,  the    waters 
themselves ;  but  without    proper   encouragement 
from   the  legislature,    unless  the  produce  of   the 
reclaimed    lands   be  moderately  protected  in    our 
home  markets  from  the   growth  of  foreign  fields, 
these   vast   national  improvements  can   never  be 
even  undertaken  ;  for  who  will  be  so  exceedingly 
patriotic  as  to  invest  his  property  in  any  quarter, 
wherein  there  is  not  a  moral  certainty  of  profitable 
returns    being  the    ultimate   consequence  of    his 
operations  }      The  late  alteration  in  the  corn  law 
is  the  true  way,  at  ail  events,  to  phice  an  effectual 
bar  to    the   future  conversion  of  waste  fields  into 
cultivated  lands  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
but  to  those  tenants  who  have  already  embarked 
large  sums  of  money  in  their  farms,  under  the 
faith  of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the   last 
corn   law   not  being    withdrawn    from  them,  the 
substitution  of  the  present  com  law  for  the  one 
to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  is  in    the  highest 
degree  unjust.      The  sacrifice  of  a  part,  at   least, 
if  not  of  the  whole  of  the  money  invested  in  their 
leases,  must,  we  fear   exceedingly,  be  one  of  the 
advantages    which    the    people   in    general    may 
possibly  reap  from  the  late  uncalled-for  alteration 
in  the  corn  laws.     To  be  sure,  the  manufacturing 
labourers    may    at   first    obtain    their   provisions 
cheaper,   but  the  cotton   lords  must  immediately 
afterwards  suffer  proportionably  in  the  loss  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  home  consumption  trade, 
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which  tlio  prosperity  of  agriculture  has  hereto- 
fore universally  kept  in  a  state  of  profitable 
activity.  A  reduction  to  the  lowest  possible  point 
in  the  wages  of  their  workmen  must  necessarily 
be  eftected  by  the  master  manufacturers  to  redeem, 
in  as  far  asihey  can,  tiie  losses  to  which  they  will  be 
subjected  by  ihe  reduction  in  the  value  ot  agricul- 
tural property,  for  wliich  tbev  have  laboured  with  so 
much  praiievrorthy  perseverance,  and  which  they  have 
unfortunately,  even  for  their  own  future  prosperity, 
succeeded  in  effecting  to  a  considerable  degree.  Still, 
however,  from  the  present  appearance  of  the  wheat 
crop,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  can  be  materially  lower  before  the 
close  of  this  year.  In  all  the  great  wheat  districts 
there  exist  certainly  strong  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  quantity  will  be  under  an  average  produce,  al- 
though should  the  harvest  months  be  propitious  the 
quality  will  be  fine,  and  may  in  some  measuie  sup- 
ply t!e  deficiency  in  quantity.  Fine  quality,  how- 
ever, must  be  attended  by  higher  prices,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  now 
payable  on  foreign  wheat  when  entered  for  home 
consumption;  thus  will  an  additional  spur  be  given 
to  foreign  importations  of  wheat  for  consumption  in 
this  country,  and  thus,  by  some  strange  fatality,  will 
we  continue  to  employ  foreign  land  and  to  pay  fo- 
reign labourers  for  tbe  growth  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  agricultural  produce,  which  can  be  easily  and 
abundantly  obtained  by  placing  our  own  workmen 
productively  into  our  own  fields,  by  paying  them  at 
all  events  living  wages,  and  by  drawing  them  away 
from  both  penury  and  idleness,  into  which  many  of 
them  must  speedily  merge,  should  this  preference  of 
foreign  over  home  industry  continue  long  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  British  legislature.  The  British 
farmer  in  fact  is  placed  at  present  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory position  ;  he  must  continue  to  pav  his  rent 
and  taxes,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  in  the 
dark  bow  he  can  effect  these  objects  with  due  atten- 
tion to  his  own  property  embarked  in  his  farming 
operations;  and  before  long  ne  strongly  suspect  that 
the  same  policy  must  increase  the  distress  now  so 
generally  complained  of  by  ship-builders,  manufac- 
turers, and  tradesmen  of  all  denominations.  Already, 
under  our  new  Custom-house  Bill,  have  numerous 
ariicles  of  foreign  manufacture  been  entered  at  our 
Custom-houses  on  the  payment  of  duties  so  low  that 
our  own  workmen  cannot  meet  these  foreign  goods 
in  our  own  markets  on  anything  like  equal  terms. 
From  Russia,  for  instance,  large  shipments  of  ma- 
nufactured hemp  have  been  already  made,  although 
Russia  receives  not  one  manufactured  article  from 
us.  Our  home  rope-makers  cannot  work  nearly  so 
cheaply  as  the  Russians  do,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence must  be  the  discharge  of  a  part,  at  all  events, 
of  their  workmen.  Already,  also,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  decorated  with 
French  hats,  and  French  boots  and  shoes,  and  the 
English  ladies,  we  may  say,  are  now  universally 
clothed  in  French  dresses.  We  could  wisli  the  first 
minister  of  the  Crown  to  point  out  one  benefit  which 
any  of  tbe  industrious  classes  in  the  British  Empire 
can  gain  from  this  system  of  national  liberality,  and 
we  will  show  twenty  evils  which  must  be  its  mo8t 
natural  consequence.  To  permit  foreign  wheat  to 
be  entered  here  for  consumption  on  the  payment  of 
the  nominal  duty  of  Is.  per  qr.  can  have  no  other 
object  in  view  than  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
agriculture  and  the  depression  of  our  own.  Even 
was  tbe  duty  of  8s.  per  qr.  the  minimum  one,  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  our  own  agriculture,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  British 


revenue.  Should  the  weather  be  propitious  for  ga- 
thering the  wheat  crop,  as  we  have  already  menti- 
oned, in  every  probability  the  quality  will  be  supe- 
rior, but  tbe  quantity  inferior  to  that  of  last  year. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  old 
wheat  of  home  growth  never  was  smaller  at  this 
season  of  the  year  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment; 
and  if  our  supplies  hereafter  are  to  be  large,  they 
must  bo  of  foreign  production.  Tbe  prices  of 
foreign  wheat  however  are  not  included  amonyst  the 
averages  by  which  the  duty  on  foreign  importation 
is  regulated;  and  should  the  quality  of  tbe  wheat  now 
in  our  fields  he  of  a  superior  description,  foreign 
wheat  will  be  admitted  in  a  short  time  after  the  new 
crop  comes  to  market,  at  duties,  we  strongly  fear, 
considerably  under  the  present  rate  of  8s.  per  qr. 
'Jhis  is  as  great  an  injury  to  our  agricultural  in- 
terest as  is  the  admission  of  French  and  foreign 
manufactures  at  a  low  rate  of  duty  to  all  the  indus- 
trious classes  within  the  British  Empire.  It  is  a 
great  sacrifice  made  to  theory,  and  not  one  practi- 
cal benefit  can  arise  from  this  previously  unheard- 
of  system  of  liberality.  It  puts  a  total  stop  to  tiie 
conversion  of  our  waste  lands  into  culiivated 
fields,  and  few  will  be  brave  enough  hereafter  to 
risk  their  property  in  the  further  improvement  of 
fields  already  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  but 
which  are  capable  of  producing  still  double  the  crops 
now  grown  on  them,  if  the  experiti'ental  farmers 
do  not  find  in  the  law  proper  protection  to  pro- 
perty embarived  in  such  most  patriotic  and  impor- 
tant operations.  Under  legislative  protection 
the  present  produce  of  the  fields  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  eventually  be  doubled,  and  the  po- 
pulation may  likewise  be  doubled  and  no  distress 
be  found  amongst  them.  Although  onr  modern 
legislators,  however,  jierceive  not  the  in'jury  which 
their  liberal  policy  is  doing  at  home,  still  foreign 
nations  shew  no  ignorance  of  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  they  must  soon  reap  from  the  al- 
terations lately  made  in  our  commercial  laws. 
From  the  United  States  of  America  intellicrence 
has  been  received  dated  in  the  middle  of  last 
month.  In  expectation  of  a  change  in  our  corn 
laws,  an  unusually  large  extent  of  land  had  been 
put  under  wheat  tillage,  and  as  the  season  had 
been  and  continued  to  be  extremely  favourable,  it 
was  calculated  that  the  Union  would  produce  this 
year  a  third  more  wheat  of  the  finest  quality  than 
it  had  ever  done  before.  That  poni  n  of  the 
Union  which  bordered  on  British  North  America 
will  also  be  much  benefited  by  its  locality  to  our 
possessions,  for  it  will  enable  the  wheat  growers 
to  send  a  part  of  their  produce  here  for  consump- 
tion on  the  payment  of  colonial  duties.  Large 
establishments  for  the  extension  of  the  milling 
trade  were  in  progress  everywhere,  we  may  say, 
throughout  our  American  possessions.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  sent  across  the  border,  will  be  con- 
verted into  Canadian  flour,  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  on  payment  of 
colonial  duty.  Our  shipping  interest,  however, 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
this  American  Canadian  flour,  for  it  cannot  be 
imported  here  unless  under  the  British  flag.  Our 
home  wheat  growers  mayalso  confidently  calculate 
on  their  property  being  met  in  our  markets  during 
the  ensuing  corn  season  by  unusually  large  sup- 
plies of  wheat  and  flour,  made  direct  from  various 
quarters  in  the  United  States  themselves,  independ- 
ent of  that  quantity  which  will  be  smuggled  into 
this  country  in  the  character  of  Canadian  produce. 
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For  the  old  crop  prices  were  then  fairly  maintained 
everywhere  in  America,  and  the  supplies  conti- 
nued equal  to  the  demand.  Shipments  to  a  consi- 
der; hie  extent  continued  to  be  made  to  Europe, 
hut  the  American  millers  must  cease  to  mix  Indian 
corn  with  wheat  hefore  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  good  baking  qualities  of  American  Flour. 
From  our  American  colonies  the  letters  received 
since  our  last  publication  are  in  due  course  of 
post.  The  crops  there  promised  great  abundance, 
and  the  relaxation  in  our  corn  law  duty  afforded 
much  satisfaction  to  all  the  agricultural  settlers. 
Considerable  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  had 
already  been  made  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
many  others  would  follow  before  the  old  stocks  of 
grain  were  exhausted.  In  short  the  accounts  from 
all  parts  of  North  America  are  favourable  and 
cheering  to  all,  excepting  to  the  British  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  to  the  British  productive  la- 
bourer. Their  property  is  already  interfered  with, 
and  deteriorated  in  value  by  the  i)reference  even 
already  given  to  foreign  produce  and  to  foreign 
handicraft ;  and  these  evils  must  annually  now  bo 
ou  the  increase.  We  doubt  much  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corn-law  League  thenisel  ves,  wben  their 
finances  become  even  less  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, do  not  change  their  tones  very  speedily,  and 
be  as  loud  in  calling  for  protection  to  British  in- 
dustry, as  they  have  now,  since  their  formation, 
been  vociferous  in  demanding  freedom  of  trade. 
'ihe  people  generally  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
employing  foreign  instead  of  British  agricultural 
labourers.  These  gentlemen  heretofore  have  been 
unable  to  get  the  steam  up  even  amongst  the 
manufacturing  labourers  themselves,  and  they  are 
hearkened  to  only  as  curiosities,  who  may  afi'ord 
the  people  in  their  leisure  hours  a  certain  fund  of 
amusement.  We  are  certain  that,  before  long, 
they  may  improve  their  finances,  and  have  larger 
numbers  of  intelligent  admirers,  by  assuming  the 
characters  of  protectors  of  British  labour  than 
they  now  have  in  advocating  the  cause  of  the 
cotton  lords  at  the  expense  of  the  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  as  far  as  our  futui-e  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  of  North  America 
goes,  there  can  be  no  barter  trade.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  a  wise  people  in  their  generation,  for 
somehow  or  other  they  prefer  the  assistance  of 
American  helps  to  the  employment  of  British 
workmen  ;  they  protect  native  industry  in  all  its 
departments.  Their  wheat  growers  are  most 
effectually  protected  in  all  the  American  corn 
markets  by  law  against  wheat  of  foreign  growth. 
To  their  dairy  farms  the  laws  pay  equal  attention. 
Whilst,  for  instance,  in  England,  American  cheese 
is  admitted  on  the  payment  of  the  small  duty  of 
about  Id.  per  lb.,  on  English  cheese  the  American 
duty  is  upwards  of  6d.  per  lb.  before  it  is  admitted 
into  consumption.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  any  reciprocity  in  trade  can  ever  be 
established  betwixt  us  and  our  transatlantic  bre- 
thren, until  the  latter  make  a  radical  alteration  in 
their  internal  polity,  and  no  concessions  which 
we  can  make  to  them  in  trade,  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  attended  by  this  result.  \Ve  are, 
therefore,  by  our  new  commercial  laws  en- 
couraging the  cultivation  of  foreign  fields,  the 
employment  of  foreign  labourers,  and  the 
navigation  of  foreign  ships  at  the  expense  of 
the  bcsi  interests  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From 
the  information  which  we  have  received  from  the 
large  corn  markets  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  up  the  Adriatic,  which  is  dated  in 


due  course  of  post,  we  can  only  draw  sitnilar  con- 
clusions. In  Trieste,  and  in  the  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  Adriatic,  the  corn  markets  had  been 
dull  latterly,  because  the  prices  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  Bauato  and  other  wheats  had  been  hitherto 
held  above  their  comparative  value  with  those  to 
be  obtained  for  the  same  descriptions  in  Great 
Britain.  The  holders,  however,  were  at  these 
dates  becoming  more  moderate  in  their  sentiments 
on  this  head,  and  some  quantity  of  soft  Danube 
wheats  had  consequently  been  disposed  of  for  ex- 
portation. The  appearances  of  the  new  harvest 
had  become  much  more  favourable  than  the  pre- 
vious rumours  respecting  it,  and  there  would 
be  a  most  abundant  supply  for  exportation  should 
these  favourable  opinions  be  confirmed  about  the 
close  of  the  present  year.  From  Venice,  Ancona, 
and  indeed  from  all  the  other  ports  in  that  sea,  the 
accounts  are  equally  favourable  ;  and  if  our  sup- 
plies from  them  should,  after  the  turn  of  the  year, 
not  be  plcniil'ul,  the  circumstance  nmst  originate 
in  the  want  of  the  precious  metals  on  our  ])art,  and 
not  in  any  deficiency  in  the  stock  of  wheat  on 
theirs.  From  the  lower  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean the  mercantile  letters  contain  information 
equally  pleasing  to  those  gentlemen  in  this  country 
who  desire  to  see  our  corn  markets  filled  with 
wheat  of  foreign  growth.  In  the  Italian  ports,  the 
demand  for  wheat  contined  to  be  extremely  dull, 
because,  excepting  for  England,  no  export  demand 
at  these  dates  existed.  A  great  improvement  had 
been  effected  in  the  crops  by  the  favourable  alte- 
rations which  had  lately  occurred  in  the  weatber. 
Abundance  in  quantity  and  superiority  in  quality 
were  consequently  very  confidentally  calculated 
on.  In  the  Marseilles  market  no  animation  ex- 
isted in  the  wheat  trade  at  our  latest  dates,  and  the 
export  demand  had  ceased  entirely,  except  a  few 
shipments  which  were  occasionally  making  to 
Great  Britain,  at  rather  moderate  prices.  All  fears 
respecting  the  state  of  the  crop  in  the  south  of 
France  had  most  happily  been  removed  by  the 
great  improvement  which  had  occurred  there  in 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  produce  of  the  har- 
vest was  abundant,  and  the  quality  generally  was 
also  considered  to  be  excellent. 

It  is  useless  for  us,  in  this  number,  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  the  intelligence  respecting  the 
grain  markets,  which  has  been  received  from  Tan- 
garok,  Odessa,  and  the  other  corn  shipping  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea,  nor  that  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt ;  for  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
formation which  we  have  given  above  on  the  most 
important  subject  of  the  corn  trade,  rendered  now 
doubly  important  by  the  alteration  which  has 
latterly  been  effected  in  our  corn,  and  generally 
in  our  foreign  import  duties. 

From  the  different  ports  of  shipment  within  the 
Baltic  Sea,  letters  of  the  latest  dates  advise  a  re- 
gular demand  for  wheat  for  exportation  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Dantzig  large  shipments 
of  Polish  wheats  had  been  made  to  this  country ; 
and  so  long  as  the  season  permitted,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  these  shipments  must  continue  to  be 
followed  up  by  others  equally  abundant.  The  cost 
price  free  on  board  was  rather  moderate,  and  the 
freights,  particularly  of  large  ships,  extremely  low. 
These  speculations  must  pay  fairly,  even  were  our 
minimum  import  duty  8s.  per  quarter.  The  im- 
porters, however,  we  think  accurately  too,  calcu- 
late on  a  still  farther  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the  im- 
port duty  occurring  before  the  next  crop  of  wheat 
can  be  brough  t regularly  forward  into  consumption, 
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and  this  event,  should  it  occur,  must  still  farther 
improve  their  profits.  At  Elbing,  Konigsberpr,  and 
the  other  places  of  shipment  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, the  news  is  necessarily  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. Prices  were  in  all  of  them  fully  supported, 
and  shipments  continued  to  be  freely  made  at  un- 
usually low  freights.  From  Rostock  and  Stettin, 
and  the  ports  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  acti- 
vity in  the  corn  trade  continued  to  prevail.  The 
supplies  of  Silesian  wheats  were  not  over  abundant 
either  there  or  in  Hamburg;  and  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  this  description,  and  of  Pomeranian,  con- 
tinued in  demand,  and  obtained  rather  high  prices 
than  otherwise.  Of  barley  and  of  oats  shipments 
continued  to  be  made  to  this  country  from  all  the 
ports  within  and  without  the  Baltic,  to  a  conside- 
rable extent,  and  at  prices  which  in  the  present 
state  of  our  markets  can  scarcely  be  called  mode- 
rate. To  this  country,  however,  large  supplies  of 
foreign  spring  grain  and  pulse  will  be  forwarded 
duiing  the  next  corn  season,  whatever  may  be 
their  value  here,  and  farther  injury  must  thereby 
be  inflicted  on  our  farmers,  and  on  the  agricultural 
interest  in  general.  A  new  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  has  likewise  made  its  commencement  this 
season  betwixt  us  and  these  ports.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  cured  hams,  pork,  and  dried  and  pickled 
beef  has  already  been  shipped  to  us  from  many 
quartqrs,  on  the  invitation  of  the  reduction  which 
has  been  made  in  our  custom-house  duties.  The 
agents  of  the  large  buichcis  in  London  have  also 
already  taken  their  passage  to  purchase  fatted  live 
cattle  in  Holstein,  with  gold  in  their  pockets  for 
the  payment.  This  trade,  however,  is  only  in  its 
infancy;  but  time,  and  that  only  of  a  short  jjcriod, 
will  increase  it  far  beyond  the  present  calculations 
o!'  British  modern  statesmen,  for  it  will  gain 
strength  as  it  progresses,  and  eventually  become 
formidable  to  our  cattle  growers. 

The  Barley  trade  has  continued  during;  the 
month  which  has  just  passed  away,  in  a  state  little 
satisfactory  either  to  the  home  grower  or  to  the 
consumer.  The  supplies,  as  is  very  naturally  the 
case  at  this  time  of  the  year,  have  been  unusually 
small,  although  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
fully  equal  to  the  demand.  In  common  seasons 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  maltsters  generally 
have  been  induced  to  purchase  with  freedom,  with 
a  view  to  the  commencement  of  their  next  malt- 
ing operations,  but  of  this  channel  of  consumption 
the  home  barley  growers  have  been  this  year,  to  a 
certain  degiee,  deprived.  The  uncertainty  which 
the  late  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  has  created 
respecting  the  future  value  of  barley  throughout 
all  the  large  markets  for  its  consumption,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  cause  for  this  effect,  and  it 
is  generally  detri-nental  to  British  and  Irish  pro- 
ducers of  every  denomination.  Could  the  barley 
trade  now  be  conducted  on  the  common  princi- 
ples of  former  practice,  the  present  appearances 
of  the  barley  fields  would  have  materially  altered 
this  very  dull  state  of  the  trade,  but  theoretical 
doctrines  have  of  late  been  introduced  in  place  of 
those  of  experience,  and  their  eifects  must  be 
known  before  this  trade  can  again  become  healthy. 
Neither  the  maltster,  the  distiller,  nor  the  barley 
farmer  know  how  to  act,  until  knowledge  be 
gained  by  them  of  the  probable  effects  of  the  re- 
duction which  the  legislature  has  latterly  effected 
in  the  rates  of  those  import  duties  which  had  pre- 
viously been  most  wisely  imposed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  home  barley  growers  against  the  in- 
terference, in  our  markets,  of  foreign  barley  land 


proprietors.  The  future  value  of  barley  has  been 
rendered  more  than  usually  uncertain  by  this 
cause,  and  consequently  neither  the  buyer  nor  the 
seller  know  what  value  at  present  to  affix  to  it. 
At  home  the  appearances  in  the  barley  fields  of 
the  next  crop  are  not  very  brilliant.  The  quantity 
of  land  under  this  description. of  tillage  is  consi- 
derably less  than  usual,  and  complaints  are  made 
of  thinness  on  the  ground,  and  also  of  the  straw 
being  too  much  stunted,  and  too  short  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heavy  ears  of  grain.  Any  deficiency, 
however,  which  may  occur  in  our  barley  crop, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  be  amply  made 
good  by  the  abundant  supplies  which  under  these 
possible  circumstances  must,  from  necessity,  be 
imported  from  foreign  nations  under  the  reduc- 
tion of  import  duties  which  the  new  corn  law  has 
already  established.  We  decidedly  hold  that  the 
maximum  duty  of  lis.  is  not  sufficiently  high  for 
protecting  the  farmers  on  light  soils,  where  the 
best  barleys  are  produced.  The  average  price  of 
26s.  per  qr.  can  never  remunerate  the  grower  of 
malting  bailey,  weighing 52  to  o41bs.  per  imp.  bush. 
This  article  is  only  one-third  lighter  than  wheat, 
is  as  costly  in  its  cultivation  and  reaping,  and  fully 
as  valuable,  considering  the  important  purposes 
to  which  it  is  applied.  The  maximum  duty  of  20s. 
(Jd.  per  qr.  on  wheat  commences  at  the  average 
price  of  51s.  per  qr.,  and,  on  the  same  rule  of 
weight,  the  maximum  duty  of  lis.  per  qr.  on  barley 
should  have  been  imposed  when  the  average  price 
of  barley  was  .'ils. — not  26s.,  as  is  the  figure  put 
down  under  the  new  corn  law  scale  of  duties.  But 
it  is  perfectly  useless  now  for  the  agricultural  in- 
terest to  complain  of  the  injury  infiicted  on  them 
by  the  late  violent  alteration  in  the  corn  duties 
which  has  most  unfortunately  for  the  community 
been  effected.  It  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and, 
until  it  be  either  repealed  or  modified  in  its  cha- 
racter, submission  is  the  duty  of  the  people. 
Amidst  the  numerous  reductions,  however,  which 
have  during  this  session  of  parliament  been  made 
in  the  duties  previously  chargeable  on  various 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  when  introduced 
here  for  home  use,  it  must  appear  to  be  a  most 
extraordinary  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  not  to  have  applied  his 
pruning  knife  to  various  taxes  which  are  collected 
by  our  excise  office.  In  this  quarter  he  would  have 
found  far  more  extensive  means  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  public  distress  than  in  the  new  custom 
house  tariff.  Here  he  might  have  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  empire  without  injury  to  one  inte- 
rest amongst  our  society.  He  had  only  to  have  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  barley  fields  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  he  would  instantly  have 
discovered  one  great  channel,  indeed  we  may  say 
the  greatest,  for  giving  immediate  relief  to  millions 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  would  have  discovered 
that,  exclusive  of  the  interest  annually  paid  on  the 
national  debt,  the  duties  levied  on  manufactured 
barley  pay  more  than  one  half  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. Of  the  amount  paid  annually  into 
the  treasury  from  this  source,  neither  the  barley 
producers  nor  the  manufactured  barley  con- 
sumers complain.  On  the  contrary  the  annual 
barley  revenue  might  be  much  and  advantage- 
ously increased  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  sanction  an  alteration  in  the  present  rules 
and  manner  of  its  collection.  If  he  would,  only 
for  the  shortest  period,  direct  his  attention  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  public  revenue  by  the  many 
millions  of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits,  of  the  worst 
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quality  too,  which    are  annually    smuggled  into 
England  for  the  consumption  of  the  English  people, 
to  the  ruin  of   their  morals,   and    to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their   constitution,   and  afterwai'ds   think 
about  a  remedy,   he  would  find  an  ample   one   in 
the  reduction  of  the  extravagant  duty   at  present 
levied  in  England    on  home-made   spirits.     This 
duty  no   consumer   will   submit  to  pay,  who   can 
obtain  even  deleterious  foreign  spirits  free  of  duty. 
In    Ireland   and  in    Scotland,   where   the  home- 
made spirit  duties  are  within  moderation,  internal 
illicit  distillation  has  for  years   now  been  entirely 
suppressed,  and  smugglingfromforeign  countries  is 
nearly  unknown.    We  are  persuaded,  that  a  small 
increase  of  the  duty  now  charged  on  home-made 
spirits  in  these  two  divisions  of  the   British  Em- 
pire, could  not  reintroduce  smuggling  into   either 
of  them.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  than  pro- 
bable that,  to  equalize  the  spirit  duty  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  fix  it  at  5s.  per  gallon  for 
instance,  would  banish  the  spirit  smuggler's  trade 
from  England,  and  would  cause  duty  to  be  paid  on 
several    millions  of  gallons  annually    more   than 
is  collected  under   the  present  system.    To   the 
Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer   however   this  alte- 
ration in  our  excise    laws  ought  to    be  in  the  ex- 
treme     pleasant,     for    it    would       considerably 
increase    the     sum,     now    annually    paid     into 
the   revenue,     drawn   from    home-made     spirits. 
The  valuable  trade  of  the  British   distiller   would 
also,    by    this  change   in   the    law,  be    immediately 
placed  on  a  solid  foundation  ;  for  in  the  home  mar- 
kets he  would   no  longer  meet  with  any  opposition 
from    the  illicit    importer    of   spirits   from    foreign 
nations.     It   would  likewise  require  at  least  half  a 
million  of  quarters   of   British  grain,  in  addiiion  to 
the  quaraity  now  used  by  our  home  distillers,  to  make 
good  tlie  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  spirits,  which 
would  be  tbe  necessary  consequence  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  demoralising  custom  of  smuggling  spirits 
from  foreign  states.     But  it  is  in  the  malt  duty,  as  it 
is  at  present  charged,  wherein  the  finance  Minister 
might  have  found  a  mostimportant  source  for  the  relief 
of,  at  all  events,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  existing 
public  distress.   Nothing  can  he  more  true  in  finance 
than  that  excessive  taxation  is  always  injurious  to 
the  public  revenue,  and    never  has   this   fact  been 
better  illustrated  than  in   the  history  of  the   British 
malt    duties,    as    imposed     on    various    occasions. 
Whenever  the  charge  has  been   high,  the  payments 
into  the  Treasury  have  been  small ;  and  when  they 
have  been  reduced  to  moderation,  the  receipts  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  natural  increase  which 
moderate  prices  occasion   in    consumption.     During 
the  liisl  four  years  the  quantity  of  barley  converted 
into  malt  has  been  yearly   on  tbe  decline,  although 
the  |)Opulation  has  been  annually  on  the  increase,  and 
this  decline  can  solely  be  attributed  to  the  excessive 
rate  per  quarter  of  duty   now  chargeable  on   inalt. 
To  reduce  the  malt  duty  to  Is.  per  bushel,  would  in 
a  few  years  double  the  quantity  of  barley  now  used 
by   the    mallsiers,   atid   would  do    much   more  than 
double   the  quantity  of  sound  and  wholesome   beer 
consumed   by   the    people,  under   the  existing  most 
impolitic    system  of   charging   too   much   duty  per 
quarter  on    bsirley  when  converted  into  malt.     Let 
onlv  the  malt  duty  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  bushel,  and 
that  on  home-made  spirits  be  fixed  at  os.  per   gallon 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  the  addi- 
tional  quantity  of   barley   which  the  maltsters  and 
distillers  would    require,  would  cause  at  least  two 
million  of  acres  of  new  and  sandy  soils  to  be  brought 
forward  into  cultivation,  we  may  well  say,  from  the 


wilderness,  and  thus  vastly  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
coinmonwealtl),  an  increase  of  riches  which  would 
eventually  more  than  pay  double  the  expence 
which  the  increased  consumption  of  barley  would 
occasion  ;  but  until  the  liberality  and  reciprocity 
system  with  foreign  nations  explode,  we  greatly 
fear  that  our  internal  sources  of  real  wealth — and 
thev  are  boundless— cannot  be  explored. 

The  oat  trade  has  exhibited  very  little  animation  in 
any  of   our  large  markets  of  consumption,  since  our 
last  review  of  it.     The  supplies  from  the  coast   and 
from  Scotland  during  July  were  moderate  in  quantity, 
and  of  various  qualities.     Fine  samples  underwent 
very  little  alteration  in  their  value,  but  scarcely  any 
vitality  now  remains  amongst  tbe  general  consumers 
of  inferior  samples,  and   the  factors  generally  have 
been  obliged  to  accept  of  very  low  prices,  to  effect 
sale  to  any  extent.     The  arrivals  from  Ireland  have 
been   of  the  inferior  description,  nearly   generally, 
and  the  great  part  of  them  have  been  sold  at  prices 
which  may  truly  be  said  to   be  nominal,  in  as  far  as 
tbe   interest  of  the  Irish    farmer  is  concerned  ;  for, 
after    deducting  the  expences  of    preparation  for  a 
long  voyage — those  of  shipment,  freight,  and  charges 
from  the  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  to  Lt  ndon, 
and  to  the  eastern  coast  of  England,    and  factornge 
paid  in  the   place  of  sale— from  the  low  prices  at 
which  they  have  been  sold   in   Great  Britain,    very 
small  indeed    must  be  the  share  which   falls  to  the 
Irish  producer.     To  add  to  this  rather  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  oat    trade   in  all   our  markets  st   home, 
the  importations  of  foreign  oats  have  been  large,  and 
are  on  the   increase.     The   present    import  duty  on 
this  article  is,   therefore,   not  sufficiently  protective 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  agriculture,   for  large 
quantities  of  these  oats  have  already  been  entered 
for  home  consumption.     The  freights  from  Bremen, 
Leer,  the   Erus,  and   indeed   from   all   the  ports   of 
shipment  on   the   opposite  coast  of  the   Continent, 
little  exceed    Is.  per   quarter,  in  some  cases   even 
less  ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  origi- 
nal prices  paid  for  this  article  at  home  are  generally 
much  lower  than  it  can  be  produced    at,  even  by 
Ireland   herself.     The  very  natural  inference,  there- 
fore,  to  be  drawn  from  this  state  of  the  oat  market 
is,  that  a  gradual  decline  in  the   production  of  oats 
at  home   must  annually  occur,  and  eventually  be  the 
cause  of  the  gradual  decay  of  agricultuial  improve- 
ments    in    tlie  sister    island.     Whilst    this    foreign 
oat     trade    is    on    the    increase,    the    employment 
of  British  ships  becomes  weekly  more  difficult.    'I'he 
carrying  trade  of  foreign  oats   is  ne;irly  exclusively 
occupied   by  small   foreign  ships,   built   by   foreign 
ship-carpenters,   navigated   by   foreign  seamen,  and 
sailed  under  the  foreign  flag.  The  importers  of  grain, 
who  are  acquainted  with  their  profession,  never  in- 
troduce into  this  country  grain   excepting  it  be  of  a 
superior  quality,  and  accordingly  at  present  the 
great  proportion   of  the  foreign  oats  already  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  have  been  sold  at  the 
highest  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  best  qualities 
grown  within  the  Biitish  Empire.      The  average 
price  of  our  home  growth  is  usually  from  4s.  to  5s. 
per  quarter  lower  than  the  price  to   be  obtained 
for  the  best  qualities  sold  in   the  public  markets; 
and  this  difference  in   value,   added  to  the  differ- 
ence  in    freight,   will    generally    pay    the    duty 
charged  here  on  foreign  oats,  whatever  that  duty 
may  be.     We  are  daily  informed   by  the  modern 
political  economists,  that  we  have  a  superabun- 
dant population  ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  their  policy, 
which  has,  most  fatally  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  been  in  part  adopted  by  the 
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British  legislature,  tends  to  the  substitution  of 
foreign  for  British  labourers.  'I'he  system  will 
last  so  long  as  we  have  hard  money  to  ])ay  for 
foreign  labour,  but  not  one  year  afterwards.  We 
can  produce  within  ourselves,  at  all  events,  oats 
in  abundance,  indeed  more  than  the  consumption 
can  naturally  require  ;  and  the  alteration  in  the 
corn  law,  in  as  far  as  oats  are  concerned,  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  \t,  entirely  unnecessary.  The 
crop  of  this  article  now  in  the  fields  has  been 
wonderfully  improvid  by  the  very  favourable 
change  in  the  weather  which  occurred  some  time 
ago,  and  of  the  continuation  of  which  till  the 
harvest  be  entirely  secured,  there  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  brightest  prospect.  In  quantity 
the  oat  crop  may  not  be  abundant,  but  the  quality 
will  he  excellent.  In  Ireland  the  ground  under 
oat  cultivation  this  season  is  not  so  extensive  as 
formerly,  but  still  the  produce  will  be  fully  sufii 
cient  for  all  our  natural  wants  without  any  foreign 
aid. 

Of  the  potato  crop  we  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  favourably.  '1  he  old  crop  has 
alieady  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  ne^v  one. 
Prices  are  already  e.Ktremely  moderate  ;  purchases 
of  excellent  qualities  being  made  already  by  the 
pound,  even  at  somewhere  about  one  farthing  for 
that  weight.  This  root  is  now  of  immense  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Ikitish  and  Irish  population. 
Indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  it  is  of  more  ge- 
neral utility  than  wheat  itself ;  and,  amidst 
the  general  gloom,  therefore,  it  affirds  us 
extreme  gratitication  to  be  able  to  report  most 
favourably  of  an  article  of  such  vital  consequence 
to  the  whole  of  the  community,  whatever  may  be 
their  rank  in  British  society,  as  potatoes  now  most 
undoubtedly  are. 


CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


July  25. 


Per  Qr. 
62    63 


Per  Qr. 
66  09  72 
51  59  62 


White 
Do.  .. 
Do — 

New 36 

Cheralier  32 
Bere  .20  21 
Brown..  50 
Chevalier  G3 
Potato  25  26 


W.'iEAT,  Essex  and  Kent,  rcJ 

Irish 52    56 

Old,  red    —    — 

RYE.old 34    36 

Barley,  Grinding  20  20    Malting    30    32 

Irish 23    25 

Malt,  Sullolk  and  Norfolk    56    6i 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     50     Ci 
Oats,  Yoiksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed     23    26 

Youghall  and  Cork  black  18  19  20    Cork,  while  22 

Dublin     20    21     Westport   22 

Waterford,  white 16  17  20    Black..     17 

Newry 22    23 

Galway    15  16  18 

Scotch  feud    22    24 

Clonniel 20     22 

Londonderry 22     23 

Beans,  Tick,  new 32    34 

Peas,  Grey 33    84 

White 35     83 

Seed,  Rape 36/.    40l.        Irish.. 32i.  34/.  per  last. 

Linseed,  Baltic 4t    48        Odessa    50 

English  Red  Clover....     —    — per  cwt. 
While — 

Mustard,  White    15    —        brown  15     16  per  bush. 

Tares,  old    ....     2S     30        new       36     44  per  qr. 
Flouh,  Town-made  59    —     Suffolk  47     —  pr  sk.  of  230  lbs 
Stockton  and   Norfolk,    45     — 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic   56  (iO  02 

Hamburg    50     54 

Rostock    48     52 

Bauley   20    21 

Oats,  Brew 21     22    Feed .  14     16     18 

Beans    24    25 

Peas 23     27 

Flour,  American,  per  brl 28    30    Baltic..     29    — 


Potato..  26  27  28 
Limerick  20  23  24 
Sligo  ..20  22  23 
Old..  35  40  44 
Maple . .  —  34 
Boilers  .     37     39 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
July  22nd,  1842. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 65    8 

Barley 28    0 

Oats 22     0 

Rye 38    0 

Bean< 34  10 

Peas   85    o 


AVERAGES  from  the  corres- 
pondins  Gazette  in  the  hist 
year,  Friday,  July  23rd, 
1841. 

s.     d. 

Wheat 66    8 

Barley 32    9 

Oats    22    9 

Rye 35    5 

Beans 89    6 

Peas    42    4 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 

Week  ending      Wheat.  Barley.    Oats.   Rye.  Beans.    Peas 


June  10th  ..... 

17th 

24th 

July  2iid 

9th 

16th   

Aggrecate  aveia; 
of  the  six  weeks 
which  regulate 
the  duty i  64 

Duties  payable 
in  London  till 
Wednesday  next 
incliisire,  and  at 
the  Outports  till 
the  arrival  of  the 
mail  of  that  day 
from  London  . . 

Do.  on  grain  frr»m 
British  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe.. 


Wh 

mt. 

64 

0 

63 

10 

63 

11 

64 

3 

64 

10 

65 

8 

64 

5 

8 

0 

1 

0 

26    8 

26  10 

27  6 
27  7 
27  5 
23     0 


20  6 

21  6 

21  7 

22  4 
22  2 
22  0 


31  9 
86  10 
81     7 

32  3 
29  5 
38     6 


33  I 
38    9 

34  4 
84     9 

35  1 
84  10 


2     0    1     0\     0     6 


43  per  qf 


—      —  per  cwt 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

July  25. 

Baltic    —  —  crushing  44 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  47  48 

Large,  foreign....  —  — 

Clover, Eiiglisli,  red  ..  ..  —  —  uhile 

Flemish —  —  do..     — 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —  —  do..     — 

Old  do —  —  do..     — 

French —  —  do..     — 

Hempseed,  small 30  31  large..  46 

Coriander 10  16  old....   16 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..10  15  white..     9 

Trefoil,  new 18  22  old 12 

Rapeseed,  English  new..  32/.  84/. 

Rye  Grass, English 30  42  Scotch    IS 

Tares,  winter —  —  New..     4 

Canary,  new 80  85  tine     90 

Carraway ,  old 48  52  new     42 

Linseed  Cakes,  English..   101.  to  10/.  10s. 

Do.          Foreign..  71.  to  7/.  10s. 

Rapeseed  Cakes 5/.  5s.  to 6'.  Os. 


48 

18  per  cwt. 

13pr.  buhh. 

16 

40 

5 

05 

44 


POTATO    MARKET. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS  MARKETS, 
July  25. 
We  have  scarcely  any  old  Potatoes  on  sale  in  ihese 
markets,  while  no  accurate  figures  can  be  given  for 
them.  New  ones  are  very  abundunt,  and  command  a 
ready  inquiry  at  from  4s.  to  7!*.  3d.  per  cwt. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
July  25. 

Down  Ewes  and  Wethers lOd.  to  lO.Jd. 

Down  Teggs     lid.  to  12d. 

Half-bred  Wethers   lOd.  to  lid. 

Half-bred  Hogs    12d.  to  12id. 

Flannel  Wool H^.  to  12d. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    Tjd. 
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HIGH  WYCOMBE  WOOL  FAIR  came  off  on 
Wednesday,  with  a  very  sad  countenance,  and  very 
thinly  supplied  ;  but  what  there  was  offered  met  vvilh 
purchasers,  varyine;  from  IZ.  ts.  to  U.  6s.  period. 

ABINGDON  WOOL  FAIR  was  held  on  Monday 
week.  Tlie  quantity  of  wool  pitched  was  equal,  if  not 
larger,  than  that  of  precediog  years.  '1  he  trade  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  very  dull,  but  before  the  close 
several  sales  were  effected.  Ilsley  Fair  being  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  inJiced  mnny  to  take  their  wool  home, 
and  try  the  chance  of  a  better  trade  on  that  occa'-ion. 
The  prices  realized  were— Ewe  wool  from  23s.  to  25s. ; 
teg  do.,  26s.  and  27s. 

KETTERING  WOOL  FAIR.— The  depression  of 
the  wool  trade  was  a  considerable  obstacle  to  extensive 
sales  on  this  occasiou,  nevertheless  enougli  business 
was  done  to  firmly  establish  the  fair  and  prove  its  utility. 
The  pi  ices  varied  from  26s.  per  tod,  and  1/.  back  in  372 
fleeces,  to  24».  per  tod.  'J"he  total  number  of  fleeces 
sold  was  4,825.  A  large  party  of  gentlemen  ««t  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel,  W.  T. 
Maunsell,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  supported  by  .T,  Yoike, 
Esq.,  G.  Booth,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Sutton,  &c.  &c.  T. 
P.  Maunsell,  E-q.,  M.P.,  was  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  attending  the  meeting.  A  silver  cup,  value 
51.,  was  presented  by  W.  T.  Maunsell,  Esq.,  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  of  Finedon,  the  largest  purclriser  at  the  fuir. 
He  bought  1,506  fleeces  ;  Mr.  Barber,  1,110;  Mr.  J. 
M.  Cole,  1,090  ;  Mr.  Smith,  684  ;  Mr.  Richards.  435. 
After  many  loyal  and  other  toasts  had  been  given,  the 
Cliiiirman  announced  that  a  subscription,  amounting  to 
eight  guineas,  had  been  entereid  into  for  a  cup  for  next 
year,  to  be  given  to  the  largest  buyer  ot  more  than  800 
fleeces. 

AYLESBURY  WOOL  FAIR.— This  fair  was  well 
supulifcd  with  this  valuable  conunodily,  which  was 
quickly  purchased  at  prices  averaging  about  Is.  per  lb. 

EAST  ILSLEY  WOOL  FAIR.— This  annuJ 
market  for  the  sale  of  wool  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  at  Ilsley,  and  in  every  respect  inaintained  the  high 
character  v^fhich  it  has  for  years  enjoyed.  The  quan- 
tity of  wool  pitched  (upwards  of  4,000  tod-)  was  con- 
sidered greater  than  at  any  fair  for  some  time  past,  and 
although  the  state  of  the  market  i<;  at  present  by  no 
means  favourable,  business  appeared  tolerably  brisk, 
and  nearly  the  whole  sold,  'i'he  following  were  the 
prices  realized  -.  —  Mixed  wools  24s.  6d.  to  25s.  6d.  per 
tod  ;  ewe  ditto,  23s.  6d.  lo  24s.  do.  ;  te^  ditto,  26s.  do. 
The  silver  cup,  value  20  guineas  (raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  actual  purchaser  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
wool  e.iiposed  for  *ale,  and  weighed  at  Ilsley  fair,  was 
awarded  to  i\lr.  Twycross,  of  Wokingham.  The  silver 
cup,  value  10  guineas  (presented  by  H.  Hippesley, 
Esq.,  Presidium),  for  the  owner  of  the  best  Hampshire 
Southdown  Ram,  of  any  age  not  exceeding  six-tooth, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Chadleworth. — 
The  silver  cup,  value  10  guineas  (the  gift  ot  F.  Villebois, 
Esq.),  for  the  producer  of  the  best  and  clearest 
Southdown  teg  wool,  not  less  than  100  fleeces,  of  his 
own  growth,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Palmer,  of 
Weston.  Tiie  silver  cup,  value  5  guineas  (offered  by 
15.  Wroughtan,  Esq.),  for  the  producer  of  the  best  and 
cleanest  Southdown  wool,  subject  to  similar  conditions, 
■was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fidler,  of  Boxford.  The  cups 
were  very  handsome,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
spirited  indiviiluals  by  whom  they  are  given,  for  the 
valuable  service  they  thereby  render  this  important 
mart. 

AYR  WOOL  FAIR.— The  annual  wool  market  es- 
tablished under  the  auspices  of  the  Ayrshire  Agricul- 
tural Association,  about  5  years  ago,  was  held  here  on 
Tuesday  last  the  19th  current,  being  as  usual  the  3rd 
Tuesday  of  July.  The  business  dene  by  wholesale  was 
coQSiderably  less  than  on  former  occasions.  A  good 
deal  was  done  by  retail,  but  at  prices  which  cin  afibid 
no  just  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  real  value  of 
the  different  varieties  of  wool.  The  following  were  the 
wholesale  prices  in  those  instances  in  which  sales  were 
reported :— Laid  cheviot,   10 j.  6d.  and    Us.  ;black> 


faced  washed  and  inlaid,  lOs.  ;  common  moor  wool  7s. 
to  7s.  6d. 

LIVERPOOL,  July  23.  ~ 

Scotch. — There  has  been  nothing  doing  in  Laid 
Highland  Wool  this  week,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  how  the  fairs  may  go  off  in  the  north  ;  but 
from  the  great  dullness  that  has  prevailed  in  the  fairs 
that  have  takes  place,  the  holders  here  have  given  way 
in  price,  and  we  lower  cur  quotations  accordingly. 
The  above  remarks  apply  to  all  kinds  of  Scotch  Wool. 

s.    d.     s.   d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs..     7    0  to    7    3 

White    do.  i\o 9    0        9    C 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..    8    3        0    3 

Do.  washed         do 9    0      10    0 

Do.  Clieviot  unwashed  do 8    6      10    6 

Do.  wa-flied 10    9      14    6 

White  Cheviot,  washed    18    0      21     0 

~~~  FOREIGN.  ~ 

CITY,  July  25.— The  imports  of  wool  into  Lon- 
don last  week  were  696  bales,  of  which  595  were  from 
Germany,  73  from  Riga,  and  28  from  Lisbon. 

The  public  sales  have  been  in  daily  progress  since 
Tuesday,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there  uill  be  offered 
altogether  about  14,000  bales.  A  large  proportion,  as 
usual,  will  consist  of  colonial.  It  cannot  be  ^aid  that 
up  to  the  present  time  the  biddings  have  been  quite  so 
brisk  as  they  were  at  the  last  series,  though  this  may 
arise  from  the  larger  quantity  to  be  offered,  and  matters 
may  improve  as  the  sale  proceeds  further.  The  attend- 
ance even  now,  howevei',  is  very  good,  and  all  finds 
buyers. 

Messrs.  Southcy  and  Son  offered  on  Tuesday  last 
1160  bales,  465  of  which  were  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
370  Port  Philip,  184  Australian,  l33  South  Australian, 
and  8  Cape  of  Good   i  lope. 

The  Van  Dieman's  Laud  went  at  lOd.  to  Is.  7id.  for 
sheeps',  at  is.  Id.  to  Is.  9^d.  for  lambs,  at  5.^d.  to  Is. 
l.^d.  for  locks,  and  at  S^d.  fur  samples  in  the  grease. 
The  Australian  sold  at  9d.,  1=.  4d.,  and  Is.Gjd.  for 
sheeps',  and  Sjd.  to  Qid.  lor  unwashed  ;  the  Port  Philip 
at  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  for  sheeps',  at  Is.  £d.  to  Is.  6d.  for 
lambs,  and  iit75d.  to  8d.  for  parcel*  in  the  grease.  The 
South  Australian  went  at  Is.  O^d.to  Is.  4d.,  and  at  Is. 
4Jd.  per  lb.  for  was'ied  lambs.  The  Cape  realistd  Is. 
3d.  per  lb. 

On  Wednesilay  the  same  brokei's  put  up  1190  bales, 
viz.,  986  of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  85  of  Australian,  55 
South  Australian,  30  ot  Port  Philip,  and  34  of  Odessa  Me- 
rinos. The  Van  Dieman's  sheeps' brought  lid.  tols.7id., 
the  lambs  Is.  3^d.,  to  2s.,  and  the  slipe  Is.  l^d.  lo  Is. 
2Td. ;  the  Australian  sheeps'  ls.5d.  to2i.,  and  the  South 
Australian  lid.  to  Is.  3d.,  samples  in  the  greu*e  7d.  ; 
Port  Philip  sheeps'  \<,.  to  Is.  4jd.  and  Odessa  Meiino 
Is.  7d.  to  Is.  8id.  per  lb. 

'J'he  sale  of  'i'hursday  was  by  Messrs.  Lord  and  Hall, 
who  put  up  1275  bales,  compri.^ing  65'3  bales  Austra- 
lian, 347  Odessa,  213  Spanish,  and  62  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Van  Dieman's  Land  sheep*'  wool  obtained  Is.  2d. 
tols.  4d  ;  the  lambs  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  5id. ;  the  samples 
in  the  grease  8^d. ;  the  Sydney  Is.  3j(l.  to  Is.  6d.  for 
sheeps' ;  the  Port  Philip  sheeps'  Is.  Ojd.  to  1$.  7d.,  and 
the  lambs  Is.  44d.  to  Is.  5rl.  ;  the  Odessa  Is.  tols. 
Ijd.  ;  the  South"  Australian  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id. ;  the 
Spanish  Is.  IJd.to  Is.  5d. ;  and  the  Buenos  Ayres,  3^d. 
to  6.W.  per  lb. 

On  Friday  Messrs.  Simes  and  Co.,  had  a  sale  of 
1534  bales:  382  biing  South  Australian,  810  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  342  Port  IMiilip.  The  South 
Australian  brought  9tl.  to  1?.  3d.  for  sheeps;  the  lambs 
8|d.  to  Is.  3d.  ;  the  Van  ]3ieman's  Land  sheeps  lid. 
to  Is.  8^d.  ;  the  lambs  Is.  O^d.  to  2«.  2id.  ;  the  Port 
Philip  sheeps'  ll^d.  to  Is.  4,id. ;  the  lambs  U.^d.  to 
Is.  9d.;    the  samples  in  grease  7d.  tols.  l|il.  per  lb. 

On  Saturday  the  same  brokers  put  up  1459  bales, 
987  being  Australian,  and  472  Van  Dieman's  Laud. 
This  sale  went  off  well,  like  the  above. 

I' 

Priuted  by  Josejih  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 
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PLATE    I. 

A  West  Highland  Cow,  the  property  of  Mr.  Grant,  of  Ruthven,  Banffshire,  to  which 
the  first  Prize  was  awarded  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  held  at  Aberdeen,  October,  1840. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CHEMIS- 
TRY TO    AGRICULTURE. 

BV    HENRY    R.    MADDEN,    M.D.,    PENICUIK. 

[Twenty-five  Sovereigns.] 
(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

This  most  important  question  having  been  pro- 
pounded, for  the  purpose,  as  w.3  believe,  of 
obtaining  a  concise  sta'ement  of  the  actual  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  or, 
in  other  words,  an  account  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  what  it  is  likely  to  effect,  we  purpose,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  bring  together,  in  as  distinct  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  facts  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  those  philosophers  who 
have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  sciences  referred 
to;  noting  particularly  the  practical  bearing  of 
each. 

In  reply  to  the  former  part  of  the  question, 
namely,  What  has  science  already  done  for  agri- 
culture ?  we  say,  that  hitherto  she  has  been  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  in  searching  for  expla- 
nations of  the  facts  long  since  discovered  by  prac- 
tical husbandmen. 

Those  farmers  whose  attention  has  been  called 
of  late  towards  the  importance  of  science,  have 
fallen  into  grievous  error  by  overlooking  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  They  have  continually  put  the 
questions,  Why  should  we  attend  to  science  ? 
What  has  it  ever  done  for  us?  In  what  respect 
has  our  agriculture  hitherto  been  improved  by  the 
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labours  of  the  chemist  ?  And  because  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory answer  cannot  readily  be  given  to  the 
above  most  unfair  interrogations,  they  at  once  lay 
aside  the  subject,  fully  resolved  to  give  no  heed  to 
such  "  foolish  prattling." 

Three  very  excellent  reasons  can  be  advanced 
in  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  as  yet  science  has 
in  so  few  instances  outstepped  practice. 

First,  It  appears  to  be  completely  forgotten  that 
practical  husbandry  has  engaged  the  undivided 
attention  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  civilized  country  for  a  very  long 
series  of  years  ;  whereas  scientific  agriculture  has 
been  investigated  by  an  extremely  limited  number 
of  individuals,  and  scarcely  at  all  examined  until 
within  the  last  century  •,  nay,  very  little  was  done 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present.  How 
could  it  be  expected,  we  may  ask,  that  science, 
however  rapid  its  advances  might  be,  should,  ia 
half  a  century,  under  the  guidance  of  a  few  sepa- 
rate individuals,  not  only  overtake,  but  outstrip, 
as  some  farmers  most  unreasonably  appear  to 
wish,  a  practice  whose  foundation  consists  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  thousands  of  indivi- 
duals during  many  hundred  years?  Surely  science 
cannot  be  found  fault  with  merely  from  the  ab- 
sence of  such  miraculous  powers  as  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  infer!  And  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  its  study  are,  of  a  truth,  fully  warranted 
to  complain  of  unfair  usage  when  constantly 
urged  by  the  farmer  to  prove  what  he  has  done 
for  his  benefit,  while  he  feels  sure  that  nothing 
will  satisfy  his  unreasonable  querist  short  of  the 
exhibition  of  some  improvement  upon  the  present 
state  of  ajriculture. 

Give  us  the  encouragement  we  seek,  and  indeed 
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absolutely  require,  and  we  will  promise,  in  a  very 
few  years,  to  be  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
you  in  any  field  of  improvement  you  may  desire  ; 
but  still  continue  to  dishearten  us  by  such  unwar- 
rantable demands,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if  the  field  were  again  deserted,  and  another  long 
period  elapse  in  which  the  agriculture  of  a  coun- 
try, whose  increasing  population  loudly  cries  for 
the  straining  of  every  nerve  to  obtain  all  that  the 
soil  will  yield  to  her  beseeching  children,  would 
remain  stationary,  or  rather  retrogressive,  from 
the  dull  apathy  resulting  from  disappointed  ex- 
pectations. And  whose,  we  ask,  will  be  the 
blame  ?  Surely  the  farmer  alone  can  be  answer- 
able for  the  loss  which  his  own  exorbitance  has 
produced.  If  in  his  folly  he  kills  the  goose,  he 
must  learn  patiently  to  endure  the  want  of  her 
golden  eggs. 

We  sincerely  trust,  however,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  will  occur,  and  in  the  useful  excitement 
which  is  at  present  so  evident  in  the  agricultu- 
tural  world,  we  hope  we  perceive  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  period,  and  that  the  time  is  nearly  ap- 
proaching when  the  deep-rooted  prejudice,  against 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  to  struggle,  is  about 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  we  shall  be  enabled 
confidently  to  look  for  support  to  a  quarter 
whence  we  have  as  yet  scarcely  dared  to  expect 
80  much  as  a  welcoming  smile. 

Science  can  never  safely  advance  until  she  has 
laid  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build  her 
collected  facts  ;  and  it  is  to  the  completion  of  this 
most  necessary  portion  of  the  fabric  that  all  her 
most  ardent  votaries  are  at  present  directing  their 
energies.  What  advances  she  has  already  made, 
we  trust  the  sequel  will  explain,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  shall  consider  the  second  reason  why  the 
progress  of  agricultural  philosophy  has  not  been 
more  rapid  even  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Secondly,  A  great  drawback  to  the  rapid  advance 
in  agricultural  science  is  to  be  found  in  the  want 
of  confidence  exhibited  by  practical  men  towards 
those  who  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  theory 
of  their  operations.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  wrote  his  justly 
celebrated  work  on  agricultural  chemistry ;  and 
we  are  not  at  present  aware  of  one  single  sugges- 
tion of  his  which  has  been  extensively  put  in 
practice.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  doubtful 
and  some  erroneous  statements  to  be  met  with  in 
his  writings,  but  still  there  is  much  that  is  really 
good,  and  of  great  practical  utility  ;  then  why 
this  averseness  to  experiment  ? 

It  is  an  important  fact,  which  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to  when  considering  the  true  cause 
of  the  little  practical  use  hitherto  made  of  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  chemists  and  vegetable 
physiologists,  that  almost  uniformly  when  error  is 
to  be  found  in  their  writings,  it  occurs  in  the 
practical  portions,  and  consequently  the  farmer 
being  led  astray  by  these,  too  frequently  discards 
the  whole  as  erroneous.  Some  who  read  this 
may  perhaps  exclaim,  "What,  then,  is  the  value 
of  their  writings  ?  If  the  practical  suggestions 
contained  in  them  be  erroneous,  what  have  we 
to  do  with  them  ?"  In  reply,  we  would  request 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  following  statement. 

A  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
must  be  possessed  by  a  scientific  person  before 
he  is  fit  for  applying  his  researches  to  practice, 
and  without  this  necessary  accompaniment,  he 
will  ever  fail  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his  pu- 
pils.     This  was  Sir  H.  Davy's   error.      He  felt 


keenly  the  necessity  of  practical  knowledge  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
farmer;  but  he  was  too  much  pre-engaged  with 
theory  to  be  capable  of  studying  practice  with  an 
unbiassed  mind.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
became  satisfied  with  a  very  superficial  knowledge, 
commented  upon  each  fact  separately,  explained  it 
theoretically,  and  afterwards,  upon  this  sandy  and 
tottering  foundation,  erected  a  scheme  of  practi- 
cal improvement.  What  wonder  if  a  few  trials 
proved  the  whole  to  be  incorrect  ?  If,  however, 
Sir  H.  Davy  had  followed  the  opposite  and  safer 
course,  and  had  proceeded  no  further  than  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  chemistry 
and  physiology,  the  result  would  have  been,  that 
no  farmer  would  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
work ;  nay,  they  would  have  expressed  surprise  if 
any  person  had  attempted  seriously  to  call  their 
attention  to  its  perusal.  To  correct  this,  we  would 
humbly  suggest  that  those  men  of  science,  who 
either  have  not  the  inclination  or  want  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  practice,  should  publish  the  re- 
sult of  their  investigations  without  any  attempt  to 
apply  them  practically,  and  these,  again,  should  be 
employed  by  the  learned  and  enlightened  practi- 
cal farmer,  first  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to 
his  mind  well-devised  experiments,  and  afterwards 
to  regulate  his  judgment  of  the  results  obtained, 
and  to  enable  him  to  come  to  a  true  decision  as  to 
the  cause  of  his  success.  Such  knowledge  as  this 
is  most  invaluable  to  the  farmer  ;  and,  of  course, 
if  any  person  possessed  the  rare  qualifications  of 
being  both  a  true  philosopher  and  one  well  versed 
in  practical  details,  the  farmer  would  find  in  him 
and  his  writings  a  counsellor  far  surpassing  all 
those  who  attempt  to  build  up  schemes  of  improve- 
ment, founded  upon  their  own  untried  and  undi- 
gested speculations. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  our  consideration 
of  this  vastly  important  subject;  because,  while 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  all  those  who  would  attempt  to 
teach  farming,  still  nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
than  to  cast  aside  the  information  given  by  the 
chemist,  because  he  chanced  to  have  failed  in 
some  of  his  practical  deductions.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  want  of  confidence  of  which  we  complain 
has  been  misapplied.  Instead  of  looking  warily 
at  their  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  agriculiure,  they  have  extended  it  to 
all  their  statements,  and  thus  feel  inclined  to  think 
that,  as  far  as  science  is  concerned,  their  art  is  all 
in  the  dark  ;  nay,  many  have  declared  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  chemistry  has  attempted, 
agriculture  is  still,  scientifically  speaking,  a  game 
of  chance. 

Thirdly,  This  leads  us  to  remark  another  cir- 
cumstance which  has  greatly  tended  to  retard  im- 
provement founded  upon  philosophical  inquiry, 
namely,  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  evinced 
by  practical  husbandmen.  The  result  of  this  is, 
that  they  continue  to  direct  their  endeavours  in  a 
wrong  way,  or  misapply  the  directions  laid  down 
for  them,  and  then  discard  the  advice  on  account 
of  failure  which  their  own  ignorance  alone  pro- 
duced. We  could  easily  detail  many  instances  of 
this  description,  but  refrain  from  doing  so,  being 
desirous  of  occupying  as  much  of  our  time  as  pos- 
sible in  laying  down  what  science  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  concerning  agriculture. 

The  obrious  means  of  rectifying  this  error  is 
by  instructing  the  youths  intended  for  farmers  in 
those  sciences  which  bear  upon  their  art,  so  that 
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they  may  be  enabied  either  to  investigate  for 
themselves,  or  at  least  be  qualified  for  applying 
tho  principles  laid  down  by  others  engaged  in  the 
same  field  of  enquiry. 

On  looking  back  at  the  various  improvements 
made  in  agriculture  during  the  last  150  years,  we 
meet  with  many  which  accord  so  evidenily  with 
the  dictates  of  science,  that  we  should  at  first  be 
led  to  believe  that  in  farming  operations  science 
and  practice  had  long  been  familiar  friends.  If, 
however,  we  trace  the  history  of  each  discovery 
minutely,  we  shall  perceive  that,  almost  without 
exception,  accident  or  blind  experiment  has  taken 
the  lead,  and  the  philosophical  explanation  been 
built  upon  the  result,  so  that  in  this  way  science 
has  merely  given  its  assent  to  what  practice  had 
already  achieved,  and  not  led  the  way  in  the  path 
of  improvement,  as  we  trust  may  soon  be  the 
case.  We  felt  convinced  at  first  that  in  the  labours 
of  the  immortal  Jethro  lull  we  had  met  with  an 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  even  here  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  history  of  his  most  valuable  im- 
provements convinces  us  that  Tull,  a?  most  others, 
first  observed  the  fact,  then  tried  to  discover  the 
explanation  thereof,  and  in  doing  so  was  led  to 
profound  theory  after  theory,  each  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  t'uth  as  his  continued  practice 
furnished  him  with  accumulated  facts  for  compa- 
rison. 

If  by  the  question,  "  what  has  Science  hitherto 
done  for  agriculture?"  we  are  to  understand 
which  of  the  new  improvements  owe  their  origin 
to  scientific  investigation,  we  feel  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  as  yet  we  know  of  none  extensively  in 
operation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand it  in  the  wider  sense,  as  requiring  an  ac- 
count of  what  science  has  effected  towards  estab- 
lishing agriculture  upon  a  sure  basis,  so  that  the 
farmer  may  he  enabled  to  apply  his  practical 
knowledge  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be  placed, 
and  will  be  at  once  capable  of  determining  what 
changes  in  his  arrangements,  &c.,  will  be  necessary 
if  called  upon  to  change  his  farm,  so  that  his 
operations  will  no  longer  be  so  much  the  sport 
of  chance  that  each  farmer  can  be  considered  as 
knowing  only  the  treatment  fitted  for  his  own 
farm,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  much,  very 
much,  has  been  accomplished ;  and  although 
there  is  no  point  upon  which  we  have  as  yet  by 
any  means  perfected  our  knowledge,  still  there  is 
scarcely  any  upon  which  science  has  not  already 
thrown  sufficient  light  to  enable  those,  who  are 
at  all  capable  of  appreciating  her  services,  to  de- 
rive great  benefit  and  direction  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty. To  do  the  subject  justice,  we  must  go  re- 
gularly through  the  various  departments  of  hus- 
bandry, and  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  briefly 
under  each  head,  what  has  been  effected,  and 
what  may  be  looked  for;  and  while  we  shall 
avoid  entering  into  aigumentative  details,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  point  out  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  still  doubtful.  We  shall  treat  of  the 
subject  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Soil.  Its 
influence  on  vegetation,  as  regards  its  condition, 
natural  or  artificial ;  under  which  head  will  be 
included,  ploughing  and  harrowing,  draining, 
paring'  and  burning,  &c. — II.  Effects  of  vegetation 
upon  soil,  in  which  division  we  shall  treat  of  the 
various  causes  which  tend  to  diminish  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil. —  III.  The  art  of  culture,  or  the 
raeans  necessary  for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  a 
soil,  including  manure,  fallowing,  rotation  of 
of  crops,  &c. — IV.  The  economy  of  husbandry,  or 


the  particulars  regarding  each  individual  crop, 
which  are  necessary  to  be  known  in  order  to  its 
successful  cultivation. 

I.  Soil.  Science  has  already  proved,  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  the  following  circumstances 
regarding  soil  -. — 

1*/,  In  order  that  it  may  be  fertile, 

(1.)  It  must  contain  all  the  mineral  matters 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  destined  to  be 
cultivated  upon  it,  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
available  by  the  plants,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  the  supply  to  be  kept  up  by  some  econo- 
mical mode  of  cultivation.* 

(2.,  It  must  consist  of  a  due  admixture  of  im- 
palpable matter  and  larger  sized  particles,  so  that 
it  may  be  porous  and  easily  permeable  by  air  and 
moisture,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  matter  in  a  state  capable  of  un- 
dergoing chemical  changes. 

(3.)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  or- 
ganic matter  mingled  with  it,  in  a  state  capable 
of  decomposition  by  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

2d,  To  be  fit  for  profitable  cultivation, 

(4)  It  must  be  free  from  any  mineral  substance 
which  is  distructive  of  fertility. 

(.5.)  It  must  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  tilth,  without  an  undue  amount  of 
labour. 

(6.)  It  must  cither  be  naturally  capable  of  let- 
ting off  any  excess  of  water  wich  may  fall  upon  it, 
or  it  must  be  capable  of  being  made  to  do  so  arti- 
ficially by  draining. 

(7.)  It  must  possess  a  structure  which  will  al- 
low the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  mingled 
with  it,  to  proceed  at  a  regular  rate,  being  nei- 
ther so  fast  as  to  waste  the  manure,  nor  so  slow  as 
to  keep  the  dung  too  long  fresh. 

(8.)  Its  situation  must  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
all  the  operations  of  husbandry  being  performed 
in  a  proper  manner,  without  occupying  too  much 
time  ;  and  the  climate  must  permit  of  the  plants 
arriving  at  perfection. 

3d,  To  be  capable  of  continued  cropping,  the 
farmer  must  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  essential 
qualifications  of  the  soil  in  the  following  manner  t 

(9.)  It  must  be  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
subjected  to  any  other  operations  which  may  be 
necessary  to  pulverise  it. 

(10.)  It  must  have  its  supply  of  organic  matter, 
and  part  also  of  its  mineral  ingredients,  renewed 
by  returning  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  shape 
of  manure,  what  has  been  removed  in  the  form  of 
crops. 

(11.)  It  must  be  kept  in  an  active  state,  by 
having  fermenting  substances  added  to  it  at  cer- 
tain periods. 

A^th,  To  correct  any  natural  faults  which  the 
soil  may  possess,  it  must  be  subjected  to  various 
processes  which  have  been  proved  by  experience 
to  cure  the  faults  in  question  ;  these  we  shall 
mention  presently,  and  note  under  each  head 
what  are  its  effects,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  reasons  for  all  these  re- 
quisites, and  point  out  the  practical  advantages  of 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  like- 
wise allude  to  what  science  may  still  effect,  so  as 
to  increase  our  knowledge  upon  each  point. 

*  la  all  these  statements  we  shall  speak  of  the 
circumstances  proved  by  science,  as  they  influence 
practical  agriculture,  and  not  as  abstract  questions 
of  philosophy. 
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(1.)  In  order  tbat  soil  may  be  fertile,  it  must 
cotitiijn  all  the  mineral  matters  found  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  destined  to  be  cultivated  upon  it,  in  such 
n  C'lndition  as  to  be  available  by  the  plants,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  enable  the  supply  to  be  kept 
uj)  by  some  economical  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  necessity  of  this  condition  depends  upon 
the  well-established  fact,  that  plants  cannot 
make  for  themselves  any  of  the  elementary  sub- 
stances which  they  contain,  but  are  only  capable  of 
changing  the  form  in  which  these  are  combined 
with  one  another.  Thus,  the  organic  portion  of 
plants,  or  that  which  is  distructible  by  fire,  is  com- 
posed of  four  elemeniaiy  substances,  namely, 
carbon  or  charcoal,  and  ihreega^^  ,,  ..amed  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  azote.  Now,  plants  cannot  pro- 
duce any  of  these  four  substances  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever;  but  if  they  are  supplied 
with  them  in  almost  any  state  of  combination, 
they  can,  by  their  vital  processes,  convert  them 
into  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  require.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
constituents  of  their  ashes.  They  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  requisite  elements  in  some  state  of 
combination,  ajidthen  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
for  themselves  the  particular  compound  which  they 
require. 

Farmers  have  hitherto  paid  far  to  little  attention 
to  this;  they  have  never  been  supplied  with  the 
information  requisite  for  discovering  the  sub- 
stances of  which  their  crops  are  composed,  and 
therefore  they  are  not  cap;ible  of  judging  correctly 
regardif^g  the  results  which  they  obtain  ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  one  sees  that  a  plant  will  not  grow  on  a 
sandy  soil,  he  tries  it  upon  clay,  and  finding  it  to 
succeed  there,  at  once  feels  satisfied  that  the 
latter  is  the  soil  most  fitted  for  its  growth ;  but 
another  farmer  sowing  the  same  seed  upon  clay 
land  obtains  so  poor  a  return  that  he  determines 
to  try  it  upon  sand,  and  in  this  instance  obtains 
an  abundant  crop,  so  of  course  is  equally  con- 
vinced that  sand  is  the  proper  soil  for  the  plants, 
and  that  to  sow  it  upon  clay  is  to  waste  both  the 
manure  and  the  seed.  Now  cherwical  analysis 
would  have  proved  in  this  instance,  that  the  rocks 
from  which  the  first  farmer's  clay  and  the  second's 
sand  were  produced,  contained  a  good  supply  of 
some  peculiar  compound,  which  compound  also 
existed  in  the  ashes  of  the  plants  in  question,  and 
conequently  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  would 
have  prevented  both  failures,  and  would  have 
enabled  each  farmer  to  determine  the  true  cause 
of  his  success,  withotit  leading  them  to  contra- 
dictory conclusions.  Such  knowledge  as  tliis  is 
quite  practicable,  even  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science;  for  the  ashes  of  most  cultivated  plants 
have  been  analyzed,  and  all  rocks  have  been  most 
minuely  examined,  so  that  vmy  farmer  possessing 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  mineralogy  or  ge- 
ognosy, to  enable  him  to  determine  the  species 
of  rock  which  has  given  origin  to  his  soil,  will,  by 
referring  to  any  work  containing  the  analysis  of 
minerals,  be  able  to  learn  pretty  accurately  the 
contents  of  his  soil ;  and  some  other  book  of  re- 
ference will  give  him  the  composition  of  bis  crops  ; 
a  comparison  of  the  two  will  lead  him  so  far 
towards  a  just  conclusion  as  to  what  crops  will 
best  suit  his  particular  farm.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  a  considerable  increase  of  know- 
ledge is  required  before  this  can  be  brought  to 
perfection;  for  even  after  the  comparison  of  the 
analysis  of  soil  and  crop,  as  above  recommended, 
bad  shown  a  sufficieHt   similarity  of  composition 


to  warrant  the  belief  that  a  plant  would  thrive 
well  in  some  particular  situation,  the  farmer  might 
find  that,  after  all,  his  crop  was  so  scanty  that  it 
was  not  worth  bis  while  to  expend  any  trouble 
upon  its  cultivation.  Although  science  has  al- 
ready done  much,  more  extended  and  minute  re- 
search is  greatly  needed  before  this  branch  of  the 
subject  can  be  considered  as  at  all  approaching 
perfection  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing ,  that  we  believe  much  of  the  future  progress 
of  agriculture  will  depend  upon  increased  know- 
ledge in  this  wide  field  of  chemical  itiquity. 

(2.)  Soil,  to  be  fertile  must  consist  of  a  due 
admixture  of  impalpable  matter  and  larger  sized 
particles,  so  that  it  may  be  porous,  and  easily 
permeable  by  air  and  moisture,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  matter  in  a 
state  capable  of  undergoing  chemical  changes. 

No  fact  has  been  more  satisfactorily  proved 
than  the  necessity  of  impalpable  matter  in  soil; 
indeed,  we  may  estimate  pretty  nearly  the  value 
of  all  soils,  with  the  exception  of  clays,  merely  by 
determining  the  quantity  of  impalpable  matter 
which  they  contain.* 

The  value  of  the  impalpable  matter  is  threefold. 
First,  Many  of  the  most  useful  ingredients  of  soil 
are  of  no  value  to  plants  until  they  are  reduced  to 
this  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision.  Secoiid, 
Even  the  alkalies,  and  other  soluble  components 
of  rocks,  are  scarcely  at  all  dissolved  by  water 
until  the  rock  has  crumbled  to  the  finest  dust. 
Third,  All  the  useful  organic  matter  of  soil  is  in  a 
state  of  combination  with  this  powder,  so  that,  in 
fact  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole  value  of  the  soil 
resides  in  this  portion  alone.  But  larger  sized 
grains  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  soil 
fertile ;  not  that  they  are  themselves  directly 
useful  to  plants,  but  because,  without  them,  the 
other  ingredients  could  not  act  effectively.  This 
depends  upon  the  necessity  of  air  and  water  get- 
ting free  access  to  every  part  of  the  soil,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  were  it  composed  alto- 
gether of  impal])ahle  powder  ;  because  this 
would  become  so  compact  after  it  had  once  been 
moistened,  that  it  would  form  a  cake  quite  im- 
permeable by  air  ;  and  after  it  had  once  become 
thoroughly  dry,  almost  equally  impermeableby  the 
roots  of  plants.  Were  it  not  that  the  larger 
particles  are  continually  crumbling  down,  and  ad- 
ding to  the  impalpable  powder  those  materials 
which  would  otherwise  become  gradually  exhaust- 
ed, and  thus  serve  to  keep  up  the  original  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  it  would  be  of  very  little  conse- 
quence of  what  these  grains  were  comi)Osed  ;  for 
until  they  are  reduced  to  powder,  they  exert  no 
direct  influence  whatever  upon  the  vegetation  of 
the  soil,  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  practical 
advantage  of  knowing  the  above  facts  will  after- 
wards be  shewn. 

(3.)  There  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  orga- 
nic matter  mingled  with  the  soil  in  a  state  capa- 
ble of  decomposition  i)y  the  action  of  air  and 
water.     Vegetable  physiologists  are  much  at  va- 

*  This  experiment  is  easily  performed.  Take  a 
glass  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
feet  long,  closed  at  one  end  ;  put  into  the  tube  about 
two  inches  of  the  soil  to  be  examined  ;  fill  the  tube 
three  parts  full  of  water,  and  shake  well;  place  it 
upright,  and  let  the  soil  subside  ;  the  impalpable 
matter  will  form  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  de- 
posit, and  its  quantity  per  cent,  is  easily  found  by 
measurement  and  calculations. 
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riance  as  to  the   exact  manner  in  wLicli  organic 
matter  in  soil  affects  the  vegetation  upon   its  sur- 
face,   owing   to   some    experiments    which    have 
proved  \.he  possibility  of  plants  growing  in  soil  des- 
titute of  ail  orgnnic    matter;   but   still    they    are 
quite   agreed   that,  for  the  purposes  of  farming, 
there  must  be  a  good  supply  of  elements  entering 
into  organic  products  ;  nay,  they  will  admit  that, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  quantity  of  vegetuble  and  ani- 
mal matter  in  soil  is  a  direct  index  of  its  fertility. 
This  being  the  case,  we  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  be  valuable  to 
the  prac  ical  farmer,  because  the  processes  neces- 
sary to  insure  good  crops  must  be  greatly  varied 
according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.     If  in  poor  land  this   matter 
abounds,  something  must  be  done  to  bring  it  into 
a  more  active  state ;   if  it  is  deficient,  good  crops 
can  never  be  raised  until  a  good  supply  is  given  it 
In  the  form  of  animal   or   vegetable  manure.     On 
this  point  we  may  expect  great  assistance  from 
science ;  for  hitherto  we  are  very  ignorant  of  the 
exact  requisites,  as  regards  organic  matter   in  a 
soil,  to   suit  it  for  each  particular  crop;  and  yet 
experience  daily  proves   to    us  that   there   exists 
some  peculiar  relation  between  the  two,  which  it 
has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  endeavours  of  chemis- 
try to  detect.    Should  this  difficulty  be  overcome, 
which  we  by  no  means  despair  of,  the  art  of  agri- 
culture will  acquire  a  degree  of  precision  and  cer- 
tainty quite  unattainable  in   the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge. 

(4.)  Soil,  to  be  fit  for  profitable  cultivation, 
must  be  free  from  any  mineral  substance  which  is 
destructive  of  feitility.  We  need  scarcely  offer  any 
explanation  of  a  fact  which  is  so  self-evident  ;  be- 
cause, however  well  a  soil  may  be  supplied  with 
all  the  requisites  for  fertility,  if  it  contain  a  single 
substance  which  is  destructive  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  it  will  of  necessity  follow  that  the  soil  must 
remain  useless  until  this  injurious  matter  be  re- 
moved. The  evident  advantage  of  knowing  the 
substance  producing  the  sterility  is,  that  chemis- 
try can  in  very  many  instances  suggest  some 
practicable  method  hy  which  the  fault  may  be 
oveicome.  i'hus,  if  the  barrenness  depend  upon 
an  acid,  lime  will  cure  it ;  if  upon  some  soluble  salt 
of  iron,  here  again  lime  is  needed;  if  upon  some 
compound  of  magnesia,  free  exposure  to  the  air 
will  overcome  the  bad  effects. 

(5.)  Soil  must  be  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
sufficiently  fine  tilth  without  an  undue  amount  of 
labour,  in  order  that  its  culture  may  he  profitable. 
It  does  not  require  the  aid  of  science  to  explain 
this  statement,  as  it  is  one  purely  of  economy; 
but  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  enumerate  it 
here,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  to  let  the 
farmer  see  that,  when  studying  theoretical  agri- 
culture, we  do  not  forget  that  a  process  must  be 
profitable  before  it  can  be  advantageous.  Were  it 
not  for  this,  the  geologist  miglit  probably  be  loud 
in  his  praises  of  some  plot  of  land  of  excellent  qua- 
lities, but  which  was  so  stiff  from  an  excess  of 
clay,  that  it  would  require  more  labour  and  time 
to  pulverize  it,  than  could  ever  be  recompensed, 
even  by  the  heaviest  returns. 

(6.)  Soil  for  a  good  farm  must  either  be  natu- 
rally capable  of  letting  off  any  superabundance 
ot  water,  or  it  must  be  capable  of  being  made  to 
do  so  aitificially  by  draining. 

The  immense  advantages  of  draining  have  been 
far  too  fully  treated  of  by  many  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil 


to  require  any  lengthened  observations  upon  the 
subject  here,  because  every  farmer  has  already 
had  his  initid  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  process  ;  and  the  disadvjntages  of  an  excess 
ofviater  in  soil  have  been  so  fully  demonstrated 
as  to  require  no  additional  proof  in  this  place.  It 
follows,  therefore,  if  a  soil  be  so  situated  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  exposed  to  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  an  excess  of  water,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  offer  insurmountable  ol)stacles  to  drainage, 
this  soil,  however  well  constituted  otherwise,  is 
completely  useless  to  the  farmer,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  arable  land. 

(7.)  Soil,   to  be  useful  to  the  cultivator,  must 
possess  a  structure  which  will  allow  the  decom- 
position   of  organic   matter    mingled    with   it  to 
proceed  at  a  regular  rate,  being  neither  so  fast  as 
to  waste  the  manure  nor  so  slow  as  to  keep  it  too 
long  fresh.     In  a  ptactical  point  of  view  this  de- 
serves   the    greatest  attention  ;   and  although  the 
fact  that  sand  may   be  too  light  and  clay  may  be 
too   heavy,  has  long  been  acknowledged  by  far- 
mers, still  science  has  taught  us  at  least  two  valu- 
able facts  concerning  this,  viz.,  1st,  The  cause  of 
the  fiiult  in  both  instances  ;  and,2iidly.  The  means 
of,  in  a  considerable   degree,  overcoming  it,  by 
suiting  the  manure  to  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  or,  if 
this  cannot  he  effected  by  employing  means  which 
will  in  some  degree  alter  its  texture.  1st,  The  cause 
of  manure  wasting  upon  very  light  lands  depends 
upon  organic  matter  being  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  gaseous  matter  which  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere  by  the  joint  action   of  air  and  mois- 
ture,   and    of    this   action  becoming    more  rapid 
the  more  freely  the  organic   matter  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  provided  it  is  at  the  same  time  supplied 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture,  without  ever 
being  very  ivet.    Now,  this  is  exactly  the  condition 
of  manure  in  light  sandy  soils;  the  looseness  of 
their  texture  admits  of  the  freest  circulation  of 
air  through  their  interstices,  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  all  excess  of  water  to  flow  through  the  soil 
during  wet  weather,  while  it  facilitates  the   rising 
up  of  moisture  from  the  constantly   damp  subsoil 
in  times  of  drought ;  the  result  therefore  is,  that 
the  manure  is  always  freely  exposed  to  air,  is  kept 
moist,  and  never  allowed  to  remain  long  very  wet. 
Thus,  the  very  condition  in  which  decomposiiion 
takes  place  with    the    greatest    rapidity    is   con- 
stantly preserved  and  the  manure  in  consequence 
yields  its  most  valuable  ingredients  to  the  air,  in- 
stead of  to  the  roots  of   the  plants,    and   every 
wind  which  blows  over  the  surface  of  such  a  soil 
wafts  away,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, that  which  ought  to  have  been  limited 
in    its  influence  to  the  spot  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied.    The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with 
stiff  clay  ;  here  the  access  of  the  air  is  greatly  im- 
peded ;  in  fact,   unless  such    land    is    very    well 
wrought,  no  air  can  pierce  below  its  surface,  ex- 
cept such  as  is  dissolved  in  the  water  which  falls 
upon  it,  and  the  escape  of  water  is  so  much  re- 
tarded,   that  all  substances    contained  uniler  its 
surface  are  kept  constantly  wet.     Manure,  in  this 
instance,  is  in  the  best  condition  to  withstand  de- 
composition, because,  if  thoroughly  wetted,  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water,  but 
after  that  is  exhausted  no  further  change  takes 
place  except  by  very  slow  degrees.     But  a  manure 
to  be  useful  must  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
for,  until  decomposed  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  of 
no  value  whatever  to  plants  ,  the  result,  therefore, 
in  this  case  is,  that  however   much   manure  Is 
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given  to  the  land,  the  greater  quantity  remains  In 
a  useless  state,  until,  by  ihe  alternate  drying  and 
wetting  of  the  soil  by  chanp;e  of  weather,  its  de- 
composition is  at  length  effected.  2nd,  The  prac- 
tical value  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  above 
facts  is  evidenced  by  its  enabling  us  to  correct  the 
faults,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  a  proper  clioice  of 
manure  ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  very  light 
lands  the  farmer  should  avoid  us^ing  those  ma- 
nures which  are  most  easily  fermented  and  dissi- 
pated, and  should  employ  in  preference  such  as 
take  a  longer  time  to  enter  into  decomposition, 
as,  for  instance,  woollen  rags,  wool  waste,  &c., 
and  the  cooler  kinds  of  excrement,  ])relerring  that 
of  the  cow  and  sheep  to  that  of  horses  and  pigs. 

Again,  if  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  so  free 
a  selection,  he  should  apply  his  f;irm-yard  dung 
in  a  much  fresher  condition  than  he  would  to  liis 
clay  land,  and  as  near  the  time  of  sowing  as  be 
conveniently  can,  because  the  more  fermented  it 
is  previous  to  its  ai)pIication,  and  the  longer  it 
lies  on  the  bare  ground,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  loss,  'i  he  treatment  of  land  of  too  stiff 
a  texture  is  twofold.  First,  By  selecting  the  most 
putrescent  manures,  and  either  having  them  well 
prepared  before  they  are  applied,  or  ploughing 
them  in  some  time  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the 
seed ;  secondly,  Should  circumstances  permit, 
there  are  many  cases  in  whith,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  permanent  cure  can  be  effected,  and  the 
texture  of  the  soil  altered  and  rendered  more 
open,  by  sufficient  drainage,  deep  ploughing,  and 
paring  and  burning. 

We  shall  comment  at  large  upon  these  under  the 
fourth  division,  in  which  we  purpose  to  consider 
the  cures  for  many  of  the  natural  (lefects  in  soil. 

fS)  The  situation  of  soil  must  he  such  as  to 
admit  of  all  the  operations  of  husbandry  being  per- 
formed in  a  proper  manner,  without  occupying 
too  much  time ;  and  the  climate  must  permit  of 
the  plants  arriving  at  perfection. 

This  is  another  purely  practical  observntion,  re- 
quiring no  explanation  further  than  to  prove  that 
in  treating  of  a  practical  subject  science  must  bind 
herself  by  laws  to  which  she  is  in  general  a 
stranger.  For  example,  were  a  chemist  merely 
required  to  answer  such  a  question  as  this,  "  Is  the 
soil,  of  which  the  accompanying  is  a  specimen,  fit 
for  cultivation  ?''  he  would  analyze  it,  and  finding 
all  the  requisites  of  a  fertile  soil,  at  once  pro- 
nounce it  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  its  pos- 
sessor, whilst  it  might  have  been  taken  from  the 
side  of  some  hill  far  too  steep  to  admit  of  horse 
labour,  and  exposed  to  a  cliinate  so  blenk,  that  uo 
crop  could  ever  yield  a  profitable  return.  In  this 
instance,  a  soil  in  itself  excellent  is  rendered  use- 
less by  external  circumstances  ;  but  in  order  that 
the  farmer  may  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
chemist,  I  need  hardly  remark,  that  every  modify- 
ing condition,  whether  external  or  internal,  must 
be  carefully  weighed  before  pronouncing  a  decided 
opinion. 

(9.)  In  order  that  soil  may  be  advantageously 
subjected  to  continued  cropping,  the  farmer  must 
keep  tip  its  essential  qualities  by  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, and  any  other  operations  necessary  to 
pulverize  it.  The  value  of  the  impalpable  matter 
in  soil  has  been  already  alluded  to  under  (2),  and 
we  shall  accordingly  confine  ourselves  in  this  place 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  j)ractical  advantages 
arising-  from  a  '^knowledge  of  the  facts  there 
brought  forward. 

The  effect  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.,  &c.,  is 


twofold  ;  1st,  it  loosens  the  soil  and  renders  it 
more  porous;  2nd,  it  pulverizes  it:  both  of  these 
are  of  the  greatest  value  ;  for  while  the  first  pre- 
pares the  soil  for  a  freer  admission  of  air  and 
moisture,  the  latter  renders  these  capable  of  acting 
chemically  upon  the  different  ingredients  con- 
tained beneath  its  surface.  The  necessity  of  pul- 
verizing is  evident,  because,  as  far  as  plants  are 
concerned,  it  is  of  little  consequence  wljether 
their  roots  come  in  contact  with  an  agglutinated 
mass  of  powder,  or  a  stone ;  hot!)  are  etjunlly  im- 
penetrable, and  hence  both  are  equally  useless ;  so 
that  a  soil  badly  pulverized  is  in  many  respects 
similar  to  a  very  stony  soil,  with  one  exception, 
viz.,  that  the  masses  of  matter  which  are  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  powder,  being  more  porous 
than  stone,  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  liquids  contained  in  soil,  and  tiiere- 
by  impoverishing  the  land  ;  it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  consequence  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
that  it  should  from  time  to  time  be  pulverized  to 
the  greatest  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  without 
the  expe:iditure  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  labour. 
All  must  be  aware  that  Jethro  Tull  was  so  deeply 
itnpressed  with  the  importance  of  this  pulverizing 
of  the  soil,  that  he  frequently  affirmed  that,  if  pro- 
perly performed,  it  might  altogether  suj)eisede  the 
necessity  of  manuring.  Of  course  this  idea  is  ex- 
travagant, but  still,  as  it  resulted  from  i)ractical 
exiierience,  it  tends  to  show  in  a  forcible  light  the 
great  value  of  the  operation.  In  ]»rocess  of  time, 
science  may  enable  us  to  employ  some  more  effi- 
cient method  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  im- 
palpable matter  in  soil,  in  a  shorter  period  than  it 
can  he  effected  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  stones  by  the  influence  of  the  weather,  and 
thus  render  the  loosest  sands  capable  of  profitable 
cultivation. 

flO.)  Soil  intended  for  continued  cultivation 
must  have  its  supply  of  organic  matter,  and  part 
also  of  its  mineral  ingredients,  renewed  by  return- 
ing to  it,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  what  has  been  removed  from  it  in  the 
form  of  crops,  We  have  already  observed  that 
physiologists  are  far  from  being  at  one  in  their 
ideas  regarding  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
organic  matter  of  soil  influences  its  vegetation,  but 
still  they  all  acknowledge  the  practical  advantage 
of  a  good  supply;  many,  however, suppose  that  the 
value  of  manures  consists  merely  in  their  mineral 
ingredients,  while  others  place  all  their  value  in 
one  single  element  of  their  organic  portions, 
namely,  their  azote.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 
still  the  fact  acknowledged  by  all,  that  to  keep  u]) 
the  productive  power  of  a  soil,  it  must  be  supplied 
with  manure.  Much  practical  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  studying  carefully  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  the  composition  of  a  soil,  and  that  of 
the  manure  best  suited  for  it,  because  it  will  in- 
variably be  found  ihatthatmanure  acts  most  bene- 
ficially which  contains  the  best  supply  of  what- 
ever is  deficient  in  quantily  in  the  soil  for  which 
it  is  intended,  and  that  much  good  material  is  con- 
stantly lost  or  tendered  unprofitable  i)y  the  ab- 
sence of  any  attempt  to  accommodate  the  manure 
to  the  soil.  When  the  rescaichcs  of  the  chemist 
shall  have  enabled  him  to  decide  with  accuracy  as 
to  the  peculiar  food  best  adapted  for  each  crop, 
this  accommodation  will  be  capable  of  being  car- 
ried to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  possibly  can 
be  at  present. 

(11.)  But  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  ro«(/;o«(- 
Hon,  of  the  manure  must  be  attended  to,  because 
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soil  must  have  its  activity  preserved  by  adding  to 
it,  at  certain  periods,  substances  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Numerous  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the 
success  of  many  crops  depends  upon  the  existence 
of  fermenting  matter  in  the  soil,  and  that  however 
rich  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  these  crops  can 
only  be  advantageously  cultivated  after  a  fresh  ad- 
dition of  manui-e  ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  turnip.  Without  dung  the  richest  soil  will  bear 
but  an  indifferent  crop;  while  with  manure,  very 
poor  soil,  if  it  be  not  too  wet,  will  at  all  times  give 
a  good  return.  Science  has  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  account  for  this  satisfactorily,  although  many  of 
her  votaries  arc  willing  to  acknowledge  its  truth, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
fact  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  assisting  the 
fanner  in  his  arrangements,  for  he  will  of  course 
apply  dung  when  he  intends  to  raise  a  crop  re- 
quiring the  e.xistence  of  fermenting  matter,  and 
thus  insure  its  success  while  he  does  no  injury  to 
the  following  crops,  whose  growth  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  less  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil. 

4.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  farmer  is  not 
contented  with  his  soil  in  its  natural  condition,  on 
account  of  certain  defects  under  which  it  labours, 
and  which  the  recorded  experience  of  his  ancestors 
has  informed  him  can  be  overcome  or  counter- 
acted by  certain  processes  which  he  may  carry  into 
effect  with  more  or  less  facility,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  chief  of  these  aie  draining, 
liming,  and  paring  and  burning;  and  our  object  in 
mentioning  them  here  is  to  point  out  what  is  really 
effected  by  each,  so  that  farmers  may  be  prevented 
from  misapplying  them  from  ignorance  of  their 
peculiar  mode  of  action. 

(12.)  Dmining. — Upon  this  subject  we  shall  be 
very  brief,  as  volumes  have  been  already  written 
upon  it ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  that  now  almost 
all  farmers  are  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
great  advantages,  especially  as  we  have  already 
treated  of  it  at  such  length  in  our  essay  of  last 
year.  This  operation  can  scarcely  be  misapplied, 
as  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  soil  in  Great  Britain 
which  could  be  injured  by  allowing  it  to  get  rid 
easily  of  its  superabundant  moisture  ;  still  the 
method  of  using  it  may  be  greatly  mismanaged, 
and  the  result  be  that  the  object  in  view  is  imper- 
fectly accomplished  at  double  the  cost  at  which,  if 
properly  conducted,  it  might  have  been  success- 
fully completed.  This  depends  upon  a  want  of 
consideration  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wetness,  whe- 
ther it  depend  on  surface  water,  or  on  the  exist- 
ence of  springs.  A  soil  which  is  naturally  capa- 
ble of  easily  getting  quit  of  surface-water  may  be 
rendered  quite  marshy  by  the  existence  of  a  spring. 
Now,  to  /'urroa-drain  a  field  of  this  kind  would  in 
many  cases  be  absurd,  for  in  all  probability  the 
spring  would  be  missed,  and  after  all  the  expense 
ot  laying  the  drains  the  soil  would  remain  almost 
as  wet  as  at  the  first.  The  proper  treatment  in 
such  a  case  is  to  search  for  the  rise  of  the  spring 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  field,  and  having  found 
it,  one  good  drain  will  frequently  have  the  effect 
of  drying  the  whole  field.  Again,  when  the  wet- 
ness arises  from  both  causes  conjointly,  viz., 
spring  and  surface-water,  it  is  obvious  that  how- 
ever free  an  exit  be  given  to  the  spring,  the  soil 
cannot  be  made  dry  without  having  recourse  to 
furrow-draining  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  stiffness  or  porosity  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil. 

(13.)  Liming. — To  enter  minutely  into  all    the 


effects  produced  by  the  application  of  lime  to  soil, 
would  require  a  separate  essay.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt, therefore,  any  thing  beyond  a  mere  enu- 
meration of  the  effects,  and  thence  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
Lime  has  three  distinct  great  effects,  in  addition 
to  several  minor  ones  ;  1st,  it  greatly  hastens  the 
decomposition  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil, 
and  in  doing  so  renders  it  much  more  valuable  to 
the  crops  ;  2nd,  it  alters  the  texture  of  the  soil  to  a 
certain  extent,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  ap- 
plied ;  3rd,  it  adds,  of  course,  calcareous  matter  to 
the  soil.  From  these  considerations,  it  follows  that 
lime  is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  ttiere  is  an 
accumulation  of  undecomposed  vegetable  matter, 
as  in  poor  old  pasture,  heath,  peat-moss,  moor- 
land, and  the  like.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  lime 
is  contra-indicated  in  two  classes  of  soils,  viz.,  in 
those  which  are  poor,  from  the  want  of  organic 
matter,  and  not  from  want  of  care,  as  very  poor 
moorland,  thin  shifting  sands,  &c. ;  and  also  in 
soils  abounding  naturally  in  chalk.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  case  should  always  be  made 
prior  to  the  application  of  lime,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  be  judicious  or  otherwise,  and 
likewise  to  determine  the  quantity  likely  to  prove 
most  useful ;  this  should  be  regulated  by  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  matter  and  of  chalk  in  the  soil,  tor 
the  proportion  of  lime  requisite  will  increase  with 
the  increase  of  the  organic  matter  and  the  decrease 
of  the  chalk.  The  more  organic  matter,  the  more 
lime  ;  the  more  chalk,  the  less  lime  will  be  requi- . 
site  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  must,  more- 
over, be  remembered  that,  except  in  instances 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter 
in  the  soil,  lime  does  not  add  directly  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  only  increases  it,  by  calling 
into  activity  what  existed  there  before  in  a  useless 
condition. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that,  however  gieat  the 
benefits  of  liming  may  be,  it  really  exhausts  the 
soil,  and  hence  should  not  be  repeated  without 
great  caution  ;  indeed,  we  are  convinced  that  few 
lands,  except  perhaps  peaty  soil,  will  profitably 
bear  a  repetition  of  severe  liming.  The  practical 
advantage  of  being  acquainted  with  the  foregoing 
facts  is  obvious  ;  without  it,  indeed,  liming  be- 
comes a  most  hazardous  ©peration,  particularly  to 
the  landlord's  interest ;  for  many  lands  will  yield, 
for  a  year  or  two,  heavier  crops  after  a  good  lim- 
ing, but  afterwards  the  productive  powers  fall  as 
much  below  the  natural  standard  as  they  had  been 
artificially  raised  above  it.  This  observation,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  such  soils  as  either  ought 
not  to  have  been  limed  at  all,  or  which,  having 
been  already  subjected  to  the  process,  cannot 
bear  its  repetition  without  an  ultimate  loss. 

In  other  soils,  namely,  those  which  are  abun- 
dantly provided  with  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 
the  good  effected  by  the  lime,  in  improving  the 
texture,  clearing  the  soil,  and  adding  considerably 
to  the  impalpable  matter,  is  far  too  great  to  be 
overbalanced  by  the  diminution  of  the  absolute 
quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  increased  rapidity  of  de- 
composition induced  by  its  action. 

In  the  application  of  lime  to  a  soil,  two  things 
require  especial  attention,  viz. — 1st,  the  condition 
of  the  lime  ;  and  2nd,  its  chemical  constitution. — 
Ist,  A  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  lime  at 
the  time  of  its  application  is  most  essential,  be- 
cause according  to  this  depends  in  a  great  degree 
whether  it  be  very  beneficial  or  nearly  effete.    The 
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utility  of  lime  in  effecting  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  depends  upon  a  chemical  change 
which  occurs  during  its  transformation  from 
burnt  or  quick-lime  into  mild-lime  or  chalk ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  the  lime  and  organic  mat- 
ter be  in  contact  during  the  whole  progress  of  this 
change,  This  may  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways  ; 
either  shake  the  lime  rapidly,  spread  it  over  the 
soil,  and  immediately  afterwards  plough  it  in  ;  or 
make  the  lime  into  compost  heaps,  by  digging  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  surface  soil  to  mix  with 
the  lime  ;  turn  it  at  intervals,  mix  the  two  tho- 
roughly together,  and  after  a  few  months  spread 
the  mixture  carefully  over  the  field,  and  then,  as 
in  the  former  instance,  plough  it  in.  The  selec- 
tion between  these  two  plans  must  be  regulated 
entirely  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
place,  the  best  time  for  driving  the  lime,  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  as  regards  the  crops  it  may  be 
nndcr,  &c.  &c.  2nd,  As  regards  its  chemical  con- 
stitution, it  must  be  remembered  that  there  fre- 
quently exist,  associated  with  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, other  mineral  ingredients  which  may  exert  a 
most  baneful  influence  upon  vegetation  ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  would  destroy  altogether  the 
utility  of  the  process,  even  were  all  the  circum- 
stances in  other  respects  most  favourable.  This 
can  be  determined  at  once  by  chemical  analysis  ; 
and  as  the  constitution  of  the  rock  seldom  varies 
considerably  in  one  deposit,  a  single  analysis  at  the 
quarry  would  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  whole 
time  during  which  it  was  worked. 

(14.)  Paring  and  Burning.  —  The  immediate 
effects  of  this  process  are  fourfold.  1st,  It  de- 
stroys a  large  quantity  of  organic  matter.  2nd,  It 
alters  entirely  the  texture  of  the  portion  to  which 
the  heat  is  directly  applied.  3rd,  It  reduces  to  a 
caustic  state  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  con- 
tained in  the  burnt  portion  ;  and  4th,  By  means 
of  these  alkalies  it  acts  upon  the  remaining  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  soil  exactly  as  lime  does.  To 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  true  economi- 
cal merits  of  this  process,  we  must  bear  all  these 
four  facts  in  mind.  1st,  As  it  destroys  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  it  of  course  exhausts 
the  soil  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  destroyed  ; 
this  is,  therefore,  in  one  respect,  a  disadvantage. 
2nd,  As  it  completely  alters  the  texture  of  the  por- 
tion burnt,  viz.,  by  giving  to  the  clay  the  feeling 
and  texture  of  sand,  we  must  consider  how  far 
this  would  be  advantageous  to  the  soil.  3rd  and 
4th,  As  it  produces  alkali  which  acts  upon  the 
remaining  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
further  detracts  from  its  supply  of  organic  mat- 
ter, it  becomes  of  importance  to  decide  whether 
the  soil  will  bear  the  deterioration  without  a  real 
loss  of  value.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  whole 
question  leads  to  the  following  conclusions,  viz. : 
— that  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration  of  tex- 
ture above  alluded  to,  paring  and  burning  act  in  a 
similar  manner  to  (though  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than)  lime;  and  that,  economically  consider- 
ed, liming,  when  applicable,  is  in  almost  every  in- 
stance preferable,  because  the  same  is  effected  with 
less  loss.  We  should  conclude,  therefore,  prac- 
tically, 1st,  that  where  lime  is  expensive,  and  the 
soil  much  injured  by  excess  of  undecayed  woody 
fibre,  paring  and  burning  may  be  preferred.  SJnd, 
Where  the  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  containing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  calcareous  matter  naturally  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  crops,  paring  and  burning  would 
be  the  most  advantageous.  Jid,  Upon  sandy  soil, 
not  much  overgrown  with  useless  woody  weeds, 


liming  is  far  the  best ;  or  if  the  soil  be  already 
abundantly  supplied  with  lime,  then  neither 
should  be  applied,  but  in  their  place  wood  ashes  or 
kelp. 

Thus  much  for  the  treatment  of  soil.  We  shall 
next  examine, 

II.  The  effects  of  vegetation  upon  soil,  or  the  vari- 
ous methods  in  which  vegetation  has  been  proved 
to  affect  the  soil.  Science  has  been  enabled  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  the  causes  of  the  following  well 
ascertained  facts : — 

5th,  Concerning  soil  in  its  natural  state  : — 

(15.)  Uncultivated  soil,  however  rich,  becomes 
gradually  less  and  less  fertile  until  it  has  attained 
the  condition  either  of  moor  or  marsh. 

(16.)  Uncultivated  soil  retains  its  luxuriance  for 
the  greatest  length  of  time,  when  covered  with 
forest  trees  and  other  large  vegetables. 

(17.)  Land  not  disturbed  by  the  plough  pro- 
duces successive  crops  of  different  kinds;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  sort  of  natural  rotation  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  maintained. 

(18.)  On  uncultivated  land  when  any  species  of 
plant  disappears,  its  place  is  supplied  by  one  of 
less  value  as  an  article  of  food,  and  thus  the  richest 
pasture  comes  in  time  to  produce  only  the  coarsest 
and  most  worthless  species  of  grass. 

(19.)  Although  the  natural  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated soil  thus  uniformly  decreases  in  value,  the 
soil  itself  becomes  progressively  richer  ;  so  that 
when  brought  under  the  plough,  it  will  yield  much 
larger  returns  than  could  be  expected  from  its 
spontaneous  produce. 

6th,  Concerning  regularly  cultivated  soil : — 

(20.)  Soil  continually  ploughed  yields  its  nou- 
rishment in  much  greater  abundance,  and  with 
greater  ease,  to  plants  growing  upon  its  surface. 

(21.^  The  facility  with  which  the  productive 
powers  of  well  cultivated  land  are  diminished,  de- 
pends on  its  organized  matter  being  more  easily 
converted  into  compounds  soluble  in  air  and 
water. 

(22.)  The  decrease  of  fertility  in  carelessly  culti- 
vated  soil  depends,  in  addition  to  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, upon  a  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  its  impalpable  matter. 

(23.)  Cultivated  land,  when  properly  taken  care 
of,  becomes  gradually  richer  and  richer,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  quantity  of  produce  an- 
nually removed  from  it. 

(24.)  If  the  same  plant  be  cultivated  for  several 
years  successively  upon  the  same  spt)t,  the  soil 
much  more  rapidly  decreases  in  fertility  than 
when  a  variety  is  kept  up. 

(25.)  Some  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  soil  decrease  in  greater  rapidity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  its  cul- 
tivation, altogether  independent  of  the  portions 
removed  by  the  crops. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  these 
facts. 

(15. }  Uncultivated  land,  however  rich,  becomes 
gradually  less  and  less  fertile,  until  it  has  at- 
tained the  condition  of  moor  or  marsh.  This,  and 
several  other  of  the  facts  related  in  the  present 
section,  are  capable  of  being  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  important  functions  of  azote  in  the 
vegetable  economy,  concerning  which  much  has 
been  ascertained  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
from  which  several  general  facts  may  be  deduced, 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  are  yet  very 
much  in  the  dark  respecting  the  fundamental  or 
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governing  principles  that  regulate  the  facts  in 
question. 

Careful  observation  has  proved  the  two  follow- 
ing very  important  circumstances,  viz.,  1st,  That 
the  more  azote  any  plant  contains,  the  more  de- 
pendent it  is  upon  the  soil  for  its  support.  2nd, 
That  the  value  of  any  plant  for  food  is,  cateris  pa- 
ribus, directly  dependent  upon  its  quantity  of 
azote.  Now,  if  we  trace  the  history  of  any  por- 
tion of  soil,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  gone  through 
two  distinct  series  of  changes,  which  are  exactly 
the  reverse  of  each  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  several  seeds  of  various  kinds  are 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  :  those  which 
contain  much  nitrogen  will  shoot  up  with  the 
others,  but  long  before  arriving  at  jjerlection  will 
wither  and  die  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  so 
soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the  supply  of  azote 
originally  contained  in  the  seed  ;  those  seeds,  on 
the  contrary,  which  contain  but  little  of  this 
elementary  principle  are  so  independent  of  the 
soil,  that  they  can  attain  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  produce  a  few  seeds  even  upon  the 
surface  of  a  barren  rock. 

When  autumn  is  passed,  vegetation  for  the  year 
ceases,  and  all  the  plants  wither,  and  during 
their  decomposition  become  mingled  with  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  rock, 
which  has  become  gradually  disintegrated  by  the 
joint  influence  of  their  roots,  and  the  moisture 
which  they  have  retained  about  tbem.  Thus  a 
soil  is  produced.  Duriug  the  next  spring  the 
seeds  remaining  in  the  ground  spring  up,  and 
being  more  plentifully  supplied  with  nourishment, 
a  more  luxuriant  crop  is  produced.  This  con- 
tinues to  occur  from  year  to  year  ;  and  as  there 
are  several  natural  sources  from  which  soil  de- 
rives its  nitrogen,  independent  of  the  vegetable 
matter  decaying  beneath  its  surface,  as,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  the  soil 
becomes  more  and  more  capable  of  producing 
those  plants  containing  greater  quantities  of 
azote,  or  in  other  words  a  tolerably  rich  pasture 
is  the  result.  But  no  sooner  has  this  occurred 
than  a  directly  opposite  series  of  changes  commen- 
ces; the  soil  has  by  this  time  become  covered 
with  a  mass  of  root  fibres,  which  mat  it  together 
and  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  its 
interstices,  and  hence  decomposition  does  not 
occur  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  afford  a  supply  of 
nourishment  for  highly  azotised  plants;  these, 
therefore,  die  off,  and  as  the  evil  increases  annually, 
so  the  fertility  of  the  soil  decreases,  until  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  those  plants  which  are  so  far 
independent  of  the  soil,  that  they  can  arrive  at 
perfection  although  it  continue  in  the  state  just 
described  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  soil  has  now 
become  moor  or  marsh  according  to  its  condition 
as  respects  water,  for  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  is,  that  their  herbage  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  dryness  or  moisture,  those  plants  which 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water  thriving  so 
luxuriantly  in  the  latter  as  to  keep  under  all  other 
kinds  of  vegetation. 

The  practical  advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  above  fact  is  obvious,  when  we  consider  that 
upon  a  correct  application  of  it  must  depend  all 
the  rational  means  of  improving  waste  land,  for 
as  the  fault  lies  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  itself, 
no  surface  application  can  be  of  permanent  advan- 
tage. 

(16.)    Uncultivated  soil  retains  its  luxuriance 


for  the  greatest  length  of  time  when  covered  with 
forest  trees  and  other  large  vegetables. 

This  also  depends  upon  an  analagous  cause. 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  wood  is  very  much 
less  than  in  any  of  the  herbaceous  plants  emp  oyed 
as  food,  and  hence  it  follows  that  they  are  more 
independent  of  the  soil  as  far  as  regards  organic 
matter.  But  in  addition  to  tliis,  large  trees  act 
upon  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  soil ;  for 
whereas,  in  pasture  land,  few,  if  any,  root-fibres 
extend  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  ;  in  forests  of  long  standing  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  state  accurately  the  extent  to  which 
their  roots  penetrate,  for  if  the  subsoil  be  porous, 
they  will  travel  to  great  distances  in  every  direc- 
tion. Again,  the  long  duration  of  each  individual 
plant  is  a  great  cause  of  the  fertility  being  pre- 
served, because,  as  the  root-fibres  are  continually 
lengthening  at  their  extremities,  the  tree  is  con- 
stantly coming  in  contact  with  new  portions  of 
soil ;  whereas  if  one  dies,  and  is  replaced  by  an- 
other at  short  intervals,  the  new  roots  have  to 
traverse  the  same  spots  which  have  been  visited, 
and  partially  exhausted,  by  a  former  generation. 
These  three  reasons  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  the  luxuriance  of  natural 
forests  being  preserved  for  so  much  greater  a  pe- 
riod than  that  of  natural  meadows, 

(17.)  Land  not  disturbed  by  the  plough  pro- 
duces successive  crops  of  different  kinds,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  kind  of  natural  rotation  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  maintained.  This  is  a  most  inter- 
esting fact ;  and  although  as  yet  our  acquaintance 
with  it  is  but  limited,  still  the  examples  deduced 
to  prove  its  truth  are  well  worthy  of  attention, 
and  should  lead  us  to  examine  more  n.inately  into 
the  herbage  of  natural  meadows  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  this  change  of  crt  p.  The  most  decided 
instance  which  has  hitherto  been  published,  is  the 
following,  which  is  related  in  M.  Liebig's  valuable 
work  on  ibe  application  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture. The  author  observes,  that  barren  spots 
gradually  appear  in  fields  bearing  only  one  kind  of 
plants,  but  if  "  such  a  field  be  observed  for  several 
years,  it  is  seen  that  the  barren  spots  are  again 
covered  with  vegetation,  whilst  new  spots  become 
bare  and  apparently  unfruitful,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately." 

But  if  we  examine  a  portion  of  ground  which 
bears  several  different  species  of  plants,  we  shall 
find  that  some  are  continually  disappearing,  and 
other  new  ones  supplying  their  place,  or  some  of 
those  already  existing  growing  up  in  far  greater 
abundance.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  all  natural 
meadows,  white  clover  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
grasses  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  those  of 
coarser  growth  ;  but  if  anything  occurs  to  prevent 
these  from  completely  overgrowing  the  soil,  the 
clover  and  other  grasses  will  re-appear  after  a 
short  interval,  again  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  few 
years.  The  knowledge  of  this  is  valuable,  as 
proving  to  us  that  the  necessity  for  a  rotation  ef 
crops  does  not  depend  upon  the  plants  being  in  a 
somewhat  unnatural  state  from  the  effects  of  cul- 
tivation, but  that  it  is  requisite  for  all  plants  even 
in  a  state  of  nature,  except  perhaps  those  compa- 
ratively useless  grasses  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  vegetation  in  all  neglected  spots.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  more  extended  observations  should 
be  made  upon  this  point,  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  order  in  which  plants  succeed  each  other  natu- 
rally would  assist  greatly  in  the  construction  of  a 
more  perfect  rotation  than  any  hitherto  suggested. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  we  think  enough  has  been 
learned  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
practical  conclusions  tberefrom. 

C18.)  On  uncultivated  land,  when  one  species 
of  plaot  disappears,  its  place  is  supplied  by  one  of 
less  value  as  an  article  of  food,  and  thus  the  rich- 
est pasture  comes  in  time  to  bear  only  the  coarsest 
and  most  useless  species  of  grass.  This  may  be 
considered  almost  as  a  corollary  upon  the  above,  as 
it  evidently  depends  upon  precisely  the  same  cause. 
When  a  flowering  plant  is  growing  in  a  state  of 
nature,  it  annually  sheds  its  seeds  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood,  and  consecjiiently  (in  the  case 
of  an  annual)  its  place  is  filled  the  next  year  by 
all  the  produce  of  the  seed,  and  the  result  is,  that 
in  a  few  years  a  large  space  of  ground  is  occupied 
by  the  succeeding  generations  of  one  original 
plant ;  or  should  it  be  a  perennial,  much  the  same 
occurs,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  plant  conti- 
nuing and  checking  the  luxuriance  of  those  seeds 
which  fail  on  the  spots  already  pre-occupied. 

But  when  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  of  the 
food  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  it 
matters  not  how  many  seeds  may  be  shed  upon 
it ;  they  will  all  either  die  or  remain  inactive, until 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  their  favourite  nou- 
rishment. When,  however,  soil  is  thus  unfitted 
for  the  growth  of  one  plant,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  it  is  equally  so  for  all ;  and,  accordingly, 
some  other  seed  which  has  accidentally  fallen  on 
the  spot  springs  up,  flowers,  produces  seed,  and 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena  again  takes  place. 
Now,  the  following  circumstance  connected  with 
the  influence  of  azote  upon  vegetation  regulates 
the  order  in  which  the  various  herbs  and  grasses 
succeed  each  other.  The  more  azote  a  plant  con- 
tains, the  more  dependent  it  is  upon  the  condition 
of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  more  valuable 
it  is  for  food. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  first  occupants  of  a 
luxuriant  plot  of  ground.  As  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  diminishes,  these  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
replaced  by  others  less  dependent  upon  the  soil, 
or,  in  other  words,  containing  less  azote,  and 
hence  less  valuable  as  food,  and  so  forth,  until 
at  last  the  ground  produces  nothing  beyond  the 
coarse  herbage  of  the  moor  or  marsh. 

(19.)  Although  the  natural  produce  of  unculti- 
vated soil  thus  uniformly  decreases  in  value,  the 
soil  itself  becomes  progressively  richer,  so  that 
when  brought  under  the  jdough  it  will  yield  much 
larger  returns  than  could  he  expected  from  its 
spontaneous  produce.  This  statement  may  appear 
somewhat  strange  to  those  who  have  attended 
solely  to  the  theory  of  agriculture;  while  to  the 
practical  farmer,  however  inexplicable  it  may  be, 
still  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  to 
doubt  for  one  instant  its  truth.  Careful  investi- 
gation removes  the  difficulty  at  once.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  produce  of  uncultivated  soil  be- 
comes continually  less  luxuriant,  depends  upon 
the  soil  remaining  undisturbed,  and  inconsequence 
of  this  becoming  consolidated  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  assumes,  for  the  time,  some  of  the  conditions 
of  stiflf  clay,  being  nearly  impervious  to  air,  and 
losing  the  benefit  of  much  of  its  impalpable  matter 
by  its  becoming  agglutinated.  The  result  of  this 
is,  that  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil  either  ceases  altogether  or  progresses 
at  an  extremely  slow  rate.  But  plants  obtain  the 
elements  of  which  their  organic  matter  is  com- 
posed from  the  air  as  well  as  the  soil ;  the  herb- 


age, therefore,  of  land,  in  the  condition  just  de> 
scribed,  increases  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
atmospheric  supply  of  nourishment,  and  thus 
when  it  decays  a  new  quantity  of  organic  matter 
is  added  to  the  soil,  and  from  the  slowness  of  de- 
composition occurring  therein,  it  gradually  accu- 
mulates from  year  to  year,  so  that  when  brought 
into  cultivation,  such  soil  will  be  found  possessed 
of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  organic  matter  than 
it  originally  contained.  A  knowledge  of  this  fiict 
is  of  course  useful,  as  it  supplies  us  with  a  method 
of  increasing  the  organic  matter  of  soil,  without 
the  expense  of  adding  manure  to  it ;  and  although 
the  crops  produced  in  the  mean  time  are  un- 
doubtedly inferior,  still  there  are  many  situations 
in  which  this  plan  is  by  far  the  most  economical. 
When,  therefore,  soil  is  losing  its  value  from 
over- cropping,  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  re- 
claim such  land  than  to  lay  it  down  in  grass  for  a 
few  years  ;  and  as  the  grass  will  of  course  be  pas- 
tured by  stock,  the  decrease  of  produce  which  ge- 
nerally occurs  from  year  to  year  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  which 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  rapidly  that  the 
desired  eff'ect  is  in  this  manner  produced  some 
years  sooner  than  could  otherwise  be  the  case. 
8th,  Concerning  regularly  cultivated  soil  : — 
(20.)  Soil  continually  ploughed  yields  its  nou- 
rishment in  much  greater  abundance,  and  with 
greater  ease  to  plants  growing  upon  its  surface. 

This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  greater 
luxuriance  of  well-farmed  land,  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  same  texture,  and  under  the  same  cli- 
mate, which  is  carelessly  attended  to.  There  are 
two  things  which  constitute  the  chief  business  of 
eirery  good  farmer;  1st,  he  must  keep  his  soil  in 
the  condition  in  which  its  natural  fertilizing  pow- 
ers are  brought  most  folly  and  freely  into  exer- 
cise ;  and  2nd,  he  must  as  far  as  possible  increase 
their  power.  Now,  continually  repeated  ploughing 
and  harrowing  has  this  eflxjct,  by  producing,  as 
already  shewn  (9,  the  greatest  amount  of  impal- 
pable matter,  and  likewise  insuring  the  free  circu- 
lation of  air  ;  and  we  have  likewise  shewn  (7)  that 
the  greater  the  porosity  of  a  soil,  the  greater  the 
rapidity  of  decomposition  of  its  organic  matter. 
Now,  the  practical  benefit  of  being  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  farmer  may  be 
led  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  processes  employed 
by  him  to  increase  his  crops,  have,  of  necessity, 
the  eff'ect  of  impoverishing  his  soil  with  greater 
rapidity  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
land  remained  unemployed  ;  and  con'sequently  the 
more  he  removes  annually,  in  the  form  of  crop, 
the  more  he  must  add  in  the  shape  of  manure. 

(21.)  The  facility  with  which  the  productive 
powers  of  well  cultivated  land  is  diminished,  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  of  its  organic  matter  being 
more  easily  converted  into  compounds  soluble 
in  air  and  water.  This  has  been  already  explained 
under  (7)  and  (20),  and  therefore  requires  no 
further  observations  here. 

(22.)  The  decrease  of  fertility  in  carelessly  culti- 
vated land,  depends,  in  addition  to  the  above  cir- 
cumstance, upon  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
its  impalpable  matter.  This  is  owing  to  a  want 
of  sufficient  care  in  working  the  land  so  as  to 
eflfect  its  pulverization,  and  likewise  to  allowing 
the  old  roots  to  remain  in  the  soil,  and  thus  per- 
mitting It  to  become  foul.  When  a  soil  is  foul, 
the  old  roots  bind  large  portions  of  the  impalpable 
matter  together,  producing,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  masses  which  are  of  as  little  value  as 
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if  they  were  afones,  until  something  has  been  done 
to  break  them  down.  Thorough  cleaning  of  the 
land  bj'  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  grubbing,  is  all 
tbat  is  required  in  this  case  to  restore  the  soil  to 
its  original  fertility,  but  without  this  no  quantity 
of  manure  will  enable  it  to  bring  its  full  powers 
into  action. 

(2;{.)  Cultivated  land,  when  properlii  taken  care  of, 
becomes  gradually  richer,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  produce  annually  removed 
from  it.  This  depends  upon  the  same  general 
principle  as  the  gradually  increasing  richness  of 
uncultivated  land,  viz.,  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  annually  produced  by  elements  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere,  so  that  every  vegetating 
field  is  continually  engaged  in  bringing  down  and 
depositing  in  the  soil  what  was  floating  about  it 
in  the  form  of  gas.  A  number  of  cnlculations 
have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  above  fact  de- 
monstrates, that  soil  yields  no  organic  matter  what- 
ever to  plants  ;  but  all  these  are  founded  upon  a 
basis  altogether  erroneous.  They  state,  wliat  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  as  part  of  the  produce  is  an- 
nually exported  from  the  farm,  and  a  still  greater 
part  consumed  and  converted  into  beef  and  mut- 
ton, the  quantity  of  organic  matter  added  to  soil 
can  never  equal  that  removed  from  i',  unless  ma- 
nure be  imported ;  and  therefore,  if  cultivated 
soil  becomes  richer  in  organic  matter,  it  proves 
that  it  has  yielded  nothing  of  this  to  the  crops. 
There  is  obviously,  however,  a  mistake  here,  he- 
cause  all  it  proves  is,  that  the  manure  and  the 
atmospheric  supply  logether,  equal  more  than  the 
whole  weight  of  the  crop;  which  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations  will  jjrove  to  be  the  case. 

f24.)  If  the  same  plant  be  cultivated  for  several 
years  successively  upon  the  same  spot,  the  soil 
much  more  rapidly  dtcreases  infertility  than  when 
a  variety  is  kept  up.  In  treating  of  the  kind  of 
natural  rotation  which  occurs  upon  uncultivated 
land,  we  stated  that  soil  became  unfitted  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  plant,  long  before  it  was 
incapable  of  bearing  others.  The  exact  cause  of 
this  is  still  somewhat  involved  in  obscurity,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  precise  form  in  which  plants  receive  their 
nourishment;  nevertheless,  as  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends  at  present,  we  may  state,  that  the 
chief  reason  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  fertility  of 
soil  continually  cropped  with  the  same  grain,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  as  diffcrLiit  j)lants  require  their 
food  in  different  conditions,  while  the  same  plant 
always  requires  the  same  elementary  substances, 
both  organic  and  inorganic,  to  be  supplied  to  it  ; 
so,  if  the  same  planti^  continually  cultivated  upon 
one  spot  of  ground,  too  great  a  demand  is  made 
for  some  particular  ingredient,  and  the  crop 
begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  this  becomes  deficient  in 
quantity. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  judiciously  selected  variety 
be  kept  up,  the  result  is,  that  each  succeeding  crop 
makes  use  of  that  which  the  former  did  not  re- 
quire, and  thus  all  the  various  nutritive  principles 
are  equally  turned  to  good  account. 

(25.)  Some  of  the  most  valuable  mineral  con- 
stituents of  soil  decrease  in  greater  rapidity  in 
proportion  to  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  its 
cultivation,  altogether  independent  of  the  portions 
removed  by  the  crops.  It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
We  think  that  far  too  little  attention  is  in  general 
paid  to  the  natmal  lax  (\{  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  which  is  laid  upon  all  cultivated  land. 


What  we  refer  to  is,  that  the  operations  performed 
on  soil  to  enable  it  to  produce  heavier  crops,  have 
at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  rendering  the  soil 
more  easilydeteriorated  by  natural  agents  ;  so  that 
the  same  means  which  enable  the  plants  to  obtain 
with  greater  ease  a  larger  supply  of  nourishment, 
increase  also  the  continual  waste  which  occurs  by 
the  escape  of  valuable  matter  in  solution  in  air 
and  moisture.  The  particular  substances  referred 
to  under  this  bead  are  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  whose  great  value  in  soil  is  quite  unde- 
niable. 

Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  ploughing  and 
harrowing  have  two  effects,  1st,  of  loosening  the 
texture  of  soil  ;  and  2dly,  of  pulverizing  it.  When 
rain-water  falls  upon  soil,  it  always  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  ncid  dissolved 
in  it,  which  acid  ha?  the  power  of  dissolving  a 
certain  df^finite  quantity  of  lime  ;  now,  the  looser 
the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  more  readily  the  rain 
flows  through  it :  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
more  a  soil  is  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  lime  annually  carried  off 
by  the  rain-water  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
drains.  Again,  it  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  na- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  soil  from 
becoming  soon  barren  owing  to  the  waste  of  alka- 
lies in  it,  that  no  alkali,  however  soluble  in  water 
when  pure,  can  be  dissolved  in  water,  when  as- 
sociated with  the  various  ingredients  consituiing 
rocks  and  stones,  until  these  are  reduced  to  im- 
palpable powder  ;  but  when  they  assume  this  form 
the  first  rain  that  falls  is  suflScientto  wash  it  away, 
unless  it  has  entered  into  some  chemical  combina- 
tion which  is  less  easily  dissolved.  The  result 
here,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  above ; 
the  more  you  pulverize  a  soil,  the  more  alkali  will 
be  annually  removed  by  the  raia-water. 

The  practical  advantage  of  knowing  this  is,  that 
it  will  serve  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the  waste  of 
valuable  material  which  is  constantly  occurring  in 
his  best  soil, and  hence  prove  to  him  the  necessity 
of  renewing  these  from  time  to  time,  should  his 
crops  give  indication  of  a  deficiency. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  third 
great  division  of  our  subject. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


THE  FARMER'S  PROGRESS. 

No.  VIII. 

(Continued  rnoM  November,  1840,  p.  328.) 

Sir, — In  the  seven  preceding  papers,  under  the 
above  title,  I  gave  a  faithful  detail  of  the  simple, 
gradual,  and  effective  means  by  which  I  have 
brought  my  farm,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
almost  into  the  condition  of  a  garden — far  more 
than  doubling  the  produce — thus  paying  great  in- 
terest for  every  shilling  e.xpended  in  its  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  p.  7  of  this  magazine  for  .January, 
1840,  I  explained  the  mode  I  adopted  on  a  wild, 
uncultivated  estate  on  the  bank  of  the  Wye,  in 
Derbyshire,  by  which  it  became  so  fertile  and  so 
beautiful,  that  I  sold  it  for  more  than  three  times 
the  sura  I  paid  for  it,  amply  repaying  me  for  every 
outlay  during  the  twenty  years  I  held  it,  with  ac- 
cumulated interest  and  a  good  profit  besides. 

When  I  mentioned  the  sale  of  that  estate,  I 
added — "  I  have  purchased  a  very  similar  pro- 
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petty,  but  on  a  more  extended  scale."  It  is  my 
progress,  in  this  new  theatre  of  action,  which  I 
now  present  to  your  readers,  in  return  for  mucli 
interesting  instruction  they  have  imparted  to  me 
in  the  miscellaneous  pages  of  the  "  Farmer's 
Magazine."  In  ray  humble  opinion,  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  practice  or  of  the  experiments  adopted 
by  agriculturists,  with  faithful  reports  of  the  actual 
result,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  is  the 
cheapest  and  the  best  mode  of  communicating 
valuable  information,  and  of  improving  the  gene- 
ral agriculture  of  Great  Britain. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  progress  I  have 
thus  far  made  in  the  improvement  of  my  newly- 
purchased  estate,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  the  property,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  my  preferring  it,  as  an  invest- 
ment, to  any  of  the  numerous  estates  on  sale  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  I  had  visited 
and  inspected. 

In  respect  to  picturesque  scenery,  it  much  re- 
sembles the  estate  I  sold  on  the  bank  of  the  Wye  : 
it  abounds  in  brilliant  springs  anJ  streams — tim- 
ber grows  luxuriantly — numerous  stumps  of  mas- 
sive oak  prove  at  once  the  magnificence  of  the 
timber  in  days  of  yore,  and  its  more  recent  inju- 
dicious destruction  ;  there  is  abundant  proof  of 
the  soil  being  naturally  deep,  rich,  and  generous  ; 
but  as  to  the  cultivation,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  wretchedly  had,  the  fol- 
lowing being  the  general  practice.  A  few  acres  of 
the  smoothest  grass  upland  is  annually  pared 
and  burnt  for  a  crop  of  turnips  ;  oats  or  barley 
follow  year  after  year,  until  the  soil  is  quite  ex- 
hausted, when  it  is  left  a  prey  to  weeds  ;  a  little 
manure,  collected  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
from  cattle  fed,  or  rather  half  starved,  on  straw, 
intermixed  with  thistles,  and  occasionally  on 
mouldy  hay,  nearly  half  rushes,  supplies  the 
family  with  excellent  potatoes,  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  thistles  and  wheat ;  sometimes  a  little 
manure  is  saved  for  grain  or  turnips,  but  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  estate,  three-fourths  at  least 
of  the  manure  is  washed  into  the  river  or  other- 
wise wasted.  As  to  manuring  or  top-dressing 
the  meadows,  such  a  proceeding  had  never  been 
heard  of.  The  pigs  roam  at  large,  but,  more 
rational  than  their  masters,  they  always  contrive 
to  be  within  the  shrill  call  of  the  good-wife  at 
the  usual  time  of  turning  the  butter-milk,  &c., 
into  the  troughs,  placed  in  a  field  or  open  yard. 

The  farmers'  chief  dependance  is  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  adjoining  sheep-walk  ;  and  their 
greatest  pride  is  to  have  a  widely-extended  farm, 
and  once  a  year  to  display  a  handsome  load  of 
butter  at  the  Leominster  fair. 

Although  every  farm  was  tenanted  when  I  came 
into  possession,  I  found  abundant  employment  for 
a  number  of  labourers,  in  fencing,  thinning,  and 
pruning  about  sixty  acres  of  plantation — in  pulling 
down  a  creaky  old  corn-mill,  with  its  two  pon- 
derous wooden  water-wheels,  and  erecting  a  com- 
plete mill  with  an  iron  wheel,  having  abundant 
power  in  the  driest  seasons,  not  only  for  corn, 
but  for  a  bone-mill,  a  circular  saw  and  a  lathe, 
which  the  same  wheel  turns,  in  a  building  adjoin- 
ing—  in  forming  a  nursery  of  eight  acres — in 
pulling  down  and  rebuilding  several  farm-houses 
and  barns— iu  repairing  others — in  erecting  cot- 
tages, and  introducing  cleanliness  and  comfort — 
in  planting  quickset  hedges,  protected  by  wire 
fences — in  levelling  and  improving  roads — and 
forming  large  heaps  of  compost  from  a  plentiful 


mixture  of  mud,  weeds,  leaves,  and  the  droppings 
of  cattle,  accumulated  during  many  years. 

But  those  novelties,  although  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  eventual  improvement  of  the  estate, 
could  have  little  or  no  effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
my  tenants  to  improvement  in  husbandry. 

The  death  of  a  tenant,  however,  enabled  me  to 
adopt  the  best  mode  of  imparting  instruction — 
namely,  by  example.  He  was  a  diligent,  worthy 
old  man,  clerk  of  the  parish  church,  the  crack 
farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  bequeathed  a 
large  stock  and  good  property  to  his  family,  and 
splendid  crops  of  docks  and  rushes,  thistles  and 
charlock  to  his  successor  on  the  farm. 

I   took  posse^^sion  of  the  farm  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1841,  with  a  determination  rapidly  to  im- 
prove its  condition,  from  a  double  motive — first, 
to  instruct  my  tenants  in  the  proper  management 
of  their  farms;  and  secondly,  so  to  improve  its 
condition  as  to  induce  some  experienced  farmers,, 
from    a  distant  agricultural    district,  possessing.] 
capital,  ability,  and  character,  to  take  the  farm  on! 
a  lease  of  twenty  or  more  years,  commencing  at  a 
low  rent,  with  a  reasonable  fixed   advance  every 
five  years,  unfettered  by  limitations  as  to  crops,  ex- 
cejjt  during  the  three  concluding  years  of  the  lease, 
merely  to  prevent  unfair  exhaustion.    Many  of  the  I 
neighbouring  farmers  were  very  desirous  to  enter  : 
upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  sheep-walk  attached 
to  it  being  dry  sound  land,  and   the  whole  of  the 
farm  (being  old  abbey  land),  free  from  tithe  ex- 
cept a  trifling  modus;  but,  as  I  was  determined  to 
establish  it  as  a  model  farm,  I  preferred  keeping  it  \ 
in  hand  until  it  assumed  a  very  different  appear-  I 
ance. 

In  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  tenants  to  the 
advantage  of  draining,  and  at  the  same  time  oC turnip 
drill  husbandry,  I  hurdled  off  about  three  acres  from 
the  wettest  and  roughest  part  of  a  large  rushy  field, 
certainly  not  then  worth  a  rental  of  4s.  per  acre. 
Being  separated  from  a  public  highway  only  by  a 
young  quickset  hedge  and  a  wire  fence,  it  is  open  to 
public  view.  And  it  was  amusing  to  hear  one  uni- 
versal opinion,  that  all  the  money  would  be  thrown 
away  ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  drain  such  land  ; 
and,  when  a  quantity  of  bluish  white  clay  of  a 
soapy  feel  was  dug  up  to  the  surface,  the  knowing 
ones  predicted  that  it  would  spoil  all,  and  never  yield 
a  crop. 

The  three  acres  being  effectually  drained,  the 
surface  levelled,  and  the  various  soils,  alluvial,  bog, 
sand,  and  clay,  being  intermixed  in  the  operation  of 
trenching,  the  principal  part  is  now  covered  with 
a  splendid  crop  of  drilled  Swedes,  and  the  remainder 
is  a  good  crop  of  mangel  wurzel,  with  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  carrots.  A  severe  hail-storm  in  .lune  bat- 
tered the  mangel,  and  obliged  me  to  fill  up  some 
blanks  with  transplanted  Swedes,  but  take  the  whole 
together  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory ;  and  the 
very  farmers  who  prognosticated  disappointment, 
now  freely  admit  that  the  land  is  increased  in  value 
to  a  tenant  more  than  tenfold. 

The  draining  of  these  three  acres  being  only  one 
link  in  a  chain  of  extensive  importance,  I  defer  the 
description  of  it  to  a  future  paper,  when  the  conver- 
sion of  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  hitherto  under  the 
dominion  of  frogs  and  tadpoles,  into  sound  meadow 
land  shall  have  been  accomplished,  by  means  dis- 
similar to  everything  I  have  read  in  the  Farmers' 
Magazine,  more  economical,  and  as  far  as  my  opera- 
tions are  yet  completed,  perfectly  effectual. 

The  operations  above-mentioned  only  commenced 
last  autumn,  and  would  ere  this  have  been  com- 
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pleted,  but  for  the  following  circumstance.  Two 
miles  of  the  highway,  betwixt  my  estate  and  the 
]ime-kilus,  were  during  the  last  wet  summer,  so  cut 
through  to  the  cl»y  by  narrow-wheeled  waggons, 
that  it  was  actually  impossible  to  obfaiu  a  load  of 
lime.  Lime  I  must  hiwe  ;  fortunately,  I  had  pre- 
viously surveyed  an  excellent  line  for  a  private  road 
of  three  miles  through  part  of  my  estate  ;  therefore 
I  took  my  men  from  the  drains,  and  mustering  about 
thirty  siout  fellows,  I  have  opened  the  road,  in- 
valuable to  the  estate,  although  the  interest  of  the 
total  cost — culvert  gates,  fencing,  and  everything 
included — will  not  add  .'3d.  per  acre  to  the  rental. 
The  road  was  open  to  my  lime-carts  in  early  seed 
time,  and  is  so  very  nearly  finished  that  the  drain- 
ing will  recommence  immediately  after  harvest. 
Two  horses  now  haul  a  greater  load  of  lime  or  coal 
in  twenty-four  hours,  than  four  horses  formerly  did 
in  forty  hours. 

It  was  to  restore  to  a  productive  state  about  fifty 
acres  of  arable  land  that  had  been  exhausted  by 
incessant  ploughing,  that  I  directed  my  first  and 
most  active  attention.  Having  excellent  iron  swing 
ploughs,  made  at  the  foundry  of  Meredith,  at  King- 
ton, and  active  horses  that  slept  well  together,  and 
the  soil  being  light,  dry,  and  deep,  we  managed  to 
get  under  the  dock  roots;  many  tons  of  which  we 
converted  into  manure  by  decomposition,  but  a  far 
greater  proportion  we  burnt  into  ashes.  Women, 
girls,  and  boys  followed  the  ploughs,  collecting  weeds 
and  the  stones  thrown  up  by  deep  ploughing,  whilst 
men  with  strong  forks  and  thick  gloves,  grubbed  up 
the  largest  of  the  docks,  thistles,  and  straggling 
brushwood. 

A  large  iron  roller,  cast  at  the  same  foundry,  was 
of  great  service  in  pulverizing  the  surface,  and 
causing  weeds  to  vegetate  to  be  destroyed  by 
harrows.  My  plan  is  to  lay  down  all  the  arable 
land  with  perennial  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  have 
a  few  years' rest,  after  having  been  under  the  plough 
more  than  twenty  years.  One  noble  field  of  nine 
acres,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  had  no  rest 
during  sixty  years  ;  how  altered  its  appearance 
already  ?  Eighteen  months  ago  it  was  completely 
overrun  with  noxious  weeds  ;  there  were  then  a 
thousand  docks  and  thistles  where  scarcely  one  is 
now  to  be  seen;  now,  halt  the  field  is  laid  down 
with  a  clean  good  crop  of  oais  and  perennial  grass 
seeds,  the  other  half,  and  several  other  fields,  are 
now  in  turnip  fallow,  preparing  to  be  also  seeded 
down  next  spring. 

Being  very  short  of  manure  for  so  great  an  extent 
of  turnip  drills,  1  listed  into  the  service  a  great 
quantity  of  fern,  growing  upon  a  ley  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  acres  belonging  to  this  farm,  which  — 
trampled  by  cattle  and  horses,  sheep  and  pigs,  im- 
bibing the  urine,  and  well  mixed  with  farm-yard 
dung — has  enabled  me  to  drill  a  large  portion  of  the 
fallows  with  Swedes,  which  I  never  venture,  except 
for  experiment,  without  a  basis  of  farm  -yard  manure. 
I  have  also  used  many  tons  of  ashes  from  burnt 
coppice  wood,  peat,  and  clay,  carbonized  by  the 
exclusion  of  air.  Having  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  those  local  additions  to  farm-yard  manure,  I  am 
endeavouring  by  various  combinations  with  bone- 
dust,  guano,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  also  with  the 
offal  of  slaughtered  animals,  to  ascertain  with  how 
little  of  those,  and  other  expensive  manures,  ex- 
hausted land  may  be  restored  to  a  state  of  fertility. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  will  be  impartially 
ascertained.  Cincinnati's. 

.4i(gi(.s(  20th,  18-42. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  reading  your  interesting  journal  of  las  t 
month,  I  perceived  some  observations  by  Mr.  Mil- 
burn,  of  Thorpfield,  upon  an  essay  of  mine  on 
the  *'  Analysis  of  Bone-dust  and  Rape-cake."  I 
am  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  have  published 
the  paper  itself,  for,  had  this  not  been  the  case, 
your  readers  must  have  formed  a  most  extraordi- 
nary opinion  of  it,  had  they  been  guided  by  Mr. 
Milburn's  remarks.  I  caimot  conceive  how  Mr. 
Milburn  (an  individual  for  whose  practical  know- 
ledge I  have  great  respect^  could  possibly  have 
made  such  extraordinary  mistakes  as  be  has  done 
in  his  remarks.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  such  as  Mr.  Milburn  appears 
to  be  labouring  under,  it  is  far  the  best  plan  to 
write  privately  to  the  author  of  the  paper — and  I 
am  certain  that,  had  Mr.  M.  done  so,  I  should 
have  most  cheerfully  satisfied  his  request.  As, 
however,  he  has  thought  proper  to  make  his  ob- 
servations public,  I  am  compelled,  though  unwil- 
lingly, to  adopt  the  same  method,  though  1  have 
the  greatest  dislike  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
paper  controversies, 

Mr.  Milburn  is  apparently  quite  unaccustomed 
either  to  chemical  reasoning  or  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion, and  hence  has  made  some  most  unaccountable 
mistakes.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  added  together  the 
various  data  in  table 4.  Icanonly  say  that  he  might 
just  as  well  have  added  the  bone-dust,  rape-cake, 
and  farm-yard  dung  together  at  once,  and  the  con- 
clusions would  have  been  just  as  near  the  truth. 
Why,  any  one  who  looks  at  table  4  must  perceive 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  analysis  of  either 
of  the  three  manures,  but  merely  the  relative 
proportion  in  each  of  the  diff'erent  classes  of  in- 
gredients ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  "  total 
organic  matter''  contains  both  the  "  soluble  mat- 
ter" and  "  easily-dissolved  matter,"  and  so  on. 
To  give  a  familiar  example,  let  us  suppose  that  an 
individual,  ignorant  of  our  coinage,  had  tw^o 
purses,  of  which  he  desired  to  know  the  value, 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  them  to  a  banker  ;  the 
banker  returns  an  answer  that  each  purse  contains 
100/.,  composed  as  follows  : — 

No.  1.      No.  2. 

Bank  notes) ^50     . .  £20 

Gold 20     ..     60 

Silver   29     ..     17 

Copper 1     . .       3 

£100       £100 

If,  however,  the  owner  wished  to  know  not  only 
how  much  of  each  metal  or  paper  the  purse  con- 
tained, but  how  many  of  each  coin,  the  banker 
would  give  as  an  answer — 

No.  1.       No.  2. 

Total  Bank  Notes £50     . .  £5iO 

In  £5  notes 20    ". .      10 

In  £1  notes 30     ..      10 

Total  Gold 20     . .      60 

In  sovereigns 19     ..      50 

In  half-sovereigns   1     ..      10 

Total  Silver 29     . .      n 

In  half-crowns 28     ,.      14 

In  shillings 1     . .        3 

Total  Copper,  in  pence     1     ..        3 

Now  I  presume  that,  if  Mr.  Milburn  received 
such  a  reply,  he  would  scarcely  think  of  adding^ 
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all  the  different  items  of  the  2nd  table  together  ; 
for  if  he  did  so,  he  would  come  to  the  curious 
result  that  two  purses  containing  100/.  each,  could 
be  proved  by  calculation  to  contain  respectively 
199/.  and  197/. — a  most  admirable  way  of  making 
money! 

Let  us  proceed,  however.  Mr.  Milburn  accnses 
me  of  "  multiplying  the  constituents  of  bone-dust 
and  rape-cake,  and  not  those  of  farm-yard  dung 
in  an  equal  ratio  ;"  and  seems  to  think  that  I  have 
done  this  with  the  phosphates  in  bones.  Now,  I 
expressly  stated  in  my  paper  that  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  the  amount  of  phosphates  in  bones 
in  the  two  analyses  was  owing  to  their  being  par- 
tially soluble  in  caustic  potass.  In  table  4,  there- 
fore, I  corrected  this  error.  100  parts  of  bones, 
when  burned,  left  55  per  cent,  of  j)hosphates — 
hence  45  per  cent,  was  burned  away.  Now,  on 
referring  to  table  1,  we  find  that  ll"5  per  cent, 
(not  45'535,  as  he  states  it)  is  wafer  ;  this,  there- 
fore, must  be  deducted,  and  of  course  the  re- 
mainder 33"5  represents  the  total  organic  matter, 
because  bones  are  composed  entirely  of  water, 
organic  matter,  and  ashes,  which  in  this  instance 
are  almost  entirely  phosphates.  All  Mr.  Mil- 
burn's  mistakes  have  evidently  arisen  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  viz.,  from  his  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain what  he  really  knows  nothing  about.  For 
example,  let  us  look  at  the  following  statement : — 
He  says,  "  If  the  calculation  of  bones  and  dung, 
taking  the  bones  as  a  standard,  be  correct,  it  must 
also  be  clear  that  the  converse  must  be  also  accu- 
rate, taking  farm-yard  dung  as  a  standard."  Of 
course,  this  must  be  true  ;  but,  instead  of  com- 
paring them,  forsooth,  Mr.  Milburn  makes  out  a 
list  of  bis  own,  the  data  for  which  I  cannot  dis- 
cover. Let  us,  however,  compare  them  sepa- 
rately, and  we  shall  have  the  following  : — 

One  ton  of  bones 

equals  farm-yard  Farm-yard  dung 
dung,  '  equal  of  bones. 
As  regards- 
Organic  matter +1'    ton  4-  1*  ton 

Soluble  matter •  +  1'  -v  1* 

Easily-dissolved  matter  +  2.9  tons  —  2-9  tons 

Azote +  3-9  —  3*9 

Saline  matter +5*  —  5* 

Earthy  phosphates.. ..  +18-3  — 18*3 

+32-1  +2    — 301 

Here  we  have,  of  course,  taken  the  converse 
algebraic  signs— that  which  was  plus  in  the  first 
table  becoming  minus  in  the  second ;  because  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  if  the  first  table  represents 
the  proportion  in  which  each  ingredient  is  con- 
tained in  excess,  the  converse  must  show  how  much 
it  is  less  than  the  first. 

Comparing  the  two  tables  together,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  first  two  properties  the  two 
manures  are  equal  ;  these,  therefore,  annul  one 
another,  and  hence  the  case  stands  thus  : — 1  ton 
of  bones  equals  30-1  tons  of  farm-yard  dung,  1  ton 
of  farm-yard  dung  is  30'1  times  inferior  (or  7ninus) 
one  ton  of  bones,  and  therefore  30*1  tons  of  farm- 
yard dung  equals  1  ton  of  bones. 

With  regard  to  the  phosphates  in  farm-yard 
jlmig — or  "  manure,"  as  Mr.  Milburn  wishes  it 
called— I  may  state  that  of  course  they  were  ob- 
tained by  burning  a  separate  portion,  as  in  the 
case  of  bones  ;  and  likewise  that  this  manure  was 
analysed  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied  to  soil. 

Mr.  Milburn  concludes  by  stating  that  the  vari- 


ous amounts  of  azote  in  the  three  manures  ex- 
plains at  once  their  superior  value.  Let  us  test 
the  truth  of  this. 

Bone-dust  contains  1*77  per  cent,  of  azote — 
hence  16  bushels  will  contain  ll|lbs.  ;  Rape-cake 
contains  4*92  per  cent,  of  azote--hence  1  ton  will 
contain  llO^lbs.;  farm-yard  manure  contains  0'45 
per  cent,  of  azote — hence  20  tons  will  contain 
2021bs. 

If,  therefore,  the  azote  were  the  only  active  in- 
gredient, 20  tons  of  farm-yard  dung  would  pro- 
duce nearly  20  times  as  heavy  a  crop  of  turnips  as 
16  bushels  of  bones  ! 

Should  Mr.  Milburn  desire  further  information, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
addressed  in  a  private  communication  ;  but,  as  1 
have  before  stated,  I  have  no  relish  for  controver- 
sies in  periodicals — they  seldom  do  good,  and 
generally  lead  the  writers  to  indulge  in  language 
far  different  from  what  could  be  employed  in  pri- 
vate correspondence.  When  the  truth  is  desired, 
it  is  far  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head ; 
and  if  Mr.  Milburn  had  written  a  note  to  me, 
stating  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  under- 
standing my  paper,  I  should  most  cheerfully  have 
put  him  right,  and  there  would  have  been  no  oc- 
casion for  his  published  remarks  in  your  journal, 
which,  I  feel  confident,  a  very  little  personal  com- 
muication  would  make  him  thoroughly  ashamed 
of. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Henry  R.  Madden,  M.D. 

Penicuik,  Aiigvst  ISth,  1842. 


GLOUCESTER  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Spread 
Eagle,  on  Saturday,  the  subject  for  discussion  being 
"  On  the  Comparaiive  Rlerits  of  Oxen  and  Hor-es  in 
the  Management  of  Arable  Land."  Mr.  John  Stokes, 
of  Paunlley  Court,  introduced  the  subject  by  stating 
the  result  of  four  years'  experience,  whereby  he  was 
convinced  that,  for  field  labour,  with  the  exception  of 
carting,  oxen  were  superior  to  horses.  He  found  that  a 
team  of  four  oxen  could  plough  as  much,  and  with  as 
much  ease,  as  three  horses  ecu  Id  ;  the  cost  of  the  former 
not  exceeding  12/.  per  head,  while  the  latter  would  cost 
25/.  per  head.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  former,  for  while  his  horses  cost  him  7s. 
per  head  per  week,  his  oxen  did  not  cost  him  more  than 
4f.  He  usually  began  to  work  his  steers  when  they 
were  two  year*  and  a  half  old,  and  found  them  capable 
of  ploughing  an  acre  a  day  throughout  the  ye«r,  if  re- 
quired ;  and  setting  aside  the  saving  in  the  first  outlay 
— maintenance,  harness,  and  attendance — which  was 
very  considerable,  the  sale  of  the  oxen  produced  oh  an 
average  a  profit  of  4/.  per  head  per  annum.  He  there- 
fore strongly  recommended  that  on  all  arable  farms 
requirinf  two  or  more  teams  one  half  should  be  oxen. 
By  so  doing:,  not  only  would  a  profit  be  received,  but  a 
much  greater  advantage  would  be  conferred  on  the 
country  by  having  to  sell  that  iftock,  which  when  fed, 
makes  the  best  ol  all  animal  food— good  beef — instead 
of  supplying  food  for  dogs,  which  is  the  case  on  most 
farms.  Several  of  the  members  approved  of  em- 
ploying a  team  of  oxen  to  large  farms,  but  difft-red  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Stokes  as  to  (he  amount  ot  work 
capable  of  being  performed  ;  they  also  thought  it  im- 
possible for  steers  of  the  early  age  of  two  years  and  a 
half  to  be  able  to  perform  daily  work,  or  that  so  large 
an  amount  of  profit  could  be  lealised  on  their  "-ale,  if 
constantly  worked.  An  objection  was  made  to  the  use 
of  oxen  on  heavy  wet  soils,  on  account  of  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  lan<l  from  poaching  ;  but  Mr.  Stokes 
said  he  had  never  experienced  any  inconvenience  oa 
that  score,  as  he  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  working 
his  land  when  it  was  in  a  wet  state. 
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INCOME-TAX  TABLE. 

By  the  following  Table  any  Person  can  immediately 
ascertain  the  amount  payable  under  the  Income- 
Tax. 


Tax. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

S8 

39 

40 

41 

4-2 

43 

44 

4.1 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

»2 

53 

54 

55 

,  56 

57 

,58 

59 

^i€0 

^61 

62 


d. 
7 

2 
9 
4 

2  11 

3  6 

4  1 
4  8 
5 


Income, 

less  Tax. 


6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 
0  10 
0  11 
0  11 
0  12 
0  12 
0  13 
0  14 
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9 

10 
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23 

26 

29 

58 

87 
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6  8 

5  0 
3  4 

6  8 
10  0 
13  4 
16  8 
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3  4 
6  8 
10  0 
13  4 


£.  s.  d. 

679  11  8 

776  13  4 

873  15  0 

970  16  8 

1941  13  4 
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3883  6  8 

1854  3  4 

5825  0  0 

6795  16  8 

7766  13  4 

8737  10  0 
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2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
99  19  11 

100  19  4 

101  18  9 

102  18  2 

103  17  7 

104  17  0 

105  16  5 

106  15  10 

107  15  3 

108  14  8 

109  14  1 

110  13  6 

111  12  11 

112  12  4 

113  11  9 

114  11  2 

115  10  7 

116  10  0 

117  9  5 

118  8  10 

119  8  3 

120  r  8 


I  IIACTIONAL  PAHTS  OF  A  POUND. 


S.      d. 
2      11 

Id. 


s.  d. 

9.  d. 

5     9 

8     7 

«d. 

3d. 

s.    d. 

11     6 

4d. 


s.    d. 

14     4 

5d. 


8.    d. 

17     2 

6d. 


ANCIENT  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION.— The 
fertility  of  Babylonia  has  been  the  theme  of  all  an- 
cient writers.     Herodotus  remarks,  that  this  province 
and  the  rest  of  Assyria  were  by  Darius  constituted  the 
ninth  satrapy  of  his  empire,  and  that  ii  contributed  a 
full  third  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.     This  great 
productiveness  did  not  arise  from  the  soil  in  us  na- 
tural state,  for  at  this  day  it  produces  little  besides  a 
scanty  sprinkling  of  tamarisks,  thorns,  or  salsugineous 
plants.     It  was  effected  by  the  wi.sdom  of  a  judicious 
monarch,  who,  aiding  the  efforts  of  an  industrious 
people,  supplied  the  means  of  irrigation  from  the  pe- 
riodical   floods  of  the   Euphrates  and  Tigris.     The 
same   historian,  Diodorus,  and  others,  inform  us  of 
great  hydraulic  operations  being  conducted  by  several 
sovereigns  of  Babylon;  and  of  these  the  magnificent 
system  of  canals  by  which  the  flat  surface  of  the  land 
was  divided   into  sections,   all  within  reach  of  the 
water,  was  no  doubt  the  most  important.     The  tra- 
veller in  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  now 
almost   a   desert,    meets  every  where  with  vestiges 
which  prove  how  completely  traversed  it  once  was  by 
such  arteries  of  fructification.     It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  these  canals,  instead  of  having  been  sunk  m 
the  earth  like  those  of  the  present  day,  were  entirely 
constructed  on  the  surface,— a  fact  which  proves  not 
only  the  superior  skill  of  the  engineeis  of  antiquity, 
but  the  infinitely  greater  attention  paid  to  agriculture 
in  those  times  by  farmers  or  peasantry.      By  what 
means  the  water  was  raised  to  fill  these  conduits,  does 
not  in  every  case  appear;  whether  by  dikes  thrown 
across  the  river,  or  by  depiessing  its  bed  at  the  point 
of  derivation.     The  former  expedient  was  certainly 
adopted  in  many  instances  on  the  A  them,  on  the 
Diala,  on  the  Tigris  above  Samarra,  and  on  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Hit.     But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
country  contiguous  to  both  rivers,  and  the  Euphrates 
in  particular,  was  protected  by  embankments  from 
the  periodical  rise  of  their  streams,  a  measure  which, 
by  confining  the  water,   raised  it  so  as  to  fill  these 
canals.     In  this  manner  they  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  vents  for  drawing  off  the  dangerous  super- 
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abundance  of  the  fluid  and  collecting  it  for  the  bene- 
ficial purpose  of  irrigation. —  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 
brary. No.  XXXII.  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  An- 
cient and  Modern. 


ATTILA,  WINNER    OF   THE 
DERBY,  1842. 

THE    PROPERTY    OF    COL.    ANSON. 

Attila,  entered  for  the  Derby  by  Col.  Hancox,  was 
got  bv  Colwick,  out  of  Progress  (sister  to  Pilgrim), 
by  Langar,  her  dura  by  Blacklock,  grand-dam  by 
Knowsley,  out  of  Surveyor's  dam.  Progress  is  also 
the  dam  of  Evelyn,*  how  the  property  of  Lord 
Henry  Seymour.  Colwick  was  bred  by  the  late  Mr. 
Beardsworth  in  1828,  and  was  by  Filho  da  Puta, 
out  of  Stella,  by  Sir  Oliver,  her  dam  Scotilla,  by 
Anvil  out  of  Scota,  by  Eclipse,  Herod,  &c.  Last 
year  he  covered  a  large  number  of  half-bred  mares, 
belonging  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  tenants,  at  merely 
the  groom's  fee  (a  crown)  ;  he  was  then  put  into 
training,  ran  for  the  Goodwood  Cup,  but  was  not 
placed.  This  season  he  has  been  covering  Lord 
Exeter's  mares  at  Burleigh. 

1811  :  At  the  Pottery,  Aug.  3,  carrying  Bst.  5lb., 
won  the  Champagne  Slakes  of  20  sovs.  each,  h.  ft., 
with  50  added,  T.Y.C.,  10  subs.,  beating  Gipsey 
Queen,  8st.  2lb. ;  Marion,  Bst.  2lb. ;  and  the  follow- 
ing, which  were  not  j)laced  : — Valentina,  8st.  2lb. ; 
John  o'  Gaunt,  8st.51b.;  and  Combermere,  8st.  51b. ; 
won  by  half  a  lengh  ;  betting,  5  and  6  to  4  agst. 
Aitilla,  7  to  4  agst.  Marion,  3  to  1  agst.  Valentina, 
and  4  to  1  agst.  Gipsey  Queen  ;  Marion  slipped  and 
lost  severKl  lengths.  At  Doncaster,  Sept.  13,  carry- 
ing 8st.  71b.,  won  the  Champagne  Stakes  of  50  sovs. 
each,  h.  ft.,  Red  House  in,  26  subs.,  beating  Cabrera, 
8st.  71b.;  Sally,  Sst.  51b.;  and  the  following,  which 
were  not  placed — Idolatry,  8st.  51b. ;  Playfellow,  8st. 
71b. ;  and  f.  by  Bay  Middleton,  out  of  Miss  Fanny, 
Bst.  51b.;  won  by  half  a  neck,  Cabrera  having  had 
a  bad  start :  betting,  2  to  1  agst.  Miss  Fanny  filly, 
5  to  2  agst.  Attila,  4  to  1  agst.  Idolatry,  6  to  1  agst. 
Cabrera,  and  9  to  1  agst.  Playfellow.  At  the  same 
meeting,  carrying  Bst.  71b.,  won  the  Two-year-old 
Stakes  of  20  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  T.Y.C.,  30  subs., 
beating  Sally,  Bst.  4lb. ;  Skipton,  Bst.  7lb.;  and  the 
following,  not  placed — Cattonite,  Bst.  71b.;  f.  by 
Langar,  out  of  Mermaid,  8st.  4lb. ;  Belcosur,  Bst. 
41b.;  Foxberry,  Bst.  71b.;  Brother  to  Garland,  Sst. 
71b;  Beeswax,  8st.  7lb. ;  and  filly  by  Bay  Middle- 
ton,  out  of  Miss  Fanny,  8st.  4lb.;  won  in  a  canter 
by  two  lengths,  Attila  having  the  best  of  the  start, 
and  Skipton  being  the  last  from  the  post :  betting, 
5  to  2  on  Attila,  9  to  2  agst.  Skipton,  9  to  2  agst. 
Foxberry,  and  6  to  1  agst.  Belcceur.  At  the  New- 
market Second  October  Rleeting,  carrying  8st.  71b., 
won  the  Clearwell  Stakes  of  30  sovs.  each,  20  ft. 
T.Y.C.,  29  subs.,  beating  Wiseacre,  Bst.  71b. ;  c.  by 
the  Colonel,  out  of  Flester,  93t. ;  Robin,  Bst.  71b. ; 
and  Guzelle,  Bst.  51b.,  by  a  length  :  betting,  7  to  4 
agst.  Wiseacre,  9  to  4  agst.  Attila,  7  to 2  agst.  Robin, 
and  6  to  1  agst.  Hester.— 1842  :  At  the  Newmarket 
First  Spring  Meeting,  won  a  sweepstakes  of  100 
sovs.  encb,  D.  M.,  beating  Palladium  by  six  lengths, 
and  the  Devil-among-the-Tailors  by  twenty :  betting, 
7  to  2  on  him.  And  won  the  Derby,  beating  Robert 
de  Gorham  by  two  lengths  and  22  others. 

*  Lord  H.  Seymour's  stud  was  sold  by  auction  a 
few  days  ago  at  Sablonville,  when  Evelyn  ("four 
years  old)  was  bought  in  for  10,000  francs. 


MANGEL   WURZEL. 

The  following  communication  is  from  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq.,  the  author  of  Practical  Farming  and 
Grazing  : — 

The  growth  of  this  valuable  root  appears  to  be 
annually  increasing,  althougli,  in  the  generality  of 
seasons,  there  is  more  trouble  and  expense  in  pro- 
ducing it  than  there  is  in  Swedish  turnips  ;  and  as 
it  can  never  be  so  generally  useful  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  there  probably  never  will  be  half  the  num- 
ber of  acres  appropriated  to  its  growth  as  there 
will  be  to  Swedish  turnips. 

I  have  been  a  grower  of  mangel  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  have  myself  attended  to  all  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  its  good  cultivation  ;  and,  after 
having  annually  fed  many  beasts  in  the  stall  with 
it,  have  come  to  this  conclusion  as  to  its  worth, 
compared  to  Swedish  turnips. 

Swedes,  if  kci)t  from  being  frozen,  are  as  good 
for  stall  feeding  till  February  as  mangel  wurzel ; 
but,  after  that  time,  a  given  quantity  of  properly 
stored  mangel  wurzel  will  feed  beasts  faster  than 
the  like  quantity  of  Swedish  turnips. 

I  had  in  February  1842,  twenty  oxen  in  the 
stalls,  feeding  on  150  load  of  fine  roots  pitted 
the  latter  end  of  October.  I  had  for  trial  the  two 
roots  cut  up  together,  and  then  saw  that  not  one 
bit  of  the  turnips  was  eaten,  although  as  good  as 
possible,  till  all  the  mangel  was  gone. 

Although  Lord  Spencer  has  given,  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England's  Journal,  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  an  experiment  made  by  his 
Lordship  some  years  ago,  on  the  feeding  qualities 
of  mangel  wurzel  compared  with  Swedish  turnips, 
it  is  my  intention  to  give  some  further  proof  of 
the  comparative  feeding  qualities  of  these  two  roots. 

I  have  four  large  working  oxen,  which  I  shall 
graze  to  the  first  of  November,  when  they  shall 
be  put  in  the  stalls,  two  fed  on  mangel,  with  the 
usual  quantity  of  cake  or  meal,  and  two  on 
Swedes;  the  four  go  to  the  Christmas  Smithfield 
Market.  Of  these  I  will  get  the  best  account  I 
can  from  the  butchers  who  may  chance  to  buy 
them,  of  their  different  weights  and  qualities  of 
meat.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  two 
roots,  with  six  Hereford  steers  wintered  in  my 
straw-yard.  These,  after  grazing  to  the  first  of 
November,  shall  be  equally  divided,  their  live 
weights  ascertained,  the  weights  of  their  carcases 
computed  by  measurement ;  kept  in  the  stalls 
till  the  first  week  in  March,  three  fed  on  Swedes, 
three  on  mangel,  and  the  six  carcases  with  this 
fair  feeding,  not  prize  feeding,  exhibited  together 
in  Mr.  Giblett's  shop  in  New  Bond   Street. 

William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  given,  in  the  En- 
glish Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  a  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  mangel  wurzel ;  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  on  this  subject :  but  as  he  has 
given  no  information,  for  the  inexperienced  cul- 
tivators, of  the  routine  of  operations  necessary 
for  the  production  of  this  valuable  root,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  given  you  the  particulars  of 
the  whole  of  my  management  in  preparing  the 
land  for  it ;  the  best  way  of  putting  the  seed  into 
the  ground,  and  securing  the  roots  from  injury  in 
a  severe  winter  ;  but  as  all  this  would  be  too  long 
for  a  communication  in  your  journal,  I  must 
refer  those  who  wish  to  become  cultivators  of 
mangtl  wurzel  to  my  third  edition  of  "Practical 
Farming  and  Grazing." 
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ON    AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

(from    the    LANCASTER    GUARDIAN.) 

IContinued.^ 

203.  Bones. — There  is  no  improvement  in  agri- 
coltiire  more  generally  adopted  than  the  use  of 
bone  manure ;  no  part  of  the  animal  frame  has 
been  more  diligently  studied  by  anatomists  and 
chemists  than  the  skeleton  ;  yet  obvious  as  the 
fertilizing  properly  of  bone  may  now  appear,  its 
practical  application  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Agriculturists  are  still  far  from  being 
agreed  as  to  the  rules  they  ought  to  observe,  and 
the  chemist  is  no  less  at  fault  than  the  farmer  on 
some  points.  The  subject  is  dry,  intricate,  re- 
pulsive ;  experience  crude  and  contradictory  ;  yet 
the  inquiry  is  important,  not  merely  in  itself,  but 
in  connection  with  some  popular  opinions  of  ques- 
tionable merit,  and  will  justify,  perhaps  reward,  a 
minute  and  patient  investigation. 

204.  If  we  overlook  for  the  present  the  marrow 
or  fatty  matter  as  foreign  to  its  constitution,  we 
may  regard  mere  bone  as  consisting  of  two  por- 
tions, an  earthy  calcareous  matter,  and  a  glue  or 
cement  uniting  the  earthy  parts  together,  and 
affording  a  jelly  to  boiling  water.  This  is  by  some 
authors  named  the  animal  matter,  by  others  it  is 
termed  "cellular  tissue."  It  will  be  found  to 
consist  principally  of  gelatine.  The  proportions  of 
these  constituents  vary  considerably  in  different 
animals,  at  different  ages,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  bone ;  but  for  our  purpose  it 
may  be  stated  that  usually  the  calcareous  matter 
bears  to  the  gelatine  or  animal  matter  nearly  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one.  We  can  burn  away  all 
the  cellular  tissue  to  obtain  the  calcareous  matter 
separately  ;  or  we  can  dissolve  out  the  calcareous 
to  obtain  the  animal  matter.  By  the  former  pro- 
cess bone  loses  one-third  of  its  weight,  by  the 
latter  two-thirds  almost  exactly. 

205.  If,  instead  of  wood  (7,  8),  we  put  a  piece 
of  bone  into  a  gun  barrel  slightly  closed  at  one  end, 
and  heat  it  red  hot  for  a  considerable  time,  there 
is  an  escape  of  smoke  as  before,  but  the  smoke  is 
not  the  sams,  it  emits  a  suffocating  smell  peculiar 
to  bone,  hair,  feathers,  &c.,  and  if  collected  would 
afford  an  impure  solution  of  ammonia,  mixed  with 
a  kind  of  burnt  oil.  The  ammonia  indicates  the 
presence  of  an  azotised  matter  in  the  bone  ;  the 
expulsion  by  heat  forbids  us  to  expect  that  we  shall 
find  any  appreciable  quantity  left  in  the  charcoal 
remaining  m  the  gun  barrel  after  this  process  is 
completed.  If  we  now  pursue  the  experiment  (9) 
and  expose  the  bone  charcoal  taken  out  of  the  gun 
barrel  to  heat  in  the  open  air,  we  shall  finally  re- 
duce it  to  a  white  ash,  weighing  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  bone,  according  as  the  latter  liad 
been  previously  deprived  of  its  oil,  marrow,  &c. 
The  abundant  earthy  ash  thus  procured,  is  calca- 
reous matter,  i.  e.  lime  united  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  a  much  more  minute,  some- 
times an  inappreciable  quantity  of  fluoric  acid,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  other 
words  the  earth  of  bone  consists  principally  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  more  or  less  of  the  car- 
bonate and  sometimes  a  little  fiuate  of  lime.  Mag- 
nesia, silica,  alumina,  manganese,  and  iron, 
have  also  been  detected  in  the  analysis  of  bone, 
but  we  need  trouble  ourselves  with  none  of  the 
earthy  ashes  except  the  phosphate  of  lime — the 


carbonate  having  been  frequently  considered  al- 
ready, and  the  other  ingredients  being  too  rare 
and  unimportant  to  require  notice. 

206.  There  is  a  tasteless  substance  called  Gela- 
tine sold  in  the  shops,  and  sometimes  cooked  for 
sick  people,  which  has  the  property,  when  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  of  affording  a  specious  looking 
jelly,  possessing,  as  we  shall  show,  no  good  pro- 
l)erty  whatever  as  an  article  of  food — loathed  by 
the  dogs,  'despised  by  the  rats,  and  finally,  after  a 
trial  of  almost  half  a  century,  abandoned  in  the 
best  hospitals  of  France,  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mission of  philosophers  of  the  highest  eminence, 
Thenard,  Dumas,  Magendie,  &c.,  who  devoted  ten 
years  to  an  inquiry  so  interesting  to  humanity  and 
to  science.  This  gelatine,  par  excellence,  is  prin- 
cipally obtained  from  the  animal  matter  of  bones, 
sometimes  by  stewing  them  for  days  together  in  a 
digester,  but  more  recently  and  more  scientifically 
by  another  process.  The  bone  is  steeped  in  mu- 
riatic acid  diluted  with  water;  the  acid  is  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  the 
calcareous  matter,  which  it  has  the  property  of 
dissolving,  until  at  length  the  bone  loses  its  former 
appearance  by  parting  with  its  earthy  material.  It 
retains  its  shape,  however,  but  has  become  soft 
and  almost  transparent ;  it  is  now  washed  to  de- 
prive it  of  any  acid,  and  can  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  boiled  down  carefully,  and  dried  into  gkla- 
tine.  If  caustic  ammonia  be  added  to  the  mu- 
riatic acid  thus  employed,  the  phosphate  of  lime 
can  be  obtained — of  this  hereafter. 

207.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  bone, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  the  extreme  dura- 
bility, not  merely  of  the  calcareous  portion,  but  of 
the  gelatine  itself,  a  substance  very  liable  to  spon- 
taneous decomposition  (211,  215).  Another  cha- 
racter not  less  remarkable  is,  that  the  same  bones 
which  in  their  entire  state  remain  unchanged  for 
centuries  will,  when  reduced  to  powder,  ferment 
and  decay  very  rapidly.  It  would  appear  as  if  in 
the  former  case  the  calcareous  matter  exerted  some 
chemical  influence,  preventing  the  solubility,  and 
retarding  the  decomposition  of  the  gelatine,  whilst 
on  the  latter  the  gelatine  obeying  the  laws  of  in- 
organic chemistry,  acted  as  a  ferment,  inducing 
chemical  change  in  the  calcareous  portion  also. 
Other  circumstances,  which  are  found  to  modify 
the  processes  of  fermentation,  combustion,  &c., 
may  undoubtedly  operate  here  ;  we  care  very 
little  for  any  theory,  but  invite  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  we  shall  bring  together. 

208.  "  In  the  lowest  strata  organised  remains 
contain  none  of  their  original  bony  matter  ;  but 
in  proportion  as  the  formations  or  depositions  may 
be  supposed  to  be  more  recent,  more  of  the  original 
matter  of  the  bone  or  shell  is  found  in  them.  The 
remains  of  the  animals  of  the  saurus  or  lizard 
kind,  found  in  the  limestones  of  Sussex  or  Dorset- 
shire, contain  very  little  animal  matter  (gelatine), 
but  much  phosphate  of  lime  (earthy  matter)  ; 
those  in  the  Kirkdale  cave  contain  almost  all  their 
phosphate  of  lime,  but  have  lost  a  considerable 
portion  of  animal  matter;  whilst  the  bones  dug  up 
at  Trasimene  or  Herculaneum,  differ  very  little 
from  recent  bones." — Sir  H.  Davy.  At  the  time 
of  delivering  the  eloquent  addres  which  contains 
the  foregoing  passage.  Dr.  Buckland  was  of  opinion 
that  the  animals  whose  remains  were  found  at 
Kirkdale  lived  before  the  deluge,  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
after  visiting  the  cave,  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  Dr.  John 
Davy  has  analysed  very  many  kinds  of  bone — some 
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of  great  antiquity.  A  piece  of  bone  after  being 
exposed  to  the  air  two  years  contained  65.2  per 
cent,  of  calcareous  matter,  and  34.8  of  animal 
matter.  He  found  the  bone  of  Lorenzo,  a  blood 
horse,  and  that  of  an  under-bred  troop  horse,  ex- 
actly alike — the  one  containing  65.77,  the  other  65. 
78  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter.  He  analysed 
portions  of  two  skulls,  the  one  more  than  2000 
years  old,  from  a  Greek  tomb,  the  other  not  less 
than  3000  years  old,  from  Upper  Egypt.  The  for- 
mer contained  73.8  of  calcareous  and  26.2  of  ani- 
mal matter,  the  latter  76.1  and  23.9.  A  Roman 
bone  found  at  Pompeii  contained  64.5  and  35.5.  So 
wonderful  is  the  durability  of  bone,  not  merely  of 
its  calcareous  portion  but  of  its  azotised  or  animal 
matter,  usually  so  liable  to  spontaneous  decompo- 
sition. 

209.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  on  gela- 
tine already  referred  to,  (206)  abounds  with  facts 
and  observations  at  once  amusing  and  instructive, 
we  will  therefore  make  no  apology  for  digressing  a 
little  from  the  dry  and  bare  subject  of  our  present 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  considering  some  pas- 
sages of  that  Report,  and  the  documents  appended 
to  it.     {Couples  rendus,  Tom  xiii..  No.  5. 

210.  In  1680  M.  Papin,  a  French  physician  in 
London,  announced  the  invention  of  his  celebrated 
digester,  by  means  of  which  he  said  he  was  able 
to  soften  bones,  and  to  cook  all  kinds  of  animal 
food  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  known  at  that 
time,  so  that  he  could  make  any  tough  old  cow  as 
tender  and  well  flavoured  as  the  very  best  beef. 
The  appai-atus  contrived  to  perform  these  wonders 
was  tried  by  the  French  academicians  of  that  day  : 
it  was  not  found  able  to  transform  the  old  cow  into 
good  beef,  but  it  showed  that  bones  contained  in 
their  substance  a  great  quantity  of  jelly,  more  than 
muscular  flesh.  From  that  time  forward  bones 
came  to  be  considered  mines  of  food,  and  jelly 
the  most  nutritious  diet  of  all.  These  opinions 
grew  with  time;  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
occupied  themselves  in  devising  means  of  extract- 
ing and  employing  the  jelly  of  bones.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution  the 
government  of  that  country  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  "  every  bone  is  a  dish  of  broth  prepared 
by  nature." — "  A  pound  of  bones  yields  as  much 
broth  as  sis  pounds  of  meat." — "The  broth  from 
bones  is  preferable  to  the  broth  of  meat.'' — "  A 
comb,  the  handle  of  a  knife,  a  dozen  bone  buttons, 
are  so  many  dishes  of  broth  stolen  from  the  poor." 
At  this  period — 24  messidor,  an  x. — everything 
conspired  to  enhance  the  popularity  of  gelatine  ; 
but,  from  some  cause  or  other,  both  rich  and  poor 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  broth  from  flesh. 
The  new  invention  was  introduced  into  the  great 
hospitals,  but  the  bone  broth  could  not  maintain 
its  ground ;  it  was  laid  aside  by  one  institution 
after  another,  on  various  pretexts,  but  particularly 
because  the  patients  did  not  like  it.  The  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  solution  of  gelatine  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu  of  Paris  were  detailed  in  a  special  report  of 
the  medical  officers  and  others  connected  with  that 
magnificent  establishment. 

2n.  This  report  states  that  broth  containing 
gelatine  is  of  bad  quality,  and  r/roivs  putrkl  sooner 
than  that  prepared  In  the  old  way.  That  its 
taste  is  disagreeable,  quite  disgusting,  that  it  is 
indigestible ;  that  it  affords  less  nutriment  than 
brotli  made  by  the  ancient  process,  the  nutri- 
tous  matter  it  does  contain  is  of  inferior  quality. 
That  Rclatinc  from  bones,  dissolved  in  water  is 
cloudy  and  viscid,  has  a  decidedly  nauseous  smell 


and  taste  which  continue  for  a  long  time,  that  it 
putrefies  very  rapidly,  &c.  Taken  into  the  sto- 
mach even  in  small  quantity,  flavoured  by  salt  and 
vegetable  juices,  it  causes  nausea,  thirst,  and  other 
inconveniences.  That  the  solution  of  gelatine  im- 
parts its  own  properties  to  every  thing  with  which 
it  is  mixed ;  that  the  broth  containing  gelatine 
from  bones  is  unwholesome  for  ])ersons  in  health 
and  much  more  so  for  invalids  ;  that  any  economy 
that  may  appear  to  result  from  the  use  of  gelatine 
from  bones  is  annihilated  by  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  spoiled  and  wasted.  The  apparatus 
was  accordingly  suppressed,  but  not  until  M.  Son- 
berain  had  been  consulted.  Mon.  S.  gave  his 
opinion  that  the  obtaining  of  gelatine  by  muriatic 
acid  was  preferable  to  the  use  of  Papin's  digester. 

212.  M.  Donne,  a  great  advocate  of  gelatine, 
made  it  into  strong  jelly,  for  himself,  with  sugar, 
lemon  juice  and  spirit.  For  his  dogs  he  mixed  it 
with  salt  and  fat.  A  diet  of  this  jelly  with  bread 
reduced  the  weight  of  Mons.  Donne  two  ])ounds  in 
six  days,  during  which  time  he  was  torm.ented  with 
a  constant  sense  of  hunger  and  faintness  which 
was  only  assuaged  by  a  dinner.  The  two  dogs  be- 
longing toM.  Donne  refused  the  gelatine  in  every 
form  for  several  days,  and  would  have  pined  to 
death  of  hunger  rather  than  eat  it. 

213.  One  M.  Gannal,  a  manufacturing  chemist, 
observing  that  the  rats  on  his  premises,  though  by 
no  means  nice  in  their  choice  of  food,  invariably 
respected  his  gelatine  and  his  glue,  began  to  en- 
tertain some  doubts  as  to  the  nutritive  properties 
of  these  substances,  and  after  reading  M.  Donne's 
remarks,  resolved  to  undertake  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  elucidate  this  important  question.  His 
results  were  very  decisive.  He  found  it  impossible 
to  subsist  upon  gelatine  though  flavoured  with 
aromatics,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  taste.  It 
soon  impaired  the  health,  causing  head  ache,  faint- 
ness, and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  which  how- 
ever, were  dispelled  by  ordinary  diet.  He  found 
that  he  could  subsist  for  a  time  upon  bread  and 
gelatine,  though  these  caused  intense  thirst,  and  on 
trying  bread  and  water  instead  of  bread  and  jelly 
he  found  himself  less  oppressed  and  more  at  his 
ease.  He  could  not  continue  his  experiments  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  all  those  who  were  so 
honourably  engaged  soon  experienced  such  a  dis- 
gust for  the  gelati:.e  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  it  inuler  any  form. 

214.  M.  Edwards  and  JVI.  Balzac  also  subjected 
dogs  to  experiments.  1  hey  ascertained  that  these 
animals  would  live  upon  white  bread  and  a  soup 
of  horseflesh,  but  not  upon  bread  and  gelatine. 
One  dog,  reduced  in  strength  and  weight  by  a  diet 
of  bread  and  gelatine,  began  to  recruit  after  taking 
four  spoonfuls  of  good  broth  in  addition.  Many 
other  trials  showed  the  nourishing  property  of 
broth  and  of  a  jelly  from  the  joints  of  animals 
(chondrine),  to  be  much  superior  to  that  of  gela- 
tine from  bones.  Dogs,  supplied  with  gelatine 
only,  lived  no  longer  than  those  from  which  every 
kind  of  food  was  withheld.  After  trying  the  gela- 
tine for  a  few  days  in  various  forms,  the  wretched 
animals  loathed  it  altogether  and  died.  Some  of 
them  preferred  eating  one  another  to  tasting  the 
gelatine.  Dogs  kept  upon  jelly  from  the  heads 
of  sheep  and  oxen  soon  fell  awny;  those  fed  with 
jelly  from  the  feet  of  those  animals  retained  their 
condition.  The  former  mess  was  absolutely  re- 
fused after  five  or  six  days;  the  dogs  continued  to 
feed  upon  the  latter  with  avidity.  But  mere  gela- 
tine, separate  from  other  matters,  whether  obtained 
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from    the   feet   or   from    the  hcatb,   was  equally 
rejected. 

215.  Ill  every  public  establishment  where  bone 
jelly  was  employed,  the  greatest  iiiconvenitnce  re- 
sulted from  its  tendency  to  spoil.  The  vessels 
containing  it  required  to  be  washed  with  chloride 
of  lime,  as  well  as  with  hot  water.  The  cleanest 
vessels  in  which  this  article  of  food  was  carried 
out  fresh,  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
hundred  )'ards,  were  found  to  have  become  quite 
offensive  before  they  were  brought  back  again. 
This  agrees  with  the  fact  that  jelly  of  a  more  pala- 
table and  nutritious  kind,  yielded  by  veal,  chickens, 
ike  ,  has  also  the  inconvenience  of  soon  becoming 
unsafe  in  damp  and  warm  we;ither;  it  will  disturb 
digestion  long  before  it  has  acquired  any  unplea- 
sant taint. 

216.  We  learn  from  Sir  VS.  Davy's  sixth  lecture, 
that  bones  were,  in  his  time,  much  used  as  ma- 
nure in  the  neiohbourhood  of  London.  After 
being  broken  and  boiled  for  grease  they  were  sold 
to  the  farmer.  "The  more  divided  tluy  are,  the 
more  powerful  are  the'tr  effects.  The  expence  of 
grinding  them  in  a  mill  iiioidd probably  be  repaid  by 
the  increase  of  their  fertilizing  power ;  and  in  the 
state  of  2)owder  they  might  be  nsed  in  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, and  delivered  xvith  the  seed  in  the  same 
manner  as  rape  cake .''  Very  little  practical  itifor- 
mation  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained  since 
these  sagacious  remarks  were  made;  but  we  are 
now  prej)ared  to  inquire  for  a  reason  whj'' there 
should  still  be  that  diversity  of  opinion  which  pre- 
vails as  to  the  value  of  bone,  and  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

217.  We  consider  it  to  be  proved  that  an  entire 
bone  is  a  very  indestructible  thing,  but  that  the 
gelatine  when  separated  from  the  calcareous  por- 
tion .soon  ferments  and  decays.  The  calcareous 
matter  itself,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water, 
holding  even  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  is  actecl 
upon  to  a  certain  extent,  quite  sufficiently  to  make 
it  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  j)lants. 
Other  acids  act  still  more  powerfully  upon  it ;  and 
if  the  muriatic  or  the  sulphuric  acid  can  ever  be 
|)rofitabiy  employed  in  agriculture,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  one  nf  the  most 
promising  plans  for  their  use  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dicated by  their  action  upon  bone.  Liebig  has 
pointed  what  he  considers  the  best  method  of  ap- 
plying these  aci'Js. 

218.  i'wenty  kilogrammes  (481bs.)  of  recent 
bones  applied  to  an  arpent  of  2400  metres  (2670 
square  yards)  wohUJ  sup])Iy  it  with  phosphates 
sufficient  for  three  crojis  of  wheat,  clover,  or  beans. 
The  state  (of  division)  in  which  they  are  applied 
is  not  unimportant,  the  more  completely  they  are 
reduced  to  jjowder  and  mixed  with  the  soil  the 
better  they  W'U  be  assimilated  by  plants.  The 
most  suitable  process,  beyond  doubt,  will  be  to 
reduce  the  bones  to  fine  powder,  and  digest  them 
for  some  time  on  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  the  quantity 
of  water,  to  dilute  the  paste  produced  in  100  parts 
of  water,  and  sprinkle  the  soil  with  this  acid  liquid 
before  ploughing  it.  In  this  manner  the  free  acid 
would  instantly  combine  with  the  bases  in  the  soil, 
and  would  diffuse  a  neutral  product  uniformly 
through  it.  Trials  made  with  this  new  fertiliser 
on  a  Boil  of  grauwacke  hnve  shown  that  far  from 
being  injurious  to  corn  or  leguminous  plants,  it 
promoted  their  growth  in  the  happiest  manner. 

2li).  In  this  process  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
disengaged  from    the  lime  by  the  sulphuric— in 


other  words  gypsum  is  formed  instead  of  the  bone 
earth;  the  phosphoric  acid,  set  at  liberty,  mixes 
with  tlje  water  and  is  poured  upon  the  soil,  where 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  again  provide 
itself  with  lime  to  form  an  insoluble  bone  earth 
more  finely  divided  than  before.  This,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  chance ;  care  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  previously  that  the  soil  upon  which 
the  experiment  is  tried  is  sufficiently  stored  with 
calcareous  matter  upon  which  the  phosphoric  acid 
can  act,  such  as  limestone,  chalk,  shells,  &c.  But 
it  is  probable  that  bones  may  be  wanted  in  soils 
of  a  different  nature  ;  in  this  case,  and  indeed 
whenever  tlie  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  ought  to 
be  subsequently  mixed  with  a  compost  containing 
slaked  lime  or  chalk. 

220.  "  In  the  manufacture  of  gelatine,"  Liebig 
goes  on  to  say,  "  many  thousands  of  quintals  of  a 
solution  of  the  phosphates  in  hydrochloric  (mu- 
riate) acid,  are  thrown  away  every  year.  It  is 
imijortant  to  inquire  how  far  this  solution  might 
supply  the  place  of  bones.  It  is  probable  that  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  would  combine  with  the 
lime  in  the  soil,  and  thus  form  a  soluble  salt, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  exercise  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  vegetation.  The  chloride  of 
Ciilcium  (muriate  of  lime)  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
salts  which  powerfully  attract  and  retain  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  so  that  it  may  perfectly  well 
take  the  {)laceof  gypsum  as  a  stimulant ;  for,  like 
that  substance,  it  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  forming  sal  ammoniac  and  carbonate  of 
lime. 

221.  "  A  solution  of  bones  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
spread  upon  the  soil  in  autumn  or  in  winter, 
would  not  merely  su[)ply  the  soil  with  an  indis- 
jjeusable  principle,  but  would  communicate  to  it 
the  faculty  of  retaining  all  the  ammonia. 

222.  "A  time  will  arrive  when  instead  of  em- 
ploying manures  as  at  present,  we  shall  fertilise 
the  fi  Ids  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash, 
with  ashes  from  straw,  with  phosphates  prepared 
expressly  in  manufactories,  &c.  Agriculture  will 
then  attain  the  point  at  which  medicine  has 
already  almost  arrived.  Chemical  principles  are 
substituted  for  a  vast  variety  of  medicines  whose 
marvellous  virtues  could  not  formerly  be  explained. 
Iodine,  quinine,  morphia,  are  now  administered 
instead  of  burnt  sponge,  Peruvian  buk,  and 
opium,  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  owe  their 
efficacy  entirely  to  these  principles." 

22.'^.  The  foregoing  extracts  are  consecutive 
sentences  occurring  at  page  cliv.  of  the  celebrated 
author's  introduction  to  his  treatise  on  organic 
chemistry. — (  French  translation) 

224.  The  solution  of  bone  earth  in  muriatic 
acid,  if  it  could  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  would 
yield  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion on  being  mixed  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
ammonia.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  from  gas 
liquor,  by  the  addition  of  lime,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

225.  With  regard  to  chloride  of  calcium  (mu- 
riate of  lime)  the  benefit  promised  by  M,  Liebig 
(221)  will  not  be  realised.  The  muriate  of  lime  is 
a  very  dcliquesceut  salt;  it  runs  to  water  in  a 
very  short  time  when  cxjjosed  to  the  air.  If 
poured  upon  the  soil  the  solution  of  muriate  of 
lime  cannot  remain  there  a  day,  much  less  a  week 
or  a  month ;  it  will  sink  away  into  the  ground 
more  and  more  diluted  with  water  by  every 
shower,  and  will  vanish  as  completely  as  the 
common  salt  which   the  housemaid   has  thrown 
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upon  ice  i;i  the  street.  Tbe  same  objection  will 
apply  to  the  proposed  use  or  rather  waste  of  the 
solution  of  bones  oi-  muriatic  acid  (223).  It  is 
the  object  of  a  farmer  to  supply  plants  with  food 
not  with  medicine  (223).  We  have  heard  of  a 
nobleman  who,  confident  in  the  ultimate  triumphs 
of  science,  declared  his  belief  that  the  time  would 
arrive  when  his  friend  the  farmer  might  carry  out 
the  manure  for  a  whole  field  in  a  waistcoat  pocket. 
Yes,  replied  the  farmer,  and  I  shall  then  bring 
back  tbe  crop  in  tbe  other  pocket.  At  present 
we  would  not  advise  our  agricultural  friends  to 
anticipate  a  very  early  arrival  of  Professor  Liebig's 
millennium.  Contrasted  with  the  speculations  of 
the  chemist  of  Gicssen,  how  admirable  is  the 
modest  simplicity  and  practical  wisdom  of  tbe 
founder  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  whose  brief 
and  pitby  sentence  we  have  quoted   (217.) 

226.  But  in  order  to  account  for  the  difl^erent 
action  of  bone  under  various  circumstances,  we 
are  to  remember  that  it  consists  of  three  portions, 
the  oil  or  fat,  the  gelatine,  and  tbe  phosphate  of 
lime,  of  which  each  produces  a  different  effect, 
and  all  are  necessary  to  produce  the  full  influence 
of  bone  manure.  We  will  consider  the  action  of 
each  successively,  in  the  order  abovementioned, 
supposing  the  bone  to  be  of  good  quality,  possess- 
ing a  due  portion  of  each  constituent,  and  to 
be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  every  thing 
it  contains  to  tbe  soil. 

227.  The  seeds  of  many  plants  contain  a  por- 
tion of  fixed  oil,  which  is  consumed  in  the  process 
of  germination  ;  the  seeds  of  other  plants  have 
been  found  to  be  much  benefited  by  being  steeped 
in  oily  liquids  before  the  time  of  sowing.  It  is 
not  perhaps  so  much  a  chemical  as  a  physiological 
observation  of  Virgil,  that  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
sprinkle  upon  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants  the 
dregs  of  oil  and  natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  not 
merely  to  make  the  seed  grain  swell,  but  to  insure 
full  pods  at  harvest  and  large  seeds  for  future  use, 
doubtless  a  very  desirable  object. 

*'  Semina  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  serentes 
Et  nitro  prius,  et  nigra  perfiindere  araurca 
Grandior  ut  fetus  siliquis  fallacibus  esset." — 

Georg,  I.,   193. 

228.  Rape  cake  and  bone  dust  are  found  to  be 
valuable  manures  when  sown  along  with  seeds, 
especially  of  the  turnip.  It  is  probably  its  oily 
matter  that  is  the  most  efficient  part  of  bone  dust 
so  applied.  And  as  the  ancients  mixed  their  dregs 
of  oil  with  an  alLaline  salt  for  tbe  purpose,  no 
doubt  of  rendering  it  easily  soluble,  it  is  more 
than  jjroliahle  that  a  previous  fermentation  of  the 
bone  dust,  by  developing  some  ammonia,  produces 
a  similar  effect  upon  the  oily  matter.  We  con- 
sider, tlieiefore,  (hat  the  most  economical  method 
of  using  bone  must  be  to  drill  it  with  the  seed, 
fresh  and  recently  ground — not  deprived  of  its  oil 
by  previous  boiling.  In  this  way  the  oil  will  be 
soon  but  profitably  exhausted. 

229.  The  gelatine,  being  very  little  soluble  in 
cold  water,  is  far  more  slowly  consumed,  and  in 
the  process  of  its  decay  gives  ouc  elastic  gases, 
which  serve  to  break  down  tbe  calcareous  matter 
or  phosphate  of  lime  ;  it  serves  also  as  a  ferment, 
and  communicates  a  tendency  to  decay,  not  merel}' 
to  tbe  calcareous  phosphate,  but  to  all  the  inert 
and  ball-decomposed  vegetable  substances  in  its 
vicinity.  Bone  will  retain  this  property  so  long 
as  any  undecomposed  gelatine  remains  ;  and  its 
effects  will  be  renewed  whenever  the  soil  is  moved 


so  as  to  admit  an  access  of  air,  until  at  length 
nothing  is  left  of  the  original  material  but  the 
phosphate  of  lime. 

230.  The  substance  called  phosphorus  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  oxygen  forms  phosphoric 
acid.  The  acid  combined  with  lime,  magnesia, 
and  more  rarely  with  other  bases,  is  very  exten- 
sively distributed  through  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  being  evidently  subservient  to 
most  important  purposes,  though  some  of  these 
are  still  veiled  in  deep  obscurity,  the  subject  of 
conjecture  and  inference  rather  than  actual  de- 
monstration. For  although  the  phosphate  of  lime 
constitutes  the  principal  portion  of  bone,  though 
salts  of  pbospbortis  are  abundant  in  some  animal 
fluids,  yet  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the  brain, 
and  some  other  soft  parts  of  animals,  the  quanti- 
ties of  phosphoric  salts  is  exlremfly  minute. 
Still  we  have  abundant  evidence  that,  like  azote, 
phosphorus,  in  combination  with  other  elementary 
substances,  is  a  powei  ful  and  active  agent  iu  the 
organisation  and  disorganisation  of  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  essential  to  their  health  and  growth 
when  living,  and  after  their  death  it  promotes  their 
rapid  decomposition. 

231.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  those 
vegetables  and  parts  of  vegetables  in  which  the 
existence  of  this  substance  has  been  detected. 
From  its  peculiar  chemical  properties  it  must 
frequently  elude  the  chemist's  search.  This  is  true, 
even  of  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil  itself,  in 
which  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  phos- 
phates is  still  a  "  difficult  problem." 

232.  "  Phosphoric  acid  is  disseminated  in  some 
form  or  other  throughout  our  clayey  soils,  though 
in  very  small  and  variable  quantity.  It  is  most 
probable  that  in  these  soils  a  portion  of  the  acid, 
at  least,  is  in  combination  with  the  alumina  in  the 
state  of  phosphate.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  analytical  chemistry  is  to  effect  a 
perfect  separation  of  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  from  alumina,  and  rigorously  to  esti- 
mate its  quantity ;  hence  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  analyses  of  soils  hitherto  published,  this  most 
important  ingredient  in  a  fertile  soil  (tbe  phos- 
phoric acid),  when  in  combination  with,  or  in 
presence  of  alumina,  has  either  been  altogether 
neglected,  or  rudely  guessed  at,  or  indicated  by  a 
rough  apj)roximation  only.  We  have  no  direct 
proof,  therefore,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  phos- 
phates of  alumina  exist  in  different  soils."  (Johri' 
ston's  Lectures,  Led.  's..,p.  302.^ 

233.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  bones 
frequently  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  husband- 
man when  applied  upon  clays.  The  foregoing 
extract  from  the  instructive  lectures  of  Professor 
Johnston  suggests  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  shown  that  clay  usually  contains 
more  or  less  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  some  state  of 
combination.  A  very  small  quantity  of  this  acid 
seems  to  be  required  by  plants,  and  therefore  any 
additional  supply  of  bone  earth  may  be  super- 
fluous. Secondly,  phosphoric  acid,  in  combination 
or  in  the  presence  of  alumina,  baffles  tbe  re-agents 
of  the  chemist,  may  it  not  in  such  circumstances 
equally  puzzle  tbe  roots  of  a  plant  .* 

234.  "  In  all  the  vegetable  ashes  that  have  been 
hitherto  examined  phosphoric  acid  has  been  de- 
tected, united  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  : 
the  greater  number  of  seeds  contain  a  certain 
quantity  ;  those  of  bread  corn,  especially,  abound 
in  i)hosphoric  acid  combined  with  magnesia.  To 
grain   the  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  an  essential 
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principle,  without  which  it  can  neither  grow  nor 
ripen." — Liebig,  S.  105.  The  author  adduces  in- 
stances of  large  concretions  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  ammonia,  found  in  the  digestive  organs 
of  horses  fed  upon  hay  and  oats,  in  proof  of  the 
quantity  of  this  phosphate  existing  in  grain.  On 
the  other  hand,  Professor  Johnston  seems  to  re- 
tain the  current  opinion  that  it  is  the  phosphate  of 
lime — not  of  magnesia,  which  forms  a  constituent 
portion  of  most  kinds  of  grain.  "  It  exists  in  the 
seed  of  many  plants,  in  all  the  varieties  of  grain, 
and  in  the  ashes  of  the  more  common  plants. 
The  ashes  of  leguminous,  cruciferous,  and  com- 
posite p'ants,  are  especially  rich  in  this  com- 
pound." P.  289.  Of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
the  same  distinguished  chemist  says — "  In  most 
soils  it  is  prohahly  present,  in  minute  quantities, 
since  in  the  ashes  of  some  varieties  of  grain 
it  is  found  in  very  considerable  proportion."  P. 
299. 

235.  Bone  earth  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  ge- 
nerally used  as  synonomous  expressions,  but  in 
fact  the  lime  is  found  united  with  a  little  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia, and  perhaps  ammonia  ;  we  need  not  attend 
to  any  other  constituents  than  the  phosphoric  acid 
and  the  lime,  which  we  have  supposed  to  have  lost 
their  former  concomitants,  the  oily  and  the  gela- 
tinous matter.     (2'i9). 

23G.  It  has  been  stated  (1G5)  that  M.  RI.  Bous- 
singault  and  Payen  consider  the  calcareon-'i  matter 
of  bones  obtained  from  the  residue  of  glue  (or 
gelatine)  manufactories,  as  producing  no  sensible 
influence  on  vegetation.  These  eminent  philoso- 
phers have  instituted  numerous  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  value  of 
different  substances  used  as  manure,  and  have 
constructed  a  table  of  agricultural  equivalents  of 
much  interest,  as  indicating  in  various  substances 
the  relative  quantity  of  cnote  which  those  gentle- 
men seem  to  consider  the  sole  fertilizing  ingre- 
dient; they  leave  out  of  their  calculation  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  the  alkalies,  and  in  the  instance 
of  bone,  the  calcareous  matter.  We  must  there- 
fore take  their  tables  with  considerable  allow- 
ances ;  they  are  still  extremely  valuable,  and  may 
be  consulted  with  much  advantage  by  the  agricul- 
tural philosopher.  The  original  memoir  is  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  Annalesde  Chemie 
et  de  Physique,  1841,  p.  65 — it  is  given  in  an 
abridged  form  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  Tom  xiii.. 
No.  6,  p.  323  ;  and  is  noticed  in  a  lecture  of  very 
■  great  merit  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  March 
!     last,  p.  160, 

i         237.  On  the  other  hand,   boiled   bones,  as  we 
I      learn  from  Sir  H.  Davy    (205),  have   long  been 
]      used   with   advantage   in   certain    situations,  and 
1     Professor  Johnston  informs  us  that  they  act  more 
1      quickly  upon  the  land,  but  are  not  so  permanent 
in    their  effects.    (291.)      The    unboiled    bones 
bring  nearly  double  the  price  of  those  that  are 
j     boiled.     This,  he  thinks,  "  may  be  owing  to  their 
j     not  being  so  jierfectly  dry  as  the  unboiled  bones. 
I     Being  thus  moist,  they  contain  in  the  same  weight 
I     a  comparatively  smaller  quantity  both   of  animal 
!     gelatine  and  of  the  earthy  phosphate,  while  they 
will  also  be  more  susceptible  of  speedy  decompo- 
sition, when  buried  in  the  soil." 

238.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  farmers 
can  point  out  portions  of  land,  formerly  under  the 
plough,  but  BOW  in  ancient  pasture  or  meadow, 
upon  which  bone  has  been  formerly  applied  in 
particular  places  by  way  of  trial.    These  places 


exhibit,  at  all  seasons,  a  better  appearance  than 
the  rest  of  the  field,  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  superior  kind  of  herbage,  showing  the  durable 
improvement  resulting  from  the  use  of  bone  when 
by  skill  or  accident  it  has  been  consigned  to  a 
right  soil.  In  other  districts  entire  fields  will  be 
shown,  where  large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
bone  without  much  manifest  improvement.  We 
must  look  to  the  constitution  of  bone,  and  the 
changes  it  undergoes  by  different  processes  for  an 
interpretation  of  these  apparently  contradictory 
results. 

239.  The  facts  stated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  (216),  and 
those  observed  by  M.  M.  Boussingault  an  1  Payen 
(236),  may  be  reconciled,  if  we  remember  that  in 
the  one  case  the  bone  has  been  merely  deprived 
of  its  oily  matter  by  boiling,  whilst  in  the  other, 
most  of  the  gelatine  also  has  been  extracted  by 
violent  heat  long  continued.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  necessity  of  the  gelatine,  or  some 
substitutefor  it,  in  breaking  down  the  phosphate 
of  lime.  Flence  also  the  short  effect  of  boiled 
bones  noticed  by  Professor  Johnston  (237)  ;  these, 
deprived  of  their  oily  matter,  and  softened  by 
boiling,  are  placed  in  circumstances  calculated  to 
promote  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  gelatine,  and 
this  being  soon  expended,  the  bone  earth  becomes, 
so  to  speak,  quite  indigestible  by  the  growing 
plants.  The  gelatine  in  such  a  state  of  increased 
activil;y  induces  a  proportionate  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  forces  one  or  two 
good  crops,  but  in  so  doing  tends  to  produce 
exhaustion  in  the  soil,  not  its  amelioration ; 
there  will  remain  indeed  an  abundance — an  excess 
perhaps — of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  this  substance 
in  itself  goes  for  little.  The  land  where  bone 
has  not  been  found  profitable,  either  contained  it 
previously  in  sufficient  quantity  or  exerted  some 
antisceptic  influence  upon  it,  perhaps,  as  Professor 
Johnston  has  shown,  by  a  chemical  action  of 
alumina,  more  frequently  perhaps  by  the  closeness 
of  its  texture  excluding  the  warmth  and  air  neces- 
sary  for  its  decomposition.  The  durable  good 
effect  of  bone  uj)on  some  pastures  is  owing  to  the 
slow  and  constant  decay  of  this  substance,  and  its 
equally  constant  restoration  to  the  soil  in  a  soluble 
form  by  the  animals  feeding  upon  the  produce. 
Lastly,  the  reason  why  a  second  applic^ation  of 
bone  rarely  succeeds  so  well  as  the  first,  may  be 
seen  in  the  small  quantity  of  bone  earth  required 
by  plants,  its  indestructible  nature  when  once 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  numerous 
sources  from  which  it  is  constantly,  though 
sparingly  and  almost  unconsciously,  supplied  °to 
the  land  on  every  well-managed  farm. 

240.  Bones  reduced  to  powder  and  moistened, 
soon  begin  of  themselves  to  ferment  and  acquire 
a  state  of  incipient  decomposition  favourable  to 
their  most  early  and  powerful  influence  on  vege- 
tation. Where  this  begins  to  fail  from  the  con- 
sumption of  organic  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the 
application  of  rape  dust  would  revive  if.  Where 
rape  dust  is  abundant,  the  addition  of  pounded 
bone  seems  to  promise  a  favourable  result. 
Where  both  are  at  command  they  would  better 
repay  the  farmer  if  used  mixed  together  than  if 
employed  separately. 

241.  We  have  already  (74)  intimated  some 
doubts  as  to  the  received  opinions  respecting 
magnesian  lime.  It  is  desirable  that  this  subject 
should  be  investigated,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  mutual  influence  of  magnesia  and  phosphoric 
acid.    (234.)     Sir  H.  Davy,  though  he  admits  the 
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correctness  of  Mr.  Tennant's  ingenious  views  of 
magnesian  limestone  in  its  caustic  state,  adduces 
numerous  and  conclusive  instances  to  prove  that 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
most  fertile  soils. 


IMPORTATION  OF   LIVE   STOCK. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    MORNING  POST. 

Sir, — Jt  will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  tbe  skill  and  enterprise  of  British  fnr- 
raeis  has  rendered  the  abandonment  of  tbe  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  a  consumma- 
tion rather  to  be  desired  than  an  object  of  alarm  ; 
and  that  a  liberal  additional  supply  of  store  stock 
would  be  advantageous  to  graziers,  would  increase 
tbe  demand  for  rural  labour,  and  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  good  husbandry. 

So  long  as  the  operations  of  graziers  were  confined 
to  the  best  quality  of  grass  land,  the  supply  of  lean 
stock  was  ample  ;  but  since  improvements  in  culti- 
vation have  caused  a  large  portion  of  the  arable  land 
to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  roots 
and  artificial  grasses,  and  the  consumption  of  lamb 
and  veal  has  been  enormously  increased,  the  supply 
of  store  stock  has  become  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
The  breeding  and  rearing  of  young  stock  requires 
an  extensive  range  of  summer  pasturage,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  supply  of  winter  provender,  and  the 
number  of  occupiers  who  have  food  for  stock  during 
])art  of  the  year  being  infinitely  greater  than  of  those 
who  have  at  all  times  a  legular  supply  at  command, 
the  larger  portion  of  artificial  food  is  necessarily  ap- 
plicable to  the  immediate  preparation  of  stock  for  the 
shambles. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  number  of  domestic  animals 
bred  in  this  country  has  been  extensively  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  quantity  of  vege- 
table productions,  but  it  is  capable  of  proof  that  the 
number  i eared  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  artificial  food,  or  to  tlio  extent  to  which 
i;has  been  applied  to  the  fattening  of  animals. 

The  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  present 
mode  of  finishing  stock,  and  the  state  in  which 
fatted  animals  were  formerly  sent  to  market,  is 
highly  favourable  to  modern  managemeut— they  are 
found  to  be  individually  heavier,  are  fed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  and  afford  a  larger  quantity  of 
profitable  meat  in  proportion  to  their  gross  weight. 
Another,  and  it  is  presumed  a  conclusive,  proof  that 
the  rearing  of  cattle  has  not  kept  pace  willi  the 
means  of  fattening  them,  is  the  exorbitant  price  of 
lean  stock  compared  with  the  price  obtained  by  the 
grazier  for  meat. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the   de- 
ficiency by  compaiing  the  numbers  of  cattle  sold  at 
Smithfield  market  with  the  variation  in    the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales. 
In  1801  the  population,  in  round  numbers, 

was   8,873,000 

la  1841 15,907,000 

Being  an  increase  of 7,034,000 

equal  to  80  per  cent. 

The  number  of  cattle  at  Smithfield  in  1801  was  120,000 

In   1841 167,000 

Add  for  improvement  in  weigiit  and 

quality  15  per  cent 25,000 

192,000 

Being  an  increase  of 72,000 

equal  to  60  per  cent. 


If  the  supply  of  live  stock  had  kept  pace  with  the 
population,  there  should  have  been  at  Smithfield, 

In  1841   216,000  head  of  cattle. 

Tiie  actual  amount  ol  beef  was 

only  equal  to 192,000 

Showing  a  deficiency  of 24,000 

Assuming  the  supply  at  Smithfield  to  represent  a 
seventh  part  in  weight  of  beef  annually  consumed  in 
the  kingdom,  the  gross  deficiency  of  cattle  in  that 
year,  as  measured  by  the  population,  was  1(58,000 
liead.  It  becomes  an  important  consideration  how- 
to  provide  for  the  deficiency,  and  if  by  importation, 
to  ascertain  wh;it  description  of  foreign  stock  would 
he  least  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  domestic  agri- 
culture. 

Lean  stock  being  the  raw  material  or  medium  for 
converting  into  fat  meat  the  different  ameliorating 
crops  which  prepare  the  soil  for  the  reception  of, 
and  augments  its  power  of  producing  corn,  admits 
of  facilities  being  afforded  to  its  introduction,  which 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  extend  to  fat  stock,  the 
latter  having  attained  a  state  to  require  no  further 
application  of  skill  or  labour  ;  indeed  the  correct 
prmciple  would  seem  to  be  to  admit  store  stock  at 
a  nominal  duty,  and  to  impose  a  fluctuating  duty  on 
the  admission  of  fat  animals,  varying  concurrently 
witli  the  gross  weight,  in  accordance  with  the  duty 
on  dead  meat.  Abstractedly  this  would  be  the 
equitable  mode;  but  then  the  question  is  how  to 
carry  it  into  effect :  to  weigh  each  imported  animal 
with  the  accuracy  this  plan  implies  would  only  be  a 
waste  of  time,  because  having  done  so,  the  object 
would  still  be  unattained  ;  even  the  most  simple 
scheme  for  legu'aiing  the  importation  of  fat  stock  by 
weight  would  be  attended  with  too  many  impedi- 
ments to  be  available.  I  allude  to  levying  the  duty 
on  cattle  agreeably  to  the  following  scale  of  propor- 
tion : — 

Cwt. 
On  oxen  vreighing  less  than    6  the  duty  to  be  repre- 
sented by 1 

Being    6  and  under 9  2 

9 12  3 

12  and  upwards 4 

It  was  expected  by  this  arrangement  cargoes  of 
cattle  might  bo  classed  on  landing  so  as  to  econo- 
mise time,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  pass  over 
the  machine  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  them; 
but  tiie  difficulty  whicli  presented  itself  was  how  to 
define  the  standard  of  condition,  so  as  to  distin- 
guish cattle  liable  to  the  nominal  from  those  charge- 
able to  the  fluctuating  duty. 

The  gross  weight  alone  is  an  imperfect  test  of 
condition — the  heavier  animals  are  not  always  the 
fattest,  nor  the  smaller  ones  invariably  in  a  lean 
state;  the  weight  of  the  carcase  or  quarters  of  ani- 
mals, in  different  degrees  of  condition,  exhibit  con- 
siderable variation  in  relation  to  their  weight  alive; 
the  carcase  or  quarters  of  oxen,  for  instance,  are 
found  to  bear  the  following  proportions  to  the  gross 
weight :  — 

Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

A  lean  ox   46  tbe  ofFal  being  . .  54 

Half  fat 54   46 

Moderately  fat 62 38 

Extra  fat  70 30 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  cattle  ought  not  to 
be  put  to  rich  pastures  or  to  forcing  food  in  a  lower 
state  of  condition  than  that  denoted  half-fat  ;  and,  as 
in  many  instances  they  might  be  preferred  at  a  still 
higher  per  centage,  it  would  be  obviously  impracti- 
cable to  indicate  the  scheme  of  duty  to  which  foreign 
cattle  would  respectively  be  liable. 
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Tbe  best  security  against  tiie  introduction  of  live 
stock,  in  a  higher  degree  of  maturity  than  that  in 
which  it  would  be  most  desirable  (m-  British  gra- 
ziers to  obtain  it,  is  the  fact  of  continental  husbandry 
being  more  generally  directed  to  rearing  than  to 
fatting  of  stock,  at  least  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
requisite  for  the  English  market :  if  to  this  be  added 
the  risk  and  expense  of  transporting  cattle  in  a  ripe 
state  to  a  distant  country,  the  dejjreciation  in  value 
consequent  upon  the  transit,  and  the  necessity  for 
their  being  sold  as  soon  as  landed,  the  domestic 
feeders  of  cattle  need  not  fear  foreign  competition  in 
the  article  of  live  stock,  in  the  state  of  maturity  that 
meat  is  required  for  general  consumption  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  an  extensive  importation  than 
from  a  too  limited  supply  of  the  description  of  stock 
that  we  are  evidently  in  need  of.  The  claim  to  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  importation  of  live  stock 
than  that  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government  is 
consequently  wholly  untenable. 

An  indistinct  notion  seems  to  be  entertained  by 
some  that  the  duty  on  the  introduction  of  live  stock 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  imposed  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn  ;  others  contend  tiiat  corn 
ought  to  be  admitted  at  a  fixed  duty,  because  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  introduction  of  live  stock  ;  but 
the  principle  which  should  regulate  the  duty  on 
cattle  and  that  which  should  influence  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  are  perfectly  dissimilar.  Corn  being 
imported  in  a  manufactured  state,  deprives  the  rural 
labourers  of  the  value  of  the  employnient  which  the 
production  of  the  quantity  imported  transfers  to 
foreigners  ;  and  even  if  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture were  taken  in  exchange  for  foreign  corn,  any 
additional  employment  conferred  by  this  means  on 
tbe  manufacturing  population  would  necessarily  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  importation  of  store  cattle  creates  a 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  both  capital  and  la- 
bour, in  the  providing  of  jirovender  for  the  stock 
imported  ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  expect  the 
extra  cultivation  incident  to  the  production  of  food 
requisite  for  the  supply  of  foreign  stock,  to  augment 
the  productive  power  of  the  land  and  cause  it  to 
yield  a  further  increase,  equal  to  any  deficiency  in 
the  present  growth  of  corn. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

Layton  Cooke. 

7,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  1st  July,  1842. 


WINTER  BEANS. 

Sir, — I  never  enquired  of  any  farmer  in  this 
neighbourhood  whether  they  had  tried  the  winter- 
bean,  without  being  answered  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete failure  ;  tiiat  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  crop  ; 
and  that  the  plant  never  grew  above  eighteen  inches 
high.  My  experience,  however,  convinces  me  that 
the  defect  is  not  in  the  plant,  but  in  the  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  growers.  The  bean  is  of  nil 
plants  usually  cultivated,  that  of  which  the  proper 
treatment  is  least  understood.  Though  it  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  an  uncertain  crop,  I  have  never 
yet  failed  in  securing  an  ample  produce,  even  on 
land  that  is  not  naturally  favourable  to  its  growth. 
Two  or  three  rules,  in  passing,  for  the  culture  of 
the  common  bean  on  light  land,  may  not  be  without 
their  use.  If  after  white  corn,  plough  the  stubble 
in  the  autumn,  and  give  a  second  ploughing  imme- 
diately before  sowing.     Sow  as  early  as  possible  ; 


the  best  time  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  from  the 
20th  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March.  Always 
drill,  and  let  the  rows  be  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  inches  apart.  Grudge  no  labour  in  hoise  and 
hand-hoeing.  Choose  a  prolific  variety*,  such  fis 
the  Heligoland  or  the  white-eyed  bean.  Never 
take  it  after  wheat,  because  the  land  is  then  foul  and 
exhausted,  but  either  after  bailey,  instead  of  seeds, 
which  is  a  good  change,  or  ou  tlie  clover  ley,  to  be 
followed  by  wheat. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  winter- 
bean  in  Lawson's  "  Agriculturists'  Manual  :" — 
"  ffeight  tliree  to  four  feet  ;  remarkably  hardy  and 
prolific  ;  seeds  small,  very  plump  and  heavy, 
seldom  having  the  least  depression  in  the  sides  ; 
same  colour  as  the  common  bean,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  dark  greenish  spot  on  the  short  side,  alittle 
below  the  termination  of  the  small  very  black  eye." 
For  a  further  account  see  Baxter's  "  Library  of 
Agriculture,"  article  "  Bean,"  where  this  variety  is 
favourably  spoken  of.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  I  re- 
ceived a  small  sample  of  seed  from  Messrs.  Lawson, 
of  Edinburgh,  which  I  sowed  in  the  garden  on  the 
20th  of  November  (at  least  a  month  too  late);  they 
made  their  appearance  on  the  1st  of  January,  during 
a  severe  frost,  which  continued  for  about  ten  days. 
When  the  weather  became  milder,  I  found  that  they 
had  not  received  any  injury,  as  they  continued  to 
grow  kindly  during  the  winter.  Owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  to  the  gardener  having  placed 
tlje  rows  too  close  together,  they  grew  so  luxu- 
riantly in  the  spring  and  summer  as  to  be  much  laid 
before  the  pods  had  begun  to  set;  consequently,  the 
produce  was  not  large.  As,  however,  I  had  quite 
satisfied  myself  as  to  their  hardiness,  I  resolved  to 
try  them  the  following  year  on  a  larger  scale.  For 
this  purpose,  I  selected  part  of  a  barley  stubble,  not 
quite  an  acre,  which  I  manured  with  about  ten  small 
loads  of  rotten  dung.  The  seed  was  then  drilled  at 
a  distance  of  twenty-four  inches,  but  allowing  more 
seed  than  usual  in  each  row.  The  winter  was  one 
of  the  severest  which  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years,  the  thermometer  falling  on  one  occasion  to 
five  degrees  below  zero,  yet  the  young  plants  never 
changed  colour  or  seemed  in  any  way  aflfected  by 
the  frost.  As,  however,  they  seemed  to  stand  still 
in  their  growth  during  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
the  weather  was  very  dry,  I  earthed  them  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  potatoes,  by  a  plough  with  a  single 
horse.  From  that  time  they  shot  rapidly  forward  j 
they  set  well,  each  stalk  averaging  25  pods,  and  one 
having  as  many  as  42.  They  were  cut  perfectly 
ripe,  at  least  a  month  before  any  other  beans  in 
the  country,  and  yielded  only  about  three  bushels 
short  of  six  quarters.  Ths  produce  would  have 
been  somewhat  larger,  if  part  of  the  land  had  not 
been  rather  wet  and  shaded  with  trees,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence many  of  the  seeds  decayed  in  the  ground, 
without  coming  up  at  all. 

Last  year  I  sowed  four  acres  on  an  oat  stubble, 
which  had  previously  been  seeds  (not  manured). 
The  cultivation  was  precisely  the  same"  as  in  the 
former  instance,  but  although  the  winter  has  been 
very  unfavourable  for  them,  nothing  doing  this 
plant  so  much  injury  as  alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
when  the  land  is  wet,  the  crop  is  very  promising. 
It  was  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of  April,  and  is  now 
setting  remarkably  well.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no 
prejudices  will  prevent  farmers  from  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  this  valuable  variety,  which  appears  better 
suited  than  any  other  to  light,  dry  soils.  The  pro- 
duce is  very  large,  and,  from  the  time  of  ripening, 
must  be  of  good  quality,  and  fit  for  use  long  before 
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the  common  bean,  which  is  often  not  housed  till 
October  or  November.  If  the  culture  which  I  have 
described  be  adopted,  they  cannot  fail  of  securing  a 
crop.  When  the  soil  is  retentive  of  moisture,  I 
should  recommend  them  to  be  sown  on  the  ridge, 
like  the  Swedish  turnip,  but  on  dry  land  the  earth- 
ing up  is  invaluable.  I3egging  to  assure  you  of  my 
readiness  to  afford  to  your  correspondents  any 
further  information  on  this  subject  which  they  may 
require, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

WiLLOUGiiBY  Wood. 
Campsall  Hall,  June  8. 


ON    LIME. 


Lime,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  obtained 
in  this  country  by  exposing  limestone,  chalk,  or 
the  coarser  species  of  marble,  to  a  certain  degree 
of  heat  in  a  kiln  or  furnace  of  the  lime  burner — an 
operation  too  well  known  to  render  any  particular 
description  of  it  necessary  in  this  place  ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  by  this  process  the  fossil  loses  its 
weight  upon  an  average  of  30  to  40  per  cent.,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  or  purity  of  the  material 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  jEriform  acid  is  se- 
parated at  the  temperature  or  degree  of  heat 
which  is  required  for  this  operation.  This  tem- 
perature varies  as  the  degree  of  induration  or 
compactness  of  the  ingredient  exposed  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

The  lime  thus  obtained  is  caustic  when  applied 
to  the  tongue,  and  effects  the  speedy  destruction 
of  moist  vegetable  and  animal  bodies.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  combine  with  water,  the  application 
of  which  produces  swelling  and  considerable  heat ; 
and  lastly,  it  falls  into  a  fine  white  and  palpable 
powder. 

When  applied  in  this  state  to  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal substances,  either  in  the  way  of  compost  or 
upon  the  soil,  so  far  from  affording  nutriment  to 
such  %'egetable  or  animal  substances  as  may  be 
present,  it  speedily  eflfects  a  decomposition  of 
these  bodies  by  its  powerful  tendency  to  unite 
with  some  one  or  other  of  their  various  constituent 
parts :  the  living  principle  is  thus  expelled,  and 
the  elementary  matters  of  which  those  bodies  con- 
sisted, become  readily  yielded,  and  form  the  basis 
of  valuable  sustenance  to  the  future  plant. 

But  for  the  reason  I  have  already  glanced  at — the 
great  tendency  which  lime  chemically  possesses 
of  uniting  with  other  bodies — it  happens,  that 
when  it  is  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  the  atmos- 
phere, this  earth  speedily  recovers  a  principle 
winch  re-converts  it  into  the  very  substance  from 
which  it  was  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  lime 
kiln,  aided  by  the  necessary  degree  of  moisture. 
The  substance  so  obtained  is  the  carbonic  acid  or 
fixed  air  of  the  elder  chemists.  Of  what  use  then, 
it  will  be  asked,  was  the  operation  of  burning  the 
lime,  as  it  is  termed  ?  'Ihis  question  can  be  now 
very  satisfactorily  resolved.  Several  considerations 
point  out  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  apparently 
circuitous  process. 

In  all  situations  where  fuel  is  abundant,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  abound  with  calcareous 
fossils,  such  a  process  can  be  more  conveniently 
adopted.  It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  an 
impalpable  powder  from  lime-stone,  generally 
speaking,   but  the  utmost  nicety  and  elaboration 


of  grinding  mechanically,  equal  to  what  we  obtain 
by  the  two-fold  process  of  first  exposing  limestone 
to  heat,  and  of  afterwards  slackening  such  lime 
by  the  effusion  of  water,  or  its  gradual  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  ;  which  both  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  the  active  and 
important  acid  which  is  contained  or  distributed 
throughout  the  atmosphere,  as  far  as  chemical 
researches  have  been  advanced.  But  this  carbonic 
acid  is  more  especially  found  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

Lime,  after  it  has  been  thus  exposed,  and  when 
it  has  again  recovered  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
carbonic  acid  lost  in  the  furnace,  does  not  re-as- 
sume its  cohesion,  or  the  mechanical  texture  or 
induration  which  it  previously  in  the  state  of  fossil 
possessed,  but  continues,  after  this  new  mechani- 
cal recombination,  perfectly  impalpable  as  before, 
though  it  no  longer  retains  its  solubility,  and  the 
caustic  quality  which  in  a  pure  state,  as  obtained 
from  the  furnace,  it  possessed  ;  nor  has  it  the 
power  in  this  form,  any  more  than  sand  or  clay, 
or  yielding  nutriment  to  vegetable  matter  possessed 
of  life.  It  is  in  this  state  termed  the  carbonate  of 
lime  ;  and  known  also  by  the  term  effete  lime. 

In  what  manner  the  carbonate  of  lime  becomes 
the  vehicle  through  the  medium  of  which  plants 
may  obtain  one  material  portion  of  theii  nutri- 
ment in  a  calcareous  soil,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, will  be  better  understood  when  we  have 
more  minutely  considered  the  carbonaceous  prin- 
ciple, or  carbon,  as  it  is  by  modern  chemists  deno- 
minated. 

When  vegetables,  of  whatever  description,  are 
exposed  to  a  suitable  degree  of  heat  in  close  ves- 
sels, and  so  as  that  the  external  air  may  be  en- 
tirely excluded,  they  lose  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  volatility 
which  is  employed.  These  either  pass  off  in  a 
state  of  condensable  vapours,  or  of  incondensable 
aeriform  fluid.  The  coally  residuum  is  in  shape  and 
appearance  very  nearly  similar  to  the  original  vege- 
table body  from  which  it  was  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  volatile  ingredients 
which  have  been  separated  from  it  by  distillation, 
or  the  act  of  charring,  considerably  reduced  in 
weight,  and  of  a  textui-e  very  spongy  or  porous. 

It  is  perfectly  combustible,  almost  without  resi- 
duum ;  and  in  this  state  is,  from  its  coally  appear- 
ance and  qualities,  called  carbon.  Now,  as  this 
substance  is  found  so  abundantly  in  every  part  of 
all  plants  and  vegetable  bodies,  we  may  conclude 
that  such  substances  as  are  employed  for  manures, 
and  which  contain  the  most  of  this  principle,  are 
capable  of  yielding  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  are  consequently  best  adapted  to  the  fit  nour- 
ishment of  vegetables. 

But  carbon  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  all  the  substances  which  are  to  be- 
come nutriment  to  the  future  plant,  should  be 
presented,  if  through  the  medium  of  their  radical 
or  root  fibres,  in  a  state  of  solubility  in  water  or 
aqueous  fluids. 

Let  us  now  inquire  by  what  happy  faculties  the 
carbonate  of  lime  can  become  combined  with  other 
bodies,  and  thus  acquire  the  means  of  ready  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  whence  the  living  powers  of 
the  plant  can  again  dissolve  such  union,  and  as- 
similate with  itself  that  portion  of  the  compound, 
viz.,  the  carbon,  which  is  essential  to  its  nourish- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  reject  whatever  may 
be  extraneous  or  foreign,  by  such  emunctory  or 
exhalent  vessels  as  all  vegetable,  as  well  as  animal 
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bodies,  in  a  living  and  liealthy  state,  are  possessed 
of. 

It  appears,  by  numerous  and  accurate  experi- 
ments, that  every  20  grains  of  carbon  will,  by 
uniting  with  80  grains  of  the  basis  of  pure  air, 
("which  always  takes  place  during  tiie  act  of  com- 
bustionj  form  100  grains  of  carbonic  acid — a 
gaseous  or  Kiiform  fluid,  as  already  mentioned, 
but  having  very  different  properties  from  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  its  mechanical  properties  ex- 
cepted. This  gas  has  all  the  properties  of  acids  ; 
that  is,  can  act  upon  the  earths,  alkalies,  &c.,  and 
form  saline  compounds  :  and  though  not  abun- 
dantly soluble  in  water,  like  some  of  the  more 
considerable  acid  vapours,  still  it  gives  a  pleasant 
aciduous  zest  to  all  the  mineral  springs,  or  facti- 
tious aerated  waters,  with  which  it  may  be  com- 
bined. Its  basis  is  carbon,  as  has  been  stated, 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water  ;  but  when  that  basis 
is  chemically  converted  into  the  acid  state,  it  then 
becomes  readily  soluble  in  that  fluid. 

Water,  therefore,  holding  this  gas  in  solution, 
or  substances  in  which  this  gas  enters  into  com- 
bination, and  which  becomes  in  consequence  capa- 
pablc  of  being  dissolved  in  water,  are  eminently 
fitted  for  yielding  it  to  vegetable  bodies,  through 
which  such  sequeous  fluid  circulates ;  and  it  is 
further  manifest,  that  the  more  of  this  aequeous 
fluid  enters  the  system  of  plants,  the  greater  is  the 
quantity  of  carbonaceous  food  presented  to  them 
through  such  medium. — Hornby  on  Lime,  its  Uses 
and  Abuses. 


TURNIP-FLY. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — As  a  most  important  season  in  the  multifa- 
rious avocations  of  the  fanner  is  approacliing,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  for  insertion  in 
your  verv  useful  and  very  widely  circulating  "  Ex- 
press," sbould  you  deem  them  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance. 

The  few  words  I  have  to  write  are  on  one  of  the 
most  hackneyed  subjects  that  have  engaged  tiie 
pens  of  literary  agriculturists,  and  one,  too,  which 
catchpenny  empiricisyn  has  thought  important  enough 
to  select  as  the  means  of  access  to  the  farmer's 
pocket.  I  am  no  farmer,  nor  do  I  understand  che- 
mistry, and  therefore  it  may  be  deemed  impertinent 
in  me  to  off"er  anything  like  advice  on  a  subject  of 
Which  I  am  confessedly  ignorant.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  offer  advice,  but  merely  to  give  the  result 
of  my  own  experience  in  a  very  small  way,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  fouud  possible  to  adopt  the 
plan  with  facility,  largely  and  usefully.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  knowing  that  ignorant  people  have 
sometimes  made  valuable  discoveries  by  accident  ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  should  feel  highly  gratified  and 
rewarded  if  anything  I  could  suggest  may  be  the 
means  of  averting  vexation  imd  disappointment  in 
any  degree  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  among  whom 
I  reckon  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  thus  help  to 
render  their  noble  occupation  somewhat  less  un- 
certain. In  my  constant  intercourse  with  farmers, 
frequently  have  I  heard  their  lamentations  on  the 
destructive  ravages  of  the  turnip-fly.  A  small 
patch  of  turnip-seed  was  sown  in  my  garden  some 
weeks  since,  and  thought  no  more  about  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  one  day  chancing  to  pass  by  it, 
I  observed  my  seed  was  growing,  and  on  closer  in- 
spection discovered  it  was  swarming  with  fly,  and 
already  half  destroyed.     I  lost  no  time  in  applying 


what  I  hoped  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  mischief; 
this  consisted  of  some  stale  liquid  from  a  lime-pit, 
scattered  over  the  young  turnip  plants  with  a  water- 
ing-pot. On  revisiting  the  patch  next  day,  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  enemy  was  gone, 
and  scarcely  a  fly  was  to  be  seen,  except  one  soli- 
tary little  wretch  that  was  perched  on  a  plant  just 
unfolding  ;  but  not  a  fly  could  be  seen  on  any  plant 
that  had  received  a  sprinkling  from  the  rich  con- 
tents of  the  watering-pot. 

The  next  apprehension  was,  that  possibly  the 
sprinkling  might  have  injured  the  plants;  a  few 
days,  however,  removed  that  apprehension,  for  rain 
came  and  washed  the  sprinkling  (of  lime  and  ani- 
ra.il  matter  in  combination)  off"  the  plants,  and  down 
to  the  roots,  and  they  have  since  grown  away  in 
rank  luxuriance,  have  been  thinned  once,  and  re- 
quire the  same  operation  again.  Thus,  by  this 
sprinkling,  the  plants  received  complete  protection 
from  the  iiy  first,  and  then,  when  the  rain  fell,  were 
nourished  by  a  highly  stimulating  manure.  It  will, 
however,  be  said,  but  of  what  avail  is  this  informa- 
tion 1  farmers  have  not  access  to  the  lime-pits  of 
the  tanner,  and  if  they  had,  the  quantity  to  be  pro- 
cured would  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  of  any  material 
benefit;  which  is  very  true,  and  therefore  the  writer 
would  recommend  every  farmer  to  have  his  own 
lime-pit,  which  he  may  have  in  his  own  farm-yard. 
If  so  situated  as  to  take  run  of  the  yard,  all  the 
better,  or  where  water  may  be  obtained  ;  a  bricked 
pit  or  tank,  into  which  should  be  thrown  a  f&w 
quarters  of  lime,  with  a  sufficiency  of  water  ;  into 
which  may  be  thrown  from  time  to  time,  as  it  can 
be  procured,  all  manner  of  refuse  animal  matter, 
cut  in  pieces — a  dead  sheep,  horse,  &c.,  and  the 
entrails  of  what  may  be  slaughtered.  Sometimes, 
on  the  coast,  a  load  of  worthless  fish  may  be  oh- 
tained.  Farmers  are  little  aware  what  an  amount  of 
lich  liquid  manure  may  be  obtained  at  a  very 
trifling  cost  ;  and  yet  they  pay  large  sums  annually 
for  dry  bones,  and  buy  Guano  that  has  to  be 
freighted  from  the  Pacific,  and  pay  profits  two  or 
three  deep  into  the  bargain,  aud  large  casks  of  com- 
post made  in  London,  with  names  attached  to  them 
almost  too  hard  to  pronounce.  Being  at  a  corn 
market  somewhere  in  the  county  some  time  since, 
the  writer  observed  on  one  corn-dealer's  stand 
some  bottles  of  something,  carefully  corked  ;  and  on 
enquiring  what  stuff  it  was  in  one  of  the  bottles, 
was  informed  that  it  was  a  sample  of  manure. 
This  brought  to  my  mind  the  prediction  of  the  che- 
mist, who  said  the  time  would  come  when  a  man 
might  carry  manure  for  an  acre  of  land  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket  ;  aud  the  rude,  unbelieving,  and 
sneering  reply,  that  when  that  time  came  the  crop 
might  also  be  stuffed  into  the  coat  pocket.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  supposed  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  the  various  artificial  manures  that  are  brought 
from  far.  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion, 
but  wish  they  mviy  be  appreciated  according  to  the 
respective  merits  of  each.  I  have  no  private  inter- 
ests to  serve,  but  I  take  a  great  interest  in  anything 
that  will  promote  the  general  prosperity  ol  my  na- 
tive land. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  a  farmer, 
but  I  know,  from  effects  produced  at  various  times 
on  a  small  scale  in  my  garden,  that  animal  matter  in 
solution,  with  lime,  is  an  active  and  powerful  ma 
nure;  and  what  induced  me  to  think  it  may  be  a 
preventive  to  the  fly  was,  that  1  had  observed,  how- 
ever stale  and  fetid,  animal  life  cannot  exist  in  it. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 
Romsey,  June  8,  A  Tanner. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PROVEMENT SOCIETY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. 

LIST  OF  THE   PHIZES   AWARDED     AT  THE   SHOW    HEED   AT 
CORK    ON  THURSDAV,  JULY   21,    1842. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS  I.— DURHAM,   OR  SHORT-HORNED  CAT!  LE. 

For  the  best  4  year  old  Bull — The  first  prize,  value  2a 
sovs,,  wai  awarded  to  Win.  D.  Fergusson.of  Rosebunk, 
Ralhlarnham,  Dublin. 

For  the  second  best — 15  sovs.,  to  Richard  Almond, 
of  Standish,  Wigan,  England, 

Wm.  B.  Wade's  (of  CionatronyJ  Bull  was  com- 
mended by  the  judges.  The  medal  was  awarded  to  W, 
D.  Fergusson  as  the  breeder  of  the  best  bull  in  this 
class. 

For  the  be*t  yearling  Bull  in  this  class,  15  sovs.,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Almond,  as  above. 

James  Splane,  of  Garrane's  Bull  was  eommended. 

For  the  best  Bull,  in  ihe  above  two  classes,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  W.  D.  Fergusson,  as  above. 

For  the  best  Cow,  in  milk,  the  first  prize,  value  10 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Almond,  as  above. 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Moiigomery,  of  Killa's  Cow  was  com- 
mended. 

For  the  Heifer  in  Calf,  the  first  prize,  value  10  sovs. 
was  awarded  to  John  Forrest,  of  Siretton,  Warrington, 
England. 

For  the  best  Heifer  in  the  above  two  classes,  John 
Forrest,  as  above. 

In  Herefords,  or  longhorned  Cattle,  there  was  not 
any  competition. 

CLASS  IV — AYRSHIRES. 

For  the  best  4  year  old  Bull,  the  first  prize,  value  20 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  James  M'Kinley,  of  Glasgow. 

For  the  second  best,  10  sovs.  to  Lord  Shannon  ;  and 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  of  Castlefarm's  Bull  was  com- 
mended. 

For  the  breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class,  the 
medal  was  awarded  to  J.  M'Kinley,  as  above. 

For  the  best  yearling  Bull,  the  first  prize,  value  10 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  N.  W.  Roche,  of  Carricabrick, 
Fermoy. 

For  the  best  Bull,  in  the  above  2  classes,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  N.  W.  Roche,  as  above. 

For  the  best  Cow  in  Milk,  the  first  prize,  value  10 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  James  Rl'Kinley,  as  above. 

For  the  best  Heifer  in  Calf,  the  first  prize,  value  5  sovs. 
was  awarded  to.  J.  Tuthill,  of  Riversview,  Nenagh. 

For  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  the  first  prize,  value  5 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  J.  Hannin,  of  Kilmore,  Cloyne. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  of  the  above  2  classes,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  the  same. 

CLASS     V, — DEVONS. 

The  Bulls  in  this  class  were  not  considered  as  possess- 
ing sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a  prize. 

For  Ihe  best  Cow  in  Milk,  the  prize  value  10  sovs. 
was  awarded  to  Lord  Lismore. 

For  the  best  three  year  old  Heifer,  first  prize,  value 
5  sovs.  were  awarded  to  Lord  Carbery  ;  as  also,  the  first 
prize,  value  5  sovs.,  for  the  best  yearling  Heifer  in  this 
class,  and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  his  lordship  for  the 
best  Heifer  in  the  above  two  classes. 

CLASS  VI. — DUTCH    CATTLE. 

For  the  be^t  Bull,  four  years  old,  the  1st  prize,  value 
15  sovs.  was  awarded  to  R.  Briscoe,  of  Glandaline, 
Fermoy. 

For  the  second  best,  the  prize,  value  10  sovs.  was 
awarded  to  T.  Barry,  Rockville,  Midleton. 

To  the  breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  R.  Briscoe,  as  above. 

For  the  best  yearling  Bull,  the  first  prize,  value  5 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  Henry  Barry,  Barry'e  Lodsre. 
Midleton.  '  ^  ' 


For  the  be»t  Bull  of  the  above  two  clatses,  the  medal 
was  awarded  lo  the  same. 

For  the  best  Cow,  the  first  prize,  value  5  sovs.,  was 
awarded  to  the  same. 

For  the  best  three  years  old  Heifer,  the  first  prize, 
value  5  sovs.  was  awarded  to  Lord  Doneraile. 

For  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  the  first  prize,  value  5 
sovs.  was  awarded  to  T.  Biirry,as  above. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  in  the  above  two  classes,  the 
medal  was  avuarded  to  Lord  Doneraile. 

CLASS  Vll — WEST    IllGIILASD   CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull,  the  first  prize,  value  10  sovs.,  was 
awarded  to  David  C.  L.Uouch,  of  Marley,  near  Dublin. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  5  sovs.,  to  the  same. 

For  the  best  Cow,  the  first  prize,  value  5  sovs.,  to  the 
same. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  first  prize,  value  5  sovs.  to  the 
same. 

For  the  best  yearling  Heifer,  the  first  prize,  3  sovs., 
to  the  same. 

CLASS   VIII  — Kerry's. 

The  Bulls  in  this  class  did  not  possess  sufficient  merit 
to  entitle  them  to  a  prize. 

For  the  best  Caw,  the  first  prize,  value  5  sovs.,  was 
awarded  lo  Richard  Hartlaud,  9,  Patrick-street,  Cork. 

For  the  second  best,  a  prize  value  :>  sovs.,  was  awarded 
to  Daniel  Lombard,  of  Ballinhassig. 

CLASS  IX. 

For  the  best  of  all  the  prize  Bulls,  the  Golden  Medal 
was  awarded  to  D.  Fergusson,  of  Rosebank,  Rathfarn- 
ham,  Dublin, 

For  the  best  of  all  the  prize  Cows  or  Heifers  in  the 
above  classes,  the  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  John 
Forrest,  of  Warrington,  England. 

The  County  Cork  Challenge  Cup,  for  the  best  Bull, 
was  warded  to  J.  Dillon  Croker,  of  Mallow. 

The  Halverston  Agricultural  Challenge  Cup,  value 
100  sovs.,  given  by  Peter  Purcel,  Esq.,  for  the  best  of 
all  the  prize  beasts,  was  awarded  to  John  Forrest,  of 
Stretton,  Warrington,  England. 

CLASS  X. — sheep. 

For  the  best  Leicester  Ram,  the  first  prize,  valued  10 
sovs.,  was  awarded  to  R.  Briscoe,  jun.,  Glendaline. 

Second  best  do.,  5  sovs.  to  the  same. 

For  the  best  yearling  Ram,  5  sovs.,  lo  N.  F.  Foley, 
of  Ballygally,  Lismore. 

For  the  best  Ram  in  the  above  class,  the  medal  was 
awarded  to  R.  Briscoe,  as  above. 

For  the  best  pen  of  5  yearling  Ewes,  the  first  prize  10 
sovs.,  to  J.  J.  Watkins,  Woodfield,  Worcester. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  6  sovs.,  to  R.  Briscoe,  as 
above. 

For  the  best  Southdown  Ram,  a  second,  prize,  value 
5  sovs.  was  awarded  to  Lord  Shannon. 

CLASS  XII.— SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar,  5  sovs.,  to  R.  G.  Campion,  Bushy 
Park,  Rathcorraack. 

For  the  second  best  ditto,  3  sovs,,  to  Wm.  Sherard,  of 
Ballybogget,  Cabinteely,  Dublin. 

For  the  best  breeding  Sow,  5  sovs.,  to  the  same. 

For  the  second  bejt  ditto,  3  sovs.,  to  John  Galway, 
of  Myshall,  Coachford,  county  Cork. 

HORSES. 

For  the  best  Stallion  for  agricultural  purpose?,  20 
sovs.,  to  Wra.  Sullivan,  of  Kilcromper,  Fermoy. 

For  the  second  best,  10  sovs.,  to  Benjamin  \Villen,of 
Mitchelstown. 

For  the  best  Cart  Mare,  to  Lord  Shannon,  5  sovs. 

For  the  best  two  year  old  Colt  or  Filly,  Benjamin 
Willen,  as  above,  5  sovs. 

For  the  best  one  year  old  ditto,  William  Coppinger, 
Barryscourt,  Middletoii,  5  sovs. 

For  Ihe  best  thoroughbred  Stallion,  to  James  O'Neill, 
Cork,  the  medal. 

For  the  best  brood  Mare,  to  Thomas  Barry,  Rock- 
ville, Midleton,  the  medal. 
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Tor  the  best  Spanish  or  foreign  Ass,  Thomas  G. 
French,  Marino,  lOsovs. 

FAT  STOCK  IN  CLASSES. 

For  the  best  Devon  Ox,  to  Lord  Carbery,  the  medal. 

For  the  best  Dutch  Heifers  calved  after  the  lit  of 
January,  1840,  to  Thomas  Barry,  Rockviile,  the  medal. 

For  the  best  fat  Ox  of  any  age  or  breed,  to  Lord 
Glens:all,  the  me(bil. 

For  the  best  Cow  of  any  age  or  breed,  te  Thomas 
Murdock  Greene,  Aliada,  the  medui. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

For  the  best  Durham  Bull,  to  N.  C.  Martin,  Butlers- 
town,  Glanmire,  5  sovs. 

cows. 
For  a  pair  of  half-bred  Suffolk  and  Ayrshire  Cows,  to 
Russell  Fitton,  of  Gawsworih,  Cork,  2  sovs. 

HEIFERS. 

For  the  best  short-horned  Heifer,  3  years  old,  H.  B. 
Mitchel,  Mitchelsfort,  Cork,  3  sovs. 

For  the  best  Durham  Heifer  under  two  years,  Edward 
J.  Collins,  of  'I'urine  Lodge,  Glanmire,  2  sovs. 

For  the  best  Ayrshire  Heifer,  the  property  of  Robert 
Tigiie,  Esq.,  Cool  more,  Carrigaline,  2  sovs. 

IIORSIS. 

To  Henry  Mitchel,  Mitchelsfort,  for  a  9  years  old 
bay  poney. — 2  sovs. 

SHEEP. 

A  premium  of  5/.  was  awarded,  for  5  fat  and  3  shear 
long-wool  wethers,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Somers 
Payne. 

The  following  were  commended  by  the  Judges  :  — 
Black  cart  stalUon,  the  property  of  S.  K.  Furley,  Sars- 
field-court,  Glanmire,  5  two-shear  long-woolled  ewes, 
property  of  Robert  Briscoe. 

REPORT  ON   AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  award  the  Piizes  for  llie 
Implements  exhibited  at  the  first  Show  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society,  held  at  Cork, 
on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1842,  have  the  honor  of  re- 
porting to  the  Council,  that  having  carefully  inspected 
all  the  implements  exhibited  in  the  .>hovv  yard,  ihey  are 
of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  them,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  entitled  to  commendution  ;  and,  taking  all  circum- 
stances into  coiisideraiion,  especially  that  it  is  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  kind,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society, 
that  the  whole  is  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 
At  the  same  time,  finding  that  no  one  implement  pos- 
sessed any  very  new  ftature  or  superiority  of  design  tr 
construction — they  think  it  mos-t  advisable  to  recom- 
mend all  the  exhibitors  as  deserving  of  some  mark  of 
approbation — varying  the  prizes  according  to  the  ex- 
tent and  general  importance  of  the  implements  in  each 
lot. 

Lot  68. — Richard  Perrolt,  Hanover-street,  Cork. — 
All  the  implements  in  this  lot  were  of  good  workman- 
ship. 'I'he  steam  engine,  in  particular,  simple  and  ef- 
fective, and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes— the 
ploughs  of  good  form  and  well  put  togetlier.— 6  sovs. 

Lot  62, —  Richie  and  Brown,  Fermoy.— The  threshing 
machines  in  this  lot  were  well  designed,  and  of  excel- 
lent workmanship,  with  a  useful  application  of  a  break 
to  regulate  the  motion  and  prevent  accidents.  Tlie 
other  implements  well  constructed,  5  sovs. 

Lot  133.— John  Murphy,  North  Frederick-street, 
Dublin,— This  lot  contained  a  Suffolk  Corn  Drill,  of 
some  merit,  manufactured  in  Ireland,  an  Oat  Crusher 
with  cylinders  and  hopper,  a  zinc  churn,  on  the  plan  of 
Baker's  patent  churn,  with  an  outer  case  to  contain 
water  at  any  temperature,  5  sovs. 

Lot  143.— Courtenay  and  Stephens,  Blackhall-streef, 
Dublin, — A  trench  over  plough,  a  drop  drill  for  ma- 
nure, and  Drummond's  reaping  scythes,  3  sovs. 

Lot  134.— Robert  Law,  Shetieston,  Glasgow. — A 
subsoil  plough,  with  moveable  turn-furrow.  A  neat 
Scotch  cart,and  some  well  constructed  ploughs,  3  sovs. 

Lot  134.— To  ditto. — For  a  simple  machine  to  sow 


turnip  seed,  of  the  price  of  15-;.,  which  seems  well  snited 
for  the  small  farmers  of  this  country,  1  sov. 

Lot  6. — Michael  Hayden,  Tallow.— For  two  swing 
ploughs  of  good  construction,  and  a  scuffkr,  2  sovs. 

Lot  143. — James  Sheridan,  Bridgefoot-street,  Dublin. 
—  For  several  well  constructed  swing  ploughs,  2  sovs. 

Lot  27,— John  Duly,  VVe^t. street,  Tallow.— For  a 
neat  swing  plough,  with  a  furrow  gauge,  1  sov. 

Lot  45, — Timothy  Hurley,  Shannon  Park. — For  a 
well  constructed  swing  plough,  1  tov. 

I,ot  135,  — Saunder  and  Williams,  Uedford. — For  a 
useful  turnip  cutter,  1  sov. 

Lot  146. — Alexander  Francis  Campbell,  Norwich.— 
For  an  ingenious  farming  plough  with  a  wheel  in  the 
body  of  it,  I  sov. 

Lot  60.— Leonard  Keating,  Cashel.— For  a  simple 
ribbing  maching,  1  sov. 

Lot  12G.— Benjamin  Decble,  Cork. — For  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  small  Suffolk  drill,  which  ha*  been  used  in  this 
country  for  some  time,  1  sov. 

Lot  43. — Robert  Briscoe,  jun,,  Ferrnoy,— For  a  neat 
covered  sheep  cart  on  springs,  1  sov. 

Lot  7.— Rev,  Mr.  Townsend,  Aghada.-For  a  small 
liquid  manure  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  run  on  shod 
axle  trees,  1  sov. 

Lot  106.— Dr,  Barter.  — For  a  simple  mode  of  iliresh- 
ing  furze,  I  sov.  This  implement  is  besides  entitled  to 
5  sovs.  offered  by  the  County  of  Cork  Agricultural 
Association,  as  the  simplest  and  best  furze  bruizer.  It 
is  of  a  simple  form  although  of  rude  construction,  and 
with  a  few  improvements  may  be  made  generally  useful 
and  effective. 

BUTTER. 

Leonard  Keating,  of  Garonlea,  Cashel,  got  the  first 
prize  for  butter  saved  for  the  London  market. 


BLACK  THE  WORST  COLOUR  FOR  PAlNT- 
ING  WOOD- WORK  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.- 
There  is  nothing  that  will  prove  this  evil  more  than  by 
observing  the  black  streaks  of  a  ship  after  being  in  a  tro- 
pical climate  for  any  length  of  time.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  wood  round  the  fastenings  is  in  a  state  of 
decay,  while  the  white  work  is  as  sound  as  ever ;  the 
planks  that  are  painted  black  will  be  found  split  in  all 
directions,  while  the  frequent  necessity  of  caulking  a 
ship  in  that  situation  likewise  adds  to  the  common  de- 
struction ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  piece  of 
wood  painted  white  will  be  preserved  from  pvrishing 
as  long  again,  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  a  simila'r 
piece  painted  black,  especially  in  a  tropical  climate,  I 
have  heard  many  men  of  considerable  experience  say 
that  black  is  good  for  nothing  on  wood,  as  it  possesses 
DO  body  to  exclude  the  weather.  This  is,  indeed, 
partly  the  case  ;  but  a  far  greater  evil  than  this  attends 
the  ust;  of  black  paint,  which  ought  entirely  to  exclude 
its  use  on  any  work  out  of  doors,  viz.— its  properly  of 
absorbing  heat.  A  black  unpolished  surface  is  the 
greatest  absorber  and  radiator  of  heat  known  ;  while  a 
white  suiface,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  bad  absorber  and 
radiator  of  the  same  ;  consequently,  black  paint  is  more 
pernicious  to  the  wood  then  white.  Wood  having  a 
black  surface  will  imbibe  considerably  more  heat  in  the 
same  temperature  of  climate  than  if  that  surface  was 
while  ;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  easily  conclude 
that  the  pores  of  wood  of  any  nature  will  have  a 
tendency  to  expand,  and  rend  it  in  all  directions,  when 
exposed  under  such  circumstances  ;  the  water  of  course 
being  admitted,  causes  a  gradual  and  progressive 
decay,  which  must  be  imperceptibly  increasing:  from 
every  change  of  weather.  'I'he  remedy  to  so  great  an 
evil  is  particularly  simple,  vii.—  by  using  w  bite  instead 
of  black  paint,  which  not  only  forms  a  better  suiface, 
but  is  a  preventive  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  is  more 
impervious  to  the  moisture.  The  saving  of  expence 
would  also  be  immense,  and,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
men  of  practical  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  my 
assertion.— Trasji.  Society  of  Arts, 
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EAST  RIDING  YORKSHIRE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  July,  the  annual 
show  of  stock,  agricultural  implements,  &;c.,  be- 
fore the  East  Riding  Agricultural  Association,  took 
place  at  Beverley,  under  circumstances  of  a  highly 
auspicious  character.  The  weather  was  all  that 
the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  association  could 
have  wished.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
show,  the  town  of  Beverley  and  its  immediate 
neighhourhood  gave  unequivocal  indications  of 
the  approaching  bustle  and  animation  of  the  cattle 
show — and  many  gentlemen  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  resident  at  great  distances,  and  who 
consequently  could  not  have  reached  the  scene  of 
action  if  they  had  left  home  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  took  up  their  rendezvous  at  the  different 
inns  on  that  evening.  On  Tuesday  evening,  like- 
wise, ihe  servants  of  the  association  were  husily 
occupied  in  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
exhibition  of  "  fat  beasts,"  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, the  work  of  "  cunning"  handicrafts- 
men. The  fields  on  which  the  exhibition  took 
place  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town,  close 
upon  Westwood,  the  beautiful  and  valuable  domain 
of  the  freemen  of  Beverley,  and  adjoining  the  high 
road  from  York  to  Hull.  The  fields  in  question, 
which  belong  to  Mr.  James  Skelton,  of  the  Rose 
and  Crown  Inn,  lie  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
gently  inclined  plane,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
for  such  an  exhibition  as  a  cattle  show.  These 
fields  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  hedge, 
one  of  them  being  devoted  entirely  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  stock,  and  the  other  principally  for  the 
show  of  the  implements,  but  for  some  bulls  and 
mares  in  foal  as  well. 

THE  SHOW-YARD. 

Wednesday  was  ushered  in  hy  one  of  the  love- 
liest mornings  we  have  experienced  for  a  long 
time.  Numberless  arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the 
surrounding  country  took  place  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  usual  stillness  of  the  rural  town  was 
broken  by  the  rattling  of  carriages,  the  prancing 
of  horses,  the  voices  of  men,  and  now  and  then 
by  the  lowing  of  oxen  and  the  bleating  of  tlie 
woolly  sheep.  All  kinds  of  vehicles  were  in  re- 
quisition, and  the  yards  of  the  principal  inns 
presented  a  bustling,  if  not  in  many  instances  a 
confused,  appearance.  The  coaches  from  Hull 
were  crowded  to  excess,  some  of  the  passengers 
being  forced,  from  want  of  room  elsewhere,  to 
rest  their  limbs  upon  the  places  usually  assigned 
for  luggage.  Great  numbers  of  horsemen  and 
pedestrians  also  reached  the  town  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  judges,  we  under- 
stand, as  well  as  some  leading  agriculturists, 
reached  Beverley  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
show.  And  we  are  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  remarking  en  passant,  that  we  heard  some  skil- 
ful farmers  speak  highly  of  the  crops  of  hay  on 
some  parts  of  the  road  between  Hull  and  Beverley. 
This  we  think  worth  mentioning  amid  the  general 
complaints  we  hear  uttered  all  over  of  a  light  and 
thin  crop  of  this  valuable  food.  Long  before  nine 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  great  num- 
bers had  assembled  in  the  show-yard,  which,  as 
usual  on  such  occasions,  was  the  grand  point  of 
attraction.  Immediately  after  nine  o'clock,  the 
stock  for  exhibition  began  to  arrive,  and  con- 
tinued pouring  in  until  the  period  which  was  the 


limit,  by  the  regulations  of  the  association,  for  the 
reception  of  stock  upon  the  ground.  The  grounds 
soon  became  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  association,  who 
arrived  in  great  numbers  between  ten  and  eleven. 
The  members  were  admitted  free,  non-members 
paid  a  shilling  each  for  admission.  Throughout 
the  day  no  fewer  than  between  two  and  three 
thousand  people  visited  the  grounds,  so  that  a 
handsome  sum  must  thereby  have  been  realised  by 
the  society.  On  the  first  field  an  extensive  plat- 
form was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  members  and 
the  public,  from  which  an  excellent  view  could  be 
had  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  judges  ex- 
amined the  horses,  &c.  The  exhibition  of  the 
stock  was,  we  regret  to  say,  in  some  particulars 
not  so  good  as  at  the  last  show.  We  need  not 
here  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  and  numbers  of  the  animals  shown,  as  we 
annex  a  complete  list  of  the  competitors  in  each 
class,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  carry  off  the  prizes. 

The  large  Assembly  Room  in  Norwood  was  fitted 
up  as  a  Dining  Hall.  Five  tables  were  laid  in  the 
i-oom  running  lengthways  from  the  folding  doors  to 
the  orchestra  or  ladies'  gallery.  At  the  top  of  the 
room  there  was  a  raised  cross  table,  at  which  sat 
the  chairman  and  some  cf  the  principal  gentlemen 
who  attended  the  meeting.  The  ladies'  gallery 
was  very  thinly  attended,  only  a  few  being  present. 
This  large  room,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  built 
a  few  years  ago,  and  cost  2700L,  raised  by  a  uum- 
of  gentlemen  and  others  in  shares  of  10/.  each. 
On  this  occasion  four  silver  cups,  value  10/.  each, 
were  awarded.  Some  of  these  were  placed  on  a 
recess  behind  the  chairman  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and  were  much  admired.  Four  silver 
medals  were  also  on  this  occasion  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  judges  for  extra  stock. 

The  dinner,  which  was  excellent,  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Burrell,  of  the  White  Horse  Inn. 
About  300  sat  down  at  about  half-past  three 
o'clock. 

During  the  entire  day  of  the  exhibiiion,  Mr. 
James  Boyce,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
animated  by  a  hearty  desire  for  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  contributed  his  valuable  services  on 
the  show-ground,  and  was  exceedingly  obliging 
to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Jas.  Walker,  Esq.,  of 
Sand  Hutton,  and  among  the  gentlemen  present  we 
observed  the  following  : — John  Collins,  Esq.,  of 
Danthorpe  ;  E.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Routh  ;  James 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scarboro' ;  Charles  Whlttaker,  Esq., 
of  Melton  Hill ;  Wm.  Stickney,  Esq.,  of  Ridgmont, 
near  Hull  ;  Richard  Wiley,  Esq.,  of  Beverley  ; 
Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Waudby  ;  David  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Cherry  Burton,  near  Beverley  ;  Geo. 
Liddeli,  Esq.,  of  Hull ;  P.  Tigar,  Esq.,  the  Mayor 
of  Beverley  ;  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  of  Middleton  ; 
Robert  Denison,  Esq.,  Clifford  Pease,  Esq.,  Joseph 
Robinson  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Hesslewood  ;  J.  G.  Can- 
krien,  Esq.,  of  Anlaby  House  ;  George  Coulson, 
Esq.,  of  Cottingham  Castle  j  Rev.  James  Blow,  of 
Goodmanham  ;  E.  Hutton,  Esq.,  D.  Burton,  jun., 
Esq.,  Joseph  Peas,  Esq.,  of  Hesslewood  ;  the  Rev. 
—  Whateley,  Rise  ;  Jonathan  Harrison,  Esq.,  P. 
Saltmarshe,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarshe  ;  A.  Empson, 
Esq.,  J.  Fludson,  Esq.,  of  Beverley  ;  H.  Hill,  Esq., 
of  Sledmere  Field  ;  James  Sprott,  Esq.,  James 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scarboro'  j  E.  R.  Godbold,  Esq. ;  Wm. 
Raines,  Esq. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS 

Attracted   great  crowds   throughout  the   day  on 
accouiit  of  the  great  numbers  exhibited.    There 
were  not,  however,  many  novelties  in  this  part  of 
the  show  ground.     The  principal  machines  which 
could  be  called  new  were,  an  ingenious  steamer 
for  steaming  potatoes  or  any  other  kind  of  vege- 
table (for  which  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  exhi- 
bitor, Mr.  Da'e,  of  Beverley  and  Bridlington},  and 
a  patent  ca<!t-iron   plough,  exhibited,  we  believe, 
by  Messrs.  R.  and  F.  Grassby,  March.     Mr.  Geo. 
Wilson,  of  Coldstream,  Berwickshire,  shewed  an 
improved  sherp-dipping   apparatus.     'J'his   appa- 
ratus  had    never   before   been   exhibited   in   this 
county,  and  thousands  of  sheep  may  he  dipped  in 
it  without  a  single  drop  of  the  poisonous  liquid 
being  wasted.    The  most  extensive  exhibition  of 
implements  on  this  occasion  was  as  usual  by  Mr. 
William    Crosskill,   manufacturer   of  agricultural 
machinery,   Beverley  Iron  Works.     Amongst  the 
numerous  implements   exhibited  by  this  spirited 
and  enterprising  gentleman,  may  be  jjarticularised 
the   following  : — Four-horse  portable   peg  drum 
thrashin^j   machine,  with  one  rake  and   blower  ; 
four-horse  fixture  peg  drum   machine,  with  two 
rakes    and    blower  ;    six-horse  ditto,    peg   drum 
machine,  with  two  rakes  and  blower,  to  work  with 
a  steam  engine ;  six-horse  thrashing  machine,  on 
a   new   and   simple   principle;  four-horse  ditto; 
three  horse  ditto  ;  two-horse  ditto.     Smooth  cast- 
iron  rollers,  each  in  two  parts,  as  follows  : — 36 
inches  diameter,  6  feet  long,  30  by  8  ditto,  30  by  6 
ditto,  2i  by  8  ditto,  24  by  6  ditto,  20  by  8  ditto,  20 
by   6   ditto,  six  coulter  drills  for  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  beans,  and  made  to  sow  three  rows  of 
turnips  ;  presser  drills,  for  three  rows  ditto,  with- 
out (hill ;  presser  drill,  for  two  rows  ditto,  with- 
out drill ;  turnip  drill,  for  one  row,  with  apparatus 
to  sow  ashes  and  bones  ;  gardener's  turnip  cutters, 
fitied  with  wheels  to  move  about  upon  ;  common 
turnip  cutters  for  sheep  and  cattle  ;  ditto  for  cattle 
only  ;  crank  turnip  cutters,  for  sheep  only  ;  circu- 
lar ditto,  for  ditto ;  hand  turnip-chopper  ;  straw- 
cutters,    two-horse,    can   be  applied  to  thrashing 
machines,  warranted  to  cut  200  bushels  per  hour; 
a  two-horse  driving  part,  for  a  straw  cutter  ;  hand 
8traw  cutters  ;  ditto  oat  mill,  bean  mill,  malt  mills, 
linseed  and  rapecalve  mills,  four-horse  power,  will 
grind  200  bushels  per  hour  ;  linseed  and  rapecake 
crushers,  ditto,  small  size;  ditto,  ditto,  hay-making 
machines  ;  Gram's  patent  hay  and  corn  rake  ;  iron 
drill  harrow  ;  scufflcrs  ;  iron  ditto  ;  barley  faulter- 
ing  machine  ;  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  cultivator,  which 
was  awarded  prizes  at  Liverpool  and  Hull,  1841  ; 
Biddell's   scarifier;  Wilkee's   drag  harrow;  Fin- 
layson's  ditto  ;  potatoe  steamers,  upon  a  new  and 
simple   plan,   invented    by  Mr.   W.  C. ;    potatoe 
washer ;     ditto   (another    plan)  ;     grass-mowing 
machines,    for     lawns    and     grass    plots  ;     corn 
weighing  machines  ;  machines  for  weighing  live 
j     sheep  or  wool  packs  ;    coal    weighing  machines  ; 
I     fly   (commonly    called   Jack)    trap,  to  take  them 
from   the  turnips ;  hand-hoes  ;    Crosskill's  liquid 
manure  cart,  holding  200  gallons,  with  pump  at- 
tached, fitted  with  a  portable  pipe  ;  ditto,  without 
I     pump  and  patent  pipe  ;  Crosskill's  corn-dressing 
I     machines,    with    riddles   and   screens   for  wheat, 
I     barley,  oats,  and  beans,  will  dress  20  quarters  per 
I     hour ;  ditto,  30  ditto — this  machine  was  awarded 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Highland   Society,  held  at 
Berwick,  September  30,  1841  ;  Crosskill's  patent 
clod-crusher  roller. 


Mr.  John  Dale,  ironmonger,  Beverley  and  Brid- 
lington, exhibited  1  nine-row  corn  drill,  1  blowing 
machine,  1  improved  Gardner's  patent  turnip- 
cutter  for  sheep,  1  ditto  for  beasts,  1  hand  turnip- 
cutter  on  wheels  with  circular  mouth-piece  for 
sheep,  1  cake  mill,  1  Grant's  patent  wick  rakes,  1 
improved  Finlayson's  harrow  with  teeth  or  socks, 
1  wheel  plough,  one  ditto  with  skim  coulter,  I 
L.  H.  Plough,  6  B.M.  ditto,  1  steam  pan  for  steam- 
ing potatoes  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetables,  I 
steelyard  beam  and  iron  frame  for  weighing  sacks 
of  corn. 

Mr.  John  Dry,  of  Beverley,  patent  corn  dressing 
machine  maker,  exhibited  an  improved  thrashing 
machine  by  horse-power,  &c. 

Mr.  Robert  Towse,  North  Burton,  exhibited  2 
horse  cultivators,  1  turnip  scruffier  and  skimmer, 
and  a  Dutch  plough. 

Messrs.  Barnett  and  Ashton,  of  the  Britannia 
Foundry,  opposite  the  New  Baths,  Humber  Bank, 
Hull,  exhibited  7  patent  ploughs  of  different  con- 
struction, namely,  an  iron  wheel  plough,  an  iron 
swing  plough,  3  wheel  ploughs,  2  swing  ploughs, 
and  6  sets  of  patent  zigzag  iron  harrows. 

The  show  of  implements  gave  great  satisfaction, 
and  was  highly  honourable  to  the  East  Riding 
Agricultural  Association. 

JUDGES'  NAMES. 

For  Horses  and  Pigs. — T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Crox- 
by;  S.  Robson,  Esq.,  Wyham ;  E.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Armin. 

For  Cattle  and  Sheep. — J.Garbutt,  Esq.,  Man- 
dall  ;  W.  Bartholomew,  Esq.,  Goltho ;  F.  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  Appleby. 

For  Implements. — Mr.  P.  Gofton,  Dowthorpc 
Hall  ;  Mr.  Harrison,  Leven  Hall,  Garth  ;  Mr.  W. 
Chapman,  Lund  Wold  ;  Mr.  J.  Botterill,  East- 
horpe  ;  Mr.  W.  Moore,  15urn  Butts. 

The  cloth  having  been  drawn. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the  Queen. 
(^Loud  apphuse). 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  propose  to  them  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  was  many  years  since  the  health  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  drunk  in  England — 
(hear) — and  now,  as  they  had  an  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  these  realms,  he  thought  they  could 
not  do  better  than  embrace  the  opportunity  which 
then  presented  itself  of  evincing  their  loyalty,  and 
by  drinking  his  health.  (Applanse).  He  begged 
to  propose  the  "  Health  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales.''  The  toast  was  most  heartdy 
responded  to  by  the  company. 

The  Chairman. — If  any  man  during  the  short 
time  he  has  resided  in  this  country  had  won  for 
himself  golden  opinions,  it  was  the  distinguished 
individual  whose  health  he  was  about  to  propose 
to  them  (hear),  one  who  shared  with  her  Majesty 
not  only  in  all  the  enjoyments  and  all  the  splendours 
of  royalty,  but  the  participator,  also,  of  those 
dangers  which  providence  in  his  mercy  to  them — ■ 
to  those  present — and  to  the  nation  at  large— 
(hear) — had  averted  from  their  royal  persons. 
(Applause).  He  gave  them  the  "Health  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert."  {Applause). 

The  Chairman. — He  had  not  tried  to  use  any 
inducements  to  persuade  them  to  drink  the  toasts 
which  he  had  already  offered  to  their  notice— and 
he  felt  confident  that  the  one  which  he  was  now 
about  to  propose  to  them  would  meet  the  same  cor- 
dial approbation  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
others,    (llear).    Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Dowager 
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had,  during  tbe  time  she  has  resided  in  this  coun- 
try, shown  so  much  beneficence— so  much  libe- 
rality and  kindness — and  had  done  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  country — that  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  rejoice  at  having  the  op- 
jjortunity  of  drinking  her  good  health.  (Loud 
applause).  He  proposed  '■  Qneen  Adelaide  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  (Rapturovs  Ap2)laufe). 

The  Chairman. — The  next  toast  upon  the  list 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  to  them  was 
the  Archbishop  of  Yorii  and  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese.  (ApplauseJ.  He  begged  to  propose  "  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio- 
cise."     {Much  applause). 

The  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  of  Middleton,  rose 
to  return  thanks,  but  in  consequence  of  the  loud 
and  continued  cheering  which  followed  his  rising 
he  was  for  some  time  inaudible.  He  said  he  much 
regretted  that  his  friend,  the  Venerable  Archdea- 
con VVilberforce,  was  not  present  there  that  day, 
who  would  have  returned  thanks  for  the'honour 
which  tbey  had  done  the  church  in  a  much  abler 
manner  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  do.  He  might, 
however,  observe  that  the  clergy  are  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  It  was 
true  that  the  clergy  were  precluded  from  farming 
much  land,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  enjoy 
those  incomes  which  resulted  from  agriculture. 
He  was  sure,  however,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  friends  of  this  country  would  be  so 
united  together,  that  they  would  join  hand  in  hand 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare,  and  he  was  sure 
they  would  not  wish  to  see  the  clergy  depressed  in 
circumstances.  (Applause).  He  was  convinced 
from  their  acquaintance  with  them,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  the  church,  that  they  would  give  the 
clergy  credit  for  doing  as  much  good  as  lay  in  their 
power.  He  begged  leave  to  thank  them  for  the 
honour  they  had  done  to  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  there  was  much  business 
relative  to  the  East  Riding  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion before  them,  he  should  be  unwilling  to  do 
more  than  name  the  next  toast — the  Army  and 
Navy  of  England.  (Applause),  Rut  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  pass  without  calling  their  attention  to 
the  very  brilliant  achievements  so  recently  dis- 
played by  our  army  in  India,  where,  in  the  face  of 
an  eneiTiy  possessing  every  advantage  over  our 
soldiers  from  their  desultory  species  of  welfare,  so 
suitable  for  keeping  possession  of  the  passes  of  the 
country,  they  have  shown  that  nothing  is  invinci- 
ble to  our  British  troops,  composed  of  brave  and 
well-disciplined  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  skil- 
ful and  gallant  British  officers.  (Loud  applause). 
Through  these  means  great  successes  had  been 
achieved  in  India.  And  these  were  successes  of 
the  very  greatest  importance,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  as  tending  to  strengthen  British  power, 
and  to  restore  the  influence  of  British  councils  in 
India.  (Loud  ajiplause).  Therefore  it  was  that 
they  who  were  living  at  home  in  peace  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  comfort  should  drink  the 
healths  of  those  men  who  had  gone  forth  ia  de- 
fence of  this  country,  ready  to  sacrifice  their  com- 
forts, their  health,  and,  if  requisite,  their  lives,  for 
the  benefit  of  England.  {Applause).  He  gave 
"The  Army  and  Navy  of  England."  The  toast 
was  drank  with  all  the  honours. 

Capt.  GoDJiOLU  of  her  ftlajesty's  87th  regiment 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  army. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.-— He  now  came  to  the  more  im- 


mediate business  of  the  association  connected  with 
that  meeting.  He  held  in  his  hand  letters  from 
Lord  Hotham,  Mr.  Broadley,  and  Mr.  Bethell,  each 
of  whom  regretted  his  absence  from  that  meeting. 
He  would  read  to  them  the  letter  which  had  been 
received  from  Lord  Hoiham.  It  was  dated  Lon- 
don, July  22,  1842,  and  was  to  the  following 
effect: — "Gentlemen,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret  and  mortification  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  announce  to  you  my  inability  to  attend  at 
Beverley  on  Wednesday  next,  and  perform  in  per- 
son the  duties  of  the  situation  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  of  President  of  the  Agricultural 
Association  of  the  East  Riding.  If  I  felt  concern- 
ed at  having  a  similar  announcement  to  make  last 
year,  you  mav  imagine  how  doubly  painful  it  is  to 
me  to  have  on  this  occasion  to  repeat  it.  But  I  am 
still  suffering  from  the  severe  illness  by  which  I 
was  attacked  thirteen  months  ago,  and  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  me  giving  attention  to  public 
busines?  of  any  kind,  and  which  indeed  confines 
me  almost  wholly  to  my  room.  Way  I  beg  that 
you  cause  this  apology  to  be  made  for  my  absence, 
and  believe  n)e,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient 
humble  servant. — Hotham."  (The  letter  was 
addressed,  we  understand,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee).  The  letter  which  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Broadley  was  dated  25th  July,  from  No. 
15,  Charles-street,  St.  James's-street,  and  was  as 
follows: — "My  dear  Sir:  I  have  delayed  almost 
until  the  last  moment  writing  to  you,  hoping  I 
would  have  been  able  to  make  such  arrangements 
with  respect  to  my  public  and  private  duties  and 
engagements,  as  would  have  allowed  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  East  Riding 
Agricultural  Association  on  Wednesday  next.  But 
finding  this  to  be  impracticable  I  am  most  unwil- 
lingly compelled  to  request  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  express  to  the  association  my  great  re- 
gret and  disappointment  at  being  unable  to  meet 
them  on  that  occasion — an  occasion  when  I  was  the 
more  particularly  anxious  to  be  present  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  laws  affecting  agricultural  produce. — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours 
Henrv  Broadley."  This  was  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meetiug.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Bethell  was  dated  "  Rise,  near  Hull,  July  l(i,"  and 
was  as  follows  : — "  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  your 
notice  of  the  Agricultural  meeting  at  Beverley.  I 
am  soiTy  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend 
it,  as  I  leave  home  this  morning,  and  shall  not  re- 
turn till  the  York  assizes.  Be  so  kind  as  to  ex- 
press my  regret  to  Mr.  Walker  (who  will,  1  sup- 
pose, preside  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Hotham),  at 
my  not  being  able  to  pay  my  respects  to  him  on 
the  occasion. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  R.  Bethell.''  This  letter  was  addressed 
to  J.  Boyes,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
He  (the  Chairman)  regretted  the  absence  of  Lord 
Hotham  and  Mr.  Broadley,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
they  had  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bethell's  company 
that  day.     He  had  now  to  read  the 

AWARD  OF  THE  PRIZES, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

labourers    and    servants    in    nUSBANDUV. 

Labourer  in  husbandry,  who  has  not  occupied 
more  than  half  an  acre  of  land,  who  has  brought 
up  and  placed  out  to  service  the  greatest  number 
of  children,  without  receiving  parochial  relief. 

First  candidate — William  Carr,  EUerker,  nine 
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children  (no  relief,  seven  children  in  service,  and 
married,  two  at  home,  aged  17  and  9)  HI. 

Second  candidate— John  Gibson,  Cherry  Burton, 
seven  children  born,  six  now  living,  three  in  ser- 
vice, and  three  at  home;  oldest  at  home  19,  and 
youngest  12  (no  relief)  11, 

In  this  class  there  were  three  other  candidates, 
namely— John  Grajitham,  Catwick,  seven  chil- 
dren (no  relief).  Richard  Johnson,  Ke\ingham 
(certificate  not  delivered  in  time).  Joel  Staiher, 
Holrae-on-the-Wolds,  nine  children  'no  relieQ. 
—This  man  could  not  be  considered  a  candidate, 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  and  informality 
of  his  certificate. 

Servants  in  husbandry  or  shepherds  (being  un- 
married persons)  will  be  extended  to  those  who 
have  lived  in  several  places,  provided  they  have 
lived  not  less  than  four  years  in  each  service. 

First  candidate — Joseph  Cooper,  Heppleworth, 
shepherd,  39  years,  31. 

Second  candidate — Richard  Smith,  Uncleby, 
shepherd,  3.5  years  7  months,  1/. 

In  this  class  there  were  other  two  candidates, 
namely — INIatthew  Frier,  Beilby,  30  years,  34 
weeks,  and  3  days — (obtained  first  premium  last 
j'ear).  Thomas  Whitty,  with  Mr.  Swaddle,  Kil- 
lingraves,  10  years. 

Labourer  in  husbandry  who  has  worked  the 
longest  time  upon  one  or  more  farms,  provided  he 
has  not  worked  less  than  seven  years  on  each 
farm,  without  receiving  parochial  relief,  except  on 
account  of  sickness  or  accident. 

First  candidate — Peter  Taffinder,  Balkholme, 
50  years,  Duncoates  Farm,  3/. 

Second  candidate— William  Purdon,  AVaudby, 
47  years  8  months,  1/. 

In  this  class  there  were  eleven  other  candidates, 
namely — William  Carr,  with  Mr.  Arton  and  suc- 
cessors, Ellerker,  35  years,  one  farm.  John 
Knowles,  with  Mr,  Richardson,  Sutton,  27  years, 
one  farm.  William  Lamb,  Kirby  Grindalythe,  41 
years  on  two  farms.  Christopher  Masscn,  with 
Mr.  L.  B.  Earnshaw,  Hessle,  24  years,  one  farm. 
Thomas  Story,  with  Messrs.  Shillito,  Preston,  40 
years,  one  farm.  Thomas  Foster,  Emswell,  30 
years  8  months,  one  farm.  Robert  Thurlow, 
Lockington,  42  years,  7  months.  William  Wilson, 
8  years  and  3  months  with  Thomas  Chapman,  and 
30  years  4  months  at  Rectory  Farm,  Lockington, 
38  years  4  months.  Joel  Stather,  Holme-on-the- 
Wolds,  27  years  5  months,  one  farm.  Robert 
Lceman,  14  years  with  Mr.  Marr,  9  years  with 
Mr.  Butler,  and  17  years  with  Mr.  Wm.  Jackson, 
Skidby,  40  years,  3  farms.  John  Gibson,  Cherry 
Burton,  27  years,  2  farms  (8  years  Mr.  Purdon, 
and  19  years  D.  Burton,  Esq.,  no  relief). 

Labourer  in  husbandry,  not  occupying  more 
than  two  acres  of  land,  who  has  brought 
up  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  has 
never  received  parochial  relief,  except  in  sickness, 
('then  the  amount  received  to  be  stated  in  his  certi- 
ficate"), or  who  has  struggled  against  the  expenses 
attendant  on  sickness,  without  applying  to  the  parish, 
and  who  can  produce  the  best  character  from  his 
employer,  all  the  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  adjudging  the  same.  Offered  by  W. 
D.  T.  Duesbery,  Esq.,  Skelton. 

First  candidnte — Robert  Lea'man  Skidby,  12  chil- 
dren b;;rn,  2  died  young,  5  died  between  12  and  23, 
;ind  5  in  service  and  married,  18s.  paid  for  nurse 
when  wife  ill,  £3. 

Second  candidate — John  Slingsby,  Etton,  12  chil- 
dren, 8  living,  two  in  service   and  six  married.    Re- 


lief, 2s.  a  week  for  about  six  months  when  his  wife 
died,  ho  bad  then  4  children  all  young,  one  child 
died  at  18,  another  at  9,  and  2  when  infants,  £2. 

There  were  four  other  candidates,  namely,  William 
Carr  Ellerker,  9  children  born,  nil  now  living,  7  in 
service,  2  at  home,  17  and  9,  no  relief.  John  Gract- 
liara,  Catwick,  7  children,  no  relief, — on  account  of 
the  excellency  of  Lis  character,  five  shillings 
awarded.  Richard  Johnson,  Keyingham,  certificate 
not  in  time.  Joel  Stathor,  Holme-on-the-Wolds,  9 
children,  no  relief. 

SHEPHERDS. 
Shepherd,  or   other  person,  who  has    reared    the 
greatest  j)roportionate  number  of  lambs,   with  the 
least  loss  of  ewes  and  lambs,  from  a  flock  exceeding 
150  ewes. 

No.  of  Lambs 

Ewes  pro-      Ewes      living 
duced  lambs,    died.     June  1. 
John  Harrison,  Mr.  W.Johnson, 

Riplingham  Grange,  £3.  ..123  0  213 
U.  Goodill,  Mr.  Sample,  Bish, 

Burton,  £l.  ..  ..137         0         225 

G.  Holliday,  R.  Fawsitt,  Esq., 

Hunsley,  5s.  ..  ..240         0         366 

W.   Lamplugh,    Mr.   R.    Lam- 
plough,   Langtoft,    5s.       ..    208         0         317 
T.  Weiburn,Mr.  W.  Simpson, 

Walkington,  5s 170         0         265 

There  were  other  seven  candidates,  namely — 
Thomas  Clark,  Mr.  John  VVhipp,  Etton.  Sawdon 
Wiles,  Rlr.  J.  Burdass,  Bessinghy.  T.  Carton,  Mrs. 
Hopper,  Rudston.  J.  Tranmer,  Sir  T.  Sykes,  Ed- 
dlethorpe.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  T.  Harrison,  Leven. 
J.  Anderson,  Mr.  Layborne,  Eske.  J.  Mowthorp, 
Mr.  H.Hiil,  Sledmere  Field. 

Shepherd,  or  other  person  who  has  reared  (he 
greatest  proportionate  number  of  lambs,  with  the 
least  loss  of  ewes  and  lambs,  from  a  flock  exceeding 
50  ewes,  and  not  exceeding  150  ewes. 

A.  Middlemas,  IMr.  S.   Judd, 

Naburn,   £3 150         0         254 

Walter   Wilson,  Mr.   William 

Allen,  Thorp  I5assett,  £1...  107  0  170 
J.  Witty,   Mr.   Swift,    Holme, 

5s 77         1         138 

—  Goodill,  Mr.  Fisher,  Leck- 

onfield,  5s.   ..  ..  ..    105         0         175 

There  were  other  five  competitors,  namely, — 
Robt.  Rodger,  Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  Hempholme.  T. 
Hopper,  Mr.  J.  Hopper,  Wctwang.  J.  Smith,  Mr. 
T.  Hotham,  Lund.  C.  Wright,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  Mar- 
ket Weighlon.  W.  Witty,  Mr.  Bainton,  Beverley 
Parks. 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Class  1. —  Bulls  of  any  age,  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  one  year  and 
four  months,  £7,  for  St.  Martin  ^roan)  bred  by  A. 
I>.  Maynard,  Esq.,  Mnrton,  near  Ripon,  calved  the 
27th  of  March,  1841,  got  by  Cavendish  the  2d  from 
Daisy  by  Red  Robin  (2492;. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  1  year  4 
months ;  Thomas  Windass,  Beverley  Parks,  7 
months;  John  Collins,  Danthorpe,  "  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby,"  5  ypars  6  months  ;  Joseph  Watson,  Kirkella 
Grange,  "Vendor,"  1  year  2  months;  R.  W.  Stra- 
ker,  Riplingham,  ''  Belshazzar,"  4  years ;  John 
Leak,  Seatcn.  "  Young  Gainford,"  1  year  4  months  ; 
C.  Jordison,  Lockington, '' Gaylad,"  1  year  2  months  ; 
Robert  Danby,  Routb,  11  months;    Peter  Golton, 
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Dowthorpe  Hall,  "  Blaize,"  2  years  2  months  ;  Ro- 
bert Fisher,  Leckonfield,  "  Master  Wid,"  2  years  6 
months. 

Class  2. — Bulls  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 
Joseph  Watson,  Kirkella  Grange,  "  Vendor,"!  year 
2  months,  £3,  bred  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Waudby. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  1  year  4 
montiis  ;  Thomas  Windas,  Beverley  Parks,  7 
months;  John  Collins,  Danthorpe,  "Boy,"  8 
months  ;  Joseph  Watson,  Kirkella  Grange,  "  Ven- 
dor," 1  year  2  months  ;  John  Leak,  Seaton,  ''  Young 
Gainford,"  1  year  -i  months  ;  C.  Jordison,  Locking- 
ton,  "  Gaylad,"  1  year  2  months  j  Robert  Danby, 
Routh,  11  months.  (A  bull  shev.-n  in  this  class  ob- 
tained the  premium  in  Class  1.) 

Class  3. — Cows  of  any  age,  in  calf  or  milk,  John 
Collins,  Danthorpe,  "  Venus  de  Medicis,"£l,  bred 
by  himself. 

Competitors. — Thomas  Windas,  Beverley  Parks  ; 
Robert  Oxtoby,  Wansford ;  John  Collins,  Dan- 
thorpe, "  Madame  Grisi";  John  Collins,  Danthorpe, 
"Florentine  Venus";  John  Collins,  Danthorpe, 
"  Venus  de  Medicis";  llev.  D.  Ferguson,  Walking- 
ton  ;  John  Dickinson,  Birdsall ;  William  Watson, 
West  Ella  Grange;  James  Thompson,  Beverley; 
John  Botterill,  Easthorpc ;  John  Botteril),  East- 
horpe. 

Class  4. — Heifers  above  two  and  under  three 
years  old,  in  calf;  John  Collins,  Danthorpe,  "  For- 
tuna,"  £o,  aged  2  years  and  11  months,  and  bred  by 
M  .  Collins. 

Competitors.— Mr.  Swaddle,  Killingraves  ;  John 
Collins,  Danthorpe,  "  Fortuna";  Williim  Watson, 
West  Ella  Grange. 

Class  5. — Heifers  under  two  years  old,  John 
Botterill,  Easthorpe,  £2. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Swaddle,  Killingraves  ;  Wil- 
liam Watson,  West  Ella  Grange;  William  Watson, 
West  Ella,  Grange  ;  William  Watson,  West  Ella 
Grange ;  Mr.  Holland,  Eppleworth  ;  John  Botterill, 
Easthorpe;  John  Botterill,  Easthorpe. 

SHEEP. 

Class  6. — Rams  of  any  age,  for  general  farming 
purposes,  being  the  sole  property  of  the  exhibitor, 
John  Taylor,  Burnham,  £lO. 

Competitors. — John  Taylor,  Burnham  ;  John  Tay- 
lor, Burnham;  John  Taylor,  Burnham;  George 
Bobinson,  Carnaby ;  George  Bobinson,  Carnaby; 
Samuel  Judd,  York ;  Samuel  Judd,  York;  Robert 
Foster,  Lutton  ;  George  Leighton,  Osgodby  ;  John 
Simpson,  Hunmanby  ;  John  Simpson,  Hunmanby, 
George  Leighton,  Osgodby. 

Class  7. — Pen  of  seven  wether  shearlings  bied 
by  and  the  bond  fide  property  of  the  shower  ;  a  sil- 
ver cup,  value  ten  guineas  (offered  by  Lord  Ho- 
tham,  M.P.)  with  a  sweepstakes  of  £1  each  added. 
George  Piercy,  Kirkburn  ;  one  year  old. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Wilberforce,  Wetwang  ;  John 
Foster,  Southburn  ;  Henry  Hill,  Sledmere  Field  ; 
Peter  Gofton,  Dowthorpe  Hall;  Robert  Danby, 
Routh  ;  George  Piercy,  Kirkburn. 

Class  8. — Pen  of  fivegimmer  shearlings,  bred  by 
and  the  hcnu  fide  property  of  the  shower;  a  silver 
cup,  value  ten  guineas  goffered  by  James  Walker, 
Esq.,  of  Sand  Hutton),  with  a  sweepstakes  of  20s. 
added.     Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby. 

Entkies. — John  Foster,  Southburn  ;  Mr,  Hornby, 
Flotmanby;  Henry  Hill,  Sledmere  Field;  E.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Routh  ;  Timothy  Wheatley,  Neswick  ; 
Mr.  Etherington,  Spring  Dale ;  Mr.  Harland,  Holme. 

Class  9. —  Pen  of  five  breeding  ewes,  tiiat  hare 
suckled  lambs  up  to  the  time  of  the  show  •,  the  lambs 


to  be  shown  with  the  ewes.     Mr.  Mathlson,  Bever- 
ley Parks,  £3;  E.  W.  Smith,  Esq..  Routh,  £1. 
Only  two  competitors. 

HORSES. 

Class  10. — Stallions  for  hunters  that  have  served 
lialf-bred  mares,  at  not  more  than  £3  3s.  each,  cup 
('offered  by  H.  Broadiey,  Esq.,  M.P.)  value  £10; 
JMrs.  Crump,  Skidby,  "  Falcon.'' 

Competitors — William  Bower,  Pickering  Marshes, 
"  Marcion";  John  Scholfield,  Flasfleet,  "Hunman- 
by"; Henry  Hill,  Sledmere  Field,  "  INIemnon  Junior"; 
Henry  Fusse)',  Sproatley,  "  Dash";  Mrs.  Crump, 
Skidby,"  Falcon''j  Thomas Howden, Great  Driffield, 
"  Cavendish." 

Class  11. — Stallions  for  coach  horses,  Richard 
Waller,  Welburn,  "  Greylock,"  5L 

Competitors. — Richard  Waller,  Welburn,"  Grey- 
lock";  Mr.  Simpson,  Sanholme,  "  iSancho";  Aaron 
Hairsine,  Holme-upon-Spalding  Moor,  "  Admiral"; 
Botterill  Johnson,  Frodingham  Bridge,  "  Faul- 
coner";  David  Holliday,  Stoneferry,  "  Venture"; 
Christopher  Gardham,  South  Cliff,  "  Dependent"; 
Mr.  Catton,  Crauswick,  Ditto,  Ditto  ;  Mr.  Orrab, 
Etton,  "  Murat";  Calvert  Horsman,  Thearne, 
"  Prince  Albert";  John  Hance,  Garton,  "  Candi- 
date." 

Class  12, — Stallions  for  roadsters,  Philip  Rams- 
dale,  Goodmanham,  "Phenomenon,"  4/.  Pheno- 
menon is  a  beautiful  roan,  stands  15  hands  2  inches 
high,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  best  and  fastest 
trotter  ever  offered  to  public  notice.  His  sire,  the 
Norfolk  Cob,  belonging  to  J.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  of 
Hacknell,  in  Surrey;  his  dam,  a  very  fast  trotting 
roan  mare,  by  Old  Fireaway,  the  property  of  J. 
Reed,  Esq.,  of  Long  Sutton,  which  mare  has  bied 
fllr.  Bond,  besides  this  animal,  several  colts  of  great 
value,  six  of  which  sold  for  846/.  Phenomenon,  we 
are  informed,  beat  the  celebrated  trotter  Rattler,  by 
100  yards  in  300. 

Competitors. — John  Jackson,  Allerthorpe,  "  Mer- 
ryman";  Philip  Ramsdale,  Goodmanham,  "  Pheno- 
menon"; Rlatthew  Piercy,  Lockington, "  Performer"; 
George  Scott,  Market  Weighton,  "  Little  Wonder." 

Class  13. — Stallions  for  cart  horses,  Thomas 
Roydhouse,  Preston,  "  Active,"  4/. 

Competitors. — William  Carrick,  Ellerby,  "  Robin 
Hood  ;"  Robert  Dawson,  Sewerby  Field,  "  Noble  ;" 
Rlark  JMilner,  Finley,  "  Nobleman";  Thomas  Royd- 
house, Preston,  ''Active." 

Class  14. — Mares  for  breeding  coach  horses  with 
foals,  ]Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  5/.,  for  the  bay  mare, 
6  years  old,  by  Old  Trojan,  dam  by  Elegant,  for 
which  horse  Mr.  Medford,  we  understood,  refused 
400  guineas  ;  grandam  by  Mr.  Lamplugh's  famous 
Volunteer,  great  grandam  by  Mr.  Ounsley's  noted 
coach  horse  of  Seamer.  The  colt  foal  by  Mr.  John- 
son's grey  horse  Falconer,  whose  sire,  Falcon,  car- 
ried off  the  prize  in  another  class. 

Competitors. — ]Mr.  Hornby,  Flotmanby,  Nicholas 
Freeman,  Monkton  Walk  ;  Thomas  Windas,  Bever- 
ley Parks;  John  Jackson,  Preston;  John  Easing- 
wood,  Everingham;  Thomas  Robinson,  jun.,  Eller- 
ker  ;  Robert  Ranson,  Wawn  ;  Mr.  Wheatley,  Cat- 
foss ;  Matthew  Pearson,  Lockington;  George 
Wright,  Arram ;  ]\Ir.  Stephenson,  Skidby;  John 
Halliday,  Thearne. 

Class  15. — Mares  for  breeding  hunters,  with 
foals,  William  Robinson,  Langtoft,  5/. 

Competitors. — William  Robinson,  Langtoft ;  Tho- 
mas Barker,  Newport;  Charles  Greenwood,  Bever- 
ley ;  Daniel  Layborne,  Eske  ;  Ditto,  Ditte;  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, Skidby ;  Thomas  Lister,  Beverley. 
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Class  16. — Roadster  mares  without  foals,  above 
four  and  not  exceeding  tea  years  old  ;  a  piece  of 
plate  value  10^.  lOs.,  (offered  by  the  trade  of  Bever- 
ley), with  an  entrance  of  lOs.  each  added,  with  the 
exception  of  ]/.  to  be  given  to  the  second  best.  Five 
subscribers  or  the  premium  will  be  withheld  for  the 
following  year.  'J"horaas  Alraack,  Bishop  Burton, 
first;  John  Kemp,  Great  Driffield,   second. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Penrose,  Sherburn  ;  John 
Fisher,  Leckonfield  Grange  ;  George  Piercy,  Kirk- 
burn;  George  Wood,  South  Dalton;  George  Turner, 
North  ewbald  ;  Thomas  Almack,  Bishop  Burton  ; 
John  Kemp,  Great  Driffield  ;  Henry  Casson,  Hull ; 
William  Brigham,  Beverley;  John  Foster,  Hedon. 

Class  17. — Mares  for  breeding  roadsters  with 
foaU,  John  Waldby  Duggleby,  Watton,  4^. 

Competitors, — Thomas  Windas,  Beverley  Parks  ; 
William  Moore,  Burn  Butts ;  John  Walby  Dug- 
gleby, Watton  ;  George  Scott,  Market  Weighton  ; 
George  Grubb,  North  Dalton. 

Class  18. —  Cart  mares,  Mrs.  Roantree,  Market 
Weighton,  41. 

Competitors. — Mr.  Gofton,  Pockthorpe  ;  Robert 
Artley,  North  Burton;  Thomas  Carrick,  West  New- 
ton ;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Wctwang ;  Mr.  Farthing, 
Warter  ;  George  Piercy,  Kirkbuvn  ;  Mr.  Farthing, 
Warter  ;  Mr.  Horsley,  Cherry  Burton;  H.  Woodall, 
Esq.,  North  Dalton  ;  John  Simpson,  Hunmanby  ; 
Ditto,  ditto ;  Mrs.  Roantree,  Market  Weighton ; 
Robert  Fisher,  Leckonfield. 

Class  19. — Coaching  geldings,  three  years  old, 
George  Wood,  South  Dalton,  3/. 

Competitors. — John  Tate,  Tunstall,  Charles  Wat- 
son, Seaton  Ross,  George  Wood,  South  Dalton. 

Class  20.  — Coaching  Geldings,  two  years  old,  Mr. 
Hudson,  Catfoss,  21. 

Competitors — Charles  Watson,  Seaton  Ross;  Robt. 
Ransom,  Wawn  ;  Mr.  Stephenson,  Skidby;  John 
Johnson,  Foston ;  Lawrence  Stephenson,  jun.. 
Cherry  Burton  ;  Mr.  Hudson,  Catfoss,  Do.,  do.  ; 
Lawrence  Stephenson,  sen..  Cherry  Burton. 

Class  21. — Coaching  geldings,  one  year  old,  Wra. 
T.  Popple,  Brandesburton,  21. 

Competitors — John  Wilson,  jun.,  Garton  ;  Thomas 
Thrusk,  Aike  ;  John  Horsdill,  Patrington  ;  Wni.  T. 
Popple,  Brandesburton  ;  Thos.  Holtby,  Rotsey. 

Class  22. — Coaching  fillies,  three  years  old,  Wm. 
Appleton,  Cliff,  31. 

Competitors — Wm.  Shepherd,  Wintringbam  ;  Mr. 
Megginson,  Towthorpe  ;  Mr.  Clarke,  Hunmanby  ; 
Wm.  Appleton,  Cliff;  Wm.  Leak,  Cliff;  Mr.  Horsley, 
Cherry  Burton  ;  Benjamin  Thompson,  Meux  ;  Law- 
rence Ste[)henson,  sen..  Cherry  Burton;  Calvert 
Horseman,  Thearne. 

Class  23.  —  Hunting  geldings,  three  years  old, 
George  Wood,  South  Dalton,  SI. 

No  other  competitor. 

Class  2-1. — Yearling  colts,  by  Revolution,  Cof- 
fered by  E.  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  of  Sunderlandwick), 
James  Richardson,  Sigglesthorne,  6Z. 

Competitors — George  Wood,  South  Dalton  ;  Wm. 
Moore,  Burn  Butts  ;  James  Richardson,  Siggles- 
tborne. 

Class  25. — Yearling  fillies,  by  Revolution  (offered 
by  ditto),  4/.     No  entry. 

Class  26. — Colt  foals  by  Sir  Walter,  (offered  by 
Mr.  John  Langdale,  of  Leckonfield),  Thomas 
Thrusk,  Aike,  21. 

Competitors— Thos.  Thrusk,  Aike ;  George 
Wright,  Arram. 

PIGS. 

Class  27. — Boars,  large  breed,  William  Moment, 
Walkington,2i. 


Competitors — Mr.  Harker,  Sunderlandwick;  Mr. 
Swaddle,  Killingraves  ;  Wm,  Spenceley,  Beverley  ; 
James  Skelton,  Lockington  ;  John  Harland,  jun., 
Barmston  ;  Wilson  Whiteing,  Leven  ;  Wm.  Moment, 
Walkington. 

Class  28. — Boars,  small  breed,  E.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Louth,  2/, 

No  other  competitor. 

Class  29. — Sows  or  gilts,  large  breed,  Thos.  John- 
son, Preston,  2Z. 

Competitors — Mr.  Harker,  Sunderlandwick  ;  Mr. 
Swaddle,  Killingraves  ;  Wm,  Sanderson,  Cherry 
Burton  ;  Wm.  Winter,  Beverley  ;  John  Jackson,  Esq., 
Riston  Grange  ;  'I'homas  Johnson,  Preston  ;  Robert 
Ashby,  Leckonfield  ;  David  Dickinson,  Patrington. 

Class  30. — Sows  or  gilts,  small  breed,  Jas.  Teale, 
Holme,  21. 

Competitors — James  Teale,  Holme  ;  Wm.  Cross- 
kill,  Beverley;  D.  Burton,  Esq.,  Cherry  Burton;  E. 
W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Routh,  Ditto,  Ditto. 

Class  31. — Sows  or  gilts  for  farming  purposes, 
Mr.  Swaddle,  Killingraves,  21. 

Competitors — James  Teal,  Holme  ;  Mr.  Harker, 
Sunderlandwick  ;  Mr.  Swaddle,  Killingraves  ;  ^Vra. 
Sanderson,  Bishop  Burton  ;  Wm.  Winter,  Beverley  ; 
John  Jackson,  Esq.,  Riston  Grange;  Thomas  John- 
son, Preston  ;  Robert  Ashby,  Leckonfield  ;  David 
Dickinson,  Patrington. 

Sweepstakes  of  10s.  each,  for  rams  of  any  age, 
George  Robinson,  Carnaby. 

Two  subscribers,  namely,  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Judd  of  York. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

John  Dry,  Beverley — Improved  Thrashing  Ma- 
chine, by  horse  power,  31. 

Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton,  Hull — a  variety  of 
patent  ploughs  and  harrows,  l/. 

Wm.  Crosskiil,  Beverley — Turnip-cutter,  similar 
to  the  one  which  obtained  the  prize  at  Bristol,  11. 

Wm.  Crosskiil,  Beverley — Two  horse  power 
straw  and  hay  cutter,  11. 

Mr.  Dale,  Beverley  and  Bridlington — Steamer 
for  steaming  potatoes  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetables, 
10s. 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

Thomas  Hornby,  Flotmanby — one  fat  ewe,  medal. 

Mr.  Watson,  Waudby — three  years  old  fat  steer, 
medal. 

Rev.  L.  Dennis,  Meux — two  four  year  old  fat 
oxen,  medal. 

The  following  extra  stock  was  likewise  exhi- 
bited :— 

Johnson,  William,  Riplingham  Grange — one  ram. 
Nicholson,  Francis,  Appleby,  Linconshire — one 
stallion.  Whitton,  W.,  Beverley — colt  foal,  by- 
Mercury.  Tate,  Jno.,  Tunstall — four  years  old 
hunting  gelding.  Parker,  Thomas,  Newport — four 
years  old  coaching  stallion,  Paulinus.  Ford,  Thomas, 
Lund — grey  mare.  Appleton,  William,  Cliff — 
coaching  filly.  King,  Stephen,  Lund  Wold — two 
years  old  coaching  stallion.  Leak,  Francis,  South 
Dalton — hunting  mare,  with  a  foal.  Hill,  Henry, 
Sledmere  Field — humbled  cow.  Watson,  Mr., 
Waudby — two  heifers,  four  years  old.  Ditto — two 
ditto,  one  year  old.  Fussey,  W.,  Beverley — two 
years  old  bay  mare.  Orrah,  Etton — five  years  old 
coaching  mare,  without  a  foal.  Johnson,  J.,  Foston 
— two  years  old  coaching  stallion.  Johnson,  John, 
Foston — hunting  mare.  Stephenson,  L.,  Cherry 
Burton — coaching  mare.  Botterill,  J.,  Easthorpe — 
three  yrs.  old  heifer,  with  a  calf.  Ditto — two  suck- 
ing calves.     Roydhouse,  Thos.,  Preston  —four  years 
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old  coacLing  luai'O.  Wilson,  Robert,  Grcut  DiilTuld 
— a  mare.  Fisber,  Robert,  LeckoiilielJ — two  rams 
(2  shear).  Johnson,  RicbarJ,  Holiuo  on  Spalding 
Moor — two  years  old  colt,  by  Brown  Shales.  Richard- 
son, Mr.,  Sigglesthorne — yearling  coaching  stallion. 
Moore  Ralph,  Brandesburton— two  cows.  Hance, 
J.,  Carton — coaching  stallion.  Candidate.  Hall,  J. 
Esq.,  Scorbro' — four  four  years  old  hunting  geldings. 
Ilowdon,  T.,  Driffield — black  mare,  four  years  old, 
by  Cavendish.  Robinson,  G.,  Carnaby — three  rams. 
Gillson,  George,  Beverley — one  fat  ewe. 

The  Chaiuman  said,  he  must  address  himself  to 
the  labourers  and  servants  in  husbandry  who  ap- 
peared there  to  receive  tlie  prizes  which  had  been 
awarded  to  them.  They  appeared  before  the  meet- 
ing in  the  very  honourable  and  enviable  position  of 
claiming  the  premiums  which  had  been  awarded  for 
good  conduct,  for  industry,  and  integrity,  from  the 
association.  Some  of  them  were  distinguished  for 
bringing  up  the  greatest  number  of  children  by  their 
own  individual  means — some  for  the  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  the  land  of  their  cottage  gardens — 
some  for  faithfulness  to  their  masters,  and  others  for 
a  higher  claim  for  higher  qualifications  and  attain- 
ments than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  neighbours. 
And  he  wished  to  impress  upon  them  tlie  important 
fact  that  the  names  of  all  the  paities  who  received 
prizes  that  day  from  the  association  would  be  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  the  association.  (Applause.') 
He  hoped  they  would  continue  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  to  deserve  approbation, 
as  they  had  shown  they  had  done,  and  he  trusted 
the  happy  results  of  their  good  conduct  would  in- 
duce others  to  try  and  follow  their  example.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  conduct  which  had  been  pursued  by 
them  conferred  much  honour  on  themselves,  and 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  they  were  living  (ap2)lause)  ;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  continue  to  act  as  they  had  hitherto  done. 
(^Continued  applause.)  The  secretary  would  give  to 
them  the  prizes  awarded. 

The  labourers  then  retired  amidst  loud  cheeiing, 
and  were  followed  byMr.  Boyes,  the  secretary,  who 
gave  to  each  the  prize  for  which  he  was  the  success- 
ful candidate. 

The  Chairman  again  rose  and  said,  the  East 
Riding  Agricultural  Association  was  then  celebrating 
its  sixth  anniversary,  and  he  flattered  himself  he  was 
not  wrong  in  saying  that  its  formation  had  conferred 
greatpractical  benefits  upon  the  Riding  in  stimulating 
to  greater  exertions  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  (Applause.)  They  would  allow  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land — the  improvement  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil — to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  instructive  pursuits  any  one  could  be  engaged 
in.  {Applause.)  It  enables  him  by  the  aid  of  skil- 
ful industry,  and  by  the  application  of  science,  to 
effect  improvements  which,  under  Providence,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  present  and 
to  future  generations.  (Continued  applause.)  He 
looked  upon  it  that  these  associations  urged  persons 
to  devote  much  of  their  time  not  only  to  the  general 
routine,  but  also  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
agriculture,  and  to  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 
{Applause.)  He  was  aware  that  this  association  would 
comprise  many  amongst  its  members  who,  by  their 
liberality  and  disposition  to  try  every  metliod  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  rearing  and  breeding  of  stock,  had  raised  the  fame 
of  the  East  Riding  as  an  agricultural  district.  {Hear, 
hear.)  And  he  thought  that  a  meeting  like  the  pre- 
sent, where  piizes  were  awarded  to  successful  com- 
petitors, and  the  benefits  of  the  improved  stock  and 


implements  clearly  exhibited,  tended  mucii  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  agriculture.  (Hear.)  For 
there  parties  who  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits met  together  and  conversed  upon  their  favourite 
occupation,  and  those  who  had  tried  any  new  method 
in  agriculture  had  an  opportnnity  of  communicating 
to  their  less  enterprising  neighbours  the  results  of 
the  experiments  which  they  themselves  had  made. 
By  this  means  it  became  more  publicly  known  what 
system  of  farming  was  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  useful,  and  in  this  way  also  was  spread  abroad 
what  discoveries  were  made  in  agricultual  science. 
These  mutual  communications  no  doubt  had  the 
most  beneficial  results,  causing  great  improvements 
to  be  effected  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  on 
the  land  depended,  and  always  would  depend, the 
great  resources  of  this  countr}'.  (Applause.)  He 
told  them  that  he  felt  they,  the  agriculturists  of  the 
East  Riding,  by  their  practical  experience  in  all 
matters  relating  to  agriculture  as  well  as  by  the 
sjiirited  exhibition  of  stock  which  they  had  that  day 
witnessed,  had  set  an  example  which  was  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  {Loud 
applause).  And  he  trusted  that  a  dciirc  to  eflect  the 
greatest  benefits  to  agriculture,  as  well  as  zeal  and 
heartfelt  sincerity  in  the  cause,  would  ever  charac- 
terise the  proceedings  of  this  association.  (Applause). 
He  gave  them  "  Success  to  the  East  Riding  Agri- 
cultural Association."  (Loud  and  proLructed 
cheering). 

E.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Louth,  on  rising,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  and  long-continued  cheering.  After 
thanking  them  for  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  him,  he  proceeded  to 
observe  that  he  had  particular  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  toast  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and  he  was 
sure  they  would  have  particular  pleasure  in  drinking 
it,  especially  when  they  considered  the  way  in  which 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  toast  referred  had  awarded 
the  prizes  on  that  occasion.  (Hear.)  He  was  sure, 
although  it  was  their  sixth  anniversary,  that  it  was 
with  pain  he  saw  their  meeting  become  less  in  quan- 
tity than  it  liad  been  in  former  years.  But  when 
they  came  to  consider  that  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Association  of  England  had  sprung  into  existence 
since  theirs  was  formed,  and  also  when  they  consi- 
dered the  operations  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Association,  which  every  year  strode  very  rapidly  on 
their  heels  in  holding  its  exhibitions,  they  could  not 
be  surprised  that  the  numbers  before  the  East  Riding 
Agricultural  Association  had  decreased.  {Hear, 
hear).  But  he  hoped  that  more  good  was  to  be 
derived  from  the  operations  of  the  society  than  by 
the  mere  exhibition  of  stock  for  a  day.  (Hear.) 
Their  association  had  another  meeting  during  the 
year,  on  which  occasion  they  also  required  the  assist- 
ance of  other  gentlemen  to  act  as  judges,  and  he 
called  upon  them  likewise  to  drink  the  Iieallhs  of 
those  gentlemen.  {Hear,  hear.)  They  were  indebted 
to  those  gentlemen  who  assisted  them  on  the  occasion 
when  they  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  award- 
ing a  large  number  of  prizes  for  the  best  work  done 
in  the  field.  And  they  were  also  indebted  to  the 
chairman  for  the  prizes  given  by  him  for  the  best 
plough  work.  (Applause.)  The  operations  of  the 
East  Riding  Agricultural  Association  were  likely  to 
produce  the  most  beneficial  results,  if  no  other  ad- 
vantage was  derived  than  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
the  country  by  trying  the  kind  of  manner  in  which 
the  ploughmen  did  their  work,  and  in  giving  prizes 
to  industrious  and  worthy  agricultural  labourers  and 
servants,  thereby  stimulating  others  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample which  bad  beea  shown  by  the  successful  com* 
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pelitors.  (Loud  iipiilansc.)  Tlio  first  timellioy  I)a(l  a 
ploiigliing  niatcli  imiler  (lie  auspices  of  tlie  society 
it  was  nsked  wliellinr  wheel  and  swinj^  plou^li-s 
were  to  be  allowed  to  plough  together.  One 
of  the  judges,  however,  stop|)ed  him  (Mv. 
Smith)  and  said — "  Mr.  Smith,  it  won't  do 
to  put  wheel  and  swing  jdoughs  together,  for 
the  use  of  wheel  ploughs  enables  a  person  who 
niight  he  ignorant  of  his  business  to  have  an  ad- 
vantigc  over  his  coni))etitor — in  fact  in  allowing 
swing  and  wheel  ploughs  to  plough  together  you 
do  not  give  the  same  encouragement  to  the  man 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  to  plough  with 
the  swing  plough  as  you  do  to  the  man  who  jjloughs 
with  wheels  to  his  jjlough."  (Hear.)  In  fact  a 
boy  could  work  a  wheel  plough,  while  he  could 
not  work  a  swing  plough  in  the  same  way.  (Hear.) 
He  must  say  that  he  thougtit  the  association  had 
been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  riding  in  intro- 
ducing to  the  notice  of  the  members  and  the  pub- 
lic new  implements  of  husbandry.  (Applnuse). 
Although  he  must  say  that  their  meetings  had 
fallen  off  in  the  exhibition  of  stock— particularly 
of  horses — whether  that  might  be  accounted  for 
in  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  foreigners  he 
could  not  say — but  their  show  of  implements  was 
greatly  improved  (Applause).  And  any  gentle- 
man who  had  gone  into  the  show  ground  that  day 
would  have  seen  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments, calculated  not  only  to  please  fancies  and 
vagaries,  but  likewise  fitted  to  be  very  useful  in 
agricultural  operations  {Hear,  hear).  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  exhibition  of  implements  he  then  saw 
around  him  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  were 
all  much  indebted  to  the  exhibitors  of  agricultural 
implements  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in 
bringing  their  imj)lements  from  so  great  distances, 
especially  when  they  considered  that  the  sums 
competed  for  vi'ere  small  {Applause).  He  hoped 
that  the  exhibition  of  those  implements  would 
prove  of  advantage,  not  only  to  the  exhibitors, 
but  also  to  the  members  and  friends  of  the  asso- 
ciation (Hear,  hear).  He  was  sure  that  the  judges 
for  sheep  would  allow  with  him  that  they  had  not 
had  that  day  so  large  a  quantity  shown  as  on  for- 
mer occasions.  But  he  did  say  that  in  the  class  of 
gimraers  and  wethers  they  had  never  had  a  better 
show  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  association 
{Applause).  The  wethers  which  had  been  that  day 
exhibited  were,  he  thought,  the  best  which  they 
had  had.  Although  there  were  only  two  com- 
petitors, he  believed  they  strove  most  lustily  for 
the  ctip  which  was  given  by  their  worthy  presi- 
dent. He  (Mr.  Smith)  was  really  gratified  to  find 
that  Mr.  Hill  could  be  beat  for  once  (LanghterJ. 
But  although  he  had  been  beaten  his  sheep  re- 
flected upon  him  the  greatest  credit  (Applause). 
The  judges  of  horses  had  certainly  not  had  such 
Rn  exhibition  to  inspect  as  in  former  years.  But 
they  had  all  felt  the  badness  of  the  times  a  little, 
and  had  not  taken  that  pains,  perhaps,  to  force 
stock  as  they  had  done  in  former  yean  (Hear, 
hear).  But  he  was  sure  those  gentlemen  would 
receive  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  company  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their  diffe- 
rent duties,  and  he  hoped,  if  circumstances  should 
call  for  it,  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
their  services  on  a  future  occasion  (Applause). 
He  begged  to  propose  the  healths  of  the  judges 
who  had  favoured  them  with  their  services  on 
that  occasion  (Loud  applause).  The  toast  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours. 


GEonr.v.  Fkancis  Nicholson,  lisq.,  of  Appleby, 
Lincolnshire,  acknowledged  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  judges.  Ho  was  sorry  that  the  honour  of 
returning  tlianks  had  devolved  upon  him,  he  being 
the  youngest  judge.  He  might  mention  that  so 
far  as  he  and  his  colleagues  were  concerned  they 
were  unanimous  in  their  decisions,  and  that  gave 
him  great  confidence  in  saying  that  so  far  ps  their 
judgments  went  they  bad  done  justice  {Hear,hcor). 
So  far  as  the  standard  of  judgment  went  it  all  de- 
pended upon  thetnsclvcs  (the  members  of  the 
association).  They  (the  judges)  were  brought 
from  a  distance  merely  to  pass  their  opinions  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  the  stock  or  implements 
exhibited,  but  still  they  all  had  a  judgment  to 
know  what  stock  they  (tlie  judges)  would  take 
home  with  themselves  ( Hear).  They  had  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  against,  because  in 
improving  the  stock  in  this  countiy  they  ought  to 
have  some  pure  blood  to  go  by,  and  then  they 
could  make  crosses  after  that  so  far  as  they  might 
judge  for  themselves  best.  With  regard  to  shcej), 
cattle,  and  pigs,  of  course  it  was  important  to 
consider  which  were  the  most  productive  as  to 
mutton,  beef,  and  pork.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned he  could  only  say  that  the  judges  were 
highly  honoured  by  the  compliment  which  had 
been  paid  to  them.  'And  he  might  say  that,  so  far 
as  their  hiurible  judgments  had  enabled  them,  they 
had  in  giving  their  decisions  acted  with  impar- 
tiality  (Applause). 

The  Rev.  John  Blanchard,  of  Middleton,  rose 
to  propose  the  healths  of  those  who  had  been  the 
successful  competitors.  He  was  sure  that  the  re- 
sults which  had  followed  their  exertions  would  he 
very  pleasing  to  them,  and  an  ample  reward  for 
the"troubleand  zeal  they  had  shown  in  the  success 
of  the  society.  He  only  hoped  that  the  success 
which  they  had  experienced  would  stimulate  them 
to  greater  exertions  in  future  {hear)  ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  no  bad  feeling  existed  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  been  unsuccessful  towards  their 
more  fortunate  rivals  {Loud  applause) .  He  hoped 
those  who  had  on  this  occasion  been  unsuccessful 
would  exert  themselves  so  much  the  more  in  order 
that  they  might  he  the  successful  competitors  on 
a  future  opportunity.  He  begged  leave  to  propose 
the  healths  of  the  successful  competitors  that  day 
{Loud  applause). 

George  Wood,  Esq.,  of  South  Dalton,  returned 
thanks.  He  felt  bound  that  he  was  entitled  to 
return  thanks  for  the  honour  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  his  meritorious  colleagues  in 
drinking  their  healths.  He  could  only  say  that  he 
complimented  the  judges  on  their  superior  judg- 
ments, and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  drinking  all 
their  good  healths  (-1  laugh). 

Robert  Denison,  Esq.,  (the  vice-chairman), 
was  welcomed  with  two  or  three  rounds  of  en- 
thusiastic cheering.  When  it  had  subsided,  he 
jaid— In  the  first  place  let  him  return  thanks  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  received  him. 
Situated  as  he  was,  removed  from  the  East  Riding, 
he  still  clave  to  every  opportunity  that  occurred 
of  coming  again  among  those  whom  he  was 
always  so  delighted  to  meet  (Cheers).  If  ever 
there  was,  amongst  all  the  various  meetings  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  attending— if  there  was  any 
one  that  gave  him  more  sincere  satisfaction  than 
another,  it  was  when  he  met  those  around  him 
who  formed  the  toast  that  he  was  going  to  pro- 
pose, namely,  the  tenantry  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  {Loud  applause).    It  was  for  the  wel- 
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fare  of  that  tenantry  that  he  continued  to  hold 
the  large  stake  in  farming  that  he  did  in  that 
Riding,  being  determined  that  there  should  he  no- 
thing wanting  on  his  part  as  far  as  any  agricultu- 
ral improvement  could  he  tried,  that  should  not 
be  tried  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  farmer  (Cheer- 
ing). Every  person  who  went  across  the  district 
that  composed  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  would 
bear  him  out  in  saying  that  there  was  not 
only  a  marked  difference,  but  a  very  distinguish- 
able marked  difference  in  the  state  of  the  agricid- 
ture  of  that  Riding  to  what  it  was  six  years  ago 
(Hear).  He  remembered  an  honourahln  baronet 
who  threw  out  a  taunt  in  that  very  room — not  in 
that  very  room,  but  at  one  of  tlicsc  ngricultural 
meetings — that  as  he  came  across  the  country  from 
■where  be  came  from  to  Beverley,  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  the  state  of  the  crops  from  the  yellow  ap- 
pearance of  the  fields.  But  now  let  that  honourable 
baronet  ride  across  the  country  in  the  same  way 
as  he  did  then,  and  he  would  see  none  of  those 
yellow  appearances,  except  the  yellow  appearance 
of  the  corn.  If  this  be  the  case,  that  was  one 
strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the  agriculture  of 
this  district  was  superior  to  what  it  was  formerly. 
The  change  was  visible  in  the  diffeient  appearance 
and  the  cleanliness  of  the  crops.  They  were  told 
that  it  was  their  duty  as  well  as  their  interests  as 
agriculiurists  to  increase  the  quantity  of  corn 
grown  upon  their  lands,  and  that  if  they  could  by 
any  possibility  incrtase  the  amount  of  production 
by  two  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  that  that  would  be 
sufficient,  taking  the  whole  kingdom,  to  hinder 
any  corn  from  being  shii)ped  to  be  brought  into  the 
country  for  the  support  of  the  nation.  Now,  he 
called  upon  ciny  person  there  present  to  say  whe- 
ther during  the  last  six  years  there  had  not  been 
decidedly  more  than  two  bushels  of  corn  grown  j)er 
acre  upon  the  East  Riding  in  general  above  the 
usual  production  six  years  ago  (Applause).  And 
he  looked  forward  to  the  time  ere  other  six  years 
should  have  elapsed  when  a  greater  quan- 
tity might  be  grown  per  acre  than  even 
what  he  had  mentioned  ;  but  it  depended, 
he  was  convinced,  upon  themselves,  whether  it 
should  be  so  or  not  (Hear).  J'hey  might  meet  in 
that  room — they  might  biing  fat  stock  and  good 
stock,  as  had  been  done  so  effectually  that  day — 
but  unless  they  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
every  one  of  them,  the  good  results  that  would  flow 
from  their  united  exertions  would  cert.iinly  not 
take  place  (Hear).  He  looked  not  forward  to  the 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Association,  nor  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  for  the 
greatest  benefits— but  he  firmly  believed  that  if 
they,  the  East  Riding  Association— there  little 
association  there— if  they  would  set  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  they  would  effect  more  good  in  in- 
creasing the  production  of  the  land  than  any  agri- 
cultural association  that  had  been  formed  hitherto 
(Loud  applause).  There  were  premiums  awarded  at 
the  different  agricultural  association  meetings 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country— there 
were  premiums  given  for  almost  everything,  but 
though  there  were  gentlemen  who  formed  these  as- 
sociations and  who  belonged  to  them,  and  who 
tried  every  expeiiment  that  relates  to  manure— to 
different  manures  recommended— still  if  they  had 
not  an  account  of  those  experiments  put  down 
upon  paper  in  order  tliata  knowledge  of  them  may 
be  acquired  by  the  meihbers  of  the  association,  the 
experiments  do  no  good  whatever  {Hear).  Now, 
what  he  proposed  doing  to  remedy  this  defect  was 


simply  this,  that  a  certain  number  of  members 
should  pledge  themselves  to  send  an  account  of 
some  experiment — some  exi)eriment  be  it  ever  so 
trifling — (f/eae^— which  should  be  paid  for — not 
byway  of  premium,  but  by  way  of  covering  the 
expense  of  printing,  the  payment  to  come  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  association.  They  should  then 
have  an  account  of  every  experiment  that  was 
made  throughout  the  district  brought  immediately 
before  the  members  of  the  association.  And  thus 
each  member  would  have  the  opportunity  and 
pleasure  of  carrying  forward  any  of  those  experi- 
ments that  suited  his  fancy  and  interest  (Loud  ap- 
plause). 'J'heic  was  one  thing — one  circumstance 
— that  he  could  not  help  mentioning  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  this  agricultural  association — 
and  that  was  one  little  circumstance  that  occurred 
at  the  meeting  at  Bristol  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  They  were  all  perlectly  well  aware  that 
upon  trade— and  almost  upon  trade — were  they 
dependent  for  that  ascertained  power  of  selling 
their  stock  and  their  f)roduce  to  advantage,  that  is 
paying  the  farmer.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter  at 
any  length  upon  a  subject  which  might  occupy 
them  for  a  length  cf  time,  if  once  entered  upon  ; 
but  he  might  observe  that  the  American  minister 
he  fMr.  Denison)  thought  in  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Association  at  Bristol, did  a  considerable  deal  of  good 
in  this  country  by  allaying  the  fears  which  might 
iiave  existed  of  America  not  becoming  the  pur- 
chaser of  our  goods,  and  he  thought  if  confidence 
could  be  restored  between  America  and  this  coun- 
try, things  would  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable 
position,  and  prices  would  be  more  remunerating. 
The  toast  assigned  to  him  was  "  The  tenantry  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;"  and  he  had  ihe 
greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  it,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  drunk  with  three  times  three  (Loud  ap- 
plause). The  toast  was  drunk  amidst  the  loudest 
plaudits. 

R.  Denison,  Esq.,  again  rose  and  said,  would 
they  allow  him  to  ask  those  gentlemen  who  would 
pledge  tViemselves  to  try  some  experiment  to  rise 
up  and  show  themselves.  (Several  gentlemen  in 
the  room  rose  up  in  com])liance  with  the  request.^ 
It  was  not  that  he  wanted  a  'long  essay  upon  any 
one  given  subject,  but  if  any  person  would  try 
whether  one  or  two  loads  of  manure  on  a  ridge  of 
turnips  afforded  the  greatest  comparative  crop,  an 
account  of  such  an  experiment  would  be  interesting 
and  make  it  worth  printing.  He  begged  leave  to 
mention  one  circumstance  before  sitting  down. 
He  begged  to  state  that  the  small  farm  which  he 
had  in  the  AVest  Riding  he  had  turned  into  an  ex- 
perimental farm  {HeavJ  — so  that  he  should  be 
able  to  (ell  them  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  all  the  difl'erent  manures  brought  out  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  He  bagged  of  them  to  tak« 
care  ot  guano,  for  it  had  destroyed  all  his 
onions  and  turnips.  He  wanted  experiments, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  he  was  desirous  that 
accounts  of  them  when  made  should  be  sent  inand 
printed  in  a  small  pamphlet,  so  that  every  member 
of  the  association  might  get  a  copy  of  it  and  see 
what  had  been  the  result  of  such  experiments.  He 
thought  it  would  aid  them  in  making  the  land  not 
tired  of  any  particular  given  crop.  The  wolds 
were  as  tired  of  seeds  as  possible,  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  some  ofthose  manures  would  grow  seeds 
as  often  as  possible,  and  grow  wheat  as  often  as 
they  pleased,  instead  of  the  land  getting  tired  of  a 
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particular  crop,  as  at  present.  Therefore  it  was 
that  he  was  desirous  to  have  an  account  of  iill  ex- 
periments in  agriculture  made  by  their  members 
printed  and  circulated  among  them.  He  cautioned 
them  against  supposing  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
show  stock  on  tlie  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  at  the  dinner  simply  to  drink 
healtlis— the  great  ol)ject  which  they  should  Lave 
in  view  ought  to  be  the  public  benefit.  (Ap- 
plause.)  After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Denison  again 
rose  and  said  that  he  could  at  once  immediately 
suggest  an  experiment  which  they  might  make 
with  great  advantage  to  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture. Here  was  an  experiment — they  might 
have  large  and  small  pigs,  and  take  notice  of  the 
food  given  to  each,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
whether  it  was  more  advantageous  for  every  body 
to  have  a  great  pig  or  a  small  pig.     (Hear.) 

J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Hesslewood,  said  he  felt 
honoured  in  being  called  on  to  propose  the  next 
toast  on  the  chairman's  list;  he  only  felt  himself 
incapable  of  doing  justice  to  it,  and  he  wished  that 
some  gentleman  had  been  tbcie  who  was  better 
fitted  by  his  abilities  to  do  more  ample  justice  to 
the  toast  than  he  felt  himself  able  to  do.  The 
toast  which  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  was  the 
President  of  the  Association.  (Applause.)  He 
felt  fully  convinced  that  that  toast  would  be  re- 
sponded to  with  every  mark  of  respect,  it  was  so 
fully  entitled  to  it.  {Hear,  hear.)  When  they 
considered  the  situation  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
when  they  remembered  the  affliction  it  had 
pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  lay  on  him  for 
such  a  lengthened  period,  on  account  of  which 
they  must  sympathise  deeply  with  his  lordship, 
for  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  afflict  him  for 
thirteen  months  with  a  severe  and  protracted 
illness,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  heartily  re- 
spond to  the  toast.  It  would  have  given  him 
("Lord  Hotham)  much  pleasure  to  have  been  there 
that  day  to  take  the  chair  which  had  been  so  well 
and  so  ably  filled  by  the  vice-president  of  the  as- 
sociation. (Applause.)  It  happened  to  him  (the 
speaker)  to  have  occasion  to  write  to  his  lordship 
a  few  days  ago,  and  in  making  an  allusion  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  his  lordship  observed  that  he 
thought  he  was  slowly  but  surely  progressing  to 
convalescence.  (Applause.)  That  announcement 
would  be  received  with  gratification  by  every  one 
present.  He  begged  to  propose  Lord  Hotham, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  with  every  wish 
that  his  restoration  to  that  state  of  good  health 
which  throughout  his  life  he  bad  so  long  enjoyed 
might  speedily  take  place.  (Loud applause.J  the 
health  of  Lord  Hotham.  The  toast  was  drunk 
with  three  times  three,  and  three  cheers  more. 

R.  Denison,  Esq.,  said  he  was  sure  Lord  Ho- 
tham would  be  extremely  annoyed  if  he  thought 
there  was  no  one  in  that  lai'ge  assembly  who 
would  return  thanks  in  his  name  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  they  had  received  the  toast  pro- 
posing his  health  (/tear).  He  (Mr.  Denison)  was 
willing  to  return  those  thanks  which  Lord  Hotham 
would  have  done  himself  if  he  had  been  there; 
and  he  could  only  repeat  the  anxious  wish  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Pease  that  bis  lordship  might  be 
restored  to  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  bis  energy 
and  all  his  powers,  and  that  ere  the  next  year  had 
passed  he  might  be  there  to  meet  them  all.  (Loud 
applause.) 

R.  Wiley,  Esq.,  of  Beverley,  said,  he  trusted  it 
could  not  but  be  matter  of  congratulation  to  them 
all  that  they  had  secured  the  assistance  and  pre- 


sence of  their  friend  Mr.  Walker.  (Applause.) 
That  gentleman's  well-known  character  among 
them,  and  more  jiarticularly  the  sincere  and  inde- 
fatigable interest  which  he  had  uniformly  taken 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  the  ready 
manner  in  which  he  ever  came  forward  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  of  those  objects  which  were  of 
so  much  importance  to  them  all,  rendered  it  alto- 
gether unnecessary  for  him  to  detain  them  at 
greater  length  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Walker.  (Loud  applause.)  Therefore  he  had 
only  to  express  his  gratification  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Chairman.     {Great  cheermg.) 

The  Chairman  on  rising  to  return  thanks  was 
hailed  with  loud  and  long  continued  cheering.  He 
said,  he  must  confess  that  be  felt  himself  quite 
overpowered  by  the  very  kind  reception  which 
they  had  just  given  to  him.  He  considered  that  a 
mark  of  their  kindness  towards  him  which  he 
certainly  did  not  look  for,  and  which  he  had  no 
thought  or  expectation  they  would  have  evinced 
towards  liim.  On  the  jiresent  occasion  he  also 
felt  that  he  perfectly  came  up  to  Ihe  character  his 
friend  Mr.  Wiley  was  pleased  to  exjiress  of  his 
feelings  towards  them.  (Hear.)  And  he  felt 
gratified  to  them  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  had  received  the  proposal  of  his  health,  and 
it  was  the  more  gratifying  as  that  was  the  second 
time  he  iiad  had  the  honour  of  presiding  at  their 
annual  dinner.  But  gratifying  as  was  that  occa- 
sion to  him,  it  was  still  with  regret  that  he  found 
himself  occupying  the  position  be  then  did  in  con- 
sequence of  the  in.lisposition  of  the  noble  lord. 
He  regretted  that  they  had  not  had  the  benefit  of 
Lord  Hotbam's  services  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
indisposition  was  the  cause  which  prevented  his 
lordship  from  coming  down  into  Yorkshire  and 
witnessing  the  success  of  the  association  of  which 
he  is  the  president.  He  (the  chairman)  thought 
he  could  congratulate  them  on  having  had  a  very 
satisfactory  meeting  that  day,  and  that  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them  in  as  interesting  a 
party  as  on  any  former  occasion,  who  were  all  in- 
terested in  the  proniotion  of  agriculture,  and 
anxious  to  get,  through  the  operations  of  such  an 
institution,  the  published  experience  of  men  well 
versed  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture,  feel- 
ing, as  he  knew  they  di<l,  that  the  best  interests 
of  their  country  were  involved  in  carrying  out  the 
great  objects  which  such  an  institution  was  in- 
tended to  promote.  (Hear.)  He  thanked  them 
for  the  honour  which  they  had  conferred  upon 
him  in  calling  h'.ni  to  the  cliair,  and  in  drinking 
his  health.  Before  he  sat  down  he  begged  they 
would  [lermit  him  to  propose  a  toast — the  health 
of  a  gentleman  who  held  a  high  office  in  that 
town,  and  who  bad  that  day  honoured  them  with 
his  presence.  (Applause.)  He  was  sure  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  East  Riding  would  feel  highly 
gratified  when  they  found  their  civic  rulers  taking 
an  interest  in  agriculture.  (Hear.)  He  begged 
to  propose  before  he  sat  down  the  health  of  the 
Mayor  of  Beverley.     (Loud  applause.) 

Pennock  Tigar,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Beverley,  was 
loudly  cheered  on  rising  to  return  thanks.  He  said 
Le  did  not  expect  to  have  had  the  honour  of  being- 
called  upon  so  early  to  return  thanks  for  the  toast 
"  the  Mayor  of  Beverley."  He  thanked  them  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  that  toast  had  been  pro- 
posed and  responded  to.  He  did  assure  them  that 
both  the  council  and  himself  would  always  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  iu  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
agricultural    associations     within   the  precincts  of 
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Beverley,  and  they  hoped  sincerely  that  it  would  go 
on  increasing  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  He  had 
now  a  toast  to  propose,  and  that  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  of  the  committee.  He 
had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  that  toast  to  tlieir 
notice,  and  from  the  very  able  manner  in  wliich 
their  vice-president  had  conducted  himself  as  chair- 
man, he  was  sure  that  he  was  highly  worthy  of  all 
the  honour  that  could  be  paid  to  him.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) 'l"he  committee  were  also  highly  deserving 
of  the  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  association,  for 
were  it  not  for  an  efficient  and  working  committee 
what  would  become  of  the  association,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  did  think  that  the  compliment  about 
to  be  paid  to  the  committee  was  justly  their  due. 
(^Applause.)  He  would  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
reference  to  some  of  the  objects  of  sucli  an  asso- 
ciation. Although  he  was  not  on  agriculturist 
himself  he  might  be  permitted  to  do  so — he  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  but 
if  ha  had  been  an  agriculturist  be  thought  he  should 
have  great  ])leasure  in  showing  any  of  his  stock  at 
that  meeting.  (Hear.)  The  suggestions  which  be 
was  desirous  of  throwing  out  bad  reference  to  ma- 
nures. He  was  afraid  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
attention  paid  to  the  manures  of  the  country.  (Heur.) 
He  had  no  doubt  that  England  would  produce 
manure  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country  if  it 
was  properly  attended  to.  But  they  wished  to  em- 
ploy guano,  prussiate  of  potash,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 
He,  however,  would  strongly  recommend  them  to 
get  a  practical  chemist  to  assist  them — they  bad  suf- 
ficient manurein  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  there 
was  enough  to  repay  any  labour  that  might  attach  to 
obtaining  it.  It.  would  be  better  to  employ  such 
manure  as  that  than  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  ma- 
nures. They  had  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  abundance, 
wliich  would  prove  of  advantage  to  them  as  ma- 
nure. There  was  another  manure  which  he  would 
recommend  to  them  which  he  thought  had  not  found 
its  way  into  that  part  of  Yorkshire — and  that  was  the 
sulphate  of  lime,  generally  called  gypsum.  It  was 
to  be  had  up  the  Trent,  in  Derbyshire,  and  different 
places,  and  it  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia.  He  also  would  call  their  attention  to  the 
wet  manure  which  they  were  not  using,  and  he 
would  remind  them  of  the  water  which  ran  away 
from  dunghills,  which  was  very  serviceable  in 
bringing  up  their  grasses.  Tbcy  should  also  pay 
attention  to  another  most  valuable  manure—  and  tliat 
was  the  urine  from  their  cattle,  which  produced  a 
considerable  quantity  of  ammonia.  After  some 
further  observations  of  a  similar  tendency  the  speaker 
concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Committee.     (Applause.) 

The  CiiAinsiAN  said  be  bad  been  waiting  som«j 
time  for  some  other  gentleman  to  return  thanks  for 
the  last  toast  who  was  more  competent  to  respond  to 
it  than  he  was,  as  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of 
his  residence  from  the  town  of  Beverley  be  felt  that 
he  bad  not  been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
committee.  And  some  other  member  ought  to  have 
returned  thanks  for  the  toast  instead  of  the  vice- 
president  who  had  already  trespassed  so  much  on 
their  attention.  (Applause.)  With  regard  to  the 
meeting  they  had  had  that  day,  so  many  gentlemen 
had  already  addressed  them  with  regard  to  the 
stock,  so  well  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  stock, 
that  he  would  not  like  to  trespass  further  on  their 
time  ;  but  he  must  say,  he  would  say,  that  he  re- 
gretted he  did  not  see  the  implement  of  husbandry 
by  Mr,  C'rosskill,  of  Beverley,  which  was  called  a 
grass  cultivator,  and  which  was  most  likely  to  be  of 


great  advantage  in  economising  manure. —  (Hear.) 
And  he  thouglit  it  reflected  much  credit  upon  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  that  Mr.  Crosskill  had 
carried  off  several  prizes  for  improved  implements 
at  the  exhibition  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Bristol.  [Loud  applause.)  Before  he 
sat  down  be  begged  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  un- 
successful competitors.  (Applause.)  He  trusted 
that  no  disappointment  would  deter  them  on  an- 
other occasion  from  again  coming  there  and  ex- 
hibiting their  stock  to  the  meeting,  and  that  having 
obtained  more  practical  exjierience  from  what  they 
bad  seen  they  might  contend  more  successfully  and 
carry  off  the  desired  premiums.  The  greater  the 
number  cf  competitors,  the  greater  was  the 
satisfaction  to  the  association,  and  the  greater 
the  honour  to  those  who  received  the  prizes, 
and  the  less  the  disappointment  of  those  who  were 
unsuccessful.  (Loud applause.)  He  begged  to  pro- 
pose the  healths  of  the    unsuccessful  competitors. 

HjiNHv  Hill,  Esq.,Sledmere  field, acknowledged 
the  toast  on  behalf  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates. 

R.  Denison,  Esq.,  announced  his  intention  of 
giving  a  prize  of  five  pounds  at  the  nest  meeting  of 
the  society  for  the  best  pen  of  10  gimmer  shearlings 
picked  out  of  a  man's  stock  the  day  before  the  show, 
(The  announcement  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause.) 

One  or  two  more  toasts  were  drunk,  after  which 
the  chairman  left  the  room,  followed  by  most  of  the 
company. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

Wednesday,  July  27.— Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  communication  on  the  Dyock  Oat  has 
been  received  trom  the  Rev.  R.  \V.  Fisher,  of  Hill  Top, 
near  Kendal :  — 

"  A  Report  of  a  series  of  trials  of  a  new  variety  of 
oat,calledthe  Dyock  Oat,  by  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Led- 
more,  near  Brechin,  havioK'  appeared  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Hij^hland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,'  in  Sept.  184!),  and  the  results,  being  highly 
favouraljle,  and  posseviiiig  peculiar  claims  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  occupying  lunds  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, I  was  induced  to  make  application  for  a  .imHll 
quantity  of  seed.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  1  received 
from  him  lialf  a  quarter,  and  he  kindly  added  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  my  guidance  in  making  the 
experiment. 

*'  So  far  as  the  leturu  of  one  year,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  my  crops  the  present  season,  can  be  considered 
as  bearing  testimony  to  the  value  and  probable  utility 
of  this  variety  of  oat,  1  am  enabled  to  confirm  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Watson  ;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  of  introducing  it  to  more  general  notice 
that  1  wish  briefly  to  lay  before  you  a  few  dttails  of  the 
experiment.  I  would  fir*t  premive  that  the  land  on 
which  I  sowed  the  haif-'juarter  is  a  poor  red  soil,  rest- 
ing upon  a  clayey  subsoil,  at  an  altitude  of  from  400  to 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  was  enclosed 
from  a  common  about  twenty  years  ago.  A  poor  crop 
of  turnips  had  been  grown  upon  it  the  year  preceding, 
with  20  bushels  of  bones  to  the  acre,  one  half  of  which 
was  drawn,  and  the  other  eaten  olf  with  sheej).  The 
alleged  qualities  of  the  oat  in  question,  which  induced 
me  to  make  liial  of  it,  were  early  maturation  and  an 
abundant  returw.  As  a  test  of  the  foimer,  I  selected 
the  potato-oat  to  sow  vnith  it  in  the  same  field,  upon  land 
of  precisely  the  same  texture  and  quality.  The  early 
part  of  the  season  of  1811  was  remarkably  fine  here, 
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and  the  polato-oats  were  sown  on  the  l8th  of  March, 
I  he  ground  being'  friable  anil  in  beautiful  order.     Ou 
the  following  morning  the  J)yock  oats  were  sown  ;   rain 
having'  interrupted  the  sowing'  on  the  preceding'  after- 
noon, whicli  continued  during  great  part  of  the  night 
of  the  18th,  rendered  the  state  of  ilie  soil  not  so  lavour- 
able  for  harrowing  in  the  seed.    In  both   instances  the 
seed  was  sown  broadca«t,  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  to  the 
ncie.      riie  crop  was  better  than  1  anticipated  from  the 
state  of  the  field,  growing  rather  vigorously,  but  with  a 
perceptible  advantage,  as  regards  forwardness,  in  favour 
of  the  new  variety;  though,  when  reaped,  the  straw  of 
the  potato-cats  was,   I  think,   a  little  longer.      These 
were  reaped   on  the  20th  of   September  ;    the  Dyock 
oats  having  been  cut  on  the  31st  of  August.      'J  he  re- 
turns were,  from  the  potato-oats  6  9-20  limes  tlie  seed  ; 
from  the  J)yoi'k  oats  8^   times,    'Jhe  former  weighed 
3(3  3-5lbs.  per  bushel,  and  yie'ded  of  oatmeal  17  3-20lbs. 
l)er  bushel  ;  the  latter  weighed  401ISS.*  per  bushel,  and 
yielded  of  oatmeal  21  7-91bs.  per  bushel.    The  straw  is 
of  excellent  quality,  well  adapted  for  fodder.    This  oat 
takes  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Dyock,  who,  I  believe,  first 
raised  the  variety  in  Aberdeenshire.    If,  after  a  further 
te«t,  its  good  properties  be  maintained,  there  is   little 
doubt  of   its  proving  a  highly  valuable  acquisition,  es- 
liecialiy  upon  the  cold  and  eleviited  lands  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom.    Mr.  Watson,  from  whom  I  had  my 
seed,  has  tried  it  for  several  years,  and  speaks  of  more 
abundant  returns,  and  of  heavier  grain  than  I  iiave  de- 
tiiled  above.      He  states  that  it  usually  arrives  at  ma- 
liiiity  from  12  to  16  days  before  potato-oats  ;  and,  I 
believe,  the  higher  the  altitude,  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
parity in  this  respect.     It  is  rather  small  in  the  grain, 
but  is  di'slinguished  from  several  other  early  varieties 
of  the  oat  by  the  thinness  of  its  husk.    I  would  refer 
those  who  are  anxious  for  further  information  to  the 
50th  No.  of  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture," 
in  which  appears  Mr.  Watsun's  paper  ou  this  oat ;  to 
whom  the  merit  i;  due  of  bringing  it  into  more  promi- 
nent notice,  and  of  directing  the  attention  of  cultivators 
to  its  valuable  properties. 
July  4,  1812. 


The  last  Council  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's House  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the 
3rd  August,  present— Henry  Handley,  Esq., in  the  chair, 
Colonel  Austen,  Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
French  Burke,  Esq.,  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Colonel  Challoner,  Charles  Robert  Colvile,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Humphrey  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John 
Kinder,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.  W.  B.  Nugent,  George  Kim- 
berley,   Esq.,  and  Professor  Sewell. 

Colonel  Clialloner,  having  laid  before  the  Council 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Comirittee,  which  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  various  cheques  ordered  to  be  drawn 
and  transmitted  to  the  winners  of  the  prizes  at  tiie  meet- 
ing at  Bri^itol,  proceedel  to  detail  to  the  Council  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with 
the  recent  country  meeting,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  at  the  gates  of  the  show-yard  alone  the  sum  of 
2,393/.  had  been  received  on  that  occasion.  Colonel 
Challoner  then  read  to  the  Council  his  draught  of  re- 

*  With  regard  to  the  weight  of  this,  it  is  understated.  The 
pntiito-o.ats  were  sent  to  the  mill,  where  they  were  weighed 
iiiiinediatfly  upon  being  measured  into  sacks ;  whilst  tlie 
Dyocli  oats  remained  in  the  sacls,  after  being  measured,  more 
than  tliree  months  before  tliey  were  sent  to  the  mill  and 
weighed,  the  mouth  of  the  sack  being  optn  the  whole  of  the 
time,  and  the  grain  consequently  exposed  to  mice  and  to 
loss  in  moving  the  sacks,  &c.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not  see 
it  before  it  wiis  sent ;  but,  \ipon  questioning  the  miller,  he 
aays  the  quantity  was  much  below  the  alleged  measure;  and, 
according  lo  his  estimate,  the  grain  would  weigh  451bs.  per 
bunhel.  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  is  about  the  truth  ;  as 
my  farm-servants,  who  were  much  prejudiced  against  "  the 
ScotcJi  corn,"  admilfed  its  marked  superiority  of  weight 
over  the  potato-oafs,  wlien  they  placed  the  sacks  in  the 
granary.  As,  however,  I  am  f»"arful  of  advancing  any  fact 
in  a  case  like  this  which  cannot  be  verified,  I  h.ive  retained 
the  lighter  weight,  though  satisfied  of  its  inaccuracy. 


gulations  for  the  general  arrangements  of  the  business 
at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  Derby. 

Mr.  Handley  rtad  to  the  Council  the  copy  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  him,  agreeably  with  their  resolution 
of  July  20,  to  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way,  stating  the  nature  of  the  complaints  made  by  the 
exhibitors  who  had  conveyed  their  stock  by  the  railway 
to  Bristol,  and  detailing  specific  instances  in  which 
their  charges  had  been  not  only  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  other  railway  companies,  but  beyond  their 
own  charges  as  fixed  by  themselves  in  the  schedule  of 
their  circular.  Mr.  Handley  further  stated  that  he  had 
not  at  that  time  received  any  reply  to  this  communica- 
tion from  the  directors  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

Rlr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  asaMemberof  the  Deputation  from 
the  Society  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultura 
Improvement  Society  of  Ireland,  held  at  Cork,  in  tliQ 
week  after  that  of  the  meeting  at  Bristol,  reported  the 
very  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  been  entertained 
by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  the  hospitable  and 
friendly  reception  given  to  the  Deputation  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Hobbs  stated  that 
great  spirit  was  displayed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  at  Cork,  and  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Sister  Kingdom  were  not  only  sensible  of  their  being 
behind  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vation and  the  systems  of  husbandry,  but  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  enter  into  more  immediate  communi- 
cation and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  agricultu- 
rists of  England. 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  another  member  of  the 
Deputation,  has  also  borne  his  testimony  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Meeting,  and  the  friendly  reception  of  the 
Deputation. 

Mr.  Gibbs  reported  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  seed-wheat,  and  the  future  mode  of  printing  the 
prizes  iu  a  separate  form,  so  as  not  te  impede  the  ordi- 
nary printing  and  distribution  of  the  general  catalogue. 

Mr.Graburn  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council,  sug- 
gesting a  plan  of  trial  for  agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Handley  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  the  subject  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
charge  of  the  stock  on  the  day  of  auction,  on  the  motion 
of  Col.  Challoner,  seconded  by  Mr. Dean,  it  was  resolved. 
That  the  Bristol  Yard  Committee  should  be  requested 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  conduct- 
ing the  future  business  of  the  auctiou. 

Meeting  at  DEnBi'. 

The  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  the  following 
appointment  of  the  General  Derby  Committee ; — 
The  Duke    of  Richmond,  Chairman;  Colonel  Chal- 
loner, Vice- Chairman; 

Earl  Spencer ;  Hon.  Captain  Spencer ;  E.  S. 
Chandos  Pole,  Esq.;  C.  R.  Colvile,  M.P.';  J.  V. 
Shelley,  Esq.;  T.  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.;  Colonel 
Ausiten  ;  James  Dean,  Esq, ;  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P, : 
William  Miles,  Esq.,  M.P.;  J.  W.  Childers,  Esq., 
M.P. ;  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Humphrey  Gibbs, 
Esq.;  W.  Shaw,  Esq.;  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  W,  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. 

The  Council  resolved  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
should  be  requested  to  name  the  date  at  which  a  Depu- 
tation of  the  Society  would  proceed  to  Derby  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  various  localities  submitted  by 
the  authorities  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  and 
selecting  such  sites  as  may  appear  to  be  the  most  eli- 
gible for  the  respective  purposes  of  the  Meeting. 

Mr.  Colvile,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Derby 
Committee,  reported  the  following  nomination  of  the 
Members  of  that  Committee  : — C.  R.  Colvile,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Chairman  ;  Sir  Henry  S.  Wilmot,  Bart.;  Joseph 
Strutt,  Esq.;  E.  S.  Chacdos  Pole,  Esq. 

OrnciAL  AnnANGEMENTS. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dean,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
Council  at  its  rising  that  day  should  terminate  the  ses- 
sion lor  the  season,  and  adjourn  over  the  recess  to  the 
first  Wednesday  in  November,  during  which  period  the 
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Secretary  should  be  allowed  a  vacation  of  two  month?, 
Mr.  Dean  undertaking',  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
to  superintend  the  due  execution  of  the  various  works  de- 
termined upon  by  the  House  Committee,  and  required 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  also  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  sum  of  £100 
was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library 
under  the  control  of  the  Journal  Committee. 

Mr.  Hobbs  gave  notice  that  at  the  monthly  Council 
in  November  he  should  move  that  there  should  be  two 
addilioal  clerks  upon  the  regular  establishment  of 
the  Society,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
business. 

Mr.  Dean  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Council, 
to  examine  tiie  conditions  and  bearings  of  the  Draught 
of  the  Lease  of  the  Society's  House,  submitted  to  the 
Council  by  Messrs.  Bicknell  and  Son,  the  lesal  advisers 
respectively  of  the  Society,  and  Sir  George  Talbot,  and 
to  report  upon  the  same  at  the  monthly  Council  in  No- 
vember. 

Communications. 
Charles  E.. Deacon,  Esq.,  Town-clerk  of  Southamp- 
ton,  transmitted  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  of  Soulli- 
ampton,  an  invitation  for  the  Society  to  hold  its  Meeting 
of  1844  within  the  precincts  of  that  Borough  ;  replies 
to  the  queries  of  the  Society  as  to  particular  capabilities 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Meeting,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Members  ;  the  free  grant  of  the  use  of  their 
Guildhall  and  Audit  House ;  and  a  general  plan  of  the 
Town  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  for  which  the  thanks  of 
the  Council  were  ordered,  and  the  documents  referred 
to  their  Meeting,  at  which  the  decision  of  the  place 
of  the  Annual  County  Meeting  of  1844  would  be  made. 
Mr.  Purchas  transmitted  memorials  from  the  Chep- 
stow and  Monmouth  Farmers'  Clubs,  on  the  subject  of 
sending  out  accredited  scientific  lecturers ;  and  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  the  regulations  and  annual  report  of 
the  Monmouth  Farmer's  Club. 

Professor  Sewell  communicated  his  Report  on  the 
question  of  the  white  Belgian  Carrots  producing  blind- 
ness when  given  as  food  to  horses.  U'his  report  was 
referred  to  the  Journal  Committee,  and,  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's opinion,  there  ij  not  the  least  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Belgian  carrot  has  greater  tendency  to  produce 
blindness  than  an  excess  of  any  other  diet. 

Mr.  Hobbs  stated  that  it  would  be  too  late  this  year 
to  apprize  the  competitors  for  seed  wheat  at  the  Meet- 
ing at  Derby,  that  specimens  of  the  plant  in  the 
state  of  straw,  &c.,  as  well  as  samples  of  the  grain 
should  be  produced  ;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
condition  which  required  such  specimens  of  straw,  &c. 
to  be  exhibited  with  the  seed-wheat  would  not  be 
rigidly  enforced  at  that  Meeting. 

Mr.  John  Martin,  R.A.,  the  celebrated  artist,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  the  details  of  his  plan  for  eflf'ec- 
tually  preserving  and  distributing  the  sewerage  of  the 
metropolis,  and  for  an  improved  system  of  drainage, 
which  were  reserved  for  consideration  at  a  future  Meet- 
ing. Mr.  George  Fennell  presented  specimens  of  trans- 
planted wheat;  Count  de  Gourcy,  a  copy  of  his  Agri- 
cultural Tour  through  Great  Britain  ;  Mr.  Cutlibert 
Johnson,  a  copy  of  his  Cottage  Farmer's  Assistant; 
Air.  Eames,  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  Agricultural  Association  ;  and  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  India,  copies  of  their  recent  Report  and  Pro- 
ceedings. 

NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

Allibton,  John,  38,  Russell  Square,  London 
Clarke,  J.  G  ,  Kennersley  Castle,  ITeref'ordshire 
Cuurtenay,  Viscount,  Powderhum  Castle,  Exeter 
Davi.>,  S.,  Frampton,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Dean,  Arthur  Keball,  1,  St.  Alban's  Place,  Hammer- 
smith 
Dows,  J.  H.,  Mulster  Greys,  Essex 
Drabwell,  J.,  Thurcroft  Hall,  near  Rolherham 


Escott,  Bickham,  M.P..  Hartrow,  Taunton 

Farhall,  J.,  Sillington,  near  Pelvvorth,  Sussex 

resting,  R.G.,  Bath 

Gurratt,  John,  Bishop's  Court,  near  Exeter 

Garratt,  Francis,  Ellacombe,  near  Torquay,  Devon 

Garland,  J.,  Stoneleigh,  Wimborne,  Dorset  ( 

Gratree,  T.,  Monmouth 

Harwood,  D.,  (Land  Surveyor),  Broad  Street,  Bristol  _ 

lleathcote,  R.,  Bayterby.near  Atherstone,  Warwicksh." 

Heywood,  J. 

Hopton,  Rev.  W.,  Bishop's  Frorae,  near  Bromyard 

Iloskins,  T.,  Haselbury,  Plucknett,  Somerset 

Ingram,  J.  A.,  Codford  St.  Peter,  Warminster,  WiUs. 

Johnson,  A.,  Hatfield,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex 

Lewer,  E.,  Wimborne,  Dorset 

Maclaine,  Colonel  Hector,  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire 

Mammalt,  J.,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Leicestershire 

Paul,  W.,  High  Grove,  Tctbury,  Gloucestershire 

Peachey,  W.,  jun.,  Ebernoe,  near  Petworth,  Sussex 

Pope,  J.,  Symondsbury,  Bridport,  Dorset 

Prideaax,  Sir  E.  S.,Netherton,  ntar  Honiton 

Samman.  William,  Middleton  Park,  near  Bicester 

Taylor,  Robert,  Stableford,  near  Wolverhampton 

Tolly,  T.,  Twyning,  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire 

Trebeck,  Thomas,  Southwell,  Notts 

Tudor,  T.,  Wysham,  near  Monmouth 

Turner,  J.  '1'.,  Colebrooke,  Crediton,  Devon 

Vowles,  H.,  Park  Farm,  Bath 

Welman,  Charles  Noel,  Puddington  Lodge,  Crediton 

Whalley,  C.  L.,  Lancaster 

Whitaker,  Joseph,  Ramsdale  House,  Nottingham 

Wingfield,  J.  M.,Tickencote  Hall,  Rutland 

Wood,  Sir  M.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  24,  Great  George-street, 

Westminster 
Wyld,  J.,  Woodborough,  near  Pewsey,  W^ilts. 

James  Winter   Scott,   Eyq.,   of   Rotherfield   Park, 
Hampshire,  was  elected  a  Governor. 

The  following  Honorary  Members  have  also  been 
elected : — 
Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair 
Professor  Edward  SoUey 
His  Excellency  the  Hon.  Henry  Everett 
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HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY'S  GENERAL 
SHOW  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Tuesday,  2nd  August. 

AWARD    OF    PREMIUMS. 

I.- CATTLE. 

Shorthorn   Breed. 

Class  I.  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January, 

1838.    The  Premium  of  50  sovs.,  to  No.  6,  Mr.  Jhos. 

Crofton,  of  Holywell,  county  of  Durham. 

For  the  second-best  do.  The  Premium  of  30  sovs., 
to  No.  15,  Mr.  John  Hunt,  Tborningtou,  County  of 
Northumberland. 

The  Honorary  Silver  Medal,  to  Sheldon  Cradock, 
Esq.,  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class. 

II.  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  alter  1st  January,  1841. 
The  Premium  of  20  sovs.,  to  No.  9,  John  Millar,  Esq., 
of  Ballumbie,  county  of  Forfar. 

III.  For  the  best  Cow.  The  Premium  of  15  sovs., 
to  No.  2,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  county  of 
Edinburgh. 

For  the  second-best  do.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs. 
to  No.  3,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  ]]uccleuch,  county  of 
Edinburgh. 

For  the  third-best  do.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs,,  to 
No.  1,  His  Grace  the  Dike  of  Buccleuch,  county  of 
Edinburgh. 

IV.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January, 
1840.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs.,  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Thos. 
Crofton,  of  Holywell,  county  of  Durham. 
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For  the  second-best  ditto.  The  Premium  of  7  sovs., 
to  No.  5,  John  Millar,  Esq.,  Ballumbie,  county  of 
Forfar. 

For  the  ihird-best  Ho.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs  ,  to 
No.  9,  Mr.  VVm.  Tod,  Elphinstone  Tower,  county  of 
Haddington. 

V.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  Ut  January, 
1841.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs.,  to  No.  1,  Hi»  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  county  of  Edinburgh. 

For  the  second-best  do.  The  Premium  ot  7  sovs.,  to 
No.  9,  Mr.  Thomas  Crofton,  Holywell,  county  of  Dur- 
ham. 

For  the  third-best  do.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs.,  to 
No.  5,  Mr.  Barclay  Allardice,  of  Ury,  county  of  Kin- 
cardine. 

VI.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January, 

1839.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs.,  to  No.  1,  Mr.  Rbt. 
Dudgeon,  llumbie,  county  of  Linlithgow. 

For  the  second  best  two  do.  The  Premium  of  7 
sovs.,  to  No.  -2,  Mr.  John  Millar,  Ballumbie,  county  of 
Forfar. 

VII.  For  the  best  two  oxen,  calved  after   1st  Jan., 

1840.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs.,  to  No.  1,  Mr.  John 
Brodie,  Abbeymains,  county  of  Haddington. 

Ayrshire  Breed. 

VIII.  For  the  beit  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January, 
1838.  The  premium  of  20  sovs.  to  No.  6,  Mr.  James 
Home,  Newmill,  county  of  Stirling. 

For  the  second  best  ditto.  1  he  premium  of  10  sovs. 
to  No.  12,  Mr.  Robert  Eaton,  Clober  Hill,  county  of 
Dumbarton. 

The  Honorary  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  John  Coubrough, 
county  of  Renfrew,  the  breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this 
class. 

IX.  For  the  best  Cow.  The  premium  of  15  sovs.  to 
No.  15,  Mr.  William  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  county  of 
Lanark. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  premium  of  7  sovs.  to 
No.  19,  Mr.  Graham  of  Limelcins,  county  of  Lanark. 

For  the  third  best  ditto.  The  premium  of  5  sovs. 
to  No.  13,  Mr.  Gabriel  Dunlop,  Robenland,  county 
of  Ayr. 

X.  For  the  best  three  Cows,  The  premium  of  10 
sovs.  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Lawrence  Drew,  Carmyle,  county 
of  Lanark. 

XL  For  the  lest  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January, 
1840.  The  premium  of  7«ovs.  to  No.  7,  Mr.  James  New- 
bigging,  Poniel,  county  of  Lanark. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  premium  of  5  sov.'.  to 
No.  2,  Mr.  Alexander  Kerr,  Gullowberry,  county  of 
Ayr. 

XII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1838.  The  premium  of  10  sovs.  to  No.  2,  Mr. 
Thomas  Sadler,  Norton  Mains,  county  of  Edinburgh. 

Fife  Breed. 

XIII.  For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  Ist  January, 
1838.  The  premium  of  20  sovs.  to  No.  3,  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson,  Firihfield,  county  of  Fife. 

The  Honorary  Silver  Medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Wilson, 
the  breeder  of  the  best  Bull  in  this  class. 

XIV.  For  the  best  Cow.  The  premium  of  15  sovs.  to 
No.  5,  Colonel  Lindsay,  Balcarres,  county  of  Fife. 

XV.  For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  after  1st  January, 
1840.  The  premium  of  7  sovs.  to  No.  1,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Beveridge,  Urquhart  Farm,  county  of  Fife. 

XVI.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  lit 
January,  1838.  The  premium  of  10  sovs.  to  No.  2, 
Colonel  Lindsay,  of  Balcarres,  county  of  Fife. 

West  Highland  Breedj 

XVII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1838.  1  he  premium  of  15  sovs.  to  No.  4,  Mr. 
Wauchope,  of  Edmonstone,  county  of  Edinburgh. 

For  the  second  best  two  do.  The  premium  of  10 
sovs.  to  No.  1,  Sir  Neil  Menzies  of  Menzies,  Bart., 
connty  of  Perth. 

XVIII.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1839.  The  pxemium  of  10  sovs.  to  No.  1,  His 
Grace  the  Dukeof  Sutherland,  county  of  Sutherland. 


Gallowav,  Angus,  and  Aberdeen  Polled  Breeds. 

XIX.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  alter  1st  Jan., 

1838.  The  Premium  of  15  sovs.,  to  No.  l,Sir  John 
Hall,  of  Dunglass,  Bart.,  county  of  Berwick. 

For  the  second  best  two  do.  'i  he  Premium  of  10 
sovs.  to  No.  6.  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Keillor,  county  of 
Forlar. 

For  the  third  best  two  do.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs., 
to  No.  4,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  Kirkton,  county  of 
Sutherland. 

XX.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  Jan., 

1839.  The  Premium  o(  15  sovj.,  to  No.  1,  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  county  of  Banff. 

For  the  second  best  two  do.    The  Premium  of  lO 
sovs.,  to  No.  4,  Mr.  James  Mustard,  county  of  Forfar. 
Any  Breed. 

XXI.  For  the  best  two  Oxen,  pure  or  cross,  calved 
after  1st  January,  1838.  The  Preiuium  of  15  sovs.,  to 
No.  2,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  Ferrygate,  county  of  Had- 
dington. 

XXII.  To  No.  1,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  the  owner  of  the  hve  best  Steers, 
calved  after  1st  January,  1841,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges,  would  best  remunerate  the  feeder.  15 
sovs. 

XXIII.  To  No.  2.  Mr.  James  Mowbray,  of  Cambus, 
county  of  Clackmannan,  the  owner  of  the  five  best 
Heifers,  calved  after  1st  January,  1841,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges,  would  best  remunerate  the 
feeder.    15  sovs. 

XXIV.  For  the  best  Dairy  Cow.  The  Premium  of 
10  sovs.,  to  No.  4,  Mr.  James  Peattie,  Knowheud, 
county  of  Stirling. 

IL  HORSES. 

Class  I.  For  the  best  Cart  Stallion  not  exceeding  ten 
years.  The  Premium  of  50  sovs.,  to  No.  15,  Messrs. 
R.  and  T.  Jackson,  of  Stanleymuir,  county  of  Ren- 
frew. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  o;  i  )  sovs., 
to  No.  20,  Mr.  George  Paton,  Bankhead,  county  of 
Renfrew. 

For  the  third  best  do.  Tlie  Premium  of  30  sovs.,  to 
No.  27,  Mr.  Hugh  Wallace,  Old  Monkland,  county  of 
Lanark. 

II.  For  the  best  Stallion  for  breeding  Carriage 
Horses.  The  Premium  of  50  sovs.,  to  No.  3,  Mr.  Thos. 
Cossar,  Dalkeith,  county  of  Edinburgh. 

III.  For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  Carriage  Horses. 
The  Premium  of  15  sovs.,  te  No.  1,  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  county  of  Linlithgow. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  10  sovs.,  to 
No.  3,  Mr.  Lewis  Borthwick,  couniy  of  Edinburgh. 

IV.  For  the  best  Cart  Mare.  The  Premium  of  15 
sovs.,  to  No.  14,  Mr.  James  Frame,  Overton,  county  of 
Lanark. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  10/.,  to 
No.  15,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  Woolmet,  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

V.For  the  best  entire  Colt  for  Agricultural  Purposes, 
foaled  after  1st  of  January,  1839.  The  Premium  of  20/., 
to  No.  2,  Mr.  Samuel  Clark,  Mansiviaes,  county  of 
Renfrew. 

VI.  For  the  best  do.  for  do.,  foaled  after  1st  January, 

1840.  The  Premium  of  \0l.,  to  No.  1,  Mr.  Andrew 
.vitken,  Carnbee,  county  of  Fife. 

VII.  For  the  best  Filly  for  do.,  foaled  after  Ist  Jan., 
1839.  ITie  Premium  of  U.,  to  No.  8,  Mr.  John  Craig, 
Burnbrae,  county  of  Lanark. 

VIII.  For  the  best  do.,  foaled  after  1st  Jan.,  1840. 
The  Premium  ot  5/  ,  to  No.  14,  Mr.  James  Newbig-ging, 
Poniel,  county  of  Lanark. 

IX.  For  the  be.st  Colt  or  Filly,  foaled  after  1st  Jan., 

1841.  The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No.  13,  Mr.  Christopher 
A'eitch,  jun.,Park,  couniy  of  Linlithgow. 

III.   SHEEP. 
Leicester    Bueep. 
Class  I.— For  the  best  Tup.    The  Premium  of  20/., 
to  No.  12,  Mr.  James  Erskine,  Melrose,  connty  of  Rox- 
burgh. 
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For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  \5l.,  to 
No.  21,  Mr.  Wm.  Mylne,  Bolton,  eounly  of  Hadding- 
ton. 

For  the  tliird  best  do.  The  Premium  of  10/.,  to 
No.  11,  Mr.  James  Burnet,  Aberlady,  county  of  Ilad- 
inprton. 

II.  For  the  best  Shearling  Tup.  The  Premium  of 
20/.,  to  No.  8,  Mr.  John  Brodie,  Abbeymains,  county 
of  Haddington. 

For  the  second  best  do.  Tlie  Premium  of  15/.,  to 
No.  7,  Mr.  John  Brodie,  Abbeymains, county  of  Had- 
dington. 

Fertile  IhirJ  best  do.  Tlie  Premium  of  10/.,  to  No. 
18,  Mr.  Kobei  t  Walker,  Ferrygate,  county  of  Hadding- 
ton. 

III.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Ewes.  The  Premium  of 
10/.,  to  No.  2,  Mr.  George  Brown,  llall»,  county  of 
Haddington. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No. 
10,  Mr.  Andrew  Thompson,  Highrid^e  Hall,  county  of 
Roxburg'ii. 

IV.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Gimmers.  The  Premium 
of  10/.,  to  No.  3,  IMr.  George  Brown,  Malls,  couuly  of 
Haddington. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No. 
6,  Mr.  George  Reid,  Ballencreift",  county  of  Hadding- 
ton. 

V".  For  the  bestpen  offive  Dinmonts.  ThePremium 
of  5/.  was  not  awarded  in  this  class. 

Cheviot  Breed. 

VI.  For  the  best  Tup.  The  Premium  of  15/.,  to  No. 
12,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  Bighouse,  county  of  Suther- 
land. 

For  the  second  best  do.  Tlie  Premium  of  10/.,  to  No. 
6,  Mr.  William  Aitchison,  Menzion,  county  of  Pee- 
bles. 

For  the  third  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5/.,  to 
No.  14,  Mr.  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  county  of  Rox- 
burgh. 

VII.  For  the  best  Shearling  Tup.  The  Premium  of 
10/.,  to  No.  12,  Mr.  VVniiam  Riddell,  Cappuck,  county 
of  Roxburgh. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  .5/.,  to  No. 
4,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  Bighouse,  county  of  Suther- 
land, 

Vllf.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Ewes.  Tiie  Premium 
of  10/.,  to  No.  1,  flir.  VVdliam  Ailchison,  Menzion, 
county  of  Peebles. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5/., 
to  No.  3,  Mr.  James  Brydou,  Moodlaw,  county  of 
Dumfries. 

IX.  For  the  best  pen  offive  Gimmers.  The  Premium  of 
10/.,  to  No.  4,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig,  Bighouse,  county 
of  Sutherland. 

Fur  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  f)/.,  to 
No.  1,  Mr.  William  Aitchison,  Menzion,  county  of  Pee- 
bles. 

X.  For  the  best  five  fat  Wethers,  lambed  in  1839. 
The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No.  1,  Mr.  Alexander  Craig, 
Bighouse,  County  of  Sutherland. 

Black-faced  Breed. 

Xr.  For  the  best  Tup.  The  Premium  of  10/.,  to 
No.  4,  Mr.  James  Deans,  Mitchelhill,  county  of  Pee- 
bles. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No. 
8,  Mr.  Robert  M'Turk,  of  Haitings-hall,  county  of 
Dunilries. 

XII.  For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Eweis.  ThePremiumof 
5/.,  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  Dean's  Houses, 
county  of  Peebles. 

XIII.  For  the  be»t  five  fat  Wethers,  lambed  in  1838. 
The  Premium  of  5/.,  to  No.  4,  Mr.  James  A.  Vernor, 
Hill  head,  county  ol  Edinburgh. 

XIV^  For  the  best  five  do.,'lambed  in  1839.  ThePre- 
mium of  5/.,  to  No.  3,  Mr.  Archibald  White,  Braedow- 
nie,  county  of  Forfur. 

Southdown  Bkekd. 

XV.  For  tiie  best  Tup.  The  Premium  of  15/.,  to 
No,  4.,  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Keillor,  county  of  Forfar. 


XVI.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Ewes.  The  Premium 
of  5/., to  No.  1, his  Grace  theDuke  of  Richmond, county 
of  Banfl. 

Crosses. 

XVII.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  Diumonts,  cross  be- 
tween Leicester  Tup  and  Cheviot  Ewe.  The  Premium 
of  5  SOYS.,  to  No.  2,  Mr.  Robert  Waugb,  Eweford, 
county  of  Haddington. 

XVIII.  For  the  best  five  Dinmonts,  cross  between 
Leicester  Tup  and  Black-faced  Ewe.  The  Premium  of 
5  sovs..  No.  1^,  to  Mr.  John  Finnie,  Swanston,  county  of 
Edinburgh. 

XIX.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  ■wethers,  of  any  cross, 
not  exceeding  four  years  old.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs. 
to  No.  1,  Mr.  James  Aitchison,  of  Alderston,  county 
of  Haddington. 

IV.    SWINE. 

Class  I.  For  the  best  Boar.  The  Premium  of  7 
sovs.,  to  No.  8,  Mr.  William  Henderson,  New  Mills, 
county  of  Clackmannan. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs.,  to 
No.  13,  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  Craiglockhart,  county  of 
Edinburgb. 

II.  For  the  best  Sow.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs.,  to 
No.  7,  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Beith,  county  of  Ayr. 

For  the  second  best  do.  The  Premium  of  4  sovs., 
to  No.  6,  Mr.  Alexander  Gillespie,  Colintou  Mill, 
county  of  Edinburgh. 

V.  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

1.  Curing  Butter. 

Class  I.  To  the  owner  of  any  Dairy  in  Scotland  who 
had  made  and  cured,  and  exhibited  at  the  Show,  the 
best  quality  of  Butter  for  the  market— the  quantity 
made  and  cured  not  being  less  than  two  cwt.  during 
the  season  1842.  'Ihe  Premium  of  5  sovs.,  to  No.  14, 
Mr.  George  Sanderson,  Orchardfield,  county  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

For  the  second  best  quality.  The  Premium  of  3 
sovs.,  to  No.  2,  Lord  Lynedock,  county  of  Peith. 

2.    Making  Cheese. 

Class  II.  To  the  Person  in  Scotland  who  produced 
the  best  specimen  of  Sweet  or  Full  Milk  Cheese,  made 
of  any  variety  that  he  shall  find  most  profitable  for  the 
market,  the  quantity  not  being  less  than  one  cwt.  of 
112lbs.,  16  oz.  to  Ihe  lb.  The  Premium  of  5  sovs.,  to 
No.  4,  Mr.  John  Brock,  Barns  of  Clyde,  county  of 
Dumbarton. 

For  the  second  best  quality.  The  Premium  of  3 
sovs.,  to  No.  7,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  Newton,  county  of 
Dumfries. 

III,  To  the  owner  of  any  Dairy  in  Scotland  who  has 
made  and  exhibited  for  sale  the  best  quality  of  Cheese 
from  Skimmed  Milk,  not  being  less  than  one  cwt. 
during  the  senson  1842.  The  Premium  of  3  sovs.,  to 
No.  4,  Mr.  David  Somerville,  Strawfrank,  county  of 
Lanark  (by  mistake  omitted  in  the  printed  list). 

For  the  second  best  quality  of  do.  The  Premium  of 
2  sovs.,  to  No.  3,  Mr.  John  Somerville,  Lampits, 
county  of  Lanark. 

EXTRA    STOCK. 

The  Judges  on  extra  Stock  have  to  report  as 
follows  : — First  in  the  class  of  Cattle,  they  recom- 
mend for  a  Premium  a  six-year-old  Ayrshire  Bull, 
belonging  to  l\Ir.  Thomas  Stark,  Mains  Farm,  Camp- 
sie,  near  Stirling.  They  also  consider  of  great  merit 
the  following: — Three  shorthorn  Cows,  exhibited 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  a  three-year-old  short- 
horned  Ox, exhibited  by  Mr.  Tyndall  Bruce,  of  Falk- 
land ;  two  two-year-old  Steers,  a  cross  between  the 
shorthorned  Bull  and  West  Highland  Cows,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  of  Humbie  ;  a  four-year-old 
West  Highland  Ox,  exhited  by  Neil  Malcolm,  Esq., 
of  Potallock  ;  two  five-year-old  Oxen  of  the  West 
Highland  breed,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Mor- 
tonhall. 

For  the  class  of  Sheep  they  commend,  five  two- 
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year-old  Leicester  Wetliers,  exbibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  ;  five  tliree-year-old  Cheviot  Wetbers,  ex- 
Libitetl  by  Mr.  Cr;iig,  of  Bigbouse ;  five  tbree-year- 
Leicester  Ewes,  exhibited  by  Mr,  Brown,  of  Halls  ; 
three  Ewes  of  the  Leicester  breed,  two  nine  and 
one  eleven  years  old,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hislop  ;  one 
thirieen-year-old  Ewe,  with  her  twenty-first  Lamb, 
exKibited  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Halls. 

For  tlie  class  of  Horses,  they  commend  an  Arab 
Stallion,  Alexander  the  Great,  seven  years  old, 
fxhibited  by  C.  M.  Barstow,  Esq.,  apparently  a 
well-bred  Arab  ;  Inheritor,  exhibited  by  W.  R. 
Kanisay,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  the  Little  Known,  exhibited 
Ijy  U.  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  Ladykirk. 

VI.  WOOL. 

Leicester  Wool. — Class  I.  Shearling  Leicester 
Tup  fleece,  weight  8lb.  4oz.,  showing;  quahly,  weight, 
anil  management.  The  first  Premium  of  5  sovs.  vfas 
awarded  to  Genera!  Lord  Lynedock. 

Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  61b.  13oz., 
showing  quality,  weight, anrl  management.  Theseconil 
premium  of  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Colonel 
jMiller  of  Urquhart,  Fifesliire. 

II.  Shearling  Leicester  Ewe  Fleece,  weight  51b. 7oz., 
siiowing  quality,  weight,  and  management.  The  first 
jiremium  of  51.  was  awarded  to  Lord  Lynedoch. 

Shearling  Leicester  Ewe  Fleece,  weight  51b.  8jOZ., 
i-liowing  quality,  weight,  and  management.  The  second 
premium  of  the  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Brown,  Halls,  Dunbar. 

III.  Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  8!b.9oz., 
having  merit  as  to  wasiiing  and  winding.  The  first  pre- 
mium of  31.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  Hall*, 
Dunbar. 

Shearling  Leicester  Tup  Fleece,  weight  81bs.  1  Uoz., 
having  merit  as  to  washing  and  winding.  The  second 
p  eniium  of  the  Silver  Medal  »vas  awarded  to  the  Duke 
of  Bucclcuch. 

IV.  Siiearling  Leicester  'i'up  Fleece,  weight  6!b. 
Kljoz.,  having  merit  on  the  score  of  washing  alone. 
The  first  premium  o(2/.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Bro- 
Uie,  Abbeymaius,  near  Haddington. 

Cheviot  Wool.— Shearling  Cheviot  Tup  Fleece, 
weighieib.joz.,  salved  with  grease  only.  The  premium 
o(3l.  was  awarded  to  Mr.Thomas  Anderton,  Sandhope, 
Selkirkshire. 

Shearling  Cheviot  Ewe  Fleece,  weight  31b.  12|oz., 
salved  wiili  grease  only.  'I'he  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  'ilios.  Elliott,  Hindhope,  Roxburgiishire. 

Cuoss-nREn  Wool.  -  Fleece  of  a  Cross  between  the 
Leicester  Tup  and  Shetland  liwe,  weight  51b.  3oz.,  and 
which  the  Judges  highly  commended  for  quality  and 
managenitni.  A  piemiuin  of  5/  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Aitchison,  Borland,*,  parish  of  Newlands,  Peebles- 
shire. 

Fleece  of  a  Cross  between  the  Southdown  Tup  and 
Shetland  Ewe,  weigiit  4ib.4oz.  A  premium  of  3/.  was 
awarded  to  IMr.  Ailciiison,  Borlands,  parish  of  New- 
lands,  Peebles-'-hire. 

CoTSwoi.D  Wool. —  Colswold  Fleece,  weight  15!b. 
3oz,,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Alexander  Leslie  iMelville, 
of  Branston  Hall,  near  Lincoln,  This  fleece  was 
clipped  from  one  of  a  pen  of  'I'wenty  Sheep  which 
gained  the  first  prize  at  tin-  Lincoln  Fair,  in  April  1842, 
and  which  were  bred  by  Mr.  Batlersby,  of  Scolhorn, 
near  Lincoln. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Melville  also  presented  a  Fleece, 
lighter  and  finer,  from  a  yearhng  Leicester  sheep,  bred 
by  Mr.  Chus.  Tonjre,  of  Branston,  near  Lincoln. 

'J'iiere  were  exhibited  several  Fleeces  by  Mr.  Robert 
Boyd,  Innerleithen, showing  the  results  of  anew  salve. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  judges  who  were 
appointed  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  different  competi- 
tors :  — 

Short-horn  Pureed.— Mr.  Wood,  of  Kimbleworth, 
Durham;  Mr.  Bartholomew,  Goliho,  Lincolnshire; 
and  Mr.  Skipwarth,  of  Aylesby,  Lincolnshire. 


Ayrshire  Breed.— Mr.  Finley,  Lyonston,  Stirl- 
ing ;  Mr.  A.  Carmichael,  Raplock  ;  Mr.  Glen,  of 
Hawkhead;  and  Mr.  MTIraith,  Auchenflower,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Fife,  Galloway,  and  Angus  Polled  Breed.— 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  Balbougie,  Fifeshire ;  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael ;  and  Mr.  M'llraith. 

West  Highland  Breed.— Mr.  Proctor,  of  Ilal- 
kerslon,  Forfarshire  ;  Mr.  Lome  Campbell,  of  Rose- 
nealh ;  Mr.  Carmichael. 

Any  Breed.— Mr.  Proctor;  Mr.  Glen  ;  Mr.  Fin- 
lay;  Mr.  Watson,  of  Keillor,  Forfarshire;  and  Mr. 
Lome  Campbell. 

Horses.— Mr.  Wm.  Gillespie,  Galeside,  Douglas  ; 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Thornington;  and  Sir  John  Hope,  of 
Pinkie. 

Sheep.— Leicester  Bheed.— Mr.  Buckley,  of 
Normanton  Hall,  Leicestershire  ;  Mr.  Gray,  of  Dils- 
ton  ;  Mr.  Watson,  of  Keillor. 

Cheviot  Breed.— Mr.  Robson,  of  East  Keillor  ; 
Mr.  Wehh,  Earlshaugh,  Moffat ;  and  Mr.  Murray, 
Droeh-hill,  Peebles-shire. 

Black-faced  Breed.— Mr.  Lome  Campbell;  Mr. 
Carmichael ;  and  Mr.  Gillespie. 

Southdown  Breed.  — JMr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Ba- 
braham,  Cambridgeshire;  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kimble- 
worth, 

Cross  Breed.— Rlr.  Bartholomew;  Mr.  Wood; 
Mr.  Watson ;  and  Mr.  Webb. 

Swine.— Mr.  Grey  ;  and  JMr.  Whyte,  Glenorchy. 

Dairy  Produce.— Mr.  Dixon,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr. 
Richardson,  do. ;  Mr.  Smith,  Leith  ;  and  Mr.  M'Nair, 
do. 

Wool.— Mr.  Archibald,  Alloa ;  Mr.  Priogle,  Had- 
dington ;  and  Mr.  Patterson,  Dalkeith. 

Implements.— Professor  Lowe  ;  Sir  John  Robi- 
son  ;  Sir  J.  G.  Dalyell  ;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Jhur^ton  ; 
}.ud  Mr.  H.  Hunter;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston  ;  Mr. 
White,  of  Gleoeshin  ;  asiisted  in  certain  departments 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Morton,  and  Mr.  Shght,  as  these  two 
last  were  themselves  exhibitors. 

Roots  and  Seeds. — Prole>^sor  Graham  and  Dr. 
Neill. 
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No.  IX. 
On  Sowing  Wheat. 

Much  valuable  time  is  occupied  in  preparing 
ground  ior  wheat,  and  in  many  instances  the  work  is 
so  badly  done,  and  consequently  the  crops  so  lio-ht 
as  not  to  re])ay  the  outlay.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  soil  preparatory  to  sowing-  corn  in  general,  and 
particularly  wheat  ;  for  wheat  being  sown  in  the 
autumn,  has  to  endure  all  the  inclemency  of  tho 
winter  weather — often  saturated  with  a  long-  conti- 
nuance of  wet,  and  at  other  times  hard  frost,  with  a 
bleak  cutting  wind  that  baffles  all  the  farmer's  care, 
and  disappoints  his  most  sanguine  ho()es. 

Having  selected  your  ground,  the  first  object  of 
your  attention  must  be  to  lay  it  out  in  such  form  that 
no  excess  of  moisture  may  remain  on  the  surface. 
All  wet  soils  should  be  thoroughly  drained  accord- 
ing to  the  hints  and  directions  given  in  numbers  V. 
and  VI.,  the  months  May  and  June.  Unless  your 
soil  is  dry,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  lime,  manure, 
and  labour  will  be  useless,  for  the  wet  will  counter- 
act their  effects  by  injuring  the  seed,  and  in  case  of 
frosty  weather,  the  fiost  will  obtain  a  firmer  hold  of 
the  soil,  which  from  its  retaining  the  cold  round  the 
roots  of  the  young  plants,  retards  the  growth  until 
late  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  the  harvest  is 
later ;    but  if  your  soil  is   dry,  the  frost  acts  but 
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slightly  thereon,  and  upon  a  cliange  of  weather  the 
young  wheat  soon  recovers  its  vigorous  vegetation. 

Presuming  your  ground  to  be  properly  prepared 
with  a  due  portion  of  lime  and  manure,  all  your 
drains  in  proper  order,  your  fences  secure,  and  your 
ditches  scoured  and  cleaned,  the  next  process  is  to 
sow  the  seed,  which  is  done  by  broad-cast,  drilling, 
or  dibbling.  In  sowing  broad-cast,  which  is  the 
common  practice  of  the  country,  a  great  quantity  of 
seed  is  consumed,  and  much  of  that  goes  to  waste 
near  the  endlands,  and  by  remaining  on  the  face  of 
the  ground  uncovered,  is  picked  up  by  the  crows  and 
other  birds  ;  although  we  would  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  poor  birds  of  their  due  portion  of  food,  some- 
thing less  expensive  than  wheat  might  answer  their 
purpose.  Sowing  wheat  in  lines  or  drills  by  a 
machine  is  an  excellent  way  to  save  seed,  about  half 
the  quantity  used  in  broad-cast  being  required  for 
the  drill  ;  but  to  do  the  work  effectually,  the  ground 
must  be  well  harrowed  so  as  to  be  rendered  fine  and 
even  ;  the  better  the  ground  is  prepared  the  less 
waste  of  seed,  and  the  cleaner  the  crop  ;  but  as 
the  drill  machines  are  too  expensive  for  small 
farmers  in  general,  dibbling  m;iy  be  resorted  to 
instead. 

Dibbling  is  not  a  new  invention,  it  has  been  prac- 
tised for  many  years,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of 
drill  sowing,  and  at  much  less  expense.  When  the 
ground  is  prepared  as  before  stated,  fine,  even,  and 
level,  commence  dibbling  in  the  following  manner. 
First,  prepare  two  or  moro  dibbling  stocks,  one  for 
each  workman  ;  which  are  easily  made  of  a  slight 
piece  of  board  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  leet 
long  and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  into  which  on 
one  side  fix  five  or  six  round  pegs  (see  Fig.  I),  each 
about  two  inches  long  and  about  an  iuch  thick,  and 
fix  a  handle  on  the  other  side  (see  Fig.  2)   for  the 

• Fig.  1. 
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workman  to  take  bold  of  in  making  the  holes  in  the 
ground.  By  putting  the  end  peg  in  the  last  hole, 
the  workman  will  regulate  his  distance,  and  be 
making  four  or  five  holes  at  once  ;  into  each  of  the 
boles  one  or  two  grains  should  be  dropped,  which 
can  be  done  by  children  ;  the  field  must  then  be 
harrowed  with  a  very  light  harrow,  or  rolled  with  a 
light  roller,  to  close  the  holes.  The  farmer  will  save 
more  seed  by  dibbling  than  will  defray  the  expense 
of  paying  the  children  for  their  labour,  his  field  will 
be  more  regularly  sown,  the  birds  prevented  from 
picking  the  grain,  his  corn  free  from  weeds,  and  a 
certain  expectation  of  a  good  crop. 

There  is  another  advantage  attendant  upon  dib- 
bling that  deserves  consideration,  which  is,  finding 
employment  for  poor  children,  who  are  too  often 
brought  up  in  idleness  for  want  of  employ.  Dib- 
bling may  seem  at  first  rather  a  tedious  process,  but 


from  the  practice  of  good  ploughing  the  work  will 
soon  be  done  in  strait  lines.  And  if  premiums  were 
offered  by  some  of  the  agricultural  societies  for  the 
best  and  straitest  sown  crops  of  wheat,  emulation 
for  the  prizes  would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  good  hus- 
bandry. Small  premiums  might  also  be  ottered  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  land  properly  dibbled,  in  the 
least  portion  of  time,  by  a  single  person,  as  a  reward 
for  active  industry. 

The  practice  of  dibbling  would  induce  the  farmer 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  hedges  and  ditches, 
and  promote  the  habit  of  always  keeping  them  in 
good  order. 

In  proof  of  the  utility  of  dibbling,  and  the  gieat 
benefit  accruing  to  small  farmers  from  persevering  in 
the  |)lan,  I  would  call  their  attention  to  a  careful 
perusal  of  an  article  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  last  March,  page  176. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  the  writer,  brings  practical  experience 
in  proof  of  his  recommendation,  and  the  successful 
result  of  his  perseverance;  and  I  would  wish  that 
all  small  farmers  might  try  for  themselves,  feeling 
confident  it  would  tend  to  their  benefit,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  labourers. 

Vour's,  &c. 
August,  1842.  Delta. 


RUGELEY  FARMER'S  CLUB. 

MR.    WYLEY     ON     THE     BEST    METHOD    OF    KEEPING 
CART     HORSES. 

In  proposing  the  subject  for  discussion  this 
evening,  1  regret  that  some  one  more  competent 
than  myself  has  not  undertaken  it.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  amongst  the  heaviest  items  on  a 
farm  may  be  reckoned  the  keep  of  cart  horses, 
and  more  particularly  their  winter  keep.  I  can  from 
ray  own  experience  give  but  a  very  few  practical 
remarks,  and  I  have  therefore  taken  extracts  from 
the  works  of  several  practical  men,  and  also  from 
a  work  in  our  library,  viz.,  "  British  Husbandry," 
published  under  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the 
Ditfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  author  says, 
"  the  feeding  of  farm  horses  forms  so  material  a 
part  of  the  charges  of  agriculture,  that  the  manner 
in  which  they  can  be  cheapest  maintained  is  a 
matter  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Hay,  oats,  or  beans  were  long  considered  as  the 
only  provender,  possessing  the  required  degree  of 
nutriment ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  cost  of 
these  articles,  penurious  farmers  stinted  their 
horses,  or  those  who  were  of  an  oppt  site  disposi- 
tion, and  fond  of  fine  teams,  were  put  to  great  ex- 
pense. Experience  has,  however,  proved  that 
substitutes  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent  without 
injury  to  the  animal  itself,  or  diminution  of 
strength."  Again  the  author  remarks,  regarding 
horse  teams — "  It  is  a  just  observation  that  one 
can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  character 
of  a  farmer  from  the  condition  of  his  horses  :  very 
fine  high-fed  cattle  exhibiting  the  appeamnce  of 
being  prepared  for  sale,  suggest  the  idea  of  idle- 
ness rather  than  of  labour ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
lean,  spiritless  creatures,  worn  out  by  toil  and 
hunger,  are  certain  indications  of  a  bad  farmer — 
one  not  thriving,  and  who  does  not  deserve  to 
thrive." 

On  our  own  farm  we  have  found  a  very  great 
saving  from  cutting  the  hay,  and  never  allowing 
the  horses  to  have  hay  in  the  racks,  and  also  by 
using  a  small   quantity  of  linseed  ;  this  plan  wc 
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have  pursued  for  the  last  five  years,  and  we  find 
it  keeps  our  horses  in  good  working  condition. 
We  allow  to  each  horse  401bs.  grain,  3s.  4d.,  Ij 
cwt.  hay,  4s.  6(1.,  3  pints  linseed.  Is.,  amounting 
to  8s.  lOd.  per  week,  to  which  must  be  added  6d. 
for  cutting  the  hay,  nrildng  9^,  4d.  per  week.  I 
find  in  the  calcjhitions  that  I  have  referred  to,  that 
horses  cannot  be  kept  in  good  working  condition 
equal  to  plough  an  acre  e\'ery  working  day  for  a 
less  cost  than  from  9s.  to  lis.  per  week,  except 
wlien  they  are  fed  entirely  on  potatoes,  or  on  gorse, 
and  I  have  some  doubt  if  they  can  be  kept  in  con- 
dition on  potatoes  alone. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Curwen  seems  to  have  tried  more 
experiments  than  most  men  with  his  farm  and 
colliery  horses.  After  several  ytars'  exjiericnce 
he  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  following  plan. 

s.    d. 

2llbs.  potatoes,  at  ;5d.  per  141bs 0     4^ 

71bs.  cut  straw  Id.,   and  cutting  Id., 
steaming  O^d 0     2^ 

71h?.  long  straw  Id.,  6Ibs.  oats  8d.   ..     0     9 


Per  day     1     4 

or  9s.  4d.  per  week. 
It  is  related  by  Vancouver  and  Arthur  Young  in 
the  Survey  of  Essex,  that  working  horses  have 
been  kept  entirely  through  the  winter  on  steamed 
potatoes,  to  every  oOIbs.  of  which  was  added  half  a 
pint  of  salt.  The  difterence  of  expense  in  a  team 
of  five  horses  during  half  a  year,  calculating  pota- 
toes at  40s.  per  ton,  hay  3/.  15s.  per  ton,  oats  24s. 
per  quarter,  will  stand  thus — 

POTATOES.  £  s.  d. 
5  horses  26  weeks,  or  182  days,  SOlbs. 
potatoes    each    per    day,    18     tons 

at  40s 36  0  0 

Washing  and  stewing  at  2d.  per  lOOlbs.  3  15  0 

Sulphur  and  salt 0  8  6 

£40    3     6 

5s.  lOd.  per  horse  per  week. 

IJAY    AND    OATS. 

5  horses  182  days,  2(51hs.  hay  per  day, 

or  9  tons  5  cwt,  at  70s 32  10     0 

2  bushels  oats  each  per  week,  32^  qrs-, 
at  24  s 39     0    0 


£71  10     0 

lis.  per  horse  per  week. 

If  horses  can  be  maintained  in  working  con- 
dition the  saving  with  feeding  them  with  potatoes 
will  be  about  61.  each  horse.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  I  am  borne 
out  by  the  author  of  "  British  Husbandy,''  who 
says — "  this  mode  of  feeding  cannot  be  commenced 
before  November,  nor  continued  after  February ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  reporters, 
as  well  as  many  other  persons  of  veracity,  re- 
specting the  common  labour  of  a  farm  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  it  cannot  he  continued  during  the 
spring  without  an  unusual  number  of  horses,  or 
an  allowance  of  corn  upon  land  that  is  properly 
cultivated." 

Carrots  and  Swede  turnips  are  found  to  be  very 
good  substitutes  for  corn  and  bay;  and  I  under- 
stand in  some  parts  of  Suffolk  and  Surrey  the 
horses  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  the  former,  get- 
ting only  a  very  small  allowance  of  hay.  1  have 
found  that  horses  are  very  fond  of  the  Swede 
turnip,  and  I  think  a  few  pounds  per  day  may  be 
allowed,  and  less  bay  given  in  the  spring  of  the 


year,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
health  and  condition  of  the  horses. 

In  Roberts's  "  Hints  on  Agricultural  Economy," 
gorse  is  recommended  to  be  given  to  horses  ground 
or  cut,  and  they  will  be  found  fully  as  equal  to  go 
through  their  work,  and  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  fed  on  the  very  best  hay.  Gorse  is  a  heating 
food,  and  horses  when  over  fed  with  it  are  apt  to 
become  affected  with  a  difiiculty  in  staling,  salt 
should  therefore  be  mixed  with  their  food  when 
the  greater  portion  of  it  consists  of  gorse;  cut 
straw,  turnips,  carrots,  and  steamed  potatoes,  form 
an  excellent  combination  when  mixed  with  gorse 
as  food  for  horses. 

From  an  account  published  by  Mr.  Tytler,  of 
Balmain,  in  the  5ih  vol.  of  the  " 'Jransactions  of 
the  Highland  Society,"  it  appears  that  he  had 
during  five  years  fed  his  farm  horses,  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  on  gorse, 
with  only  a  very  small  allowance  of  oats  during 
part  of  the  time.  At  first  oats  were  given  during 
the  winter,  but  afterwards  only  from  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  then  only  at  the  rate  of  about  one-third 
of  a  peck  of  average  quality  to  each  ;  the  daily 
allowance  of  gorse  from  first  of  November  to  Feb- 
ruary being  28  lbs.,  and  afterwards  18  lbs.  with 
141bs.  straw.  Mr.  Tytler  reckons  the  expense 
during  the  first  three  months  at  4f  d.  per  horse  per 
day,  and  from  February  at  8d.  each  horse.  Mr. 
Tytler  says  they  not  only  kept  but  improved  their 
condition  during  the  season,  but  began  to  show  a 
distaste  for  gorse  at  the  commencement  of  spring. 

Lewis,  in  his  observations  on  an  experimental 
farm,  says,  "  we  deem  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  that  in  general  much  negligence  prevails 
in  the  feeding  of  farm  horses.  The  common  prac- 
tice is  to  give  them  straw,  hay,  and  grain,  without 
any  previous  preparation.  The  consequence  is 
that  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  horse's  time  is  occupied  in  masticating  the 
quantity  of  food  necessary  for  his  support.  This, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  is  a  matter  of 
peculiar  hardship.  Besides,  there  is  always  a 
considerable  waste  of  food,  both  of  hay  and  grain, 
when  administered  in  this  way,  and  consequently 
a  direct  loss  to  the  owners.  Practical  men  do  not 
require  to  be  told  that  when  hay  or  straw  is  sup- 
plied in  the  regular  manner,  from  25  to  30  per  cent, 
is  wasted- 

"  The  animal,  therefore,  derives  no  benefit  from 
the  wasted  portion,  although  its  intrinsic  value  re- 
mains undiminished  ;  and  in  the  case  of  grain, 
that  portion  only  which  is  crushed  in  mastication 
affords  him  nourishment,  but  a  great  portion  of  it 
passes  through  the  stomach  without  being  masti- 
cated at  all,  and  on  this  the  digestive  organs  exert 
no  action  whatever.  Many,  indeed,  suppose  that 
nutriment  has  been  extracted  from  the  grain,  hut 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  it  has  been  established  by 
direct  experiment,  that  the  germinating  properties 
of  the  grain  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  it." 

Lewis  also  remarks, it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  soft  or  mashed, 
and  hard  and  dry  feeding,  especially  when  steamed 
roots,  &c.,  are  included  under  the  former  description 
of  food.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  for  the  last  seven  years 
all  our  farm  horses,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twelve. 
Lave  been  fed  entirely  on  a  mixture  of  steamed  po- 
tatoes and  turnips,  without  oats  or  anything  else  ; 
their  fodder  being  sometimes  hay,  but  more  fre- 
quently straw  given  in  the  ordinary  way.  Each 
horse  receives  a  mash  of  the  above  mixture  three 
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times  a  day,  nnd  allliougli  liay  was  occasionally 
given,  yet,  were  14  or  151bs.  cut  straw  added  to  the 
mixture,  we  are  satisfied  bay  miglit  be  entirely  dis- 
jiensed  with.  We  confess  that  we  at  first  enter- 
tained some  fears  that  so  great  a  change  of  food 
might  have  a  tendency  to  engender  disease,  but  in 
this  we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  'Ihe  horses 
improved  in  condition,  their  skins  were  uniformly 
sleek  and  kindly,  they  also  proved  themselves  more 
capable  of  undergoing  fatigue  nnd  severe  labour, 
all  which  were  satisfactory  jjroofs  that  the  food  given 
to  them  was  congenial  to  their  constitution  ;  but,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  disease,  6oz.  of  salt 
should  be  given  to  each  horse  per  day.  This  plan, 
says  Lewis,  we  followed,  and  the  whole  of  our 
horses  were  never  less  affected  with  disease;  and 
what  at  first  originated  from  motives  of  economy, 
has  thus  continued  to  be  adhered  to  as  the  best  and 
healthiest  mode  of  keeping  farm  horses  we  have 
hitherto  met  with.  From  my  own  experience,  I  am 
not  able  to  contribute  much  information  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  steaming  food  for  horses,  having  only 
adopted  the  method  very  latelj',  and  never  having 
used  potatoes.  I  find  that  very  inferior  hay  is  eaten 
readily  after  it  has  been  steamed,  and  it  regains 
some  of  the  smell  and  flavour  it  has  lost,  which,  if 
given  to  horses  without  steaming,  would  be  wasted, 
and  not  be  fit  food  for  Ihem. 

There  are  several  very  good  practical  remarks  in 
the  Farmer's  I\]agnzhie  for  December  1838,  page 
405,  extracts  from  Roberts's  Agricultural  Economv, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  food  a  horse  will  require 
during  twenty-four  hours ;  and  also  on  the  relative 
value  of  ha}"^  and  oats  at  the  market  price.  Thus 
20lbs.  of  hay  at  3<.  per  ton,  will  cost  6|d.;  ancl201bs. 
of  oats  at  22s.  per  qr.,  will  be  Is.  3d.  There  is  also 
another  useful  table,  showing  that  a  bushel  of  grain 
weighing  421bs.,  will  produce  251bs.  2oz.  meal  and 
161bs.  l4oz.  husks  ;  and  a  bushel  weighing  SOlbs. 
will  only  produce  l61bs.loz.  meal  and  I31bs.  looz. 
husks.  This  clearly  proves  that  the  best  and 
heaviest  corn  is  the  cheapest  to  use  for  horses,  and 
that  husks  are  cheaper  to  buy  as  husks  than  as  poor 
corn.  Another  remark  I  request  you  to  notice 
(page  406).  He  says,  generally  speaking,  corn  is 
much  cheaper  for  horses  than  hay,  independent  of 
the  extra  work  they  will  be  equal  to  by  being  corn 
fed.  Many  may  be  surprised  at  this  statement,  but 
its  correctness  is  easily  proved.  Every  one  that 
knows  anything  of  the  nature  of  fodder,  and  has 
been  rcciistomed  to  attend  to  the  feeding  of  horses, 
must  admit  tiiat  by  weight  hay  does  not  contain  of 
nutritive  matter  more  than  as  one  part  to  three  of 
oats  i  thus  lib.  of  oats  contains  fully  as  much  real 
nutriment  for  the  horse  as  3lbs.  of  bay  ;  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  superior  condition  and 
capability  of  a  horse  fed  with  corn.  Thus  oOlbs.  of 
hay  every  day  at  4/.  per  ton  will  amount  to  19/.  18s. 
per  year,  whilst  lOlbs.  of  oats  every  twenty-four 
hours  at  24s.  per  qr.  will  amount  to  13/.  13s.  each 
horse  per  year ;  but  supposing  a  horse  to  have  lOlbs. 
of  oats  per  day,  it  will  require  some  othersubstitute, 
such  as  cbaflf  or  cut  straw,  to  increase  its  bulk  to 
nolbs.  per  day,  before  the  functions  of  digestion  can 
be  carried  on,  but  the  value  of  this  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  extra  work  the  horse  is  able  to  perform. 

I  find,  from  all  the  observations  that  I  have  made, 
that  301bs.  to  351bs.  of  food  per  day  is  the  average 
quantity  that  a  farm  horse  requires  to  keep  him  in 
good  working  condition :  the  cavalry  allowance  is 
12lb3.  of  hay  and  lOlbs.  of  oats,  making  22lb8. ; 
post  horses  are  usually  allowed  from  221bs.  to  261bs. 
of  food  each  day.    It  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Bro« 


thcrlon,  of  Rainhill,  near  Liverpool,  and  others, 
that  horses  cannot  be  kept  in  working  condition  on 
corn  entirely.  It  is  related  by  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
that  from  the  year  1802  to  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Bro- 
therton  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  allowing  eight 
horses  every  twenty-four  liours  three  Winchester 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  busliel  of  beans,  but  no  hay 
or  chaff.  During  that  period  he  annually  lost  a 
great  number  of  horses,  varying  from  fourteen  to 
seventeen  on  an  average,  which  he  attributes  to  his 
having  given  them  too  much  corn,  more  than  the 
stomach  could  digest.  This  led  him  to  allow  a  small 
portion  of  hay,  and  he  afterwards  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  : — To  every  eigiit  horses  he  allows  one 
bushel  of  oats,  one  bushel  of  benns,  and  three 
bushels  of  cut  haj*,  and  straw  or  clover,  the  expense 
of  which  he  thus  estimates  :  —  One  bushel  of  beans 
I2s.,  one  bushel  of  oats  7s.,  three  bushels  of  hay  or 
straw  2s.,  or  21s.  per  day  for  eight  horses, or  17s.6d, 
per  week  each  horse,  besides  5s.  worth  of  hay  per 
week,  making  the  total  expense  of  each  horse  22s. 6d. 
A  considerable  saving  thus  arises  compared  to  feed- 
ing entirely  with  grain  ;  and  he  states  his  horses  are 
now  as  able  to  do  their  work  as  ever  he  knew  them, 
and  he  has  only  lost  one  horse  since  he  adopted  the 
new  plan.  If  he  had  fed  his  horses  on  the  former 
plan  at  the  price  corn  now  makes,  it  would  have  cost 
him  at  least  36s.  2d.  per  week,  instead  of  22s.  6d. 
under  the  new  plan,  making  a  difference  of  13s. 8d. 
per  week  on  each  horse,  or  3c>l.  lOs.  8d.  per  annum. 
When  Sir  John  wrote  the  work  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring, grain  appears  to  have  made  double  the  price  it 
does  at  the  present  time. 

Sir  John  also  says,  the  article  that,  when  the  crop 
is  abundant,  can  be  best  spared  from  human  con- 
sumption, is  the  jiotato,  which  when  steamed  is  an 
excellent  food.  42lbs.  of  potatoes  steamed  with 
chaff  will  serve  a  horse  twenty-four  hours.  And  at 
any  rate  a  feed  of  potatoes,  if  given  to  a  horse,  will 
not  only  diminish  the  expense  of  his  maintenance, 
but  is  also  conducive  to  his  health. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  from  Mr. 
Bright,  of  Tiddesley,  the  method  that  he  pursues  in 
feeding  farm  horses.  When  1  saw  them  in  October, 
I  thought  them  in  belter  condition  than  any  horses 
I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Bright  informed  me  he  gave 
them  some  steamed  potatoes,  and  very  little  hay, 
for  he  found  it  the  most  expensive  food  that  could 
be  used. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  states  that  in  the  year  1812,  the 
expenses  of  cart  horses  were  calculated  at  lis.  per 
week,  or  28/.  12s.  per  year  :  again  at  39/.0s.7d.,  at 
42/.10S.  lOd.,  at35l.0s.  lOd.,  at  27/.16s.  lOd.,  and  at 
34/.12S.  According  to  tiiese  items  the  expense  of 
a  cart  horse  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scot- 
land, averaged  13s.  3d.  per  week.  Supposing  grain 
to  be  reduced  in  value  one-third  from  the  prices 
then  calculated,  the  expense  at  the  present  time  will 
be  about  9s.  per  week.  The  following  method,  given 
in  British  Husbandr)',  costs  8s.  ll|d.  per  week: — 
lOlbs.  of  grain  per  day  9d. — 5s.  3d.,  J  cwt.  of  hay 
per  week  2s.5|d.,  and  li  cwt.  of  cut  straw  Is.  3d. 
Mr.  Curwen's  method,  with  a  portion  of  potatoes, 
costs  9s.  4d.  per  week.  The  Essex  method,  without 
potatoes,  lis.  The  Essex  plan  with  potatoes  alone, 
53.  lOd.  My  own  plan  9s.  4d.  per  week,  Mr. 
Tytler's,  of  Balmain,  with  gorse  alone,  3s.  1  Jd.  per 
week,  nnd  with  gorse  and  corn  4s.  8d.  per  week. 

I  hope  I  have  proved  that  the  statement  I  made 
in  the  commencement  of  this  paper  is  correct,  that 
farm  horses  cannot  be  kept  at  a  less  cost  than  from 
9s.  to  lis.  per  week  during  the  winter  season,  under 
tbe  usual  systems  in  this  part  of  the  county. 
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SUBSTANCE  OF  MR.  TURNEr's  REMARKS  ON  THE 
BEST  MODE  OF  UNDER-DRAINING  STIFF  CLAY 
LANDS. 

Although  I  fully  concur  in  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced, as  to  the  great  importance  of  under-drain- 
ing, considering  it  the  first  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  this  description  of  land,  I  cannot 
agree  in  the  mode  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
accomplish  it,  viz.,  by  cross  drahtx. 

Having  long  had  the  management  of  consider- 
able estates  in  this  county,  a  large  i)roportion  of 
which  consists  of  inferior  clay  soils,  it  has  been  a 
great  object  with  me  to  give  every  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  under-draining,  by  granting  a 
liberal  supply  of  soughing  tiles  to  the  tenantry, 
taking  every  precaution  that  they  should  be  judi- 
ciously used.  The  system  which  I  adopted,  for 
many  years,  was  that  of  cross  draining  the  land, 
and  I  have  seldom  had  cause  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  was  executed,  but  in 
the  course  of  time,  I  began  to  perceive,  that  this 
system  of  under'-draining  strong  clay  lands,  did  not 
effect  all  the  improvement  that  ought  to  result 
from  so  considerable  an  outing  ;  I  therefore  came  to 
the  resolution  to  alter  the  mode,  and  to  make 
trial  oi furrow  drains,  up  the  fall  of  the  land,  from 
24  to  30  inches  deep,  making  the  butts  about  5.^  yards 
tvide,  being  the  size  best  suited  to  land  of  that 
description,  which  possesses  but  little  soil. 

It  being  evident  that  the  number  of  tiles  re- 
quired to  furrow  drain  a  fenced  field  of  one  acre, 
will  not  bear  an  exact  relative  proportion  to  the 
number  it  will  take  for  a  fenced  field  of  two  or 
more  acres,  I  have  prepared  a  calculation,  from  a 
plan  correctly  laid  down,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  tiles  required  for  furrow 
draius,  at  5^  yards  apart,  for  one  acre,  and  from 
one  to  Jive acies,  (assuming,  for  example,  the  piece 
of  land  to  be  a  regular  parallelogram,  220  yards 
long,  and  22  yards  wide,)  would,  be  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Sewing 
Tiles. 
For  one  acre  3  furrow  drains,  each  220 

yards  long  (allowing  3  tiles  to  ayard,)     1,980 

For  two  acres  7   furrow  drains 4,620 

For  three  acres  11  do.  7,260 

Tor  four  acres  15  do.  99,00 

For  five  acres  19  do 12,540 

When  the  fall  of  the  land  happens  to  be  length- 
wise of  a  field,  (as  it  is  taken  in  the  above  cal- 
culation,) it  will  be  found  ib&t  feiver  tiles  will  he 
required  than  when  the  fall  renders  it  necessary 
to  make  the  furrow  drains  crosswise. 

If  for  instance,  in  the  example  given  above,  the 
furrow  drains  had  to  be  made  croMwiseof  the  field, 
the  number  of  tiles  required  would  be, 

Soughing 
Tiles 

For  one  acre  7  furrow  drains 2,310 

For  two  acres  15         do.             4,950 

For  three  acres  23          do.             7,590 

For  four  acres  31         do.             10,230 

For  five  acres  39         do.            12,870 

Consequently  it  takes  about  330  soughing  tiles 
vwreper  acre,  to  underdrain  a  field,  of  that  form, 
when  the  fall  of  the  land  requires  it  to  be  done 
crosswise.  A  fenced  field,  which  contains  one 
acre,  being  an  exact  square,  will  take  about  2,293 
soughing  tiles. 

I  mention  these  details  to  enable  any  member  to 
estimate  the  expense  of  under-draining,  according 


to  the  plan  I  recommend,  wliich  of  course  will 
vary,  according  to  the  price  of  tiles  and  the  rate 
of  labour  in  the  district  where  he  resides.  By 
ploughing  out  aficrrow  in  the  proposed  line  of 
drain,  a  saving  would  be  effected  in  price  of  la- 
bour. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions, 
which  have  occurred  to  mc,  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  under-draining. 

I  think  it  a  great  evil  to  leave  the  drains  open 
for  a  long  time  before  the  tiles  arc  put  in,  as  rain 
or  snow  may  interrupt  the  work  and  damage  the 
drain  ;  each  day's  work, if  possible, should  be  finished 
each  day. 

I  strongly  urge  the  use  of  soles  to  the  tiles  ;  for 
in  all  cases  the  stiffest  clay  will  be  softened,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  the  action  of  tvaler,  and  the 
tiles,  although  made  with  feet,  will  sink  from  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  soil  and  the 
trampling  of  horses.  I  recRutly  saw  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  in  making  an  open  drain  to  divide  a 
field  ;  it  cut  through  a  sough  which  had  been 
carefully  made  some  years  ago  :  the  tiles  were 
laid  upon  the  stiffest  clay  I  ever  met  with,  and 
yet  they  had  sunk,  and  the  clay  had  risen  near 
an  inch,  within  the  tile;  had  soles  or  broken  tile 
pieces  been  used,  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

Another  evil  to  which  I  wish  to  advert,  is  the 
practice,  which  not  unfrequently  prevails,  of  jjnt- 
ting  back  the  clay  into  the  drains,  after  laying  the 
tiles  ;  whenever  that  is  done,  the  drain  is  rendered 
comjjara lively  useless.  It  is  very  important  to 
cover  the  tiles  with  bnishwood  or  heath,  if  it 
can  be  obtained,  and  to  fill  up  the  drain  with 
such  materials  only  as  will  allow  the  water  to 
escape  without  difliculty. 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made  in  farrow 
draining,  although  they  have  not  long  been  in 
operation,  I  am  fully  convinced  it  is  by  that 
system  alone  that  inferior  clay  lands  can  he  per- 
manently improved,  and  their  productiveness  i»j- 
creased. 

Furrow  drains  have  advantages  which  crosf- 
drains  have  not ;  drains  in  furrows  are  not  only 
deeper  with  the  same  cutting,  but  they  will  inter- 
cept more  water  than  in  any  other  position.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  tha.t  stiff  clay  land  is  chiefly 
injured  hy  surface  water,  which  has  no  means  of 
escaping :  by  making  furrow,  or  upright  drains, 
5J  yards  apart,  the  surface  water  fows  quickly 
each  tvay  from  the  ridge  into  the  furrotvs,  and  gets 
off  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  but  when  the  land  is 
cross-drained,  at  intervals  of  5^  yards,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  surface  water  gets  oK  only  partially, 
and  consequently,  unless  the  drains  effectually 
draiv  the  wafer  that  is  absorbed  the  entire  distance 
from  drain  to  drain,  (which  1  think  impracticable) 
the  work  will  be  a  failure. 

It  has  also  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  land 
which  has  been  furrow-drained  may  be  ploughed, 
when  cross-drained  land  cannot  be  got  upon. 
Another  advantage  attending  furrow  draining  is, 
that  land  so  drained  may,  when  laid  down,  be 
safely  depastured  with  sheep  in  all  seasons. 

Furrow-draining  has  not  been  long  enough  in- 
troduced into  the  district^  to  enable  me  to  judge 
accurately  of  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  quality 
and  capabilities  of  the  soil,  but  I  do  entertain 
very  sanguine  expectations,  that  after  these  moist 
argillaceous  subsoils  have  for  some  years  been 
kept  free  from  surface  water,  that  the  texture  of 
the  subsoil,  from  being  thus  kept  dry,  will  undergo 
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a  material  change,  and  that  a  considerable  increase 
of  produce  may  reasonably  be  calculated  upon, 
when  the  wheat  plant  finds  a  dry  and  porous  sub- 
soil, instead  of,  as  heretofore,  a  wet  retentive  one. 
It  is  with  a  full  conviction,  not  only  of  the^?'rtc- 
ticability  of  this  system  in  most  situations,  but 
also  of  its  present  and  ultimate  advantages,  over 
cross  drainirig,  (which  in  this  description  of  land 
1  conceive  to  have  entirely  failed,)  that  1  have 
submitted  these  observations  to  the  consideration 
of  the  meeting;  and  1  most  earnestly  recommend 
trial  to  be  made  of  the  plan  I  have  proposed  ;  feel- 
ing certain  of  its  complete  success,  if  the  work  be 
executed  judiciously. 

MR.   DICKEN    ON    LIQUID    MANURE. 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting,  September  30th, 
when  subjects  for  future  discussion  were  pro- 
posed, 1  mentioned  liquid  manure  as  one  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  farmer  ;  at  the  same  time 
declaring  my  own  ignorance  of  it,  and  my  anxiety 
that  some  one  better  informed  should  urge  it  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  club. 

The  chairman  and  one  or  two  others  immedi- 
ately said  that  ignorance  of  the  subject  was  a 
strong  reason  why  I  myself,  /".  e.,  the  ignorant 
person,  should  bring  it  forward.  I  confess  I  did 
not,  nor  do  I  yet,  understand  this  reasoning  ;  but 
as  no  one  present  seemed  disposed  to  undertake 
the  responsibility,  I  consented  to  do  so,  fully  re- 
lying upon  your  kind  indulgence,  which  I  have 
before  experienced. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  sense  of  ignorance  is  the 
first  step  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  and  if  it  be 
the  means  of  stimulating  to  inquiry  and  exertion,  it 
will  most  certainly  prove  to  be  so. 

Agricultural  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be 
more  slowly  acquired  than  knowledge  of  most 
other  arts,  because  both  the  science  and  practice 
of  it  are  complicated ;  the  results,  too,  of  agricul- 
tural operations  are  much  slower  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  many  of  them,  even  with  the  most 
careful  management,  are  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances which  no  wisdom  can  foresee  or  avert. 

Hence  arises  the  chief  benefit  of  farmers'  clubs, 
that  each  individual  may  become  possessed  of  the 
experience  of  mang,  under  a  great  variety  of  times, 
situations,  and  circumstances. 

"  It  is  only  in  modern  days  that  the  idea  of 
applying  artificial  fertilizing  matters  to  the  soil, 
in  a  fluid  state,  has  been  seriously  entertained  by 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This  great  improve- 
ment has  been  o)ie  of  the  results  of  applying  the 
researches  of  philosophy  to  the  processes  of  the 
farmer — the  fruit  of  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, first  suggested  by  the  sagacious  observa- 
tions of  the  chemist." 

It  appears  strange  that  liquid  manure  should  so 
long  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  are  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
because  it  is  evident  that  plants  can  only  derive 
their  nutriment  from  absorption  by  their  roots ;  con- 
sequently manures  must  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state 
before  they  can  be  of  any  real  service. 

As  yet  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  species  of  manure,  it  is  only  of  late 
that  I  have  become  convinced  of  its  value,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to 
the  farmer  but  to  the  community  at  large,  that 
our  attention  should  be  directed  to  it,  in  order 
that  the  best  means  of  applying  it  may  be  speedily 
ascertained,  and  universally  adopted. 


And  here  I  can»ot  help  commenting  on  the 
great  value  of  our  library,  for  in  it  we  may  find 
the  most  valuable  information  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. In  searching  for  information  on  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  my  chief  difficulty  has  arisen,  not 
from  a  paucity  of  well-written  articles,  but  from 
the  want  of  ability  to  select,  abridge,  and  bring 
before  the  club  the  information  and  experience  of 
others. 

I  must  first  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
value  of  liquid  manure,  and  secondly  to  the  means 
of  obtaining  and  applying  it. 

The  liquid  is,  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  all 
putrescent  manures  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  urine,  of 
which  a  large  portion  is  composed,  contains  (as 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  informs  us)  "the  essential 
elements  of  vegetables  in  a  state  of  solution."  He 
adds — "'  During  the  putrefaction  of  urine  the 
greatest  part  of  the  soluble  animal  matter  that  it 
contains  is  destroyed  :  it  consequently  should  be 
used  as  fresh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed  with 
solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted  with  water,  as 
when  pure  it  contains  too  large  a  quantity  of 
animal  matter  to  form  a  proper  fluid  nourishment 
for  absorption  by  the  roots  of  plants." 

The  best  written  proof  with  which  I  have  met 
of  the  powerful  effect  of  liquid  manure,  and  of  the 
profit  derived  from  it,  is  the  report  of  Mr.  T. 
Oliver,  a  Scotch  farmer,  of  the  drainage  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Johnson  on  Fertilizers,  212. 

The  system  there  pursued  is  in  fact  irrigation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  we  are  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  liquid  manure,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  it  is  the  best 
means  of  collecting  and  applying  it,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  doing  so. 

Wherever  cattle  are  kept  in  buildings  or  yards,  I 
there  must  be  considerable  drainage,  and  this  | 
should  be  collected  by  small  drains  into  a  tank 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  situation,  the  size 
of  which  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
likely  to  be  collected ;  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
largely  treated  of  in  Johnson's  work  on  manures, 
and  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine. 

But  this  manure  docs  not  depend  upon  drainage 
only.  It  may  be  made,  and  that  effectually,  at 
small  expense,  and  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  to  any  extent.  In  Holland  it  is 
actually  made  systematically,  and  in  this  country 
also  to  a  small  extent.  The  results  aro  most  satis- 
factory. Since  our  last  meeting  several  members 
of  our  club  have  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
Mr.  Wilday's  system,  practised  on  his  small  farm 
near  Atherstone. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  been  in  the  constant 
practice  of  collecting  and  making  liquid  manure. 
His  whole  plan  appeared  to  us  complete  and  satis- 
factory, and  I  think  it  may  well  repay  any  other 
of  our  friends  the  trouble  of  seeing  for  themselves. 

It  consists  of  carefully  collecting  tlie  whole  of 
the  drainage  of  his  yard  and  buildings,  and  also 
the  droppings  of  his  cattle  in  the  fields.  As  much 
of  this  latter  as  is  sufficient  to  make  the  liquid  of 
a  proper  strength  is  thrown  into  the  tank,  and 
mixed  with  water,  and  after  being  well  stirred  and 
beaten  together,  is  carried  to  the  land. 

Some  writers  assert  that  it  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  liquiil  in  the  tank  some  weeks  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  land,  that  it  may  ferment ;  but  Mr. 
Wilday  is  of  opinion  that  it  gains  nothing  by  fer- 
mentation, 'ihe  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dung  collected  in  the  fields  is 
mixed  with  earth,  to  be  applied  as  compost  wher- 
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ever  it  may  be  required  ;  but  for  this  Mr.  Wilday 
declared  that  be  really  had  no  need,  from  the 
fructifying  nature  of  the  liquid.  He  said  he  really 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  compost  heap, 
although  it  contained  some  hundreds  of  loads  of 
the  richest  description.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  his  whole  occupation  is  in  turf, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  field. 

T  have  since  found  the  same  plan  recommended 
in  the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  November  1839, 
page  355.  The  expense  of  the  whole  will  be  that 
of  a  tank,  a  pump,  and  a  water-cart.  On  this 
point  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
September  1840,  page  181. 

Thus,  in  whatever  way  we  view  the  question  of 
liquid  manure,  to  which  our  society  now  directs 
the  attention  of  the  English  farmers,  an  abundant 
field  of  research  presents  itself  on  every  side  :  it  is 
evidently  an  investigation  likely  to  repay  the  culti- 
vator for  the  labour  he  may  be  induced  to  bestow 
upon  it.  By  such  manures  nourishment  for  vege- 
tation is  more  equnlly  diffused  through  the  soil, 
and  becomes  more  speedily  serviceable  to  the 
crop,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  cultivation.  Thus 
we  see  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  manure,  if  uni- 
formly mixed  with  land,  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  fertilization  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Such  investigations  must  be  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  public  in 
general,  for  they  relate  to  the  increased  produce 
of  the  land  of  England,  and  not  only  does  a  fortu- 
nate experiment  carry  with  it  its  own  reward,  but 
even  an  unsuccessful  one  is  not  without  its  advan- 
tages ;  it  serves,  at  least,  as  a  beacon  to  other 
cultivators,  and  affords  that  satisfaction  which 
ever  accompanies  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 


summer,  and  in  a  climate  which  is  well  known  as  not 
the  most  dry  in  the  kingdom  ;*  and  we  were  sur- 
prised at  finding  a  complete  growth  of  grimite 
stone,  from  what  was,  when  laid  on  the  walls  of  tha 
building,  a  sort  of  fluidized  substance  mixed  with 
sand.  We  could  hardly,  in  fact,  find  a  more  appro- 
priate name  for  the  composition  than  a  fluid  stone. 
It  may  be  applied  by  a  common  plasterer  with  his 
ordinary  tools,  over  any  surface,  be  it  brick,  or 
plaster,  or  old  stucco,  or  wood,  or  slate,  or  even 
glass  itself  (such  is  its  tenacity) ;  any  building 
covered  with  it  becoming  encased  in  stone,  resisting 
and  defying  as  it  ripens  or  becomes  hard,  any  action 
of  the  atmosphere  either  of  wet,  frost,  or  heat,  in- 
creasing in  hardness  the  more  exposed  it  is,  and  is 
arriving  at  maturity  and  perfection  when  other 
cements  and  stuccoes  are  beginning  to  perish.  We 
know  not  that  we  could  impart  more  valuable  infor- 
mation to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in 
building  property,  either  as  holders  or  speculators, 
than  the  introduction  of  such  a  commodity  as  this. 
We  leave  it  to  our  more  scientific  cotemporaries  to 
dilate  upon  the  chemical  analysis  of  this  discovery, 
being  ourselves  satisfied  that  we  can  now,  at  a  very 
moderate  expense,  transform  our  brick  cottage  into 
a  stone  villa,  that  shall  protect  ourselves  and  our 
successors  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  enable  us  to  feel  that  in  one  sense  at  least,  under 
the  protective  influence  of  this  cement,  our  bouse 
is  our  castle.  A  variety  of  the  specimens  of  this 
cement  are  to  be  seen  at  the  ofi&ces  of  the  agents  for 
the  patentees,  Messrs.  Mann  and  Co.,  5  Maiden- 
lane,  Queen-street,  Cheapside. 


THE    PATENT     STUCCO     PAINT 
CEMENT. 

An  extraordinary  sensation  lias,  we  understand, 
been  created  in  the  building  world  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  perfectly  new  description  of  cement  or 
stucco,  which  promises  from  its  peculiar  advantages 
both  of  properties  and  price,  to  supersede  any  hi- 
therto introduced.  The  proprietors  of  this  important 
discovery  (which  is  secured  to  them  by  patent)  are 
gentlemen  of  very  independent  means,  and  have  been 
prompted  as  much  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  public 
as  themselves,  by  the  publication  of  their  invention. 
And  they  have  with  a  caution  (we  think  worthy  of 
imitation)  postponed  its  introduction  until  after  some 
years'  trial  by  the  severest  tests,  being  subjected  to 
atmospheric  changes  in  situations  so  exposed  that 
has  fully  satisfied  them  they  had  rightly  reckoned 
on  the  capabilities  which  thev  assert  it  to  possess. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  20  years  ago,  when 
the  great  improvements  at  the  west  end  of  the  me- 
tropolis were  projected,  this  composition  was  yet 
unknown.  We  should  not  now  have  the  eye  of- 
fended by  tbe  diseased  and  patch-work  plastic  at- 
tempts at  stone  imitation,  which  disgrace  our  best 
streets,  and  which,  with  all  their  assumption  of  soli- 
dity, are  suffering  from  rottenness  and  decay  ;  nor 
would  the  unfortunate  tenants  have  just  cause  to 
complain  that  the  winds  and  wet  of  heaven  carried 
colds  and  rheumatism  through  the  very  walls  of 
their  domiciles.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  specimens  of  this  cement  that  have  for 
three  years  been  exposed  by  the  sea-side  in  a  situa- 
tion subject  to  the  storms  of  winter  and  tbe  heat  of 


REMARKS 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT,  OR  RATHER  MIS- 
MANAGEMENT, OF  WOODS,  PLANTATIONS, 
AND  HEDGE-ROW  TIMBER. 

We  have  just  received  a  volume,  with  the  above 
title,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  West,  the  author  of  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Turnip  Question,  Sec."  Mr.  W.  has 
selected  two  very  important  subjects;  for  who  will 
venture  to  assert  that  in  the  whole  range  of  rural 
economy,  there  are  others  of  so  much  greater  impor- 
tance as  to  rank  above  them  1 

We  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  renew  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "  Turnip  Question,"  although  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  cannot  be  discussed  too  often  when 
it  is  in  proper  hands — the  hands  of  practical  men  ; 
but  »ve  appeal  to  the  "  Remarks"  themselves  for 
proof  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  turnip 
crop  to  the  farmer  ;  and  as  to  the  subject  now  before 
us,  we  really  think  that  viewed  in  the  light  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  Mr.  West,  it  has  the  strongest  possi- 
ble claim  upon  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  coun- 
trv.  If  it  be  true,  as  alleged  by  our  author,  that  an 
irnproved  system  of  management  as  applied  to  the 
«'  Woods,  Plantations,  and  Hedge-rows"  of  our 
beautiful  country,  would  yield  to  proprietors  a  large 
increase  of  revenue,  and  create  a  new  and  fruitful 
source  of  employment  for  the  industrious  poor,  we  do 
not  conceive  that  any  of  our  readers  will  differ  from 
us  when  we  say  that  an  improved  system  ought  to  ba 
devised.  We  do  not  say  it  with  reference  to  this 
book  or  any  other,  but  we  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  with  the  prospect  immediately  be- 
fore us,  every  source  of  employment  for  those  who 

*  Plymouth,  where  tbe  cement  is  manufactured, 
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live  by  their  labour,  and  by  that  nlone — every  incnns 
v/l)icli  ingenuity  can  furnish  of  giving  them  whole- 
some work — should  be  th-nilvfully  caught  at;  and  as 
Mr.  West  has  entered  at  large  upon  the  question, 
with  the  professed  view  of  showing  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  may  be  employed  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  woods,  &c.,  than  there  has  heretofore 
been,  we  devoutly  hope  that  as  the  proper  season 
for  operations  of  this  sort  is  approaching,  all  who 
possess  "  Woods,  PItintationSjand  Hedge-row  Tim- 
ber," will  procure  the  book,  and  institute  a  rigid 
inquiry  as  to  their  state  and  condition.  We  hope 
frequently  to  advert  to  this  subject  again,  and  we 
shall  occasionally  introduce  au  extract  from  the 
"  Remarks."  We  were  particularly  struck  with  a 
reference  which  Mr.  W.  makes  at  page  61,  &c.,  to  a 
large  plantation  in  Lincolnshire,  belonging  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  which  he  adduced  as  an  instance  of  gross 
mistake  in  the  original  mode  of  planting,  and  of  sub- 
sequent "  mis-management."  We  would  respect- 
fully invite  the  attention  of  the  governors  of  ''that 
splendid  charity"  to  Mr.  W.'s  remarks  thereon, 
■whicii  we  give  below. 

"  It  isimpossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  fix 
the  exact  amount  of  blame  or  responsibility  which 
of  right  attaclies  itself  to  the  name  of  Poutey,  for  in- 
stance, who  planted  an  immense  tract  of  land  near 
Lincoln,  belonging  to  that  splendid  charity,  Christ's 
Hos|)ital.  Tradition,  which  however  may  do  him 
injustice,  accuses  him  of  having  contracted  to  plant 
with  larch  and  oak,  and  having,  on  some  pretence 
or  other,  substituted  Scotch  fir.  Whatever  was  the 
precise  amount  0? responsibility  attaching  to  hira,  I 
know  not;  he  might  be  following  out  the  letter  of 
bis  instructions,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  even  with  the  then  imperfect  know- 
ledge which  was  possessed  of  the  value  of  larch,  a 
vtry  great  mistake  was  committed  in  planting  nearly 
a  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  was  well  adapted 
both  for  oak  and  larch,  with  profitless  rubbish  like 
that  which  is  now  seen  upon  it.  A  work  of  that 
magnitade  ought  not  to  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
one  who,  either  from  mercenary  motives  or  from  li- 
mited views,  was  capable  of  falling  into  such  a  gross 
error,  as  to  the  interests  of  his  employers.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  if  the  Skillingthorpe  plan- 
tation had  been  planted,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
with  oak  and  larch,  together  with  a  few  spruce  firs, 
and  if  Poutey  had  left  suitable  instructions  with  those 
who  had  to  take  care  of  it  after  his  superintendence  had 
ceased,  it  would  now  have  been,  at  the  most  mode- 
rate compataiion, fifteen  hundred  per  cent,  more  valua- 
ble than  it  is.  If  it  were  private  property,  I  should 
not  presume  to  add  what  I  now  feel  myself  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  do,  with  reference  to  its  present  con- 
dition and  the  future  prospect  respecting  it. 

*'  It  is  at  present  almost  universally  a  Scotch  fir 
plantation  ;  these  are  of  a  most  miserable  size  com- 
pared with  what  they  might  have  been  under  good 
management,  and  they  are  withal  very  coarse.  There 
may  be  seen  among  them  just  larches  enough  to  per- 
petuate the  folly  of  the  original  planter,  and  to  ex- 
cite, at  his  periodical  sales,  the  keen  regret  of  the 
present  steward  that  he  has  not  more  of  them  to  sell. 
There  are  also  a  few  oaks  of  such  quality  as  fully  to 
prove  that  they  would  have  thriven  well  had  they 
been  planted.  Further,  the  Scotch  firs  are  so  thick, 
and  they  nre  feathered  down  so  low,  that  the  planta- 
tion is  not  healthy.  It  is  true  that  under  the  present 
■much  improved  management,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
condiiion  of  the  trees  will  begreatly  bettered,  but  the 
raisfortune  is — and  here  I  come  to  speak  of  thepros- 


peels  of  the  plantation — that  they  are  not  Korth  culture. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  this  to  be  my  deliberate 
opinion;  the  timber — if  timber  it  can  be  called — is 
worth  almost  nothing  now,  and  in  such  a  locality  I 
can  see  no  probability  of  its  ever  realising,  so  as  to 
justify  those  in  whose  careitis  placed,  in  continuing 
it  as  it  is.  The  plain  and  obvious  course  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  this  fine  estate  then  is,  to  stub  up  the  Scotch 
fir,  and  replant  the  land  uiith  oak  and  larch. 

"  In  further  proof  of  the  propriety  oftbis  opinion, 
I  would  remark  that,  in  this  locality,  both  oak  and 
larch  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  there  are  probable 
grounds  for  expecting  that  they  always  will  do  so  ; 
while,  if  the  present  race  of  Scotch  firs  should  stand 
as  long  again  as  they  have  already  stood,  they  will 
make  comparatively  little. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  this  plantation 
was  the  property  of  a  private  gentleman,  the  Scotch 
firs  would  be  extirpated  as  speedily  as  follows,  and 
a  systematic  plan,  providing  that  a  certain  number 
of  acres  should  be  stubbed  and  replanted  every  year, 
would  at  once  be  laid  down  ;  but  public  bodies  are 
not  so  easily  moved,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  feared 
that  in  this  case,  the  public  will  not,  for  some  time 
to  come,  derive  that  benefit  from  the  property  which 
would  certainly  be  the  result  of  proper  management. 

"  The  whole  might  be  re-stocked  with  suitable 
kinds  of  trees  without  any  considerable  outlay  to 
the  hospital,  if  arrangements  were  made  with  a  party 
capable  of  carrying  out  some  such  comprehensive 
plan  as  the  following: — viz.,  an  agreement  with  a 
responsible  person,  carefully  worded,  providing 
that  he  should  stub  or  grub  up  a  stipulated  number 
of  acres  at  the  commencement  of  a  sort  of  lease; 
taking  the  stuff,  either  in  part  payment,  or  wholly  if 
it  were  sufficient,  and  that  he  should,  on  such  terms 
as  could  be  agreed  upon,  continue  to  grub  up  and 
plant  a  specified  number  of  acres  every  succeeding 
year. 

"  In  twelve  years,  if  the  work  ivere  well  done,  there 
would  be  some  return  from  the  thinnings  of  the  piect 
first  planted,  and  the  rate  of  return  and  profit  would 
from  that  time  continue  to  increase  every  year,  un- 
til an  amount  would  be  realized  which  would  much 
more  than  equal  the  largest  expectations  of  the  Go- 
vernors." 


REVIEW. 


JOHNSON'S  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP.llDIA. 

Longman  and  Co. 

During  the  progress  of  this  unique  work  we  have 
from  time  to  time  expressed  our  high  approval  of 
its  arrangement,  and  the  good  judgment  displayed 
in  the  selection  of  matter  for  the  different  articles. 
It  now  comes  before  us  in  a  complete  and  finislied 
form  in  one  bulky  volume,  and  we  venture  to 
affirm  advisedly,  that  there  is  no  encyclopaedia 
on  husbandry  which  will  be  found  so  useful 
to  agricultural  libraries,  farmer's  clubs,  or  the 
cultivatoi's  of  the  soil  in  general,  as  Mr.  Johnson's 
elaborate  work.  The  labour  of  arranging  and 
compiling  such  a  volume  must  have  been  im- 
mense, more  especially  when  we  observe  how  ex- 
tensively the  author  has  himself  contributed  to  its 
pages  learned  and  practical  essays  on  every  branch 
of  science.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
articles  will  be  found  to  be  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  those  who  M'ill  have  to  turn  very  frequently 
to  it  for  information.  Every  subject  of  interest  to 
the  ciiltivator  of  the  soil  appears  to  have  been  touched 
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upon  with  the  hand  of  a  inastrr.  Chemistry,  bo- 
tany, vegetable  piiysiology,  entomology,  agricul- 
tural mechanics,  rural  economy,  anfl  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  are  all  copiously  treated  of,  and 
what  is  of  infinite  value,  reference  is  continually 
made  to  the  most  modern  and  very  best  authorities, 
should  the  reader  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 


THE  COTTAGE  FARMERS'   ASSISTANT  IN 

THECULTlVATIOiN  OF  HIS   LAND,  &c. 

ISy  CuTiiBEijT  W.  JouNsox,   Esq.,  F.   R.  S.,  &c. 

James  Ridgvvay,   Piccadilly. 

Mr.  Johnson  possesses  indeed  ihe  pen  of  a  rencly 
writer,  and  seems  never  to  weary  of  well  doing  ;  for 
no  sooner  is  his  bulky  and  useful  Farmers'  Ency- 
clopcilia  completed,  after  which  one  would  have 
supposed  the  author  needed  some  respite  from  his 
literary  labours,  than  we  find  him  again  putting  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  heljidf  of  ilie  less  opulent 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  who  are  nevertheless  the 
main  support  of  Britain's  greatness, 

"  The  sturdy  peasantry,  our  country's  pride." 

The  little  work  before  us  is  designed  to  be  a  cheap 
manual  for  the  tenants  of  "  Cottage  homes  of  Eng- 
land," which  hiive  been  so  well  sung  by  the  late  la.- 
mented  Blrs.  Hemans.  It  is  calculated  to  be 
eminently  useful,  aud  contains  "  mnltum  in  pdrvo ;'' 
tillage,  the  saving  of  manures,  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  mnnngcment  of  crops,  rearing  of  poultr}', 
care  of  live  stock,  a  montl)ly  calendar  of  business  to 
he  (lone,  household  directions  for  brewing,  baking, 
cooking,  &CC.,  useful  market  tables,  and  a  hundred 
otlier  necessary  matters  are  touched  upon;  indeed, 
we  have  not  met  for  many  a  day  with  so  port;d)le, 
cheap,  aud  complfte  a  guide-book  for  the  cottager. 
Thu  work  should  be  extensively  cirruhited  by  those 
who  can  afturd  to  be  generous  in  stimulating  honest 
industry,  and  it  would  form  a  neat  little  present  tor 
distribution  among  the  candidates  at  the  meetings  of 
local  agricultural  societies. 


NEW  PATENT. 


MACHINE  FOR  HULLING  CLOVER  SEED. 
-—William  C.  Grimes. — The  patentee  says — "  In  the 
construction  of  machines  for  hulling  clover  seed  it 
has  been  a  common  practice  to  depend  rather  upon 
ific.ute  as[)erities  to  break  the  hull,  than  upon  a  more 
perm-nent  principle,  or  structure,  less  affected  by 
iise  ;  hence  such  machines  have  become  speedily  de- 
fective as  they  became  worn  ;  the  st'cd  passing 
through  the  machine  in  a  current  too  thin  or  diffuse 
for  the  round  teeth  or  asperities  to  act  with  suffic'ent 
force  upon  the  light  and  scattered  pods  or  hulls  to 
break  them.  In  my  maciiine  the  hulling  is  effected 
while  the  chaff  and  seed  (in  a  mass)  is  under  a 
pressure  produced  by  centrifugsl  force;  thus  the 
effective  power  of  the  machine  is  rapidly  increased 
with  its  activity."  A  runner  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  a  vertical  shaft,  and  is  provided  with 
teeth  above  and  below,  and  on  its  outer  periphery, 
which  is  rounded.  The  teeth  on  the  upper  surface 
extend  much  nearer  to  the  shaft  than  on  the  under 
surface,  the  space  between  the  inner  ranges  of  teeth 
and  the  shaft  being  occupied  by  arms  which  admit 
of  a  currentofair  to  pass  upwards.  The  ujiper  end 
of  the  shaft  is  provided  with  a  fan  consisting  of  arms 
or  vanes,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  case, 
that  part  which  surrounds  the  fan  being   provided 


with  a  valve  or  damper  to  regulate  the  current  of 
air,  and  the  part  which  surrounds  the  runner  with 
teeth  on  the  inside,  to  correspond  with  and  pass  be- 
tween those  on  the  runner.  The  grain  is  fed  in 
through  a  ho])per,  that  opens  into  the  case  near 
the  iimer  circle  of  teeth  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
runner,  and  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  fofce  it 
is  forced  outwards,  towards,  and  around,  the  ]ieri- 
phery,  and  then  along  the  bottoin  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  meets  with  a  strong  current  of  air,  produced 
by  the  fan  at  tlie  top,  which  carries  up  the  chaff"  and 
permits  the  grain  to  fall  down.  The  centrifugal 
force  resists  the  escape  of  the  grain  at  the  bottom, 
but  as  the  body  of  grain  is  greater  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  it  is  forced  out.  Claim. — "What  I 
claim  as  new,  aud  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to  se- 
cure by  letters  patent,  is  the  manner  of  hulling 
clover  or  other  seed,  under  a  pressure  produced  by 
centrifugal  force,  after  the  manner  and  upon  the 
principle  hereinbefore  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
seed  in  the  hull  is  passed  througli  a  bulling  chamber, 
in  yihich  it  first  diverges  from,  and  is  then  conveyed 
towards,  the  centre  ;  centrifugal  force  subjecting  the 
seed  and  hull  to  a  pressure,  less  or  greater,  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  the  wheel,  S|djeroid  or  runner^ 
as  it  passes  over  or  around  the  hilge  or  periphery 
of  the  same.''  Secondly, — "  I  clains  the  cornhinatioa 
of  tlie  fan  with  the  hulling  wheel  or  ring,  and  opera- 
ling  after  ihe  manner  or  upon  the  principle  above 
described."  'Ihirdly, — "  I  claim  the  mode  of  regu- 
lating or  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  current  of 
air  through  the  maciiine,  by  means  of  a  valve  or 
door,  operating  after  the  manner  or  upon  the  princi- 
ple hereinbefore  set  forth." 


AGRICULTURAL   QUERIES. 

ON  WATEU  FARCY  AND  THE  TREATMENT 
OF    FOALS. 

Mr.  Editor,— A  few  years  ago  you  very  kindly 
inserted  a  letter  for  me  soliciting  advice  oti  the 
best  mode  of  treating  a  horse,  subject  to  occa- 
sional swelling  of  the  legs,  caused  by  what  far- 
riers call  "  water  farcy."  I  have  to  thank 
several  of  your  correspondents  for  having 
promptly  met  my  wishes,  and  think  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention,  that  I  find  two  ounces  of  finely 
powdered  nitre,  mixed  with  a  good  allowance  of 
corn  and  chaff  to  disguise  it  (my  horse  will  not 
touch  it  dissolved  in  water,  and  requires  to  be 
made  hungry  to  cat  the  above)  prevents  the 
swelling  of  the  limbs  altogether.  The  moment  I  per- 
ceive the  animal  does  not  finish  his  corn  as  usual, 
I  give  him  the  nitre  as  specified.  He  has  not  been 
off  his  work  a  single  day  these  two  years,  and  has 
had  the  diuretic  but  thrice  in  that  period. 

I  conceive  it  a  great  omission  in  most  veterinary 
works  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  diseases  of 
foals.  It  is  a  general  custom  in  this  county  for 
farmers  to  rear  afew  colts  annually  ;  but,  if  any  aie 
taken  illia  their  early  days,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  in 
Clater,  or  ip  Mr.  Youatt's  work  on  the  horse,  for 
instructions  how  to  treat  them.  A  thriving  young 
foal  will  gallop  himself  into  a  profuse  perspiration 
in  the  evening— lies  down  to  sleep,  takes  a  chill, 
scouring  ensues,  succeeded  most  likely  by  obsti- 
nate consti|)ation, terminating  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  or  lungs.  Some  blood  taken  off  ia  time 
might  possibly  avert  the  evil,  but  the  owner  is 
diffident  about  bleeding  so  young  a  creature,  and 
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only  resorts  to  it,  when  too  late,  as  a  sort  of  for- 
lorn hoi.e.  Knowing  that  many  valuable  young 
animals  are  frequently  lost  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner described,  I  feel  encouraged  by  my  former 
successful  application  to  the  subscribers  of  the 
*•  Mark  Lane  Express"again  to  appear  before  them 
m  quest  of  information  ;  firstly,  how  much  blood 
can  be  taken  from  a  foal  in  high  condition,  say 
from  one  month  old  to  six,  from  six  to  twelve, 
with  a  view  of  averting  an  internal  inflammatory 
attack,  (of  course  when  that  takes  place  one  con- 
tinues until  the  animal  is  faint) ;  secondly^  what 
medicine,  and  the  quantity,  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered when  afflicted  with  the  scoar  ;  thirdly,  if 
constipation  ensues,  how  is  that  removed  without 
endangering  a  return  of  the  looseness.  If  gentle- 
men experienced  in  breeding  horses  will  kindly 
take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  these  queries,  and  fur- 
nish any  other  information  on  the  subject  they 
may  thmk  advantageous  to  be  known,  1  am  con- 
fident they  will  be  conferring  a  great  obligation 
on  many  who,  like  myself.  Lave  no  educated  prac- 
titioner in  their  neighbourhood,  and  are  forced, 
against  their  inclination,  to  undertake  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  their  cattle. 

August  5th.  A  DEVONsiiinE  Farmer. 


THE    SUBSOIL    PLOUGH. 

Sir,— I  read  in  your  July  number,  page  54,  of  a 
moveable  mould  board  plough,  invented  by  Mr. 
Armstrong,  of  Stirlingshire,  for  snbsoiling  after 
removing  the  surface.  Thinking  of  purchasing  a 
subsoil  plough  the  ensuing  autumn,  1  wish  to  en- 
quire, through  your  valuable  Magazine,  if  the 
above  implement  is  likely  to  perform  both  opera- 
tions well  upon  a  stiff  clay  soil,  that  is  drained  ; 
the  cost  price,  and  where  it  can  be  procured  ;  or 
if  I  could  purcbase  any  other  plough  better  calcu- 
lated for  that  purpose  upon  a  farm  where  only 
five  working  horses  are  kept. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Tenant  Farmer. 

okipsfon  on  Stow,  Worcesiers?dre, 
August  6th,  1842. 

P.S.  In  reference  to  "  Villier's"  enquiry  in 
your  August  number,  of  a  cure  for  diairhcea  in 
lambs,  I  beg  to  say,  I  have  used  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint,  with  very  good  success,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  laudanum  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
Fort  wine  to  each  lamb,  given  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  kept  from  water. 


ON   WINTER  VETCHES. 

Sir,— Being  a  subscriber  and  constant  reader  of 
ycur  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  should  feel  much 
obliged  to  some  of  your  correspondents  if  they 
would  answer  me  a  few  questions  on  the  growth  of 
winter  vetches  on  a  wheat-stubble. 

Isi.  Whether  it  is  better  that  the  stubble  should 
be  mowed,  and  the  sowing  to  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible. 

2nd.  Whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
lay  the  manure  on  the  stubble  and  plough  it  in,  or 
lay  it  on  the  surface  after  the  vetches  are  up :  and 
if  so,  when  is  the  best  time  ? 

3rd.  Are  winter  vetches  at  all  to  be  considered 
of  any  disadvantage  to  the  fallow  if  got  off  in  time 
to  be  cleanpd  for  turnips,  and  what  kind  of  seed  is 
generally  considered  preferable  1 

In  the  Magazine  for  July  there  is  an  account  of 


some  vetches  grown  by  Mr.  Wm.  Jones  William, 
of  East  Ilsley  in  Berkshire,  which  are  called  in  his 
neighbourhood  "  racers ;"  can  you  inform  me 
whether  they  are  common,  and  where  is  the  seed 
to  be  obtained  ? 

Should  you   be  kind  enough  to  insert  this  in 
your  next  number,  you  will  much  oblige, 
Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

A  Subscriber. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FOLD-YARDS. 
Sir, — Being  one  of  those  unfortunate  savages 
who  were  transported  from  Van  Diemen's  Land 
to  Flinder's  island,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
the  English  farmers  have  not  land  enough  at 
home,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  feel  much  interest 
in  either  arts  or  science  ;  j'et  as  your  correspond- 
ent R.,  in  last  month's  number  of  the  "  Farmer's 
Blagazine,"  has  kindly  hinted  at  himself  as  an 
example  of  a  great  and  growing  evil,*  I  will  an- 
swer his  queries  to  the  best  of  my  power. 

I  presume  the  young  farmer's  fold-yard  is  al- 
ready made,  and  that  a  perfect  drainage  is  the 
great  desideratum  to  be  supplied.  He  should 
therefore  form  his  tank  at  the  lowest  convenient 
part  of  the  fold,  building  it  either  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  puddle  the  bottom  under  the  stone  as 
well  as  the  sides  with  clay,  to  prevent  loss  by 
leakage,  andclose  npthetopeitherwithloose boards 
or  a  trap-door,  to  prevent  anything  falling  in.'  In 
constructing  the  drains  leading  to  the  tank,  be 
should  not  look  so  much  to  their  being  perma- 
nently effectual  as  to  the  ease  of  opening  them 
when  they  liave  become  closed,  which  will  neces- 
sarily be  often  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
caution of  a  grate  being  placed  at  the  entrance, 
which  shoidd  always  be  done.  The  drains  should 
be  formed  of  bricks,  with  a  flat  draining-tile  set 
upon  the  outsides,  and  covered  with  boards  cut  to 
drop  inside  the  flat  tiles  and  rest  firmly  on  the 
bricks,  forming  altogether  a  good  and  easily- 
opened  drain.  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the 
boarded  covers  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face, and  that  no  earth  need  be  thrown  over  them. 
Your  correspondent's  desire  of  obtaining  the 
fertilizing  power  of  urine  in  a  solid  form,  by  al- 
lowing it  to  settle  and  then  drawing  off  the  liquid 
at  a  higher  level,  cannot  be  gratified,  the  enriching 
qualities  being  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  whole  of 
the  liquor.  He  has  probably  been  led  into  this 
idea  by  seeing  the  deposit  of  dung  and  other  sub- 
stances  which  are  always  more  or  less  carried  by 
the  urine  into  the  tank  or  other  place  where  it  is 
allowed  to  collect,  but  he  must  not  allow  the  ap- 
pearances to  deceive  him  ;  the  liquid  is  the  coveted 
prize,  and  should  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  it  deteriorates  by  keeping.  Trusting  these  an- 
swers will  be  satisfactory  to  R, 

1  remain,  yours, 

A  South-sea  Savage. 

A  Correspondent  enquires,  whether  it  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  following  wheat  crop  io  feed  off 
or  mow  the  second  crop  of  clover. 


*  When  a  large  farmer  declares  he  cannot  "sub- 
mit to  the  labour"  of  carting  his  manure,  depend 
upon  it  he  has  got  too  much  land.  The  evil  is  a 
great  one,  but  the  remedy  simple  :  let  him  occupy  a 
few  acres  less,  and  he  will  have  time  to  attend  pro- 
perly to  the  remainder. 
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Having  observed  in  the  continued  reading  of  your 
paper,  with  what  readiness  queries  have  been  an- 
swered, I  beg,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  ask  your  numerous  readers,  of  whom  probably 
some  may  be  able  to  give  the  needed  information. 
On  mossy,  peaty  land  (not  much  ploughed,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  water),  what  has  experience 
proved  to  be  the  best  to  sow  after  turnips  .'  Will 
peas  be  a  good  crop  on  such  kind  of  land,  or  is  the 
land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  peas  ?  The  land  is 
not  very  rich,  to  force  a  crop  very  much.  A  little 
information  on  the  above  point  will  confer  a  favour 
upon  yours  obediently,  W.  R.  M. 

August  12, 1842. 


A  Correspondent  says — ''Understanding  that 
rice  is  made  use  of  in  some  districts  for  the  feed- 
ing of  pigs,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  by  any  of 
your  correspondents  that  have  tried  it,  what  are 
its  recommendations  and  qualities  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


ANSWERS  TO    QUERIES. 

LIQUID  MANURE. 

Sir, — On'ing  to  my  being  absent  from  chambers, 
I  did  not  see  the  letter  of  an  "Experimental  Farmer," 
addressed  to  me  in  your  paperof  July  18th,  until  very 
recently.  J  shall  ever  be  ready  to  answer  in  the 
best  wav  in  my  power,  the  queries  of  the  faeiners  of 
our  island,  and  if  1  do  sometimes  omit  to  answer  any 
of  the  questions  of  your  excellent  correspondents,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  a  dislike  which  I  feel  to  anony- 
mous correspondence. 

I  have  never  seen  a  liquid  manure,  composed  of 
soot  and  water,  applied  to  grass  land,  but  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  usefulness ;  only  in  the  case  of 
grass-lands  I  should  advise  alarger  proportion  of  soot 
to  be  used  than  in  the  case  of  stove  cultivated  plants. 
Salt  and  lime  do  very  well  for  grass  land  dissolved 
in  water.  The  Swiss  mixture  of  soot,  rape-cake, 
and  vitriol,  is  a  very  vague,  and  a  very  unchemical 
mixture  ;  that  from  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  is  the 
common  mode  of  preparing  liquid  manure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  boiling  water,  which  hardly  seems 
an  useful  variation.  The  salt  and  water  mixture 
would  produce  a  solution  of  a  similar  strength  to 
that  of  the  sea.  My  remark  as  to  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  impurities  in  liquid  manures  applied  only 
I  to  those  composed  of  organic  matters.  The  salts 
I  (and  soot  owes  a  considerable  portion  of  its  fertih'z- 
I  ing  powers  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia) 
must  be  applied  in  solutions  of  a  much  inferior 
strength. 

I  hope,  sir,  to  be  able  very  shortly  to  furnish  you 
with  much  additional  evidence,  in  support  of  the 
value  of  manures  applied  in  a  liquid  state  ;  a  mode  of 
application,  even  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  very 
considerable  importance  to  agriculture,  for  by  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  increasing  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  not  only  is  the  general  supply  of  food  in- 
creased, but  this  may  be  effected  chiefly,  and  in 
many  instances  entirely,  by  the  use  of  materials  to 
be  obtained  already  on  every  farm. 

I  am,  Sir, 

CUTHBERT  W.  JOIIVSOK. 

Gray's'Inn  Square,  August  I5th, 


CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  season,  which,  while 
we  now  write, affords  a  continuance  of  that  splendour 
which  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  gloom,  cold,  and 
wet,  of  1841.  Our  thermometer  has  for  successive 
days  been  at  80 — 83  at  its  maximum  ;  sun  unclouded, 
and  the  power  of  its  direct  ray  such  as  to  scald 
apples  as  if  by  fire,  and  to  render  wood-work  too 
hot  for  the  hand.  Plants  droop  as  if  perishing,  and 
some  do  fail ;  but  they  generally  rally  at  night.  The 
water-pot  is  in  perpetual  requisition,  and  shading 
becomes  indispensable,  otherwise  a  cluster  of  grrtpes, 
as  we  have  many  times  observed,  may  be  rich  in 
promise  at  one  hour  and  become  deformed  by  a 
number  of  its  berries  being  scalded,  within  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Insects  abound  ;  the  earwig  preys  upon  the  carna- 
tion and  dahlia,  but  above  all,  myriads  of  wasps  clear 
off  a  crop  of  fruit  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. These  facts  are  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  lor 
it  is  of  the  last  moment  to  determine  if  t!ie  weatlier 
and  seasons  do  or  do  not  move  in  a  circle.  Seasons 
doubtless  revolve  ;  causes  remain  the  same,  and  if 
we  could  trace  the  order  of  the  circle,  our  meteoro- 
logy would  be  proportionally  improved  ;  obssrvation 
can  alone  determine,  for  all  our  tables  are  at  fault. 
These  remarks  lead  first  to  the  consideration  of  the 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

We  must  anticipate  rain,  thou.2;h,  till  the  glorious 
harvest  be  safely  collected,  all  minor  objects  should 
give  way.  But  the  drought,  if  it  continue  till  Sep- 
tember, will  embarrass  our  amateur  exhibitors  very 
considerably.  The  dahlia,  we  hear,  is  much  gnawed 
by  wasps ;  hence  the  necessity  of  hooding  the 
blooms  under  moveable  transparent  shades.  Water 
is  indispensable,  and  a  very  minute  portion  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  given  again  for  the  last  time,  very  early  in 
the  month,  appears  to  promote  healthy  verdure,  and 
to  make  the  application  of  water  more  effectual. 
Thus,  in  182.5,  that  hottest  of  summers,  when  wall- 
fruit  half-grown  fell  to  the  ground,  an  ounce  of  com- 
mon salt  added  to  three  gallons  of  water  appeared 
to  secure  the  fruit  of  large  trees.  W'e  are  ignorant 
of  the  direct  operation  of  saline  solutions,  but  they 
seem  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  U'he  nitrate 
operates  chiefly  by  its  azote,  perhaps  within  the  or- 
ganism, though  the  decomposition  of  ^the  salt  within 
the  soil  is  not  improbable. 

Rain  only  can  warrant  the  transplanting  of  roofed 
pinks,  picotees,  and  other  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  if 
it  occur  in  time,  many  such  will  be  well  est.ihlisbed 
by  an  early  removal.  Keep  all  the  quarters  clean 
and  free  from  every  kind  of  litter  ;  remove  weeds, 
and  stir  the  surface;  finally,  regulate  box  edgings 
for  the  season. 

FRUIT    DEPARTMENT, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Protect  the  fruit,  either 
by  transparent  coverings  over  the  trees, "or,  which 
perhaps  is  better,  by  a  thin  layer  of  fine  tow  wound 
over  the  best  of  the  fruit ;  wasps  and  flies  are  thus 
hampered.  Displace  superfluous  leaves,  but  do  this 
cautiously  if  the  sunbeams  retain  their  excessive 
power,  for  the  absence  of  colour  that  a  covering  of 
foliage  may  cause  is  a  far  minor  evil  to  that  sun- 
scalding  which  is  so  prevalent.  Nail  in  all  the  well 
placed  young  slioots. 

Vines. — Finally  regulate  these  trees  on  the  open 
wall,  and  protect  the  better  clusters  with  crape  bags. 
Suspend  also  numerous  bottles  of  sweetened  water 
to  entice  wasps  and  flies.     Wasps'  nests  should  be 
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taken  5  some  persons  destroy  tliera  by  cold  water 
only  :  late  in  the  evening  two  men,  one  bearinp;  a 
couple  of  large  buckelG,  iLe  oiLer  wiib  spade  and 
laniborn,  go  to  a  spot  wliere  a  nest  has  been  traced; 
one  opens  the  ground  above  it,  aiier  closing  the  exit 
holes,  and  the  other  deluges  it  with  water.  'J'lio 
earth  is  then  worked  and  puddled  with  the  sp.idi', 
more  water  is  |)Oured  on  it,  and  thus  the  ground  and 
the  nest  within  are  reduced  to  a  complete  but  er. 
One  man  alone  cannot  operate  eflectually. 

Apples,  such  as  the  Nonsuch,  Keswick,  and  Haw- 
thornden,  fall  oflF  sadly  ;  the  sun  induces  partial  ma- 
turity. Such  as  ripen  perfectly  should  be  carefully 
gathered  and  stored,  but  we  fear  that  few  will  keep 
well. 

Stmiaberrii-heds  can  be  made  to  perfection  after  the 
first  penetrating  rains  ;  but  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  well  next  season  :  tlierefore  [lersons  should 
be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  blossom  of  the  first  year, 
in  order  to  secure  a  double  pioduce  in  1844.  Trench 
deeply,  and  introduce  much  turfy  loam.  Tlie  varie- 
ties which  are  fit  for  every  purpose  and  season  are 
the  follotving  :  Keen's  seedling,  the  earlitst,  very  pro- 
lific, not  highly  flavoured,  particularly  suitable  to 
forcing;  in  the  garden  it  should  be  planted  in  beds, 
the  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  in  two  aspects,  south 
and  east.  Old  pins  in  the  same  way,  but  some  in  a 
north  aspect,  ilJi/aa's/ji/ie  some  pretend  to  prefer,  but 
uineof  ten  persons  can  never  grow  it  at  all.  His  new 
British  Queen  is  extolled,  but  we  have  not  yet  [iroved 
it.  Knight's  Ellon,  a  conical  scarlet  Iruit  of  ex- 
tremely pleasant  acid,  comes  in  late,  and  continues 
long  ;  east  and  north  aspect  suits  it.  '1  hf)  Grove-end 
scarlet,  and  the  Hudson's  bay  strawberry  are  rich  in 
flavour  and  of  buttery,  firm  texture. 

Gooseberry  bushes  were  much  infested  in  April  and 
June,  but  we  believe  that  the  August  brood  of 
caterpillars  failed,  by  what  enemy  we  know  not.  A 
receijit  has  just  been  observed,  v\hich  at  this  season 
might  be  tried  if  any  trees  were  attacked.  Take  one 
large  fox-glove  plant  with  its  root,  chop  it,  and  boil 
in  one  gallon  of  water;  these  form  the  proportions, 
and  an  old  copper  may  be  the  vehicle.  V\ater 
the  infested  bushes,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  poison 
of  fox-glove  will  immediately  destroy  the  vermin, 
nd  in  a  great  degree  prevent  its  appearahCe  next 
year. 

IN    IIIE    FOUCINO-IIOUSUS, 

Pine-apple  fruiting  plants  should  be  finally  polled 
and  arranged. 

Succeisional  plants  are  to  be  retained  in  deep, 
irioist  pits.  No  check  of  the  growth  must  be  per- 
mitted, therefore  a  full  temperature  liiust  be  kept  up 
by  dung-linings.  When  the  heat  decays  six  or  eight 
of  grass-mowing,  laid  and  pressed  over  the  tops, 
and  thrust  between  the  walls  and  dung,  will  re-ex- 
bite  the  mass, 

KITCHEN   GAUDEN. 

Brocoli. — Sonie  persons  transplant  a  crop,  but  it  is 
late.  It  would  be  better  to  check  the  too  rapid  growth 
of  a  set  of  plafits,  which  it  is  desirable  to  retard,  by 
brusting  a  fork  or  spade  under  the  roots,  and  with 
the  other  hand  to  disturb  the  plant  a  little,  while  the 
soil  is  loosened.  Practice  will  soon  instruct  any  one 
to  do  this  without  changing  the  depth  of  the  plant. 

CabbiKje  seedlings  of  July  and  August  may  go 
early  into  nursery  beds,  by  which  removal  they  ac- 
quire a  btorky  growth,  and  abundance  of  fibrous- 
roots. 

Celery. — The  art  of  procuring  fine  plants  is,  first, 
to  make  the  trenches  rich  ;  next,  to  lighten  the  sur- 
face<  pulling  off  the  loose  straggling  leaves  ;  then  to 


water ;  and  when  the  bpart  of  each  plant  rises  full 
and  ])Iuaip  in  the  centre,  to  tie  a  strip  of  bass  round 
the  leaves,  almost  close  to  the  earth  of  the  trenches. 
Earthing  by  degrees  so  as  never  to  cover  the  central 
shoot,  must  be  rigidly  -attended  to  in  dry  weather; 
and  thus  plants  of  a  dark  red,  or  Itidiau  white,  may 
be  had  weighing?  to  lOlbs.  each. 

Endive  will  be  coming  on  ;  some  must  he  lied  for 
blanching;  oiheis  watered,  if  the  weather  continue 
warin  and  dry. 

Lettuces. — Plant  Out  raanv,  some  on  ridges,  others 
in  flat  beds;  sow  also  a  little  seed  for  hardiest  cos, 
or  IiroWn  Dutch. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  made  for  winter  supply  ; 
the  safest  jilan  is  to  make  use  of  a  mushroom  bouse, 
or  dark  warm  shed.  The  best  and  strongest  horse 
droppin<;s,  and  pure  yellow  loam  over  them,  form 
the  best  bed. 

Turnips — Thin  the  plants, and  keep  the  ground  clean 
by  hoeing. 

Kidnei]  Beans  must  be  constantly  gathered,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  cease  to  bear,  'i'he  runners  do 
not  set  freely  if  the  soil  be  very  dry  and  the  sun 
scorching,  as  it  has  been  of  late.  Two  or  three 
copious  waterings  would  be  beneficial. 

Break  down  the  stems  of  Ariichokes,  and  make 
the  soil  clean. 

This  is  the  month  of  weeds,  and  as  the  ground 
is  very  hot,  the  first  showers  will  cause  them  10  spring 
rapidly  ;  groundsel,  spurge,  and  sowthistlc,  are  the 
most  cominon,  and  they  seed  profusely  ;  chickweed 
is  most  pertinacious  :  it  is  surprising  to  observe  the 
vast  profusion  of  herbage  which  is  supported  by  the 
mere  thread-like  stem  of  this  herb. 

Uaftpherri]-[\\;\r\ls,  if  not  already  regiilated,  should 
be  divested  of  all  the  late  hearing  wood  ;  thus  the 
new  canes  of  the  summer  Will  bo  more  expost^d  to 
air  and  sun. 

JMake  every  departniint  neat ;  prunfe,  rerhovc  dead 
wood,  take  away  old  herbaceous  stems,  and  super- 
fluous shoots  ;  sweep  lawns,  and  mow  again  if  re- 
quired, 'J'ake  up  bulbs  and  root  crops  as  wanted, 
and  prepare  all  the  departments  for  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  winter,  'i'hus  the  tender  pldnts  must  be 
timely  potted,  otherwise  they  will  make  no  roots, 
arid  be  shabby  all  the  season. 

In  digging  np  the  early  potato  stock  the  ground 
will  be  most  effectually  cleared,  and  at  the  same  time 
iinproved,  by  being  laid  up  in  regular  ridges  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  late  pea  Idnd.  A  cold,  flat, 
com|)ressed  surfiice  is  always  the  worst  Ibrm  in 
which  any  plot  can  be  left  during  winter. 


IPSWICH  LAMB  FAIR. 

Tiiis  fair— as  complete  a  tes'  of  the  stale  of  demand 
for  sheep  and  lambs  in  this  and  the  neighbouiing  couti- 
ties  as  can  be  consulted— w.is  held  on  Monday  and 
'J  nesday  last,  upon  the  nsnal  grounds  at  Handford 
farm,  upon  the  London  KoMd,  but  although  upward;!  of 
120,000  lainb*  werepenm  d,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
in  better  condition  than  the  unprecedented  heat  might 
have  led  buyers  to  expect,  fewrr  sales  v/efe  cflccled, 
thouf;h  a  remarkable  depiession  of  prices  took  place, 
than  has  been  the  case  lor  many  years.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
peared ihronghout  both  days  an  alarm  existed  among 
the  more  cautious  purchasers  lest  they  should  be  in- 
duced to  relax  their  purse  slrings,  and  enter  upon  the 
purchase  of  even  small  stocks,  and  this  feeling  ob- 
tained almost  as  generally  with  regard  to  btasts  as  to 
sheep  and  lambs,  except  in  cases  where  butchers  were 
under  the  necessity  of  becoming  purchasers  to  keep  up 
their  retail  supply  of  ideat. 
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The  principal  reason  assigned  for  this  year's  declen- 
sion  of  business  of  the  fair,  i*  the  present  want  of  green 
food  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  the  little  possibility  at 
this  period  of  the  season,  that  rain  can  make  any  revi- 
vifying impression  upon  the  parched  pasture  lands. 
Turnips  are  also  looked  upon  as  failing  extensively  in 
large  districts— and  added  to  this,  far  larger  breadths 
of  laud  have  been  sown  with  wheat  than  in  the  year 
preceding,  thus  subtracting  from  the  area  hitherto  oc- 
cupied by  herbage  and  succulents  of  varioii*  kinds.  A 
report  also  prevailed  that  the  operation  of  the  new  ta- 
riff should  be  tested,  and  that  especially  as  far  as  cattle 
was  concerned,  the  present  importation  should  be  al- 
lowed some  scope.  Indeed  the  tariff  generally— the 
new  sliding  sCale  for  regulating  the  introduction  of 
foreign  corn— and  the  large  difference  existing  between 
the  reduced  priccs  of  wheat  and  the  high  prices  of  bread 
— the  farmers  contending  that  they  received  no  share 
of  the  exorbitant  profits — were  frequent  topics  of  con- 
versation. 

Lambs  of  fine  quality  tnight  on  the  present  occasion 
have  been  bought  for  ISi.ascore — /ost  year  they  ranged 
from  20/.  to  24/. 

Fat  beasts  fetched  fheir  prices  with  the  butchers. 
Eight  shillings  a  stone  was  obtained  for  good  beef. 
Lean  beasts  brought  from  4s.,  5s.,  to  6s. 

A  large  exhibition  of  agricultural  implements  was 
upon  the  ground,  from  the  manufactories  of  Messrs. 
Rrtnsomes',  Messrs.  Bond,  Turner,  and  Hurwood,  and 
cihers.    Among  those  shown  by  Messrs.  Ransomes', 


we  noticed  a  portable  locomotive  steam-engine,  with  a 
thrashing-machine  attached.  This  was  exhibited  with 
the  "  steam  up,''  and  travelled  off  the  ground,  at  easy 
speed,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
The  same  manufacturers  also  exhibited  an  iron  cart,  the 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr,  Arthur  Biddell.  This  vehi- 
cle preserves  its  equilibrium  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  loaded,  and  prevents  an  undue  weight  being  thrown 
upon  the  back  of  the  thiller  horse.  By  the  simple  con- 
trivance of  a  winch  carrying  a  chain  round  an  iron 
spindle,  it  is  turned  to  any  desired  angle  for  loading  or 
unloading. 

We  also  observed  an  ingenious  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
the  principle  of  aclion  being  that  of  two  steel  rolleis 
with  teeth  cut  in  them  spirally,  revolving  at  different 
speeds,  the  grain  passing  between  being  cut  or  crushed 
as  by  a  succession  of  scissor  edges. 

IMessrs  Ransorae  also  exhibited  "  Smith's  Albert 
ploughs, "the  invention  of  Mr.  Thtophilus  Smith,  At- 
tleborough,  Norfolk.  It  is  an  invention  of  a  very  s.im- 
ple  character,  "  and  the  object  of  the  inventor  in  the 
construction,  is  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  person 
guiding  the  plough  having  to  stop  his  horses,  and  to 
leave  his  work  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  plough  to  make 
such  adjustment  in  the  apparatus  as  is  required  to  ob- 
tflin  the  suitable  elevation  or  depression  of  the  plough 
share;  or  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  deep- 
ening or  fleetening  of  the  plough."  The  apparatus 
may  be  fixed  to  oil  as  well  as  new  ploughs. — Suffolk 
Chronicle. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


UENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
AUGUST. 
With  lively  feelings  of  gratitude  we  are  this  month 
called  upon  to  report  npoii  the  progress  of  harvest- 
work,  and  the  remarkably  fine  weather  which  has 
been  experienced  in  nearly,  or  quite,  the  whole  of 
the  month  just  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  farmer  living,  the  former  Las 
never  been  known  to  have  been  carried  on  under 
such  remarkablv  cheering  auspices ;  while  the  lat- 
ter has  been  fine  almost  beyond  precedent.  In  our 
western  and  southern  districts  the  sickle  was  in  full 
operation  about  the  20tb,  and  at  the  time  we  are 
now  writing,  at  least  iliree-fourths  of  the  wheat,  in- 
cluding a  large  portion  of  the  barley  and  oats,  have 
been  secured  in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  while  a 
conclusion  is  expected  to  be  arrived  at  about  the 
30th  proximo.  The  quantities  of  corn  cut,  in  Essex 
and  along  the  eastern  coasts,  have  been  immense  ; 
while  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  very 
good  reports  have  come  to  Land.  The  great  ques- 
tion which  naturally  agitates  the  minds  of  the  grow- 
ers is,  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  crops  in 
general  as  regards  weight  and  quality  ?  The  fine 
genial  atmosi)here  experienced  cluring  July  Lad,  it 
is  well  known,  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  all  de- 
scriptions of  the  soil's  produce,  but  more  particu- 
larly upon  wheat ;  while  the  warm  sunshine  has 
brought  the  crops  to  maturity  surprisingly  fast :  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  ever  saw  them  ripen  so  reg:ularly 
as  has  been  the  case  this  season.  All  these  circum- 
stances are,  we  need  scarcely  intimate,  in  favour  of 
the  agriculturist ;  and  it  is  truly  pleasing  to  be 
enabled  to  observe,  that  in  many  cases  the  new 
wheat  on  sale  in  the  various  markets  has  come  up 
to  661bs.  per  bushel — the  quality  very  superior. 
Taking,  therefore,  all  things  into  consideratidn, 
Loldihg  in  view  the  almost  total  absence  of  smnt, 
malcibg  every  allovrahce  for  partial  failures  of  plaflt, 


and  the  non-sowing  of  the  whole  of  the  autumn 
wheats,  we,  after  the  most  mature  consideration, 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  produce  of  wheat 
for  this  country  will  be  nearly  an  average — but 
beyond  that  our  expectations  do  not  extend.  We 
have  no  wish,  whatever,  to  give  a  highly-coloured 
Statement  of  the  prospect  of  the  fields  and  in  the 
barns,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  es- 
timate here  given  will  be  found  as  near  the  truth  as 
possible.  As  to  barley,  this  description  of  corn 
is  represented  ^as  abundant,  with  quality  seldom 
equalled.  Oats  appear  not  quite  so  prolific,  espe- 
cially on  thin  soils;  nevertheless,  a  fair  return  is 
looked  forward  to. 

The  turnip  crop — though  it  has  somewhat  suffered 
from  want  of  moisture — has  gone  on  well,  and  a 
good  supply  of  this  winter  pabulum  is  Ittoked  for- 
ward to.  The  hay  harvest  in  the  north  has  been 
concluded ;  but  the  swathe  has  been  remarkably 
light. 

Notwithstanding  the  epidemic  has  not  been  so 
much  complained  of  lately,  the  rates  demanded  for 
store  stock  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  our  northern 
districts,  have  been  comparatively  high  ;  still  the 
supply  of  grass  has  not  been  by  any  means  over- 
abundant. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  themonth  has 
been  the  introduction,  by  the  new  Tariff,  of  live 
stock  into  this  country  from  Holland  :  and  expecta- 
tioh  has  been  put  to  the  stretch  as  to  what  quantity 
may  in  future  be  drawn  from  that  or  any  other 
foreign  part.  The  first  importation  for  the  London 
market  was  composed  of  12  beasts,  by  a  steam  ves- 
sel, from  Rotterdam,  the  condition  of  which  was 
quite  as  good  as  could  readily  be  expected  ;  while 
they — vs-ith  later  shipments — have  stood,  under  pro- 
per manngement,  the  sea  voyage  remarkably  Wfll. 
The  bullock  supply  above  noticed  resembled 
as    nearly  as    possible,  the    old    English    Lincoln 
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breed,  wliicb,  with  good  care  in  feeding,  migbt 
be  raade  valuable.  The  average  weight,  per  head, 
was  about  27  stones  of  81bs.  per  quarter,  and  tbe 
prices  realised  were  from  21/.  10s.  to  23/.  10s.  each. 
There  are  annually  held  in  parts  of  Holland,  fairs,  at 
which  bulls  only  are  sold  ;  and  at  one  of  these — in 
which  no  less  than  1,600  of  these  animals  were 
offered — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bremen,  one  of  our 
speculators  purchased  nearly  60  of  them,  in  very  poor 
condition,  at  only  3/.  10s,  each  ;  while  they  were 
disposed  of  in  Smithfield,  with  difficulty,  at  71. 
Latterly,thereceipts  of  beasts, nolonlyin  London,  but 
also  at  Hull,  and  other  ports,  have  exhibited  a  great 
falling  off;  indeed  they  have  been  scarce  worth  the 
necessary  expenses  of  freight,  &c.,  leaving  wholly 
out  of  the  question  prime  cost.  The  numbers  of 
stock  imported  for  the  metropolis,  during  the  month, 
have  comprised  nearly  320,  consisting  of  bulls,  oxen, 
cows  in  calf,  and  stores.  And  now  the  item  of  pro- 
fit presents  itself  to  our  notice.  From  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  gather,  we  should  say  that  a 
positive  loss  of  quite  1/,  per  head  has  been  sustained 
by  theshippers  of  stock  to  this  country  ;  still,  how- 
ever, it  appears  they  are  determined  to  prosecute 
their  enterprise.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  50 
bulls  above  mentioned — which,  by  the  way,  were 
scarcely  fit  for  consumption  in  a  workhouse  or 
prison — and  we  shall  find  that  their  owners  suffered 
in  pocket  severely  by  them ;  since  the  account  in 
relation  to  them,  stood  thus : — 

Per  Head. 
£    s.    d. 

Prime  cost 3  10     0 

Freight  and  other  expenses  to  London     ..35     0 

Duty     10     0 

Expenses  here 0  17     0 

8  12  0 
From  (he  above  It  will  at  once  be  seen  a  loss  was 
sustained  of  07ie  pound  twelve  shillings  each.  Our 
letters  from  Hull  state  that  the  quality  of  the  imports 
of  stock  being  generally  better  than  with  us,  now 
remunerative  quotations  have  been  realized.  These, 
we  beg  to  observe,  are  mere  matters  of  fact  details, 
and  as  such  worthy  of  record  ;  but,  from  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  to  what 
perfection,  by  skill  and  care  in  feeding,  the  foreign 
stock  may  be  brought,  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
ultimately  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  will  be  sus- 
tained by  our  graziers.  Two  steam  vessels  have 
entered  the  port  of  London  with  beasts  ;  while  the 
remainder  of  the  supplies  have  come  to  hand  by  sail- 
ing packets  ;  and  the  method  adopted  in  bringing 
them  hither  by  the  latter  mode  of  conveyance  has 
been  to  place  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand  or  soft 
earth  in  the  ship's  hold  ("in  which  the  stock  is 
placed),  and  thus,  with  the  aid  of  barriers  erected 
so  as  to  prevent  collisions  in  heavy  weather, 
the  beasts  have  been  mostly  received  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  very  free  from  bruises.  The  result  of  our 
inquiries  is  that  large  imports  may  be  expected  from 
Germany  and  Holland,  where,  it  appears,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  lean  stock;  but  from  France 
little  or  nothing  is  looked  forward  to.  A  great  deal 
has  been  said  respecting  the  superior  quality  of  the 
foreign  supplies  ;  but  we  beg  to  observe  that,  having 
ourselves  tasted  some  of  the  Dutch  beef,  we  never 
saw  anything  worse  of  the  kind  brought  to  table. 

Our  Scotch  advices  intimate  that  the  crops  look 
extremely  abundant,  and  that  harvest  has  partially 
commenced  there.  The  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
stated  to  have  a  very  healthy  and  promising  appear- 
ance, and  a  good  general  yield  ia  looked  forward  to. 


The  corn  trade  has  proved  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
prices  of  most  articles  have  suflfered  a  material  de- 
pression. 

By  letters  from  Ireland,  we  learn  that  the  pro- 
gress of  harvest  has  been  very  great,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  of  fine  quality,  with  a  heavy  return.  Large 
supplies  of  new  grain  have  been  on  sale  in  the  vari- 
ous markets,  with  which,  as  well  as  old  sorts,  the 
trade  has  ruled  dull  at  lower  rates  of  currenc)'. 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement  of 
the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock,  exhibited  and 
sold  in  Smilhfield  Cattle  Market.  The  former  have 
consisted  of  7,200  beasts  ;  159,400  sheep  and  lambs; 
820  calves  ;  and  2,394  pigs  ;  while  the  hitter  have 
ranged  as  follows:  —  Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d. ; 
mutton,  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  lamb,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d.  ; 
veal,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  and  pork,  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.  per 
81bs.,  to  sink  the  offals. 

The  quality  of  the  bullock  supplies  has  proved 
very  inferior  ;  but  that  of  other  kinds  of  stock  has 
been  very  saleable,  while  but  few  cases  of  the  jire- 
vailing  epidemic  have  come  under  our  notice.  Not- 
withstanding the  arrivals  of  slaughtered  meat  up  to 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have,  as  is  usually 
the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  been  small,  the 
demand  has  ruled  inactive  in  Smithfield,  but  without 
any  material  fluctuation  in  prices. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  bullock  supplies  has 
come  to  hand  from  our  northern  grazing  districts, 
and  a  decided  falling  off  has  been  apparent  in  those 
from  Scotland. 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  iu  Smithfield  Cattle  Market,  on 
Monday,  August  30, 1841,  and  Monday,  August  29, 
1842. 

AtperSlbs.to  sinktheoffuls. 

August  30,  1841.      August  29,  1842. 

8.  d.      s.  d.        s.  d.     s.  d. 

Coarse  &inferiorBeasts  3    6to3    8  ..   3    2to3    4 

Second  quality  do 3  10      4    0..    3     6       3     8 

Prime  large  Oxen 44      46. .3  10      40 

Prime  Scots,  &c 48      4  10, .42      44 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep  3    8      3  10..   3     4      38 

Second  quality  do 4    0      4    2.   3  10      4    0 

Prime  coarse  wooUeddo.  4  4  4  6.40  42 
Prime  Southdown  do..   4    8      4  10  ..  4    4      4    6 

Lambs 4  10      5    8..   4     6      5    2 

Large  coarse  Calves  ,.3  10      4    2..   3    8      4    0 

Prime  small  ditto 44      4  10..   42      46 

Large  Hogs 40      46.,   40      46 

Neat  small  Porkers  .,    48      50..    48      50 

STTPPLIES. 
August  30,  1841,        August  29,  1842. 

Beasts 3,200  3,021 

Sheep  and  Lamb*  ....        30,400  30,690 

Calves 290  192 

Pigs 400  289 

The  show  of  meat  in  the  dead  markets  having 
been  fair  for  the  season,  the  demand  has  proved  in- 
active, at  the  annexed  rates  : — Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to 
4s. ;  mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  2d.;  lamb,  4s.  6d.  to  53.  ; 
veal,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.;  and  pork,  4s.  to  4s.  lOd.  per 
81bs.;  by  the  carcase. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT   FOR   AUGUST. 

In  the  central  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  wheat 
harvest  may  be  considered  as  finished.  We  have  not 
observed  a  field  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  as  to  the 
condition,  weight,  and  brilliancy  of  sample,  no  ex- 
pressions could  be  too  forcible.  The  yield  in  some 
places  Is  enormous,  the  grower  himself  talking  of 
ten  loads  per  acre.      From  all  parts  of  England, 
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Scotland,  Ireland,  the  com  districts  of  Europe,  and 
from  America,  the  accounts  are  similar — all  tell  of 
abundance,  and  our  own  markets  testify  tbe  fact.  It 
is  in  vain  that  some  persons,  viewing  or  hearing  of 
some  extremely  partial  exception,  attempt  to  depre- 
ciate. We  conversed  last  evening  only  with  the  intel- 
ligent farmer  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  who  ob- 
serves accurately,  knows  well  the  nail  that  will  drive, 
and  who  never  loses  sight  of  an  opportunity.  He  had 
been  offered  on  Saturday  15/.  10s.  per  load,  and  is 
now  refused  141. !  "  Never,"  heobserved,"  never  be- 
fore do  I  remember  a  rapid  reduction  of  price 
during  a  harvest.  A  productive  crop  may  have  pre- 
vented any  advance,  and  kept  things  as  they  were, 
but  till  now  I  never  saw  a  steady  decline."  If  this 
be  the  condition  of  wheat,  what  must  be  said  of 
barley  and  oats?  These  crops  are  not  quite  regular 
— they  do  not,  generally,  "  turn  off"  equally,  not- 
witbstanding  the  power  of  solar  light  and  heat;  still, 
however,  both  are  good,  and  are  rapidly  vanishing 
from  the  fields;  so  are  peas,  and  clover  of  the  se- 
cond cutting.  But  the  turnip  is  the  wonder — the 
cleanness  and  luxuriant  vigour  of  rounds,  whites, 
and  Swedes,  is  charming,  and  yet,  with  the  exception 
of  partial  brisk  showers,  the  season  has  been  sunny, 
and  almost  tropical.  There  has  been,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  brisk  wind  ;  that,  and  the  absence  of 
predatory  vermin,  have  been  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  plant.  Some  remarks  occurred  during  the  con- 
versation alluded  to  which  may  be  appropriate.  The 
question  was  put  whether,  for  beans,  peas,  and  le- 
gumes in  general,  in  field  and  garden,  a  solid  bottom 
and  open,  pulverized  covering  soil,  is  preferable  to 
one  in  an  opposite  condition,  wherein  the  seed-bed 
is  deeply  comminuted,  but  the  upper  soil  com- 
pressed by  roller  or  by  treading.  The  farmer 
avowed  his  belief — nay  assurance — that  the  former 
was  in  all  respects  the  better,  adding,  "  We  do  too 
much — we  labour  without  a  due  return."  A  case  in 
point  was  then  stated,  as  it  occurred  to  a  next 


neighbour  in  tbe  spring.  A  bad  and  foul  piece  at 
the  end  of  an  orchard  was  cleared  of  rubbish,  digged, 
and  planted  last  year  with  potatoes.  Earl^  in  the 
present  year,  time  being  short,  drills,  a  yard  or  four 
feet  apart,  were  made,  simply  with  the  hoe,  without 
digging  or  other  disturbance  of  the  eartli.  Peas  of 
various  kinds  were  sowed,  and  the  neighbours  pre- 
dicted a  failure.  But  the  plants  came  up  with  su- 
perior vigour,  the  surface  was  hoed,  the  peas 
earthed,  sticked,  and  the  spaces  sowed  with  clover 
and  grass.  Nothing  more  was  done  ;  the  haulm  was 
exceedingly  fine,  the  crop  good  and  abundant,  and 
now  the  seeds  are  growing.  In  our  own  garden, 
kidney  beans  were  so  treated,  the  clods  only  of 
winter  being  just  broken  down ;  never  have  we 
witnessed  such  plants,  or  a  yield  so  prolific.  Weeds 
must  be  kept  under,  because  they  would  overwhelm 
and  stifle  the  crops  ;  but  in  the  bald  fact  of  deterio- 
ration we  dispute  tlie  result :  they  do  not  impoverish. 
At  all  events,  a  solid  bottom  favours  the  lateral 
extension  of  the  fibres,  which  can  play  in  and  among 
a  loose,  pulverized  surface.  We  therefore  deprecate 
deep  ploughing  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  prefer  to 
break  up,  laborate,  r.nd  ridge  the  land,  prior  to 
fallow.  Even  turnips,  if  the  surface  be  such  as  to 
ensure  early  germination  of  the  seeds,  prosper 
subsequently  on  hard  land.  For  planted  crops, 
indeed,  such  as  cabbage,  digging  or  deep  tillage  are 
advantageous — they  enable  the  fibres  to  enter  the  soil 
at  once.  Experience  has  again  proclaimed,  in 
language  which  cannot  be  misunderstood,  that 
prices  depend  upon  supply.  Had  the  present 
harvest  been  doubtful,  the  corn  imported  would 
not  have  reduced  prices  in  any  proportion. 
Now,  the  causes  and  effects  are  clear  as  the  bril- 
liant sunbeam,  which  has  produced  the  existing 
condition  of  agricultural  produce.  A  little  more  of 
a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  and  much  less  of  selfishness 
in  all  classes,  would  mainly  effect  the  cure  of  all  the 
evils  which  press  upon  society. — Aug.  25,  1842. 


REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


The  weather  has  continued  to  be  uncommonly 
warm,  and  generally  as  favourable  for  harvest 
operations  as  could,  by  any  possibility,  have  been 
desired  since  our  last  review  of  the  actual  state 
and  future  prospects  of  the  corn  trade.  During 
the  last  month,  consequently,  our  large  markets  of 
consumption  have  been  fairly  supplied  with  wheats 
of  home  growth,  and  largely  with  the  finest  qua- 
lities of  Polish  and  of  foreign  production.  These 
supplies  have  very  considerably  exceeded  the  con- 
sumption, and  dull  sales,  attended  by  declining 
prices,  have  been  the  necessary  consequences. 
The  value  of  wheat  was  previously  quite  low 
enough  for  the  real  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and,  as  circumstances  have 
latterly  perfectly  established,  far  too  low  for  the 
real  prosperity  of  the  productive  classes  of  .every 
description  within  the  British  empire.  The  fact 
is,  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  applied, 
at  the  same  time,  to  two  objects.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pended, at  the  same  period,  in  payment  of  fair 
wages  to  our  productive  labourers  at  home,  and  in 
payment  for  food  of  foreign  growth.  The  same 
money  cannot  be  paid,  at  the  same  moment,  to 


the  land  proprietor  in  Poland,  and  to  the  master 
manufacturer  in  Leeds.  It  is  to  the  encourage- 
ment which  our  free  trade  system  has  for  some 
time  past  been  extending  to  the  industry  of  foreign 
nations,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  the  unfor- 
tunate depression  in  their  worldly  circumstances 
which  our 'productive  labourers  are  now  subjected 
to  ;  nor  can  any  permanent  alteration  for  the  better 
be  expected  to  occur  in  these  circumstances  until 
the  doctrines  of  theory  yield  to  those  of  practice ; 
until,  in  fact,  we  return  to  the  right  principle  of 
extending,  not  only  moderate,  but  ample  protec- 
tion to  our  native  industry,  and  to  that  of  our  co- 
lonies and  foreign  possessions.  It  was  by  the 
proper  and  strict  cultivation  of  this  principle 
that  England  has  acquired  all  her  commercial 
greatness,  and  it  is  only  by  a  return  to  it  that  her 
commercial  superiority  can  be  maintained.  It  is 
not  only  proper  but  absolutely  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  importation  from  foreign  nations  of 
articles  which  can  neither  be  produced  nor  grown 
at  home;  but  a  strict  guard  should  be  placed 
against  the  unlimited  importation  of  those  arti- 
cles, for  the  manufacture  and  production  of  which 
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<^e  enjoy  amply  the  means  at  home.  The  doctrine 
of  a  barter  trade  betwixt  a  pooi"  and  a  ricb  com- 
taunity  is  perfectly  impracticable.  Is  it  fair,  or 
is  it  possible,  to  place  the  industrious  artisans  and 
productive  labourers  in  the  IJritish  empire,  on  a 
level  with  Russian  slaves  or  Polish  serfs  ?  and, 
until  the  means  of  payment  be  rendered  equal  in 
both  coniinuiiities,  no  mutual  exchange  of  labour 
can  be  effected.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  shown 
to  demonstration  by  the  experience  of  the  real 
effect  of  the  virtually  free  trade  in  grain  with  the 
continent  of  Europe,  which  has  existed  during  the 
last  four  years.  During  that  jierioJ,  the  elements, 
very  unfortunately,  had  rendered  very  large  impor- 
tations of  foreign  grain  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
if  any  circumstance  could  have  established  a  bar- 
ter trade  with  those  communities  from  whence 
'  this  grain  has  been  received,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity has  been  therehy,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  neg- 
lected, for  the  production  of  this  presumed  great 
good.  During  the  continuation  of  these  four  years 
^e  must  have  remitted  to  foreign  nations  from 
twenty-fire  to  thirty  millions  sterling  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  payment  for  grain;  and  yet  during 
the  same  period  the  exportation  of  British  mer- 
chandise to  the  foreign  states  from  which  this  food 
•was  imported,  has  annually  declined  both  in  quan- 
tity and  also  in  value.  And  in  fact,  this  is  a  very 
natural consequenceof  theincrease to  their  wealth 
which  their  late,  and  indeed  we  may  now  say  present, 
connections  with  the  United  Kingdom  has  con- 
ferred on  them.  They  have  employed,  and  now 
are  employing  the  specie  which  they  have  already, 
and  now  are  receiving  from  us  in  payment  for 
their  agricultural  produce  which  we  have  con- 
sumed ;  not  certainly  in  the  purchase  of  Manchester 
manufactured  goods,  nor  in  that  of  any  article  in 
the  production  of  which  the  i'riush  labourer  or  the 
British  colonist  is  interested,  but  much  more  na- 
turally, and  much  more  beneficially  to  themselves, 
in  encouraging  the  industry  of  their  own  country- 
men, in  extending  their  manufactures  at  home, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  their  own  fields.  The 
more  money  we  are  compelled  to  remit  to  poor 
nations,  the  less  need  will  they  have  for  any  de- 
scription of  our  manual  labour  ;  and,  until  they 
become  as  rich  as  ourselves,  to  talk  of  a  barter 
trade  with  them  approaches  near  indeed  the  argu- 
mentum  ad  abstmhim.  Had  the  elements  during 
the  last  four  corn  seasons,  been  widely  different  to 
what  they  have  been,  had  agricultural  produce 
been  only  abundant,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  fine, 
we  would  have  had  no  occasion  for  foreign  sup- 
plies of  food.  The  thirty  millions  sterling  re- 
mitted to  foreigners  for  agricultural  produce,  and 
now  very  properly  employed  by  them  in  extending 
foreign  manufactures,  and  in  improving  foreign 
fields,  would  have  been  distributed  amongst  our 
farmers  at  home,  and  would  by  them  have  been 
paid  away  amongst  the  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ductive classes  at  home,  until  the  benefit  pene- 
trated all  ranks  in  the  British  empire.  This  sum 
would,  by  proper  application  of  it  to  works  of 
utility,  have  largely  increased  the  demand  for  la- 
bour at  home,  and  would  therehy  have  materially 
added  to  the  value  of  the  wages  of  industry  gene- 
rally. Waste  lands  would  have,  under  its  influence, 
been  reclaimed  from  their  present  state  of  unpro- 
ductiveness, and  rendered  eminently  useful  to  the 
British  community.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
generally  would  have  flourished  by  means  of  the 
increased  consumption  of  all  articles  useful  to  man- 
kind, which  agricultural  prosperity  would  have 


occasioned,  and  no  cry  of  want  would,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  have  been  heard  amongst  the  people, 
unless  amongst  those  who  may  be  unwilliug  to 
perform  their  labour  for  any  wages  which  might 
be  offered  to  them.  AVe  have  most  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  within  the 
United  Kingdom  are  easily  to  be  found  the  means  of 
vastly  increasing  the  quantities  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  every  description  now  grown  there  ;  and 
that  the  application  of  capital,  and  fair  protection 
to  those  who  apply  their  money,  talents,  and  ex- 
perience for  these  purposes,  against  the  conipeti- 
tijn  in  our  own  markets  of  articles  of  similar 
description,  but  produced  in  foreign  states,  are 
alone  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  great  national 
advantages.  Under  even  numerous  disadvantages, 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  been  heretofore, 
under  the  late  corn  laws,  annually  on  the  increase  ; 
aad  were  due  encouragement  hereafter  otdy  held 
out  to  experimental  operations,  within  a  few  years 
there  is  not  one  acre  of  land,  however  highly  it 
may  be  at  the  present  moment  cultivated,  which 
would  not  yield  one-third  or  one-fourth  more  of 
agricultural  produce  than  can  now  be  extracted 
from  it.  Besides,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
to  be  found  at  least  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  now  entirely  useless  to  the  human  race,  hut 
which  are  more  or  less  capable  of  being  brought 
forward  into  a  state  of  progressing  cultivation, 
and  of  being  rendered  highly  useful  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  generally  ;  but  protection  to  capital 
so  invested,  and  protection  to  the  produce  of  that 
capital  in  our  own  markets,  are  absolutely  requi- 
site for  obtaining  these  benefits.  Thus  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  British  empire  is  perfectly  capable 
of  maintaining  tvvice,  or  even  three  times,  her 
present  popula'ion,  without  on  any  occasion  re- 
quiring the  smallest  assistance  in  the  way  of  food 
from  foreign  communities;  and  therefore  abund- 
ance of  productive  employment  to  all  classes  must 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  partial  depar- 
ture from  the  free  trade  system,  and  of  a  return 
to  that  real  road  to  the  wealth  of  nations  whereon 
internal  industry  is  fostered  and  protected,  and  by 
which  the  labour  of  our  own  population  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  foreigners.  The  doctrine  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  independent  of  the  value 
of  the  necessaries  and  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
would,  under  these  alterations  in  our  internal 
polity,  be  speedily  exploded.  Nobody  would  then  en- 
tertain the  absurd  idea  that  the  cheaper  the  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  may  be,  the  higher  must 
be  the  wages  of  labour.  Prosperity  at  home  alone 
can  furnish  the  means  of  effectively  employing  the 
people,  and  when  agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition  employment  becomes  more  plentiful,  and 
workmen  consequently  more  valuable.  It  is  by 
purchasing  our  food  from  home  producers,  and 
not  from  foreign  nations,  that  a  clear  field  can 
alone  he  opened  to  British  and  Irish  industry.  We 
are  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  tbree  or  four 
bad  corn  seasons,  which  rendered  the  purchase 
from  foreign  nations  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
food  for  our  consumption  absolutely  necessary. 
The  alteration  made  iu  the  corn  law  during  the 
last  session  of  parliament  we  greatly  fear  must 
mainly  contribute  to  perpetuate  this  unfortunate 
state  of  things,  for  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
that  English  agricultural  labourers  can  compete 
in  cheapness  with  the  slaves  of  Russia,  with  the 
serfs  of  Poland,  with  the  boors  of  Germany,  or 
even  with  the  helps  of  the  United  States  of  North 
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America.    Tlife  cause  of  this  is  most  obvious.     An 
Englishman  dresses  himself  in  the  manufactures 
of  Leeds  and  of  Manchester,  and  lives  generously, 
whilst  the  foreign  agricultural  labourer  is  rich  in- 
deed  if  he  can  afford  to  cover  his  body  with  a 
shce[)'s   skin,  and  feed  himself  on  the  worst  de- 
scription of  bean  or  rye  bread.     Our  liberal  laws, 
hovvcvor,  must  eventually  tend  to  raise  to  inde- 
pendence the  foreign  agricultural  labourer  from 
his  present   state  of  deep  depression,  at  the   ex- 
pense,  we  say,   not   of  the   British    agricultural 
labourer,   for,  under  all  circumstances,  he  can,  at 
all  events,  maintain  his  family  and  himself,  but  of 
the  British  artisan  and  operative;  who,  should  the 
ministers  persevere  in  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
must  find  both  the  home  and  export  markets  for 
the  consumption  of  their  handicraft  miserably  cur- 
taile<l,  and  their  productive  employment  iit  home 
no  longer  possible.     By  our  commercial  liberalit}' 
we  are  at  present  enabling  foreigners  to  extend 
their  manufacturing  operations,  and  to  increase 
their  agricultural  improvements.     Wc  are  raising 
up  in  our  former  continental  markets  for  the  con- 
simiption  of  sotrie  portion  of  the  surfilus  of  our 
goods  foreign  manufacturers,  wlio    will  speedily 
compete  with   us  in  quality,  and  far  excel  us  in 
cheapness.    This  is  the  consequence  of  the  ruin 
which  tlie  corn  law  leagues  have  attempted  to  en- 
tail  on   our  agricultural  interest,  and  the  evils  of 
which  have  most  Unfortunately  fallen  on  the  cotton 
lords  themselve?;  who  have  now  no  means  for  the 
profitable  pursuit  of  their  own  undertakings  than 
by  reducing  the  wages  of  tiieir  artisans  and  ope- 
rative workmen  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  expenses 
generally  of  their  establishments.     By  their  more 
than  insane  hostility  to  the  landed  interest  they 
have  in  a  very  material  manner  injured  the  home 
market  for  the  consumption  of  their  goods,  aiul  by 
similar  conduct   they   are    now    encouraging   the 
growth  in  foreign    Euro[)ean   markets  of  foreign 
manufactures,  with  which  even   already  they  are 
entirely  unable  to  contend,  particularly  in  cheaj)- 
tiess.     Hence  arises   the    general  distress   in    the 
minufacturiiig  districts  which  so   widel)'  and  so 
unfortunately   exists  at  the  present  time,  and  for 
ivhich  there  i>  no  other  remedy  than  a  speedy  re- 
turn to   our  former  advantageous  system  of  pro- 
tection generally  to  every  department  of  British 
industr}-^,  whether  it  lie  agricultural,  commercial, 
or  manufacturing.     'limes  would    Lave   been  far 
different  indeed  witli  those  unfortunate  men,  had 
the  old  saying  of"  live  and  let  live"  been  the  motto 
,    of  their  employers.    To  them,  uilder  the  late  corn 
law,  it  did  not  signify   wiicther   bread   was   two 
pence  or  three  pence  ])er  lb.  ;  for  that  price,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  paiJ  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
vvlio  afterwards  put  it  into  circulation  amongst  the 
ijroductivc  classes,  and  thereby  regulated  the  value 
of  wages.    A   portion   of  the  price  now   paid  by 
English  manufacturers  for  bread  is  under  the  new 
corn    law,    however,     now    weekly    remitted    to 
foreigners  in  payment  for  foreign  wiieat,  and  this 
money  is  embarked  forthwith  in  foreign  factories 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  quality  of  foreign 
goods— of  underselling  OUr  manufactures  iti  foreign 
markets,  and   for  some  articles  even  excelling  us 
in  our  own  markets.     Had  the  corn  law  been  per- 
mi'ted  during  the  last   session  of  parliament  to 
have  remained  without  alteration,  a    prospect  at 
all  events  of  commercial  amendment  would  now 
lave   existeil,  arising    out  of  the  appearances  in 
the  corn  fields.    The  weather  has  been  extremely 
favourable  for  ripening  and  gathering  the  wheat 


crop,  and,  in  as  far  as  afiy  opinion  can  yet  be  ven- 
tured on  the  subject,  the  quality  probably  \\\\\  be 
uncommonly   fine   and    weighty.      This   fortunate 
circumstance,  if  it  prove  to  be  correct,  must,  in  a 
very  material  degree,  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
quantity  which  no   doubt  does   exist  to  a  certain 
extent,' and  the  present  wheat  crop  may  thereby 
after  all  be  rendered  nearly  an  average  one.     'J'he 
farmers,  however,  will  find  that  they  must  contend 
with  at  least  one  million  and  a  half  of  qiiarters  of 
foreign  wheat  and  fiour  in  our  own  markets  until 
at  all  events  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  for  weeks 
past  sales    have   consequently    been    exceedingly 
difficidt  even  at  declinnig  prices.     I'his  is  an  evil, 
however,   arising  from  the  late  alterations   in  the 
corn     laws,  to   which  our  farmers  must  submit, 
and  from  which  the  great  body  of  consumers  can- 
not reap   one   solitary    advaiitage.     An  abundant 
produce  of  wheat  at  home,  under  the  old  corn  laws, 
would  soon  have  been  attended  by  a  revivalof  trade, 
for  it   would  have,  in   a  short  period,  rendered  the 
reaiittance  of  money  to  foreign  nations  in  exchange 
for  food  entirely  Uimecessary  ;  indec<l,  we  may  almost 
say,  impossd>le.    By  the  former  law,  when  the  crops 
were  good  at  Loan-,  British  agriculture  was  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  protected  from  foreign  comi.etition  in  oil 
our  markets  of  consumption  ;   but  the    present  law- 
holds  no  adequate  protection   to  it  whatever,  for  at 
the  maximum  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  we 
shall  continue  to  receive  annually  large  supplies  of 
foreign  wheats,  whatever  may  be  our  prices.    When 
the  average  value  of  wheat  declines  here  to  oOs.  per 
quarter,  the  value  of  the  best  description  of  Polish 
wheats  will  universally  be  from  6s.  to  Os.  above  oir 
average,     'i'his    difference   will  pay   in  part,  at   all 
events,  the  highest  impoilation  duty,  and  purchases 
will  be   made  in   Elbing,  Dantzig,  and  in  the  other 
shipping   ports   in   the   Baltic,   proportionably  low, 
leaving  enough  not  only  for   the  payment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  highest  import  duty,  but  also  for  the 
fair  profit  of  the   speculator.     The  wheat  importers 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  however,  did  not  cal- 
culate, in   their  orij;inal    operations,  on  the   effects 
waich   the  wonderful  change  for  the  better  in    the 
weather,  during  the  last  ten  weeks,  has  had   on  the 
value  of  wheat  in  this  country,  and  accordingly  the 
sacrifice  of  property  in  the  sale  must  in   every  pro- 
bability be  considerable.    To  the  Chancelldf  df  the 
Exchequer,  however,  the  present  state  of  the  foreign 
corn  trade  is  at  all  events  of  considerable  import- 
ance, in  as  far  as  the  revenue  must.be  infer^ased  by 
upwards   of  one  million  sterling  this  season  by  the 
corn  duties.     Had  the  minimum  ddty  chargeable  dn 
foreign    wheat  been   fixed   by    the    law   at  7s.   per 
quarter  or  so,  then  every  farthirig  of  this  liitge  amohrit 
of  duty  would   have    been  paid,  and  thi<t  theerfully 
too   by  the  original  foreign  proprietor;  bat  its  it  is, 
we  fear  much  that  the  greatest  part  of  ii  Hiusi,  tinder 
the  present  corn  law,  fall  o«  the  British  propfietbr, 
who,   calculating   on  the  payment  of  only  1*.    (jier 
quarter  of  duty  on  wheat,  paid  much  too  dear  for  it 
in  their  purchases  abroad.     This  is  a  very  rfaaterial 
defect  in  the  corn  law,  for  the  foreign  land  proprie- 
tor ought  to  pay  at  least  a  duty  equal  to  the  difect 
atid    indirect   taxes   with   which    our    farmers    are 
charged   ou   that  part  of    his  agriciiltural   produce 
which  is  imported  into,  and  consumed  in  this  country  ; 
and  it  is  to  bo  presumed,  therefore,  at  all  events  that 
such   an  alteration  will  be   made  in  the  corn   law, 
when   the  parliament  again   assembles,  as    will   be 
sufficient  to  remedy  this  most  palpable  defect  in  its 
present     construction  ;     for     prices      abroad     ore, 
tve    may    say,    universally     regalated    by     those 
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expected   to    be    obtained    for   foreign    ngricultii- 
ral  produce  in  Mark-Lane.      By   (be  latest  intelli- 
gence received  from  all  the  large  ports  of  sliipment 
within  the  Baltic  Sea — and  the   letters   are  in   due 
course  of  post — we  consequently  find  that  wbent  bad 
declined  there  in  proportion,  at    all    events,    to    the 
fall  which  had  previously  occurred  here  in  that  arti- 
cle.    A  still  more  material  decline,    however,   may 
be  most  reasonably  looked  for  in  all  these  places,  be- 
cause the  English  is  the  only  market  at   present    to 
which  wheat  can  be  forwarded  with  any  fair  prospect 
of  profit;  and    the  last  quotations  from  Dantzig,  in 
particular,  were  still  considerably   too   high  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object.      Speculators,   however, 
were  not  to  be  restrained  in  their  operations  by  the 
great  change  which  had  occurred  every  where  in  the 
weather,  for  purchases  of  wheat  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent continued  to  be  made  for   immediate   shipment 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  at  prices  which  an  advance 
in  value  in  Mark-Lane  alone  can  render   profitable. 
Here,  however,  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  must  come 
before  the  close  of  this  year,  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
not    one    additional  bale    of    British    manufactured 
goods  will  be  received  by  the   proprietors    of  that 
wheat  in  exchange  for  it.     Money  must  be  remitted, 
and  that  money  will  be  embarked  in  the  improvement 
of  foreign  agriculture,  and  in  extending  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, and  foreign  commerce  of  every  descrip- 
tion.    At  Rostock,  Stettin,  and  all  the  other  ports 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  letters  received 
announce  dull  markets  and  declining-  prices.     'J'he 
best  qualities  of  wheat  were,  however,  held  at  prices 
out  of  proportion  to  those  in    Mark-Lane.     For  in- 
stance, red  Silesian  wheat  could  not  be  put  free  on 
board  under  44s.  per  qr.,  and  48s.  was  the  price  de- 
manded for  the  best  samples  of  white.     The  last  in- 
formation received  from  Altona  and  from  Hamburgh 
represent  the  wheat  trade  as  being  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect inactivity,  and  sales  were   with  great  difficulty 
eflfected,    even    after  a  considerable    reduction  in 
prices   bad  been    submitted    to.      Yellow   Silesian 
wheat  of  about  59lbs.  per  bush,  had  been  offered  free  on 
board  at  34s.,  and  ordinary  Magdeburgh  and  Saxony 
of  about  the  same  weight  could  have  been  then    put 
on  board  at  2s.  per  qr.  less;  indeed,  should  any  fur- 
ther decline  in   the  value   of  agricultural  produce 
occur  here,  it  must  be   followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing fall  throughout  all  the  corn  markets  in  Europe. 
This  we   find    to    be    generally    the    case  already 
throughout  all  the  corn  districts  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Adriatic,  and  Black  Seas,   in  as  far   as    the 
news  of  the   improved   prospects   of  the  crop    in 
Great   Britain  had  reached  them.     At    Marseilles 
very  little   business  could   be  effected    in    bonded 
wheats,    although   the  wheat  crop  in  that   part  of 
France  did    not    yield    nearly    so    much    produce 
as  had  previously  been  anticipated.    In  the  lower 
ports  in  Italy  a  considerable  degree  of  stagnation 
also  prevailed  in  the  corn  trade,  and   in  the  rates 
of  freight  to  England  some  depression  had  taken 
place.     Still    few    were   induced    to    enter    into 
speculative  purchases  with  a  view  to  the  British 
markets,   even   at  the  reduction  in  freights    and 
prices  which  had  occurred.  From  Trieste,  Ancona, 
and  the  several  shipping  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  the 
information  latterly  received  is  of  a  similar  des- 
cription.    The  wheat  crop  was  well  spoken    of, 
but  still  no  material  additional  decline   in  prices 
was  anticipated  when  the  new   wheat  would   be 
brought  forward  into  the  markets  for  sale.    Egyp- 
tian beans  were   however  in   some   demand,   at 
Trieste  in  particular,  for  England, and  afew  small 
vessels  were^  loaded  during  the  last  mouth  with 


that  article.  At  Odessa  the  transactions  which  had 
occurred  in  grain,  have  latterly  been  entirely  with- 
out interest.  They  have  been  extremely  limited  in 
their  extent ;  indeed  the  voyage  is  so  long,  and  the 
chance  of  heating  consequently  so  considerable, 
that,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
even  low  prices  do  not  tempt  British  speculators 
to  embark  their  capital  in  such  hazardous  under- 
takings, as  in  a  corn  voyage  to  London  from  the 
Black-sea.  From  the  United  Statesof  North  America 
the  letters  received  come  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
month,  but  they  communicate  little  information 
respecting  the  corn  trade  either  of  interest  to 
corn  speculators  here,  or  of  importance  to  the  con- 
sumers ;  the  growth  of  wheat  continued  to  be 
well  spoken  of  everywhere.  It  is  represented  as 
being  abundant  in  quantity,  and  superior  in 
quality.  The  alterations  in  our  corn-law,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  various 
articles  of  American  agricultural  produce, 
were  considered  acts  of  material  consequence 
to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Union.  A  considerable  and  a  valuable  trade  was 
anticipated  in  the  exportation  of  cured  provisions  of 
various  descriptions  to  this  country.  This  is  a 
new  channel  of  trade,  which  every  year  must  in- 
c-ease  in  magnitude  and  in  value  ;  hut  it  will  be 
done  at  the  expeiice  of  our  breeders  and  feeders 
of  cattle  and  hogs  chiefly,  and  eventually  must  be 
seriously  injurious  to  the  great  body  of  consumers 
themselves.  In  none  of  these  letters  is  even  a 
hint  given  that  reciprocity  in  commerce  betwixt 
Great  Britain  and  the- United  States  will  be  the 
consequence  of  our  liberality.  No  reduction  of 
the  extravagant  duties  now  charged  on  various 
articles  of  British  products  was  even  contem- 
plated at  these  dates. 

Like  their  former  loans  of  money,  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren  intended  to  turn  every  thing  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  have  materially  hereto- 
foreimproved  their  country  with  English  money,  of 
which  they  now  refuse  to  pay  the  annual  interest. 
On  loan  therefore  they  can  get  no  more  money 
from  Europe  for  internal  improvement,  bnt 
our  liberal  laws  open  to  them  a  now  channel 
for  money  getting  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  Americans  are  a  young,  and  consequently  a 
selfish  people.  In  their  protection,  however,  to 
internal  industry  they  are  a  wise  nation.  They 
naturally,  unlike  our  new  system  of  liberality, 
prefer  the  productive  employment  of  their  own 
countrymen  to  those  of  foreign  communities.  They 
accordingly  seem  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  commercial  advantages  we  have  latterly  placed 
before  them,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  express  a 
determination  to  protect  their  home  manufactures  by 
almost  prohibitory  duties  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  goods  the  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
AVe  hear  no  longer  of  an  exchange  of  American 
agricultural  produce  for  British  manufactured  goods. 
We  have  altered  our  Corn  Laws  and  our  Custom- 
house duties  vfith  a  view  to  reciprocity  in  trade,  but 
the  Americans  most  wisely  continue  to  protect  their 
own  industry,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
facilities  to  trade  afforded  to  them  by  foreign  nations. 
Accordingly,  considerable  shipments  of  flour  were 
making,  at  the  latest  dates,  chiefly  to  our  West 
India  colonies;  and  in  this  privilege  no  small 
degree  of  injury  is  done  to  our  farmers  at  borne, 
who  are  compelled  to  consume  colonial  sugar  alone, 
and  who  have  therefore  a  claim  on  the  colonies  for 
any  additional  quantity  of  food,  over  their  own  pro- 
duction, which  may  be  requisite  to  ibeir  consump- 
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tion.  To  tbe  Britisii  possessions  in  North  America 
also,  wheat  in  considerable  quantities  continued  to 
be  shipped  for  the  purpose  ot'  being  converted  into 
Canada  flour,  and  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  payment  of  the  colonial  corn  duties. 
One  advantage  to  the  British  consumer  may  arise 
from  tiiis  practice.  For  years  past  the  flour  received 
here  direct  from  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  so  much  adulterated  with  mixtures  of  India 
corn  and  other  inferior  articles,  that  it  has  got  for 
itself  a  bad  name,  and  few  of  our  bakers  have  felt 
any  inclination  for  years  past  to  use  it,  unless  at  very 
reduced  prices.  The  Canada  millers  possibly  may 
divest  it  in  future  of  this  deterioration  in  its  quality. 
From  Halifax  the  information  received,  since  our 
last  publication,  is  down  to  the  17th  ult.,  and  the 
dates  from  our  American  possessions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  that  time.  The  grain  crops  everywhere 
continued  to  be  favourably  talked  of,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  the  surplus  of  them  to  tiiis  country  will, 
most  probabl}^  be  very  extensive.  A  considerable 
number  of  ships  have  been  chartered  here  for  the 
conveyance  of  flour  and  wheat  from  British  America 
to  this  country,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  them 
have  proceeded  on  ihe  voyage  in  ballast,  so  urgent 
is  the  demand  there  for  them  at  this  late  season  of 
the  year.  Upon  the  whole,  the  prospect  of  the 
wheat  trade  at  the  present  time  is  by  no  means 
cheering  to  the  farmers  of  (he  United  Kingdom.  In 
every  probability,  dull  markets  and  drooping  prices 
must  be  contended  with  by  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  year.  In  many  cases  they 
will  be  compelled  to  sell  at  all  events  a  part  of  their 
present  crop  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
meet  their  currtnt  heavy  expenses';  and  in  doing  so 
they  will  be  met  in  their  own  markets  witii  large 
quantities  of  the  finest  wheats  of  foreign  growth. 
This  is  not  a  proper  position  in  which  the  agricul- 
tural interest — the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the 
most  important  one  in  the  British  empire — should 
be  placed  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  nor  can  any 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
originating  in  such  circumstances,  eventually  be  of 
tbe  slightest  advantage  to  the  great  body  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  Kingdom.  It,  however, 
has  been  the  pleasure  of  our  modern  legislators  so 
to  form  our  laws,  and  it  only  remains  therefore  for 
the  people  to  submit  to  them,  however  extensive  the 
sacrifice  to  be  made  by  them  may  be,  and  however 
much  the  value  of  labour  and  the  prices  of  food 
may  be  reduced  by  this  peace- ofiering  made  to 
foreign  nations. 

During  the  last  month  the  Barley  trade  has  been 
entirely  without  public  interest,  and  the  business 
transacted  in  it  so  exceedingly  limited  in  its  amount, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  any  material  alteration  in 
its  value.  The  best  samples  have  been  disposed  of 
at  from  28s.  to  32s.  per  quarter,  and  inferior  qua- 
lities are  proportionally  lov,'.  Considering  the  un- 
fortunate manner  in  which  the  last  harvest  was 
gathered,  these  prices  cannot  remunerate  the  home 
barley  grower,  and  yet  foreign  barley  is  permitted 
to  interfere  with  him  in  our  markets  of  consumption, 
and  materially  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  property. 
Tbe  crops  of  tliis  article  this  season  many  think  will 
be  of  very  superior  quality,  but  in  quantity  less 
abundant  than  usual.  The  farmers,  however,  feel 
less  and  less  inclined  to  increase  barley  cultivation, 
because  the  consumption  of  it  in  legitimate  channels 
is  annually  now  decreasing,  and  also  because  the 
state  of  tbe  law  of  importation  must  for  the  future 
prevent  this  description  of  cropping  from  ever  being 
a  very  profitable  one.    It  has  often  occurred  to  us 


that  the   smallest   recompense    which   government 
could   make   to    the    agricultural   interest,  for    the 
damage  done  to  them  hy  the  large  reduction  which 
has  lately  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the   import 
duties  on  foreign  grain,  would  be  the  application  of 
the  duties  levied  on   foreign  grain   to  agricultural 
purposes   at   home.     Before  the  conclusion  of  this 
year,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling  will  have  been 
paid  into  the  Treasury  from  this  source  only.     Now 
in  the  last  financial  statement  of  the  first  Minister  of 
the    Crown,   no  calculation  of    increased    revenue 
drawn  from   foreign   corn    duties   was   made,   and 
therefore  whatever  it?  amount  may  be,  it  is  positively 
an  unlooked-for  and  unexpected  addition  to  the 
public   income,  which  had  previously  very  fully 
provided  for  the  public  expenditure  without  this 
addition   to  it.      As   this    increased  revenue  has 
been  obtained  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  agri- 
cultural  interest,  and  as  the   Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  plenty  of  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  expenditure,  this  sum,  drawn  from 
foreign  grain  entered  here  for  home  consumption, 
should,  in  common  justice,  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  monstrous  duty  now  charged  on 
malt.     It  is  equal  to  5s.  per  quarter  of  the  duty 
now  charged  on   malt,  and  even   a   reduction  to 
this  extent  would  be  of  considerable  consequence 
not  only  to  the  barley  grower,  but  likewise  to  the 
community  at  large.      This  would  be  a  beginning, 
at  all  events,  of  a  most  important  improvement  in 
our  system  of  taxation  ;  and  the  advantages  which, 
would  arise   from  it  would  speedily  lead  to  the 
adoption   of  the   great  finance   principle,  that  a 
moderate  system  of  taxation  universally  increases 
the  amount   of   money   paid   into   the  treasury; 
whilst   outrageous  rates  of   duty  as   universally 
produce  a  contrary  effect.     The  malt  duty  has,  for 
years  now,  afforded  abundance  of  evidence  on  this 
subject.      At34s.  lOd.  per  quarter  it  never  paid, 
even  in  paper  money,  three  millions  sterling  into 
the  treasury.    The  second  year  after  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  '20s.  per  quarter,  six  millions  of  quarters 
of  barley  were  converted  into  malt ;  but  the  malt 
duty  has  been  again  increased,  and  from  this  and 
other  obvious  causes  the  public  brewers  now  con- 
sume annually  less  than  four  millions  of  quarters 
of  malt.    It  is  most  easy  to  see  that,  even  if  strong 
beer  was  drawn  from  the  whole  of  this  quantity 
of  malt,  when  divided  amongst  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  it  is  not  one-third  of  what 
should  be  the  natural  consumption.     By  reducing 
the  malt  duty  to  moderation — by  fixing  it,  for  in- 
stance, at  Is.  per  bushel,  more  duty  eventually 
would  be  paid  into  the  treasury  from  this  article, 
and  the  consumption  of  beer  would  be  tripled. 
This  would  be,  however,  only  the  smallest  part  of 
the  benefit  :  it  would  give  employment  and  wages 
to  three  times  the  number  of  agricultural  labour- 
ers now  employed  in  the  barley  fields  ;  it  would 
render  the  great  body  of  the  people  perfectly  con- 
tented with  their  condition  and  lot  in  life,  and  it 
would  improve  the  value  of  land  by  causing  the 
cultivation  of  two  millions  of  acres    of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  now  under  barley  tillage, 
which  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  un- 
less in  the  production  of  rabbits,  are  entirely  use- 
less to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.    The  wealth 
of  the  commonwealth  would  likewise  be  materially 
improved  ;  for  the  additional  land  which  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  additional  pro- 
ductive labour  which  its  cultivation  would  require, 
would  far  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  con- 
sumption of  barley  which  the  reduced  rates  of 
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duty  charged  on  malt  would  from  necessity  occa- 
sion. Instead,  however,  of  applying  the  pruning 
knife  to  various  articles,  the  manufacture  of  which 
at  home  is  restricted  very  considerahly  hy  our 
excise  laws,  the  attention  of  our  finance  minister 
has  been  exclusively  directed  to  the  reduction  at 
our  Custom  House  of  the  duties  on  numberless 
articles  imported  here  from  foreign  nations,  and  iu 
the  production  qf  which  foreign  workmen  alone 
find  employment.  It  is  now,  for  instance,  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duties  now  charged  on  French 
brandies  to  one-half  of  its  present  amount,  whilst 
ihp  reduction  of  the  heavy  duty  now  charged  on 
spirits  manufactured  in  Eugland  is  not  even  hinted 
at  by  any  of  our  modern  statesmen,  although,  for 
the  improvement  of  public  morality,  an  alteration 
in  this  charge  is  absolutely  necessurj'.  These  high 
duties  are  also  injurious  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  enacted,  in  as  far  as  they  encoinage  the 
illicit  importation  of  Spanish,  French,  and  of 
foreign  brandies,  manufactured  from  the  worst 
materials,  and  distilled  on  the  worst  principles 
of  that  art.  The  duties  levied  on  home-made 
spirits  should  be  equalized  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  increase 
of  the  present  charge  to  5s.  per  gallon  would  not 
re-introdiice  the  trade  of  the  smuggler  into  either 
of  them  ;  whilst  the  reduction  of  the  duty  now 
charged  in  England  to  the  same  figure  would,  in  a 
short  period  indeed,  render  the  smuggling  trade 
not  profitable  here,  and  would  consequently  place 
it  in  a  rapid  state  of  decay.  By  a  financial 
operation  of  this  description,  the  public  morality 
and  the  public  health  would  be  much  improved, 
and  the  public  revenue  would  be  very  materially 
increased.  It  would  also  require  at  least  half  a 
million  of  quarters  of  barley  to  supply  the  quan- 
tity of  spurious  siiirits  now  annually  smuggled  in 
this  country,  by  the  growth  of  which  additional 
quantity  of  barley  a  considerable  annual  increase 
wpuld  be  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  in 
general. 

The  Oat  trade  likewise,  during  the  last  month, 
has  participated  in  the  general  depression,  and  the 
previous  value  of  this  article  has  scarcely  been 
Biaintaiped.  The  supplies  of  British  growth  have 
Ijg.en  moderate,  but  from  Ireland  the  arrivals  have 
bgfjp  laj'ge.  The  quality  generally,  however,  has 
bepp  vejry  inferior ;  and  this  circumscance  has 
kppt  tlje  ayerage  prices  low,  and  prevented  that 
redui^tion  jn  the  import  duties  to  that  low  point, 
0(1  whjch  the  importers  of  this  article  from  fo- 
rpigp  patiflns  palculated  when  their  purchases  were 
eftpcfipd.  The  quantity,  however,  received  from 
aijvfl^d>  9ipce  our  last  publication,  has  been  very 
cpiisidprgljle  ;  b<4t  the  quality  has  been  generally 
8j)jjP^ior  ^o  tjie  vast  proportion  of  the  samples  in 
tlje  iT}ar]ipt;  of  the  home  growth.  They  have, 
tjierpforp,  in  roany  instances  commanded  the 
highpsf  ppicps  quoted  in  the  markets  of  consump- 
tion j  wjjjch,  hojvever,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
dej^r  tp  pi:pvet)t  the  speculator  from  incurring  a 
cpnsiderable  Ipss  on  those  sales  which  they  were 
^bjg  to  effect.  This  evil,  however,  will  find  its 
rejpe  ly  it]  the  future  foreign  importations  of  this 
article  ;  for  prices  abroad  will  eventually  find  their 
level  with  those  to  be  obtained  in  the  Biitish  mar- 
kets, and  the  quantity  to  be  yet  forwarded  to  us 
must,  in  every  probability,  be  large.  Now,  no 
legitimate  reason  whatever  pi-eviously  existed  for 
reducing  the  Oat  import  duties — for  the  annually 
increasing  shipments  made  from  Ireland  have 
beeu  abupdantly  large  for  some  years  back— to 


keep  the  value  of  them  moderate  in  Great  Britain  ; 
indeed,  too  much  so  for  the  real  interests  of  their 
home  producers.  To  the  cultivators  of  the  Irish 
soil,  the  alterations  made  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament  in  the  duties  payable  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  Oats,  will  be  even  more  pre- 
judicial than  to  tlie  oat  growers  in  Great  Britain  ; 
in  so  far  as  they,  in  a  material  degree,  depended 
for  the  success  of  their  agricultural  improvements 
on  obtaining  in  Great  Britain  remunerating  prices 
for  their  crops  of  oats.  Tlie  alteration  in  the 
corn-laws,  however,  partly  in  future  must  deprive 
the  farniers  in  Ireland  of  the  prospect,  at  all 
events,  of  this  important  advantage;  and  thus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  interfere  with  their  agricul- 
tural operations.  Under  the  former  law  the  oat 
grower  had  sonje  jirotection,  at  all  events,  agidnst 
the  foreign  oat  grower;  and  consequently  the 
lands  in  Ii eland  were  in  a  continual  state  of 
annual  improvement.  The  people  also  then  were 
gradually  obtaining  better  pay  for  their  labour, 
and  were  becoming  more  settled  in  their  habits 
in  life.  The  increasing  cultivation  of  the  fields 
prevented  for  several  years  that  influx  of  Irish 
labourers  which  had  previously  been  so  hea- 
vily, and  at  the  same  time,  so  justly  complained  of 
by  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Great  Britain. 
But  now  the  same  inducement  to  prosecute  these 
most  imi)ortant  and  patriotic  improvements  in 
Ireland  exists  npt.  In  fact,  the  Government  has 
transferred  from  Ireland  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, the  supi)lying  of  the  English  markets  with 
that  quantity  of  oats  which  the  reduced  production 
of  this  article  in  Great  Britain  had  previously 
rendered  necessary,  and  all  the  former  evils  which 
protection  to  agriculture  had  nearly  removed, 
must  by  the  free  trade  principle  be  again  restored. 
In  many  former  publications  we  have  shewn  that 
even  the  niaximurn  duty  now  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oats,  can  be  no  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  Irish  oat  grower  ;  for  the  difference 
in  freight,  charges,  and  in  quality,  generally  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  highest  duty  now  chargeable 
on  foreign  oats  ;  and  the  ultimate  consequence 
must  be  that  we  must  employ  foreign  fields,  foreign 
labourers,  foreign  ships,  and  foreign  seamen  for 
the  production  and  for  the  importation  into  Great 
Britain  of  that  quantity  of  oats  which  the  con- 
sumption requires  over  the  home  production,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  improvement  of  Irish 
fields,  the  productive  employment  of  Irish  la- 
bourers, and  patronizing  British  ships  and  British 
seamen.  A  still  moreinjurions  consequence,  how- 
ever, must  result  from  this  alteration  in  our  corn- 
laws  ;  for  the  foreign  oat  supplies,  the  foreign  ships, 
and  foreign  seamen,  must  be  paid  for  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  not  in  manufactured  goods,  as 
would  be  the  case  had  the  Irish  oat  trade  received 
due  encouragement. 

This  country  certainly  never  produced  a  larger 
crop  of  potatoes,  nor  a  superior  one  in  quality, 
than  that  of  this  season.  All  the  large  towns  have 
been  already  most  abundantly  supplied  with  this 
important  article  of  agricultural  production,  and 
now  of  general  consumption  also,  and  prices  have 
never  been  more  moderate.  Potatoes  now  maybe 
universally  considered,  even  in  England  itself,  as 
second  to  wheat  alone  in  general  usefulness  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  an  abundant  and  superior 
crop  of  this  article  it  is  very  satisfactcry  lo  us 
to  be  enabled  to  report,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  This  fact  maj'  inate- 
tially  tend  to  give  confidence  to  the  people,  which 
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eventually  must  lead  to  a  better  feeling  amongst 
them,  and  may  be  the  means  of  restoring,  in  some 
degree,  prosperity  to  the  manufacturing  and  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
for  public  confidence  is  far  more  valuable  to  in- 
dustry than,  we  may  almost  say,  is  money  itself. 
Actual  want,  at  all  events,  can  be  experienced  by 
no  class  in  society  so  long  as  this  root  can  be 
obtained  at  moderate  prices,  and  most  fortunately 
tills  will  probably  be  the  case  in  the  United  King- 
dom now  for  twelve  months  to  come. 

In  the  Pea  and  Bean  trade  the  operations  during 
the  month  have  been  interesting.  The  supply  of 
both  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  consumption, 
and  the  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  their 
prices  have  been  jjcrfectly  trifling.  The  fine  wea- 
tbcr  very  naturally  renders  the  quality  of  tbis 
season's  growth,  of  both  of  these  articles,  fine ; 
and  on  the  whole  pulse  most  probably  will  be  an 
average  crop,  if  the  weather  does  not  materially 
change  before  the  conclusion  of  the  harvest  time. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


Aug.  29. 


Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red 

Irish 

Old,  red    

Rye,  old 84 

Bakley,  Grinding  26  27    Malting   28 


Per  Qr 
48    62 


White 

—  Do 51 

—  Do — 

3(5    New 30 

30    Cheralier  28 

25     Bare  .20  21 

61  Brown..  50 

62  Chevalier  63 
24  Potato..  25 
18    Cork,  white  19 

18     Westport  19 

Black  ..  17 


Per  Qr. 
54     58 


17 

15 

22 
22 
34 
34 
33 


Potato..  24  — 
Limerick  17  20 
Sligo  ..20  22  23 
Old..  35  40  44 
Maple . .  —  34 
Boilers  .    .37    39 


Irish 23 

Malt,  Suftblk  and  Norfolk    ....     56 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     5(3 
Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed    23 

Youuliall  and  Cork  I)lack     17 

Dublin     17 

Waterford,  white 16 

Newry...... 21 

Gal  way   12 

Scotch  feud    22 

Cloninel 20 

Londonderry 20 

Beans,  Tick,  new 32 

Peas,  Grey 33 

White 35 

Seed,  Rape 3C/.    iOl.        Irish.. 32?.  34<.  per  last. 

Linseed,  Baltic... 4 1     43        Odessa    50 

English  Red  Clover....     —    — per  cwt. 
White. — 

Mustard,  White    15    —        brown  15    16  per  buslu 

Tares,  old   ....     28    80        new      36    44  per  (|r. 
Flodr,  Town-made  . .     47    Suffolk  .38    —  pr  sk.  of  2S01bs 
Stockton  and   Norfolk,   38    — 
FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  44    — 

Barley  20    — 

0AT3,Brew 15     17 

Beans    20    22 

Peas 23    27 

Flotjr,  American,  ])er  brl 20    22 


Feed  , 


Baltic  , 


14    16 


20 


IMPERIAI.  AVERAGES. 

Week  ending 


July  10th  . 
23rd  . 
30th  . 
Aug.  6th  , 
13th  . 
20  th  . 

,4ggret(ate  average 
of  tlie  six  weeks 
which  regulates 
the  duty 

Duties  payable 
in  London  till 
Weflne?daynext 
inclusive,  and  at 
the  Outports  till 
thn  arrival  of  the 
mail  of  that  day 
from  London 

Do.  on  grain  from 
iiritibh  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe. . , 


Wheat. 

65    8 
65    4 
63    9 
61     3 
58  11 
56    5 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

28     0 

27  10 

28  0 
27     6 
27    6 
26    9 

22    0 
21     6 
21     5 
20    6 
20    2 
19    5 

38     6 
36    5 

34  9 

35  11 
35     6 
32     9 

34  10 

35  1 
34     7 
34     1 
34    1 
83    8 

35    5 
34    0 

33  10 

32  11 

34  7 

33  11 

61  10 

27    7 

20  10 

35    8 

34    5 

34     2 

11     0 

0    0 

6    0 

7     6 

8    6 

8    6 

1    0 

1     6 

2    0 

0    6 

0    6 

0    0 

WEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
G.azette,  of  Friday  last, 
August  26th,  1842. 


Wheat 
Barlev 
Oats  . .. 
Rye  . . . . 


Beans 33    8 

Peas   33  11 


AVERAGKS  from  the  correj- 
ponding  Gazette  in  the  last 
year,  Friday,  August  27th, 
1841. 

8.     d. 

Wheat 70  1 

Barley .<J9  7 

Oats    24  5 

Rye., 40  0 

Beans..... 43  9 

Peas 48  5 


Account  shevring  the  Quantities  of  Grain,  Meal, and 
Flour,  imported  into  the  United  King'dom,  in  the 
month  ended  the  5th  Aug.,  1842;  tiie  Quantities  upon 
which  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consu  ni). 
tion  during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
maining in  Warehouse  at  tlie  close  thereof. 


Foreign    Grain 
Flour. 


and 


Wheat,  from  British 

Possessions 

Peas,  from  do 

Indian  Corn,  do. . . . 
Wheat,  foreign  .... 

Barley,  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Indian  Com,  do. . . . 
Buck  Wheat,  do.  . . 


Flour  and  Meal  from 

British  Possessions 

Flour  &  .M  eal, foreign 


Quantity 
imported. 

Quantity  en- 
tered for 
consumption. 

Quantity 
remaining  in 
warehouse. 

qrs.    bush.       qrs.  bush. 

qrs.    bush. 

3923    0 

3923    0 

459    3 

0491     6 

7309    6 

888     1 

19     0 

804     0 

386756     5 

282174    0 

1250091     4 

9328     1 

9-343    7 

80192     0 

119781     3 

92572     1 

140411     7 

1998     2 

18    4 

4565    6 

6089     1 

1665     4 

46787    6 

7000     4 

1235     3 

69362    5 

611     4 

2921     1 

6380     4 

cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

cwt?.  qrs.  lbs. 

cvpts.  qrs.lbs. 

97978    2    6 

96152    2    0 

1 1 700    0    5 

58980    3  15 

I0I561     0    8 

261389     0  17 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Auo.   29. 

Rapeseed  was  held  at  fully  previous  lerms,  but  there 
was  not  much  doing  in  ihe  article. 

Quotations  of  Linseed  remain  nominally  unaltered. 
l\Iusiard-seed  was  the  turn  dearer. 
In  Canary,  Coriander,  &c.,  we  have  no  alteration  to 
notice. 

There  was  a  largre  display  of  Tares,  and  we  must  re- 
duce prices  6d.  per  bush. 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  48      50 

Baltic    —      —      crushing  42      45  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  45      46 
Large,  foreign....  —      — 
Clover, English,  red  ..  ..  —      —        white    —      —  per  cwt 

Flemish —      —         do..     —      —     ,^ 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —      —         do..     —      —     j  g 

Old  do —      —         do..     —       —      >g 

French —      —         do..     —       —      I  o 

Hempseed,  small 35      38     large..  46      48     ''  f= 

Coriander 10       16      old....  16      18pcrcwt. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..  10      11      white..   10  lOsedp.buth. 

Trefoil,  new 18      22      old....   12      16 

Rapeseed,  English  new..  301.   Z2l. 

Rye  Grass,  English SO      42      Scotch   18       40 

Tares,  winter —      —      New..  5s  6d    6s  6d 

Canary,  new 75      80        fine     80        85 

Carraway,  old —      —        new    42        44 

Linseed  Cakes,  English..   lOi.  to  10/.  10s. 

Do.          Foreign..  7Z.  to  7i.  10s. 
Rapeseed  Cakes 5/.  5s.  to  6t.  Os. 

PRICES  OF  HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Augmt  29. 
The  arrivals  as  yet  have  not  been  sufficient  to  enable 
the  dealers  to  do  a  large  business,  but  it  is  calculated 
that  upwards  of  40  pockets  of  the  new  crop  have  beea 
brought  to  maiket  from  mid.  Kent  and  Sussex.  Kent 
pockets  have  realised  6/.,  and  Sussex  5/.  5s.  to  5/..  I2s. 
per  cwt.  The  g-eneral  duty  is  calculated  at  145,000/. 
to  150,000L,  and  the  Worcester  duty  is  backed  firmly 
at  18,000/.  The  picking  is  going  on  well,  but  the  rain, 
f  it  continue!:,  may  prove  an  interruption. 
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MAIDSTONE,  Aug.  28.— Hopping  commenced  in 
this  district  on  Friday,  and  will  be  general  on  Moaday, 
the  favourable  weather  having  brought  the  Hops  fast 
to  perfection.  There  being  a  great  deal  of  condition  in 
them,  it  is  expected  they  will  weigh  well,  and  be  of  very 
superior  quality.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from 
5  to  6  bags  per  acre  will  be  realized.  Yalding,  one  of 
the  largest  parishes,  is  improving;  and  VVrotham,  a 
very  large  parish,  is  very  good  ;  from  15  to  25  cwt.  per 
acre  is  expected  there  in  many  grounds.  The  Farleigh's, 
Hadlow,  Mereworth,  and  Wateringbury,  all  look  well. 
The  Weald  of  Kent  has  improved;  we  may  therefore 
add  J  cwt.  per  acre  in  the  calculations  of  last  week  to 
the  Canterbury  district.  We  have  also  added  ^  cwt. 
per  acre  to  the  Worcester  district,  as  the  accounts  from 
these  are  more  favourable. 


Districts 


Rochester  . , 
Canterbury , 
Sussex  ...  , 
Worcester.. 
Farnham  . . 
Khigdom    . 


Number 

of 
Acres. 

12,4872 

9,200X 
10,142| 

9,880a 

2,761  i 

1,290  9-16 

45,769  9-16 


Suppose  they 

grow 

per  Acre 

cwt.  qr.  lbs. 
9  0  0 
G  2  0 
8  0  0 
3  2  0 
6  0  0 
5      0      0 


The  Duty 
would  be 


54,322 
28,921 
39,215 
16,713 
7,905 
S,U7 

£151,253 


from  Sydney,  583  from  Geriuany,  14  from  Russia,  6 
from  Osiend,  and  87  from  Spain. 

From  the  Contiiicnt  our  advices  just  now  respecting 
the  Wool  trade  are  devoid  of  general  interest. 

Accounts  from  Paris  of  Monday  stale  that  although 
the  holders  of  Wool  had  reduced  their  prices,  they  were 
still  too  high  to  induce  the  manufacturer  to  purchase. 
This  remark  applies  both  to  combed  samples  and  to 
Wool  in  the  fleece. 

PRICES  OF  SHARES 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust,  2ls.  6d,  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  Bones,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  248.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape  Cake,  61.  6s.  per  ton. 
Rags,  4Z.  to  4Z.  109.  per  ton. 
Graves,  5l.  to  51. 10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  per  ton. 
Salt,  21.  OS.  dirty,  2^  15s.  clean,  per  ton. 
Soap  ashes,  lOs.  per  ton. 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5l.  Os. 

per  ton. 
Hunt's  New  and  Improved  Artificial  Manure,  13s,  4d. 

per  qr. 
Willey  Dust,  1l.  4s.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Guano,  15s.  per  cwt. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
Aug.  29. 

Down  Ewes  and  Wethers lOd.  to  lOJd. 

Down  Teggs     lid.  to  12d. 

Half-bred  Wethers   lOd.  to  lid. 

Half-bred  Hogs    12d.  to  12^d. 

Flannel  Wool 8Jd.  to  12d. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    7jd. 

LIVERPOOL,  August  27. 
Scotch, — There  continues  to  be  a  very  limited  de- 
mand for  Laid  Highland  Wool  at  former  rates ;  the 
consumers  are  looking  forward  for  the  arrival  of  some 
new.  White  Highland  is  more  inquired  for,  but  little 
at  market.  There  has  been  a  little  more  inquiry  for  good 
Crossed  and  Cheviots  at  our  former  quotations  ;  inferior 
is  quite  neglected. 

s.    d.     s.   d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool, per  24 lbs,.     6    9  to    7    0 

White    do.  do 9    0        9    3 

Laid    Crossed      do..unwaslied..     8    0        9    0 

Do.  washsd         do 8    6        9    0 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 8    3        9    9 

Do.  washed U     6      14    6 

White  Cheviot,  waslied    20    0      21    0 

FOREIGN. 
CITY,  Aug.  29. — The  operations  in  the  Wool  mar- 
market  have  been  to  a  moderate  extent.    During  the 
past    week  the   imports  of   Wool  into  London  have 
amounted  to  1,875  bales,  of  which  1,185  bales  were 


No.  of 

Shares, 


Div. 
per  Ann. 


6,300 
6,300 
9,500 
10,000 
15,000 
7,500 

3,000 
64,000 

64,000 
12,600 

5,000 

18,000 
18,000 
16,000 

10,918 
11,000 
10,000 
25,000 
25,000 
37,500 


2,000 
8,000 
2,100 
6,100 
7,968 
11,475 
36,000 

48,000 
43,077 
11,136 

25,000 
25,000 
31,250 


40,200 

83,000 
2,000 

13,000 
13,000 

30,000 

10,000 
10,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,500 

10,256 

72,000 

2,600 

4,000 

1,000 

1,600 

28,000 

28,000 

6,700 

6,700 


U  4s  p.c. 

Ss 

U  per  ct 


41  per  ct 
21  10s 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 


Price  per 
Share. 


18s  p  sh 


SJiper  ct 


lOZper  ct 
51  per  ct 
51  perct 
il  per  sh 
91  per  sh 
5s  per  sh 


8Z  per  ct 

31  per  ct 
61  per  ct 
lOiper  ct 
lO^per  ct 
lOiper  ct 
U 

n 

3s 

51  per  ct 
51  per  ct 
10/  p  sh 
21  10s 

32  4s 
21  14s 

31  persh 

13s4d  p  s 
31  per  ct 

4Z4spsh 
Uiespsh 
ls8d 


31 
1 5s 
3/ 

U  20s 
10s 

21 


U  15s 
15Zperct 
41  per  ct 


49  a  ^ 

H 


35  a 
61  a 


Birmingham  &  Derby  . .  lOOZ  sh  pd 
Do.Thirds,iss.8jdis.83|«sh25Z  pd  13g 
Do.  and  Gloucester  ...1001  sh  pd 
Do.  New,  iss.  7idis.  251  sli  17^/  pd 
Bristol  and  Exeter. .  \00l  sh  701  pd  43f  a  4 
Cheltenham  &  Great  Western  100/ 
sh  80Z  pd 

Clarence 100/  sh  pd 

Eastern  Counties 25/ sh  23/ pd 

Ditto  New 6/  6s  8d  pd 

Ditto  Debentures  . .  8/  6s  8d  sh  pd 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayrshire 
50/  sh  pd 
Edinburgh,  Leith  and  Newhaven, 
20/ sh  pd 
Edinburgh  &  Glasgow  . .  50/  sli  pd 

Ditto  New 12^/ sh  3/  pd 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock 
27/  sh  25/  pd 

Grand  Junction 100/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Half  Sliares 50/  sh  pd 

Great  North  of  England .  100/  sh  pd 

Great  Western 100/  sh  65/  pd 

Ditto  New 50/ sh  pd 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pdl8 

Ditto  Bonds 1849 

Ditto  Bonds  1850,  Letter  C 

Hartlepool 100/  sh  pd 

Hull  and  Selby 50/  sh  pd 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sli  pd 

Liverpool  &  Manchester.  100/ sh  pd 

Ditto    Half  Shares 50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  .,25/  sh  pd 
London  and  Brighton, . ,  ,50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Loan  Notes 10/sh  pd 

London  &  Blackwall  Av.  16/  13s  4d 
London &;  Greenwich  Av.  12/15s4d 
Preference  or  Privilege  Av.l8/17s2d 

Ditto  Bonds  ( 183,300) 

London  &  Birmingh.  100/  sh  90/  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares 25/  sli  pd 

Ditto  Thirds 32/shpd 

Ditto  New 82/  sh  2/  pd 

Ditto  Bonds  1843    

London&South  West.  Av.  41/6sl0d 

Ditto  Bonds  1842 

London  &  Croydon,  ,Av.  IS/  15s  9d 

Llanelly  Railway  and  Dock  100/ sh 

70/ pd 

Manchester  &  Leeds  100/  sh  70/  pd 

Ditto  New  Shares 50/  sh  30/  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares 2/  pd 

Manchester  &Birming.  70/  sh  40/  pd 

Ditto  Extension 70/  sh  7/  pd 

Midland  Counties 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  J  Sliares,  iss.  lOdis.  25/sh  15/ pd 

North  Midland 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  J  Shares,  iss.  10  dis.  50/  sh  40/  pd 
Ditto  Thirds,  iss.  at  11/  13s  4d  dis 
21/  13s  4d  sh  pd 
Nortliern  &  Eastern  50/  sh  45/  pd 
Paris  and  Rouen  . . .  .20/  sh  18/  pd 

Preston  and  Wigan 20/  pd 

Preston  and  AVy re 50/  sh  pd 

Sheffield  and  Rotherliam  25/  sh  pd 
Stockton  and  Darlington  100/  sh  pd 
South  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  pd 
Ditto  New,  iss.  25  dis.  25/  sh  10/  pd 
10/perct  Yorlc  &  North  Midland.. 50/  sh  pd 
10/perct  Ditto  New  Sliares....  25/sh  20/ pd 


i  ex-d 
i  ex-d 
„^a  i 
5}  ex-d 
17i 

182  ex-d 

594  ex-d 
3ui  ex-d 

63  a  I 


31^ 


64  a3 


38^  ex-d 


22i  a  3 
a  § 

88 


Printed  by  Joseph  Rogerson,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 
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[Second  Series. 


PLATE    I. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  io  a  Swiss  bull,  imported  by  Sir  F.  Mackenzie,  Bart., 
with  a  view,  as  he  states,  to  improve  our  breed  of  cattle.  The  Swiss  cattle  are  esteemed 
some  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  at  this  time,  when  no 
much  attention  will  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  character  and  quality  of  foreign  cat- 
tle, we  considered  that  a  correct  engraving  of  one  of  these  animals  would  be  interesting 
to  the  British  Farmer. 


PLATE     II. 

OUR  NELL. 

The  winner  of  the  Oaks,  at  Epsom,  May,  1842,  is  a  plain,  cross-made,  wiry-looking 
animal,  but  with  strong  points,  particularly  her  hips,  hocks,  and  thighs;  and  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  in  1839,  got  by  Bran,  out  of  Fury  (bred  by  Mr.  Ridsdale  in  1832),  by 
Tramp,  out  of  Lunacy  by  Blacklock,  out  of  Maniac  by  Shuttle,  Offas  Dyke's  dam  by 
Bcningborough,  Expectation  by  Herod.  For  the  Oaks  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  114 
subs.,  she  was  ridden  by  Lye,  and  beat  Mr.  Shackell's  chesnut  filly  Meal,  who  was  also 
u;ot  by  Bran,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  a  more  popular  stallion;  his 
produce  running  1st  and  2nd  in  a  large  field  with  an  entry  of  114  subscribers  is  not  an 
cvery-day  occurrence,  even  with  the  stock  of  our  most  fashionable  blood-horses. 


WHITFIELD  EXAMPLE  FARM. 

iNiTRUCTIONS  lULATIVE  TO  THE  TREATMENT 
AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  HORSES;  THE  MODE  OF 
WORKING  TIIEM  ;  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
rLOUGH  ;  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  PLOUGHING 
T.AND  ;    THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    CART,    &C. 

1.  The  horse  is  a  very  teachable  animal.  He 
should  be  treated  with  gentleness,  being  much 
more  easily  taught  to  obey  his  keeper  by  being 
treated  kindly,  than  by  roughness. 

By  carefulness  of  him,  and  ])unctuality  in  clean- 
ing and  feeding  him,  he  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  his  keeper,  and  will  then  be  easily  brought  to 
understand  the  orders  given  him.  He  should  al- 
ways be  managed  and  directed  by  words,  not  by 
stripes.  He  will  soon  learn  his  vocabulary,  which 
does  not  require  to  contain  many  words  ;  the  fewer 
indeed  the  better  if  they  are  distinct,  and  differ  in 
their  sound. 

His  name  and  four  or  five  other  words  are  all 
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that  are  required,  just  so  many  as  will  enable  you 
to  order  him  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  go 
briskly,  to  go  slowly,  or  to  stop. 

If  words  and  sounds  be  multiplied  to  him,  and 
these  not  distinctly  difterent  in  their  sounds,  he 
will  be  confused,  and  if  punished  it  will  be  for  his 
driver's  fault  and  not  his  own. 

It  is  most  absurd  to  punish  an  animal  for  not 
doing  as  he  is  directed  when  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  orders  given  him.  The  language  used 
should  therefore  be  simple  and  imiform,  and  al- 
ways the  same. 

Each  man  must  be  at  the  stables  before  fire 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  horses  must  be 
cleaned  down  and  fed  by  half-past  five,  so  that  he 
may  be  in  tbe  fields  by  i^ix.  In  these  points  the 
watch  of  liie  foreman  is  to  be  their  guide. 

On  coming  in  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which  they  leave  work  in  the  field,  each  man  must 
again  feed  his  horses,  and  clean  up  the  stajjg; 
'Jheir  harness  should  be  taken  off  during  the  in» 
tetval,  and  they  should  be  again  harnessed  before 
R  [No.  ^,^VQL.  XVII. 
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one,  that  tlicy  may  be  out  in  the  field  at  that  hour. 
At  six  the  horses  are  again  to  he  placed  in  the 
st-.iblc,  and  at  eight  they  must  he  fed,  cleaned 
down,  and  bedded.  Their  (cet  must  be  picked  out 
with  afoot  pick,  and  cleaned,  not  by  washing,  but 
by  brushing  after  they  are  dry,  and  the  curry- 
cumb  nnisr,  be  used.  Attention  and  punrtuality 
slioukl  be  strictly  attended  to  in  all  these  things. 

2.  In  harnessing  horses  either  to  the  cart  or 
plough,  tlie  chief  object  should  be  to  jjlacc  them  as 
near  the  point  of  resistance  as  possible.  This,  in 
the  plough,  may  be  a  point  situated  somewhere  on 
the  mould-board  side  of  the  coulter^  about  half  the 
deptli  of  the  furrow,  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  and  that  the  object  may  be  attained,  the 
draught  chain  should  be  no  longer  than  the  length 
whicli  the  horses  require,  and  the  beam  of  the 
plough  siiouldbo  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the 
length  of  the  shear.  The  reason  for  placing  the 
horses  so  near  the  centre  of  resistance  is  not  only 
that  we  thereby  enable  them  to  exert  their 
strength  to  greater  advantage,  but  that  we  also 
give  tbe  ploughman  greater  advantage  over  tliem. 
These  two  things  shouhl  he  the  olyects  aimed  at, 
both  by  ploughmen  in  yoking  his  horses,  and  by 
the  saddler  in  the  construction  of  the  various  parts 
of  his  harness.  The  line  of  draught  passes  from 
the  point  of  resistance  through  the  muzz'e  or 
bridle  of  the  plough  to  which  the  draught  tree  is 
attached,  and  in  the  same  straight  line  to  where 
the  chains  are  attaciied  to  the  back  band,  and 
from  tliat  to  where  they  are  attached  to  the  collar  : 
it  thus  makes  an  angle  at  the  point  of  att  ichmeut 
with  the  back  band.  The  back  band  should  be 
placed  on  the  horse  at  the  second  or  third  lib  from 
his  loins.  Its  use  is  to  enaldc  the  jjlonghman,  if 
he  finds  his  implement  going  too  deep  or  too  shal- 
lo\v,  by  shifting  it  backwards  or  forwards,  to  give 
the  line  of  draught  a  greater  or  less  inclination, 
thus  increasing  or  diminishing  its  tendency  to  pull 
the  plough  out  of  the  ground. 

By  causing  the  line  of  draught  to  bend  in  this 
manner  at  the  hack  band,  an  uidilting  power  is  ob- 
tained which  could  not  be  obtained  without  it, 
the  resistance  is  divided  between  the  back  of  thi 
horse  and  his  shoulders,  and  his  strength  is  thus 
rendered  available  in  both  directions.  Tlic 
shoulders,  too,  arc  not  only  eased  of  a  j)ort.ion  of 
the  strain,  but  that  which  remains  is  more  easily 
borne  ;  for  were  it  not  for  this  bend  in  iha  line  of 
draught  the  pressure  would  come  solely  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shoulders,  whereas  it  is  by  this 
arrangement  distributed  equally  over  the  surface. 

When  the  horses  are  yoked  near  the  point  of  rc- 
si-tance,  the  man,  as  we  said  before,  has  a  greater 
power  over  them— the  surface  too,  if  uneven,  is 
ploughed  with  much  greater  ease  at  an  uniform 
«iepth,  as  the  man  has  not  only  his  power  increased 
in  this  way  over  his  horses,  but  also  over  his  im- 
plement. Another  advantage  attendiint  on  this 
way  of  yokiiig,  though  one  not  jierhaps  of  so  nnicli 
consequence,  is  that  Die  horses  arc  enabled  to 
turn  on  a  narrower  head  land. 

3.  During  the  time  of  working,  the  horses 
should  always  be  kept  at  a  good  pace.  An  acre  of 
land  is  ploughed  with  much  greater  ea=e  wlien  the 
plough  moves  along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in 
the  hour,  than  when  it  is  drawn  at  the  rate  only  of 
one  mile  in  the  same  time.  'Jbe  resistance  which 
a  plough  ex[)cricnces  in  cutting  and  inrning  a  fur- 
row slice,  is  just  a  simple  case  of  friction  ;  it  is  this 
which  the  couiler  and  the  shear  (the  cutting  part 
of  the  implement)  meet  with,  the  one  in  cutting 


the  depth,  the  other  in  cutting  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  slice,  and  the  strain  ujjon  the  mould  board  ; 
the  ditticulty  it  experiences  in  turning  the  furrow 
slice  after  it  has  been  cut,  is  owing  to  the  same 
cause  in  the  friction  which  it  receives  as  the  sod 
rubs  over  its  surface  in  being  turned  over.  Ex- 
])erirr.ent8  on  friction  uniforndy  show  that  it  is  in- 
dependent of  velocity,  that  the  resistance  which 
one  body  gives  to  a  force  drawing  it  over  another 
is  the  same  whether  tlie  one  surface  be  drawn  over 
another  a  foot  or  a  yard  in  a  second  ;  indeed  some 
experiments  would  bring  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  friction  diminisiics  as  the  velocity  in- 
creases. 

If  then  the  plough  be  drawn  three  miles  in  the 
hour,  the  strain  upon  the  horses  is  not  a  bit  more 
than  if  it  was  only  drawn  one  mile  in  the  same 
time. 

The  only  difference  which  they  experience 
arises  from  the  increased  exertion  necessarily  at- 
tendant upon  an  increase  of  speed,  which  they 
would  feel  alike  were  they  to  quicken  their  pace 
when  walliing  unattached  to  the  plough.  It  is  very 
evid'^nt  that  if  horses  lean  against  their  collar 
with  a  force  which  would  lift  six  cwt.,  they  will 
not  turn  a  furrow  slice  or  move  that  which  would 
require  a  force  of  six  and  a  half  cwt.  to  turn  it. 

In  such  a  case  as  tiiis  the  horses  are  exerting 
themselves  almost  as  nuich,  and  will  be  as  much 
fatigued  with  their  exertions,  as  if  they  i)ulled  with 
an  additional  force  of  fifty-six  lbs.  and  drew  the  . 
plough  after  them.  It  thus  apjiears  that  a  team  ' 
may  move  sluggishly  and  be  even  stationary,  ami 
yet  be  no  less  fatigued  than  if  it  were  to  move 
along  at  a  brisk  pace,  drawing  the  implement  after 
it  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  in  the  hour. 

Any  one  who  has  compvued  two  separate  teams 
of  C(]ual  strength  in  the  plough,  moving  at  unequal 
rates,  when  the  equality  of  their  work  was  insured 
bv  the  uniroimily  of  the  soil,  and  the  equal  dimen- 
sions ot  thtir  respective  furrow  slices,  rnn-t  be 
perfectly  aware  of  the  accuracy  of  what  has  been  i 
said.  Did  not  that  team  which  moved  slowest  ap- 
jjcar  to  undergo  the  greatest  difiicnlty  in  moving 
along?  and  did  not  that  team  which  possessed 
greatest  activi'y  ajijjcar  to  do  the  work  with  ilic 
greatest  ease?  It  is  not  in  ai)pearance  only  that 
this  is  the  case  ;  we  think  that  the  slugi^ish  team, 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  is  more  fatigued  than 
the  other  after  doing  less  work. 

This  surely  gives  us  a  strong  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  intiodiicing  more  of  what  is  tcchid- 
cally  called /y/&r«/  into  the  coumion  breed  ofcait 
and  plough  horses.  Activity  and  spirit  arc  wanted, 
and  a  cross  of  the  kind  recommended  would  give 
these. 

4.  Having  thus  got  our  team  harnessed  and 
working  brisKly,  let  us  enquire  what  means  the 
])I;)ughman  has  of  regulating  the  depth  and  breadth 
he  wishes  to  plough,  and  how  he  should  use  those 
means. 

'Ihe  plough  may  be  made  to  go  deeper  by  any 
of  the  following  methods  : — By  shifting  the  back 
band  nearer  the  shoulder  ;  l)y  Icngiliening  the 
drauf^ht  chain  ;  or  by  raising  the  muzzle.  All 
these  act  by  rendering  the  line  of  draught  more 
horizontal,  thus  diminishing  the  uplifting  force 
which  wonhl  raise  the  j)lough  out  of  the  ground. 
This  olijcct  may  also  be  attained  liy  bending  down 
the  i)oint  of  the  shear,  by  carrying  the  stilts  or 
])longh  handles,  or  by  giving  the  coulter  a  greater 
Inclinatiim.  Ail  these  act  by  giving  the  plough  a 
better  hold  of  the  giound  in  front.     Of  all  thcso 
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plans  the  bending  of  the  sock  and  the  carrying 
the.  stilts  are  worst  :  the  first  because  it  deforms 
the  plough,  which  is  useless  for  shallow  plough- 
ing until  it  is  again  straightened  at  the  forge  ;  and 
the  second  because  any  force  either  up  or  down 
exerted  by  the  ploughman,  tends  to  increase  the 
])Ower  of  draught  rtquired  to  turn  the  furrow. 
The  plough  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  require 
no  exertion  on  the  i)art  of  the  ploughmnn  to  keep 
it  in  its  proper  course.  'J'he  harness  and  the  parts 
of  tiie  imphnient  connected  with  the  bridle  and 
-muzzle,  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  let  it  "  swiiu 
fair."  All  these  plans  being  to  enable  the  i)lough 
to  go  deeper,  the  reverse  of  them  must  be  had  re- 
course to  wben  we  wish  to  jiloiigh  shallow. 

The  breadth  of  the  furrow  is  commonly  regu- 
Jated  by  altering  the  position  of  the  ring  to  which 
the  draft  tree  is  attaclied  on  the  bridle  of  the 
right,  Increasing  or  diminishing  the  breadth  of 
plough,  thus  causing  the  coulter  to  move  to  the  left 
or  land  as  we  shift  the  ring  one  or  more  divisions 
to  the  left  or  right.  When,  however,  this  mode  of 
regnlaling  the  breadth  of  the  sod  is  adopted,  it 
causes  the  plough  to  heel  over  in  some  measure, 
like  a  boat  when  the  rudder  is  used  to  keep  it  on 
its  course  against  the  effects  of  a  side  wind,  and 
accordingly  this  plan  is  faulty.  It  deprives  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  of  the  horizontal  surface 
which  it  shoulil  have,  making  it  incline  from  the 
ploughed  land  towards  th.at  which  is  fast,  and  tiie 
furrow  slice  is  no  longer  cut  square ;  its  section  be- 
coming rhoinboidal  instead  of  oblong,  as  it  should 
be.  Ibis  inileed  can  b.-  obviated  by  the  man 
pressing  on  the  right  handle  of  his  plough,  but  he 
cannot  continue  to  do  so.  The  proper  and  btst 
way  of  incre;ising  tl.e  brcadih  of  the  furrow 
ploughed,  is  to  lengthen  the  reins  which  connect 
the  two  horses  together,  so  as  to  allow  the  Icft- 
Iiand  horse  to  walk  f.irther  from  the  one  in  tlic 
furrow.  By  increasing  the  distance  betiveen  the 
two  horses,  we  increase  the  breadth  of  the  slice 
cut;  by  diminishing  it,  we  are  enabled  to  cut  a 
narrower  slice.  Tliis,  it  will  he  observed,  can 
only  be  done  when  the  team  is  ;>  pair  of  horses 
working-  abreas',  and  accordingly  this,  indepen- 
dently of  the  great  waste  of  power  occasioned  by 
working  horses  in  a  row,  is  an  advantagn  which 
the  one  mode  of  yoking  possesses  o\cr  the  other. 

b.  We  now  cotiie  to  the  consideration  of  bow 
land  should  be  ploughed.  'I'he  object  to  he  aimed 
at  is,  not  only  to  loosen  the  soil,  or  to  ])ut  it  in 
such  a  condition  as  it  may  be  most  easily  and 
cft'ectually  broken  up  by  the  harrow,  but  also  to 
expose  the  greatest  surface  of  newly  turneii  uj) 
soil  to  t!ie  iiciiou  of  tlie  iit/nosphcre.  'J'hi-i,  when 
the  section  of  tlie  furrow  slice  is  ;is  it  should  be, 
rectangular,  will  be  etiLctive  when  it  is  laid  -.tt  an 
angle  of  1 1'-' ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  when  the 
breadtli  of  the  sod  bears  lo  its  (lei)th  the  propor- 
lion  of  about  10  to  7.  A  field  ploughed  seven 
inches  deep,  the  furrows  biing  ten  inches  wide, 
will  ex])ose  a  greater  surface  of  new  soil  than  if  it 
,.were  ploughed  the  same  depth  with  any  other 
breadth,  or  the  same  breadth  with  any  other 
.depth.  'Jhis,  moreover,  applies  when  the  furrow 
-turned  over  will  kei  p  the  form  gix'cn  to  it,  as 
.when  ])l()ughiug  lea  or  grass  land.  In  ploughing 
[fallow,  the  greater  the  drjith  of  the  furrow  sliee 
,  in  proportioii  to  its  breadtli,  the  more  effectual 
,  the  ploughing,  as  ilie  suiface  exi)osed  is  then 
(independent  of  either,  iis  in  that  ca^e  the  eaith 
.turned  up  crumbles  down  on  being  moved  l)y  the 
plough. 


Well  ploughed  land  should  have  all  the  furrows 
perfectly  straight,  of  the  same  deptli  and  width, 
and  all  of  them  laid  over  at  the  same  angle.  The 
furrow  slice  should  be  cut  perfectly  clean  :  it 
should  not  be  torn  up,  as  it  then  not  only  does  not 
look  so  well,  but  it  retjuires  a  greater  fcrce  to  turn 
it.  If  the  regulation  of  the  plough  h«s  been  pro- 
perly attended  to,  then  the  excellence  of  the  work 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  ploughman  and  the 
docility  of  his  horses.  ^Vhenever  it  is  once  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  "  swim  fair,"  then  the  man  has 
only  to  hold  the  ])lough  upright  and  see  that  the 
horses  move  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  furrow  will 
be  straight  and  of  miiform  breadth  and  dei)th  in 
spite  of  him.  AVhen  a  field  is  to  be  ploughed,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  draw  two  furrows  at 
the  distance  of  a  perch  from  either  end  of  the 
field,  turning  the  sod  out  from  that  part  of  the 
field  to  be  ploughed.  Two  head-lands  are  thus 
formed  on  which  the  horse  may  turn.  The  object 
of  the  furrow  is,  that  the  jdough  tTiay  be  entered 
at  once  at  the  i)roper  depth  and  widih,and  that  on 
coming  to  the  one  at  the  ojiposite  end  of  the  field 
it  may  be  lifted  out  at  once,  and  not  allowed  to 
scratch  a  furrow  on  the  head-land  in  turning. 
AVIien  turning  on  the  head-lands  the  horses  should 
walk  straight  out  to  the  hedge  or  boundary  of 
the  field,  and  then  turn  at  right  angles  to  the 
right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  they  draw 
the  plough  opposite  that  part  of  the  head  furrow 
at  which  it  is  again  to  be  entered.  On  again 
turning,  the  ploughman  at  once  enters  his  imple- 
ment at  the  proper  width  aiul  depth,  and  so  tui  ris 
another  furrow.  It  looks  well  to  see  a  bead-land 
without  being  scratched  or  furrowed  by  the  plough 
in  turning. 

On  commencing  to  jdough  a  ridge,  the  first 
two  furrows  should  be  thrown  out,  and  then  each 
thrown  back  !igain,  with  the  fast  land  on  which 
they  were  laid.  'I'he  ploughman  Hh(iul<l  be  careful 
to  ])lace  them  lip  high,  so  that  neither  shall  over- 
lap the  other.  Uiion  the  neatness  with  which  the 
first  three  or  four  furrows  are  laid  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  ultimate  ap|)earanee  of  the 
whule  ridge.  On  this  account  the  first  three  or 
four  furrows  should  be  shallower  than  the  rest; 
for  if  they  are  laid  too  steep  together,  they  are 
a|)t  to  fall  back,  and  so  disfigure  the  apjjearance 
of  the  ridge.  In  ploughing  lea  or  grass  bind,  we 
cannot  turn  out  the  first  two  furrows  and  then  turn 
them  back  again,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
furiow  slice  ;  and  in  that  case,  therefore,  a  difle- 
rent  plan  is  adopted  :  the  ploughman  marks  out 
the  fiist  two  lurrows  by  taking  out  two  small 
furrows,  perhaps  three  inches  w  ide  and  two  inches 
deep,  throwing  them  together  on  the  fast  land 
between  them,  which  niiiy  be  equal  to  the  width  of 
two  ordinary  furrows  ;  and  he  then  throws  the 
third  and  fourth  furrows  lip  to  lip  as  he  did  over 
the  first  and  second  while  ploughing  fallow.  He 
then  proceeds  with  the  ridge  as  before.  This 
I)lan,  lu)wevtr,  is  imperfect,  us  the  land  on  which 
the  third  and  fourth  furrow  slices  are  laid  remains 
unemi)loyed.  It  is  a  better  way  to  lift  out  w  ith  a 
spade  the  tw  o  first  furrciws,  and  spread  them  over 
the  whole  of  the  field  ;  or  some  ]ieople  plough  out 
the  fiurows,  and  then  break  them  to  pieces  with 
the  lianow  befrre  the  land  is  bcgim  to  lie  plough- 
ed. On  leaving  work,  the  plougiiman  should  al- 
ways tuiu  his  plough  and  commence  a  iicvv  furrow 
before  unyoking  his  team  :  be  should  never  have 
his  plough  Iving  on  the  head-land. 

6.    lite  best  mode   of  yoking  a  horse  to  the  cart 
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remains  yet  (o  be  considered.  In  the  construction 
of  the  cart,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  such  a 
width  between  the  shaft  as  will  enable  the  horse  to 
draw  it  even  on  the  roughest  road  without  rubbing 
his  side  against  them.  The  common  width  allowed 
to  the  horse  in  the  Gloucestershire  farm  cart  is 
twenty-two  inches  ;  in  the  single-horse  Scotch 
cart  it  is  thirty  two  inches,  which  is  found  to  be 
sufficient. 

In  these  carts  the  horse  draws  from  a  staple 
placed  in  the  shaft,  as  far  back  as  the  cart  saddle. 
Id  loading  the  cart  the  horse  is  made  to  bear  a 
considerable  weight  upon  his  back,  and  thus  only 
a  portion  of  the  load  is  left  to  be  sustained  by  the 
wheels.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  load  alone  (the 
friction  occasioned  by  the  weight),  which  he  has 
to  overcome  when  he  is  hauling  on  a  horizontal 
road.  It  is,  however,  in  hauling  up  hill  that  the 
greatest  advantage  of  this  mode  of  loading  the 
cart  is  more  especially  felt,  for  then  the  horse  has 
not  only  to  overcome  friction,  but  he  has  to  exert 
an  additional  force,  dependent  on  the  weight  of 
the  load  and  the  angle  of  the  ascent.  If,  then,  wc 
diminish  the  load  on  the  wheels,  by  placing  part  of 
at  on  his  back,  we  enable  him  to  exert  his  strength 
in  two  ways,  not  only  by  leaning  against  his  collar, 
but  also  by  exercising  an  uplifting  or  carrying 
power. 

The  navigator,  as  the  excavator  is  called,  knows 
the  value  of  exerting  an  uplifting  power  in 
moving  heavy  bodies,  and  he  consequently  makes 
use  of  it.  When  he  loads  his  wheelbarrow,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  greatest  weight  near  the 
wheel,  and  having  long  handles,  he  loads  it  heavi- 
est next  the  handles,  which  are  very  short;  and  he 
is  then  enabled  to  carry  more  than  half  the 
weight,  and  he  finds  that  this  plan  greatly  facili- 
tates the  work. 

There  is  another  mode  of  economising  strength, 
which  is  very  generally  disregarded,  and  nowhere 
so  much  as  in  this  country.  This  is  to  yoke 
horses  abreast,  instead  of  in  a  row  one  before 
another.  In  carts,  however,  when  this  rule  can- 
not be  followed,  it  is  but  to  make  each  horse  trust 
to  his  own  strength  by  having  one-horse  carts. 
Three  single-horse  carts  have  been  found  to  draw 
as  heavy  a  load  the  same  distance  in  the  same  time 
as  a  waggon  with  six  horses  in  a  row. 

In  the  collieries,  in  Durham,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  strength  of  one  horse  in  four  when  draw- 
ing in   line    is  lost,    and  that    a    single    horse, 
working  in  a  cart  twelve  hours  a  day,  will  haul  a 
ton  of  coals  twenty-six  miles  each  day  in  the  week. 
It  must  be  evident  that  when  four  or  five  horses 
are  placed  in  a  row  to  draw  a  cart  or  a  plough,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  Gloucestershire  (we  have 
here  seen  eighteen   horses,   attended  by  six  men 
and   as    many   boys,   drawing    the    mole-plough 
eighteen  inches  deep,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  per  horse),  there  must  be  an  immense  loss  of 
power.     The  foremost  horses  will  be  exerting  all 
their  force  to  pull  the  others  into  a  straight  line  ; 
for   as   soon    as  any   deviate    from    the    line    of 
draught,   their   efforts   arc  exerted  to  neutralize 
those  of  the  others  ;  and  when   they  go  over  a 
rising  or  uneven  ground,  the  foremost  waste  all 
their   strength   in   pulling    the    others    into   the 
ground  ;  and  the   strength  of  them,  which  alono 
is  of  any  value,  as  they  alone  pull  direct  froni  the 
implement,  is  greatly  diminished  by  theii-  efforts 
to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  then  laid  on 
them. 


Table 
Shewiu"    the    length    travelled    by    a    Horse    In 
Ploughing  an  Acre  of  Land ;  also,  the  Quantity 
of  Land  worked  in  a  Day,  at  the  rate  of  Sixteen 
and  Eighteen  Miles  per  Day  of  IN  ine  Hours. 


Breadth  of 
Furrow  Slice. 


Inches. 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

2y 

23 

24 

t25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

59 

40 

41 

4'i 

43 

44 

4.3 

46 

47 

48 

49 

.50 

51 

b-i 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 


Space  traveVd 

ill  ploughing 

an   acre. 


Miles. 


14J 
12-^ 
11 

9 

H 

n 

6h 
51 

•H 
H 

41 

H 

4 

31 

3? 

■4 

3J 

H 
31 

t^ 

2^ 

25. 


Extent  plouglied  per  day  at 
rate  of 


18  Miles.      1       16  Miles. 
Acres. 


n 

H 

n 

H 

2 

n 

H 

Si* 

\^' 

"*15 

H 
H 

H 
34 

4"' 

H 

4| 

4f5 

H 

6i 

6t 


2>T 

n 

is 
2| 

n 

7k 

2i 

7i 

2f„ 

7! 

8 

8? 

2 

H 

2' 
2tI 

8i 

8f„ 

2 

91 

1  f> 

9| 

1ft 

9^ 
91 

n 

P~ 

n 

10^ 

H 

m 

H 

lOi 

Wff 

io| 

Jfn 

10| 

H 

lo-,*; 

H 

n] 

'I 

Hi 

iH 

H 

I't'o 

n 

11! 

n 

12 

n 

'I 

n 

2? 
2| 

H 

''to 

H 

3i 

^7o 


41 
H 
H 

41 
4J 
5 

H 

5i 
5h 

5i 

6 

6J 

6h 

6h 

6i 

6| 

7 

7 


TO 

H 

n 
n 

I' 

8?o 
9 

n 
n 

9i 

97o 
9J 
10 
lOi 
lOf 
lOi 
lOg 
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Space  trdvelM 

Breadth  of 

in  ploughing 

Exteiif  ploughed  per  day  at 

Furrow  Slice. 

an  acre. 

rate  of 

18  Miles.       1       IG  Miles. 

Inches. 

Mil«s. 

Acres. 

67 

n 

i2i 

101 

68 

n 

nl 

11 

69 

n 

12» 

Hi 

70 

n 

12f 

iH 

71 

n 

I'^i^ij 

nt 

72 

n 

13k 

113 

73 

H 

m 

114 

74 

1^ 

m 

12 

75 

H 

133 

I2i 

76 

Ifo 

13^ 

12i 

77 

Ifo 

14 

I2i 

78 

H 

14i 

123 

79 

H 

14! 

m 

80 

U 

14J 

i^fff 

81 

li 

14| 

ISt'o 

8S 

U 

15 

l3i 

8S 

n 

15^ 

13? 

84 

H 

13.^ 

13? 

A  Tadlk,  showing  the  number  of  bushels  of  Barley 
and  Oats  per  acre,  whicli  are  equal  in  value  to  a 
crop  of  Wheat,  of  from  IG  to  ^0  busheU  per  acre, 
each  kind  of  grain  being  calculated  at  the  ave- 
rage prices  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  ending  1838. 
Wheat  at  7s.       Barley  at  4s.    ,      Oats  at  3s. 


£  s. 

.  5  12 

.  .5  19 

.    6  6 

.   6  13 

.   7  0 

.   7  7 

.   7  14 

,    8  1 

.   8  8 

,    8  15 

.    9  2 

.  y    9 

.   9  16 

.10  3 

30 10  10 

31 10  17 

32 11  4 

33 11  11 

34 11  18 

35 12  5 

36 12  12 

37 12  19 

38 13  6 

39 13  13 

40 14  0 


bush. 
16... 
17... 
18... 
19... 
20... 
21... 
22..  • 
23... 
24... 
25... 
26... 
27... 
28... 
29... 


bush. 
28... 
30... 
32... 
33... 
35... 
37... 
38... 
40... 
42... 
44... 
46... 
47... 
49... 
51... 
53... 


£  9. 

.   5  12 

.   6  0 

.   6  8 

.  6  12 

.   7  0 

.   7  8 

.  7  12 

,   8  0 

.   8  8 

.   8  16 

.   9  4 

.   9  8 

.   9  16 

,10  4 

,10  12 


54 10  16 

56 11     4 

58 11  12 

59 11  16 

61 12     4 

63 12  12 

65 13     0 

67 13     8 

68 13  12 

70 14     0 


bufh. 
37.. 
40.. 
42.. 
44... 
47.., 
49.., 
51.., 
54... 
56.., 
58... 
61.., 
63.., 
65.. 
68.., 

70 10  10 

72 10  16 

75 11     5 

77 11  11 


£  s. 

5  11 

6  0 
6  6 

6  12 

7  1 
7  7 
7  13 


8  14 

9  3 
9  9 
9  15 

10    4 


11  17 

12  6 
12  12 

12  18 

13  7 

13  13 

14  2 


of  the  quantity  of  Flour  and  Bread  from 
Grain. 
Weight 

per 
bushel 
in  lbs. 


Wheat    

Barley    

Rye    

Oats   

Peao  and  Beana 


60 
48 
54 
40 
60 


Weight 

of  Flour 

in  lbs. 


48 

37J 

42 

22i 

51 


Weight 

of  Bread 

in  lbs. 


64 
50 
56 
30 
68 


A  Table,  showing  the  exact  proportion  (per  £l00 
Stock)  the  several  Public  Funds  should  bear  to 
each  other  to  yield  the  same  Interest ;  by  com- 
paring of  which  with  the  Prices  given  in  the 
Newspapers,  &c.,  it  will  appear  which  Stock  is 
most  advantageous  lo  purchase  in, — The  seventh 
column  shows  likewise  what  Proportion  such 
Purchase  bears  to  the  Value  of  Landed  Estates. 


Bank 

Consols. 

3 

S.Sea 

Stock 

3* 

to  3J 
at 
70 

Baiik 

Cons. 

4 

80 

Bank 

Cons. 

S 

100 

nank 
Stock 

7 

140 

India 

Stock 

10 

200 

Years 
Pur.  of 
Land. 

Annual 
Interest, 
per  cent. 

3  per  cents. 

at  60 
are  equal 

20 

£ 
5 

s.    d. 
0     0 

61i 
63 

71f 

73}, 

82 
84 

1021 
105 

14.Si 
147 

205 
210 

20» 
21 

4 
4 

17     G 

15    a 

641 
66 

75i 
77 

86 
88 

107^ 
110 

1501 
154 

215 

220 

21§ 
22 

4 
4 

13     0 
10  10 

67h 
69 

78-1 
801 

90 
92 

112^ 
115 

157^ 
161 

223 
230 

2^ 

23 

4 
4 

8  10 
6  U 

70J 
72 

8f| 
81 

94 
96 

1171 
120 

1641 
168 

235 
240 

231  ;4 
24     4 

5     1 
3    4 

731 
75 

85f 
871 

98 
100 

122^ 
125 

1711 
175 

245 
250 

24J  k 

25     ]4 

1 

1     7 
0     0 

76^ 
78 

89i 
91 

102 
104 

127| 
130 

1781 
182 

255 
260 

25^ 
26 

3 
3 

18     5 
16  11 

79^ 
81 

923 
94i 

106 
108 

132| 
135 

185J 
189 

265 
270 

261 
27 

3 
3 

15     5 
14     0 

82J 
84 

96i 
98 

110 
112 

1371 
140 

1921 
196 

275 
280 

271   3 
28     3 

12     8 
11     5 

85| 
87 

99f 
1011 

114 
116 

142J 
145 

1991 
203 

285 
290 

28^   3 
29      3 

10     2 
9     0 

881 
90 

1031 
105 

118 
120 

147^ 
150 

206^ 
210 

293 
300 

29$   3 
30     3 

7     9 
6     8 

91f 
93 

106f 
1081 

122 
124 

1521 
155 

213' 
217 

.305 
3 10 

30^  13 

31     j3 

5     7 
4     6 

94^ 
96 

110| 
112 

126 
128 

157" 
160 

220J 
224 

315 
320 

311  !3 
32      3 

3    a 

2     6 

97 
99 

1132 
1151 

130 
132 

162  J 
165 

227| 
231 

325 
S30 

32^    3 

33     '3 

1     6 

0     7 

100 

116§ 

133^ 

166§ 

2331 

332i 

33i 

3 

0     0 

Table  of  the  average  produce  of  a  bushel  of  Wheat 
weighing  60lbs.  manufactured  at  the  Water  of 
Leith  Mills. 

lbs. 

25i  of  fine  Flour. 
22J  of  Seconds. 
1  of  Pollard. 
lOJ  Bran. 
J^Loss. 

60 
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AvEHAGE  Price  of  Grain  per  quarter,  in  England 
and  Wales,  for  Twenty-one  Years,  ending  1841. 


Table 
Col. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1821 

56 

2 

■26 

0 

19 

6 

30 

11 

32  9 

1822 

44 

7 

21 

11 

18 

2 

24 

6 

26  5 

1823 

53 

5 

31 

7 

22 

il 

33 

1 

35     0 

1824 

64 

0 

36 

5 

24 

10 

40 

10 

40  8 

1826 

68 

7 

40 

1 

25 

8 

42 

10 

45  5 

1826 

53 

9 

34 

5 

26 

9 

44 

.J 

47  8 

1827 

56 

9 

36 

6 

y7 

4 

47 

7 

47  7 

1828 

60 

5 

32 

10 

22 

6 

38 

4 

40  6 

1829 

66 

3 

32 

6 

22 

9 

36 

8 

36  8 

1830 

64 

3 

32 

7 

24 

5 

36 

1 

39  2 

1831 

66 

4 

38 

0 

25 

4 

39 

10 

41  n 

1832 

58 

8 

33 

1 

20 

o 

36 

5 

37  0 

1833 

52 

11 

27 

6 

18 

5 

3.-J 

1 

37  0 

1834 

46 

2 

29 

0 

20 

11 

36 

7 

33     0 

1835 

39 

4 

29 

11 

22 

0 

30 

0 

30  3 

1836 

48 

9 

33 

2 

23 

1 

33 

4 

37  3 

1837 

55 

10 

SO 

4 

23 

1 

38 

7 

37  9 

1838 

64 

4 

31 

5 

M'-i 

5 

37 

4 

3ti  8 

1839 

70 

6 

39 

1 

26 

6 

1  41 

o 

41  1 

1840 

66 

6 

36 

o 

25 

9 

43 

6 

42  5 

1841 

64 

5 

33 

0 

22 

5 

39 

I 

40  5 

,  showing  the  quantily  of  Turnips  that  can 

be  grown  on  an  acre. 
1,  is  the  distance  between  the  drills. 

2,  distance  between  plants  in  rows. 

3,  average  distance   between  plants  broad- 
cast. 

4,  space  each  plant  occupies,  or  square  inches 
on  which  tlicy  grow. 

5,  number  ot  turnips  per  acre. 

6,  average  weight  of  each  turnip. 

7,  weight  per  acre,  if  the  average  weight  of 
the  turnips  were  only  lib.  each. 

i,  weight  of  crop  per  acre. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ill. 

in. 

in. 

sq.  in. 

lb. 

ton  ewt. 

lb. 

ton  cwt.  lb. 

lOJL 

108 

5  8080 

1 

25  18 

0 

25 

18  0 

27 

8 

14^ 

216 

29030 

2 

12  19 

3 

25 

18  0 

27 

12 

18 

324 

19360 

3 

8  12 

2 

25 

18  0 

27 

16 

20.^ 

432 

14520 

4 

6  9 

2 

25 

18  0 

27 

20 

23 

.■JIO 

IICIG 

5 

5  3 

2 

25 

18  0 

27 

24 

25i 

648 

9680 

6 

4  G 

0 

25 

18  0 

27 

28 

27* 

7.')  6 

8297 

/ 

3  14 

3 

25 

18  0 

v7 

3> 

29 

864 

7260 

8 

3  4 

2 

25 

18  0 

36 

27 

31 

972 

6452 

9 

2  17 

3 

25 

18  0 

36 

,iO 

33 

1080 

.^808 

10 

2  11 

0 

25 

18  0 

36 

33 

34  .\ 

1188 

5280 

11 

2  7 

1 

25 

13  0 

36 

63 

63 

12ii6 

4840 

12 

2  3 

0 

25 

18  0 

I 


i 


A  'I'able,  showing  (lie  weight  of  a  Bushel  and  Quart.-r  of  Wheat,  and  the  value  of  the  Quarter  according 
to  its  weight,  varying  from  |d.  to  2il.  per  lb.;  also  the  volue  of  a  cwt.  alter  the  same  rate  per  lb. 


1 

2 

3 

Price 

4 
Price 

.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

o.~ 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Price 

Piice 

Price 

Price 

%  = 

"Sds  £ 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

l)er  lb. 

per 

b. 

per  lb. 

per 

b. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

r 

St.  lbs. 

\ 

I 

Id. 

u 

U 

Iff 

M 

1ft 

d. 

If 

s. 

d. 

2d. 

lbs. 

s. 

d. 

s.   d. 

s.   d. 

s. 

d. 

s.   d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8.   d. 

s.   d. 

38 

21  10 

19 

0 

22  2 

25  4 

28 

6 

31  8 

34 

10 

38 

0 

41 

2 

44  4 

47 

6 

50  8 

39 

'11     4 

19 

6 

22  9 

26  0 

29 

3 

32  6 

35 

9 

39 

0 

42 

3 

45  6 

48 

9 

52  0 

40 

22  12 

20 

0 

23  4 

■i6     8 

30 

0 

33     4 

36 

8 

40 

0 

43 

4 

46  8 

50 

0 

53  4 

41 

23  6 

20 

6 

23  11 

'27     4 

30 

9 

34  2 

37 

7 

41 

0 

44 

5 

47  10 

51 

3 

54  8 

42 

24  0 

21 

0 

24  6 

28  0 

31 

6 

35  0 

38 

6 

42 

0 

45 

6 

49  0 

52 

6 

56  0 

43 

24  8 

21 

6 

25  1 

28  8 

32 

3 

3'o   10 

39 

5 

43 

0 

46 

7 

50  2 

53 

9 

57  4 

44 

25  2 

22 

0 

25  8 

29  4 

33 

0 

36     8 

40 

4 

44 

0 

47 

8 

51  4 

.55 

0 

58  8 

45 

25  10 

22 

6 

^^6     3 

30  0 

33 

9 

37  6 

41 

3 

45 

0 

43 

9 

52  6 

b6 

3 

60  0 

46 

26  4 

23 

0 

26  10 

30  8 

,34 

(') 

38  4 

42 

2 

46 

0 

49 

10 

53  8 

.57 

6 

61  4 

47 

26  12 

23 

6 

27  5 

31  4 

35 

3 

39     2 

43 

1 

47 

0 

50 

11 

54  10 

58 

9 

62  8 

48 

27  6 

24 

0 

28  0 

32  0 

36 

0 

40  0 

44 

0 

48 

0 

52 

0 

56  0 

6Q 

0 

64  0 

49 

28  0 

24 

6 

28  7 

32  8 

36 

9 

40  10 

44 

11 

49 

0 

53 

1 

57  2 

61 

3 

65  4 

60 

28  8 

25 

0 

29  2 

33  4 

37 

6 

41  8 

45 

10 

50 

0 

54 

2 

58  4 

62 

6 

66    8 

51 

29  2 

25 

6 

29  9 

34  0 

38 

3 

42  6 

46 

9 

51 

0 

55 

3 

59  6 

63 

9 

68  0 

52 

29  10 

26 

0 

30  4 

31  8 

39 

0 

43  4 

47 

8 

52 

0 

56 

4 

60  8 

(i5 

0 

6Si     4 

53 

30  4 

26 

6 

30  11 

35  4 

39 

9 

44  2 

48 

7 

53 

0 

57 

5 

61  10 

66 

3 

70  8 

54 

30  12 

27 

0 

3 1  6 

36     0 

40 

6 

45  0 

49 

6 

54 

0 

58 

6 

63     0 

67 

6 

72  0 

.55 

31  6 

27 

6 

32  1 

36  8 

41 

3 

45  10 

50 

5 

55 

0 

59 

7 

61  2 

68 

9 

73  4 

56 

3%     0 

28 

0 

32  8 

37     4 

42 

0 

46  8 

51 

4 

56 

0 

60 

8 

65  4 

70 

0 

74  8 

57 

32  8 

28 

6 

33  3 

38  0 

42 

9 

47  6 

52 

3 

57 

0 

61 

9 

66     6 

71 

3 

76  0 

58 

33  2 

29 

0 

.33  10 

38  8 

43 

6 

48  4 

53 

2 

53 

0 

62 

10 

67  8 

72 

6 

77  4 

59 

33  10 

29 

6 

34  5 

39  4 

44 
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A  Table,  showing  tlje  present  value  in  Veurs, 
Months,  and  Parts,  of  an  Annuity  or  Lcis.)  for  any 
certain  time  to  come. 


At  3per 
cent. 
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At  4  per 
cent. 
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cent. 
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EXTRAORDIXARY  ROOT  OF   BARLEY -A 

8iiij;le:  root  ()!  I'ar  ey  was  e.xliibiteJ  at  tiie  meeting  of 
the  Noiili  SuHolk  and  South  Norfolk  AgricuUural  As- 
Bocialion  on  Wednesday  la's!,  which  ouni^isted  of  122 
distinct  tais.  Tlii-!  root  was  llie  produce  of  one  grain 
ofbjrley.  Haifa  perch  was  planted  in  siiifrle  "rains  on 
aa  acre  of  land  in  rows  four  feet  and  iialf  apart,  and 
twelve  inches  distant  in  the  rows,  and  produced  fifiy-four 
busliels. 

A  great  natural  cuaosily  was  also  exhibited,  henig 
a  small  brnnch  of  a  tree,  tiie  leaves  on  one-half  of 
which  are  horn-beam,  and  on  the  other  American 
oak.  Tliere  are  t'.n'ee  of  the>e  tree-;  now  growing  near 
each  other  in  ihe  county  of  Norfolk,  all  of  ihe  same 
'description.  'I'heyaie  ai)parently  of  twenty-five  year* 
g^rowih,  »nd  it  does  not  appear  that  this  remarkable 
phenomenia  has  evtr  before  been  observed. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  EX- 
TENDED CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 
TO  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

BY    HENllY    I^.    M.4DDEX,    ESQ.,    M.D,,    PENICUIK. 

{From    the    Transactions    of  the  Highland    and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.) 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists lias  been  drawn  towards  the  advunlages 
likely  to  accrue  to  their  art,  by  applying  to  it  the 
principles  of  chemisiry  and  vegetable  jjliy.^iology  ; 
and  we  cannot  survey  the  numerous  valuable 
works  which  have  issued  from  the  press,  witliont 
feeling  satisfiod  that,  at  lca>t,  the  farmer's  curiosity 
has  been  exciied  by  the  late  statements  of  scientific 
persons.  On  this  account  we  have  felt  an.xious  to 
bring  before  the  Society  a  subject,  we  believe,  of 
deep  interest  to  all  concerned  in  tlie  welfare  of 
the  agriculture  of  the  realm  ;  and,  moreover,  a 
subject,  the  consideration  of  which  is  most  pecu- 
liarly called  for  at  this  important,  and  we  may,  we 
think,  justlv  add.  critical  jjoriod. 

The  minds  of  many  of  our  most  enlightened 
agriculturists  are  at  present  hesitating  whetiier  to 
])ass  over  unnoticed  the  loudly- repeated  sugges- 
tions of  tlie  man  of  scient  e— the  theorist,  ^as  they 
call  hiin,  and  to  decide,  as  their  forefathers  did,  to 
follow  on  the  well-beaten  track,  fancying  it  the 
best  and  most  certain,  solely  because  it  is  the  one 
with  which  they  are  most  intimately  ac(piaiuted  ; 
or  whether,  aroused  at  last  from  their  slumbers, 
they  will  shake  oft'  the  trammels  of  old  custom, 
ami  agree  to  he  led  forward  into  the  promising  and 
inviting  field  of  improvement,  so  earnestly  pressed 
upon  their  attention  hy  the  chemical  philoso[>her. 
The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possil)le,  some  of  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  inquiring  farmer  has  to  strug- 
gle, and  by  which  he  lias  been  so  far  and  so  re- 
peatedly misled,  as  to  have  caused  him  in  many 
instances  entirely  to  forsake  the  field. 

We  believe  that  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  advancement  of  .scientific  agriculture  hitherto, 
has  been  the  want  of  co-operation  between  the 
farmer  and  the  chemist.  Each  has  tried  to  move 
fhrward  alone,  and  thus  each  has  been  led  astray. 
We  may  not  inaptly  apply  to  tliem  the  well-known 
story  of  the  lame  and  the  blind,  neither  of  whom 
alone  could  proceed  with  safety,  but,  when  united 
arm  in-arm,  the  defects  of  each  weie  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  superior  advaniages  ot  the 
other.  Thus  the  farmer,  from  his  knowledge  nt 
practice,  is  enabled  to  progress  in  any  given  direc- 
tion, but,  from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  art,  may  he  justly 
considered  W;»cZ;  whereas  the  chemist,  however 
clearly  h.>  may  see  the  end  to  ha  attained,  makes 
but  a  very  lame i)rogres.uon,o\\ lu^  to  his  ignorance 
of  practice.  Let  tlie  two  hut  consent  to  become 
mutually  dependent,  and,  proceeding  arm-in-arm, 
the  assured  step  of  the  well  practised  farmer  will 
be  guided  in  the  right  way  hy  the  clear-sighted 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  chemist. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  might  almost  have  said  a 
few  months,  this  statement  would  have  been 
looted  u])on  as  far  too  theoretical  to  h^  worthy  of 
seiious  attention.  We  tru.?t,  however,  that  so 
much  has  been  done  very  recently  to  prove  prac- 
tically the  value  of  scientific  knowledge  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  minds  of  many  of  our  enlightened 
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farmers  have  been  so  stedfastly  directed  to  the 
suhject,  that  we  can  noJonger  accuse  them  of  that 
apathy  to  philosophic  research,  which  hiis  so  long 
proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  scientific  improve- 
nieDt. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  create  disappointment 
and  alarm  in  the  few  practical  minds  which  have 
of  late  been  directed  to  this  subject,  when  we  en- 
deavour to  point  out  some  serious  errors  into 
which  they  have  unconsciously  fallen  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  look 
calmly  on,  while  such  errors  are  being  committed  ; 
which,  we  feel  convinced,  will  ultimately  produce 
much  more  serious  discouragement,  when  their 
results  are  ultimately  brought  to  light,  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  admonitions  that  we  are  de- 
sirous of  giving  to  prevent  serious  disappointment. 

We  purpose  treating  this  subject  under  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  :  — 

1.  As  regards  the  use  of  new  manures,  that 
there  are  mnny  collateral  circumstances  requiring 
attention,  if  the  experimenter  is  anxious  to  avoid 
failure, 

2.  That,  as  regards  the  results  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  these  manures,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  estimating  crops  is  so  fallacious,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain,  by  its  means,  any  result  impli- 
citly worthy  of  trust. 

3.  That,  in  judgino^  of  new  improvements  in 
general,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate 
effects,  whether  injurious  or  otherwise,  unless  the 
inquirer  is  assisted  by  the  labours  of  the  man  of 
science;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that,  owing  to 
the  mode  adopted  of  rendering  these  ol)servations 
public,  we  shall  not  endeavour  so  much  to  prove 
our  point  by  the  force  of  argument,  thus  requiring, 
on  the  part  of  our  readers,  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion, in  order  that  we  may  be  followed  in  its 
various  steps ;  but  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
illustrate  each  portion  by  a  few  selected  examples, 
thus  bringing  the  whole  more  immediately  under 
the  eye,  and,  we  trust,  at  the  same  time  fixing  it 
more  deeply  in  the  memory. 

1.  VVe  proceed  then  to  consider,  first,  that,  in 
the  employment  of  new  manures,  various  collateral 
circumstances  require  attention,  if  the  experimenter 
is  anxious  to  avoid  failure. 

'I'he  first  great  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  use 
of  every  kind  of  manure,  is  the  exact  purpose  for 
which  it  is  employed  ;  this  being  the  same  in  every 
case,  it  may  easily  be  remembered,  viz, — Every 
true  manure  is  applied  to  soil  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  pkmts  some  essential  ingredient  which  the 
soil,  unassisted,  ts  incapable  of  furnishing. 

Manures,  for  our  present  purpose,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously divided  into  simple  and  compound. 
Nearly  all  the  abundantly  employed  manures  are 
essentially  compound,  and  we  shall  hereafter  shew 
that  this  accounts  for  their  more  general,  or,  we 
would  rather  say,  almost  universal  success; 
whereas,  most  of  the  manures  lately  offered  to  the 
public,  under  the  various  denominations  of  specific, 
chemical,  and  scientific  manures,  have  been  more 
or  less  simple,  and  therefore  admit  of  a  much 
less  extended  application. 

The  origin  of  the  compound  manures  in  general 
use  abundantly  prove  their  universal  applicability. 
If  we  once  admit— which  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
deny— thut  the  use  of  manure  is  to  supply  the  plant 
with  its  component  parts,  then  the  more  of  these 
contained  in  the  manure  the  more  generally  useful 
it  will  be  to  the  plant. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  plant  to  contain 


six  different  substances,  all  equally  necessary  for 
its  growth.  If  the  manure  contain  only  one  of 
these,  the  soil  must  contain  the  retnaiuincr  five; 
whereas,  if  four  were  possessed  by  the  manure, 
two  only  would  be  required  by  the  soil  ;  and,  if 
the  manure  contained  all  the  six,  of  course  the 
soil  would,  in  this  case,  have  little  else  to  do  than 
to  support  the  plant  mechanically,  and  supply  it 
with  water.  W'e  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  last 
manure  would  in  every  instance  be  incomparably 
the  best,  provided  economy  did  not  enter  vitally 
into  the  question.  According  to  this  view,  the 
very  best  manure  for  every  crop  would  be  the 
plant  itself  in  a  state  of  decay;  thus  wheat  would 
answer  best  for  wheat,  turnips  for  turnips,  beans 
for  beans,  &c. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  plan  is  actually  adopted  ; 
the  straw  of  the  crop  is  invariably  returned  to  the 
soil,  and  much  of  the  grain  is  likewise  indirectly 
employed,  after  it  has  seived  as  food  for  cattle, 
and  hence  it  is  that  of  all  manures  the  very  best\^ 
farm-yard  dung;  for  though  many  are  more  va- 
luable in  some  particular  respects,  still  none 
hitherto  proposed  can  vie  with  it  in  universal  ap- 
plicability and  pecuniary  ])rofit.  And  we  may 
here  state,  as  our  confident  belief,  that  no  process 
of  husbandry  will  prove,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to 
be  successful,  which  attempts  to  do  away  with 
farm-yard  dung  as  the  staple  manure  of  the  farm. 

But,  as  we  have  just  observed,  we  cannot  aff  )rd 
to  use  the  whole  crop  for  manure ;  a  portion  must 
be  employed  as  food,  and  this  portion  invariably 
suffers  a  loss  during-  its  use.  Now,  the  first  object 
of  the  chemist  is  to  point  out  the  exact  nature  of 
this  loss,  and  the  most  economical  method  of  re- 
placing it. 

For  this  purpose  various  specific  and  chemical 
manures  have  been  proposed,  which  have  proved 
more  or  less  successful,  but  which  have  hitherto 
been  employed  in  so  careless  a  manner  that  we 
feel  convinced  scarcely  one  hitherto  published  ac- 
count of  any  of  them  is  implicitly  trustworthy. 
Some  of  the  errors  committed  we  shall  now  point 
out. 

These  specific  manures  are  frequently  capable  of 
adding  one  or  two  substances  only  to  the  soil.  It 
is  evidently,  therefore,  of  primary  importance  to 
ascertain,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  soil  really 
requires  the  substance ;  for  it  is  impossible  that 
any  specific  can  be  valuable  when  apjdied  to  soil 
already  abundantly  supplied  with  the  very  sub- 
stance it  is  intended  thus  to  add  to  the  land  ;  in 
this  instance,  there  must  result  either  no  eflect 
or  an  injurious  oue,  and,  in  consequence,  in  both 
instances  disappointment. 

Let  us  take  an  example  :  Nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  much  and  deservedly  praised  as  a  manure, 
and  it  has  almost  universally  been  declared  to  be 
equal  to,  and  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  with,  ni- 
trate of  potass  (saltpetre),  in  which  case  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  greater  cheapness  to  re- 
commend it.  But  in  the  above  statement  it  is 
quite  forgotten  that  the  manure  acts  in  two  distinct 
ways — 1st,  as  a  nitrate ;  2nd,  as  containing  soda. 
Now,  as  regards  the  first  action,  viz.,  as  a  nitrate, 
these  two  salts  can  replace  each  other  without 
the  least  difference  in  their  action  ;  but,  as  re- 
spects the  second  mode  of  action,  viz.,  the  supply- 
ing the  plant  with  soda,  it  is  clear  that  they  differ 
as  distinctly  as  saltpetre  does  from  common  salt, 
and  practice  has  proved  this,  for,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  a  considerable  difference  has  been 
shown  in  the  result  obtained  by  the  two  manures. 
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Thus,  Professor  Johnston  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  an  experiment  at  Erskine,  near 
Glajgou,  im  1841,  upon  hay,  with  the  two  ni- 
trates, in  two  different  fields — the  one  being  a 
light  soil,  the  otber  a  clay.  In  the  light  soil  the 
nitrate  of  soda  produced  three  cwt.  more  hay  per 
acre  than  the  saltpetre,  whereas,  on  the  clay,  the 
saltpetre  exceeded  the  nitrate  of  soda  by  ;]  cwt. 
nearly;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that 
common  salt,  another  compound  of  soda,  was 
also  employed  in  both  cases,  but  yielded  ex- 
actly five  cwt.  more  upon  the  sand  than  on  the 
clay;  thus  proving,  we  think,  as  well  as  a  che- 
mical analysis  of  the  soil  could  have  done,  that 
the  clay  soil  contained  naturally  more  soda  than 
the  sand,  and  likewise,  probably,  that  the  sand 
was  richer  in  potass.  A  similar  case  is  likewise 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Daubeny  of  Oxford,  where  the 
nitrate  of  pot<iss  exceeded  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
upon  wheat,  by  upwards  of  four  bushels  per  acre, 
and  in  which  case  the  nitrate  of  soda  j)roduced 
no  effect  ivhatever  ;  in  fact,  an  equal  portion  of 
soil,  without  any  top-dressing,  produced  twenty- 
four  lb.  more  grain  than  that  iipon  which  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used.    (See  Table  I.) 

We  need  scarcely  here  remark,  what  many 
writers  have  already  observed  regarding  the  use 
of  lime — that  the  farmer  should  in  all  instances 
determine,  in  the  fir  t  place,  whether  his  soil 
contains  lime  in  sufficient  quantity  already,  be- 
cause if  this  be  the  case,  the  only  value  of  lime 
would  then  be  referable  to  its  chemical  action 
upon  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  which  of  it- 
self is  very  evanescent ;  and  the  ulterior  effect 
would  be  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  by 
overstocking  the  soil  with  one  particular  ingre- 
dient. 

All  farmers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  very 
different  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
manure,  producing  in  some  cases  excellent  re- 
sults, in  others  no  effect  whatever,  and  in  others 
having  a  positively  injurious  effect.  If,  however, 
we  examine  carefully  into  the  results,  we  shall 
find  that,  after  leaving  out  those  where  obvious 
mistakes  in  quantity  were  made,  they  directly  cor- 
roborate the  opinion  already  stated,  viz.,  that  the 
applicability  of  a  specific  manure  should  be  deter- 
mined by  analysis,  in  order  to  prevent  the  proba- 
bility of  a  failure  ;  for  it  will  be  found,  by  exami- 
nation, that,  in  those  cases  where  it  either  j)ro- 
duced  no  effect,  or  was  injurious,  the  soil  was  in 
a  situation  to  receive  supplies  of  salt  from  natural 
sources;  whereas,  the  situations  wliere  salt  is  use- 
ful as  a  manure,  are  such  as  to  exclude  these  na- 
tural supplies. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  clouds 
which  form  over  the  sea  always  contain  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  of  salt,  which  of  course  will  be 
deposited  in  the  soil  by  the  rain  ;  and,  moreover, 
that,  during  the  occurrence  of  sea-breezes,  the 
spray  travels  to  a  very  considerable  distance  in- 
land, and  is  likewise  deposited  on  the  land.  From 
these  two  sources  it  may  be  premised,  with  com- 
parative certainty,  that  places  near  the  sea,  parti- 
cularly such  as  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing sea-breezes,  will  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
salt;  whereas  inland  situations  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  much  benefited  by  an  artificial  supply. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  salt  contained 
in  clouds  near  the  sea,  I  may  state  that  I  last  year 
analysed  the  rain  wh  ch  fell  at  Penicuik,  and  found 
it  to  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  salt,  that, 
calculating  the  fall  of  ruin  at  31  inches  per  an> 


num,  each  acre  would  receive  (3411b.,  or  nearly  6 
cwt.  of  salt,  from  this  source  alone. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society,  there  are  detailed  accounts  of  various  ex- 
periments with  salt,  made  in  different  situations, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  very  brief  summary. 

1st,  On  the  farm  of  Forest,  near  Stonehaven, 
Kincardineshire,  a  spot  freely  exposed  to  the 
frequent  east  wind?,  coming  directly  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  salt  either  entirely  failed,  or  acted 
very  injuriously,  and  in  no  one  experiment  pro- 
duced an  encouraging  result. 

2ud,  At  Barnyards,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
a  place  somewhat  similarly  situated,  no  effect 
whatever  was  produced  by  salt  as  a  manure. 

3rd,  At  Mount  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  near  the 
Solway  Firth,  where  the  southwest  winds  will 
bring  the  spray  to  shore,  salt  produced  little  or  no 
effect  upon  wheat,  turnips,  or  flax,  but  was  found 
useful  for  pasture,  on  which  it  had  nearly  as 
much  effect  as  shell  lime. 

4th,  At  Almond  iMyrehead,  near  Linlithgow, 
where,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it 
must  sweep  over  several  miles  of  land  before  it 
can  reach  this  spot,  salt  was  found  beneficial  in 
every  instance  where  it  was  judiciously  applied, 
giving  an  increase  both  in  measure  and  weight  of 
grain,  and  in  potatoes  producing  11^  bolls  more 
per  acre. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  experiments  with  salt  pub- 
lished in  Professor  Johnstane's  "  Suggestions," 
the  most  beneficial  results  were  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

Surely  this  must  be  a  sufficient  proof  to  all  who 
candidly  consider  the  subject,  that,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  specific  manures,  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
tural constitution  of  the  soil  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  one  is  desirous  of  avoiding  disappoint- 
ment. 

Another  point,  however,  which  is  equally  de- 
serving of  attention,  is  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  fanners  in  ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  ma- 
nures they  purchase,  and  in  this  way  they  are  at 
present  left  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  specific 
manure  venders,  numbers  of  whom  are  daily  ad- 
vertising the  ivonderfnl  effects  of  some  particular 
compound  of  their  invention,  which,  if  we  were 
to  believe  their  statements,  would  speedily  have 
the  effect  of  changing  entirely  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  far- 
mers to  be  cautious  in  giving  credence  to  such  ad- 
vertisements, as  we  know  of  more  than  one  in- 
stance where  disappointment  and  loss  have  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  these  highly  lauded  mixtures. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  performed 
several  analyses  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  saltpetre, 
the  results  of  which  corroborate,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  necessity  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  all 
these  manures. 

Three  different  specimens  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sold  at  25s.  per  cwt.,  were  submitted  to  analysis, 
when  they  were  found  to  contain  respectively  14, 
23,  and  26  per  cent,  of  common  salt !  Now,  these 
specimens  were  purchased  from  extensive  dealers 
in  the  article,  and  were  contained  in  the  bags  in 
which  it  was  imported,  so  that  we  have  no  reason 
for  suspecting  the  honesty  of  the  retailer  ;  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  this  shameful  amount  of 
adulteration  must  be  effected  prior  to  its  being 
shipped  for  Britain.  I  would  desire  that  you  bear 
in  mind,  however,  the  fact,  that  the  presence  of 
common  salt,  even  to  this  enormous  extent,  may 
be  natural ;  but  yet  the  imposition  upon  the  Brl- 
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tish  farmer  is  equally  glaring,  wliicbever  be  the 
case,  ns  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement 
regarding  saltpetre.  This  article  likewise  contains 
coimiion  salt,  though  in  niiuh  smaller  quantities  ; 
but,  in  thi^  instance,  the  fact  is  not  attempted  to 
be  conceijled.  Every  cargo  is  iinalysed  at  the  In- 
dia Hou^e  before  it  is  sold,  and  ihe  per-centage  of 
salt  marked  upon  it,  and  the  amount  of  salt  de- 
ducted from  the  lot  purchased.  For  examjjle, 
suppose  the  saltpetre  contained  10  percent,  of  salt, 
if  a  purchaser  buys  100  cwt.,  he  receives  the  1(10, 
but  only  pays  for  90.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
no  deception  ;  but  we  would  ask  how  it  happens 
that  the  same  is  not  done  with  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
that  three  specimens  containing  from  14  to  2(]  per 
cent,  of  salt  should  all  be  sold  at  one  and  the 
8;iri:e  price  ?  Why,  if  justice  were  done  in  this 
case,  the  S])eciinen  containing  2G  per  cent,  should 
have  sold  at  22s.  in  place  of  2')^.,  if  that  be  the 
fair  price  for  the  lot  containing  M  per  cent.  ;  and 
if,  on  the  contrary,  2.js.  is  the  proper  price  for 
the  pure  article,  these  three  lois  should  have  sold 
respectively  at  21s.  (id.,  18s.  9d.,  and  18s.  (id.  per 
cwt. 

Before  leaving  this  interesiing  subject,  we  would 
malie  one  other  observation,  viz  ,  concprnino- 
saltpetre.  I  find,  by  reference  to  the  most  cxten" 
sive  purchasers  of  tills  article,  that  it  sells  at  the 
India  House  in  ;')  ton  lots  at  a  price  varying  from 
25s.  to  29s.  j)er  cwt.;  whereas  it  is  retailed  to 
farmers  at  the  enormous  profit  of  from  50s.  to  55s. 
For  example,  I  analysed  a  speciuien  sold  to  a  farmer 
at  55s.  per  cwt.,  and  delected  2  per  cent,  of  salt. in 
it  ;  whereas  another  specimen,  purchased  at  the 
India  House  at  28s.  (id.,  contained  less  than  1*  per 
cent,  of  salt,  and,  be  it  remembered,  the  lots 
were  purchased  at  nearly  the  same  time,  during 
which  there  had  been  little  or  no  lluctnation  iii 
the  market.  1  hese  observations  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  various  calculations,  proving  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  matters,  saltpetre  is  really, 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  by  far 
cheaper  than  nitrate  of  soda  ;  but  1  shall  refrain 
from  them  just  now,  and  return  to  the  matter  in 
hand.* 

Again,  many  failures  annually  occur  in  Ihe  use 
of  these  manures,  by  a  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  farmers  as  to  the  particular  crops  to  which 
they  are  best  fitted  ;  a  kind  of  knowledge  which 
they  cannot  ob'ain  until  every  crop  has  been  most 
rigidly  analysed,  in  order  to  prove  not  only  what 
dltt'erent  substances  it  generally  contains,  but  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
thriving  condition.  'I'his,  then-fore,  would  he  one 
of  the  primary  objects  to  be  determined  by  the 
agricultural  chemist;  and  we  feel  convinced  that 
many  valuable  results  may  be  expected  from  its 
prosecution,  among  which  a  more  economical  ro- 
tation would,  we  believe,  form  an  important  iieu). 

2.  We  must  proceed,  however,  to  consider  th« 
second  branch  of  our  subject,  viz  ,  that,  at.  regards 
the  results  obtained  by  the  employment  of  specific 
manures,  the  ordinary  mode  of  estimating  crops  is 


*  Owing  to  a  report  of  this  paper  having  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  I  received  a  letter  from  JMessr-, 
Mark  Fothergill  and  Co.,  London,  who  deal  exten- 
sively in  nitrate  of  soda,  and  who  inform  me  that 
they  e.xaaiine  W'l.at  they  buy— that  Ihe  average 
amount  of  sail  is  from  8  to  lo"  [ler  cent.,  and  lirat 
Uiey  reject  as  ''  useless  itvff"  any  specimen  contain- 
ing above  13  per  cent. 


so  fallacious,  that  it  is  impossible  by  its  means  to 
obtain  any  results  implicitly  worthy  of  trust. 

A  circumstance  most  particularly  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  estimation  of  cro|)s,  and  one  far  too  apt 
to  be  neglected,  js,  that  bulk  and  weight  are  not 
necessarily  true  indices  of  the  real  value,  as  they 
do  not  always  represent  correctly  the  amount  of 
nourishment  contained,  and  we  need  scarcely  re- 
mark, that  the  laitcr  is  the  true  object  for  which 
every  ciop  is  cultivated. 

In  the  ordinary  experiments  performed  with 
sjiecific  manures,  we  are  first  told  the  amount  of 
manure  emi)loyed,  and  then,  if  it  be  grain,  the 
number  of  bolls  yielded  per  acre — if  turnips  or 
hay,  the  number  of  tons  ;  and  although  this  state- 
ment is,  of  course,  quiie  necessary,  siill  it  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  specific  manure  may  produce  a  greater 
weight  of  crop,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  increase  of  nourishment,  in  which  case  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  a  direct  loss  equal  in  amount  to 
the  price  of  the  manure. 

A  few  examples  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
this. 

In  the  account  of  some  experiments  related  in 
Professor  Johnston's  "  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,"  the  results  ate  stated  in  two  table  ; 
1st,  ''he  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
bailey  obtained  for  each  bushel  of  seed  sown  ; 
and,  2nd,  The  amount  of  starch  and  gluten  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  each  of  the  samples.  The 
real  value  of  the  cro])  is  therefore  closely  approxi- 
mated by  comparing  the  two  tables  together. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  amount  of  gluten 
inav  be  considered  as  a  direct  index  to  the  nutri- 
tive powers  of  the  grain  ;  and  al. hough  this  is  not 
absolutely  true,  as  there  are  other  ingredients 
which  add  materially  to  its  nutritious  properties, 
still,  for  praciical  purposes,  we  believe  it  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate.  Taking  this  far  granted, 
kt  us  compare  the  two  tables  together,  and  ascer- 
tain if  an  increase  of  bulk  produced  l)y  manure 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  nu- 
triment. 

In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  cow  dung  i)ro- 
dnceii  l(i  bushels  of  oats  for  each  bushel  sown; 
whereas  night-soil  (generally  esteemed  much  the 
strongest  manure)  produced  only  14.^  bushels. 
Arguing  from  this  alone,  therefore,  one  would  be 
npt  to  sujipose  night-soil  inferior  to  cow-dung 
for  oats,  and,  in  fact  without  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysis,  such  would  have  been  the  legitimate 
conclusion.  W  hen,  ho'vcver,  tiie  oats  were 
analysed,  it  was  found  that  that  giow'ii  with  cow- 
dung  contained  3^  ji^r  cent,  of  gluten  only, 
whereas  the  night-soiled  specimen  contained  5 
])er  cent.  Conqjaring  these  together,  therefore, 
we  arrive  at  the  inqjortant  conclusion,  that 
whereas,  by  measure  the  night-soil  was  to  the 
cow-dung  as  14.^  to  Ki ;  when  the  real  nouiish- 
ment  was  asceitained,  the  proportions  were  72^ 
to  56",  or  as  I'J  to  9  nearly,  showing  a  real  increase 
of  4,  where,  by  tiie  ordinary  method  ,  a  deficiency 
of  aboHt  g  was  apparently  proved. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  ordinary 
mode  of  estimating  crops  may  lead  one  into 
error  by  underrating  the  true  value  of  a  manure, 
even  when  it  admits  a  certain  amount  of  value. 
Thus,  in  the  same  set  of  experiments  already  re- 
ferred to,  shcrpdnng  produced  12  bushels  of 
wheat  for  each  bushel  of  seed,  and  horse  dung 
produced  10  bushels,  thus  gi\ing  an  apparent 
advantage   of,',  only;  but   uhon    the   whent   was 
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analysecJ,  it  wai5  found  that  the  sheep  dung  had 
produced  a  grain  coiitainiii!^  33  per  cent,  ot"  gluten, 
whilst  that  grown  witli  Ijorse-diing  contained 
only  14  per  cent.,  so  that  the  real  superiority  of 
the  sheep-dung  over  the  horse-diuig  was  &s  390 
to  140,  or  more  tlian  2*  to  1  ;  so  that  had  the 
grain  heen  equally  rich  in  gluten,  the  return  for 
sheep-diing  being  12  bushels,  that  by  horse-dung 
would  not  have  exceeded  4^  bushels. 

Again,  pure  vegetable  matter  gave  a  return  of 
13  bushels  of  oats  lo  each  bushel  of  seed,  and 
horsc-ilung  gave  14  bushels,  so  that  here  the 
hor^e  (lung  would  be  considered  as  very  little 
better  than  pure  vegetable  matter  ;  but  chemical 
analysis  showed  that  the  former  specimen  con- 
tained only  3  per  cent,  of  gluten,  whilstthe  latter 
C(mtained  6^  per  cent,  of  this  highly  nutritious 
principle  ;  so  that  the  true  comparative  results  of 
the  manures  was  as  39  to  91,  or  not  mucli  more 
than  1  to  J.  Ifere,  again,  the  ordinary  method 
of  estimating  crops  made  a  manure  appear  to 
possess  scarcely  |,  of  its  re^l  value.  (See  Table 
II.)  The  same  may  be  said  of  various  other  ma- 
nures and  crops.  But  we  trust  we  have  already 
advanced  sufficient  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  crop,  in  every  in- 
stance wlicre  the  true  comparative  value  of  ama- 
nuic  is  re(|uired  to  be  ascertained. 

3.  We  now  propose  to  consider,  in  the  third 
place,  that  in  judging  of  new  impiovements  in  ge- 
neral, it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  ultimate  effect, 
whether  injurious  or  otherwise,  unless  the  enquirer 
is  assisted  by  the  man  of  science.  This  we  shall 
likewise  illustrate  by  example. 

It  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  that 
there  are  at  least  two  distinct  ways  in  which  ma- 
nures may  produce  crops.  1st,  It  may  itself  yield 
the  elements  of  the  crops,  and  hence,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  croj)  is  merely  the  manure  in  a  difterent 
fornr,.  Or,  2n(l,  It  may  enable  the  crops  to  obtain 
their  elementary  ingredients  with  greater  facility 
from  the  soil,  in  wliich  case,  of  course,  the  in- 
creased crop,  though  produced  through  the  agency 
of  the  manure,  is  really  obtained  at  the  expenceof 
the  soil. 

We  need  scarcely  observe,  that,  when  tlie  inter- 
est of  both  landlord  and  tenant  is  to  be  consulted, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  this  j)oint  be 
accurately  determined  ;  for,  however  large  the  re- 
turn obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  kinds  of  ma- 
nure may  be,  it  is  in  all  instances  obtained  by  an 
unfair  e.'ihaustion  of  the  soil.  Now,  here  again 
chemical  analysis  can  at  once  decide  the  ]>oint. 
We  know  what  elementary  substances  are  re- 
quired by  plants  ;  we  l<now,  moreover,  what  is 
generally  confaind  in  soil,  and  hence  we  can  at  all 
times  prove  by  analysis  whether  tlie  manure  is 
calculated  to  act  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
crop.  For  example,  supposp  a  crop  to  contain 
four  substances,  which  we  uiil  call  A,li,  C,  D,  of 
which  A  and  B  are  contained  abundantly  in  all 
soils,  but  C  D  are  more  rare,  and  always  in  much 
smaller  fjuantities.  If  we  analyse  a  niauure  well 
suited  for  the  croj),  and  find  it  to  contain  C  D, 
either  with  or  without  A  B,  we  at  once  pronounce 
it  an  excellent  manure  whicli  acts  directly  on  the 
crop,  and  hence  will  not  unduly  exhaust  the 
soil. 

if,  howevir,  the  soil  contains  small  quantities  of 
C  D,  combined  with  a  filth  substance  K,  which 
renders  ihein  difficultly  obtainable  by  plants,  and 
we  find  bv  analysing  the  manure  that  it  contains 
neither  ABC  nor  1),  but  is  composed  entirely  of 
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another  substance  X,  wliich  'is  of  itself  quite  iiseless 
to  the  crop,  but  which,  by  combining  with  C  and  1) 
existing  in  the  soil,  produce-s  compounds  C-X,  D- 
X,  which  are  easily  obtainable  by  tlie  crop  ;  we 
then  conclude,  that  while  X  will  in  all  probability 
give  remunerating  returns,  perhaps  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  still  it  is  unwise  to  employ  it  unless 
C  and  D  can  be  added  to  the  soil  at  will,  wiiliout 
incurring  any  gre.it  expense. 

The  above  case  is  far  from  being  a  rare  one,  and 
we  would  therefore  strongly  urge  upon  agricultu- 
rists the  nectssitv  of  having  all  new  manures  ana- 
lysed, even  after  practice  has  proved  them  to  be 
beneficial,  in  order  that  we  may  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  the  increased  returns  are  really  pro- 
duced directly  by  the  manure,  or  whether  they  are 
derived  entirely  from  the  soil.      (See  Table  III.) 

There  is  a  point  of  great  consequence  in  reference 
to  drainage,  which  serves  well  to  illustrate  our 
present  subject.  It  is  stated  by  many  practical 
men,  in  regard  to  tile-draining,  that  when  the  sub- 
soil consists  of  very  stiff  clay,  the  tile-soles  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  as  the  soles  are  somewhat 
costly,  the  farmers  are  willing  enough  to  give  them 
up,  es])ecially  when  they  find  that  others  have  done 
without  tbeni,  and  yet  their  drains  have  continued 
to  run  well  for  some  years.  If,  however,  the  opin- 
ion of  a  scientific  person  had  been  requested,  he 
would  at  once  have  stated,  that  unless  the  drains 
rested  on  the  surface  of  a  rock,  the  tile-soles  could 
in  no  instance  be  dispensed  with,  because,  as  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  justly  remarks,  "  There  are  vo  clatjs 
uhich  do  not  gruJiailu  soften,  under  the  united  in- 
Jiuence  of  air  and  running  water.  In  the  course  of 
ten  or  Jilteen  years,  the  stiffest  clays  will  soften  and 
allow  the  tile  to  sink,  and  many  very  much 
sooner.  The  jiassage  for  the  water  is  thus  gradually 
nariowed,  and  when  the  tile  has  sunk  a  couple  of 
inches,  the  whole  must  be  taken  up.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  drains  have  been  thus  laid  down,  both  in 
the  low  country  of  Scotland  and  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England,  which  have  now  become  nearly 
useless,  and  yet  the  system  still  goes  on."  This  is 
surely  a  point  of  far  too  great  importance  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  and  most  earnestly  do  we 
hope  that  farmers  and  proprietors  who  are  busily 
draining  their  properties,  will  take  timely  warning 
from  these  valuable  hints  of  Professor  Johnston,  and 
will  not  causelessly  waste  thousands  of  pounds  in 
the  end,  to  save  a  few  units  in  the  beginning. 

Finally,  we  would  say  a  word  about  the  forming 
of  plantations,  and  the  selecting  the  trees  for  each 
particular  district.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  trees,  unlike  crops,  are  to  remain  for  an 
unlimited  time,  so  that,  when  once  planted,  they  are 
expected  to  thrive  for  jierhaps  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  on  this  account,  proprie'ors  are  willing  to 
lay  out  a  considerable  amount  lif  capital  upon  plan- 
tations, in  the  hopes  of  abundant  returns  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  How  important,  therefore, 
must  it  be  in  all  cases,  to  take  every  precaution 
against  failure,  which,  in  this  instance,  ii:ust  be  at- 
tended with  great  pecuniary  loss. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  few,  if  any,  forest-frees 
confine  their  roots  to  the  soii,  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  extending  more  or  less  deeply  info  the  sub- 
soil ;  and  what  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  im- 
portant, it  has  been  proved  that  trees  growing  in  an 
unkindly  soil  either  die  out,  or,  if  the  soil  contains  a 
minute  3up])ly  of  all  that  they  recpiire,  they  send 
nearly  their  whole  strength  to  the  roots,  which 
travel  to  great  distances  in  all  directions,  in  search 
of  a  sufficiency  of  those  ingredients  of  which  they 
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can  obtain  only  a  very  minute  supply  at  each  parti- 
cular spot ;  since,  however,  it  is  the  stem  and  not 
the  root  wbich  is  in  raost  cases  turned  to  a  profit- 
able account,  the  strength  of  the  sap  being  expended 
upon  the  root,  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with 
loss.  Very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  regarding 
tlie  chemical  analysis  of  forest-trees,  but  what  has 
been  accomplished  goes  to  prove  that  the  ashes  of 
different  trees  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that 
soils  capable  of  bringing  one  kind  to  the  greatest 
perfection  may  entirely  fail  to  support  others.  'i"his 
being  the  case,  it  is  surely  a  want  of  foresight  in  a 


proprietor  to  plant  perhaps  hundreds  of  acres  of 
certain  trees,  before  he  lias  determined  by  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  whether  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  thriving  plantation,  or  whe- 
ther some  other  tree  might  not  be  better  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate. 

I  must  now,  however,  conclude  these  hurried  ob- 
servations, trusting  tliat  I  have  succeeded,  in  some 
degree,  in  pointing  out  to  members  of  this  society  a 
{ew  of  the  important  services  likely  to  accrue  to 
practical  agriculture  by  the  more  extended  applica« 
tion  of  chemical  analysis. 


TABLE   I. 
Comparative  Effects  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Saltpetre. 


ExPCniMENT  AT   Erskine,   1841. 


Crop. 


Hav, 


Hay, 


Manure  employed. 


r      Nitrate  of  soda,  120  lb.  "> 

'       Nitrate  of  potass,  120  lb.       J 
^      Common  salt,  5  bushels,       j 


{ 


Common  salt,  b  bushel?, 
Nitrate  of  soda,  120  lbs. 
Nitrate  of  potass,  120  lb. 


Soil. 


Light  soil,  with  sub- 
soil   gravel. 


Clay,  with   subsoil 
clay. 


Increase  per  acre.  Comparative  value. 


Ton.  cwt.  qrs.  lb. 

10  0       0 

0  16  3     24 

0  11  3     24 

0       6  3     24 

0       9  14 

0  10  0       0 


Cwt.  qrs.  lb.     . 
3       0       4      iM 


} 


0 
2     24 


Dr.    DaUBENV's     ExrERIMENT. 

Crop. 

Manure  employed. 

Soil. 

Produce  per  acre. 

Coraparativevalue. 

Wheat 

f     Nitrate  of  potass,  1  cwt.      ~1 
^       Nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.            > 
\_     Nothing.                                  J 

Clay,  with    subsoil 
stiff  clay. 

Busb.  lb.    Straw. 
51     48     520  lb. 
27'     12     432    .. 
27     36     421    .. 

Bush.  lb.    Straw. 
4     36       88  1b. 
0       0       11    .. 
0     24         0   .. 

TABLE  ir. 
Comparative  Effects  of  different  Manures. 


Manure. 


Produce  from  1  bushel 
of  seed. 


Oats. 


i  Bush. 

Night  soil j  f  14^ 

Cow-dung \l6 

Sheep-dung  

Horse-dung I  J  14 

Vegetable  matter }  |^  13 


Wheat. 


Bush. 


{! 


Amount  of  Gluten  per 
cent. 


Oats. 


Bush. 

1  n 


Wheat. 


Bush. 


33  \ 
14/ 


Comparative  value. 


Apparent.  Real. 


as 
14*  to  16 


12    to  10 
14    to  IS 


12  to  9 
nearly. 
2|  to  I 

2  to  1 


TABLE  III. 


Composition  of  Soil. 

Case  I. 
Composition  of  Crop. 

Composition  of  Manure. 

A,  B,  abundantly. 

C,  D,  in  small  quantity. 

A,  6.  abundantly. 

(C,  E)  not  easily  obtained  by  plants. 
(D,  E)  but  rendered  so  by  combina- 
tion with  X  instead  of  E. 

A,  B,  C,  D. 

Case   II. 
A,  B,  C    D. 

'  b'  c'  d'  /  s^^^"^"'  manures,  which 
""^    a'/i't^'/^o    iiot  to  fairly    exhaust 

" "'  c;  v-y-  »»"• 

X   gives  good  crops^   but    exhausts   the 
soil. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT 
EDINBURGH. 

EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

In  reply  to  a  subscriber,  who  dates  from  Bel- 
fast, and  complains  of  our  abridged  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  we 
have  to  state  that  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  for 
implements  was  accidentally  omitted,  but  will  be 
found  below.  We  did  net  give  a  report  of  the 
speeches,  &c.  at  the  dinner,  because  we  did  not 
notice  anything  in  them  of  a  sufficiently  practical 
and  useful  nature  to  require  being  permanently 
recorded.  Our  space  being  limited,  we  are  there- 
fore desirous  of  making  the  most  profitable  use  of 
our  pages,  and  cannot  at  all  times  occupy  them 
with  the  mere  complimentary  and  loyal  speeches 
and  toasts,  &c.,  which  are  usually  given  at  all  so- 
cieties, and  fully  reported  in  the  local  papers. 

In  regard  to  the  implements  exhibited,  the  num- 
ber was  considerably  greater  than  on  most 
former  occasions,  being  200,  and  presented  for 
exhibition  by  GO  individuals.  The  Judges  found  it 
difficult  to  enter  into  details  connected  with  so  nu- 
merous examples  of  mechanism  ;  and  they  found 
it  impossible  to  propose  rewards  from  the  funds 
allotted  to  this  branch  in  the  least  degree  corres- 
ponding with  the  merits  of  the  inventions,  or  the 
expences  incurred  by  the  ingenious  artizans  who 
produced  them.  All  that  they  could,  therefore,  do 
was  only  to  advert  in  general  terms  to  the  instru- 
ments and  machines  produced,  and  to  suggest  a 
few  premiums,  indicating  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  of  the  relative  merits  which  certain  of 
them  possess.  The  following  premiums  the 
Judges  propose  should  be  awarded : — I'o  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Alexander,  Taylorton,  near  Stirling,  for 
Implements  for  Cutting  Drains  — a  Silver  Medal. 
To  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  Bridge  of  Earn,  for  an 
Iron  Drain  Plough — a  Silver  J\Iedal.  To  Mr. 
James  Barclay,  Morton,  Kirknewton,  for  a  Ma- 
chine for  Slicing  J'urnips,  to  be  worked  either 
with  manual  labour,  or  by  being  attached  to  a 
cart — Two  and  a  Half  Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  John 
Colton,  Athelstaneford,  for  a  Turnip  Slicer,  to  be 
attached  to  a  cart — Two  Sovereigns.  'Jo  Mr. 
James  Kirkwood,  agricultural  implement  maker, 
Tranent,  for  a  Turnip  Slicer,  to  be  attached  to  a 
cart — Three  Sovereigns,  i'o  Mr.  William  Stone, 
Lawton,  near  Jedburgh,  for  a  Machine  for  Cutting 
Turnips,  to  be  attached  to  a  common  cart — Two 
Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  William  Blurion,  Fieldhall, 
near  Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire,  for  his  Revolving 
Cheese-drying  Frame — Three  Sovereigns.  To 
Mr.  James  Inglis,  Macbichill,  near  Noblehouse, 
for  his  Double  Paring  Plough  and  Harrow — Three 
Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  Robert  Law,  Shettlestone, 
near  Glasgow,  for  his  Single  Turnip  Sowing  Ma- 
chine— Two  Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  Peter  M'Pherson, 
Norton  Place,  Edinburgh,  for  his  Turnip  Sowing 
Machine— Three  Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  George  Pon- 
ton, Groughfoot,  near  Edinburgh,  for  a  Plough 
calculated  to  pare  the  surface  and  throw  it  into 
furrow — One  Sovereign.  To  Messrs.  T.  and  W. 
Smith,  agricultural  machine  makers,  St.  Ninians, 
Stirling,  for  a  Turnip  and  Bone-dust  Sowing  Ma- 
cbine — fhree  Sovereigns.  To  Mr.  Peter  Thom- 
son, Peffennill,  near  Edinburgh,  for  a  Machine  for 
Depositing  Soot — Four  Sovereigns.  To  Mr. 
Walls,  Carclne,  Rozell,  near  Ayr,  for  a  Double 
Wrist  Subsoil  Plough  for  Green  Crops — Two  So- 
vereigns.    To  Mr.    George    Johnston,    Newton 


Stewart,  for  an  Improved  Winnowing  Machine — 
Four  Sovereigns. 

The  Judges  commended  the  following  Imple= 
ments  and  Machines,  viz.: — The  Model  of  the 
Patent  Machine  of  Mr.  John  Ainslie,  Redheugh, 
for  the  making  of  Drain  Tiles.  The  specimens  of 
Axes  and  other  Tools  and  Implements  by  Messrs. 
A.  Carrack  and  Sons,  Fisherrow.  The  specimens 
of  Ploughs  by  Mr.  James  Hunter,  implement 
maker,  Edinburgh.  'J'he  Patent  Cast-steel  Spades 
and  Shovels  and  other  Implements  by  Messrs. 
Redpath,  Brown,  and  Co.,  Candlemaker  Row, 
Edinburgh.  Examples  of  Iron  Field-gates,  Iron 
Hurdles,  and  specimens  of  Wire  Work,  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Young,  128,  Higri  Street, 
Edinburgh,  on  account  of  their  cheapness  and  good 
workmanship.  Fences,  and  other  specimens  of 
Iron  Work,  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith  and  Son, 
wire-workers,  High  Street,  Edinburgh.  Improved 
Patent  Reaping  Hooks,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Sorby 
and  Sons,  Sheffield.  The  valuable  collection  of 
Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Stirling,  compre- 
hending upwards  of  forty-si.x  articles,  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  the  following: — Subsoil  and 
Furrow  Plough,  suitable  to  small  farmers  ;  Sidey's 
Manure  and  Turnip  Drill  for  droi)ping  the  manure 
and  seeds  at  given  intervals.  Various  machines 
and  mechanical  inventions,  by  Mr.  Smith,  Deans- 
ton;  amongst  which  were  his  Chain  Webb  Harrows, 
chiefly  for  the  harrowing  in  of  grain,  grass,  and 
clover  seeds.  By  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Hugh 
Morton,  agricultural  implement  makers,  Leith 
Walk,  consisting  of  various  implements  and  ma- 
chines, well  adapted  to  useful  practice.  By 
Messrs.  Slight  and  Co.,  agricultural  implement 
makers,  Leith  Walk,  various  well  constructed 
machines  and  implements.  By  ^Mr.  James 
Wilkie,  Uddingstone,  near  Glasgow,  his  Swing 
Plough,  Subsoil  Plough,  and  other  implements. 


SCOTCH    FARMING   IN    THE 
LOTHIANS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 
Nnrlhclife,  Sept.  9ih,  1842. 

Dkar  Sir, — Now  that  parliamentary  warfaie  is 
over,  and  the  din  of  arms  and  of  special  constables 
is  subsiding,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers,  more  especially  the  agricultural  por^ 
tion  of  them,  to  peruse  the  notes  I  have  made  during 
my  late  visit  to  the  Lothians,  a  visit  which  I  made 
solely  for  farming  purposes. 

The  Lotlians  comprise,  I  believe,  tLe  counties  of 
Edinburgh,  Haddington,  and  Linlithgow,  and  have 
latterly  become  celebrated  for  the  superior  system 
of  cultivation  carried  on,  tlie  llourisbiug  condition  of 
the  farmers,  and  the  high  rate  at  which  the  land  is 
leased. 

Considering  the  fate  of  the  corn  laws  to  be  sealed, 
and  all  unequal  protection  to  the  landed  interest 
about  to  be  withdrawn,  I  was  anxious,  both  as  a 
landlord  and  a  farmer,  to  prepare  for  the  state  of 
things  which  such  a  change  might  produce  ;  more 
particularly  as  a  farmer,  to  prepare  myself,  by  in- 
creased skill  and  economy  in  tho  management  of  my 
farm,  for  the  keener  competition  and  lower  prices, 
which  the  free  introduction  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce  must  establish. 

I  may  perhaps  just  mention,  that  my  farm  is  in 
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tlie  county  of  Hertford,  and  consists  of  500  acres. 
It  is  conilucted  on  the  best  system  current  20  or  25 
years  a^o,  vei'y  superior  to  anything  in  these  pails, 
and  my  bailiff  was  brought  up  in  the  Lotliians  ;  but 
aware  that  we  liave  been  stationary,  whilst  else- 
where, as  in  Scolland,  a  rapid  progress  has  been 
g'oinj^  on,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  actual  stale 
oC  farming  where  it  had  made  the  greatest  advance, 
and  with  this  view  desired  him  to  give  me  the  meet- 
ing at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  July  last.  Owing 
to  the  ki'idncss  of  a  friend  who  understood  farming- 
well  liimself,  and  had  an  extensive  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  farmers,  1  was  enabled  to  visit  a  num- 
ber of  farms  of  various  descriptions,  and  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  farmers  themselves  in  freedom  and 
confidence. 

It  would  be  uninteresting'  to  the  general  reader, 
■were  I  even  competent  to  do  it,  whicli  I  am  not,  to 
enter  minutely  into  details  :  those  capable  of  under- 
standing them  should  visit  the  country  ;  and,  whe- 
ther tiipy  do  so  on  a  tour  of  profit  or  amusement, 
they  will  be  most  amply  repaid. 

'i'lie  general  conviction  which  remains  upon  my 
mind  is  this,  that  with  a  system  equal  to  that  of  the 
Lothians,  established  throughout  England,  landlords 
might  receive  double  rents,  farmers  be  rich  and  pros- 
perous, and  the  country  be  rendered,  for  two  gene, 
rations,  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  notwith- 
standing an  abolition  of  all  protective  duties.  I  am 
confident  the  agricultural  produce  of  Englan<l,  Wales, 
and  the  West  of  Scotland,  miglit  be  doubled  ;  and 
that  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  be  tripled,  and  this 
without  any  material  addition  to  tlio  agricultural  po- 
j)ulation. 

The  Lothian  farms  consist  each  of  from  200  to 
500  Scotch  acres,  the  Scotch  acre  being  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  English  statute  acre  ;  and  1  shall 
lini't  my  remarks  to  the  current  acre  of  tiie  Lothians, 
not  knowing  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  common 
measure  of  Scolland,  Some  fi'w  farms  are  rallier 
smaller,  cliieflv  tliose  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  stock  for  tiie 
purpose  of  manure,  and  some  i'ew  are  larger,  where 
stock  IS  fattened  for  market ;  but  a  farm  of  300  to 
5O0  acres  is,  by  common  consent,  the  utmost  which 
one  farmer  is  thoui;ht  capable  of  managing  himself, 
just  as  a  concern  of  500  looms  is  considered,  in  this 
country,  enough  for  the  personal  superintendence  of 
one  man. 

The  farm  buildings  are  small,  compact,  and  si- 
ttiated  near  tiie  centre  of  tlie  farm,  and  have  always 
a  sleain  enn'tnc  of  six  to  eight-Lorse  jiower  for  thrasli- 
iiig  and  oilier  purposes.  Tlie  corn  is  put  uj)  in 
stacks  in  a  staclv-vard,  near  the  thrashing  marhine  ; 
the  stacks  being  of  such  a  size  as  that  one  may  fur- 
nish a  day's  work  for  the  thrashing  machine.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  farm-yarii  is  the  (1  willing  of  the 
greeve  or  biiliff ;  for  every  farmer  keeps  a  bailiff, 
who  superintends  every  thing  on  the  farm,  and  is 
cognizant  of  every  thing  that  goes  in  or  out  of  the 
farm  buildings. 

A  fact  which  struck  Hie  much  was,  that  the  greeve 
received  only  one  ^lulliii^  a  week  more  than  (he 
ploughman.  The  explanation  given  me  is  equally 
remaikable,  that  every  man  on  the  farm  has  know- 
ledge enough  for  the  situation  of  greeve;  but  ihat 
cverv  man  has  not  the  quiilific,aii<ins  which  fit  him 
i'or  the  management  of  other  men,  or  peih;qis  is  not 
snflficieiitiv  trustvvoithy  (or  so  resjiotisdilu  a  silualion. 
That  the  requisite  knowledge  for  conducting  a  farm 
of  500  acres  may  bu  had  for  I'^s.  a  week  (the  wages 
of  a  plougVunan ),  and  that  Is.  extra  will  command 
the  extra  (jualificalions  for  a  bailiff,  speak  elo(iuonlly 


what  education  lias  done  for  the  peasantry  of  this 
part  of  Scotland.  I  found  the  greevcs  universally 
clever,  acute,  and  sensible  ;  and  their  minds  open  to 
what  was  passing  in  the  world,  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  farm  or  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  farmer's  dwelling-house  is  generally  a  litile 
in  front  of  the  tarm  buildings,  a  neat,  comfortable 
house,  with  kitchen  and  flower  garden  attached. 

The  farmers  themselves  are  men  of  much  sujierior 
education,  manners,  and  style  of  living,  to  the  pos- 
sibly equally  wealthy  ones  of  the  farming  counties 
of  England,  even  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk,  where 
the  farms  are  of  about  efjual  extent  with  those  of  the 
Lothians.  As  a  class,  they  would  compare  more 
with  master  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  so  keen 
and  pushing.  Few  of  them  are  without  a  handsome 
phaeton  for  the  use  of  the  ftMiiale  members  of  their 
family  ;  they  are  all  of  most  hospitable  habits;  and  jj 
1  was  informed  that,  excepting  (or  a  month  at  seed  ^ 
time,  and  the  same  at  harvest,  they  Lave  company 
at  home,  or  dine  out,  at  least  three  times  a  week. 
One  feature  throughout  the  Lothian  farms  may  be 
remarked — a  ^recit  vnijormiti/  in  tlie  quality  of  the  crops. 
Not  as  elsewhere,  here  a  good  furiner,  and  there  a 
bad  one  ;  here  a  failing  crop,  there  a  middling  one; 
and  here  again  a  finer  one  ;  but  nearly  all  tlie  same, 
showing  that  farming  is  there  reduced  to  a  science, 
leaving  nothing  uncertain  but  the  sciisoks,  and  which, 
affecting  all  nearly  alike,  do  not  materially  affect  the 
uniformity  I  speak  of. 

The  present  season  has  been  remarkably  favour- 
able in  the  Lothians,  as  a  whole,  though  somewhat 
too  dry.  The  wheat  would  average  about  five  (luar- 
ters  to  the  acre  ;  and  in  the  70  or  80  acres  on  the 
same  farm,  it  would  somoiimes  be  difficult  to  point 
out  a  square  yard  which  carried  more,  or  fewer,  ears 
than  the  rest  of  the  field. 

The  farms  are  divided  into  fields  of  fron)  20  to  50 
acres  each  ;  the  hedges  are  clipl  low  and  thin,  and 
the  diuhes  covered  in,  so  as  to  occupy  as  little 
sfiace  as  possible,  'i'here  are  no  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows, and  i'ew  furrows  in  the  land,  all  beintr  Ixid 
down  flat;  and  ihus,  between  one  thing  and  another, 
the  entire  area  of  the  farm  is  made  productive,  and 
the  expense  of  fences  and  gales  is  reduced  to  a  mi- 
iiiiiium. 

Another  thing  worth  noting  is,  that  permanent 
grai?3,  either  as  meadow  or  jiasture,  is  unknown,  or 
nearly  so;  the  only  hay,  or  pasture,  is  derived  Irani 
artificial  grass,  sown  in  the  regular  rotation  of  crop, 
and  which  remains  two  or  three  years  down,  and  is 
then  ploughed  up  and  followed  hy  oats.  The  crops 
of  artificial  grass  were  extremely  heavy.  J  counted, 
in  one  field  of  16  acres,  no  less  than  'J3k  sl-eep,  from 
150  to  200  of  which  had  been  on  (lie  land  since  the 
1stofA|)ril.  On  anoliier  (arm,  a  firld  of  (he  same 
size  hiid  on  it  20  cows  ;  atid  in  both  the  (eed.cbieflv 
white  clover,  was  abundant,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  rent  of  the  Lothian  farms  is  from  51.  10s.  to 
7/  perii'ue;  and  these  high  rents  the  farmers  not 
only  pay,  hut  thrive  vpon  ;  indeed,  a  more  thriving 
set  of  mpu  I  never  met  with.  They  are  enabled  to 
pa}'  these  rents  and  th'ive  ;  partly  '>V  '''C  hcnui  crops 
arisi)ig  from  skilj'iil  cvllivnlion,  and  partly  by  economy 
of  nuinogentent  in  every  dejiariment.  Actual  wages, 
however,  are  as  high  as  in  Kngland,  namely — lOs. 
tolls,  a  week  for  a  common  hibourer  ;  12s.  for  a 
jdouichinan,  and  9d.  a  day  for  women  ;  ten  hours  (o 
iJie  day.  As  to  (he  great  aaoiiut  of  produce,  it  niust 
be  reiiieiubered  that  all  t'.ie  la>,d  is  iimki  thepLniffh. 
Five  quarters  of  wheat  are  reckoned  a  good  average; 
but  some  fields  turn  out  six  to  the  acre.  Ten  or 
eleven  (juarters  of  oas,  eight  to  ten  Ions  of  potatoes. 
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and  26  (o  30  tons  of  turnips,  are  reckoned  good  fair 
crops.  Economy  of  managenient  is  shown  in  many 
vrays  :  — 

1.  In  tbe  position  and  quality  of  farm  buildings, 
in  havin<j  no  land  lying  idle  or  unproductive,  and  in 
ihe  use  of  mncliines  and  horses,  instead  of  manual 
labour,  wherever  circumstances  admit  of  it. 

2.  I5y  confining-  attention  to  as  few  points  as  pos- 
sible. Thus,  instfnd  of  buying  a  stock  to  feed  off 
the  grass  during-  the  two  years  ihe  land  is  seeded 
down,  it  is  let  off  to  stock  feeders  or  butchers,  at 
generally  about  61.  per  annum  the  acre,  and  the  far- 
mer's atlention  and  capital  is  thereby  saved  from 
distraction  and  division.  They  contract,  in  like 
manner,  to  supply  turnips,  or  both  stalls  and  tur- 
nips, &c.,  for  the  winter,  at  so  much  the  ton  for 
turnips,  or  at  so  much  the  head,  to  ihe  stock-feeder ; 
and  so  the  stock-feeder,  in  his  turn,  becomes  limited 
to  bis  own  peculiar  brf.nch  of  business.  The  d;iiry- 
jnan,  in  the  same  way,  hires  tbe  fields  in  grass  by 
the  ye-ar,  or  for  the  summer,  and  contracts  for  his 
turnips  during  the  winter;  thus  attending  to  nothing 
but  his  cows,  which,  by-the-bye,  he  scrupulously 
milks  three  times  a  day,  for  at  least  half  the  year.  In 
a  similar  spirit  also, "instead  of  getting  up 'his  pota- 
toes himself,  and  uii/t  a  fork  mis  done  loith  us.  the 
Lothian  farmer  sells  his  crop  of  potatoes  at  14/.  or 
VO/.  per  acre,  according  to  the  crop  and  state  of 
markets,  to  a  dealer.  The  farmer  then  turns  up  the 
potatoes  with  the  plough  ;  the  dealer  appears  with  a 
hundred  women  and  children,  and  sacks  and  scales  ; 
and  the  whole  crop  is  transferred  from  the  field  to 
the  market,  or  shipped  for  London,  in  one-fenih  the 
time,  and  at  one-tenth  the  expense,  which  would  he 
required  in  England. 

3.  Economy  in  the  use  and  keep  of  horses  :  such 
an  abuse  as  three  hones  to  a  plough,  excei)t  to  the 
subsoil  plough,  is  unknown,  'ihe  universal  comple- 
ment for  100  acres,  I  found  to  be  two  pair  of  horses, 
two  ploughmen,  one  labourer  ;  the  number  of  women 
and  children  varying  with  the  particular  crop,  per- 
haps six  or  eight  during  the  season. 

In  this  small  allowance  of  h  .rses,  it  must  he  re- 
membered, that  the  whole  100  acres  is  arable,  there 
being  no  permanent  pasture. 

The  winter  keep  of  the  horses  is  a  mixture  ofhalf- 
chojjped  straw, or  chopped  anything,  and  half-steamed 
turnips  or  potatoes  ;  and  this  feed  is  found  not  only 
much  cheaper  than  hay  and  oats,  hut  the  horses  are 
kept  in  better  condition,  and  enjov  better  health. 
Mo  horses  could  look  in  finer  condition  than  they 
did,  without  exception. 

All  the  Lothinn  farms  are  held  on  19  ijcars'  lease:, 
and  tlie  rents  wholly,  or  partly,  earn  real!,  vising 
and  falling  with  the'  yearly  fluctuations  of  the  price 
of  corn.  The  tendency  of  a  corn  rent  I  conceve  to 
be  to  throw  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a  farni' — that 
arising  from  au  alteration  of  corn-hfws,  fci-  ex.implo 
—upon  the  landlord  instead  of  the  tenant. 

Without  a   long   lease,  the  farmeis  would  not  l.iy 

out  their  capital    in   the  free   manner   they  now  do  ; 

and  with  a  long  lease,  they  feel  indeptndent  of  their 

landlords,  more  as  if  thev  were  th.e  actuul  prdprie- 

tors,   and    altogether    hold    themselves    higher,  and 

with   good    reason,    than  the   most  wealthy    of  our 

English  farmers. 

'■      111  consequence  of  this  independence,  and    part 

''ownership  as  it  were,  of  their  farms,  nicn  of  inuch 

'"superior  rank,  education,  and  capital  engage  in  the 

•  business  of  farming,  th-.m  is  the  case  iii    Knglarid, 

■oriixlced  than  ever  will  be   the  case   in  Evyland, 

'under  (xisling  circumstances. 

'1  he  foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  Scotch 


farming  is  the  system  of  thorough  draining:  and 
so  essential  is  this  considered,  that  most  of  the 
land  is  deemed  unworthy  of  being  fanned  at  all, 
until   it  has  undergone  this  operation. 

Thorough  draining  is  a  series  of  drains, of  tiles  or 
broken  stones,  made  at  regular  distances,  from  1.5 
to  ,'^)0  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  over  the  whole  field.  This  may  he 
called  the  new  system  of  draining,  as  opposed  to 
the  old  one  of  cutting  a  few  deep  drains  where 
springs  actually  show  themselves,  and  which  mode 
of  draining  is  now,  I  beleive,  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  best  farm.ers.  For  minute  directions  on 
this,  and  other  branches  of  the  subject.  1  refer  to 
the  hook  of  Professor  Low  on  Scotch  husbandry, 
which  is  considered  the  best  authority.  [  will 
mei-ely  remark,  that  it  is  advisable,  in  every  case, 
to  lay  the  drains  in  the  old  furrows,  not  acioss 
them  ;  and  the  drains  themselves  shouhl  be  from 
Ifi  to  18  inches  deep.  When  made  with  stones, 
the  top  of  the  drain  may  be  brought  nearer  the 
surface  than  is  ?afe  with  tiles,  and  also  when  the 
land  is  for  permanent  grass,  than  when  intended 
for  arable;  but  I  believe  the  tops,  even  of  stone 
drains  on  grass  lands,  should  be  at  least  tv/elve 
inches  below  the  suiface  of  the  ground,  and  that 
tile  drains,  in  arable  land,  should  not  apjiroach  the 
surface  nearer  than  18  or  20  inches. 

The  sums  spending  at  piesentin  Scotland  upon 
thorough  draining  are  immense.  It  will  he  seen, 
in  the  following  notes  of  the  farms  I  visited,  that 
one  farmer  had  laid  out  1,800/.  in  ihorough  diain- 
ing  alone,  during  the  two  first  years  of  his  lease. 
I  will  now  put  down  two  extracts  from  my  notes 
of  the  farms  I  visited,  and  shall  call  them  by  dif- 
ferent numbers,  that  the  actual  farms  may  not  be 
recognised :  — 

No.  1.  Meadow  land  in  small  holdings,  where 
the  common  sewers  of  the  town  discharge  ;  one  or 
two  miles  from  Edinburgh  :  the  grass  constantly 
cut  and  taken  into  town  for  cows  and  horses  :  rent 
15/.  per  acre. 

No.  '2.  At  two  miles  from  town,  with  amjile  sup- 
ply of  town  manure  — potatoes  and  turnips  cairied 
daily  to  Edinburgh  for  sale  :  rent  71.  per  acre. 

No.  ;5.  Farm  .SIO  acres:  old  lease  of  ly  years 
lately  expired  :  old  rent  1,700/.,  or  .5/.  jier  acre. 
Thefarmer  took  18,000/.  to  20,000/.  and  lias  just 
bought  a  handsome  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  he  is  improving,  'i'his  farju  is  relet,  on  a 
new  Icasefor  19  years,  at  arcnt  o/'2,0G0/.  orGl.jicr 
acre. 

No.  1.  200  acres,  at  three  miles  from  Fdinljurgh  : 
rent  1,000/.  to  l,20t)/.— Thrashing  machine,  with 
dressers,  and  finishers,  on  most  approved  p  inciple, 
made  by  Carlow,  of  Linny  Port,  Costorjihine, 
Edinburgh,  cost  85/.  exclusive  of  geeiing  ;  steam 
engine,  six  horses'  power,  complete,  for  120/.  of 
Edinburgh  manufacture.  Last  year  tbe  crop  of 
wheat  on  this  farm  reached  six  quarters  to  the  acre, 
and  the  whole  was  sold  at  80s.  per  quarter.  Con- 
tracts with  blacksmith  at  'M.  per  annum  for  each 
])air  of  horses,  inclnding  shoeing,  getr,  plough  and 
cart  rc])airs,  but  no  renewal.  Laid  by  last  year 
7  00/.  besides  living. 

Nos.  5  and  6.  In  one  haiul,  or  at  least  under  one 
management.  Last  year  and  this  together  has 
spent  1,800/.  in  draining  alone:  this  done  uith 
broken  stones,  which  seems  genei  ally  jireferred  ; 
is  no!,  only  cl-.e.iper,  hut  ninre  durab!c,  tl;nn  tiles. 
When  tiles  are  used,  al-.vii\sput  flats  or  jians  for 
tbeiu  to  rest  on.  Draining  here  varies  from  18  to 
60  feet  between  drains.  " 
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For  seeding  down  1  bushel  ofr3'e  grassy 
8  lb.  red  clover,  f 

4  .,  white.  >peiacrc. 

4  „  yellow.or trefoil,-' 

If  intended  to  lie  down  three  years,  or  indeed 
two,  reverse  the  quantities  of  red  and  white  clover. 
Lets  his  grass,  and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  his 
turnips  with  a  dairymai. 

No.  7.  500  acres  :  rent  1,750/.  seven  miles  from 
Edinburgh. — Too  far  from  town  to  benefit,  like  the 
other  farms,  and  a  stifFer  quality  of  land;  grows 
less  potatoes  and  turnips,  but  very  fine  beans,  and 
obliged  to  keep  stock.  General  stock  for  fatting, 
three-year  old  Angus  breed,  but  some  cross  of 
the  Caithness  cow  and  short-horn  bull,  quite  fat 
at  two  years  old.  Best  manure,  half  rape,  half 
dung;  only  good  when  used  with  dung;  buys 
whole  cargoes  of  rape.  The  gentleman  who  farms 
this,  and  his  two  brothers,  pay  together 4, 500/. rent. 

No.  8.  300  acres  :  20  miles  from  Edinburgh. — 
Much  draining  going  on.  The  first  crop  of  tur- 
nips this  farm  had  ever  borne,  being  stitf  land;  they 
looked  promising. 

Price  of  large  tiles,  50s.  per  1,000,  14  inches  long. 
Ditto      small,  32s.  ,,  ,, 

Manure  rape,  10  cwt.  t 

Dong,  8  tons  }P"''^^'"^' 
Fattens   40  oxen.    The   three-yearold   Highland 
oxen  fatten  In  four  months. 

No.  9.  300  or  350  acres;  25  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh :  retit  about  1,200/. — Farmer  absent ;  and, 
being  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  greeve  was  not 
comncnnicative,  thinking  we  were  looking  at  the 
farm  for  ourselves.  70  acres  in  wheat,  about  h\ 
quarters  to  the  acre,  and  exactly  equal  over 
every  inch  of  the  field.  The  farm  nearly  without 
a  fence,  and  almost  every  yard  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Procures  a  good  deal  of  manure 
from  sea  weed,  being  not  far  from  the  shore. 

No.  10.  A  farm,  or  we  should  call  it,  an  estate, 
of  GfO  acres,  late  purchased  for  70,000/.  without  a 
single  attraction  of  any  kind  but  to  a  farmer.  The 
proprietor  has  just  laid  out  about  5,000/.  in  a  new 
steading,  or  farm  buildings,  compact  and  com- 
plete, containing  stalls  for  25  horses,  8-horse  steam 
engine,  and  every  possible  convenience  for  car- 
rying on  so  large  a  concern.  It  contains  nume- 
rous pens  for  stock-feeders,  the  farm  to  supply 
them  with  turnips  for  winter,  and  grass  for  sum- 
mer ;  but  it  is  not  intended,  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, to  meddle  with  stock  themselves,  with- 
out necessity,  following  out  the  plan  of  attending 
only  to  one  branch  of  business. 

'J"he  general  course  of  cropping  in  the  Lothians 
seems  to  be  — wheat  after  summer  fallow,  or  not ; 
turnips  or  potatoes  ;  barley,  seeds  ;  down  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  as  circumstances  vary  ;  oats. 
When  farther  from  town  manure,  and  land  stiffer, 
a  crop  of  beans  and  peas  is  taken.  In  the  East  Lo- 
thians we  saw  comparatively  few  potatoes,  whilst  in 
the  West  Lothians  it  appears  to  be  the  grand  crop. 

The  best  approximation  I  could  come  to,  as  to 
the  division  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  a  farm  gives — 

Rent 33  per  cent. 

Expenses 47      do. 

Profit  and  Interest 20      do. 

100 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a  somewhat 
unconnected  way,  the  result  of  my  observations  on 
the  Lothian  farming  ;  where  high  reiits,  high  profits, 
and  a  well-paid  and  contented  peasantry,  are  all  seen 
combined  in  a  pleasing  vnion. 


There  ig  as  wide  a  difference  between  the  system 
existing  there,  and  in  these  parts  of  England,  as 
between  that  pursued  in  the  small  detached  spin- 
ning mills  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  what  is  now 
practised  in  the  first-rate  factories. 

It;  is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  upon,  how  this  improved  system  of 
cultivation  can  be  introduced  into  England,  par- 
ticularly into  our  own  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties .'  Where  are  the  landlords  ready  to  grant  a 
nineteen  years'  lease  T  Where  the  faruiers  of 
sufficient  intelligence  and  capital  to  manage  suc- 
cessfully 500  acres,  and  willing  and  able  to  lay  out 
1000/.  to  1,800/.  in  drainingalone,  during  the  two 
first  years  of  their  leases  7  Where  the  ploughman 
educated  enough  to  convert  into  bailiffs,  on  such 
farms,  for  an  extra  shilling  a  week  ? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  the  sriperior  and  more 
practical  education  of  the  Scotch  has  been  at  the 
bottom  (if  the  improved  state  of  things.  Education 
has  given  the  knowledge  which  has  enabled  them 
to  apply  their  capital  with  success,  and  to  extract 
from  the  landowner  the  long  lease  which  enables 
them  to  invest  their  capital  with  safety  as  well  as 
success. 

I  may,  in  concluding,  mention  a  suggestion  re- 
peatedly made  to  me,  that,  instead  of  sending  for 
Scotch  bailiffs,  who  have  many  difficulties  and 
prejudices  to  contend  with  among  strangers,  the 
English  landowner  should  send  intelligent  young 
men  to  Scotland  to  spend  a  year  or  two  upon  the 
farms  there,  and  so  acquire  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, and  who  would,  on  their  return  to  their  own 
neighbourhoods,  be  better  received  than  a  stranger, 
and  have  greater  facilities  for  introducing  another 
system. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  remarks,  which 
may  perhaps  not  be  altogether   without  value, 
I  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

Robert  Hyde  Greg. 


We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  first  decided 
symptom  of  the  shaking  and  crumbling  down  of 
that  renowned  fabric,  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
England.  The  Government  contract  for  beef  and 
])ork  has  been  taken  by  German  firms  at,  itajipears, 
just  about  42d.  per  lb.  for  the  pork,  and  4^d.  for 
the  beef — the  tierce  being  3001bs.  weight.  The  fall 
in  price  from  the  contract  of  last  year  ajjpears  to  be 
about  25  per  cent.,  confirming  what  we  have  always 
said  concerning  the  effects  of  the  Tariff. 

The  large  annual  Government  contract  for  supplying 
the  navy  with  Irish  provisions  was  taken  on  Thursday 
Somerset-house.  'I'hc  quantity  required  was  16.000  at 
tierces  beef  and  14,000  tierces  pork.  It  was  taken  by 
London  houses  at  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  tierce  below 
the  prices  of  the  Iridi  manufacturer,  'i'he  following 
were  declared  the  contractors  . — 

Beef.- Cox,  Heisch,  and  Co 12,500 

E.  M'Sviney   3,500 

16,000 

Pork.— Cox.  Hei?ch,  and  Co 8,600 

E.  M'Swiney   3,500 

Barclay  and  Friend 1,100 

Jones  Brother* 500 

E.  R.  Forster  300 

14,000 
The  prices  were  from  6/.  9s.  lOd.  to  5/.  14s.  8d.  for  pork, 
and  from  5/.  18s.  6d.  to  5/.  19s.  for  beef,  the  price  ot  the 
former  being  about  30s,,  and  the  latter  about  268.  per 
tierce  lower  than  last  season. 
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Dr.  madden  and  Mr.  MILBURN 
ON  BONE  AND  RAPE-DUST. 

BY    EDWARD    ADDISON. 

[Phis   article    should    Lave   appeared   in    our  last 
number  but  arrived  too  late  for  insertion.] 

Tliirsk.Aug.  19lh. 

In  reading  Dr.  Madden's  essay  on  the  "  Analysis 
of  lione-dust  and  Rape-cake,  and  tbeir  comparison 
with  Farm-yard  Manure,"  in  the  Magazine  for  last 
month,  with  some  remarks  and  errors  pointed  out  in 
it  by  Mr.  Milburn,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  these 
errors  not  only  exist,  but  that  there  are  others  in  it 
suffioient  to  prove  this  important  essay  a  failure  the 
most  complete  that  could  have  been  imagined.  I 
say  this  with  all  deference  to  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Madden,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Milburn  in  considering 
him  to  be  one  of  tiie  best  agricultural  chemists  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  he  holds  this  elevated 
station  in  this  important  branch  of  chemistry,  will 
be  doubted  by  none  who  have  met  with  the  scien- 
tific writings  which  he  has  given  to  the  world,  and 
a  (allure  in  the  present  case  does  not  at  all  prove 
that  the  confidence  which  has  been  placed  in  him 
Las  been  unmerited.  After  a  short  glance  at  the 
more  chemical  part  of  this  essay,  I  purpose  to  show 
the  further  errors  which  have  been  fallen  into. 

In  the  analysis  of  each  of  the  three  manures  we 
have  o^iven  to  us  the  following  component  parts, 
viz.  water,  total  organic  matter,  soluble  matter, 
easily  dissolved  matter,  and  earthy  phosphates.  This 
is  of  itself  an  indefinite  analysis,  and  not  much  suited 
to  increase  practical  knowledge.  The  Doctor  then 
proceeds  to  add  to  the  table,  by  which  he  purposes 
to  show  the  comparative  value  of  these  manures,  the 
quantity  of  azote  which  each  contains.  The  obtain- 
ino-  of  this  gas  of  course  requires  a  separate  analysis. 
Now  the  quantity  of  azote  appears  unquestionably 
bv  far  the  most  important  part  to  be  known,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  respective  value  of  the  ma- 
nures. Notwithstanding  this,  in  his  calculations  of 
the  quantity  of  azote  he  appears  to  fail.  No  doubt 
it  has  surprised  many  to  find  in  his  table  that  bone- 
dust  contained  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  azote  existing  in  rape-dust,  when  it 
mio-ht  be  reasonably  expected  to  contain  much 
mo're.  The  Doctor  does  not  tell  us  that  the  ana- 
lysis "which  determined  the  quantity  of  azote  placed 
in  bis  table  was  his  own,  and  we  have  not  any 
reason  to  consider  that  it  was,  but  on  the  contrary 
to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  azote  which  he  gives 
as  existing  in  bone-dust,  to  be  evidently  taken  from 
pao-e  202  of  Professor  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry, 
and  which  is  merely  one  of  the  Professor's  supposi- 
tions, and  which  may  be  easily  shown  to  be  a  very 
erroneous  one.  It  is  as  follows:— "One  hundred 
parts  of  dry  bones  contain  from  32  to  33  per  cent, 
of  dry  gelatine  ;  now,  supposing  this  to  contain  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  animal  glue,  viz.,  5-28 
per  cent.,  then  100  parts  of  bones  must  be  consi- 
dered as  equivalent  to  250  parts  of  human  urine." 
Then,  if  they  contain  equal  quantities,  and  if  100 
parts  of  glue  contain  5-28  per  cent,  of  nitrogen 
(azote),  32  to  33  parts  of  gelatine,  which  is  about  a 
third  of  the  given  quantity  of  glue,  must  contain 
near  1*77  of  azote,  the  quantity  given  by  the  Doctor 
in  his  table.  We  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this 
supposition,  because  it  is  an  unfair  comparison  to 
compare  the  gelatine  of  bones  with  animal  glue,  for 


we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bone  gelatine 
has  much  the  superiority  over  it  as  regards  its  quan- 
tity of  azote ;  and  besides  this,  in  the  preparing  of 
animal  glue,  a  large  proportion  of  its  azote  must  be 
wasted  and  driven  off.  And  again,  because  we  have 
by  this  method  the  quantity  of  azote  which  the  gela- 
tine alone  contained,  allowing  nothing  for  the  quan- 
tity which  might  be  contained  in  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  bones,  and  it  is  probably  difficult  to 
find  a  reason  why  none  of  them  should  contain  any. 
Again,  we  may  presume  that  a  trial  will  soon  prove 
that  bone-dust  is  much  more  valuable  th«n  urine 
viz.,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  two  and  a  half 
of  urine,  and  consequently  that  the  azote  supposed 
lo  be  in  bone-dust  to  be  much  under-rated.  And 
now,  if  we  follow  out  Professor  Liebig's  method  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  manures  (and  wliich  is 
much  more  correct  than  his  method  of  determining 
the  quantity  of  azote  in  bones,  which  we  have 
quoted),  and  which  consists  in  determining  their 
value  by  the  quantity  of  azote  which  they  contain, 
we  shall,  so  far  from  coming  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Doctor,  which  is  that  bones  are  double  the  value 
of  rape-cake,  that  we  should  find,  from  the  quantity 
of  azote  he  has  allowed  them,  that  rape-cake  was 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  bone-dust.  This 
will  not  do  at  all,  and  consequently  we  will  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  more  correct  result,  after  the 
examination  of  his  other  calculations. 

In  the  6th  and  7th  tables  the  Doctor  has  attempted 
to  show  the  comparative  value  of  the  three  manures. 
In  the  6th  table  he  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

One  ton  of  bone-dust  equals, 

Farm-yard  manure. 
As  regards   organic   matter  ....      1     ton 

,,         „  soluble  matter 1       ,, 

,,         „         easily  dissolved  ....      2-9  „ 

,,         „  azote    3-9  „ 

„         „  saline  matter    5      ,, 

,,         „         earthy  phosphate.. . .   18  3,, 

These  various  degrees  added  together  produce 
in  round  numbers  thirty  tons.  The  Doctor  then 
supposes  by  this,  that  be  has  shown  by  chemistry 
that  one  ton  of  bone-dust  is  equal  to  thirty  tons  of 
farm-yard  manure.  The  fact  is,  that  he  has  done  no 
such  thing,  for  the  whole  system  of  finding  and  add- 
ing together  the  superiority  of  one  over  the  other  is 
perfectly  fallacious.  In  order  to  prove  this,  we  will 
try  one  ton  of  bone-dust  against  one  ton  of  bone- 
dust,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction  we  will  call  one 
bone-dust  and  the  other  bone-manure ;  and  by 
way  of  illustration,  will  suppose  the  bone  dust  to  be 
double  the  value  of  the  bone  manure.  Now  the  table 
will  be  as  follows  : — 

One  ton  of  bone-dust  equals. 

As  regards  organic  matter. ...  2  tons  bone-manure 

„       „  soluble  matter  ... .  2  tons  ,, 

,.       J,  easily  dissolved    ..  2  tons  „ 

,,       „  azote 2  tons  „ 

,,       „  saline  matter 2  tons  „ 

„       „  earthy  phosphates . .  2  tons  ,, 

Now  these  added  together  and  carried  out  pre- 
cisely in  the  Doctor's  own  way,  make  twelve  tons  in 
favour  of  the  bone-dust,  and  would  consequently 
make  the  bone-dust  twelve  times  the  value  of  what  we 
termed  by  way  of  distinction  bone-manure,  whereas 
to  begin  it  was  only  double.  Consequently,  the 
same  effect  follows  from  an  examination  of  the  7th 
table,  or  rape-cake  and  farm-yard  manure.  These 
are  the  results  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  certainly  one 
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of  the  most  erroneous  ever  used.  Besides  all  tbis, 
even  the  carrying  out  of  the  calculation  is  quite 
wrong,  supposing  all  the  rest  to  have  been  right ; 
for,  as  the  Doctor  says,  the  4th  table  is  without  the 
azote,  and,  consequently,  he  makes  a  5th  with  the 
azote  added  to  it,  and  which  table,  instead  of  making 
(when  the  various  degrees  in  which  bone-manure  is 
superior  to  farm-yard  manure  are  found  and  added 
together)  the  sum  of  thirty  tons,  makes  but  four- 
teen. The  reason  of  tbis  appears  to  be  in  the  fact, 
that  the  Doctor  has  not  only  taken  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  corrected  table,  but  has  also  made 
liberal  use  of  the  quantities  contained  in  the  one 
preceding,  for  neither  of  them  will  produce  thirty 
tons,  unless  we  use  the  product  of  the  last  article 
contained  in  each  table  twice  over. 

But  again,  if  we  examine  further,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Doctor  has  fallen  into  another  error,  which 
if  possible  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  This  error  consists  in  making  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  manures  of  equal  value  with 
each  other.  As,  for  instance,  in  adding  together  ail 
the  various  degrees  in  which  bone-dust  is  superior 
to  rape-dust  or  farm-yard  manure,  he  puts  them  all 
indiscriminately  together,  and  determines  the  value 
of  the  manures,  not  by  the  quantity  of  azote  or  of 
some  other  essential 'principle,  but  by  the  whole 
bulk  of  matter,  and  thus  making  one  hundred  parts 
of  saline  matter,  earthy  phosphates,  or  of  any  of  the 
other  parts,  of  equal  value  with  the  same  quantity 
of  azole.  To  prove  this,  let  us  suppose  the  quantity 
of  azote  contained  in  each  to  be  nothing  but  some 
simple  substance  which  possesses  very  little  efficacy, 
and  then  try  the  Doctor's  method  of  ascertaining 
their  respective  values.  In  doing  this  we  find  that 
an  overplus  of  this  important  gas  would  have  no 
more  influence  on  them  than  any  article  substituted 
in  its  place,  of  a  thousandth  part  of  its  value.  For 
example,  instead  of  the  bone-dust  containing  1.77, 
and  farm-yard  manure  .45  of  azote,  we  will  suppose 
them  to  contain  instead  the  same  proportions  of  some 
almost  inert  organic  rnattei' ;  this  would  make  the 
table  as  follows  : — 

One  ton  of  bone-dust  equals. 

Farm-yard  manure. 

As  regards  organic  matter 1     ton 

;,      ,,        soluble  matter  ......     1      „ 

„       „         easily  dissolved   ....     2.9   ,, 

„       }f        almost    inert     organic 

matter   3.9   „ 

„       „        saline  matter    5      „ 

„       „        earthy  phosphates    . .  18.3   „ 

This,  of  course,  does  not  alter  the  result  at  a31,  for 
when  they  are  added  together  they  are  still  the  same, 
and  consequently  the  bone-dust  will  be  still  in  round 
numbers  thirty  times  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  small  quantity  of  an  al- 
most inert  organic  matter,  substituted  for  the  azote 
of  the  bone-dust,  and  which  would  be  about  an 
eightieth  part  of  the  whole  bulk  according  to  his 
table,  could  make  very  little  alteration  in  its  value  ; 
whereas  the  same  quantity  and  proportion  of  azote 
would  make  a  difference  which  would  be  immense  ; 
but  yet  each  of  these  strangely  different  articles 
have  the  same  eftect  in  determining  the  value  of 
manure,  according  to  Doctor  Madden's  system. 
This  is  clearly  the  case.  Then,  if  we  take  the  Doc- 
tor on  his  own  ground,  that  of  determining  their 
respective  values  by  the  bulk  of  matter  at  all  useful 
as  manure  which  they  contain,  the  proper  method 
will  be,  to  add  the  quantity  which  each  contains  se- 


parately together,  which  will  be,  according  to  his 
own  table,  as  follows  :  — 


Bone- 
dust. 

Rape- 
cake. 

Farm-yard 
manure. 

Soluble  matter 

10.2 
41.5 

1.77 
33,5 
55 

29.5 
41.7 
4.92 

75.5 

4 

10.75 

Easily  rendered  soluble  . . 
Azote 

14.25 
.45  3 

Total  organic  matter 

Saline  matter 

33.565i 
19.9    ^ 

141.97 

155.62 

78.915 

Which  will  make  the  rape-cake  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  about  double  the  value  of  the  farm-yard 
manure.  But  the  Doctor's  table  which  we  use 
being  incorrect,  to  go  still  more  correctly  to  work, 
we  must  take  from  the  hundred  parts  of  each  of  the 
manures  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  contain, 
and  which  will  then  leave  us  the  total  quantity  of 
solid  matter.  This  will  leave  of  solid  matter,  in 
bone-dust  88.5,  rape-dust  89.5,  and  farm-yard  ma- 
nure 54,5,  which  will  make  bone-dust  and  rape- 
dust  nearly  equal,  and  of  about  two-thirds  more 
value  than  farm-yard  manure.  This  was  sure  to  be 
the  result,  for  if  all  their  component  parts  were  to 
be  considered  of  equal  value,  water  excepted,  the 
only  difference  that  could  exist  would  be  on  account 
of  the  proportion  of  water  which  each  contained. 
And  now  Doctor  Madden,  after  these  strangely  fal- 
lacious calculations,  asks  the  following  questions- — 
"  Can  anything  be  more  satisfactory  Y'  "  Where  is 
the  necessity  of  comment  1"  and  "  Who  will  now 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  chemistry  for  the  purpose  of 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  practical  agriculture  1" 
As  to  being  satisfactory,  surely  never  anything  was 
calculated  to  be  less  so  ;  and  so  far  from  being  cal- 
culated to  remove  the  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of  che- 
mistry, for  the  purpose  of  unravelling  the  mysteries 
of  practical  agriculture,  it  is  calculated  to  create 
them ;  and  if  any  have  considered  the  great  fertilizing 
powers  of  these  manures  to  be  more  "  magical  than 
natural,"  these  calculations  when  examined  do  not 
at  all  appear  likely  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  such 
notions. 

And  now  I  have  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  for  subjecting  the  three 
articles  in  question  to  an  analysis  which  would  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  azote  contained  in  each, 
from  the  short  time  allowed  between  seeing  the 
essay  and  the  publication  of  the  succeeding  month, 
and  also  from  the  want  of  a  galvanic  battery,  there* 
fore  I  have  not  been  able  in  this  Magazine  togive  the 
products  of  such  analysis  ;  and  as  to  bone-dust,!  am 
not  aware  of  ever  seeing  in  any  work  its  component 
parts  (azote  included)  given  as  the  result  of  a  true 
and  efficient  analysis.  But  if  we  may  be  allowed 
supposition,  which  is  certainly  a  blind  way  of  going 
to  work,  instead  of  comparing  the  gelatine  with  ani- 
mal glue,  we  ought  much  more  properly  to  compare 
it  with  albumen,  a  vegetable  and  animal  production. 
According  to  Gay  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  100  parts  of 
albumen  is  composed  of — 

Carbon    52.883 

Oxygen    23.872 

Hydrogen    7.540 

Azote 15.705 

But  then  the  33  parts  of  gelatine  were  in  a  dry 
state,  and  consequently  the  albumen  ought  to  be 
so  too,  to  form  a  fair  comparison.  Eight  parts  of 
oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen  form  water,  and  there- 
fore, if  we  take  theise  proportions  from  the  albumen, 
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it  will  be  left  free  from  water.  When  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen,  and  one-eighth  of  the  hydrogen,  are 
taken  away,  it  will  leave  it  thus  :~ 

Carbon 52.883 

Hydrogen    4.556 

Azote 15.705 

Which  will  leave  without  the  water  73.144,  and  a 
4.6  part  of  this  will  be  azote.  And  now,  if  we 
divide  the  33  parts  of  gelatine  contained  in  bones 
by  4.6,  it  will  leave  us  the  quantity  of  azote,  which 
will  be  7.2  ;  and  this,  without  allowing  anything  for 
the  azote  which  other  component  parts  of  the  bones 
might  contain.  And  now,  if  we  allow  the  azote 
given  by  Doctor  Madden  as  being  contained  in  rape- 
dust  and  farm-yard  manure  to  be  correct,  and  so 
calculate  the  value  by  the  quantity  of  azote  which 
each  contains,  the  table  will  be  as  follows  : — One 
ton  of  bone-dust  is  equal  to  sixteen  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure,  and  one  ton  of  rape-dust  is  equal  to 
eleven  tons  cf  the  manure.  But  the  bone-dust  is 
calculated  without  the  addition  mentioned  above, 
and  the  quantity  given  by  the  Doctor  as  existing  in 
manure  is  above  an  average  quantity  ;  but  of  course 
there  will  be  such  a  great  difference  in  the  quality 
of  farm-yard  manure,  depending  upon  various  cir- 
cumstances, that  very  great  exactness  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

I  tind  that  Mr.  Milburn,  in  h's  wisdom,  too,  has 
stumbled  upon  a  few  wrong  figures  in  his  calcula- 
tion, page  100  (table  at  the  bottom  of  the  page), 
where  he  has  put  component  parts  as  follows:  — 
Easily  dissolved  .22,  azote  .4,  saline  matter  .25, 
earthy  phosphates  .17  ;  which  ought  to  be — easily 
dissolved  .34,  azote  .25,  saline  matter  .2,  earthy 
phosphates  .054.  Possibly  he  was  too  much  en- 
grossed in  the  arrangements  of  his  great  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  to  which  he  is  secretary, 
to  be  very  exact.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  this 
error  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  conclusion  in 
general  which  he  has  drawn,  nor  help  the  Doctor 
out  of  the  sad  blunders  which  he  has  committed,  for 
the  error  in  the  figures  altogether  only  makes  a 
dift'erence  of  0.196  of  a  ton,  which  he  can  well  afford 
to  spare. 

MULTICOLE  RYE  (a  native  of  Poland)— A 
Correspondent  furnishes  the  following  particulars 
of  this  plant : — It  grows  on  common  soil  suited  to 
the  old  fashioned  rye,  but  its  habits  are  totally 
different.  By  the  reports  of  above  thirty  highly 
respectable  members  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  L'Orient,  who  have  for  the  last  two  years 
been  sowing  it  in  various  ways,  it  answers  best 
when  sown  1st  June.  Its  growth  is  most  rapid  j 
two  crops  of  it  are  before  July  cut  for  hay,  and  by 
the  l5(h  of  August  a  grain  crop  is  reaped  ;  the 
straw  is  8  to  10  feet  high,  the  ear  from  lO  to  18 
inches  long.  This  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  pos- 
session of  several  individuals,  and,  from  their  high 
respectability,  I  must  fully  give  credit  to  the  two 
crops  for  hay,  and  the  grain  crop  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Indeed  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce for  1840-41,  Paris.  This  is  the  most  delight- 
ful climate  for  agriculture  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,*  and  I  am  busy  teaching  the  most  ignorant 
peasantry,  and  worst  farmers  in  the  universe,  what 
can  be  done  in  their  country.  I  am  certain  of  grow- 
ing two,  and  almost  sure  of  three,  crops  on  the  same 
ground  within  the  year;  the  climate  is  now  (21st 
December)  as   mild  as  July  in  England,  and  1  am 

•  Brittanj-, 


mowing  daily  a  luxuriant  fifth  crop  of  Italian  rye- 
grass for  my  milch  cows.  I  have  here  a  most  delight- 
ful, convenient,  and  comfortable  chateau  ;  a  splendid 
river,  full  of  salmon;  scenery  exquisite;  a  forest 
five  miles  long  ;  extremely  kind  friends  everywhere 
amongst  the  French,  and  am  half  a  Briton  already.— 
Yours,  F.  A.  McK. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  CHEMIS- 
TRY TO  AGRICULTURE. 

by  henry  r.  madden,  m.d.,  penicuik. 

[continued.] 

(From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.) 

III.  T}ie  Art  of  Culture,  or  the  means  necessary 
for  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

So  nauch  has  already  been  advanced  under  the 
two  former  heads  respecting  the  art  of  culture, 
that  we  shall  require  little  more  than  a  recapitu- 
lation in  this  place,  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

8.  To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  soil,  manure  must 
be  added  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  weight 
of  the  crops  removed. 

9.  To  preserve  fertility  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops  must  be  established  and  maintained. 

10.  To  prevent  the  deterioration  of  some  soils, 
it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  above  measures, 
to  have  recourse  to  fallowing. 

8.  To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  soil,  manure  musfc 
be  added  in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  weight  of 
the  crops  removed.  W'e  have  no  doubt  that  many 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject  of  vegeta- 
ble nutrition,  may  be  at  first  inclined  to  question 
this  statement,  but  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  them  that  their  doubts  are  unfounded. 
By  the  above  statement,  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  declare  that  ton  for  ton  the  supply  of  manure 
must  equal  the  weight  of  the  crops,  for  this  is 
absurd  ;  hut  we  firmly  believe  that  careful  exa- 
mination will  prove  that  there  exists  between  the 
crop  and  the  active  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  a 
proportion  so  constant  and  definite,  that  to  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  must  keep  up  this 
proportion  ;  and  if  we  do  this  by  manure,  of 
course  it  follows  that  there  is  a  certain  fixed  pro- 
portion between  the  manure  and  the  crop.  Cal- 
culation will  shew  us  that  although  at  first  sight 
the  gross  weight  of  the  crops  of  a  rotation  is  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  manure  applied,  still, 
in  reality,  the  amount  of  the  various  elementary 
matters  is  much  nearer  an  equality,  in  fact  are 
generally  most  abundant  in  the  manure.  Let  us, 
for  example,  suppose  the  following  case  :  An  im- 
perial acre  of  turnip-soil  receives  25  tons  of  farm- 
yard dung,  and  yields,  1st,  30  tons  of  turnips; 
2nd,  42  bushels  (of  53  lb.  each)  of  barley,  with 
2000  lb.  of  straw  ;  3rd,  200  stone  of  hay  ;  4th,  48 
bushels  (of  42  lb.  each)  of  oats,  with  2500  lb.  of 
straw.  Now  the  gross  weight  of  these  crops 
would  be  80,342  lb.,  whereas  the  manure  ^youl(i 
weigh  only  56,000,  and,  consequently,  the  soil  has 
yielded  24,342  lb.  more  in  four  years  than  it  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  manure,  or  at  the  rate  of 
6085^  lb.  more  annually.  If,  however^  we  com- 
pare separately  the  relative  quantities  of  carbon, 
azote,  and  saline  matter  contained  in  the  crops 
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and   manure,  %ve  shall  obtain  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

Carbon  in  the  crops, 8, 183. 04  lb. 

Azote    in  tlie  crops, 248.61 

Saline  matter  ia  the  crops....    1,191.'<24 

9,622.89 

Carbon  in  the  manure, 1 2,734.4  lb. 

Azote  in   the  manure, 280 

Saline  in  the  manure, 6,104 

19,118.4 

So  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  excess  in 
the  manure  of  all  the  elementar}'  ingredients  of 
the  crops,  if  we  except  the  elements  of  water,  viz., 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  We  trust  that  this  cal- 
culaUon  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all,  that  there 
exists  a  certain  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  elements  of  the  crop  and  that  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  manure.  We  do  not,  however,  affirm 
that  an  increase  of  manure  is  always  attended  with 
an  increase  of  crop,  because  there  are  various  other 
conditions  requisite  to  insure  the  success  of  any 
crop,  some  of  which  are  altogether  independent 
of  the  soil  and  its  contents. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  much  of  the 
food  of  plants  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  becomes 
therefore  of  the  greiUest  consequence  that  the 
plants  should  be  in  a  state  fitted  to  make  use  of 
this  sui)ply,  as,  of  course,  every  thing  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  by  the  crop  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clear  profit  to  tlie  farmer.  Now,  in 
connection  with  this  fact,  injudiciously  managed 
land  may  have  one  of  two  faults, —  1st,  from  a  want 
of  manure  the  plants  may  grow  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly, and  hence  not  have  a  sufficiently  large 
absorbent  leafy  surface  to  benefit  by  the  atmos- 
pheric supply ;  or,  2dly,  from  too  much  manure 
the  plants  may  be  pushed  forward  so  rapidly  that 
they  would  require  for  their  perfect  development 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid  than  the 
air  can  afford  them  ;  and,  consequently,  from  a 
Vi'ant  of  due  apportioning  of  the  various  suj)plies, 
the  plant  cannot  reach  perfection.  These  two 
somewhat  counteracting  forces  have  the  effect  of 
regulating  the  produce  of  soil  to  a  muoh  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined. 

(8.)  To  preserve  fertility  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops  must  be  establisbed  and  maintained.  The 
necessity  of  a  rotation  of  crops  has  now  been 
proved  so  satisfactorily  to  every  practical  farmer, 
that  we  need  occupy  no  time  in  descanting  upon  its 
utility.  The  precise  chemical  principles  upon 
which  it  depends  arc  yet  somewhat  obscure  ;  but 
still  we  have  been  able  to  decide  at  least  two  things 
concerning  it,  viz.,  1st,  that  it  is  required  not 
merely  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  although 
its  results  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  expence  of 
cultivation;  and,  2nd,  that  it  is  required  in  some 
degree  for  all  jjlants,  but  becomes  the  more  ne- 
cessary, according  to  the  value  of  the  crop  cul- 
tivated. For  example,  the  more  azote  a  plant  con- 
tains, the  less  frequently  can  it  be  cultivated  upon 
the  same  spot  in  uninterrupted  succession  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  more  necessary  a  rotation  be- 
comes in  order  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
A  judicious  rotation  is  discovered  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  various  circumstances  of  soil, 
climate,  manure,  &c.,  peculiar  to  the  farm.  The 
truth  of  this  is  evident  when  we  remember  that 
the  object  of  the  rotation  is  to  obtain  the  great- 


est number  of  crops,  after  each  application  of 
manure,  which  the  soil  can  yield,  without  de- 
terioration ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the  most 
of  the  manure. 

(9. ^fo  prevent  the  deterioration  of  some  soils 
it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  above  measures, 
to  have  recourse  to  fallowing.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  bare-fallow,  and 
the  question  as  to  its  necessity  has  been  keenly 
contested,  as  few  farmers  like  to  allow  a  season  to 
])ass  without  getting  some  return  from  every 
portion  of  their  soil.  On  this  account  many  ex- 
pedients have  been  pro])osed  for  the  purpose  of 
obviating  the  necessity  of  bare-fallow,  as  fallow- 
crops,  &c.  But  experience  has  proved  that 
whereas  the  injudicious  use  of  fallowing  in  all 
cases  is  quite  absurd,  still  some  soils  absolutely 
require  it.  We  shall  endeavour  to  point  out,  as 
we  did  in  reference  to  paring  and  burning,  ex- 
actly what  is  effected  by  bare-fallow,  and  like- 
wise the  cases  to  which  it  is  most  applicable  ;  or 
rather,  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The 
true  object  of  a  bare-fallow  is  to  give  the 
soil  a  year's  rest ;  by  which  the  farmer  is 
enabled  to  work  it  more  eflectually,  to  clear 
it  of  weeds,  to  allow  it  to  undergo  vaiious 
changes  effected  by  the  air,  and  likewise  to  des- 
troy insect?.  These  most  important  effects  are 
product d  by  repeated  ploughings  and  harrowings, 
by  which  means  the  soil  becomes  more  per- 
fectly pulverized,  and  hence,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  more  active.  Again,  the  absence  of  all 
vegetation  (we  say  nil,  for  no  weeds  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  on  bare-fallow)  has  the  effect  of 
exposing  the  soil  much  more  freely  to  the  sun's 
rays,  which  act  beneficially  probably  by  hasten- 
ing the  disintegration  of  stony  matters,  and  thus 
increasing  the  supply  of  alkali,  and  also  is  effec- 
tual in  destroying  great  numbers  of  insects,  which 
injure  our  crops,  by  starving  them  out  from  want 
of  food.  The  cases  requiring  this  operation, 
therefore,  are  evidently  such  soils  as  are  svorked 
with  so  much  difficulty  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  clean  in  the  regular  rotation  ;  these 
are  the  stiff  days,  in  which  class  of  soil  we  doubt 
if  thebare-fallow  can  ever  be  altogether  dispensed 
with,  although  the  frequency  of  its  repetiiion 
may  be  greatly  lessened  by  due  care,  and  chiefly 
by  thorough  working  during  the  summer  that  it 
bears  no  crop.  We  think  that  all  other  soils  can 
be  kept  perfectly  well  without  this  process,  by  the 
intervention  of  fallow-crops,  as  turnips,  and  po- 
tatoes;  but  in  stiff  clays,  we  repeat,  that  in  our 
0])inion  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  general 
rule  for  the  application  of  fallowing  is  as  follows : 
— ^Vhenever  a  soil  jiossesses  such  a  texture  that 
it  cannot  be  cleaned,  and  brought  to  a  sufficiently 
fine  tilth  between  harvest  and  seed-time,  with- 
out interfering  with  other  operations,  or  when  it 
is  overrun  with  some  noxious  insect  or  weed,  a 
clean  and  well-worked  summer  fallow  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  last  division  of  our 
subject,  viz.  :  — 

IV^.  The  economy  ofhvshamlry,  or  the  i)arliculars 
regarding  each  individual  crop,  whici)  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  known  in  order  to  its  successful 
cultivation.  Before  examining  each  crop  in  suc- 
cession, as  we  purpose  doing  in  this  portion  of 
our  essay,  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  several 
general  facts  regarding  vegetable  physiology 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  which  will  as- 
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sist  US  greatlj'  in  Tinderstanding  anrl  determining 
the  peculiar  culture  fitted  for  each  crop. 

1.  All  plants  require  a  good  supply  of  nourisli- 
mentdniing  the  first  periods  oftlitir  growth,  for 
without  this  they  will  never  arrive  at  perfection. 
If,  therefore,  nature  hns  not  provided  a  stock  of 
nourishment  laid  up  in  ihe  seed,  it  must  he  sup- 
plied artificially.  Seeds,  therefore,  which  arc  de- 
void of  this  natural  supply  of  fond,  must  he  pro- 
vided with  an  abuiulance  of  well  fermented  ma- 
nure, unless  it  is  required  that  the  fiist  stages  of 
their  development  should  occupy  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

2.  Many  plants  have  more  than  one  metho  1  of 
propagating  themselves;  if,  therefore,  one  method 
is  more  desired  than  another,  means  should  be 
used  to  prevent  the  others  from  being  accom- 
plished, as  by  preventing  the  one,  you  increase  the 
vigour  of  the  other. 

3.  Plants  lay  nj)  a  store  of  nourishment  for  the 
next  year,  either  in  the  wood,  as  in  perennials, 
or  in  the  seeds,  as  in  annuals. 

4.  The  starch  of  plants  is  always  contained  in 
cells,  formed  of  a  substance  containing  azote  ; 
and,  consequently,  there  exists  a  fixed  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  azote  composing  the  cells 
and  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  them  ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  to  increase  the  quantity  of  starch 
in  a  plant,  you  must  increase  its  supply  of  azote, 
although  starch  itself  contains  no  trace  of  this 
element. 

.').  In  all  parts  of  a  plant  there  is  an  exact  pro- 
portion between  the  various  elements  entering  into 
its  composition,  so  that  an  addition  to  one  of  them 
is  necessarily  followed  by  a  relative  addition  to 
them  all.  If,  for  example,  a  plant  possesses  one 
part  containing  2  grs.  of  azote,  combined  with 
18  grs.  of  other  elements,  and  another  i)ortion 
containing  2  grs.  of  azote  combined  with  48  grs. 
of  other  elements  ;  if  we,  by  any  means,  prevent 
the  development  of  the  more  highly  azotised 
portion,  viz.,  the  2  to  18,  we  shall  produce  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  other  ;  so  that,  by  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  20  grs.  of  the  highly  azotised 
portion,  we  obtain  50  grs.  of  that  wfiich  contains 
proportionally  less  azote. 

These  five  facts  will  assist  us  greatly  in  the 
following  explanations  regarding  individual  crops  : 

a.  The  Turnip. — This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
tuberous  portion  of  its  root ;  the  bulb  of  the  tur- 
nip contains  the  supply  of  nourishment  required 
for  the  development  of  the  flower  and  seed  in  the 
following  year  ;  the  turnip  has  a  large  system  of 
leaves,  contains  much  water,  is  not  highly  azo- 
tised ;  the  seed  possesses  a  very  small  supfdy  of 
nourishment;  the  whole  success  of  the  crop  de- 
pends, within  certain  bounds,  upon  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  large  absorbent  leafy  surface. 
Hence  the  culture  of  the  turnip  must  be  conducted 
as  follows: — Ihe  soil  must  be  sandy;  1st, 
because  it  is  a  law  that  plants  make  preparations 
for  retaining  in  their  own  texture  most  water 
when  the  soil  around  them  is  capable  of  retaining 
least;  2d,  because  its  development  must  be 
rapid,  and  hence  the  decomposition  of  manure 
must  be  rapid  likewise. 

There  must  be  a  good  supply  of  very  active 
manure,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  provided  with 
abundance  of  food  in  the  first  period  of  its  growth, 
and  thus  have  its  leaves  developed  as  rapidly  us 
possible  (within  certain  limits  of  course.)  As  the 
plant  is  not  higi)ly  azotised,  it  can  diaw  the 
greater  portion  of  its  nourishment  from   the  air. 


provided  the  absorbent  surface  of  the  leaves  be 
sufficiently  large  ;  hence  it  is  more  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  quality  than  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
nure for  this  crop.  A  small  quantity  in  a  very 
active  state  will  prove  much  more  valuable  here 
than  a  large  quantity  which  is  too  fresh. 

As  the  size  of  the  bulb  is  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  surface  of  its  leaves,  this  crop  must 
not  be  too  crowded,  but  plenty  of  room  should  be 
left  to  permit  of  the  fidl  development  of  the 
leaves. 

b.  The  Potatoe. — Several  circumstances  require 
attention  regarding  this  plant,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  successfully  cultivated.  The  potato  differs  es- 
sentially from  the  turnip,  in  that  the  portion  used 
is  a  perfectly  developed  part  (if  1  may  use  this 
term  without  fear  of  misinterjjretation,)  thnt  i; 
to  say,  ajjart  which  is  perfect  in  itself;  for  instance, 
the  bnlb  of  the  turnip  is  merely  a  deposit  of  nou- 
rishment for  the  use  of  the  plant  dnringthe  ensuing 
spring,  and  if  removed  from  the  soil  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  a  new  individual  ;  whereas  the  tu- 
ber of  the  potato  is  as  much  a  perfect  individual  as 
any  seed,  for  it  contains  within  itself  all  that  is  re- 
quisite for  the  propagation  of  the  species.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  the  potato  may  be  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  developed  when  the  tuber 
is  ripe;  whereas  the  turnip  has  merely  advanced 
a  certain  way  towards  perfection,  which  cannot 
be  said  to  occur  until  the  seed  is  formed.  Now, 
the  importance  of  this  distinction  will  be  seen, 
when  we  remember  that  all  plants  deteriorate  the 
soil  most  during  the  latter  periods  of  their  growth, 
and  hence  it  follows  that  ca'teris  paribus,  the  po- 
tato is  a  more  exhausting  crop  than  the  turnip. 

The  potato,  like  the  turnip,  has  a  large  system 
of  leaves,  and  contains  much  water.  It  is  more 
azotised  than  the  turnip,  but  the  portion  contain- 
ing the  greatest  quantity  of  azote  is  not  developed 
until  during  the  later  periods  of  the  growth 
of  the  plant.  It  possesses  two  ways  of  propagating 
its  species,  viz.,  by  seeds  and  tubers,  and  what- 
ever prevents  the  development  of  the  one  in- 
creases proportionally  that  of  the  other  ;  this  pro- 
portion being  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  azote. 
The  success  of  the  ])Otato  depends  greatly  upon  a 
due  balance  between  the  quantity  of  luiiriment 
afforded  respectively  by  the  soil  and  the  air,  be- 
cause the  tuber  consists  of  a  large  deposition  of 
starch  in  cells,  composed  of  an  azotised  mat- 
ter. Now,  as  the  soil  provides  the  mate- 
rial for  the  cells,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  starch  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  air,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  one  or  other  of  these  supplies  be  in 
excess,  a  due  proportion  will  not,  exist  between  the 
two  ingredients  of  the  tuber.  Thus,  if  the  soil  be 
very  ricli  in  azotised  matter,  so  many  cells  are 
produced  that  the  leaves  cannot  eliminate  starcli 
sufficient  to  fill  them  on  whicii  account  ;  the 
potato  is  of  that  peculiar  consistence  termed 
"waxy.'"  If,  again,  the  soil  is  deficient  in  azote, 
only  a  few  cells  are  formed,  and  these  are  com- 
pletely filled  with  starch,  and  the  potato  conse- 
quently becomes  "  mealy.'" 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  development  of 
these  parts,  the  cells  are  first  produced  and  becom3 
filled  with  starch  subsequently  ;  and  as  this  is 
formed  by  the  leaves,  any  thing  which  injures 
them,  such  as  frost,  &c.,  checks  the  production  of 
starch,  and  the  potato  remains  either  waxy,  or, 
what  is  worse,  soft  and  watery.  Now,  a  review 
of  these  facts  would  lead  to  the  following  sugges- 
tions regarding  the  culture  of  this  plant :  — 
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1st.  There  must  be  an  abundant  supply  of  ma- 
nure, because  not  only  must  the  leaves  be  quickly 
developed,  but  the  soli  must  be  in  a  condition  to 
yield  azote  abundantly  even  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  hence  small  quan- 
tities of  active  manure  will  not  succeed  nearly  so 
•well  with  this  plant  as  with  the  turnip. 

2nd.  The  manure  need  not  be  so  well  prepared, 
as  the  greatest  supply  of  azote  is  not  required 
until  some  time  after  the  plant  has  risen  above 
ground ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  fresh  for  fear  of 
retarding-  the  development  of  the  leaves,  nor  too 
hot,  for  t'esLT  of  acting  injuriously  on  the  seed-tuber. 

3rd.  We  must  not  give  this  crop  too  much  rich 
manure,  for  fear  of  making;  a  greater  demnnd  upon 
the  atmosphere  than  it  is  capable  of  answering. 

4th.  The  plants  should  be  placed  far  apart,  so 
as  to  permit  of  the  free  increase  of  the  leaves. 

5th.  As  the  potato  has  a  spreading  root,  and 
the  tubers  are  nearly  all  developed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  fibres  which  run  most  horizontally, 
it  is  very  injudicious  to  earth  up  the  plants,  as 
this  of  necessity  renders  the  roots  more  peipendi- 
cular.  Experiment  has  proved  that  this  practice 
occasions  considerable  loss. 

6th.  To  obtain  the  largest  number  of  tubers, 
the  flowers  should  be  plucked  off  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  seed,  while  everything  should  be 
done  to  protect  the  leaves  from  injury. 

7th.  The  soil  for  the  potato  should  be  loose, 
although  this  plant  will  grow  in  a  much  greater 
variety  of  soil  than  the  turnip.  This  also  depends 
upon  the  tubers  being  a  completely  developed 
portion,  destined  for  the  production  of  a  separate 
individual  ;  whereas  the  bulb  of  the  turnip  is  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  plant  during  the 
most  important  period  of  its  growth,  viz.,  during 
the  development  of  the  seed,  with  abundance  of 
moisture  and  nourishment,  when  growing  in  a 
soil  which  cannot  naturally  retain  these;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  attempt  to  grow  the  turnip  upon 
stiff  soil,  it  either  does  not  flourish  at  all,  or  else 
the  bulb  is  very  imperfectly  developed,  for  in  this 
case  the  soil  can  supply  all  that  is  required  with- 
out the  assistance  of  this  artificial  reservoir. 

c.  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley. — All  of  the  cerealia 
agree  in  so  many  respects  that  it  will  be  advanta- 
geous to  consider  them  together. 

1st.  As  they  are  cultivated  for  their  seed,  they 
are  perfectly  developed  before  harvest,  and,  there- 
fore, exhaust  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  green  crops. 

2nd.  As  their  system  of  leaves  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  plants  before  considered,  they 
are  much  more  dependent  upon  the  soil  even  for 
those  elements  which  larger  leaved  plants  obtain 
from  the  air. 

3rd.  As  the  seed  is  in  all  instances  the  most 
highly  azotised  portion,  and  as  it  is  the  last  part 
developed,  it  follows  that  these  plants  require 
more  a  general  richness  of  the  soil  than  a  supply  of 
newly  added  manure.  On  this  account,  it  is  with 
propriety,  therefore,  that  they  are  seldom  made  to 
follow  close  after  the  application  of  manure,  but 
are  either  preceded  by  a  green  crop,  or  are  sown 
after  summer  fallow. 

These  crops  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  as 
regards  soil  and  climate  ;  wheat  requiring  clay, 
barley  a  lighter  soil,  and  oats  succeeding  pretty 
equally  on  all  good  soils,  of  whatever  textnre  they 
may  be.  The  same  is  the  case  concerning  cli- 
mate and  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  wheat  requires 
the  best  climate  and  the  richest  soil,  then  barley, 


and  then  oats.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  sa- 
tisfactorily, for  although  we  can  produce  many 
circumstances  which  appear  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences in  question,  more  careful  examination  will 
prove  that  they  can  merely  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  probabilities,  and  by  no  means  as  cer- 
tainly ascertained  facts.  For  example,  if  we  ex- 
amine the  ashes  of  these  three  plants,  we  find  that 
their  quantities  amount  proportionally  to  3,  2, 
and  1 — wheat  containing  the  most,  and  oats  the 
least ;  and  if  we  examine  still  further,  we  shall 
find  that  clayey  soil  is  more  capable  of  yielding 
the  ingredients  of  these  ashes  than  land  of  a 
lighter  texture.  This  renders  it  probable  that  one 
of  tbe  causes  of  wheat  requiring  clay  depends 
upon  the  necessity  of  a  larger  supply  of  these 
earthy  particles ;  but  accurate  calculation  also 
proves,  that  many  plants  which  grow  best  on  sand 
remove  from  it  a  greater  quantity  of  these  very 
substances  than  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
heaviest  crops  of  wheat.  It  cannot,  thei'efore,  be 
considered  as  proved,  that  the  cause  of  wheat  pre- 
fering  clayey  soil,  depends  upon  the  greater 
quantity  of  earthy  matter  required  for  its  perfect 
development,  although  we  may  venture  to  advance 
as  a  probability,  that  it  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased facility  of  obtaining  this  supply.  Again, 
these  three  crops  require  a  considerable  supply  of 
azote  during  the  latter  periods  of  their  growth, 
the  proportion  being,  wheat  2.13,  barley  1.7G, 
oats  l.[>6  ;  so  that  here  again,  since  we  know  that 
decomposition  proceeds  more  slowly  in  clay,  and 
the  azote  of  the  manure  is  hence  not  so  quickly 
given  off,  we  might  argue  that  clay  would  be 
better  fitted  for  wheat.  Chemical  analysis,  how- 
ever, proves  in  this  case  also  that  some  crops  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  sandy  soils  contain  a  much 
larger  absolute  quantity  of  azote,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  relative  proportion  is  much 
less.  Our  conclusion  here  also  must  therefore 
be,  that  the  cause  of  wheat  thriving  best  upon 
clay  depends  probally  upon  its  receiving  azote  in 
a  greater  degree  of  concentration. 

d.  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  Leguminous  Plants.-^ 
Very  little  can  be  said  regarding  these  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  but  little  par- 
ticular attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  them 
by  the  scientific  enquirer,  and  there  are  so  many 
peculiarities  exhibited  by  them,  that  it  would  be 
very  imprudent  to  risk  an  opinion  upon  so  meagre 
a  collection  of  facts.  Beyond  all  doubt  these  are 
the  most  hazardous  crops  we  cultivate,  as  they 
are  so  very  much  influenced  by  the  weather.  Clo- 
ver, for  example,  is  a  plant,  the  success  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  predict,  as,  no 
matter  what  the  state  of  the  soil  may  be,  a  few 
days  of  unfavourable  weather  may  destroy  at 
once  all  prospect  of  success.  We  may,  however, 
notice  one  fact  in  this  place,  although  we  shall 
not  attempt  its  explanation,  viz.,  that  the  nitrates 
of  potass  and  soda,  two  very  favourite  manures, 
appear  to  exert  an  almost  magic  influence  ever 
clover  in  rendering  it  much  more  certain  and 
luxuriant. 

We  have  now  completed  our  review  of  the  facts 
already  explained  by  science,  and  we  trust  that 
our  practical  brethren  will  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  our  time  has  not  been  wasted,  but  that 
really  considerable  advances  have  been  made  of 
late  by  scientific  enquirers,  so  that  we  may  hope 
soon  to  see  the  farmer  and  the  philosopher  press- 
ing forward  hand-in-hand  in  the  field  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement. 
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Before  concluding,  we  purpose  copying  a  few 
interesting  tables  connected  with  our  subject,  and 
likewise  to  exhibit  the  practical  tendency  of  se- 
veral of  the  observations  in  the  body  of  the  essay, 
by  applying  them   to   particular  cases  ;  this  we 
shall  do  in  the  catechetic  form,  the  farmer  being 
supposed  to  propound  the   questions,   while   the 
philosopher  produces  the  answers.* 
I.  Table  shewing  the  relative  nutritive  powers  of 
various  articles  of  food,  deduced  from  the  quan- 
tity of  azote  which  they  contain.     Arranged  from 
M.  Boussingault's  tables. 

Various  kinds  op  Fodder. 


III.  Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Alkali  asso- 
ciated with  the  various  Minerals  entering  into 
the  constitution  of  soil.     From  Liebig. 


Name. 


Hay  from  Red  ClO' 

ver  in  flower 
Vetch  Hay  . . . 
Lucerne  Hay  . 
Common  Hay  . 
Green  Clover  . 

Potatoes    

Green  Lucerne. 

Carrot    

Wheat  Straw  . 
Barley  Straw    . 

Oat  Straw 

Rye  Straw    . . . 

Turnips     

Beans    

Vetches     

Kidney  Beans  . 

Lentils 

Yellow  Peas  . 
Wheat  Flour  . 
Wheat  Grain    ., 

Rye  

Oats 

Barley  Flour  . 
Barley  Grain    . 


:} 


Amount 

per  cent,  of 

Solid 

Matter. 

Amount 

per  cent,  of 

Azote. 

83.4 

1.76 

89. 

1.41 

83.4 

1.35 

88.8 

1.04 

,  , 

.50 

7.7 

.37 

,  , 

.30"! 
.30/ 

12.4 

80.7 

.20  \ 
.20/ 

89. 

79. 

.19 

87.8 

.17 

8.2 

.17 

92.5 

5.11 

85.4 

4.37 

95. 

4.08 

91. 

4.00 

83.3 

3.40 

87.7 

2.27 

89.5 

2.13 

89. 

2.04 

87.6 

1.96 

87. 

1.90 

86.8 

1.76 

Value 
compared 
with  Hay 

as  100. 


60t 

74 

75 

100 

208 

281 

347 

520 

547 
611 
612 
20t 
24t 
25t 
26t 
Sit 
46 
49 
51 
54 
55 
59 


n.  Table  showing  the  composition  of  the  Ashes 
of  our  most  frequently  cultivated  crops.  From 
Saussure  and  other  autliorities. 


ii 

Constituents  of  100  parts  of  the 
Ashes. 

Name. 

.S 
1- 

— 

o 

Silica. 

Metallic 
Oxides. 

tun     »  f  Grain 
WJ^^^^i  Straw 
Oat  Grain.. .. 
Barley  Grain. . 

Vetches 

Turnips 

Potatoes 

13. 
43. 
31. 
18. 

33. 
5.8 
5.9 

47.16 
22.5 

1. 
29. 
69.28 

44.5 

6.2 
24. 
32.5 
27.92 

1 

.5 
61.5 
60. 
35.5 

.25 
1. 

.25 
.25 
0.5 

*  These  Questions  and  Answers  will  be  found  in 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  for  June  last. 

t  That  is  to  say,  that  60lbs.  of  red  clover  hay 
contains  as  much  nourishment  as  lOOlbs.  of  common 
hay,  and  as  6121bs.  of  turnips. 

\  Leguminous  plants  alone  will  not  prove  so  nu- 
tritious as  the  cerealia,  because  they  do  not  contain 
a  sufficiency  of  phosphates  which  are  required  for 
the  production  of  bone  ;  they  are  therefore  most 
useful  when  conjoined  to  some  of  the  following  grains. 


Name  of  Mineral. 

Per  cent,  of  Alkali. 

Name  of  Alkali. 

Felspar    

17.75 

Potass. 

Albite 

11.43 

Soda. 

Mica    

3  to  5 

Soda. 

Zeolite 

13  to  16 

Soda  and  Potass. 

Basalt 

5.75  to  10 

Soda  and  Potass. 

Clayslate 

2.75  to  3.31 

Potass. 

Clinkstone  .... 

14. 

Potass. 

Loam   

1.5    to  4. 

Potass. 

Analysis  has  proved  the  existence  of  more  or 
less  potass  in  all  clays,  as  also  in  marls.  From 
this  table  it  would  appear  that  by  far  the  best  soil 
would  be  that  originating  from  the  disintegration 
of  felspar ;  and  we  think  that  observation  will 
often  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 


THE  DOWNSHIRE  STEAMING 
APPARATUS,  AND  IMPROVED 
CHURNj  BY  Richard  Robinson. 

This  invaluable  apparatus  has  been  now  for  some 
time  before  the  public,  upwards  of  one  hundred  of 
them  having  been  erected  for  the  various  purposes 
to  which  steam  is  applicable,  viz. — for  preparing 
food  for  horses,  cows,  and  other  stock ;  for  heating 
conservatories,  green-houses,  steam  and  hot  baths  ; 
brewing,  churning,  laundry,  and  culinary  purposes; 
heating  dairies  ;  boiling  cloths,  yarn  ;  and  for  drying 
lofts,  &c.,  &c.,  all  with  one  fire,  combining  economy 
of  fuel  with  simplicity,  despatch,  and  perfect  safetj'. 

Richard  Robinson  cannot  omit  this  opportunity 
of  returning  his  sincere  thanks  to  those  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  farmers,  and  managers  of  public  institu- 
tions, who  have  had  this  apparatus  erected,  for  pa- 
tronising his  eflforts  to  such  an  extent  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  thereby  clearly  proving  that  the  appa- 
ratus is  a  truly  useful  one,  and  which  the  numerous 
letters  of  approval  received  by  him  also  testifies. 
On  other  page  a  descriptive  drawing  of  the  simplest 
form  of  the  apparatus  is  given  with  the  improved 
churn.  It  can  be  made  of  any  size  or  proportion 
in  its  different  parts,  varying  according  to  the 
extent  of  work  required  to  be  done,  preparing 
any  kind  of  food  for  cattle  from  tioelve  bushels 
per  hour  upwards,  and  to  which  additions  and  con- 
necting pipes  can  be  made  for  any  of  the  other 
purposes  before  mentioned.  As  regards  lowness  of 
original  cost,  and  of  working  safely  while  in  opera- 
tion and  despatch,  this  modification  of  the  use  of 
steam  is  the  most  perfect  which  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted;  a  fact 
established  by  the  opinions  of  eminent  agriculturists, 
who  have  tested  its  advantages  and  compared  them 
with  others  hitherto  in  use  (reference  to  whom  may 
be  had  on  applying). 

Richard  Robinson,  from  his  long  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
brewing,  distillation,  evaporation,  boiling,  &c.,  &c., 
will  undertake  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  steam- 
ing apparatus  for  these  and  culinary  uses  on  the 
most  approved  and  economical  principles.  To 
poor-law  guardians  and  managers  of  public  institu- 
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tions,  be  would  particularly  point  out  the  saving 
derivable  from  the  application  of  steam  to  cooking, 
('the  superior  quality  of  the  food  thus  prepared),  to 
washing,  heating  apartments,  &c.  For  these  and  all 
other  purposes  his  newly  improved  boiler  offers 
most  superior  advantages,  and  for  the  generating  of 
steam  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The  churn  intro- 
duced from  France  by  Mr.  Blacker,  offers  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  dairy  as  re- 
modelled by  R.  Robinson.  His  improvement  con- 
sists in  using  steam  as  the  heating  medium,  instead 
of  a  tub  of  hot  water  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Blacker,  A  thermometer  can  be  placed  in  a  secure 
manner,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  cream  or  milk 
can  be  observed  and  regulated  ;  for  which  purpose  a 
pipe  and  cock  are  attached  connecting  the  churn  with 
the  steaming  apparatus,  and  by  merely  turning  the 
cock  steam  is  admitted  or  shut  out,  and  the  tempe- 


rature thereby  accurately  managed.  The  process  of 
churning,  which  has  heretotore  been  considered  one 
of  perplexity  and  uncertainty,  is  thus  rendered  a 
matter  of  comfort  and  despatch,  occupying  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  producing  the  sweetest  butter  that 
can  be  made  ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  liold  milk  or 
cream  over  till  sour,  as  either  can  be  churned  on  the 
second  or  third  day  after  coming  from  the  cow. 
Any  quantity,  from  three  or  four  quarts  upwards, 
can  be  daily  operated  on,  and  thus  fresh  and  sweet 
butter  can  always  be  obtained.  These  churns,  as 
constructed  by  R.  Robinson,  can  also  be  used  by 
having  water  as  the  heating  medium,  although  steam 
is  certainly  preferable,  being  more  economical  and 
more  easily  managed.  R.  R.  has  ascertained  that 
by  varying  the  temperature  tlje  process  of  churning 
may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  at  will ;  the  best 
butter  however  is  obtained  by  the  slower  process. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.' 3. 


REFERENCE. 

Fig.  1 .  Front  view  of  apparatus  and  churn. 
Fig.  2.  Section  of  steam  boiler  and  furnace. 
Fig.  3.  Section  of  churn. 

A.  Steam  boiler. 

B.  Large  vessel  forchaff,  cut  hay,  turnips.  Sec. 

C.  Three   or   more   vessels,   on  each  other, 
for  potatoes. 

D.  Vessel   for  hot   water,  stirabout,  or  other 
culinary  purposes. 

E.  Churn  as  it  may  be  attached  to  the  appa- 
ratus to  be  heated  by  steam. 

F.  Steam  pi|)es. 

G.  Iwo  safety  valves. 
H.   Water  supply  pipe. 
I.  Water  cistern, 
K.  Furnace. 
L.  Chimney. 
M.    lundish   for    hot   water    to    the    cburn 

when  steam  is  not  used. 
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BURTON    UPON    TRENT 
FARMER'S    CLUB. 

March  2Jtli,1842. 

ON  THE  BEST  METHOD  OF  MAKINO  CHEESE. 

BY    MR.    WJI.    DANIEL. 

In  responding  to  the  discussion  fixed  for  tills 
evening,  namely,  "  Tiio  best  inethod  of  malting 
cheese." — I  am  aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
thesul>JGct  1  havenndertal<en,  and  of  the  presence, 
probably,  of  some  of  our  members  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  instruct  others  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  of  such  great  consequence  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  milk,  that  his  wife  or  his  dairymaid 
may  turn  it  to  the  best  account,  and  succeed  in 
making  such  a  dairy  produce  as  will  command  in 
the  market  the  best  price. 

After  the  master  or  dairyman  has  done  his  duty 
in  the  supply  of  milk  of  tlie  best  quality,  it  fails 
under  (generally  speaking)  female  management, 
and  to  produce  a  good  cheese  three  words  will 
"suffice,  viz.,  ti7ne,  cleanliness,  and  industry. 
Short,  however,  as  this  observation  may  be,  I 
beg  to  add  a  few  remarks.  The  business  ot  cheese- 
making  is  a  regular  and  constant  proceeding:, 
practised  perpetually,  everyday,  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  it  seems  strange,  that  when  the  ingi  edi- 
ents  employed  are  so  few,  and  their  nature  also  so 
regular  and  certain  that  there  should  be  much  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  the  article  pure  and  complete. 
But  daily  experience  proves  there  is  an  amazing 
difference  in  the  goodness  and  quality  of  cheese, 
insomuch  tbat  you  can  scarcely  find  two  dairies 
that  are  exactly,  or  even  very  much  alike.  Much 
probably  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  cow  pas- 
ture being  nearer  or  further  off  the  house  where 
the  cheese  is  made,  as  cows  driven  any  considerable 
distance  before  milking  causes  the  milk  to  heat 
in  their  bags  in  summer. 

Milking  them  in  the  field,  and  carrying  the 
milk  on  horse- back  in  churns  or  barrels  is  siill 
worse,  as  this  mode  of  conveyance  home  disturbs 
the  milk,  inclining  it  to  the  nature  ot  churning 
cream  for  butter,  and  occasions  probably  a  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  the  cheese,  or  fixing  the  curd 
in  the  pan  ;  and  instead  of  one  hour — the  time  com- 
monly given  by  dairywomen  in  bringing  the 
cheese — it  will  frequently  not  come  in  three  or 
four  hours,  and  then  in  such  an  imperfect  state  as 
scarcely  to  be  capable  of  being  confined  in  the 
press.  Whenever  people  find  their  cows  in  this 
situation,  which  in  hot  summer  evenings  often 
happens,  then  it  is  that  making  use  of  a  little  cold 
spring  water  before  rendling  is  useful,  as  that  in- 
clines the  ruiinet  to  take  effect.  Experience  shows 
this  will  not  hurt  the  milk  or  impoverish  the  cheese, 
but  the  water  added — say  a  quart,  two,  three,  or 
four,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  milk  to 
be  cooled-just  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  what  is  called  (or  felt  to  be)  new  milk 
warm  (a  term  generally  understood)  ;  or  if  a  thei"- 
mometer  was  used  in  such  cases,  it  would  regulate 
a  fault  of  putting  milk  together  too  hot.  As  soon 
as  the  milk  appears  of  a  proper  warmth,  and  be- 
fore you  put  in  the  runnet.put  a  handful  or  two 
of  salt  into  the  pan,  about  two  handfuls  to  the 
milk  of  ten  or  twelve  cows,  remembering  that 
cheese  will  afterwards  want  a  less  quantity  of  salt 
than  if  none  had  been  put  into  the  milk.  The 
thing  that  more  dairywomen  err  in  than  any  other, 


is  gathering  or  sinking  the  curd  too  soon.  A  very 
material  circumstance  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  time 
allowed  for  the  runnetto  take  effect,  which  should 
on  no  account  be  less  than  an  Lour  and  a  half.  It 
may  happen,  and  often  does,  that  it  will  come 
sooner,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
additional  time  given  will  never  be  of  any  bad 
consequence,  as  the  curd  on  sinking  becomes 
more  solid,  and  prevents  what  is  called  slip  curd, 
which  will  never  unite  with  the  solid  curd,  and 
when  any  is  found  in  the  cheese  pan  it  had 
always  better  go  along  with  the  whey.  In  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  runnt-t  for  use,  the  most 
approved  way  is  to  take  pure  spring  water— a  gallon 
of  water  for  two  skins  ;  boil  the  water,  which 
makes  it  softer  or  more  pure;  make  it  with  salt 
into  brine  that  will  swim  an  egg  ;  let  it  stand  till 
the  heat  is  gone  off  or  till  it  becomes  blood  warm, 
then  put  in  your  maw  skins,  cut  in  pieces  ;  let  it 
steep  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  fit  to  use  ;  and 
observe  that  too  much  runnet  causes  cheese  to  be 
strong,  too  little  makes  it  mild,  and  must  have 
more  time.  About  a  teacup  to  the  milk  of  twelve 
cows  will  generally  prove  about  the  right  quan- 
tity. Although  I  have  mentioned  as  a  rule,  that 
cheese  should  not  be  stirred  in  the  pan  or  gathered 
under  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
the  best  managers  generally  let  it  stand  two 
hours. 

That  good  cheese  may  be  made  on  any  land  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  contend  ;  and  one  proof  of 
this  assertion  is,  that  in  this  very  parish  too  ad- 
joining dairies  varied  so  much,  that  one  might  be 
termed  very  good  the  other  an  inferior  dairy.  The 
then  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  thought  it 
convenient  to  change  the  respective  cow  pastures, 
one  for  the  other  ;  the  result  was,  the  best  dairy 
of  cheese  remaining  under  the  same  management 
continued  the  same  best  dairy,  and  the  inferior 
dairy  continued  so  still, notwithstanding  the  change. 
Very  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  cheese, 
after  all  other  necessary  attention  has  been  paid  in 
the  making";  if  not  well  and  cleanly  kept  till  the 
time  it  is  advisable  to  sell,  the  value  is  lessened. 
An  equal  temperature  is  evidently  necessary, 
especially  in  winter,  and  if  kept  on  a  cold  plaster 
floor  with  a  northern  aspect,  it  is  sure  to  suffer 
and  get  out  of  condition  ;  but  when  a  boarded  floor 
('not  in  a  garret)  can  be  used  for  keeping  cheese 
through  the  winter,  it  is  very  much  preferable  to  a 
plaster  floor.  Neither  in  summer  is  it  well  to 
keep  hard  cheese  and  soft  cheese  in  the  same 
room. 

To  have  every  excellence  it  should  have  every 
advantage. 

I  have  no  doubt  good  cheese  may  be  made  by 
rule  on  any  land,  provided  no  pernicious  weeds 
or  plants,  or  distempered  cattle,  prevents.  It  often 
occurs  that  the  best  cheese  is  made  on  poor  land, 
the  milk  being  thinner  will  sooner  curd  than 
rich  milk  ;  but  if  from  rich  old  turf,  and  proper 
time  is  given  to  make  good  curd,  and  the  cheese 
well  attended  to,  no  doubt  the  richer  grass 
makes  the  finest  cheese,  and  more  of  it.  Cheese 
from  clover  is  the  most  diflScult  to  make,  even 
with  the  best  dairywomen,  but  good  stout,  full- 
flavoured  cheese  may  be  made  from  clover,  if  a 
good  deal  of  time  is  given.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mendable in  dairy  proceedings  than  cleanliness, 
and  every  person  in  looking  over  the  utensils  and 
viewing  the  whole  business  of  making  and 
keeping  cheese  till  fit  to  offer  for  sale,  but  must 
admire  cleanliness. 
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In  regard  to  the  best  sort  of  cow  for  dairy 
purposes,  T  do  not  venture  an  opinion.  It  is  well 
known  some  dairy  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood 
greatly  prefer  the  short-horns  ;  others  still  prefer 
long-horns  ;  and  more  of  the  latter  would  I  think 
be  kept  if  they  could  be  found. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  SYSTEM  OF  MAKING 

AND  APPLYING  FARM-YARD  MANURE. 

Farm-yard  manure  may  justly  be  considered  the 
main  spring  by  which  ploughed  land  is  kept  in 
that  state  of  cultivation  and  condition  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  production  of  such  crops  as  will 
remunerate  the  farmer  ;  and  therefore  the  most 
judicious,  mode  of  making  andapplying  it,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  him. 

First,  the  size  and  form  of  the  fold-yard  is  wor- 
thy of  notice  ;  it  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  form  sloping  gradually 
from  all  sides  to  the  centre  ;  the  latter  should  be 
at  least  one  yard  lower  than  the  sides,  and  the 
drainage  from  the  manure  should  not  be  suffered  to 
escape  at  too  low  a  level.  The  droppings  from  the 
buildings  should  not  be  allowed  to  inundate  the 
yard,  but  be  conveyed  away  by  a  channel  to  the 
sough,  which  takes  away  the  drainage  out  of  the 
yard. 

The  number  of  cattle  kept  in  the  yard  should  be 
adapted  to  its  size  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be 
as  many  as  are  necessary  to  trample  down  the 
straw,  and  saturate  it  well  with  their  own  dung  and 
urine,  but  not  more  than  can  exist  in  it  with  com- 
fort and  advantage  to  themselves.  The  cribs  which 
they  eat  out  of  should  often  be  moved,  otherwise 
the  manure  where  they  stand  will  be  dry  and  very 
inferior  to  that  in  other  parts  of  the  yard.  The 
quantity  of  straw  given  to  the  cattle  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  If  you  have  extensive  pig- 
geries, and  a  good  number  of  horses  in  the  stable, 
and  feeding  cattle  in  the  sheds,  the  yard  will  re- 
quire more  straw  than  if  these  offices  were  upon  a 
less  scale,  as  I  consider  the  principle  art  of  making 
manure  is  the  eflfectually  mixing  of  the  various 
kinds  from  these  p'aces  with  the  straw-yard  manure. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  regularly  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  yard  whenever  the  above 
places  are  farmed  out;  this  being  properly  at- 
tended to,  the  whole  of  the  manure  will  be  very 
good;  whereas  if  it  is  not,  that  from  the  cow- sheds, 
piggeries,  and  stables,  will  be  very  much  better 
than  that  which  is  merely  made  from  straw  ;  and 
it  generally  gets  used  without  any  distinction  ex- 
cept that  it  is  laid  on  thicker  because  it  is  more 
decomposed,  and  consequently  goes  in  a  less  com- 
pass, and  does  not  appear  to  be  spread  so  thick  on 
the  ground,  while  that  made  from  straw  only  is 
scarcely  worth  carting  out. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  urged  that  the  manure 
might  be  mixed  when  it  is  carried  out.  To  this  I 
would  reply  that  it  is  not  always  drawn  out  of  the 
fold-yard  until  the  time  it  is  laid  upon  the  land  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  yard  is  the  best  place  for  mixing 
it,  because  it  is  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of 
the  master,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  pro- 
perly  done. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  am  presuming 
that  the  piggeries,  stables,  &c.,  are  contiguous  to 
the  yard,  and  that  the  mixing  may  be  done  with 
facility  by  a  wheel-barrow  ;  but  if  this  should  not 
be  the  case,  I  feel  confident  it  would  answer  very 
well  to  draw  it  some  distance  to  mix  with  the  straw 
yard  manure. 


It  is  very  desirable  that  the  cattle  should  be  wa- 
tered in  the  yard  whenever  this  is  practicable, 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  it  for  thatpurpose, 
for  it  is  immediatel}''  after  drinking  that  they  ge- 
nerally empty  themselves,  aud  that  is  the  time 
above  all  others  they  should  be  in  the  yard.  If 
they  could  have  a  few  turnips  while  they  are  eating 
their  straw,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
the  manure. 

Upon  this  principle  of  making  the  manure,  the 
act  of  filling  it  when  it  is  taken  out,  or  that  of 
throwing  it  up  in  the  yard,  which  is  the  custom 
with  some,  would  mix  it  sufficiently.  If  the  yard 
is  large  enough  to  contain  the  manure  without  in- 
convenience, it  should  not  be  carted  out  more  than 
six  weeks  or  two  months  before  it  is  applied  to  the 
land,  because  its  strength  evaporates  less  in  that 
situation  than  in  any  other  ;  and  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  retain  all  the  strengtli  and  essence  you 
can,  it  should  only  be  turned  over  once  after  it  is 
carted  out. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject, 
viz. — the  application  of  it. 

Upon  this  point  there  are  a  diversity  of  opinions 
— some  preferring  it  in  a  totally  green  or  raw  state 
when  it  is  applied  ;  others  very  rotten — or,  as  the 
term  is,  spit  manure  ;  a  third  class  like  it  best  in 
an  intermediate  state,  and  from  the  little  expe- 
rience I  have  had,  I  confess  I  greatly  incline  to  the 
latter  opinion,  for  the  following  reasons  : — If  the 
manure  is  put  on  in  a  very  green  or  raw  state,  the 
land  seldom  gets  a  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  it  in 
good  heart  and  condition  ;  secondly,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  bury  it  with  the  plough,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  soil ;  thirdly,  it  has  not  undergone 
that  process  of  fermentation  which  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  various  kinds  of  destructive  insects 
which  infest  the  farm  ;  and  if  the  sun  shines 
upon  it  only  one  hour  before  it  is  ploughed  under, 
it  literally  becomes  straw,  and  is  of  very  little  value 
as  manure. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  manure  should  be  in  a 
very  rotten  or  decomposed  state  before  it  is  laid 
on,  because  that  fermentation  and  decomposition 
which  has  been  going  on  to  bring  it  to  this  state 
should  take  place  after  it  is  put  into  the  land,  when 
the  soil  and  the  crop  would  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  strength  and  essence  which  has  been  uselessly 
expended  in  the  air,  and  therefore  I  should  prefer 
it  in  an  intermediate  state.  It  should  be  in  its 
highest  degree  of  fermentation  when  it  is  applied, 
and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  lie  tnany  minutes 
(if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided)  before  it  is  ploughed 
in.  It  should  not  be  buried  very  deep,  because 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  substances  to  go 
downwards.  Further,  it  is  the  practice  with  some 
persons  to  put  on  their  manure  a  long  time  before 
the  seed  or  corn  is  sown.  I  totally  disapprove  of 
this  system  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  something 
like  a  sportsman  letting  fiy  at  his  game  before  it  is 
in  his  sight.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
nearer  you  spread  the  manure  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing the  crop,  the  greater  will  be  the  general  benefit 
derived  from  it.  Upon  a  contrary  system  it  is 
clear  mnch  of  its  strength  must  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  encouragement  of  weeds,  &c.,  and 
uselessly  as  regards   the  crop. 

There  are  also  different  opinions  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  spreading  manure  broadcast,  and  that  of 
putting  it  in  the  ridges  for  turnips.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  better  turnips  may  be  grown  upon  the 
latter  system,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  land 
would  be  more  improved  by  spreading  it  broadcast ; 
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and  even  in  this  case  it  is  desirable  that  the  turnips 
should  be  ridged,  upon  which  plan  the  facility  of 
keeping  them  clean  is  so  much  greater  than  if  they 
were  sown  broadcast. 

The  particular  period  wlien  the  manure 
should  be  applied  must  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  other  circumstances. 
Upon  turnip  and  barley  soils  when  you  sow  the 
turnip  crop  is  unquestionably  the  best  time  to  put 
on  the  manure;  if  it  is  a  bean  and  wheat  soil,  per- 
haps, as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  right  to  apply  it 
when  the  lieaps  are  sown.  Not  professing  to  know 
anything  of  chemistry  myself,  I  touch  upon  the 
following  subject  in  the  hope  some  person  will 
take  it  up.  The  drainage  or  liquid  which  escapes 
from  the  fold-yard  is  seldom  turned  to  so  good  an 
account  as  it  might  be  ;  it  certainly  never  should 
be  suffered  to  run  away  without  being  in  some 
shape  or  other  applied  to  the  land.  First,  it  might 
be  beneficially  used  in  irrigation,  or  it  may  be 
caught  in  a  reservoir  and  mixed  with  soil,  and  I 
think  it  may  be  carted  to  ploughed  land  with  great 
advantage  ;  for  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  manure  running  away  down  the 
ditches  without  in  the  slightest  degree  benefiting 
any  part  of  the  farm. 


WEST  SUFFOLK  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  above  society,  some 
practical  remarks  were  made  which  deserve  to  be 
placed  before  our  readers,  as  they  may  be  the 
means  of  inciting  discussion  on  the  several  heads 
touched  upon,  and  draw  forth  more  particular  and 
detailed  information. 

The  Rev.  D.  Gvvilt  said  he  would  take  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  the  Chairman,  and  endeavour  to 
find  something  to  interest  them.  Mr.  Gwilt  pro- 
duced a  plant  called  the  prickly  comfrey,  which 
the  farmers  would  find  of  very  great  service  to 
them  ;  it  would  grow  in  any  nook  or  corner  upon 
their  farms,  and  was  well  adapted  for  green  food 
for  animals.  It  produced  sixteen  tons  per  acre, 
and  had  never  been  manured.  He  liad  kept  fif- 
teen horses  upon  it,  mixed  with  a  few  oats,  and 
they  liked  it  very  well,  giving  the  cuttings  to  the 
pigs.  It  was  cut  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
and  required  a  great  deal  of  room  to  grow. 
Cattle  would  always  eat  it ;  the  bull  for  which  he 
gained  a  prize  had  been  fed  upon  it  in  turn.  An- 
other plant  he  produced,  sent  to  him  by  the  Bri- 
tish Agricultural  Society,  called  the  Siberian 
vetch,  which  was  doing  well,  and  it  was  said 
would  arrive  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet,  but  he 
doubted  much  if  it  would  come  to  such  a  height, 
for  he  had  tried  it  some  time.  He  was  fond  of 
trying  new  things,  and  hearing  of  Mr.  D-Jniel's 
manure,  which  was  spoken  of  so  well  by  Mr. 
Webb  Hall,  he  sent  for  a  couple  of  casks  to  try 
it.  He  used  it  for  both  wheat  and  barley,  and  it 
did  well  both  in  broad-casting  or  drilling  ;  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  grain  come 
in  contact  with  the  manure.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
he  had  tiled  it  in  dibbling,  putting  a  piece  in  with 
the  grain,  and  he  found  the  plant  did  not  appear  ; 
but  in  the  broadcast  and  drilling  neither  suffered. 
There  not  being  any  rain  was  rather  against  the 
experiment,  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  plant  to 
receive  the  ammonia  through  the  medium  of  mois- 


ture ;  but  still  it  did  admiralily.  He  had  also  re- 
ceived another  cask  of  manure  from  America, 
called  Guano,  and  tried  its  cfi'ect  upon  barley,  but 
it  did  not  do  so  well  for  want  of  rain.  But  he 
felt  satisfied  that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
the  agriculturist.  Not  being  able  to  grow  barley 
after  mangel  wiirzel,  he  tried  a  stetch  with  lime 
and  salt,  and  another  with  pigeon's  and  ral)bit's 
dung,  and  found  the  crops  to  be  much  better. 
The  I3ath  manure  would  be  a  great  discovery,  and 
he  thought  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  it  at 
Icklingham,  at  the  rate  of  9s.  per  acre,  it  requiring 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,.  The  Guano  might  be 
had  at  28s.  per  acre,  and  the  Bath  manure  at  15?. 
In  using  the  Guano  he  would  advise  them  to  ap- 
ply a  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  it  would  collect  a 
great  quantity  of  the  ammonia,  and  give  it  out 
better  to  the  plant,  being  imperishable. 

The  PuEsinENT  said  it  was  hardly  fair  to  call 
upon  Mr.  Gwilt  again  for  a  speech,  but  he  begged 
to  propose  his  health.    (Cheers.) 

The  Rev.  D.  Guilt  returned  thanks,  and  said 
it  always  afforded  him  much  pleasnre  in  attending 
their  meetings.  He  thought  clergymen  had 
always  a  right  to  attend,  and  he  was  sorry  to  see 
that  there  were  not  more  of  his  brethren  present, 
for  they  were  greatly  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  At  the  present  time  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  use  the  greatest 
economy,  and  he  was  sorry  to  recommend  that, 
on  account  of  trade.  The  Scotch  farmers  were 
very  economical,  and  the  English  would  do  well 
to  follow  their  example.  They  (the  Scotch  far- 
mers) were  surprised  at  the  quantity  of  harness 
which  the  English  farmer  put  upon  his  horses  • 
and  they  made  one  horse  do  the  work  of  three  of 
ours.  They  also  lived  more  cheaply,  paid  much 
higher  rent — as  much  as  SI.  or  9/.  per  acre  for 
arable  land.  (Cries  of  "  How  can  thei/ pay  it  ?" 
"  They  must  grow  gold-dust,"  ayid  laughter.)  Hav- 
ing land  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  house, 
he  had  derived  much  benefit  from  having  a  home- 
stead in  that  part,  and  he  would  tell  them  how 
he  accomplished  it.  A  Scotchman  and  his  wife 
had  been  working  for  him,  and  the  man  request- 
ing leave  to  build  a  place  for  himself  and  wife 
upon  the  heath,  he  consented,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  days  he  found  the  man  had 
already  raised  the  walls,  which  were  built  of  ling, 
and  of  a  considerable  thickness.  He  had  it  roofed 
for  him,  and  they  were  now  living  very  comfort- 
able and  happy  in  it.  He  then  ordered  a  cattle 
hovel  to  be  built,  and  sent  up  some  short-horns, 
and  he  now  got  a  good  supply  of  manure.  That 
was  what  he  called  his  "Scotch  farm."  Such 
things  must  be  attended  to  if  they  would  do  well. 
(Cheers^ 

Mr.  Shillito  had  much  pleasure  in  hearino- 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Gvvilt,  but  would  like 
to  know  how  8/.  or  9/.  per  acre  could  be  paid.  If 
such  a  notion  got  abi'oad  persons  would  think 
they  had  their  farms  almost  for  nothing.  {Cheers.) 

Mr.  GwiLT  explained  the  advantages  the  Scotch- 
men had  over  the  Englishmen,  as  he  had  already 
stated. 

The  President  said  he  knew  of  some  land  in 
Mid-Lothian,  one  acre  of  which  [was  worth  three 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Gayford  expressed  his  surprise  that  8/.  or 
9L  should  be  paid  for  an  acre  of  land,  however 
cheap  the  labour  might  be.  He  had  been  in 
Scotland,  and  knew  that  the  Scotch  farmers  used 
very  great  economy,  and  had  seen  some  excellent 
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land.  On  his  way  to  EdiiiLurgli,  lie  came  to  a 
piece  of  land  for  which  a  gentleman  on  tiie  coach 
told  hini  he  paid  'M.  per  acre,  and  he  went  on  at 
great  length  praising  the  Scotch  system  of  farm- 
ing. At  last  another  gentleman,  who  was  sitting 
by,  explained  the  matter ;  he  said  they  had  five 
roods  to  the  acre,  and  leases  of  twenty-one  years. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  This  allowed  them  to 
work  the  farm  to  advantage,  and  with  some  fair 
prospect  of  reward.  (Cheers.)  '1  hey  also  paid 
their  labonrers  in  kind,  only  giving  them  money 
at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  the  men  were  bonnd 
to  let  their  wives  work  for  6d.  per  day.  That 
somewhat  explained  the  matter  ;  hnt  he  thought 
that  Scotchmen  did  not  always  confine  themselves 
to  the  truth  in  stating  their  agricultural  affairs. 

Mr.  GwiLT  said  he  did  not  speak  of  this  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  English  farmer.  He  was  aware 
of  the  trouble,  anxiety,  and  difficulty  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  and  he  always  wished  to  see 
the  farmers  doing  well. 

Mr.  SniLi.iTO  said  at  one  time  he  used  to  grow 
carrots  for  his  colts,  and  had  been  much  disap- 
pointed at  the  result ;  lie  had  since  found  Swedish 
turnips  to  be  far  superior.  He  thought  potatoes 
mixed  with  barley  meal  excellent  food  for  pigs, 
and  better  than  using  the  meal  alone  ;  he  had 
steamed  as  many  as  fifteen  sacks  of  potatoes  per 
week  for  that  purpose.  He  was  also  convinced 
that  raw  potatoes  were  far  better  for  beasts  than 
mangel  wurzel.  It  was  necessary  to  mention 
these  things,  that  farmers  might  not  depend  upon 
one  kind  of  food. 

Mr.  GwiLT  said  that  if  he  had  Mr.  Shillito's 
farm  he  would  not  grow  a  carrot  at  all.  He  was 
sure  Swedes  were  far  superior  for  colts. 

JMr.  Denton  said  that  he  found  that  feeding 
cattle  upon  potatoes  alone  made  them  dropsical, 
which  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  fat.  He  would 
advise  them  to  be  cautious  in  trying  experiments 
with  manures,  and  when  they  did  to  confine  it  to 
their  gardens  ;  he  had  tried  many  experiments, 
and  they  had  failed.  He  did  not  like  that  system 
of  economy  so  much  talked  of,  and  he  would  re- 
commend the  farmers  to  give  their  labourers  a 
quart  of  beer  a  day,  so  that  there  might  be  a 
greater  consumption  of  barley.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hooper  Wilkinson  said  he  thought  some 
misapprehension  might  arise  in  consequence  of 
the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt  respecting  the 
rent  paid  by  some  Scotch  farmers,  for  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  a  rent  of  81.  or  9/.  per  acre  would 
not  be  a  common  rent  in  the  Lothians  ;  if  such 
a  rent  ever  had  been  paid,  it  must  have  been 
tinder  very  peculiar  circumstances  indeed.  He 
could  not  at  all  agree  with  the  sort  of  parsimony 
recommended  to  meet  the  anticipated  loss  to  the 
farmer,  arising  from  the  recent  changes  made  in 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  agriculture;  for  he 
believed  it  was  necessary  that  their  horses  should 
be  kept  in  good  condition,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  do  their  work  quickly  and  well ;  and  unques- 
tionably the  manure  made  by  horses  well  kept 
was  much  better  than  that  made  by  half-starved 
animals ;  and  he  thought  by  not  keeping  in 
view  the  reputation  which  Suffolk  now  held  for 
its  fine  breed  of  cart-horses,  a  considerable  reve- 
nue might  be  lost  to  the  farmers  in  the  county,  by 
losing  their  trade  in  those  animals,  many  of  which 
were  sold  into  distant  countries  and  to  foreigners  ; 
and  every  one  at  all  conversant  in  horses  would 
allow  that  condition  was  very  essential  to  perfect- 
ing the  shnpe.      He  felt  certain  that  the  Scotch 


farm  which  Mr.  Cvvilt  had  established  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  model  farm,  to  be  imitated  by  others 
through  any  pressure  of  the  times  which  might 
arise,  but  the  comparison  which  he  had  drawn  he- 
tween  the  Scotch  and  Suffolk  farming  might  lead 
some  interested  pirties  in  certain  quarters  to  say 
that  great  profits  were  madeby  agricultuie,  which 
as  a  practical  mun,  and  one  who  kept  very  accurate 
accounts,  he  (Mr.  Wilkinson)  positively  denied. 
He  believed  that  no  trade  or  profession  yirlded 
less  gains,  and  that  the  ]iresent  rents  were  gene- 
rally as  much  and  more  than  tenants  could  afford 
to  pay;  and  he  felt  certain  that  no  Suffolk  land- 
lord would  wish  to  see  his  tenants  living  in  the 
way  that  the  Lothian  farmer  had  been  represented 
to  do.  He  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  so  much  pains  to  deny  the  exaggerated 
statement  of  Mr.  Gwilt,  had  he  not  thought  that 
much  misinformation  might  get  abroad  through 
such  a  statement  being  given  in  the  public  jour- 
nals, coming  from  so  experienced  and  skilful  an 
agriculturist  as  Mr.  Gwilt,  unless  it  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  G.  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
completely  misinformed  and  deceived. 

[We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Gwilt  said,  across 
the  table,  that  he  had  been  misinformed.] 


RUGELEY  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

.OOth    September,  1841. 

MR.    TURNOR'S    remarks    ON    THE    ROTA- 
TION OF  CROPS  FOR  STIFF  CLAY  LANDS. 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  meeting,  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  is  one  upon  which  many  conflict- 
ing opinions  are  held,  and  tiiat  I  shall  stand  in  need 
of  great  indulgence  from  the  members  f)resent, 
many  of  whom  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  tins  description  of  land. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  most  practical  men, 
that  no  class  of  soils  are  so  difficult  to  manage  as 
thin  soils,  on  a  very  stiff  retentive  bottom  or  sub- 
soil ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tbiit  the  system  of 
cultivation  best  adapted  for  poor  clay  lands  is  at 
present  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  consequently 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  tbe  improvement  of 
this  class  of  soils. 

As  the  system  I  shall  projoso  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meeting  for  the  rotation  of  crops  on  in- 
ferior clay  lands,  will  not  be  equally  applicable  to 
strong  lands  of  a  rather  better  quality,  with  a  more 
mixed  soil,  I  will  confine  my  observations  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  former  class. 

Befoie  I  proceed  to  explain  the  course  I  recom- 
mend to  be  pursued  in  cropping  inferior  clay  lands, 
I  must  assume  that  the  plan  of  furrow  draining  I  so 
strongly  urged  at  a  former  meeting  is  to  be  acted 
upon  ;  after  that  is  accomplished,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  subsoil  ploughing  would  be  attended 
with  great  advantage,  especially  if  the  subsoil 
plough  is  used  across  the  ridges,  as  in  that  case  it 
facilitates  tiie  escape  of  the  water  into  the  furrow 
drains.  After  (Lis  system  of  furrow  draining  and 
subsoil  ploughing  has  been  some  years  in  operation, 
thereby  altering  the  texture  of  the  subsoil,  1  have 
little  doubt  that  a  portion  of  land  upon  each  farm 
may  be  cultivated  without  the  expense  and  loss  at- 
tendant upon  a  summer  fallow  ;  but,  until  that 
change  has  been  effected,  I  do  not  think  that  summer 
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fallows  can  be  dispensed  with,  for  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  spriiio;  working  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
duce and  pulverize  soils  of  that  descriptioa,  if  not 
previously  niiderdrained  ;ind  improved. 

I  have  long  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  cul- 
tivators of  such  lands  tlie  evil  consequences  of 
taking  two  white  crops  of  grain  in  succession,  and 
sowing  seed  upon  the  second  corn  crop  ;  the  land 
being  then  much  exhausted,  and  verj'  generally  in  a 
foul  state.  Under  such  a  pernicious  sytem  no  im- 
provement can  take  place,  and  in  the  next  course  of 
tillage  the  same  expense  and  labour  is  necessary  as 
in  tlie  preceding  one,  without  any  increase  of  pro- 
duce ;  thereby  making  the  tenant's  life  one  of  end- 
less toil  and  labour,  without  enabling  him  to  make 
any  provision  ibr  Lis  family. 

The  course  of  cropping  which  I  recommend  for 
this  class  of  clay  land  is  as  follows  ;  — 

First  year fallow. 

Second  year Wheat. 

Third  year Seeds. 

Fourth  year    Second  seeds  (or  a  third  year 

in  turf,  if  practicable). 

Fifth  year Oats  or  Beans. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  beans  with  some  peas  would 
be  more  desirable  than  oats  on  breaking  up  the  turf 
in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  and  that  stock  would  do 
better  in  the  winter  if  fed  with  bean  and  pea  straw 
than  oat  straw. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  course 
of  cropping  for  the  second  class  ot"  strong  clay 
lands,  comprising  lands  of  a  better  quality  and 
more  mixed  soil  than  those  I  have  been  treating  of. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  description  of  land, 
summer  fallows  have  been  on  tlie  decline  in  some 
districts  for  many  years  ]iast,  from  the  conviction 
that  they  do  not  tend  to  bring  new  riches  to  the  soil, 
and  that  their  only  use  is  in  the  destruction  of  weeds 
when  land  is  in  a  foul  state.  I  fully  agree  in  the 
opinion  of  a  practical  writer  who  says,  ''that  land 
does  not  require  rest  by  lying  fallow,  and  that  there 
is  always  a  greater  certaint)'  of  an  abundant  pro- 
duce after  a  smothering  shady  green  crop,  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  than  after  a  summer  fallow." 

The  advantages  resulting  from  growing  turnips 
upon  the  more  mixed  soil?,  on  a  strong-  land  farm, 
instead  of  summer  iallowing  the  whole,  are  not  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  still  adhere  to  the  old  system, 
under  which  little  or  no  profit,  in  these  times,  can 
arise.  By  growing  a  portion  of  turnips  (which  in 
quality  are  superior  to  those  grown  upon  light  lands), 
the  farmer  is  enabled  very  considerably  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  his  stock  ;  thereby  largely  increas- 
ing his  quantity  of  manure,  and  promoting  the  ferti- 
lity and  productiveness  of  his  farm.  I  have  been 
assured  bv  a  practical  farmer,  upon  whose  statement 
I  can  entirely  relr,  that  he  has  grown  as  much  as 
30  tons  of  turnips  per  acre  upon  some  of  bis  strong 
land  ;  and  that  since  he  has  pursued  that  system  his 
produce  has  been  materially  increased,  and  his  farm 
rendered  more  profitable. 

Under  the  system  I  am  recommending,  the  course 
of  cropping  would  be  as  follows: — 

First  year Part  turnip  fallow,  part  summer 

fallow. 
Second  year. .  . .  Part  barley,  part  wheat. 
Third  year    ....  Clover  seeds. 
Fourth  year  ..  ..Second  seeds  (or  a  third  year  ia 

turf  if  practicable). 
Fifth  year Oats,   or    beans   and   peas,    on 

breaking   up  the  second    or 

thiid  year's  turf. 


Sowing  vetches  or  rye  on  stubble,  for  spring  eating, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  when  it  is  practicable, 
and  the  land  has  been  l^id  dry  and  improved. 

In  oftering  these  suggestions,  I  do  so  with  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the 
farmer  io  adopting  them  ;  beins:;  fully  persuaded 
that  the  old  system  of  summer  fallowing,  and  then 
taking  two  white  crops  of  grain  in  succession,  is  a 
bar  to  all  improvement,  and  that  little  or  no  profit 
can  arise  to  the  cultivator  ;  who  will  find  when  too 
late,  that  by  adhering  to  so  ruinous  a  system  of  crop- 
ping, the  employment  of  his  capital  has  been  useless, 
and  the  labour  of  bis  life  thrown  away. 

MR.    JOSHUA    DICKEN,    ON    THE    BEST 

METHOD    OF    PLOUGHING    STRONG    LAND. 

May,    1841. 

Gentlfjien, — There  is  no  kind  of  agricultural  la- 
bour with  which  farmers  are  more  familiar  than  with 
that  of  ploughing,  and  on  this  account  there  may  be 
some  who  think  it  a  subject  unworthy  of  discussion 
at  a  meeting  like  the  present.  But  it  is  not  so — ■ 
whatever  is  of  importance  in  itself,  is  not  unworthy 
of  our  attentive  consideration. 

"  Familiarity  bleeds  contempt,"  and  it  still  more 
frequently  induces  us  to  pursue  the  old  beaten  track, 
without  considering  whether  we  may  not  long  have 
been  acting  erroneously,  or  whether  improvements 
may  not  be  introduced.  In  this  respect  we  might  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  our  friends  the  manu- 
facturers; they  are  ever  on  the  altrt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  improvement  that  may  from  time  to 
time  be  introduced  in  machinery,  and  I  beleiveitis 
to  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  to  their  general  in- 
telligence added  to  persevering  industry,  that  the 
extraordinary  degree  of  completeness  to  which  manu- 
factures have  arrived  in  this  country,  may  be  at- 
tributed. 

Gentlemen,  any  man  can  understand  facts,  but  it 
is  well  also  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  those  facts, 
and  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  reason  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  this  country  remaining  up  to  the  present 
time  so  far  in  the  back  ground  of  other  pursuits? 

Clearly  this  :  farmers  have  hitherto  been  satisfied 
to  work  with  their  hands  only — 

"  To  plough  and  sow,  to  reap  and  mow, 
My  father  taught  me  early,  oh!' 

has  been  tlieir  favourite  song  ;  and  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  this  honest,  industrious  course,  and 
taught  their  children  the  same,  they  imagined  that 
they  were  doing  all  that  could  be  done,  and  that  if 
success  did  not  attend  their  efforts,  the  fault  was  not 
with  ihem.  Here  I  believe  it  is  that  our  mistake  has 
been,  and  by  understanding  and  rectifying  ibis  mis- 
take it  is  that  we  owe  the  present  revival,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture. 

A  great  deal  of  bodily  labour  is  requisite,  but  1 
believe  that  mental  activity  is  still  more  requisite 
in  those  who  have  the  direction  of  farming  pursuits. 
'Jhis  assertion  would  scarcely  have  been  admitted  a 
few  years  ago.  I  remember  this  very  wise  instruc- 
tion being  offered  to  myself  when  a  boy,  by  one  who 
occupied  some  hundred  acres  of  land — that  farming 
was  more  easily  learnt  and  more  easily  practised  than 
any  otiier  business.  I  believe  the  very  reverse  of 
this  to  be  the  truth,  and  that  it  affords  abundant 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  talents,  and  the 
most  extensive  information  ;  and  so  it  was  regarded 
in  very  remote  ages,  for  Sinclair  in  the  title  page  of 
his  book  oa  agriculture,  quotes  this  sentence  from, 
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Cicero:  "  Of  all  things  by  which  anything  is  ac- 
quired, nothing  is  better  than  agriculture,  nothing 
more  profitable,  nothing  more  delightful,  nothing 
more  worthy  of  a  freeman." 

But  you  will  think  me  long  in  arriving  at  the  bu- 
siness of  to-day.  The  subject  of  ploughing  has  been 
of  late  very  much  discussed,  and  important  im- 
provements have  been  the  result.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  are  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  ploughing  strong  land.  In  most  of  tlie 
trials  of  which  I  have  heard,  this  distinction  has 
not  been  made  sufficiently  prominent ;  the  chief 
battle  has  been  between  ploughing  abreast  and  in 
length,  without  sufficiently  considering  the  different 
qualities  of  land.  On  light  soils  I  think  it  does  not 
admit  of  question,  that  the  gee-ho  system  is  by  far 
the  best ;  but  on  really  strong  land  the  ploughing 
abreast  system  does  not  appear  to  me  admissible, 
even  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  two  horses  power- 
ful enough  for  the  work  ;  the  treading  of  the  horse 
out  of  the  furrow  does  so  great  an  injury. 

This  is  my  own  opinion,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  what  others  may  have  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Again,  there  are  other  kinds  of  land,  that  do  not 
exactly  come  under  the  denomination  of  strong  land, 
and  which  may  possibly  be  ploughed  with  two 
horses  abreast,  but  which  are  so  much  inclined  to 
run  to  clod,  that  I  do  not  consider  them  well  calcu- 
lated for  this  system  of  ploughing  ;  some  of  the  best 
land  I  myself  occupy  is  of  this  description. 

Mr.  V.  in  his  observations  on  growing  turnips  on 
strong  land,  said — Don't  make  the  land  too  fine.  I 
am  aware  of  the  justness  of  his  remark,  that  in  a 
highly  pulverized  state,  it  is  liable  to  set  after  rain  ; 
but  yet  I  would  say  on  the  other  hand,  don't  make 
the  land  too  cloddy,  for  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

In  discussing  the  present  subject,  1  do  not  see 
that  we  can  do  more  than  forward  general  principles, 
the  details  varying  so  exceedingly  from  the  vast 
difference  of  soils,  of  seasons,  and  other  circum- 
stances. But  the  benefits  aiising  from  good  tillage 
are  so  great,  that  we  cannot  pay  too  much  attention 
to   the  subject. 

By  good  tillage,  I  mean  ploughing  at  the  proper 
time,  and  proper  depth,  laying  the  ridges  in  the  best 
form,  and  the  most  desirable  width,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  land,  and  the  crop  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. In  ploughing  strong  land  I  believe  the 
most  important  general  rule  to  be  observed  is,  never 
to  plough  it  in  a  wet  state;  the  bad  effects  of  doing 
so  are  too  obvious  to  need  description — and  I  think 
the  next  important  point  to  be  observed  is,  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible,  all  spring  ploughing  for  corn 
crops. 

All  stubble  lands,  without  distinction,  ought  to  be 
ploughed  in  autumn  ;  by  doing  so  the  growth  of 
root  weeds  is  materially  checked,  the  seeds  of  weeds 
will  vegetate,  and  by  the  action  of  frost  the  soil  will 
be  brought  into  that  friable  state,  most  desirable  for 
putting  in  the  succeeding  crop  with  the  scuffler  and 
drill — a  most  important  improvement  in  modern 
farming. 

It  iii  said  by  some,  that  strong  land  ploughed  be- 
fore winter  becomes  too  solid  for  the  reception  of  the 
spring  seed  without  another  ploughing,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  me  a  mistaken  view.  If  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  till  quite  dry,  I  think  there  is  no  land  so 
stubborn  but  what  may  be  effectually  broken  up  by 
a  scuffler  strong  enough,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  method  sayes  aa  iiuiuense 


deal  of  labour  at  a  time  when  every  day  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance. 

By  ploughing  the  land  again  in  spring,  these  ad- 
vantages are  lost ;  a  deep  and  beautiful  mould  is 
exchanged  for  stiff  clods,  together  with  the  stubble 
and  rubbish  of  the  preceding  crop  ;  the  drill  is  put 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  together  with  the  advan- 
tages of  hoeing  ;  the  crop  will  be  later,  and  that  un- 
sightly mass  of  clods  and  weeds  will  be  produced, 
with  which  we  are  not  altogether  unacquainted. 

In  regulating  the  depth  of  ploughing,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  soil;  but  in 
autumn  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  plough  even  the 
worst  of  land  a  considerable  depth,  say  8  or  10 
inches,  because  by  bringing  up  and  exposing  a  por- 
tion of  the  bad  subsoil  to  the  influence  of  the  win- 
ter's frost,  it  becomes  pulverized  and  improved;  and 
thus  the  depth  of  working  soil  will  be  increased,  and 
by  mixing  with  manures  it  will,  I  think,  soon  be- 
come as  good  as  the  original  5  or  6  inches. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  deep  soils  are  more  indepen- 
dent of  seasons  ;  in  times  of  excessive  rain  there  is 
greater  depth  of  soil  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  in 
a  dry  season  it  is  still  more  useful,  for  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cultivated  soil  there  is  thus  a  reservoir 
of  moisture  which  is  brought  up  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants  by  evaporation ;  it  is  also  the  only  effectual 
means  of  destroying  root  weeds. 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  fallows,  I 
would  recommend  a  ploughing  to  the  full  depth  as 
early  in  the  winter  as  possible  ;  i.  e.,  after  all  the 
lands  intended  for  spring  crops  have  been  ploughed, 
taking  care  that  the  land  be  laid  perfectly  round,  so 
that  the  water  may  pass  off  freely  ;  then,  as  soon  as 
spring  work  will  admit,  reverse  the  ridges.  I  think 
this  preferable  to  cross  ploughing  the  first  time,  for 
by  doing  so  the  cops  of  the  first  ploughed  butts  are 
split  open,  and  the  land  is  not  exposed  to  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  wet,  should  there  be  a  considerable  fall  of 
rain  before  the  time  of  cross-working.  1  he  next, 
i.e.,  the  third  ploughing,  should  be  across,  but  no 
deeper  than  may  he  necessary  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds,  and  this  may  generally  be  effected  with  the 
double  plough.  I  think  all  the  requisite  ox  harrow- 
ings,  &c.,  should  be  applied  to  this  earth.  The 
fourth  ploughing  should  be  to  the  full  depth  with 
single  ploughs  ;  after  this,  I  think  the  land  ought  to 
lie  undisturbed  a  considerable  time,  which  will  en- 
courage the  vegetation  of  seeds,  and  bring  it  into  the 
best  possible  order  for  ploughing  into  butts ;  I 
think  that  double  ploughs  are  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Dung  ought  to  be  applied  before  the  last  cross- 
ploughing  ;  but  if  lime  be  used,  it  is  better  to  lay  it 
on  when  the  land  is  dry,  after  the  last  cross-plough- 
ing, because  it  is  the  nature  of  calcareous  manures  to 
sink,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  ploughed  in 
too  deep. 

In  drawing  up  furrows  width  must  be  considered, 
for  that  is  the  only  time  to  determine  this  point;  and 
if  it  he  intended  to  drill  in  the  seed  during  any  part 
of  the  course,  the  width  of  the  land  ought  to  be  ex- 
actly that  of  the  drill  to  be  employed,  in  order  that 
by  passing  up  the  furrow,  the  sides  of  two  butls  may 
he  sown  at  once,  and  thus  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  the  horses  setting  foot  upon  the  land. 

At  our  last  meeting,  Mr.  Y.  condemned  cross- 
ploughing  ;  in  this  opinion  I  differ  with  him,  but 
not  liking  to  rest  on  ray  own  opinion,  I  have  sought 
for  authority  ;  and  here  it  is,  from  Sinclair. 

"  Though  ploughing  in  general  must  be  length- 
wise, yet  crossing  the  ridge  is  occasionally  advanta- 
geous, sometimes  to  secure  the  complete  stirring  of 
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the  soil,  sometimes  to  promote  the  ultimate  inter- 
mixture of  manure  after  a  crop  of  drilled  turnips, 
and  always  when  the  ground  is  summer  fallowed." 

The  celebrated  TuU  recommended  not  to  plough 
across  the  land  till  the  third  furrow  was  given,  and 
this  recommendation  is  generally  followed  by  far- 
mers on  clay  soils. 

Trench  ploughing  is  also  spoken  of,  which  is  a 
"  plan  of  ploughing  double  furrows,  either  by  a 
plough  with  a  skim  coulter,  or  by  means  of  one 
plough  following  another,  and  is  an  excellent  mode 
of  breaking  up  grass-land."  The  first  plough  pares 
off  the  surface  1  or  2  inches  thick,  and  turns  it  into 
the  bottom  of  the  last  made  furrow,  while  the  second 
plough  going  3  or  4  inches  deeper,  turns  upon  it  a 
sod  of  friable  earth. 

The  last  msde  of  ploughing  I  shall  mention  is  one 
of  late  invention,  i.  e.,  subsoil  ploughing.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  to  stir  the  subsoil  to  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  worked  surface,  without  bringing  it 
to  the  top.  This  invention,  like  all  new  inventions, 
has  many  advocates  among  scientific  men,  and  great 
benefits  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
practice  ;  I  have  not  myself  seen  them.  I  have  been 
only  acquainted  with  one  trial,  and  I  must  say  that 
that  was  a  complete  failure  ;  but  I  hope  to  hear  more 
of  it  to-day.  The  principle  is  good,  but  until  it  can 
be  executed  by  steam  power,  I  think  that  no  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  it  on  strong  land  ;  the  treading 
of  so  many  horses  on  the  newly-stirred  soil  appears 
to  me  to  do  more  injury  than  the  operation  can  do 
good  3  moreover,  it  is  a  very  expensive  business. 


ON  BREEDING. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sin, — In  your  "  Mark  Lane  Express"  for  July  25 
last,  you  quote  a  letter  from  "  A  Friend  to  Improve- 
ment" to  the  editor  of  the  Ayr  Advertiser  to  this 
effect.  "  Having  had  some  experience  in  breeding, 
and  having  used  for  that  purpose  bulls  of  all  ages 
even  up  to  13  years,  I  have  invariably  found  that 
the  stock  produced  by  those  arrived  at  maturity 
are  infinitely  superior  both  in  size  and  constitution 
to  those  got  by  younger  animals.  If  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  is  sought,  then  the  qualities  of  an 
animal's  produce  ought  to  form  the  criterion  of 
judgment;  these  cannot  however  be  known  until  his 
stock  have  been  matured,  consequently  his  greatest 
recommendation  by  the  above  mentioned  rule  must 
be  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Encouragement  ought 
only  to  be  given  to  those  animals  (I  mean  bulls  and 
stallions)  that  have  produced  the  best  stock  ;  and 
onepriucipal  reason  for  my  insisting  on  this  is,  that 
I  have  seen  very  frequently  that  bulls  and  draught 
stallions  that  have  obtained  prizes  threw  the  very 
worst  description  of  stock,  whereas  those  who  had 
excellent  produce  were  sent  along  with  it  to  the 
butcher  ere  their  properties  were  well  known." 
\  And  you  report  in  your  No.  for  Augusts,  that 
Earl  Spencer  at  the  council  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  stated  that  he  had  been  a 
breeder  of  cattle  to  a  large  extent,  and  before  thathe 
had  been  a  breeder  of  fox-hounds  j  and  therefore  he 
could  look  back  to  34  years  of  experience  in  breed- 
ing animals.  They  were  told  never  to  breed  from 
anything  but  a  perfect  animal.  Agreed,  if  they 
had  a  perfect  animal  on  both  sides  ;  but  when  they 
had  an  animal  not  perfect  on  one  side,  what  were 
they  to  do  to  correct  that  imperfection  ^    He  had 


been  told  this  when  be  was  a  very  young  man  and 
began  keeping  hounds,  and  the  consequence  was  he 
used  to  breed  from  nothing  but  a  perfect  animal, 
lie  bred  from  animals  belonging  to  other  people 
which  he  did  not  know  anything  about,  but  could 
not  find  any  of  his  own  that  were  perfect.  He 
found  that  this  plan  was  not  likely  to  answer,  and 
then  he  adopted  another  system.  If  the  animal  had 
any  distinguishing  demerit,  it  was  desirable  to  put 
to  that  animal  one  having  directly  the  contrary 
merit  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  consequence 
was,  he  had  some  of  the  best  hounds  bred  on  both 
sides,  producing  a  good  result.  He  applied  the 
same  principle  to  cattle, and  found  it  quite  successful, 
although  this  was  not  generally  admitted  as  a  good 
principle.  While  they  talked  of  perfect  Animals  they 
did  not  often  see  any.  If  they  saw  any  they  were 
sanguine,  and  happy  to  think  that  they  were  possessed 
of  perfect  animals ;  but  when  they  witnessed  the 
stock  of  other  people,  they  found  very  few  perfect 
animals  among  them.  He  would  say  that  a  man 
who  has  perfect  animals  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  breed  well.  Would  it  be  refused  to  put  an 
animal  which  had  a  fault  to  breed  from  a  cow,  or 
would  they  reject  a  bull  because  he  was  rather  ob- 
jectionable 1  He  then  alluded  to  breeding  in  and  in, 
and  he  said  as  far  as  bis  experience  went  he  saw  no 
objection  to  this,  although  objections  might  exist. 
"  W^hen  the  constitution  of  the  animals  was  good, 
and  proper  attention  had  been  paid  to  selection 
and  to  family,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  itself,  he 
had  seen  no  disadvantage  to  breeding  in  and  in." 
AVhen  such  talented  authorities  as  the  above  think 
fit  to  favour  us  with  the  result  of  their  experiments 
and  court  discussion  from  practical  persons,  it  is 
their  bounden  duties  to  respond  thereto,  and  I  hope 
some  person  of  more  extensive  business  would  have 
before  taken  notice  of  the  above  communications  ; 
but  as  the  subject  is  of  such  importance  I  am  un- 
willing it  should  lay  dormant,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
followed  by  other  persons  of  greater  practice. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  first  letter,  I 
perfectly  agree  that  the  generality  of  breeders  too 
quickly  get  rid  of  their  male  animals,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  not  proving  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  their  produce,  but  it  is  wrong  to  exchange  for 
males  of  precose  propensities,  and  to  expect  from 
them  extensive  propagation  :  high  keep  and  feeding 
may  produce  desires,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
but  that  the  offspring  may  be  defective,  and  I  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  such  offspring  are  more  par- 
ticularly constitutionally  diseased. 

The  breeder  is  much  more  justified  in  using  a 
matured  or  old  male  if  he  is  in  full  vigour ;  manage- 
ment in  fair  keep,  rest,  and  not  being  over  used,  have 
much  influence  on  the  powers  of  procreation. 

And  with  regard  to  the  offspring  of  matured 
males,  we  find  that  several  of  our  most  fortunate 
breeders  have  acknowledged  to  have  committed  the 
error  of  too  soon  parting  with  their  matured  male 
animals;  for  instance,  Mr.  C.  Collins,-  of  short- 
horn celebrity,  parted  with  his  bulls  Hubback  and 
Foljambe  before  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  merits  of 
their  offspring.  And  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Robert 
Colling's  bull  North  Star  produced  as  good  calves 
at  sixteen  years  old  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  strong  charactered  beast,  and  his  offspring 
from  generation  to  generation  carry  it  with  them. 

In  reply  to  Earl  Spencer,  I  must  beg  to  say,  I  am 
perhaps  fastidious.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
perfect  animal— hounds  or  dogs  I  am  little  ac- 
quainted with — but  with  respect  to  neat  cattle  (he 
only  recommendations  I  can  give  as  to  points  are  ;— 
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breed  from  the  best  you  can  procure  ;  keep  in  mind 
to  obtain  those  points  in  the  greatest  i)roportion 
where  lay  constitution,  and  parts  commiinding  the 
highest  prices.  I  must  also  beg  to  observe  that 
bis  Lordship  has  touched  ujjon  a  subject  which  I 
do  not  feel  myself  competent  fully  to  discuss — 
I  mean  breeding  in  and  in.  What  is  breeding  in 
and  in  1  Father  and  daughter,  mother  and  son, 
is  not  breeding  in  and  in,  but  brother  and  sister 
may  be  so  termed  ;  to  breed  from  that,  brother  and 
sister  (the  produce  of  male  and  female  possessing 
but  little  consanguinity)  perhaps  may  be  judicious 
in  a  few  instances,  but  even  then  1  think  it  justi- 
fiable to  be  accompanied  by  some  assistance,  such  as 
removal  to  a  locality  more  invigorating  and  so  forth. 

Asl  have  before  stated,  vigour  in  tlie  male  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  the  most  essential  consequence. 
Take  for  instance  a  herd  of  deer,  or  in  a  forest  set 
apart  for  breeding  cattle  and  horses  (where  perhaps 
some  reasoners  may  say  incest  is  constantly  prac- 
tising.)— there  we  find  produce  is  kept  up  by  re- 
ference to  vigorous  male  constitution. 

And  although  i\Ir.  Bates,  of  Rirkleavington,  con- 
siders iiis  short-horns  possess  a  long  series  of  the 
same  blood,  yet  if  we  look  to  his  pedigrees  (even  of 
tlie  Duchesses)  we  find  some  alien  introduction  ;  and 
so  also  with  breeders  of  otlier  varieties  of  celebrated 
cattle,  and  without  doubt  with  beneficial  eftect. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  prolixity,  and  that 
the  subject  will  become  a  matter  of  greater  conside- 
ration and  further  discussion. 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself,  yours  obedient!}', 

SOMEnSET. 


EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS'  SONS. 

The  following  very  sensible  observations  on  the 
subject  of  education,  as  referable  to  the  children  of 
farmers  intended  for  agricultural  pursuits,  are  well 
worth  a  careful  perusal.  And  as  the  season  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  different  agricultural  socie- 
ties will  hold  their  annual  meetings,  wc  think  the 
subject  in  the  meantime  will  well  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  take  a  more 
promuient  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meet- 
ings:— 

Among  the  many  steps  now  taking  to  improve  the 
education  of  llie  yeomanry,  one  of  the  most  efficient  will 
doubtless  be  the  establishment  of  schools  in  which  lads 
can  be  taught  in  a  formal  manner  tlie  principles  on 
which  the  business  they  will  afterwards  have  tg  follow 
are  dependent.  We  have  now  before  us  two  prospec- 
tuses of  such  institutions,  one  near  Romlord,  and  the 
other  in  the  neiglibourbood  of  Gloucester;  the  latter  is, 
we  understand,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morison, 
whose  plan  for  asylum  farms,  instead  of  workhouses, 
wc  noticed  some  lime  ago. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  form  aia  opinion  of  the  success 
with  which  such  plans  will  be  carried  out,  so  much  de- 
pending upon  the  tact,  as  well  as  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  directors  ;  but  this  we  can  say, 
with  confirlence,  that  they  must  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  manner  of  cducatiBg  the  sons  of  /arniers.  In 
such  schools  as  we  remember,  the  object  of  the  master 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  a  lad  in  the  grreattst  possible  igr- 
norance  for  the  longest  pojsible  time  ;  and  when  he 
was  sent  to  learn  to  farm,  he  was  provided  with  no  kind 
of  elementary  knowledge  that  could  bear  upon  that  im- 
porlaut  subject,  to  which  all  bis  energy  and  talent  and 


capital  were  to  be  devoted  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  A  mind  untrained  to  habits  of  reflection  is  in  the 
worst  possible  slate  to  enter  upon  the  great  field  of  ac- 
curate observation;  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
farming  has  made  such  slow  progress,  and  has  become 
so  much  a  mere  routine. 

What  idea  is  a  young  man  to  form  of  the  diseases  of 
cattle,  who  does  not  know  even  the  meaning  of  the 
term  animal  pliysiology  1  How  is  he  to  understand  the 
circumstances  that  affect  his  crops,  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  general  laws  that  control  the  growth  of  plants!  By 
what  method  is  he  to  judge  of  tlie  probable  value  of 
manures  in  an  entire  ignorance  of  chemistry?  And 
whence  can  any  improvement  in  the  instruments  of 
husbandry  be  derived,  when  the  first  principles  of 
mechanics  are  unintelliffible? 

Wlia',  it  will  be  exclaiuitd,  mu?.t  a  farmer  be  a  phy- 
sician, a  botanist,  a  chemist,  and  an  engineer?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  it  cannot  be  of  any  real  service  to  him,  as  a 
farmer,  to  be  any  of  these  things,  his  business  is  to  be  a 
farmer.  15ut  it  is  hi^'hly  desirable  lliat  he  should  un- 
derstand tl'.e  genera!  facts  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects, so  as  to  understand  what  he  is  about.  It  is  the 
plainest  duty  of  parents  to  provide  their  children  with 
such  information  when  it  can  be  procured,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  age  is  enlightened  encuiih  to  agree  with  us. 

We  liave  no  visionary  plans.  We  have  no  fancy  for 
Utopian  schemes.  No  one  will  ever  hear  us  advocating 
a  system  of  over-education,  which  does  infinite  mischief, 
puiting  men  out  of  that  station  in  life  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  thorn.  We  entirely  disclaim  all 
such  sentiments ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
we  approve  of  under  education  ;  in  truth,  one  is  as  bad 
as  the  other.  If  a  farmer  can  neither  read  nor  write,  he 
■will  certainly  be  cheated  ;  if  he  does  not  learn  to  ride, 
he  is  very  likely  to  break  his  neck  ;  if  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  practical  business  of  his  tarin,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  one  around  him  ;  there- 
fore he  is  taught  such  things.  But  we  also  submit  that 
if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  influence  hissuc- 
eess  or  failure  as  a  cultivator  of  ihe  soil,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  trust  exclusively  to  such  usages  and  practice 
as  he  may  be  taught,  if  he  is  driven  to  work  altogether 
"  by  rule  of  thumb,''  he  contend?  with  the  elements, 
ami  directs  his  course  of  husbandry  at  just  as  much  dis- 
advantage as  he  would  contend  with  other  things  if  lie 
could  neither  read,  write,  cypher,  ride,  sow,  plough, 
nor  reap. 

What  folly  it  is  to  bore  country  boys  with  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French,  to  annoy  them  with  algebra,  and 
waste  their  growing  energies  on  mathematical  puzzles, 
at  the  certain  sacrifice  of  all  that  time  which  could  be 
so  usefully  employed  in  bringing  them  acquainted  with 
the  material  objects  that  surround  them.  [Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  more  practical  wisdom  to  be  gained  from  a 
block  of  wood,  a  horse's  hoof,  or  even  a  dunghill,  than 
from  all  the  so-called  learning  of  the  schools. 

Let  country  boys  remain  at  their  ordinary  schools  till 
they  are  14,  transfer  them  to  an  agricultural  school  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  then,  when  they  are  16,  it  is  early 
enough  to  put  them  to  learn  to  be  farmers.  Accustomed 
to  correct  observation,  acquainted  with  the  general 
nature  of  the  things  they  have  to  manage,  they  will 
enter  upon  their  first  occupation  with  all  the  chances  in 
their  favour  of  using  widely  the  opportunities  they  may 
have  of  applying  their  knowledge  to  practice. 

While  we  thus  unreservedly  express  our  opinion  as 
to  the  great  national  importance  of  agricultural  schools, 
and  our  pleasure  at  seeing  them  already  beginr.ing  to 
ari'e,  we  must  however  add,  that  it  is  only  by  a  very 
judicious  system  of  teaching  that  they  can  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose.  It  will  not  do  to  cram  boj  s.  Let 
them  be  taught  a  little,  and  that  well,  and  let  everything 
be  presented  to  them  in  an  attractive  way.  Botany  and 
chemistry  are  not  to  be  learned  at  the  age  of  14  by  the 
same  ingenious  processes  as  are  employed  to  infuse  Ihe 
mutter  of  a  Latin  grammar  into  the  head  of  a  poor  child 
at  seven.  By  14  the  servility  of  the  human  mind  is 
gone,  and  the  natural  independence  of  man  begins  to  be 
k\U— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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ON    AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

(from    TliE    L.INCASIEII    GUAHDIAN.) 

[Concluded.] 

242,  BiiAN  from  wLeat  contains  tl  e  phosphates  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  has  recently  been  used 
with  success  in  the  rciuing  of  calves,  mixed  with 
farinaceous  substances  which  do  not  contain  phos- 
phoric acid.  'r!;e  admirable  properties  of  milk  as 
an  article  of  food  for  young-  animals  arc  familiar  to 
all  ;  we  may  therefore  easily  imagine  that  dairy  far- 
mers would  have  great  difliculty  in  providing  a  sub- 
stitute for  it;  bran,  however,  is  reported  to  be  a 
great  imjirovement  to  the  other  matters  usually  re- 
sorted to — so  necessary  is  it  in  feeding  animals  or 
plants  to  provide  a  due  supply  of  many  substances 
that  seem  o(  little  value.  "  Children  fed  upon 
arrowroot  and  similar  substances  containing  no  prin- 
ciples suitable  for  aftbrding  bone  and  muscle,  grow 
fat  and  plump  without  ac(]uiring  strength." — Liebig. 
"  The  small  f|uantity  of  the  phosphates  which  the 
seeds  of  lentds,  beans,  and  peas  contain,  must  be 
the  cause  of  their  small  value  as  articles  of  nourish- 
ment, since  they  surpass  all  other  vegetable  food  in 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  (azote)  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  Out  as  the  component  parts  of 
(he  bones  (phosphate  of  lime  and  n,agnesia)  are  ab- 
sent, they  satisfy  the  appetite  without  increasing  the 
strength." — Liehig — ^ole  (n  I'Liiifair's  Trunslalwn, 
p.  IbT. 

213,  Bran,  on  account  of  its  phosphate,  lias  been 
used  as  a  manure;  the  phosphates  being  mixed  with 
carbonaceous  matter  will  soon  lie  rendered  soluble. 
A  mixture  of  rape-dust  and  bran  might  perhaps 
answer  better  than  either  of  these  substances  sepa- 
rately. But  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  economical 
use  of  bran  must  be  to  give  it  as  food  to  domestic 
animals,  along  with  jiotiitoes  and  such  substances  as 
ar«  deficient  in  the  earthy  phosphates. 

'244.  GvPiUM — Alubasler,  Selenite,  Plusierof  Par'n ; 
iutphale  of  lime,  consists  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  It  exists  abundantly  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  apjtears  to  be  a  good  ingredient  of  soils, 
being  found  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants.  Its  effects, 
however,  are  not  well  understood  ;  tliey  seem  to  be 
more  generally  acknowledged  as  beneficial  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  Europe,  One  reason  for  this  may  be 
that  its  agency  is  not  direct,  but  rather  dependant  on 
the  [ireseuce  of  organic  matter,  vshichismore  abund- 
ant in  a  new  than  on  old  country.  Besides  this,  man 
and  the  domestic  are  the  means  of  diffusing  gypsum 
as  well  as  bone  earth,  tijough  in  small  quantities, 
througli  every  cultivated  soil. 

245.  Gypsum  has  been  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Jiving  ammonia — of  forming  with  that  vola- 
tile alkali  a  salt  that  is  volatile  no  longer.  "  Tlio 
ammonia  emitted  from  slables  i^  always  coir.hined 
with  carbonic  acid;  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
sulphate  of  lime  cannot  be  brought  in  contact  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  without  undergoing  decompo- 
sition, we  have  only  to  scatter  gypsum  in  powder 
from  time  to  time  in  places  we  wish  to  disinfect. 
By  this  means  we  at  once  remove  the  ofiensive  smell, 
and  fix  the  ammonia  to  that  it  can  be  preserved  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture." — Lit  big,  s.  132.  Gyp- 
sum, as  already  st.ited  (244),  is  very  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  these  islands.  "  Quarries  of  alabaster, 
or  granular  gypsum,  are  worked  at  Cliellarton  and 
sereral  other  places  of  Derbyshire  ;  at   Droitwich 


two  beds  Lave  been  sunk  through,  forty  to  seventy- 
five  feet  thick." — Trimmer's  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
279.  It  is  so  generally  used  in  the  arts,  that  gyp- 
sum may  be  procured  without  difficulty  at  a  price 
sufficiently  low  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  any 
agriculturist  who  may  appreciate  tho  necessity  of 
economising  azotised  manures — the  great  desiderata 
of  good  fa-ming.  VVIiere  gypsum  is  naturally  scarce 
it  can  be  most  profitably  applied— pt-rhaps  only  ap- 
plied— as  a  disinfectant  of  animal  manures,  or  mixed 
with  gas  liquor  in  a  way  to  be  described  hereafter. 
But  when  thus  used  it  acts,  not  as  gypsum,  but 
merely  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  There  is  great  want  of  correctness  in  tho 
reasoning  of  agricultural  writers  on  the  subject  of 
gvpsum.  'I'Ley  take  great  pains  to  show  that  gyp- 
siim  is  essential  to  the  vegetation  of  certain  plants; 
they  adduce  many  proofs  of  the  advantage  resulting 
from  Its  use  ;  they  tell  us  of  Dutch  ashes  and  other 
ashes  of  great  virtue,  which  they  consider  only  va- 
luable from  the  gypsum  they  contain  ;  yet  they  go  on 
to  teach  us  how  to  decompose  this  very  gypsum,  so 
valuable  in  itielf,  and  convert  it  into  something 
better.  They  perplex  the  reader  by  not  explaining 
that  giipsutn.  itself  is  the  sulpliute  of  lime,  but  that 
gypsum  improved  \s  a  different  thing — ibe  stdpl;ate  of 
ammonia, 

216.  In  the  preparation  of  coal  gas  the  black 
smoke  is  deprived  of  its  tar,  its  sulphur,  and  other 
impurities  by  ingenious  contrivances  suggested  by 
chemical  science.  In  one  part  of  the  process  quick- 
lime is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  sul- 
phur from  the  gas  ;  this  quicklime  is  converted  by 
the  sulphur  into  sulphuret  of  lime,  though  the 
change  is  never  complete,  as  fresh  lime  is  employed 
frequently,  in  order  that  all  the  sulphur  possible 
may  be  detained.  The  resulting  compound  is  a 
mixture  of  lime,  sulphur,  and  water,  which,  if  ap- 
plied fresh  to  the  soil,  would  produce  the  usual  eflect 
of  lime,  and  in  addition  would  poison  most  kicds  of 
insects  in  virtue  of  its  sulphur.  But  in  no  long 
time  the  sulphur  would  become  suljihuric  acid  by 
absorbing  oxygen  gas  from  the  air,  and  would  pass 
into  the  state  of  sulphate  or  gypsum.  Therefore  this 
lime,  after  the  gasman  has  done  with  it,  is  better 
than  it  was  before  for  all  agricultural  purposes 
wherein  gypsum  is  better  than  lime. 

247.  Some  general  remarks  are  equally  applicable 
to  gypsum  as  to  lime.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either 
substance  acts  by  promoting  or  retarding  the  decom- 
position of  oiganic  (/.  c,  animal  and  vegetable) 
matters.  The  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
point  has  given  rise  to  iiuestionable  theory  and  un- 
certain practice.  We  neglect  the  distinction  be- 
tween chemical  and  phydological  comi)Osition  and  de- 
composition ;  we  cannot  judge  of  the  solubility  of 
any  substance  in  the  organs  of  a  plant  by  our  ob- 
servation of  what  may  puss  on  the  flask  of  a  chemist. 
I'or  the  process  of  vegetation  is  in  many  respects 
the  very  reverse  of  chemical  combination  (5,  '.'8)  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  tho  most  valuable  constiluents 
of  the  best  soils  are  those  which  detain  organic 
matters  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  chemical  agents 
until  they  can  be  dissolved  and  digested  by  the  vital 
power  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

248.  Gypsum  is  formed,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Sir  II.  Davy  in  his  7th  lecture,  whenever  sulphate 
of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  green  copperas)  comes  in 
contact  with  lime,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated. 
Springs  containing  iron  are  supposed  to  be  inju- 
rious to  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  found  that  such  springs, 
when  they  prrvade  a  soil  containing  calcareous 
matter,  conduce  to  fertility.     In  muny  districts  wa 
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liiid  beds  or  layer;,  or  strata  of  what  is  called  sliale, 
a  black  looking  slaty  mineral  tliat  falls  into  powder 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  consisis  principally  of 
iron,  sulphur,  and  alumina.  Wherever  the  two 
former  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  he  worlied  for 
the  sake  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  they  may  he  abundant 
enough  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  admixture 
with  lime.  One  cartload  of  limo  svould  be  amply 
sufficient  for  ten  times  the  quantity  of  shule.  The 
resulting  compost,  well  mixed  together,  might  be 
added  to  farm-yard  manure  at  any  time  of  autumn  or 
winter  when  it  was  desirable  to  disinfect  the  latter, 
and  preserve  it  for  use  in  the  spring. 

'249.  The  Nitrates.  The  nitrates  of  potass,  salt- 
petre, or  nitre,  and  tiie  nitrate  of  soda  or  cubic 
nitre,  are  yet  too  costly  for  profitable  applicatioti 
in  large  quantity.  The  satne  probably  holds  true 
of  Guano,  whether  imported  or  factitious.  Where- 
over  carbonaceous  matter  is  very  abundant,  these 
substances,  which  contain  azote  in  considerable 
quantity,  will  no  doubt  contribute  powerfully  to 
bring  the  carbon  into  profitable  operation  ;  but 
they  do  not  promise  permanent  fertility,  and  the 
prudent  farmer  may  find  a  better  investment  for 
his  spare  capital  in  those  modes  of  improvement 
which  have  been  discussed  already,  and  of  which 
the  value  can  always  be  duly  appreciated,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  theories  propounded 
by  philosophers  to  ex[)lain  them. 

'250.  SoAPF.Rs'  Wasif.  possesses  little  or  no 
more  value  than  carbonate  of  lime  with  a  jjropor- 
tion  of  the  hydrate,  and  large  excess  of  water.  Its 
juice  being  very  moderate,  this  refuse  substance 
ni^y  perhaps  be  employed  oc  asionally  as  a  cheap 
substitute  i'or  chalk  and  lime,  to  disinfect  animal 
matt,  rs,  or  to  mix  with  peat  earth,  tanners'  bark, 
decayed  leaves,  or  other  carbonaceous  substances. 

251.  Along  the  sea  coast  shcll-tish  ar3  collected 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  allowed  to 
putrefy  iu  large  heaps,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  i)ul)Iic,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  farmer  who  so 
misapplies  them.  A  certain  degree  of  incipient 
decomposition  ai)pears  to  be  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing the  full  effect  of  this  application  to  the  soil, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  ultimate  consequence  is  its 
deterioration,  not  improvement.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  cover  up  these  disgusting  accu- 
mulations with  prat,  earth,  and  lime,  and  to  mix 
them  into  composts  v. itli  vegetable  matter,  so  as 
to  retard  their  decay  until  tlioy  can  be  incor])oiated 
with  the  soil.  " 'I'he  death  and  decay  of  animal 
substances  tend  to  resolve  organised  forms  into 
chemical  constituents  ;  and' the  pernicious  effluvia 
discngagf'd  in  the  process  seem  to  poit;t  out  the 
propriety  of  burying  them  in  tb s  soil,  when  they 
are  fitted  to  become  the  food  of  vegetables.  The 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  of  organised  sub- 
stances in  'he  free  atmosphere  are  noxioi's  pro- 
cesses ;  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  they 
are  salutary  operations.  In  this  case  ibe  food  of 
jilant^  is  ]>n^parcd  when  it  can  he  used  ;  and  that 
which  would  offend  the  senses  and  injure  the  health, 
if  exposed,  is  converted  by  gradual  processes  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  usefulness  ;  the  foetid  gas 
is  rcnde:cd  a  constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the 
flower,  and  what  might  he  poison  becomes  nour- 
ishment to  auinuds  and  to  man."  Dun;,  Lec- 
ture vr. 

252.  In  tlie  destination  of  coal  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gas  a  (juantity  of  atnmoniacnl  liquor  is 
procurel.  Of  this  gas-Iitjuor  the  chcmici!  con- 
stiuicMts  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  strotig  claim  on 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist,  ami  the  rc-ulis 


of  the  trials  that  have  been  made  scetu  to  realise 
the  expectations  formed  on  theoretical  principles. 

25,3.  A  ton  of  coal  yields,  in  the  process  of  gas 
manufacture,  ahove  twelve  gallons  of  ammoniacal 
liquo-.  Dr.  Daubeny  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Riciiard  Philips,  that  each  gallon  of  the  gas 
liquor  contains  as  much  ammonia  as  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  affords  a  pound  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  But  to  form  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
from  gas  liquor  it  is  found  that  gyjisum  or  sulphate 
of  lime  answers  the  purpose  perfectly;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  to  the  managers  of  gas  works, 
that  they  should  establish  manufactures  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  for  sale.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  if  advantage  accrue  to  the  agricultu- 
list  from  converting  the  ammonia  into  a  sulphate, 
he  may  accomjilish  this  object  more  economically 
by  adding  gypsum  to  the  gas  liquor,  without  the 
additional  processesofevaporating  crystalizing,&c. 
which  require  trouble  and  fuel.  The  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is,  however,  manufactured  for  sale  at 
Glasgow,  and  sold  there  for  less  than  20s.  per 
cwt.,  being  very  little  morethan  2d.  per  lb.  It  is  as- 
certained that  75  parts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
contain  as  much  azote  as  86  parts  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  nitrate  of  potash  contains  less  azote 
than  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Theprice  of  the  nitrates 
being  higher  than  that  of  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, the  latter  must  prove  by  fir  the  cheapest 
source  of  nitrogen  or  azote  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  This  comparison  is  made  on  the 
supposition  that  the  salts  are  equally  pure.  Ab- 
solute or  chemical  jmrity  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  in  articles  sold  by  the  hundred  weight 
or  ton,  but  some  standard  of  commercial  purity 
ought  to  be  established  ;  and  if  not  enforced  by 
law,  its  violation  should  be  visited  with  more 
discredit  than  is  usually  attached  to  commercial 
sophistications  in  this  trading  country.  If  it  be 
truly  stated  by  chemical  authors  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  entirely  decomposed  and  volatilised 
at  a  red  heat,  there  can  be  little  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining whether  it  have  been  sophisticated  by 
any  fixed  or  non  volatile  addition.  We  lately 
heated  forty  parts  of  commercial  sulphate  of  am- 
moiua  to  blight  redness  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  were  a  little  suri)rised  to  find  about  twelve 
parts  of  residuum,  when  we  cxjiected  only  one  or 
two.  Whether  the  sulphate  was  adulterated,  or 
the  experiment  inconclusive,  we  cannot  now 
stop  to  enquire. 

254.  It  requires  about  a  pound  and  quarter  of 
dry  gypsum  to  convert  a  gallon  of  gas  liquor  into 
sulj  hate  of  ammonia,  the  gypsum  being  at  the 
same  time  charged  into  caibonate  of  lime. — 
Bavbeny.  lUit  uliene^er  the  gas  liquor  can  be 
applied  directly  to  a  sod  abounding  in  carbonace- 
ous matter,  and  at  a  time  when  vegttation  is  ac- 
tive, the  most  profitable  use  o/this  material  would 
seem  to  be  to  dilute  it  with  water,  and  Sfirinklc  it 
over  the  growing  crops,  meadows,  or  pastures. 
It  contains  some  sulphur  in  a  giiseous  state,  like 
the  gas-lime  already  mentioned,  and,  like  that, 
nuist  be  destructive  to  all  kiiuls  of  insects.  This 
gaseous  sulphur,  or  sulj)huretted  hydrogen,  is 
thought  prejudicial  to  animal  life,  and  is  certainly 
excessively  d'sagrecable  to  the  smell;  when  it  is 
sprinkled  on  the  fields,  cattle  should  be  fenced  oft' 
for  a  few  days.  Gas  liquor  poured  upon  carbona- 
ceous substances  has  a  j) owerfiil  cff'cct  iu  softening 
and  dissoK  ing  them.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  adilition  to  ])eat  earth,  tanners'  spent  baik, 
decayed    leaves,  &c.   &c.     In  some  expeiimcnis 
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tried  with  gas  liquor  upon  meadow  land,  it  was 
found  more  profitable  at  tlie  price  of  fompence  per 
^'allen  than  nitrate  of  soda,  nitiatc  of  potasli,  rape 
(Inst,  bone  d'lst,  &c. —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
rMW?«''P,  March, 1842.  'l"hc  amnioniacallicpior  was 
observed  to  promote  the  growth  ot  Timothy  grass 
in  a  remarkable  mannei'. 

255.  Some  agricultural  and  geological  chemists 
arc  of  opinion  that  in  process  of  time  the  sujjply 
of  azote  will  fall  short  of  the  demands  of  vegetable 
life,  unless  there  be  found,  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  some  extraordinary  compensation  of  this 
element.  Such  comj>ensation  they  discover  in  the 
operation  of  volcanoes.  It  seems  quite  as  pro- 
bable, however,  that  azote  is  obtained  directly 
from  the  atmosphere,  to  a  cert;iin  extent,  by 
many  inorganic  substances  existing  in  soils,  and 
by  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  though  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science  this  cannot  be  proved  in  a 
conclusive  manner.  Ic  is  by  j)reventing  or  sup- 
plying the  constant  loss  of  azote  ihatgood  systems 
of  husbandry  are  especially  distin<rnished,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  this  ohjfct  will  improve  with 
the  advance  of  chemical  and  mechanical  science. 
AVhen  we  find  that  every  ton  of  coal  restores  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  as  much  azote  in  a 
soluble  state  a^  is  sufficient  to  constitute  twelve 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  we  cannot  i)ut 
regret  that  from  so  Constanta  source  of  this  shy 
and  fugacious  clement  the  agriculturist  has  de- 
rived only  a  scanty  benefit,  in  the  unaitraotive 
shape  of  soot  oralis  liquor.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
as  the  useful  arts  advance,  the  combustion  of  coal 
will,  by  imjjrovcd  processes,  b'j  rendered  more 
compatible  with  health  and  comfort,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  subservient  to  the  use  of  the 
farmer. 


Many  other  subjects  might  still  invite  and  re- 
ward our  attention.  One  of  these,  which  we  re- 
gret to  postjjnne,  and  would  reluctantly  abandon, 
is  peat  earth,  or  peat  moss  ;  a  soil  of  paramoimt 
iuijiortancG  to  the  a<rricultnre  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  t'nis  district  in  particular — a  subject 
to  which  we  have  frequently  adverted— a  source 
not  merely  of  fuel  but  of  mnnure,  to  use  the 
true  and  emphatic  language  of  Davy  already  quoted. 
Jlut  it  is  time  to  close  a  series  of  papers, 
commenced  sis  months  ago,  and  already  protracted 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  and  reasonable  limits 
of  newspaper  contributifms, 

No  notice  i  ceils  to  be  taken  of  tl'e  excretions 
supposed  liy  Macaire  Decandolle,  and  others,  to  be 
given  off  by  the  roots  of  plants.  Tlie  licst  autho- 
rities are  decidedly  oi);msed  to  this  notion,  and  it 
is  confessedly  of  no  importance  in  a  pructic  d  j)oint 
of  view;  the  necessity  of  til'agc  and  of  rotations 
of  crops  rest  npoi\  other  and  more  solid  argu- 
ments. 

In  addressing  the  readers  of  a  local  newspaper 
we  neither  expected  nor  desired  to  obtain  a  gene- 
ral circuliition  for  remarks  so  unfinished  and  un- 
connected as  these  are  felt  to  be.  \\'e  have  at- 
teniptcd  to  reconcile  the  theory  with  the  practice 
of  agricultuie,  wi'.hout  presuming  to  cnhat;ce  the 
importance  of  the  one  attlic  expence  of  the  other. 
Not  unconciousof  the  yet  imperfect  state  of  che- 
mical science,  ])articularly  in  its  upplicnlion  to  the 
organic  kin^doMi  of  nature,  we  have  indnlgod  in 
no  unseemly  refl<'ctions  ujjon  the  jircsunied  igno- 
rance of  the  small  farmer.  To  him  the  four  rules 
of    common    arithmetic   will   supply    knowledge 


more  precious  than  speculations  on  the  four  anci- 
ent elements.  It  were  mockery  to  propose  the 
study  of  science  to  one  who^e  thoughts  arc  en- 
grossed with  the  caics  of  the  day,  regret  for  (he 
times  past,  and  gloomy  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

"  Jamque,  caput  quassans,  grandis  subspirat  aralor 
Crebrius  in  cassum  magnum  cecidisse  lahores . 
Et  qiiom  tempora  temporibus  pricsentia  confert 
Pi;eteritis,  laudat  fortunassffipe  parentis.' — Lucret. 
To  the  country  gentlemen  chemistiy  jjrefers 
tiiany  claims  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  eimmc- 
rate.  As  an  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  ap- 
pealing to  weight  aiid  measure  at  every  step  in 
the  progress  of  demonstration,  it  has  always  been 
an  attractive  pursuit  to  the  lovers  of  truth  for  her 
own  sake  ;  and,  if  we  credit  Dumas,  has  contri- 
buted to  brace  the  moral,  no  less  than  the  intel- 
lectual chaiacter  of  its  votaries.  Those  who  fre- 
quent courts  of  law  are  daily  witnesses  of  the 
zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  the  rights  and 
boundaries  of  any  b.irren  waste  or  common  aro 
investigated  and  contested.  Heat  and  iight,  the 
air,  the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven,  are  the  bound- 
less common  rights  cf  all  mankind.  Endowed  by 
their  bountiful  and  all-wise  Creator  with  ])roper- 
tits  so  various  and  beautiful  as  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  ignorant,  and  occupy  the  facul- 
ties of  the  most  enlightened,  these  lavish  gifts  of 
Providence  demand  especial  admiratiot\  and  grati- 
tude from  the  possessors  of  the  soil.  "  An  unwise 
man  doth  not  consider  thisj  and  a  fool  doth  not 
understand  it." 


APRIL  WHEAT.— IIESULT  OF  AN 
EXPERIMENT. 

TO   THE    EDITOR  OF  THE    MARK   LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, —  I  was  induced,  by  seeing  the  "April 
Wheat  "  advertised  in  your  paper,  to  send  for  a 
small  sample.  J'he  following  is  the  result  of  my 
expeiimeni  with  it  : — 

I  selected  two  perches  of  precisely  similar  ground, 
and  adjoining  e.icli  other.  The  soil  was  for  six 
inches  a  made  soil,  from  an  old  bank,  brought  to 
cover  a  stiff,  loamy,  brick  earth.  It  had  grown  a 
very  good  crop  of  mangel  the  previous  autumn. 

Perch  No.  1,  I  manured  with  the  half  of  the 
following  coni|)ost  :  — 

1  gidlon  of  ammoniacal  gas-waler. 
\  bushel  of  saw-dust. 

Coal  ashes    and    gypsum,   sufficient    to  fix  the 
ammonia. 

2  pint  of  gas-tar. 

1  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

4  barrow  loads  of  f)Oor  rubbishy  turf  and  weeds. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  gas-water  had  decom- 
posed this  mass  :  half  of  it  was  ('.iig  in  on  No.  ], 
a  few  days  before  planting  the  wheat.  On  No.  2  no 
manure  of  any  kind  was  put.  The  vihoat  was  dibbled 
in  rows  six  inches  a])art,  and  the  same  distance  in 
the  rows,  one  or  two  grains  at  a  place.  Both  perches 
came  up  quickly,  and  grew  well  ;  No.  1  looking  a 
deeper  green  and  stronger  plant.  In  a  few  (j;iys  I  per- 
ceived that  No.  'i  was  very  much  eaten  by  tlie  wire- 
worm  till  iiearlv  half  was  destroyed,  whilst  No.  1 
wasscarcelv  touched;  and  I  think,  if  1  had  applied 
all  the  comjiost,  not  a  grain  would  have  lieen  eatcnj 
The  wheat   continued  to  grow  r.-.pidly,  No.  1  keep- 
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ii)g  the  lead  in  appearance,  and  promised  a  heavy 
crop.  It  came  into  ear  on  the  2ord  of  June,  No.  1 
one  day  earliest ;  both  were  harvested  on  the  15lh  of 
August,  and  ihrashed  out  soon  after.  No  1  yielded 
one  gallon  two  (jviaits,  No.  2  three  quarts  one  pint. 

The  sample  is  hard  and  dry,  but  it  is  a  coarse, 
long  deviled  lean  wheat,  and  is  very  loose  jointed  in 
the  ear  ;  it  is  bearded.  I  certainly  am  disa])pointed 
with  this  wheat,  as  its  appearance  previous  to  coming 
into  ear,  combined  with  its  very  rapid  growth,  led 
ine  to  expect  better  things  ;  but,  if  1  am  disappointed 
as  to  the  wheat,  I  am  agreeably  surprised  at  the  re- 
Hult  of  the  compost,  which  appears,  from  this  experi- 
ment, to  destroy  the  wire-worm  at  a  very  trifling 
ex|)ense,  for  the  whole  of  my  mixture  did  not  cost 
•Id.  ;  and  1  am  sure,  if  made  in  large  quantities,  it 
would  be  much  cheaper.  From  all  I  have  heard  of 
"  Daniel's  Manure,"  I  imagine  it  to  be  very  similar 
to  mine  ;  and  I  hope  the  result  of  this  experiment 
will  induce  my  brother  farmers  to  try  it  (Daniel's) 
with  barley,  which  is  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
wire -worm. 

1  do  not  perceive  any  difference  ia  the  samples 
of  the  two  perches,  and  there  was  very  little  in  the 
size  of  the  ears  ;  but  I  think,  if  No.  2"  had  not  been 
eaten,  No.  1  would  have  yielded  the  best.  This 
wheat,  1  have  hUcly  heard,  is  not  new  to  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  it  was  grown  by  a  farmer  in  this 
neighbourhood  some  years  since.  His  first  crop  was 
a  good  ore,  but  subsequent  ones  so  inferior,  that  he 
gave  it  up,  particularly  as  the  millers  refused  if. 
The  weight  is  also  bad,  my  samples  not  weighing 
more  than  lllbs.  to  the  bushel. 

Two  gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  my  re- 
quest, have  also  tried  it,  with  very  similar  results. 

1  remain,  sir,  yours,  much  obliged, 

John  INIaxwkll  TvtiJiiN. 

Ltjinwiiir/c,  Caulcihnry,  Auf/mt  29. 


MAIDSTONE   FARMERS'    CLUB. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  this  club,  held  some 
time  sliice  (C.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair), 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  the  best  sorts  of 
stock,  and  the  best  modes  of  breeding,  feeding, 
and  fatting. 

Rlr.  ViNEv,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the  Chair- 
man, said  that  in  keeping  cows  he  had  generally 
found  the  Welch  quite  as  good,  if  the  object  were 
the  fattening  of  calves,  as  the  Sussex.  He  had 
very  seldom  reared  any  stock,  but  generally  fatted 
his  calves  and  sold  them.  He  had  tried  both  Welch 
and  Sussex,  and  sometimes  Irish.  He  had  once 
given  hi.  for  an  Irish  cow,  and  had  always,  during 
the  seventeen  years  which  he  had  kept  her,  made 
more  of  each  of  her  calves  than  he  had  given  for 
the  cow.  He  thought,  if  the  object  was  the  breed- 
ing for  fattening  bullocks,  the  best  breed  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Sussex  and  Durham  short-horns. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN  said  that  some  of  the  short- 
horn cows  which  he  had  seen  in  Durham  were 
certainly  the  finest  animals  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mr.  lUiiNES  said  (hat  in  choosing  a  breed  of 
stock  the  object  for  which  they  were  intended 
should  always  be  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  must  be  kept.  He 
should  recommend,  for  persons  who  wanted  cows 
merely  for  the  dairy,  and  who  had  no  great  quan- 
tity of  pasture,  the  breed  of  Alderneys.  He  had 
seen  a  breed  between  the  Southdown  and  the  Sus- 


sex, which  gave  more  milk,  and  he  considered 
were  ])referablc  to  the  Sussex  for  tlie  dairy.  If 
they  wanted  to  have  a  good  breed,  however,  for 
general  purposes,  he  did  not  know  of  a  better  breed 
than  the  Sussex.  They  were  not  so  profitable  for 
the  dairy  as  some  others,  but  where  it  was  usual 
to  breed  or  buy  a  certain  number  every  year,  and 
sell  a  certain  number  every  year  to  the  butcher, 
he  did  not  know  of  a  better  breed.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  half  breed  of  Durham  and  Sussex 
would  stand  the  work.  He  had  seen  Devons  in- 
troduced, and  had  remarked  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent workers,  with  a  very  light  step  ;  he  thought 
indeed  better  workers  than  the  Sussex  ;  but  they 
did  not  produce  so  heavy  a  carcase.  If  the  object 
was,  however,  to  produce  a  good  bullock,  without 
carrying  more  than  can  be  helped  oft' the  farm,  the 
Sussex  was  the  best  breed.  The  calves  would  re- 
quire much  attention  the  first  year.  In  the  second 
year  they  must  be  put  into  the  yards,  where  not  the 
best  hay  was  given  them,  and  in  the  third  year 
they  must  be  wintered  on  the  best  hay.  Many  of 
the  farms  in  Sussex  had  a  considerable  extent  of 
marsh  land.  When  the  bullocks  were  brought  up 
from  the  marshes,  a  little  oilcake  was  given  them  ; 
by  that  mode  as  little  money  as  possible  was 
taken  oft'the  farm,  and  a  good  quantity  of  manure 
was  obtained.  In  Mid-Kent  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pasture  land  could  not  be  spared  for  breeding, 
and  the  object  of  the  farmer  was  to  get  that  sort 
of  bullock  which  would  fat  with  the  least  expense. 
He  had  seen  some  very  pretty  little  bullocks  of  the 
Scotch  breed,  such  as  would  fetch  the  best  price 
in  the  market.  He  had  not  seen  many  Irish,  but 
the  Sussex  breed  were  purchased  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Biddenden  and  Robertsbridge  fairs,  and 
had  generally  come  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
feeders.  He  did  not  think  that  the  carcases  of  the 
Welch  were  generally  large  enough  to  give  a  sufli- 
cient  return.  With  reference  to  sheep,  JMr. 
liarnes  gave  the  preference  to  ftlr.  Coord's  breed 
of  Keuts,  whose  rams  he  had  hired  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased,  both 
as  to  wool  and  to  stock  j  although  he  thought 
thera  not  quite  so  heavy  as  some  other  Kents. 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Nettlestcad,  and  Mr.  Dawes,  of 
Ewhurst,  had  some  very  good  sheep.  In  respect 
to  the  Leicesters,  he  did  not  think  them  so  hardy 
as  the  Kents,  nor  did  he  believe  that  an  acre  of 
marsh  land  would  yield  as  much  with  Leicester  as 
with  improved  Kents.  He  had  produced  some 
liardy,  pretty  sheep  by  crossing  the  Leicester  and 
the  Southdown,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  tl.em 
uniform.  He  had  found  this  breed,  in  Essex,  herd 
together  much  better  than  Mr.  Coord's,  and  con- 
sequently prove  much  better  for  the  fold. 

Mr.  Beard,  on  being  asked  to  give  a  history  of 
the  fine  Sussex  anima's  which  he  had  exhibited  at 
the  cattle  show,  said  that  he  had  purchased  a  bull 
of  Mr.  Turley,  of  Rolvendcn,  knowing  his  stock 
to  be  good.  He  generally  bred  from  eight  cows, 
and  made  four  of  the  cows  bring  np  the  eight 
calves.  They  had  all  the  milk  of  these  cows  till 
they  were  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  liad  learned 
to  eat  cut  hay  from  trouglis.  He  then  turned 
Ihem  out  to  grass,  and  kept  them  till  three  yeais 
old,  when  he  fatted  them.  He  certainly  thought 
the  Sussex  stock  the  best,  and  believed  that  they 
were  much  heavier  for  their  size  than  the  Dur- 
ham. Any  person  not  acquainted  with  the  breed 
would  in  setting  their  weight  almost  invariably  set 
them  at  15  or  20  more  than  they  really  weighed, 
whilst  the  Sussex  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  de« 
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ceptlvc  tlic  other  way,  anJ  would  generally  be  set 
at  less  than  they  weighed.  At  the  last  cattle  show 
RJr.  Tassell  had  gained  the  prize  for  his  short-hora 
hull,  and  he  (Mr.  B.)  having  in  the  evening  after- 
wards met  one  of  the  judges,  had  asl-:ed  him  what 
he  considered  the  diflferenceof  weight  between  the 
short-horn  bull  and  the  Sussex  bnli,  shown  by 
him  (Mr.  B.)  That  gentleman  had  said  that  he 
believed  the  short-horn  bull  weighed  50  stone 
more  than  the  Sussex  bull.  When  the  bulls  were 
afterwards  killed  it  was  found  that  the  Durham 
weighed  M7  stone,  and  the  Sussex  l63.  The 
gentleman  who  had  been  thus  deceived  was  con- 
sidered a  very  excellent  judge  of  stock,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  almost  every  one  was  liable  to  be  simi- 
larly deceived.  In  the  above  case  Rlr.  Tassell's 
bull  had  been,  he  believed,  quite  as  well  fed  as  his, 
which  had  had  very  few  turnips,  and  very  little 
cake.  Mr.  Selmes  had  told  hitn  that  he  had  tried 
some  short-horns,  but  had  found  that  they  would 
not  stand  his  manner  of  feeding.  In  regard  to 
sheep  he  also  preferred  Mr.  Coord's  breed  to  every 
other. 

Mr.  Elvy  said  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
fat  beasts  at  a  profit,  and  consequently  his  object 
had  always  been  fo  fat  those  by  which  he  should 
Icsc  the  least.  (A  Umgh.)  He  believed  the  mode 
by  which  least  loss  could  he  sustained  would  be 
that  of  buying  chance  heifers  and  keeping  them 
till  they  calved  down  in  the  spring.  If  he  fatted, 
he  should  rather  buy  the  Sussex  breed  than  any 
other  if  he  could  get  them  at  any  reasonable 
price. 

Mr.  Barnes  spoke  very  highly  of  yarding  sheep 
during  the  winter,  whether  for  fatting  or  feeding, 
as  if  they  were  kept  well  littered  on  a  layer  of 
mould  on  the  bottom  of  the  yard,  the  warmth  and 
comfort  caused  them  to  make  unusual  progress  on 
a  small  quantity  of  food.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  turn  them  out  occasionally,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  stenched.  He  thought  yard 
feeding-  sheep  might  perhaps  answer  Mr.  Elvy's 
purpose  better  than  bullock  feeding. 

Mr.  Elvy  said  that  he  had  I'atted  nearly  400 
sheep  in  his  yar  Js.  They  would  stench  in  yards 
if  not  kept  constantly  littered,  but  he  was  satisfied 
if  they  were  properly  attended  to,  and  not  placed 
too  thickly,  wiih  the  usual  quantity  of  provisions 
they  would  fat  one-third  sooner.  Next  year,  in 
preference  to  feeding  bullocks,  he  should  buy  some 
Dorset  ewes  which  would  lamb  down  early.  This 
plan  had  been  very  successfully  practised  in  Essex. 
He  thought  the  best  sort  of  milch  cows  he  had 
seen  was  a  cross  between  Alderncy  and  York, 
which  he  had  known  to  give  as  much  as  1,'^lbs.  of 
butter  per  week. 

IMr.  RuTLEYsaid  that  be  had  yarded  many  sheep 
on  hay  and  cake,  and  plenty  of  water,  when  he  was 
unable  to  get  turnips  for  them,  and  had  found 
them  to  succeed  very  well ;  indeed  much  better 
in  the  yard  than  laying  out  on  the  damp  soil.  He 
had  for  seven  or  eight  years  kept  about  IfjO  in 
yards.  His  yard  for  100  sheep  was  about  four  rods 
square.  He  had  a  large  quantity  of  poor  pasture, 
and  generally  found  the  Southdowns  answer  his 
purpose  best.  In  wet  weather  he  littered  his 
yards  every  other  day. 

Mr.  Davis  stated  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  the  Herefords,  which  were  very  great  favour- 
ites in  the  county  in  which  they  were  bred,  and 
he  had  not  seen  anything  to  compete  with  them 
for  fattening,  e.xcept  the  short -horns.  He,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  short-horns  to  any  other,  as 


they  were  very  hardy,  good  handlers,  good  milkers, 
and  came  early  to  maturity.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land the  nsuil  course  by  some  very  good  farmers 
was  to  let  the  calves  suck  the  cows  till  they  were 
three  days  old;  tiiey  were  then  fed  by  hand  on, 
first,  half  new  and  half  flet  milk,  with  some  hay 
tea,  and  a  little  hay  in  the  racks  for  tbem  to  learn 
to  eat,  gradually  diminishing  the  new  milk  till 
they  were  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  were  weaned 
altogether  and  turned  out  to  grass.  They  had  in 
the  first  winter  some  good  meadow  hay  in  a 
yard  from  which  they  could  run  out  ail  the 
winter.  In  the  next  summer  they  had  pretty 
good  grass,  and  in  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  were  two  years  old,  they  were  taken  into  a 
yard,  where  they  were  fed  during  the  winter  on 
straw  and  turnips.  In  the  ncxtsummer  they  had 
the  very  best  pasture,  and  were  taken  to  the  yards 
in  the  winter  and  fed  on  oat  or  barley  straw  and 
Swedes,  till  they  went  out  fat.  They  never  had 
cake  at  all.  These  were  the  Teesdale  breed,  which 
he  intended  to  try  here.  No  hay  was  given  them. 
He  knew  Herefords  that  had  nothing  but  wheat 
straw  since  they  were  twelve  months  old.  He 
thought  a  cross  from  an  Alderney  cow  by  a  Sussex 
bull  the  best  breed  for  the  dairy.  He  had  seen  some 
of  these  full  as  large  as  the  Sussex.  He  had  some 
young  bulls  out  of  Alderney  cows,  which  would 
weigh  twenty  stones  at  ten  weeks  old.  With  re- 
ference to  sheep,  he  had  always  used  the  South- 
downs.  He  had  yarded,  and  also  stall-fed  them, 
and  beleived  that  the  latter  mode  would  beat  the 
former.  lie  usually  haltered  the  sheep,  as  he 
would  cows,  and  fed  them  as  he  would  stall  feed 
bullocks,  and  generally  found  them  gain  flesh 
faster  in  this  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Barnes,  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Davis's 
statement  that  hay  was  not  universally  used  for 
fatting  bullocks,  said  that  the  most  profitable  lot 
of  bullocks  he  had  ever  fatted  had  been  on  wheat, 
which  he  had  bought  at;52s.  per  quarter,  which  he 
had  had  crushed,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bran. 

Mr.  Manwarino  said  that  he  had  advantage- 
ously wetted  grain  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Adam.s,  whosebreed  of  sheep  had  been  very 
liighly  spoken  of  by  several  preceding  speakers, 
on  being  called  on,  said  that  he  had  bred  from  Mr. 
Coord's  rams,  which  were,  he  beleived,  called  the 
improved  Kents.  Some  of  his  tegs  were  now  fit 
for  the  butcher  at  a  little  more  than  twelve 
months  old.  He  had  had  some  of  these  tegs 
killed,  and  had  found  them  to  weigh  11^  stone. 
They  had  had  each,  half  an  oilcake  a  day  and 
some  Swede  turnips  cut  in  the  yard.  He  had 
taken  some  pains  for  the  last  ten  years  in  selecting 
his  ewes,  and  had  found  the  breed  particularly 
hardy,  and  inclined  to  fat  faster  than  any 
other  sheep  he  could  get.  He  generally  raised 
120  or  130  ewes  each  year,  but  had  never  fatted 
his  lambs  till  this  year.  He  gave  therh  as  many 
turnips  as  they  would  eat,  and  a  very  little  hay. 

Mr.  Adams  Cof  Appledore)  said  that  he  had 
much  improved  his  flock  by  Mr.  Coord's  rams, 
and  having  tried  several  other  sorts,  found  that 
he  could  not  get  any  other  suitable  to  his  land. 
Those  sheep  had  nearly  driven  the  bullocks  out  of 
their  district.  Mr.  Adams  spoke  very  highly, 
however,  of  the  best  Sussex  breeds. 

Mr.  Cull  gave  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
success  of  Mr.  Coord's  sheep. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Barnes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Elvy  ; — 
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"  Resolved— That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  Sussex  breed  of  cattle  are  very  good, 
and  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  are  the  best 
kind.  For  the  purposes  of  milk  and  butter,  the 
AUlerney  kind  are  v\  ell  suited  for  small  dairies; 
for  larger  a  cross  between  the  Sussex  and  South 
Wales,  or  Sussex  and  Aldern.n'  are  vtry  good  ;  it 
is  believed  that  a  little  of  the'  short-liorns,  blood 
might  be  introduced  wiih  some  advantage.  The 
Kent  sheep  for  general  purposes  are  also  very 
good;  Mr.  Coord's  breed  are  considered  a  su- 
perior kind.  For  folding,  the  Soiithdowus  are 
more  suitable  than  the  Kents,  the  improved  Kents 
being,  however,  considered  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. When  winter  keep  is  short,  sheep  may  be 
put  into  a  yard  with  advantage,  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fatting  or  of  common  feeding  ;  in  that 
case,  gome  mould  should  be  put  in  the 
yard  previous  to  littering,  and  the  sheep  kept 
clean." 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  useful  society 
took  place  on  Thursday,  August  27,  C  G.  Whit- 
taker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  atiendance  of 
members,  in  consequence,  we  presume,  of  its 
being  harvest  time,  was  not  so  numerous  as  usual. 

Previously  to  commencing  the  afljonrned  dis- 
cussion, the  Secretary  called  the  atiention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  following  commnnication  from  Mr. 
R.  Golding,  of  Hunton  :  — 

"Gentlemen,— As  it  is  but  fair  that  F.  who 
have  presumed  to  advise  the  trial  of  a  different 
system  of  clover  haymaking  to  that  generally 
practised  in  this  neighbourhood,  should  be  able  to 
show  that  I  have  tried  it  myself,  and  also  having 
been  requested  by  some  of  my  fellow  members  to 
submit  samples  of  hay  so  raised  for  inspection,  I 
lay  before  you  sam[)les  of  hay  made  from  clover 
and  Italian  rye-grass,  and  also  from  tares. 

"  The  management  of  the  clover  and  Italian 
rye-grass  was  as  follows  :  — Mown  on  Saturday 
(June  llthj,  turned  in  swathe  on  Monday,  and 
cocked  in  very  large  codes  on  the  same  day.  Laid  in 
cock  until  Friday,  when  it  was  spread  out  a  little, 
and  carried  in  the  afternoon. 

"Management  of  tares: — Mown  on  Monday 
(June  20tb),  in  a  meadow  (as  I  wished  to  clear 
my  field  to  prepare  for  turnips),  until  Friday, 
then  cocked  up  until  Wednesday,  on  which  day 
they  were  spread  out.  Turned  on  Thursday,  and 
carried  in  the  afternoon. 

"The  weather  was  generally  fine,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cocking  system  munt,  to  say  the 
least,  under  these  circumstances,  be  iully  as  great 
as  in  bad  weather. 

"To  those  of  our  friends  who  attach  but  little 
importance  to  the  colour,  I  should  urge  that  the 
advantages  combined  with  it  are  threefold fra- 
grance, preservation  of  the  leaf,  and  nutritive 
qualities. 

R.  Golding." 
The  samples  of  hay  were  much  admired  by  the 
members  present  for  their  beautiful  green  colour, 
their  retention  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  leaf[ 
and  a  very  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  suc- 
culent juices.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
no  hay  could  be  got  up  in  finer  condition. 

The  discussion  on  the  best  agricultural  imple- 
ments was  then  resumed.  Some  conversation 
took  place  on  an  improved  Kentish  plough  which 
had  been  furnished  to  Lord  Torrington,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Eivy,  for  three  horses,  and  which  had  been 


found  to  do  its  work  uncommonly  well,  where 
the  land  was  hard. 

Mr.  Barnes  recapitulated  some  points  which 
he  had  urged  at  the  last  meeting  respecting 
ploughs  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  subsoil  plough 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  prove  of 
much  service  in  the  siitf  clays  of  the  Weald,  unless 
the  land  was  drained  ;  but  that  after  it  had  been 
drained,  he  believed  the  subsoil  plough  would 
])rove  highly  advantageous.  With  reference  to 
drills,  Mr.  Barnes  said  that  he  preferred  the 
Suffolk  drill  to  that  of  East  Kent,  particularly 
when  the  land  was  wet,  as  in  that  case  the  shares 
of  the  latter  turned  over  the  furrow  slice,  whilst 
the  Suffolk  drill,  "hich  had  no  shares,  but  a  kind 
of  coulter,  deposited  the  seed  without  moving  the 
furrow  slice.  In  the  adhesive  soils  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  the  East  Kent  drills  were  very  seldom 
found  to  answer.  He  had  found  the  Suffolk  drill 
to  answer  exceedinglv  well  in  Kent  and  Essex. 
He  had  two  drills  of  this  sort,  one  of  sixteen  rows 
and  another  of  fourteen  rows.  He  believed  that 
smaller  ones  were  made,  but  he  should  recommend 
the  larger  ones,  on  account  of  the  greater  quantity 
of  land  that  could  be  drilled  by  them  in  the  same 
time.  With  his  fourteen-row  drill  he  had  done 
twelve  acres  per  day,  and  with  the  one  with  six- 
teen rows  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres.  The  use  of 
the  drill  caused  a  considerable  saving  of  seed. 
Where  he  should  sow  five  bushels  of  oats  he 
should  drill  four  bushels,  and  where  he  should 
sow  three  bushels  of  wheat  he  should  drill  two  and 
a  half  bushels  ;  and  he  believed  that  these  smaller 
quantifies  would  produce  as  good  a  plant  when 
diilled  as  the  larger  when  sown.  There  was  also 
a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  hoc  after  drill- 
ing. Hoeing  was  not  necessary  in  the  W  eald  of 
Kent ;  but  in  Essex,  where  he  was  obliged  to  hoe, 
drilling  was  indispensable.  With  reference  to 
harrows,  he  knew  none  more  suited  lo  this  locality 
than  the  West  Kent  common  harrow.  Those 
with  thirty-five  tines  drawn  by  four  horses  were 
very  useful  in  stirring  the  land.  He  had  found  a 
set  of  harrows  for  two  horses  to  do  as  much  as 
five  or  six  acres  per  day,  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  equal  in  effect  to  one  stirring  with  the 
plough.  In  Essex  their  harrows  were  made  of  a 
size  to  suit  the  width  of  the  stetches  ;  they  were 
fastened  together  like  folding  doors,  and  drawn  by 
horses  which  walked  in  the  furrow.  This  plan 
answered  on  the  Essex  soil,  but  would  not  answer 
in  the  W^eald  of  Kent.  In  regard  to  rollers,  Mr. 
Barnes  said  that  he  believed  the  iron  roller  to  be 
the  best  they  had,  when  made  in  three  divisions, 
as,  by  this  separation,  the  disadvantage  of  skid- 
ding in  turning  was  prevented.  He  thought  that 
the  iron-bound  or  "  strake"  roller,  as  it  was  gene- 
rally termed,  besides  its  disadvantages  in  lurning, 
frequently  cut  the  corn  to  pieces  by  the  ineqtiiili- 
ties  of  its  surface.  He  considered  it,  however, 
very  good  for  fallow  rolling,  but  bad  for  general 
purposes.  In  reference  to  hop-nidgets,  he  said 
that  he  should  recommend  the  nidget  to  be  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  alley. 
The  carls  best  suited  for  use  in  this  district  ouglit 
to  be  light  carts,  such  as  can  be  drav\n  by  one 
horse,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  9/.,  the  wheels 
being  about  4^  inches  broad.  He  believed  that 
the  heavier  carts  used  in  East  Kent  and  other 
places  frequently  broke  through  the  frost  and  cut 
into  the  soil,  when  the  one-horse  carts  would 
not  have  done  so.  The  Kentish  waggon  he  consi- 
dered was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen  for  general 
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purposes.  It  answered  every  purpose  required  of 
a  waggon,  and  would  not  tip  over  so  easily  as 
many  he  liad  seen  of  a  lighter  construction.  The 
Kentish  bavin  tug  was  a  sort  of  vehicle  between 
a  liiiiber  tug  and  a  waggon,  but  lie  did  not  think 
its  use  advisable,  as  it  answered  no  purpose 
wiiich  a  waggon  would  not  elfect,  and  cost  two- 
thirds  as  much.  It  was  useful  for  wooil  work  aid 
hay  carrying,  but  was  very  inconvenient  for  car- 
rying sacks  or  hops. 

Mr.  R.  Golding  had  sent  a  hand  manure  drill 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  having  been 
fitted  with  two  improvements,  whicli  Mr.  Golding 
thus  described  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  —  Having,  in  common  with 
others  who  have  usod  a  hand  manure  drill,  found 
much  difficulty  in  regulating  the  supply  by  the 
usual  grooved  cylinder,  through  a  constant  dispo- 
sition in  the  manure  to  fill  up  the  grooves,  and  to 
arch  over;  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  introducing  stirrers,  which  revolve 
in  the  manme,  ::nd  keep  it  in  constant  motion. 
The  rapidity  of  their  ic\ohitlons  may  be  easily  le- 
gulated  by  the  size  of  the  chain  wheels. 

"The  sui)ply  is  re^'ulated  by  the  slides,  to 
which  I  liave  adapted  different  angles  ;  thus, 
in  a  great  measure,  iemo\ing  tiie  danger  of 
choking,  so  generally  experienced  with  parallel 
straight  lines  which  give  the  same  di  uneter  all 
throiigli. 

■'  The  specimen  before  you  is  but  a  rude  adap- 
tation of  my  ideas  to  a  drill  made  on  a  different 
principle,  and  is  oi)cn  to  nnich  improvement  in 
the  details  when  constructing  one  fur  the  purp'ose. 
Amongst  other  improvements  the  hoi)per  should  be 
as  upright  as  j)racticablc,  thus  giving  ro^m  for 
larger  stirrers,  and  lessening  the  inclination  in 
the  manure  to  aich  over,  by  reducing  the  siipjjort 
given  to  it  by  the  wedge  shape  of  the  hopper. 
Perhaps  the  stirrers  may  he  increased  in  number, 
and  be  made  to  revolve  faster,  but  as  the  present 
adaptation  of  the  principle  acts  well,  and  docs  not 
oi)pose  any  perceptible  resistance  to  the  moving 
power,  there  may  be  some  danger  in  increasing 
that  resistance. 

"  As  the  stirrers  never  suffer  the  manure  to  be 
at  rest,  it  is  deposited  evenly  in  any  required 
quantity. 

"  If  there  is  anything  in  the  principle  worth 
adopting,  it  is  available  to  any  kind  of  miinure 
drill.  "  R-  Golding." 

The  value  of  the  improvements  were  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  Mr.  Golding  further  explained 
that  he  had  only  intended  it  fur  adaptation  to  the 
land  manure  drills  of  persons  whose  land  was 
suited  to  growing  turnips  only  on  a  small  scale. 
The  larger  drop  drills  had  been  already  furnished 
with  a  contrivance  for  the  same  puriiose. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously  :  — 

"Resolved,— That  in  exercising  a  choice  of 
])loughs  and  every  other  agricultural  implement, 
the  properties  of  the  soil  and  the  local  circum- 
stances must  be  considered  ;  that  the  turn-rist 
plough,  although  it  has  not  been  found  applicable 
to  the  soils  of  other  counties,  h^is  yet  been  found 
better  than  any  other  in  Kent,  where  deep 
ploughing  and  turning  over  the  soil  is  found  best 
adapted  for  keeping  it  clean  and  pulverized.  Mr. 
Smart's  improved  Kentish  plough,  for  three 
horses,  has  been  found  we'd  adapted  for  unvary- 
ing, free-working  soils.    The  Suffolk  drill,  on  all 


soils,  but  particularly  on  stiff  soils,  is  generally 
considered  decidedly  preferable.  Rollers  in  three 
divisions  are  geneially  i)rcfVrred." 

An  interesting  conversation  ensued  as  to  tho 
use  of  machinciy  superseding  manmd  labour,  for 
which,  however,  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  present  concurred  in  the 
view  most  ably  and  spiritedly  advocated  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  that  if  the  farmers  were  to  open  their 
ditches,  clear  their  lands  of  weeds,  and  drain 
them,  there  would  be  snlncient  profitable  occupc- 
tion  for  all  the  labourers  who  could  be  found,  and 
who  would  thus  be  relieved  frosn  those  injuriously 
laborious  occupations  in  which  horses  or  machinery 
should  be  alone  employed.— M«i(7s/o;je  Gazette. 


EXTllAOIIDINARY  FARM  PRO- 
DUCE. 

NotwithJanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  agriculture  in  Iiebuid,  and  besides  the 
many  instances  of  successful  practice  in  parts  of 
the  countrv,  comparatively  Utile  ia  yet  known  of 
the  reiil  fertiliiy  of  the  soil,  and  immense  capabili- 
ties of  this  bitliorlo  neglecied  part  of  the  empire, 
'liie  people  know  not  the  extreme  powers  of  their 
land,  for  in  few  iu3t,uict-s  has  a  farm  been  brought 
by  judicious  cuUivation  to  the  maximum  point  of 
its  jHoduction.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  ex- 
ample of  what  land  is  capable  of,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, in  Ireland,  and  what  immense  crops  can 
be  raised,  may  at  present  be  seen  on  the  national 
model  farm,  und:  r  tho  Board  of  Education,  at 
Glasnevin,  near  Dublin.  This  farm  is  strictly  con- 
ducted on  the  improved  system  of  green  cropping 
and  house  feeding.  The  farm  contains  fifty-two 
statute  acres,  is  conducted  on  a  scientific  rotation; 
on  it  are  kept  during  the  year  twenty-two  head  of 
cattle,  with  three  horses.  It  supplies  on  an  average 
ninety  persons  iluring  the  year  with  farm  produce, 
such  as  milk,  butter,  potatoes,  vegetables,  &c.,  &:c., 
and  the  farming  establishment  with  pork,  besides 
a  number  of  private  families  in  the  above  articles  : 
a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetables  aie  carried  to 
market,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  which  is  abundant. 
There  is  at  present  a  crop  of  oats  upon  the  farm, 
the  produce  of  fourteen  and  a  half  British  acres; 
it  is  secured  in  eight  stacks,  and  is  estimated  by  the 
best  judges  to  be  equal  to  the  average  produce  of 
fifty  acres.  It  stood  perfectly  close  upon  tho 
ground,  averaged  six  to  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  the  head  and  ear  corresponding.  The  other 
crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  Italian  rye-grass,  &c.,  &c., 
of  like  quality,  Tho  manager  conducts  the  farm  on 
his  account,  pays  tbll.  7s.  8d.  per  annum  of  rent, 
besides  other  e.xpences,  amounting  in  all  to  up- 
wards of  400/.  per  year  ;  and  we  are  informed  and 
believe  that  he  realizes  a  very  handsome  annual  sum 
from  it  besides.  He  labours  and  manages  it  almost 
exclusively  by  a  number  of  boys,  agricultural  pu- 
pils, and  teachers,  who  are  there  in  training  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

As  a  test  of  what  land  is  capable  of  producing 
when  brought  to  its  maximum  point,  there  are  few 
examples  such  as  we  have  in  this  particular  in- 
stance ;  there  is  perhaps  more  crop  raised,  more 
cattle  kept  and  fed,  more  human  beings  supplied 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  more  manure 
accumulated,  more  employment  given,  and,  in  fact, 
more  money  made,  on  this  spot  of  ground,  than  on 
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any  farm  of  tlie  same  extent  (conducted  on  a  proper 
scientific  rotatioa  of  grain  and  green  crop)  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  or  the  world.  Did  the  average 
land  of  Ireland  produce  only  oue-lialf  the  value  ac- 
cording to  quantity  that  is  on  the  model  farm,  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  corn  laws,  tariffs,  or  want 
of  eniplf  yinent  among  the  people. 

A  Visitor. 


LIVE  STOCK  ON   THE  CONTI- 
NENT. 


400  or  500  beasts  weekly,  for  two  months,  which 
would  make  no  material  difference  with  us,  we 
should  impoverish  the  whole  Continent,  and  the 
price  would  be  higher  than  here.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  may  say  the  same  of  salted  pro- 
visions. They  may  come  in  large  quantities  from 
other  countries,  hut  I  do  think  the  agriculturists 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Continent.  It  may  be 
said  the  country  has  great  capabilities,  and  that 
stock  will  increase  :  but  I  am  of  opinion  their  own 
wants  will  inci*ease  in  proportion  ;  and  there  are 
not  the  facilities  for  improvement  that  may  he 
imagined.  The  great  drawback  is  the  uninclosed 
state  of  the  country.  Travel  over  a  thousand 
miles,  and  you  will  find  neither  a  boundary   nor 


The  following  Leiier  has  been  addressed  hy  Mt 
Pagan,  cattle  salesman,  Liverpool,  to  the  Editor  of     a  subdivision  fence;  and   what  can  be  done  with 

st.xk  of  any  description  on  patches  of  five,  ten,  or 
even  twenty  acres  ?  They  may  continue  to  send 
corn,  but  I  think  they  will  have  little  else  to  send  ; 
therefore,  the  British  farmers  need  give  them- 
selves little  uneasiness  on  that  head. 

I  will  now  add  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
trade  at  home.  All  are  aware  of  the  great  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  half 
century.  I  believe  it  is  not  more  than  thirty  years 
since  tlicre  were  not  tariiijjs  enough  in  Dumfries- 
shire sufficient  to  finish  ten  score  of  sheep  ;  now 
there  are  twice  as  many  thousands  fed  within  a 
very  little  circuit.  Has  this  great  increase  re- 
duced the  price  of  meat?  Certainly  not.  Also, 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  believe  the  import 
from  Ireland  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  with  no  reduction  in  i)rice  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Look  at  the  last 
three  years,  when  the  depression  of  trade  has  been 
unprecedented ;  the  average  price  of  meat  kept 
higher  than  during  any  three  years  since  the  war. 
There  have  been,  and  will  continucto  be,  ups  and 
downs,  which  may  naturally  be  looked  for  ;  at  pre- 
sent things  8re  considerably  lower  than  last  year, 
in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  stock  in  good  seasons,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  consumption  being  curtailed  by  the  long 
privations  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  attributable  to  any  effect  of  the  tariff.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  know  that  trade  is  decidedly 
improving,  whatever  the  croakers  may  affirm  to  the 
contrary:  and  trust  (the  worst  being  past)  we 
shall  have  a  steady  business,  and  that  all  parties 
vvill  participate  in  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
change.  Regarding  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
most  of  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
far  too  much  stock,  and  sending  them  to  market 
in  an  unfinished  atate,  whereby  tliey  often  pay 
little  or  nothing,  'fhey  also,  by  doing  so,  increase 
the  price  of  store,  which  is  allowed  to  be  too  high. 
If  fewer  were  kept,  and  these  made  fatter,  the 
grazier  woidd  find  it  more  to  his  advantage.  For 
instance,  in  laying  sheep  on  turnips  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  it  is  calculated  the  crop  will  last 
such  a  time,  independent  of  casualties;  but  some- 
thing may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
whereby  the  feeding  gets  short,  and  they  are  forced 
to  market  at  an  improper  time,  and  often  com- 
pletely sacrificed.  1  never  saw  a  very  bad  time 
when  there  was  plenty  of  food  to  be  had;  there- 
fore, it  would  be  well  to  keep  within  the  number 
rather  than  to  exceed  it,  as  it  is  better  to  sacrifice 
the  turnips  than  the  sheep.  I  trust  the  Scotch 
feeders  will  see  the  propriety,  and  act  accordingly ; 
and  they  may  rest  assured  they  will  be  better  paid 
at  last.  I  am,  &c., 

John  Pagan. 


the  Dumfries  Courier : — 

Dear  Sir, — According  to  promise,  I  now  send 
you  addition;il  particulars  of  my  late  tour. 

Leaving-  the  Rhine,  at  Frankfort,  I  crossed 
through  Germany  as  far  as  Liepsic,and  found  it  in 
appearance  very  similar  to  France.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  small  patches  of  from  I  to 
10  or  20  acres  ;  30  is  considered  a  large  farm,  and 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  Germans 
are  an  indiislrions  jieople;  and,  from  the  prices 
t.hey  have  been  receiving  of  late  years  for  their 
grain,  it  has  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  every 
spot  they  conld  get  the  plough  into,  and  I  think  it 
is  overdone.  They  use  very  little  manure  ;  and, 
alihough  they  have  a  fertile  soil  and  e.vccllcnt  cli- 
mate, all  land  will  get  exhausted  after  years  of 
excessive  cropping  ;  and  1  am  of  opinion  they  have 
grown,  as  far  as  I  saw,  as  much  grain  as  ever 
they  can  again. 

'J  here  is  a  great  extent  of  the  finest  country 
ever  seen  for  green  crop  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  some  little  si)ots  of  nice  mangel  wurzel  1  saw, 
that  turnips  would  grow  well,  but  they  could  not 
he  cultivated  to  advantage  on  such  a  small  scale. 
I  saw  no  cattle  all  the  way ;  what  few  the  farmers 
have  are  kept  in  the  house.  A  few  flocks  of  sheep 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  starved  state.  They 
appear  to  consider  that  management  best  which 
keeps  the  wool  fine,  and  have  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  carcasses.  In  Holstein  and  Jutland,  the 
farms  are  larger,  the  laiul  good,  and  a  deal  of  fine 
cattle  kept,  which  they  send  in  considerable  num- 
bers to  Hamburgh,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  fat. 
Tho  day  on  which  I  attended  Hamburgh  market, 
there  were  only  ."^SO  cattle  shewn,  very  few  of 
which  would  have  done  for  the  English  market, 
either  as  fat  or  lean  ;  also,  about  90O  sheep,  so  de- 
cidedly inferior  that  they  are  not  worth  noticing, 
and  conld  scarcely  be  sold  in  this  country  at  any 
price.  But  a  June  is  generally  a  poor  show  of 
stock  in  all  countries,  the  stall-fed  articles  being 
done,  and  the  grass-fed  not  ready.  In  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  there  are 
often  large  shows  of  from  1400  to  1700  weekly  ; 
hut  even  then  the  price  seldom  drops,  as  that  is 
their  time  for  patting  up  salted  provisions,  and 
the  numbers  make  little  difference.  Beef,  at 
Hamburgh,  all  the  last,  was  fully  a  third  higher 
than  for  the  five  previous  years.  The  present  re- 
tail price  is  about  r,d.  i)er  lb.  of  I J  ounce  more 
than  ours  ;  therefore  it  is  only  our  prime  cuts  that 
make  much  more,  there  being  plenty  of  coarse 
sold  at  the  same  price.  It  is  probable  there  will  he 
some  importations — and,  if  prices  remain  as  at 
present  in  both  countries,  some  little  profit  may 
be  made;  but  I  am  convinced  were  we  to  import 
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THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  INCOME- 
TAX. 

Sir, — Sir  Robert  Peel's  Taiiff,  Income  and  Pro- 
perty Tax,  is  now  about  to  take  effect;  we  there- 
fore must  look  better  to  ourselves  than  we  liave 
hitherto  done.  Having  visited  the  great  agricultu- 
ral meeting  at  Bristol,  I  found  tliat  in  the  south- 
western counties  cider  was  a  common  and 
■wholesome  beverage  during  the  summer.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  having  sixty  to  eighty  bushels 
of  barley  made  into  malt  for  tiie  consumption  an- 
nually of  ray  family.  I  now  liave  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  half  that  quantity  made,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other  half  I  shall  make  my  apples  into 
cider,  which  said  apples  how  bring  in  our  market, 
if  good,  from  3d.  to  od.  per  score  Ihs.;  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  low  import  duty  on  foreign  fruit.  Only 
a  i'ew  years  ago,  previous  to  the  duty  on  foreign 
fruit  being  lowered,  apples  were  sold  in  this  country 
to  go  to  the  manufacturing  districts  at  Is.  3d.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  score  lbs.;  pears  '2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  The 
])rice  now  of  pears  varies  from  9d.  to  Is. 3d.  per 
score  lbs. ;  and  I  will  ask  to  whom  is  benefit  given  ? 
to  the  foreigner  to  be  sure  ;  and  the  cultivator  of 
fruit  trees  and  nurservmen  are  ihrown  out  cf  em- 
ployment in  this  country.  I  now,  Mr.  Editor,  ask 
and  will  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
will,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  tell  me 
what  quantity  of  ap])les  «  ill  make  a  gallon  of  cider  ; 
■what  a  machine  for  crushing  the  fruit  will  cost  on  a 
small  sale  ;  and  the  practical  part  of  the  process  in 
making  described  ;  also  the  proi)er  time  of  the  )ear  ; 
or  is  there  any  publication  in  print  with  directions 
how  to  make  perry  and  cider  ?  TliJ  new  taxes  have 
given  rise  to  these  inquiries.  1  must  set  straight 
one  way  or  another.  If  I  am  taxed  for  my  farm 
and  my  income,  I  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  a 
game  certificate ;  I  must  have  my  wheels  lowered, 
like  some  of  my  neighbours,  to  under  30  inches  ; 
I  must  save  half  the  duty  on  sixty  or  eighty  bushels 
of  malt  annually.  When  the  labour  of  our  own 
operatives  was  protected,  I  never  flinched  from 
paying  my  full  share  of  the  taxes  ;  but  now  I  must 
confess  things  have  a  very  different  aspect,  when  I 
see  a  law  in  force,  where  an  income  of  149/.19s.11d. 
is  to  pay  no  tax,  and  that  income  may  be  that  of  a 
bachelor ;  and  another  that  has  1.50/.  a  year,  with 
probably  a  large  family,  to  be  taxed  at  7d.  in  the 
pound  on  his  income.  How  is  this,  I  will  ask 
common  sense  if  it  be  just  .*  The  same  rule  applies 
to  farms  of  300/.  a  year  to  bo  taxed,  whereas  a  shilling 
a  year  less  evades  the  tax.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  farms  of  300/.  a  year,  that  one  farm  may  be 
carried  on  with  a  capital  of  .500/.  to  1000/.,  whereas 
another  farm  of  tlie  same  rent  may  require  2  to  3000/. 
to  carry  it  on  to  advantage.  The  legislation  is  im- 
potent and  infirm,  and  cannot  carry  out  long.  At 
the  same  time  I  will  admit  that  a  Property  Tax, 
either  on  real  landed  property,  on  money  in  the 
Funds,  or  at  interest  on  security,  such  a  tax  is  the 
best  that  could  possibly  he  devised  ;  and  as  lo  real 
properly  (commonly  called  landed),  nothing  could 
be  more  easy  to  manage.  For  example — all  the  land, 
houses,  and  premises  in  this  kingdom  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  rated  to  the  poor-rate,  and  is  rated  with  few 
excepiions  indeed  ;  and  every  freeholder  who  has 
40?,  a  year  has  as  good  a  vote  as  a  person  of  100,000/. 
a  year ;  therefore,  surely,  as  he  has  a  right  by  his 
vote  to  give  us  parliamentary  legislators,  surely  he 
has  a  right  to  be  taxed  :  and  if  all  the  property  in 
the  kingdom  wa$  rated  according  to  each  man's 


proportionate  share  in  the  poor-rate  book,  the  over- 
seer in  each  tovvnship  might  collect  the  tax  free  of 
expense,  and  pay  it  over  to  the  receiver  of  taxes — 
thus  sailing  clear  of  all  the  new  appointments  to 
place  and  pensions.  Ey  this  means,  all  the  property 
would  pay  (real  property),  instead  of  which  more 
than  hiilf  the  property  in  the  kingdom  will  pay 
nothing  ;  but.  Sir,  by  my  plan,  the  rate,  if  I  may 
take  my  own  locality  as  a  criterion,  at  say  2^d.  to 
3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  poor-rate,  would  raise  more 
money  than  Sir.Robert  Peel's  3^  pennies  and  seven- 
pennies.  The  tax  would  fall  equally  on  every  one  ; 
none  would  grumble  (at  least,  very  few).  1  he  tax  is 
now  inquisitorial  and  unjust,  and  serves  to  make  John 
Bull's  children  dissatisfied.  'I'hink  for  a  moment  on 
a  clerk  in  an  office  or  an  agent  with  150/.  a  year, 
with  a  large  family,  who  probabl)',  or  in  many  in- 
stances, is  not  allowed  by  his  employer  to  accept 
any  other  situation,  he  having  a  large  family  to 
maintain — I  say  it  is  a  hardship,  and  a  gross  hard- 
ship on  him,  who  has  no  life  interest,  but  only  from 
year  to  year,  or  may  be  discharged  at  a  month's 
notice.  Also  sliding  scales  are  always  bad,  holding- 
out  only  encouragement  lo  trickery  and  frnud.  The 
country  asked  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  a 
fixed  duty  on  grain  ;  and  I  wish  Sir  Robert  had 
confined  himself  to  that,  and  adopted  Lord  .lohn's 
measures  instead  of  his  T;irifl";  he  would  then  have 
had  the  blessings  of  three-fourths  of  (he  popula- 
tion instead  of  tiio of  all.      Neither  Tory  nor 

Whig  are  satisfied  with  his  measures. 

]\Ir.  lOditor,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  harvest.  I 
am  cutting  on  my  farm  at  the  rale  of  twenty  acres 
per  da\'.  1  am  giving  to  reapers  three  half|)ence  for 
ten  sheaves,  and  to  mowers  6s.  lo  7s.  an  acre  for 
mowing  and  setting  up  ;  men  in  the  house  10s.  to 
12s.  per  week,  wilh  bed,  board,  and  beer.  The 
crops  are  not  heavy  in  straw,  but  well  fided;  the 
weather  is  remarkably  fine ;  turni|)S  offer  to  be 
splendid.  Stock  in  autumn  is  expected  to  be  lower, 
on  account  of  the  Tariff'  and  short  crops  of  hay. 
Trusting  to  an  improvement  in  our  legislation  the 
next  session,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

A    WrSTIUOnFT.ANfi   FaRMFR  and  GnA7IEP, 

Aiif/ust  Qri,  18  12. 


AMATEUR  HEAPING.— A  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following  :  — "  On  the  22d  instant,  being  Ludlow 
fair-day,  a  p'lrly  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  Elephant  and 
Castle  Commercial  Inn  to  regale  them'^elves.  During 
the  evening  the  conversation  was  chiefly  ou  the  harvest, 
and  finally  on  the  propriety  of  mowing  wiieat,  a  prac- 
tice resorted  to  in  the  greater  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mr.  T.  Kinnersley,  of  Clunton,  son  of  the  late 
T.  Kinnersley,  l^sq.,  ol  Preslon  Wynne,  near  Here- 
ford, remarked  the  inutility  of  mowing  wheat  when  men 
were  to  be  found  that  could  cut  wilh  the  broad  hook  an 
acre  per  day,  which  gave  rise  to  the  question,  "  Who 
can?"  Mr.  K. replied,  "  I  can."  Some  of  the  party 
being  incredulous  as  to  the  feat  being  performed,  a 
wager  was  laid  between  IMr.  Kinnersley  and  Mr.  Tait, 
of  the  Bach,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum. 
Mr.  Kinnersley  was  backed  by  E.  Downes,  Esq., 
Broome;  W.  Blockley,  Esq.,  Broadslone  ;  R.  Carter, 
Esq.,  Ashford,  &c. ;  on  Mr.  Tail's  side  were,  —  Bishop, 
Esq.,  Sibdon  Castle,  Mr.  M.  Evans,  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  &c.  'i'he  feat  was  to  he  performed  on  the 
Wedne-day  following.  Mr.  T.  Lang*low,of  Abcott 
Hall,  who  was  present,  with  his  wonted  g-ood  nature, 
kindly  gave  permission  for  an  acre  of  wheat  in  his  field 
to  become  tlie  scene  of  action.  Mv.  K.  was  allowed 
from  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  until  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  E. 
Dawes,  Esq.,  New  House,  who  measured  the  ground. 
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was  choseii  referee,  and  A.  VVoolley,  Esq.,  Abcroft, 
umpire.  Tlie  wheat  stood  well,  though  a  strong  crop. 
The  amateur  reaper,  undaunted,  entered  the  field,  and, 
as  the  adjacent  village  clock  struck  five,  he  commenced 
his  labourious  underlakinor,  and  nohly  won  his  vv;iger 
in  IS;  hours,  being  an  hour  and  ludf  under  the  limited 
time,  apparently  wiihoulfatiprue,  and  was  loudly  cheered 
by  his  friends  and  supporter*.— iyeic/orrf  Times. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCHES. 

ON    REAPING    WHEAT. 

By  MR,  JOHN  HANNAM,  NOnxiI  Df.IGIITON,  WEI  IIEHBY, 
HONORARY  AND  CORULSPONDINU  MEMBER  OF  'IHE 
NEW     YOllK     STATU    AOniCULrURAL  SOCIETY. 

(From  the  Quarterhj  Joanuil  of  Agriculture.) 

In  a  former  paper  on  this  subject,  I  declared  my 
intention  of  continuing  my  researches  on  the  proj)er 
time  for  reaping  wheat,  and  of  giving  tbe  results  to 
the  public.  Having  now  com|)leted  those  investi- 
gations, it  only  remains  for  me  to  fulfil  tbe  latter 
portion  of  n^y  promise.  Before  doing  this,  however, 
I  would  piemise,  that  the  interest  which  my  former 
experiment  excited,  not  only  at  home,  but  also  in 
our  colonies,  and  the  Unitad  Stales,  induced  me  to 
carry  out  my  design  upon  that  scale  which  1  deemed 
most  likely  to  produce  valuable  results,  and  to  de- 
vote to  the  subject  that  care  and  observation  which 
its  importance  deserved.  In  accordance  with  which 
determination,  not  one  single  operation  (neither 
reaping,  stacking,  thrashing,  dressing,  grinding,  nor 
weighing),  was  carried  on  without  my  immediato 
superintendence.  And  alibough  the  execution  of 
this  determination  involved  the  sacrifice  of  much 
time  and  leisure,  tbe  results  Lave  amply  repaid  me  ; 
by  enabling  me  (as  I  predicted)  to  corroborate  my 
former  calculations,  and  to  strengthen  them  by  the 
details  of  my  own  positive  and  practical  experience. 

The  field  of  wheat  chosen  for  mv  experiment  was 
an  even  average  crop,  tbe  soil  thin  limestone,  and 
the  seed  tbe  olil  square-headed  red — tbe  same  expe- 
rimented upon  before.  In  the  former  case,  however, 
the  grain  wa*  cut  at  three  periods,  with  an  interval 
of  a  fortnight  between  each  cutting.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  make  the  experiment  more  valuable, 
and  to  fix  more  accurately  the  golden  mean  between 
the  too  green  and  the  too  ripe,  I  had  '■20  perches  of 
adj-icent  furrows  reaped  at  the  following  periods  : — 
Ko.  1,  reaped  August  12th,  stacked  August  26tb, 
No.  2,  do.  Au^iust  19th,  do.  August  31st. 
No.  3,  do.  August  26ib,  do.  Septeniberoib. 
No.  4,  do.  August  SOtb,  do.  September  9th. 
No.  5,     do.  September  9th,      do.     September  16th. 

On  stacking  the  various  cuttings,  1  took  a  sheaf 
from  each  parcel,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a 
sample  of  ihe  grain  of  ench  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
tbe  Wetberby  Agricultural  Society,  held  September 
22d,  1841.  It  was  also  my  intention  to  have  sent  tlie 
same  samples,  after  the  above  meeting,  to  the  Show 
of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land, at  Berwick,  and  for  this  purpose  Mr.  Stephens 
kindly  forwarded  to  me  the  necessary  certificate  ;  but 
to  my  disappointment,  I  found  that  I  could  not  ?et 
them  forwarded  in  time. 

■  As  in  my  former  expeiiment,  the  sample  of  the 
ripe  wheat.  No.  .5,  appeared  bold  but  coarse,  wbile 
the  gieen,  Nos.  1  and  2,  were  finer  in  the  skin,  but 
smaller  in  size.  The  law  cut,  No.  3,  however,  was 
unexceptionable  as  a  sample  ;  being  equal  in  bold- 
ness and  fulness  of  grain  to  No.  ;">,  and  superior   to 


Nos.  1  and  2  in  tbe  thinness  and  uniform  clearness 
of  skin.  Scarcely  any  difi'erence  was  discoverable 
between  3  and  4  ;  the  latter  was,  however,  rather 
more  rough  to  the  touch  than  the  former. 

'Ibis  superiority  of  tbe  raw  cut  grain  was  ob- 
served and  acknowledged  by  hundreds  of  practical 
agriculturists  at  the  meeting  alluded  to,  and  was 
confirmed  by  tbe  judges,  who  awarded  to  me  one  of 
the  extra  premiums,  with  a  high  commendation  of  the 
sample  No.  3,  reajjed  a  fortnight  before  the  ripe.''* 

On  February  of  tbe  present  ye.ir  the  whole   of  the 

various  cuttings  were  thrashed    and  dressed   under 

my  own  eye,  when  the  following  were  tbe  results. :  — 

St.    lb.      St.  lb. 

bush  of  wheat!  ,.    ,no  ao  -r    c    , 

...  >11   12&22  7of  straw. 


1  gave  25 

2  2h 

3  3^ 


'IS 


-o.\ 


11  1 

ir>  10 

16  6 

14  13 


21  3 
20  8 
19  2 
18  0 


Having  in  my  former  trial  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  various  samples  by  the  opinion  of  the  market, 
and  in  this  case  confirmed  it  by  the  public  decision 
of  the  judges  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  I  deter- 
mined, in  order  to  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt,  to 
test  their  cjualities  at  ihe  mill,  and  to  see  in  what, 
and  to  what  extent,  ihe  difference  of  quality  existed. 
Having,  therefore,  to  prevent  mistake,  affixed  my 
own  seal  to  the  sacks,  and  placed  ihem  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  John  Ilardcastle,  of  Hunsingore  Mills, 
near  Wetberby,  the  gross  quantity  of  each  variety 
was  ground  and  dressed  with  the  following  re- 
sults : — 


G  ross 

Weight 

Weight  i    Pollard 

1 

Quan- 

of 

of      1        or 

1  Bran.    | 

Waste 

tity. 

Grain. 

Flour.    "  Sharps.' 

j 

1 

No. 

Busliels. 

St.         lb. 

•ft.      lb.     St.  lb. 

St. 

lb.! 

1 

•^i 

u    u 

8     12          12 

2 

ij 

1 

2 

2-J 

11      1 

8       6          11 

!  1 

111 

1 

3 

3h 

15     10 

12       6          12 

1   2 

1 

5 

4 

3|.i 

16       G 

12       .3j   1       3 

2 

5 

9 

o 

3i 

14     13 

10     11|   1       9 

2 

5 

2 

From  the  foregoing  results,  then,  we  deduce  the 
following  table  of  the  quantities  of  flour,  seconds,  and 
bran,  per  bushel,  frem  each  parcel :  — 


No. 
1 

2 


Flour. 

1 
Pollard.   ; 

Brun. 

lbs. 

lbs.        1 

lbs. 

4-'A 

'h\     \ 

lOf, 

4^ 

4|   ; 

10 

49^ 

H    \ 

8? 

4('i 

4i  ' 

«^S 

43| 

9^ 

Weiyht  per  buihel. 
!  lbs. 

;  <;o 

:      62 

!  :)95 


ihe  same  data  furnishes  us  with  the  quantities, 
per  cent.,  of  flour,  pollard,  and  bran,  yielded  by  each 
parcel  ;  thus,  100  lbs.  of  grain  without  waste — 


Flour, 
lbs. 

Pollaril. 

Bran. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

No.  1  gives 

75ah 

7]", 

17;!! 

2      .. 

76^^, 

n\ 

ICj? 

o 

80t^ 

Si 

isji 

4     .. 

77^^ 

m 

14^^ 

.'} 

7013li 

i^i^ 

1-^-i?? 

I  quote  from  the  public  report  of  the  meeting. 
Vide  "  Yorkshire  Gasette,"  and  "  Leeds  Intelli- 
gencer," for  September  2:"),  1841. 
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From  this  it  appears,  tbat  had  not  the  very  green 
failed  in  quantity,  it  is  superior  to  the  ripe  in  qua- 
lity— making-  more  flour  by  2  per  cent.  ;  wliile  the 
raw,  No.  3,  is  superior  to  all  the  other  varieties. 
Thus,  the  bushel  of  No.  o  gives  more  flour  than  the 
bushel  of  No.  5  bv  6i'bs.;  shewing  a  gain  of  15|  pei 
cent,  ill  weight  ofjiour  upon  equal  measin'es  oj  grain. 

We  also  find  that  lOOlbs.  of  vi-heat,  No.  S,  makes 
80^!^  bs.  of  flour,  while  lOOlbs.  of  No.  5,  yields 
7V^jj^lbs.,  showing  an  advantage  of  7.984,  or  nearly 
8  per  cent.,  in  favour  of  No.  3  upon  eciiuil  weights 
of  wheat. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  neither  ignorance 
nor  design  produced  these  results.  And,  when  I 
state  that  he  devoted  his  attention  for  several  hours, 
and  a  portion  of  his  machinery,  (o  the  exclusive  trial 
of  these  wheats,  it  will  beofliltle  use  to  add  (though 
such  was  the  fact)  that  every  opeiation  was  con- 
ducted under  my  own  eye,  and  that  each  parcel  un- 
derwent an  exactly  similar  process.  Indeed,  I  must 
say  that  Mr.  II.  entered  into  the  investigation  with 
a  spirit  fully  equal  to  my  own,  and  conducted  it 
with  a  skill  that  left  me  nothing  to  do  but  to  thank 
him.  And  surprising  as  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation may  appear — surprising  as  they  appeared  to 
me — I  must  give  Mr.  Hardcastle  credit  for  antici- 
polling  them  in  some  degree  ;  for,  before  the  opera- 
tion of  grinding  was  concluded,  he  expressed  to  me 
his  pleasure  at  being  chosen  to  carry  out  an  experi- 
ment of  such  interest ;  "  as  a  mark  of  which  interest,'' 
added  he,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  (and  my 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  senses  of  a  practical 
miller — the  sight,  hearing,  and  touch) — that  No.  o, 
the  rijiest  wheat,  grinds  the  worst — worse  even  than 
the  greenest;  a  fact  which  few  would  believe  unless 
the}'  saw." 

The  results,  as  we  have  seen,  fully  confirmed  Mr. 
II. 's  opinion  ;  and  further  examination  explained 
the  whole  matter.  In  No.  5  we  found  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  flinty  particles,  which  would  not 
pass  through  the  flour-sieve,  than  in  any  other;  a 
fact  which  clearly  explained  why  it  should,  in  mil- 
ler's parlance,  "  grind  worst."'  The  deficiency  of 
No.  5,  in  yield  of  flour,  when  compared  with  No.  3, 
was  accounted  for  by  tiie  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  the  pollard  for  sharps^,  and  in  tho  qualitv  of  the 
brans  :  the  l)ran  from  No.  5  being  coarse  and  heavy, 
while  that  from  No.  3  was  thin  as  a  bee's  wing. 
"  Should  a  practical  miller  examine  these  brans,  and 
be  informed  that  they  were  from  one  sort  of  wheat," 
remarked  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  the  time,  ''  he  would 
.call  No. ;")  a  very  common  specimen  of  grinding,  and 
censure  the  miller;  the  other  he  would  term  a  beau- 
tiful piece  of  workmanship,  and  say  that  the  man  who 
ground  it  knew  how  to  prepare  his  machinery  ;  3-et 
the  fact  is,  one  miller  and  one  mill  have  ground  and 
dressed  both." 

The  flotir  from  the  various  wheats  Mr.  Hardcastle 
declared  to  be  worth,  at  that  time,  2s.  (id.  per  stone 
wholesale.  The  pollard  he  valued  at  Is.  3il.;  and 
the  bian  at  lOd.  per  stone.  Takin;;  the  straw  at  2d. 
per  stone,  the  real  value  of  the  respective  cuttings 
will  stand  thus  : — 

No.  1.  £     s.  d. 

8st.  12lbs.  of  flour,  at  2s.  6d.  per  stone..   12  1^ 

laibs.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  3d 0     1  0| 

2st.  lib.  of  bran,  at   lOJ 0     1  8J 

aSJst.ofstraw,  at2d 0     3  9 

Total  value  of  the  produce  of  20  perches..  1     8    7% 


No.  2.  £  s.    d. 

Bst.  61b.  of  flour,  at  2s.  6d.  per  stone 1  1     0| 

111b.  of  pollard, at  Is.  3d 0  0  \\\ 

Ist.  lllb.  of  bran,  at   lOd 0  1     5f 

21st.  31b.  of  straw,  at  2d 0  3     6.} 

Total   1     7     OJ 

No.  3. 

12st.  61b.  of  flour,  at  2s.  6d.  per  stone. .  ..    t   II  0| 

121b.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  3d 0     1  Of 

2st.  lib.  ofbran.atlOd 0     1  8i 

20st.  81b.  of  Straw,  at  2d 0     3  5 

Total 1  17  3 

No.  4. 

12sl.  31b.  of  flour,  at  2s.  6d.  per  stone..  1  10  <i;J 

1st.  31b.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  3d 0     1  6 

2st.  5lb.  ofbran,at  lOd 0     1  111 

19st.  2ib.  of  straw,  at  2d 0     3  2^ 

Total , 1   17     2 

No.  5. 

lOst.  lllb.  of  flour,  at  23.  6d.  per  stone..    1  6  11J 

1st.  91b.  of  pollard,  at  Is.  3d 0  2     0^ 

2st.  51b.  ofbran.atlOd 0  1   llj 

18st.  of  straw,  at  2d 0  3     0 

Total   1   13  111 

Giving  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of 

No.  1. — cut  a  month  belore  fully  ripe 11     9  2 

No.  2. — do.  three  weeks 10  16  4 

No.  3  —do.  a  fortnight 14  18  0 

No.  4. — do  ten  days 14  17  4 

No.  .5. — do.  ripe 13  11  8 

The  loss,  therefore,  upon  the  green  plots  is  res- 
pectively 2/.  2s.  6d.  and  21.  iSs.  4d.  pei  acre;  and 
the  gain  upon  the  plots  (3  and  4)  cut  raw  res- 
pective!}' 1/.  6s.  4d.  and  1/.  5s.  8d.  per  acre,  when 
compared  with  the  ripe.  It  will  be  observed  here, 
that  the  loss  upon  No.  2  is  greater  than  upon  No,  1, 
which  arises  from  the  former  being  less  in  quantity 
than  the  latter.  But  the  grain  of  No.  2  was  bolder, 
and  a  better  sample  than  No.  1.  We  have  seen  from 
the  foregoing  tables  that  it  also  made  more  flour  to 
the  bushel  than  No.  1 ;  it  will  therefore  appear 
strange  that  the  produce  should  not  bo  equal,  at  least, 
to  that  of  the  other.  In  reply  to  this  I  would  say, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  select  two  plots  of 
ground,  the  produce  from  which  will  be  equal  in 
all  respects  ;  and  therefore  a  slight  variation  in  the 
jjroduce  may,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for.  In 
this  case,  however,  another  cause  operated,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  producing  the  apparently  anomalous  re- 
sult. Thus,  owing  to  the  plots  of  ground  being 
reaped  before  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
were  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  robbed  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  birds.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  loss  upon  the  two  cuttings  1  and  2  (especially 
upon  the  latter),  would  have  been  much  less  but  for 
this  circumstance;  for  though  the  desiccation  or 
shrinking  of  the  grain,  from  being  cut  too  early,  un- 
doubtedly caused  the  quantity  by  measure  of  each  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  later  cut  samples,  it  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  cause  a  difference  of  a  bushel  in  20 
perches;  nor  could  it  have  caused  the  measure  of 
No.  2  to  be  less  than  that  of  No.  1 — a  far  smaller 
sample. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  measure  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  grain  by  drying,  and  how  much  to  the 
other  accidental  circumstances,  T   toek  a  long   glass 
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tube — sealed  at  tlie  bottom— of  half-incL  diameter, 
and  partially  filled  it  with  water.  Having;  made  a 
mark  on  the  glass  at  the  point  where  the  water 
reached,  I  made  another  sonie  distance  upw.irds. 
After  this  I  poured  pjrains  of  wheat  from  the  sample 
No.  1  until  the  water's  edge  touched  the  top  mark. 
The  tube  was  then  emptied,  and  a  similar  operation 
performed  with  all  tiic  samples. 

From  this  I  found  that  it  required  1110  grains  of 
No.  1,  1005  of  No.  2,  and  910  of  No.  5,  to  fill  the 
tube  so  far  that  the  water  rose  to  the  top  mark.  Be- 
tween Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  I  could  not,  after  several 
trials,  find  any  real  ditference — the  variation  scarcely 
ever  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  and  that  in  favour  first 
of  one  sample  and  then  another. 

From  the  foregoing  test,  however,  we  learn  that, 
supposing  the  number  of  grains  upon  each  portion 
to  be  originally  the  same, -j-Jfg,  |y'y._,  and  i-,\(,,  will  re- 
present the  comparative  measures  or  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  produce  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5  respectively  ; 
whence — 
9  10  =  tt'to  ■  •  ^i  bushels  :  2.86  bushels,  the  produce  of 

No,  1.     And 
rno'  loo^'  '■  •^'^  bushels  :  3.16  bushels,  the  produce  of 

No.  2. 
Now,  t!ie  value  of  the  flcur,  bran,  and  pollard,  of  21 
bushels  of  No.  l  wiis  found  to  be  1/.  Is.  lOjd.; 
therefore,  2.86  bushels  give  a  value  of  1/.  .^s.  lO^d. 
.Similarly,  tlio  value  of  the  flour,  pollard,  and  bran  of 
No,  2  was  1/.  3s.  6^d.;  wiience  the  worth  of  3  16 
bushels  is  1/.  9s.  B|d.  To  these  values  of  Nos.  I  and 
2,  add  respectively  33.  9d.  and  Ss.  6^(1.,  the  value  of 
the  straw  from  each,  and  we  have  for  estimated  pro- 
duce of  20  perches  of  No.  1,  1/.  9s.  T^d, ;  and  of  No. 
2,  1/.  13s.  3d, 

The  following  will  therefore  be  as  correct  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  values  of  the  acre  cut  at  the 
times  stated,  as  it  is  possible  to  come  at — 

£    s.     d. 

No.  1,  quite  green 11   17     0 

No.  2,  green 13     6     0 

No. 3,  raw 14  18     0 

No.  4,  not  quite  so  raw 14  17     4 

No.  5,  ripe 13  11     0 

Shewing  a  loss  of  £l  14s.  8d.  per  acre  upon  No.  1, 
as  compared  with  No.  .5;  a  loss  of  .'is.  8d.  per  acre 
upon  No.  2,  do.  do.;  and  a  gain  of£l  6s.  4d,  per  acre 
njion  No.  3,  as  compared  with  the  ripe,  and  of  £,S 
Is.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  green  cut  No.  1. 
Let  me  here  observe,  that  much  as  the  advantag-e 
is  on  the  side  of  the  raw  ("No.  3^  wheat,  it  would, 
I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  somewhat  more,  had 
not  the  sheaves  been  subject,  in  a  slighter  degree 
than  Nos,  1  and  2,  to  the  pillage  of  the  birds.  For 
although  No.  3  produced  as  much  in  measure  as  No. 
r>,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  should  have 
produced  more,  as  ihe  waste  caused  by  reaping  and 
stacking  the  ripe  was  much  greater  than  that  made 
in  harvesting  the  raw  cut  wheat.  And  in  so  small 
a  number  of  shocks,  a  very  few  visits  from  the 
winged  legions  were  sufficient  to  carry  away  more 
than  was  wasted  of  No.  .').  But  this  is  of  no  import. 
With  the  yield  alike,  the  advantage  of  No.  3  over 
the  ripe  is  strildng  enough.  It  is  an  advantage 
gained  not  inany  point  open,  to  variaiwu  or  uncertainty  ; 
it  is  not  a  superiority  merely  in  gross  quantiti/  of  pro- 
duce, which  many  things  might  have  tended  to  pro- 
duce; but  a  superiority  in  the  qaaliiy  of  the  article 
produced — a  better  adaptation  ot  the  grain  to  make 
flour,  and  that  to  an  extent  by  no  means  trifling. 
Thus,  from  data  already  given,  we  can  clearly  show 
that,  by  wheat  bein^  cut  raw,  we  have  a  gain  of  15J 


per  cent,  compared  with  rijie,  of  flour,  %ipon  equal 
measures  ;  and  a  gain  in  the  weight  of  straw  of  14 
percent.;  ad  vantages  which  aftbid  us  a  clear  gain 
of  52ilb3.  of  flour  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat. 

A  gain  of  7s.  4.|d.  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of 
wheat. 

A  gain  of  7s.  6|d.  in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of 
wheat,  and  the  straw  producing  it. 

A  gain  of  £1  6s.  4d.  upon  every  acre  producing 
28  bushels,  and  of  £1  8s,  2^d.  upon  every  acre  pro- 
ducing SO  bushels  ;  the  quantity  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  my  calculations  in  my  former  experi- 
ment. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  arising  from  the 
early  reaping,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  esti- 
mated by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  are  not  the 
less  valuable.  And  although  I  discussed  them  at 
some  length  in  ray  former  paper,  they  are  of  too 
great  importance  in  my  eye  to  be  omitted  or  slurre<l 
over  in  the  least,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  afford 
further  evidence  or  practical  illustration  of  their 
value. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  advantage*  may  be 
thus  epitomised.  With  an  additional  quantity  of 
flour  and  straw,  already  considered,  we  have  a  letter 
quality  of  both,  a  better  chance  of  securbiy  them, 
and  a  navlny  in  secur'iny  them. 

Thus,  the  quality  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
ar.d  its  power  of  aflbiding  nutrition  to  the  body,  are 
universally  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  of 
gluten  it  contains."*  Indeed,  "it  seems  pretty 
well  ascertained,"  says  Professor  Johnston,  that 
those  varieties  of  grain  which  contain  the  largest 
amount  of  gluten  yield  aho  the  greatest  return  of 
flour.'' 

Now,  No.  3  here  yields  a  greater  return  of  flour 
than  No.  r>  ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  contain  the 
greater  proportion  of  gluten.  And  such  is  the  case. 
My  own  analysis  of  the  flours,  in  their  dry  state, 
gave  to  the  raw  sample  an  advantage  of  1 J  per  cent, 
in  weight  of  gluten.  In  order  to  test  the  matter 
further,  I  forwarded  the  samples  to  Professor  .Tohii- 
ston,  who  favoured  me  with  an  analysis.  In  their 
ordinary  state  of  moisture,  he  found  them  to  con- 
tain respectively — 

No.  3 o . . . .  9.1'}  per  cent,  of  gluten. 

No.  5 8.9         —  — 

Thus  pi'oving  the  statement  that  the  wheats  which 
give  the  moat  four,  give  the  best  flour.  And,  al- 
though the  farmer  may  not  think  much  of  this  slight 
advantage  in  point  of  nutiitive  quality,  it  is  no  less 
a  benefit  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  producer — 
aflbrding  to  the  former  more  nutritive  matter  for  the 
same  money,  and  enabling  the  latter  to  enjoy  the 
])rofit  of  quan  ity  and  quality  combined. 

That  the  straw  of  early  <:ut  wheat  is  of  a  better 
quality  than  that  of  the  ripe,  I  fully  proved  in  my 
former  paper  ;  and  I  need  only  refer  to  the  same  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  tlie  researches  of  every  analyst 
prove,  that  the  nutriment  of  plants  consists  in  the 
soluble  matter,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  this 
soluble  matter  is  present  after  the  first  flowering, 
and  that  at  this  time  the  plant  is  most  digestible,  and 
consequently  most  nutritive.  But  this  is  u  fact 
which  the  most  pragmatical  farmer  will  not  dispute. 
He  knows  that  if  he  permits  his  hay  to  become  loo 
dry  it  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  excellence,  and  that 
if  he  would  have  a  fat  horse  and  rich  manure  lieap 
his  hay  must  look  green.     But  indeed   the  case  is 

*  Davy's  Agr.    Chem.,  sect  3. ;  .Tohnston's  Lee- 
tures  on  Agr,  Chem.  and  Geol.,  &:c. 
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without  question.  If  wo  allow  the  soluble  matter 
in  the  straw  to  be  evolved,  along  with  the  water,  by 
the  action  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and  washed  away  with 
the  rains,  (for  it  is  soluble,  we  should  remember, 
aud,  after  vegetation  km  ccaned,  is  easily  extracted  J 
we  lose  that  portiou  of  the  food  wliich  gives  strength 
and  flesh  to  tho  animal,  and  food  to  vegetable  life 
when  the  straw  is  converted  to  manure. 

But,  indeed,  it   is  impossible  to  put  the  case  in 
clearer  point  of  view    than  it   is  done  by  Professor 
Johnston,  to  whom  I  have  had   tlie  pleasure  of  com- 
nuinicating   the   results  of  my  experiments.     "The 
period,"  says   he,   "  at  wiiich  hay  is   cut,  or  corn 
reaped,  materially   affects  the  quantity  (by  weight) 
and  quality  of  the  produce.     It  is  commonly  known 
that  when   radishes   are  left  too  long  in  the  ground 
ti)ey  become  hard  and  woody — that  the  soft  stem  of 
the  young  cabbage  undergoes  a  similar  change  as  the 
plant  grows  old — and  that  the    artichoke   becomes 
tough  and  uneatable  if  left  too  long  uncut.  Thesanie 
natural  change  goes  oh  in  the  grasses  which  are  cut 
for  ha\'.    In   the  blades   and   stems  of    the  young 
grasses  tliere  is  much  sugar,  which,  as  they  grow  up, 
is  gradually  changed,  first  into  starch,  and  then  into 
woody  fibre.  The  more  conqiletcly  the  latter  change 
is  effected  —  that  is,  the  riper  the  plant  becomes,  the 
less  sugar  and  starch,  both  soluble  substances,  they 
contain.     And  though  it  has  been   ascertained  that 
the  woody  fibre  is  not  wholly  indigestible,  but  that 
the  cow,  for  example,  can  appropriate  a   portion  of 
it  for  food  as  it  passes  through  her  stomacli  ;  yet  the 
reader  will   readily  imagine  that  those  i)arts  of  the 
food   which   dissolve  most  easily  arc  also  likely — 
other  things  being  equal — to  be  most  nourishing  to 
the  animal.     It  is  ascertained,  also,  that  the   weight 
of  hay  or  straw  reaped  is  actually  less   when  allowed 
to  become  fully  ripe  ;  and  therefore,  by  cutting  soon 
after  the  plant  has  attained  its  greatest  height,  a 
larger  quantity  as  well  as  a  better  quality  of  hay  will 
be  obtained,  while  the  land  also  will  be  less  exhaust- 
ed.   The  same  remarks  apply  to  crops  of  corn — both 
to  the  straw,  and  to  the  grain  they  yield.  The  rawer 
the  crop  is  cut,  the  heavier  and  the  more  nourishing 
the  straw.  Within  three  weeks  of  being  fully  ripe,  the 
straw  begins  to  diminish  in  weight,  and  the  longer 
it  remains  uncut  after  that  time  the  lighter  it  becomes 
and  the  less  nourishing.     On  the   other  hand,  the 
ear,  which  is  sweet  and  milky  a  month  before  it  is 
ripe,  gradually  consolidates,  the  sugar  changing  into 
starch,  and  the  rnilk  thickening  into  the  gluten  and 
albumen  of  the  flour.     As  soon  as  this   change  is 
nearly  completed,  or  about  a  fortnight   before  ripen- 
ing, the  grain  contains  the    largest    proportion  of 
starch  and  gluten  ;  if  reaped  at  this  time,  the  bushel 
will  be  heavier,  and  will   yield  the  largest  quantity 
of  fine  flour  and  tlie  least  bran.     At  this   period  the 
grain  has  a  thin  skin,  and  hence  the  small   (juantity 
of  bran.     But  if  the  crop  ba  still  left  uncut,  the  next 
natural  step  in  the  ripening  process  is   to  cover  the 
grain  with   a  better   protection,    a   thicker  skin.     A 
portion  of  the   starch    of  th(3  grain  is  changed  into 
woody  fibre,  precisely  as  in  the  ripening   of  hay,  of 
the  soft  slioots  of  the  dog-rose,  and  of  the  roots  of  the 
common  radish.  By  this  change,  therefore,  the  quan- 
tity of  starch  is  lessened,   and  the  weight  of  husk 
increased  ;  hence  the  diminished  yield  of  flour,  and 
the  increased  produce  of  bran.     Theory  and  expe- 
rience therefore   indicate  about  a  fortnight  before 
full    ripening   as  the   most  proper  time  for  cutting 
corn.     The  skin  is  then  thinner,  the  grain  fuller,  the 
bushel  heavier,  the  yield  of  flour  greater,    the  quan- 
tity of  bran  less;  while  at  the  same  time  the  straw 
is  heavier,  and  contains  more  soluble  matter  than 


when  it  is  left  uncut  until  it  is  considered  to  be  fully 
ripe."* 

After  this  I  need  only  add,  that,  if  my  labours 
have  had  any  share  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
i'rofessor  to  this  subject — should  the  result  be  Do- 
thi.ng  more  than  so  novel  a  feature  in  a  work  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  as  this  chapter  "  On  tho  influence 
of  the  time  of  cutting  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce," — they  have  done  better  service  to  tho 
cause  than  over  I  anticipated,  and  have  called  into 
the  field  an  auxiliary  capable  of  bearing  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  battle. 

The  better  chance  of  securing  the  crop,  and  the 
saving  in  securing  it,  I  allude  to  now  merely  to 
give  practical  corroboration  to  some  of  my  previous 
arguments.  Thus,  in  my  last  paper  on  this  subject, 
I  said — "  Tho  saving  is  self-evident.  We  gain  a 
fortnight  nt  the  commencement  of  harvest.  If  the 
weather  be  good,  we  can  secure  a  great  portion  of 
our  wheat  before  we  should  scarcely  have  begun 
upon  the  old  system.  If  not,  we  can  wait  so,  under 
any  circumstances  our  chances  of  securing  the  grain 
must  be  greater. 

"  If  we  look,  too,  at  the  later  harvests,  we  shall,  I 
venture  to  say,  find  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  grain  which  was  cut  Jirst  was  secured  in  the  best 
condition.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  crop  of  1839 
will  suffice.  The  crops  were  backward,  the  harvest 
the  same,  and  the  result  was,  that,  in  the  north  of 
England,  full  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  wheat  crop 
was  damaged  ;  and  full  75  per  cent,  of  that  which 
was  uninjured,  I  will  also  venture  to  say,  was  that 
which    was  cut  the  first. 

"The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  years  as  this 
will  teach  the  value  of  even  a  fortnight,  belter  than 
anything  that  can  be  said  here.  And  that  they  will 
occur  again  is  beyond  a  doubt.  AVhat  has  happened 
once,  may  happen  again  ;  but  what  has  happened 
frequently  (as  this  sort  of  harvest  has),  with  the 
same  causes  in  operation,  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
will  happen  again  and  ofteti." 

And  it  has  already  happened — happened,  too, 
during  last  harvest.  ThtiS,  several  fields  ofwher.t 
in  this  parish  were  injured  bv  the  weather — severa?, 
too,  were  cut  raw  ;  yet  in  no  one  case  was  an  early 
reaped  crop  injured  in  the  slightest  degree.  So  much 
fer  the  value  of  a  fortnight.  One  farmer,  a  near  re- 
lation of  mine,  cut  a  field  of  the  "  downy  Kent" 
wheat  extremely  early,  and  when  he  was  stacking  it, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  had  "  cut  grass  and  stacked 
muck;"  yet,  7Hirabile  dicfu  I  the  cvop  (which  was  a 
light  one),  when  thrashed,  yielded  more  by  four 
bushels  to  the  acre  than  ever  it  was  valued  at,  and 
was  sold  for  the  very  hiffheit price  in  the  market. 

As  legards  the  economy  in  securing  the  crop, 
there  is  one  most  important  saving,  which,  independ- 
ent of  the  saving  effected  by  the  regular  servants  of 
the  farm  performing  a  greater  proportion  of  tho  work 
(from  the  period  of  harvest  being  extended  J)  by 
commencing  early — setting  aside  the  saving  from 
there  being  no  shaking  or  waste  of  grain  by  winds 
or  by  harvesting,  is  especially  worthy  of  illustration. 
In  my  last  I  thus  alluded  toit: — "The  wiieat, barley, 
and  oats,  are  often  ripe  at  one  time,  and  av^-are,  as 
the  farmer  is,  of  the  injury  which  strong  winds  and 
showers  would  do  them,  he  has  to  hunt  uj)  labourers 
at  any  price.  And  after  all  this  extra  expense,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that,  having  the  whole  of  his 
harvest  upon  bis  hands  at  once,  be  is  compelled  to 
let  some  part  of  his  giain  have  too  little  weather,  and 
some  loo  much. 

*  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy, p.  211. 
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"  By  comiueuciiig  his  wheat  barvest  a  fortnight 
earlier,  these  evils  would  have  been  prevented  ;  by 
the  time  that  his  barley  and  oats  were  ready,  most 
or  all  of  his  wheat  would  have  been  cut,  and  some 
fit  for  the  stack,  and  that,  too,  by  the  exertions  of 
bis  regular  workmen  only.  And,  being  neither 
pressed  for  time  nor  labourers,  his  harvest  would 
have  been  finished  at  a  less  expense,  and  his  grain 
secured  very  probably  in  a  much  better  condition." 
Need  we  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  boih  these 
cases  1  I  can  give  it.  What  was  hypothesis,  is  now 
positive  fact.  Thus  I  can  point  out  a  farm,  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  place,  upon  which  full  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  crops  were  injured,  during  last 
harvest,  owing-  to  the  reasons  I  have  before  stated, 
and  anolher  immediately  adjacent  to  the  former,  upon 
which  not  a  single  grain  was  destroyed  or  dis- 
coloured. And  this  contrast  was  solely  owing  to  the 
different  use  which  was  made  of  the  fine  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest.  An  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  in  America  at  the  end  of  harvest 
will  explain  this.*  I  then  said,"  the  harvest  is  now 
(1st  October)  over  in  this  part  uf  the  country,  and  I 
am  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  fa- 
vourable one  to  those  who  were  stirring  as  they  ought 
to  be.  A  fortnight  of  rain,  which  has  only  enabled 
the  late  farmers  to  secure  their  crops  a  few  days  ago, 
has  injured  some  little  wheat,  and  much  barlev  ard 
oats.  And  had  1  a  season  to  point  out  to  corroborate 
my  former  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  time  we  gain 
by  beginning  our  wheat  harvest  early,  I  could  not 
find  one  that  would  doit  so  well  as  the  present  one, 
nor  could  1  find  a  better  illustration  of  ''  the  better 
chance  of  securing  the  crop,  &c.''  (which  I  stated 
was  given  us  by  cutting  early),  than  is  afforded  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus,  on  a  certain 
farm,  the  wheat,  which  was  rather  backwai-d,  was 
cut  in  a  raw  state,  the  first  result  of  which  was,  that 
it  was  safely  housed  before  the  wheat  on  some  firms 
in  the  vicinity  was  reaped.  ]Jut  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end  (to  use  a  Gallicism).  The 
wheat  cutting  being  over  early,  the  barley  and  oats 
were  cut  down,  and  conseiiuently  secured,  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  they  would  if  the  wheat  had  been 
left  to  get  ripe  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  ''  white 
corn"  was  secured  in  fine  condition  before  the  rainy 
weather  began  ;  w];ile,  upon  many  lands  where  the 
corn  was  in  an  equally  forward  condition, some  H;/ieat 
and  much  of  the  spring  corn  has  been  damaged. 
Such  would  have  been  the  case  in  the  above  instance, 
if  the  fine  weather  at  the  beginning  of  harvest  had 
not  been  niade  use  of. 

Such,  then,  is  the  value  of  even  a  short  fortnight. 
In  a  climate  like  this,  if  we  do  not  "  seize  the  mo- 
ments as  they  fly,''  we  must  pay  for  our  irresolution. 
If  wo  take  time  by  the  forelock  when  the  weather  is 
propitious,  we  secure  to  ourselves  advantages,  the 
value  of  which  no  farmer  can  fail  to  api)reciate,  and 
should  it  be  unfavourable,  we  can  wait  till  the  sun 
does  shine.  In  the  other  case,  however,  if  we  neg- 
lect to  work  while  it  is  day,  the  night  comes  on  } 
if  we  miss  the  sunshine,  we  have  to  work  in  the 
shower  ;  for  we  have  then  no  alternative — no  dernier 
resort,  but  must  take  the  season  as  it  chances  to 
come. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  to  my  own  ex- 
periment the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  from 
whom  I  have  received  statements  supplying  practi- 
cal corroborations  of  these  views  and  opinions.  Nei- 
ther time  nor  space  will,  however,  permit  me  to 

*  Vide  "The  Cultivator,"  Albany,  U.  S.,  vol. 
VIII.,  No.  12. 


detail  the  particulars  of  one-half  of  those  which 
have  been  afforded  me  by  friends  in  Yoikshire, 
much  less  of  those  which  I  have  received  from  other 
counties,  and  from  the  United  States  and  British 
America.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  express  my 
obligations  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  prompt  cor- 
roboration. To  those,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
whose  evidence  has  already  been  given  to  the  public 
through  the  press,  I  am  especially  indebted.  One 
testimony,  however,  I  shall  be  excused  in  offering  ; 
for  coming,  as  it  does,  not  from  an  individual  but 
from  a  body  of  farmers—  and  that  body  oiganised  for 
the  especial  consideration  of  ([uestions  on  agricultu- 
ral science — it  contains  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
that  can  be  offered. 

Thus,  at  the  fourth  meeting  for  1841  of  the  Leo- 
minster Farmers'  Club,  "  the  proper  time  of  reaping 
wheat''  was  taken  into  consideration,  when  it  was 
resolved — "  That  the  corn  should  be  in  a  raw  stale, 
or  when  the  straw,  which  at  a  distance  may  appear 
green,  but  when  closely  examined  is  found  to  be 
approximating  to  yellow,  and  the  grain  itself,  when 
separated,  is  soft  and  pulpy,  but  not  in  a  milky 
state." 

And  that  the  advantages  of  this  method  are — 

"  1st,  That  a  greaUr  weight  of  corn  is  aflbrded, 
and  that  it  is  of  a  very  superior  quiiUty. 

"2nd,  That  the  straw  contains  more  nutritive 
matter. 

"  3rd,  That  there  is  a  better  chance  of  securing  tbe 
crop,  and  a  saving  in  doing  so.''  {Vide  Farmer's 
Mag.,  July,  1842.) 

Let  wie  here  observe,  that  the  above  resolution  is 
not  merely  in  accordance  with  my  published  opinion, 
but  is  stated  nearly  in  the  eruct  words  I  used  (Vide 
Quar.  Journ.  of  Agric,  June,  1841,  p.  2.5);  while 
the  advantages  assigned  to  the  practice  of  early 
reaping  are  the  very  same  that  1  have  urged  and  now 
contend  for.  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  supply  any 
stronger  corroboration  than  this.  Ajuiyof  practi- 
cal men — men  whose  every-day  occupation  has  sup- 
plied them  with  the  data  from  which  to  reason — 
have  sjt  in  judgment  on  the  question,  and  the 
decision  which  they  give  is  in  accordance  with  my 
own. 

Any  further  testimony  would  be  useless.  The  in- 
quiring mind  can,  from  what  has  been  slated,  draw 
its  own  conclusions  ;  while  to  the  "  Goodenoughs'' 
(to  use  Miss  Edgworth's  nomenclature)  of  the  agri- 
cultur:d  world,  everything  which  has  been  said,  or 
can  be  said,  if  it  should  militate  against  their  pre- 
conceived notions,  is  but  brulnm  fnlmen — vox  et  pre- 
terea  nihil. 

Now,  it  is  nn  old  saying,  which  poets  have  sung 
and  philosophers  proclaimed  for  ages,  that  "  ex[)e- 
rience  teaches  ;''  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  has  seldom 
been  considered  tliat  it  sometimes  teaches  evil  as 
well  as  good.  It  allows  error  sometimes  to  flouribh 
till  truth  cannot  giiin  root;  for  if  he  who  has  tra- 
velled the  road  for  some  time  misses  the  nearest 
way,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  he  will  permit  an- 
other to  point  it  out. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  oc- 
cnrred  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  few  weeks  ago.  Con- 
versing in  a  public  room  upon  the  subject  of  early 
reaping  wheat,  a  repres.mtative  of  the  class  I  have 
alluded  to  above  (one  of  those  in  whose  minds  that 
which  they  onglit  to  know  is  so  confounded  with 
■what  the)'  do  know,  tiiat  that  wliich  appears  new  to 
them  they  consider  cannot  be  true),  look  up  the 
cudgels  against  my  friend,  and  declared  that  "  he 
would  never  believe  such  nonsense  ;  he  had  been  a 
farmer  before  I  was  born,  and,  as  he  always  liad  al- 
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lowed   liis  wheat  to  become   ripe,    nobody  sbould 
make  liim  do  otherwise." 

Such  strong  resolves,  bn«ed  upon  sucli  weigbtj' 
reasons,  my  poor  friend  could  not  hope  to  controvert 
— he  was  therefore  silent.  His  opponent,  liowever, 
was  one  of  those  who  endcavoui  to  ninke  the  most 
of  a  viclory  (^)  —  one  wlio,  as  Ilornce  says, 
''  Fa:num  habet  in  cornu,"  &c.  ;  he  therefore  fol- 
lowed up  his  declaration  by  an  ad  cuptandiim  appeal 
— adding  that  "  the  very  idea  was  unnatural,  and 
was  as  nonsensical  as  to  say  that  r/reen  gooseberries 
were  heller  than  ripe  ones."  Vo  this  my  friend,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  let  fallacious  sophistry  pass 
current  for  argument,  though  he  had  not  r<^plied  to 
dogmatic  assertion,  begged  to  observe,  that  he  could 
not  question  the  experience  of  the  gentleman,  or 
inquire  the  use  he  iiad  made  of  it  ;  that  was  per- 
fectly evident !  If,  however,  forty  seed-times  and 
forty  harvests  had  taught  him  much,  there  were 
some  things  which  he  h^d  failed  to  remember,  viz  :  — 
1st,  That  fruit  was  not  grain,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  analogy  between  the  gooseberry  and  wheat 
— whence  the  fact  of  one  being  better  for  use  in  a 
certain  condition,  was  no  reason  that  the  other 
should  require  to  be  in  that  self-same  state. 

2nd,  That,  even  admitting  the  analogy,  the  argu- 
ment was  against  him,  for  gooseberries  were  actually 
better  for  many  uses  unripe  tlian  ripe — were  in  fact 
seldom  allowed  to  be  dead  ripe ;  it  was,  conse- 
quently, perfecilv  consistent  that  wheat  should  be 
better  for  flour  when  taken  raw  tlian  when  ripe. 

3rd,  That,  even  admitting  both  his  assumptions, 
— allowing,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  a 
clear  analogy  between  the  gooseberry  and  grain,  and 
that  the  former  was  best  fo<"  all  uses  wlien  perfectly 
ripe — the  argument  was  still  more  against  him  ;  for, 
as  it  was  a  fact  w  liich  all  writers  on  vegetable  pliy- 
siology  allowed,  that  if  he  would  reap  when  it  was 
in  a  condition  most  nearly  assimilated  to  ripe  fruit, 
that  time  would  be  when  the  ear  was  green,  since  it 
then  contained  the  greatest  proportion  of  sugar. 
This  was  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
process  of  ripening  produced  the  very  opposite  results 
JH  the  two.  Thus,  during  ripening,  the  acid  in  the 
gooseberry  became  converted  into  si'gar  ;  while  in 
wheat,  during  the  same  process,  the  sugar  which  it 
contained  when  in  bloom  gradually  changed  into 
starch.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  if  we  would 
have  them  both  in  the  same  condition,  it  would  be 
when  wheat  vias  green,  as  they  both  contained  at 
that  time  the  most  sugar. 

4th,  That,  setting  aside  all  analagsus  evidence — 
setting  aside  the  fart  that  hay,  straw,  turnips,  car- 
rots, the  cabbage,  the  artichoke,  i.e.,  lose  their  se- 
liible  and  nutritive  matter,  and  became  tough  and 
dry  if  Ifft  uncut,  afier  they  have  reached  a  certain 
size — direct  evidence  liad  been  produced  that  wlieat 
actually  deteriorated  in  value  by  being  left  uncut 
till  thoroughly  ripe — which  direct  eviilence  tl)e 
gentleman  could  not  controvert ;  for,  by  his  own  as- 
sertion, lie  never  had  and  never  would  reap  his 
wheat  before  it  was  ripe.  He  had  never  tested  the 
subjpct  by  trial  ;  his  experience,  therefore,  could 
never  refute  the  experience  of  another. 

Lastly,  He  beggeil  to  remind  him  that  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  ripe"  was  "  fitnes«," 
and  the  best  farmer  was  he  who  reaped  his  produce 
as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  use,  and  who  considered  it 
At  when  it  made  the  most  money  in  the  market. 

To  this  the  man  of  experience  (?)  rejoinrd,  that 
he  mi^ht  say    what  ho  liked   and  quote    whom  ho 


likfd,  men  could  wiite  what  they  liked,  and  he 
should  believe  wl.at  he  liked  !  My  friend  now 
begged  that  he  would  not  suppose  that  he  intended 
to  interfere  with  that  determination — it  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  argument  and  experience  ; 
and  he  trusted  that  he  would  be  equally  consistent 
in  practice,  and  eat  his  asparagus  when  it  was 
ripe  I 

It  will,  jierhaps,  be  said  that  these  cases  are  few 
and  far  between.  I  ho[)e  they  are  so.  This,  how- 
ever, I  do  know,  that  he  who  endeavours  to  alter  or 
amend  in  the  least  the  practice  which  common  cus- 
tom sanctions,  will  meet  with  such  cases.  But  this 
is  no  vei-y  heavy  blow.  If  a  few  oppose  blindly, 
many  are  ready  to  receive  witli  open  ears,  while 
this  very  opposition,  though  backed  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  one-sided  experience,  does  the  cause  some 
service.  It  teaches  us  to  reflect,  that  if  experience 
does  not  make  all  men  physicians,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  look-out  lest  it  make  us  fools. 

I  have  now  but  one  observation  to  make  on  the 
subject,  and  though  it  comes  last  it  is  far  from  being 
least  worthy  of  attention.  It  is,  that  however  little, 
or  however  much,  we  may  think  of  the  gain  to  our- 
selves accruing  from  the  adoption  of  any  system,  it 
is  our  duty,  as  members  of  society,  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  means  of  applying  the  resources  the 
Almighty  has  given  to  the  use  of  his  creatures,  and 
of  developing  still  further  those  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  at  large. 

AV'^hen,  then,  we  consider  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land and  bcoiland  about  4,000,000  acres  of  wheat 
grown  annually,  producing  12,000,000  quarters  of 
grain,  of  which  three-founhs  are  allowed  to  become 
too  ripe — when  we  consider  th:it,  by  cutting  this 
sooner,  we  should  produce  an  increase  of  1.5  1  7th 
per  cent,  of  flour,  and  realize  an  increased  vvilue  of 
7s.  djd.  upon  each  quarter  produced;  and  that  we 
should  produce  food  for  1,36''2,857  persons  over  and 
above  what  we  now  produce,  and  an  extra  annual 
income  of  312,491/.;  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  income  would  be  so  much  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  |)roceeds  (at  3 
per  cent.)  of  an  estate  worth  17,083,033/.,  and  that 
the  increase  of  our  population  demands  an  iiicre;ifed 
supply  of  food — I  would  a.sk,  what  is  our  duty  in  this 
easel     The  answer  I  leave. 


CURE  FOR  THE  NEW  DISTEMPER  IN 
CAITLE. —  We  {Westmeuth  Guardian)  have  been 
favoured  with  tlie  following  cure  for  the  new  disltnipcr 
in  cattle,  by  the  kindness  of  W.  A.  Reilly,  Esq.,  of 
Bellmont,  and  we  doubt  not  but  its  efficacy  will  prove 
of  va^t  advantage  to  the  !;raziers  throughout  the  county, 
who  are  at  iirusent  suffering  the  loss  ot  tlitir  ■stock  :  — 
"  Bleed  in  the  off  .siile  of  the  neck  Irom  four  to  eight 
quarts,  according  to  the  afre  and  strength  :  keep  stirring 
the  blood  in  a  vessel,  and  give  two  quarts  ejf  it  with  1  lb. 
of  common  salt  for  a  i)hy.--ic.  Next  day  bleed  on  the 
opposite  side.  If  the  animal  is  not  better  the  third  day, 
give  one  scruple  ot  calomel,  one  fcruple  of  Tartar 
emetic,  mixed  into  a  ball  of  any  material,  every  three 
hours  till  the  gum  becomes  red,  and  salivation  i-eis  in. 
After  using  the  mercury,  tlie  following  day  give  one 
pint  of  rape  oil,  4  Ib.ot  Epsom  s«lts,4  oz.  of  niliv,  which 
may  be  rt-peaterl  if  ncce-sary  a  few  diiys  afterward*. 
If  swelling  of  the  body  occurs,  givy  hulf  an  ounce  of 
riiire,  dissolved  in  luke  wnrm  wa'er.  Keep  the  animal 
in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  give  gruti  a.-.d  bran  wtiler." 
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ON    GUANO. 

Sm, — Calling  your  attention  to  the  parcel  of 
grass  heiewitli,  I  beg  to  state  that  having,  two 
months  since,  mown  a  field  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  good  herbage,  I  desired  five  yards  might 
be  sown  with  a  larger  quantity  of  guano  than  has 
usually  been  recommended,  little  expecting  that 
my  man  would  use  'i51hs.  The  consc(pience  was, 
as  I  anticipated  — the  grass  turned  brown,  exccjjt 
round  the  edges,  where  a  most  rapid  growth  took 
place  of  an  extremely  dark  green.  After  each 
heavy  rain,  tufts  of  grass,  which  appeared  dead, 
have  revived  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  remainder  will 
recover  in  the  spring,  if  not  before.  i  he  sam- 
ples are  the  produce  of  one  yard  each  of  the  ma- 
nured and  unmanured  parts  of  the  field,  and 
weigh,  the  one  31h.  and  the  other  71b. 

From  other  experiments  which  I  have  tried,  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  te  me  by  others,  lam 
disposed  to  think  that  from  three  to  four  cwt.  per 
acre  will  give  the  most  profitable  results  when 
confined  to  a  single  crop  ;  but  why  should  it  not 
be  applied  in  larger  quantities,  with  a  view  to  the 
usual  succession  ?  It  is  not  like  nitrate,  merely  a 
stimulant,  but  it  remains  in  the  ground,  and  I  un- 
dei'stand,  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  three  crops — In- 
dian corn,  potatoes,  and  wheat— are  taken  off 
without  any  additional  (|uantity  being  used.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  it  has  ever 
been  applied  in  this  way  here. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Liverpool,  .September  8lh,  1842.  W.  U. 


CONTRADICTORY  STATEMENTS 
ON  THE  USE  AND  EFFECTS 
OF  LIME  AS  A  MANURE. 

Silt, — On  perusingthc"  Farmer's  IMagazine"for 
the  present  month,  I  find  the  first  article  is  an  essay 
by  Dr.  Madden  on  "  The  Application  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Chemistry  to 
Agriculture,"  who  under  the  head  of  "Liming"  says 
—"Lime  greatly  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  ;"  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  therefore,  however  great  the  benefits  of  liming 
may  be,  it  really  exhausts  the  soil,  and  hence 
should  not  be  re/;eff/efZ  without  great  caution."  In 
the  same  Magazine  is  an  extract  from  "  Hornby 
on  Lime — its  uses  and  abuses  ;"  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  "  when  lime  in  its  caustic  state  is  ap- 
plied to  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  either  in 
the  way  of  compost  or  upon  the  soil,  so  far  from 
affosding  nutriment  to  such  vegetable  or  animal 
substances  as  may  be  present,  i(  speedily  effects  a 
(!eco»ipoii(io?i  qf//iese  bodies  by  its  powerful  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  some  one  or  other  of  their 
various  constituent  parts  :  the  living  principle  is 
tlius  expelled,  and  the  elcment-iry  matters  of 
which  those  bodies  consisted  bcciime  readily 
yielded,  and  form  the  basis  of  valuable  sustenance 
to  the  future  p'ant." 

Now,  in  the  article  on  "Agricultural  Chemis- 
try" (from  the  "Lancaster  Guardian''),  inserted 
in  the  August  number  of  your  valuable  i)criodical, 
1  find  the  author,  in  treating  of  lime  as  a  maiuiie, 
distinctly  stating,  backed  by  the  opinion  and  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  John  Davy,  that  "  it  is  not  by 
communicating  solubility  to  humus  — it  is  not  by 
forwarding  the  decomjyosition   of  oryanic  matters, 


that  lime  benefits  the  soil,  and  promotes  vegeta- 
tion ;"  and  he  recommends  \i%^' frequent,  sparing, 
and  ivell-tbned  application,  to  insure  the  most 
certain  return  for  the  cnpital  employed."  1  per- 
fectly agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  that  the  "  wGli-timed"  applica- 
tion of  lime,  or  any  other  manure,  must  ensure 
a  certain  return  for  the  ta{)ital  invested  ;  but  how 
is  it  possible  for  the  farmer,  for  whose  instruction 
the  above  quotaiions  were  penned,  to  reconcile  the 
opposite  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  learned 
writers  in  question  .'  And  how  can  Doctor  IMaddcn 
wonder  that  the  practical  agriculturist,  when  such 
very  different  opinions  arc  entertained  by  scien- 
tific men,  should  fall  into  the  very  "  grievous 
error"  of  undervaluing  and  not  following  up  the 
suggestions  of  the  theorist,  and  that  there  should 
be  found  some  men  hardy  enough  to  designate 
such  "facts"  as  "foolish  prattling.'"  I  am  of 
opinion  that  eight  or  ten  expeiimental  farms, 
placed  on  different  soils  and  situations  throughout 
the  kingdom,  with  an  agricultural  school  attached  ■ 
to  each  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  youth  j 
intended  for  farmers,  would  tend  more  to  the  ad-  \ 
vancement  of  agriculture  than  all  the  theoretical 
writings  of  scientific  men  unacquainted  with  the 
practice  of  farming. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  A  Phactical  Farmku. 

East  Somerset,  September  11,  1842. 


ON  MANURE  TANKS. 

Sill, — In  iNo.  3  of  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine,"  a 
"  South  Sea  Savage"  gives  on  answer  to  some 
queries  of  a  former  correspondent,  in  whicli  he 
recommends  the  j)Iacing  of  a  tank  in  the  fold- 
yard,  which  I  consider  a  very  improper  place,  as 
thereby  it  will  be  an  utter  impossibiliiy  to  prevent 
the  watcr^collecting  with  the  pure  liquid,  and  ren- 
dering it  so  very  poor  that  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  cartage. 

As  an  iniprovement  on  th's,  1  would  say,  let 
the  tank  be  made  in  the  cow-house,  which  will 
prevent  any  other  than  the  pure  liquid  gaining  ad- 
mittance ;  or  if  placed  in  the  yard  at  all,  the  drain 
to  conduct  the  liquid  should  be  so  formed  as  to 
prevent  any  water  from  getting  thereto,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  collecting  that  urine  which  is 
under  cover,  as  that  in  an  open  yard  will  always 
be  liable  to  take  the  water  also. 

And  as  a  further  improvement  to  the  tank  in  the 
cow-house,  I  would  have  either  a  portable  or  a 
fixed  pump,  to  pump  the  liquid  into  a  convenient 
vessel  placed  in  a  cart  with  a  perforated  tin  sieve 
attached  to  it,  similar  to  those  used  for  watering 
streets,  and  as  a  ready  way  of  spreading  it  is  ob- 
tained at  a  small  expense.  Ilaving  been  often 
grieved  at  seeing  the  extravagant  waste  of  such 
a  precious  liquid,  I  feel  backward  to  say  anything 
about  an  overflow-pipe,  'i'tt,  fearing  some  idle 
farmer  might  neglect  attending  to  it  in  time,  1 
would  advise  n  pipe  to  be  conducted  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  so  as  to  extinguish  it  when  the  lank  is 
full.  This  messenger  entering  the  house  will  be 
very  likely  to  send  out  another  to  remind  tLc 
farmer  of  his  duty,  and  by  this  means  a  recur- 
rence of  the  same  misfortune  will  be  prevented,  as 
the  wife  will  no  doubt  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  and 
give  timely  notice  on  another  occasion. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  above  remarks  in  youf 
valuable  publication,  you  will  oblige. 

Yours,  A  YonKsniRE  pAnJiEn. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  RICHMOND 
AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

SEPTEMBER  9. 

(rnOM   THE   MARK    LANE   EXPRESS.) 

We  inserted  last  week  a  list  of  llie  prizes 
awarded  at  llie  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Agricul- 
tiir.il  Society,  staling  at  the  same  time,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting  having  been  iieid  late  in  tlie 
week,  we  were  unable  to  give  a  full  report  of  the 
proceedings,  but  should  do  so  on  lliis  day.  We 
now  redeem  our  pledge,  by  laying  before  our 
readers  a  very  complete  report,  extracted  from  tlie 
York  Herald.  We  stated  a  short  time  since,  that 
the  committee  of  the  Richmond  society,  in  further- 
ance of  a  suggestion  made  we  believe  by  the 
spirited  President  of  the  society,  R.  M.  Jaques, 
Esq.,  of  Easby,  with  a  view  to  introduce  into 
the  neighbourhood  agricultural  implements  of  an 
improved  character,  had  determined  upon  devot- 
ing a  portion  of  their  funds,  to  the  amount  of  100/., 
to  the  purchase  of  such  implements  as  were  re- 
])uted  to  be  good,  and  that  a  consideiabie  number 
of  implements  had  been  purcliased  for  the  society 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  at  Bristol.  In  order  to  nfibid  a  more 
satisfactory  test  of  tlie  respective  merits  of 
implements  tlian  can  be  obtained  by  the  luirried 
trials  at  agricultural  exhibitions,  Mr.  Jaques 
offered  the  use  of  his  farm  at  Broken  Brea  for  a 
week,  to  be  devoted  to  the  trial  of  implements — 
under  the  direction  of  the  inventors  or  exhibitors, 
who  might  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
their  peculiar  advantages,  and  those  interested  in 
their  use  have  an  opportunity  of  estimating  their 
merits.  In  furtlierance  of  tliis  object,  Mr.  Jaques 
invited  tlie  attendance  of  the  several  manufactu- 
rers and  exhibitors  whose  implements  had  been 
selected  for  the  use  of  the  society,  and  having 
been  liberally  supplied  by  tlie  fnrmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  wiiii  such  additional  horses  and 
men  as  were  required  for  the  occasion,  the  trials 
commenced  on  Wednesday  morning  with  scari- 
fiers, plougiis,  rollers,  and  thrashing  and  winnowing 
machines.  The  ploughs  were  some  of  those 
most  approved  for  general  use,  made  by  local 
makers,  and  others  from  Ransome,  Lord  Ducie, 
Perry,  and  Barrett  of  R.eading,  and  Barrett  of 
Hull.  As  regards  a  trial  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  ploughs,  we  believe  that  even  could 
the  prejudice  of  the  ploughman  in  favour  of  the 
implement  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using  be 
overcome,  no  fair  trial  could  be  made  unless  a 
ploughman  accustomed  to  each  particular  sort  of 
plough  to  be  tried,  should  manage  it  during  such  a 
trial.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  impedi- 
ment was  seriously  felt  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial 
in  question,  the  men  in  some  instances  being 
evidently  unacquainted  with  tlie  proper  mode  of 
using  some  of  the  ploughs  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  which  rendered  the  attempt  to  form  a 
correct  comparative  estimate  of  their  merits  im- 
practicable. The  scaritiers  were  those  known  as 
Biddell's  scarifier,  and  the  Uley  cultivator ;  the 


management  of  the  former  was  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  Ransome,  and  the  latter  of  Mr.  Cly- 
burn — the  respective  manufacturers. 

These  implements  were  at  work  during  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  day  on  Wednesday  ;  but  as  it 
was  intended  to  devote  an  entire  day  to  a  trial 
of  them  under  tlie  superintendance  of  competent 
judges,  no  tests  were  applied  ;  the  working  of  both 
appeared  very  satisfactory,  and  su]ierior  to  that 
of  any  of  the  implements  in  common  use  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  thrashing  machine  made  by  Crosskill, 
of  Beverley,  worked  by  four  horses,  thrashed  out 
a  stack  of  oats,  which  was  afterwards  dressed  by 
the  winnowing  machine.  The  work  was  well 
executed,  and  we  regret  thatweare  unable  to  give 
the  quantity  thrashed,  and  the  time  occupied. 

Tiie  next  day  being  very  wet,  the  trial  of  out- 
door implements  was  impracticable;  the  attention 
of  the  parlies  present  was  therefore  devoted  to 
such  implements  as  could  be  tried  under  cover. 
Tlie  implements  selected  were  Lord  Ducie's 
patent  hand  chaff  engine,  and  a  chaff  engine  by 
Crosskill,  worked  by  horsepower. 

Lord  Ducie's  chaff  engine  was  worked  by  two 
men,  who  were  relieved  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes  by  two  others  ;  it  was  fed  by  one  man,  vtho 
placed  the  straw  in  the  box,  and  a  second  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  it  for  him.  It  having  been 
agreed  that  the  straw  should  be  cut  into  quarter 
inch  chaff,  3i  cwt.  of  oat  sheaves  were  weighed, 
and  the  men  began  their  work,  which  they  ac- 
complished in  about  eighty  minutes.  The  chaflf 
measured  about  43  bushels,  and  the  sample  pro- 
duced was  excellent.  As  regards  the  men,  the 
labour  appeared  to  be  fair  regular  work,  and  such 
as,  if  so  relieved  alternately,  they  would  not  have 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  at  the  same  rate  through- 
out the  day. 

Crosskill's  horse  machine  was  next  tried,  with 
the  same  weight  of  oat  sheaves,  and  was  attached 
to  the  horse  power  of  his  thrashing  machine. 
The  work  was  begun  vvith  two  horses,  but 
being  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  their  pace  was 
unsteady  and  jerking,  which  occasioned  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  knives,  of  which  there  were  five 
placed  upon  a  barrel.  The  machine  was  then 
worked  by  one  horse,  and  the  quantity  was  cut  in 
about  twenty-three  n7inutes.  Taking  into  account 
the  want  of  one  of  the  knives,  which  allowed 
such  portion  of  the  straw  as  was  missed  by  the 
barrel  travelling  without  cutting  over  one-fifth  of 
the  space,  and  which  left  one-fourth  of  the  chaff 
one-half  inch  instead  of  one-quarter  inch  long,  the 
sample  was  considered  good.  The  horse  per- 
formed the  work  with  apparent  ease,  but  it  was 
thought  that  if  the  pace  could  have  been  confined 
to  three  revolutions  per  minute  instead  of  nearly 
five,  at  which  rate  he  travelled,  the  machine  would 
have  worked  to  more  advantage. 

Some  other  small  hand  engines  were  tried,  but 
their  performance  was  less  satisfactory,  and  the 
main  interest  was  attracted  to  the  two  n»en«Aoned 
above. 

Friday  was  a  busy  day,  and  the  proctedmgs 
being  very  interesting,  attracted  a  great  number  of 
spectators.  On  tint  day  the  local  ploughing  match 
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and  reaping  matdi,  (ilie  lepoils  of  wliicb  we  liave 
already  published),  look  place  ;  but  our  aUenliou 
having  been  more  piulicularly  directed  to  tlie 
trials  of  implements,  we  watched  with  mucli 
interest  tlie  progress  of  a  series  of  trials  and  ex- 
periments with  Biddell's  Scarifierand  Lord  Ducie's 
Cultivator,  before  alluded  to.  Tliree  gentlemen 
having  been  selected  as  judges,  the  manufacturers 
managed  their  respective  implements,  whicli  were 
both  fixed  to  work  at  the  depth  of  dh  inches. 

Thebreadih  covered  by  Lord  Ducie's  cultivator 
with  five  tines,  having  two  inch  points,  was  found 
to  be  two  feet  eleven  inciies,  measured  from  the 
outside  of  the  tines ;  that  of  Biddell's  scarifier 
■with  nine  tines  and  one  inch  chisel  points,  mea- 
sured in  the  same  manner,  was  5  feet  6^  inches  ; 
the  instruments  were  set  to  work,  and  alter  many 
trials  of  both,  the  draught  of  each  was  tested  for  two 
lengths  of  the  field,  both  up  hill  and  down,  and 
^vas  found  lo  average  as  well  as  we  could  collect, 
for  the  Uley  cultivator,  covering  2  feet  11  inches, 
6  cwt.  0  qrs.  7lb. ;  for  the  Biddell'sscarifier,  cover- 
ing 3  feet  62  inches,  6  cwt. 

On  examining  the  state  of  tlie  land  it  was  found 
that  the  earth  was  more  thoroughly  stirred  by  the 
cultivator,  which  accounted  for  its  greater  com- 
parative draught;  and  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cly- 
hurn  that  the  improvement  of  using  wider  teeth 
and  points  was  adopted,  in  order  to  produce  this 
thorough  stirring.  Mr.  Ransome  stated,  in  re- 
ference to  the  construction  and  working  of  Bid- 
dell's Scarifier,  that  in  order  to  produce  perfect 
tillage  by  the  Scarifier,  it  would,  in  all  cases, and  in 
his  opinion  with  either  implement,  be  requisite  that 
the  soil  should  be  stirred  a  second  time,  and  that 
an  interval  would  be  required  between  each  stir- 
ring for  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
land,  and  for  the  use  of  the  harrow ;  and  hence 
that  it  was  more  desirable  to  cover  a  greater 
breadth  of  land  at  as  little  cost  of  power  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  perfect  slirnng  of  the  land  would  be 
efiected  by  the  second  operation,  when  there  would 
be  less  resistance  for  the  implements,  and  that  if 
two-inch  points  were  a  desideratum  the  Scarifier 
could  be  used  with  them  on  the  second  stirring, 
when  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  was  not  so 
great;  but  that  on  very  liard  land,  when  even 
ploughing  could  only  be  performed  with  great 
difficulty,  the  chisel  points  would  penetrate  rea- 
dily, whilst  broader  points  could  only  be  used  to 
disadvantage,  if  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  implements  were  then  tried  at  2^  inches 
depth,  and  the  comparative  draught  was  found  to 
be  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  first  trial.  Both 
implements  were  then  tried  with  the  broad  hoes 
working  upon  the  unbroken  land  at  a  shallow 
depth,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Uley  Cultivator 
■worked  to  greater  advantage,  thoroughly  cutting 
the  land  without  clogging.  The  broad  hces  at- 
tached to  the  Biddell's  scarifier  were  not  suited  for 
tlie  purpose,  as  they  did  not  fit  the  tines  properly; 
the  hoes  being  new  also,  and  not  worn  smooth, 
the  earth  when  working  at  a  shallow  depth 
adhered  to  them,  and  rendered  the  operation  im- 
perfect ;  but  when  used  at  a  greater  depth,  and  on 
ihe  land  which  had  previously  been  broken  by  the 
points,  it  worked  better. 


The  implements  were  then  taken  to  another  part 
of  the  farm,  where  the  land  whs  of  a  looser  texture 
and  more  gravelly,  and  fixed  to  work  at  the  same 
depth  as  at  first;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
test  the  draught  satisfactorily,  the  land  being  ex- 
ceedingly foul  with  weeds  and  long  stubble.  The 
whole  of  the  day,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
until  past  six  in  the  evening,  was  expended  in  re- 
peated trials  of  these  implements,  and  it  has  never 
fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  a  more  interesting  or  in- 
deed important  experiment.  The  arguments  of  the 
contending  parties  svere  conducted  with  perfect 
fairness,  courtesy,  and  temper.  The  attention  of 
the  judges  !o  tlie  wishes  of  the  exhibitors  in 
affording  them  facilities  for  the  working  of  their 
respective  implements  in  any  way  in  which  either 
wished  them  tried,  was  such  as  could  leave  no 
room  for  complaint  that  a  perfect  trial  had  not 
been  alTorded  them  ;  whilst  to  those  who  witnessed 
the  trial  a  new  view  was  opened  of  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  an  agriculiural  operation  by  means  of 
implements,  by  the  use  of  whicli  the  more  ex- 
pensive process  of  the  plough  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent  that  not 
only  must  increased  attention  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  but  aLo  that  economy  in  culti- 
vation, by  the  use  of  improved  implements  and 
machinery,  must  be  had  recourse  lo  if  the  British 
farmer  expects  to  maintain  a  successful  compe- 
tition with  the  foreigner,  to  whom  the  markets  of 
tiiis  country  are  now  partially,  and  for  anything 
we  know,  may  in  the  very  next  session  of  Parlia- 
nient  be  entirely  opened.  The  farmers  of  England 
must  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  they  cannot  belter 
prepare  tiieniselves  than  by  adopting  every  improve- 
ment either  in  implements  or  in  cultivation,  which 
shall  have  been  accurately  tested  and  clearly  uscer- 
luiiiedlo  be  an  iuiprovcinent.  The  ingenuity  and  the 
cupidity  of  man  is  in  no  way  more  exercised  than 
in  holding  out  extraordinary  advantages  to  the 
farmer  in  the  shape  of  new  or  improved  imple- 
ments, new  or  improved  variety  of  seeds,  and 
cheap  artificial  manures.  Let  not  the  failure  of 
one  or  more 'of  these  new  things,  of  whatever  de- 
scription, offered  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
prejudice  him  against  the  trial  of  others;  let  it  only 
induce  him  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  making  his 
experiments  upon  a  small  scale,  but  with  accu- 
racy and  precision.  The  Richmond  Society,  by 
the  well-directed  efforts  of  an  able  committee  of 
management,  aided  by  the  liberal  conduct  and 
zealous  attention  given  by  the  President,  set 
an  example  which  will,  wo  trust,  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  local  societies.  The  cost 
of  any  new  or  improved  implement,  if  paid 
for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society,  will  fall  very 
lightly  upon  the  individual  members,  even  though 
it  should  be  found  valueless,  whilst  each  member 
in  his  turn  will  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
For  having  set  such  an  example  we  hold  that  the 
Richmond  Society  is  indebted  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  other  local  societies;  nay  further — if,  as  Mr. 
Jaques  stated  to  be  his  intention,  he  shall  make 
arrangements  for  the  trial  of  various  implements 
next  year  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  succession, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  society,  we  contend 
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ihat  the  makers  of  im|ilenient3  will  bo  as  mucli  iu- 
debted  to  him  and  to  the  society  as  the  farmers 
themselves  must  be.  The  implement-makers 
ought,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will,  send  their  im- 
i)lements  for  the  use  of  this  or  any  other  society 
establisiied  upon  the  same  principle,  5?-«//s.  IIovv, 
we  would  ask,  could  the  money  price  of  an  im- 


plement which  the  improver  or  inventor  knows  to 
he  recilti/ good  and  useful,  be  better  applied  thau 
in  placing  that  implement  in  the  hands  of  fifty, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  intelligent  practical  farmers  ? 
Such  a  course  adopted  in  half  a  dozen  societies 
would  ensure  the  introduction  of  an  implement 
tiiroughout  the  kin;;:dom. 


BIDDELL'S    SCARIFIER. 


Genehal    PunposES  to  which  the  ScARiriER  MAY  ■ 

BE    ADVANTAGIOUSLY    APPLIED.  y] 

To  clean  wheat,  bean,  and  pea  stubbles  directly 
after  harvest. 
To  break  up  suc'i  parts  of  clover  layers  as  may 


Lave  failed  in  the  plant,  and  to  break  up  land  after 
green  crops  in  May  or  .Tune  in  preparation  for  tur- 
nips, coleworts,  &c. ;  thus  acconiplishing  fine  and 
deep  tillage,  without  bringing  fresh  earth  to  the  sur* 
face-land,  in  preparation  for  barley  and  oats. 

u  2 
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The  Advantages  of  tfiis  Implement  are — 

Saving  iri  tillage,  of  half  tbe  labour,  both  manual 
and  horse,  over  the  ordinary  method  of  cleaning 
land. 

Saving  of  'Time. — Lands  may  be  broken  and  stirred 
with  this  implement  in  much  less  time  than  wiih 
the  plough. 

Improved  Ciillivation, — The  operation  of  this  scari- 
fier is  much  more  effective  for  spring  crops  on  strong- 
lands  than  ploughing,  as  it  occasions  less  treading 
by  horses,  products  more  mould,  and  hIIows  the 
moisture  to  he  more  advantag  ously  retained,  and 
the  seed  will  be  deposited  in  tlie  soil  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  winter  frosts. 

Less  Harrowing  is  required,  as  ilie  land  is  broken 
up  and  left  much  finer  than  after  the  plough. 

The  Couch  Gn-iss  (if  any)  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
face without  breaking  it. 

The  land  is  left  by  this  implement  in  a  state  to  he 
immediately  harrowed,  which  may  be  done  in  time 
to  break  the  clods  before  they  become  too  hard. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  tillage  to 
the  land  without  turning  down  the  surface,  this  im- 
plement may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  THE  SCARIFIER. 
In  using  the  scarifier,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
set  it  level,  and  the  depth  of  scarifying  may  be 
varied  from  one  to  ten  inches,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  the  two  levers. 


When  the  laud  is  very  hard,  and  required  to  be 
cut  clean,  first  use  the  chisel  points,  and  then  follow 
with  the  wide  hoes. 

I'he  chisel  points  only  should  be  used  on  clover 
le3'Sj  the  roots  of  the  clover  being  too  tough  for  the 
hoes,  and  are  not  required  to  be  cut  up. 

The  horses  should  be  kept  in  a  direct  line,  and 
the  implement  not  sneered  to  turn  without  tahinr/  the 
fore  ]mrt  out  of  the  ground  hy  means  of  the  long  lever. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  ;  for  al- 
thougli  the  s'anting  direction  in  which  the  tines  are 
set  will  liear  the  draught  required  while  the  horses 
go  straight  forward,  they  cannot  stand  against  the 
twist,  if  the  scarifier  he  turned  round  before  tiie 
front  tines  are  taken  out  of  their  work.  It  is  also 
jieedful  to  observe,  that  the  draught  iron  lron\  the 
lure  wheels,  upon  which  the  whippletrees  hang, 
should  be  suspended  l)y  the  draught  chain  higher 
than  where  the  three  draught  irons  (when  in  work) 
go  upon  the  upriglit  part  ot  (he  fore  axletreej  other- 
wise, this  may  bend  or  give  way. 

The  wheels,  on  eitlier  side,  may  be  made  tn  go 
higher  or  lower  by  shifting  the  coupling  irons,  where 
holes  are  made  for  that  purpose,  where  one  wheel 
has  to  work  in  the  furrow  ;  wliich  may  be  the  case 
when  a  stetch  is  scarified  by  going  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  coming  back  on  the  other. 

It  is  essential  to  have  whippletrees  adapted  to 
the  implement  ;  if  otherwise,  it  wi.l  fail  to  scarify 
up  the  foot-marks  of  the  horses.  In  this  respect  the 
largest  size  scarifier  has  decided  advantage  when 
three  horses  are  used,  and  No.  3  when  two  horses 
only  are  applied. 

On  land  in  course  of  preparation,  three  horses 
only  will  be  required,  driven  abreast. 

On  land  immediately  after  tiie  crop,  four  horses 
are  commonly  required. 

These  remarks  as  to  horses,  apply  to  the  large 
implement  iinlh  nine  tines. 


ULEY   CULTIVATOR,  OR    DUCIE'S  DRAG. 


IF 


HAR  E.DEL. 


•c-'i:2C. 


Some  of  its  Advantages.  S 

_  Tirst.—Ytom    the   peculiar   arrangement    of    the 
tines,  it  is  not  liable  to  clog.  , 

Second. — It  is  easily  raised  and  lowered. 

Third. — It  will  turn  round  in  a  very  small  space. 

Fourth. — It  is  put  together  in  such  a  manner,  that 
if  any  of  its  parts  should  break,  they  can  be  supplied 
on  application  at  Uley  ;  they  are  sure  to  fit,  and  may 
be  put  together  by  the  ploughman. 


Some  or  its  Uses. 
The  small  points,  cr  what  are  called  "  Grubbers," 
are  used  to  grub  up  fallow  or  turnip  land  that  has 
been  eaten  off  by  sheep,  and  in  many  cases,  super- 
sedes the  plough,  as  it  brings  all  the  weeds  to  the 
top.  The  broad  points,  or  what  are  termed  "  Scari- 
fers,"  are  used  for  paring  stubble  or  filthy  land. 
'There  is  also  n  set  of  Breast-plough  Sliarcs,  for  par- 
ing lea  or  seed  lands,  instead  of  using  the  common 
Breast-plough  :  those  are  charged  estra,  and  never 
sent  unless  ordered. 
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RICHMOND  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting-  of  tliis  association  took  place 
on  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  (tlie  market  day  J,  wlicn, 
from  the  great  exertions  of  its  promoters  to  forward 
the  interests  of  agriculture  to  a  larger  extent  than 
has  hitherto  been  attempted  )»y  any  similar  society, 
a  great  number  of  persons  attended  from  all  parts 
of  Yorkshire,  and  also   from  other  counties. 

IMPLEMENTS     PURCHASED     BY     THE 
SOCIETY. 

Biddell's  scarifier  and  Biddell's  extirpating  har- 
row, both  manufactured  b}'  the  Messrs.  Kansome,  of 
Ipswich;  Earl  Ducie's  cultivator  ;  Irving's  patent 
drill,  an  ingenious  and  simple  diill,  but  wliich  was 
not  worked  ;  three  ploughs,  made  by  the  Messrs. 
Ransonie — the  novelty  of  these  ploughs  consisted  in 
their  having  hollow  iron  beams,  a  new  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  coulters,  and  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  elevating  or  depressing  the  point  of  the  share  ; 
Grant's  drag  lake,  a  plougli  mfidc  by  Messrs. 
Perry,  Barratt,  and  Exall,  of  Reading  ;  a  plough 
made  by  Prosser,  of  Bristol  ;  Wedlake's  cake- 
crusher,  and  a  machine  for  crushing  cake  either 
for  cattle  or  manure.  Two  of  Dean's  improved 
corn  crushers,  which  appear  to  be  simple,  portable, 
and  efficient,  and  did  their  work  well ;  a  patent 
portable  hand  flour  mill,  made  by  iwr.  Dean;  an- 
other plough  ;  Earl  Ducie's  patent  hand  straw 
cutter  ;  Smyth's  twelve  coulter  corn,  seed,  and 
manure  drill;  and  a  plough  by  Messrs.  Mack  and 
Butler,  of  Greenwich,  which  was  highly  spoken  of. 

THE  SHOW  GROUND. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  and  impkments  took 
place  in  a  field  near  the  town,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Smurthwaite,  spirit  merchant.  The  ground  was 
opened  at  ten  o'clock,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
visited  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  company. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  fine  view  which  it  commands  of  the  town,  and 
of  tlie  majestic  and  imposing  ruins  of  the  castle, 
with  its  broken  arches  and  ivy-mantled  towers, 
rivetted  the  attention  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  numerous  strangers  present.  The  other  parts 
of  the  landscape  also  which  surrounded  the  sliow- 
ground  deserve  a  passing  notice,  especially  the 
north-west,  which  possesses  much  of  the  grandeur 
of  Highland  scenery.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ground 
a  large  stone  temple  is  situated,  evidently  having 
been  erected  many  years,  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms 
of  which  refresliment  was  provided  for  the  judges 
and  the  committee,  i  his  temple  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  persons  during  the  day,  who  as- 
cended its  winding  stairs  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying 
the  beautiful  prospect  from  the  roof. 

The  number  of  entries  of  stock  of  all  kinds 
was  large,  and  of  a  quality  which  elicited  the 
nuqualified  praise  of  the  judges.  The  show  of 
short-horns  was  particularly  numerous,  and  of  a 
superior  description.  Two  short-horned  steers,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Fryer,  of  Catterick  Bridge,  were 
shown,  the  weight  of  one  of  them  being  130st. 
71b. ;  and  the  other  127st.  71b.  A  three  years  old 
heifer,  tlie  property  of  the  same  gentleman,  weighed 
12u  stones. 

IMPLEMENTS   EXHIBITED. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  imj)lements 
exhibited  at  lliis  tmiii  vprsary  :  — 

A  seven-row  corn-drill,  with  box  for  manure,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Teesdale,  of  Bedale. 


A  two  row  bone-dust  turnip  drill,  with  self-acting 
coulters. 

An  improved  manure  turnip  and  corn  drill, 
with  self-regulating  coulters,  for  distributing  farm- 
yard manure  and  compost  in  rows  or  on  the  ridge, 
was  exhihiled  by  Air.  Robinson,  of  Ripon,  and 
worked. 

Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  exhibited  four  horse 
portable  thrashing  machines  ;  a  patent  clod  crusher 
roller;  a  one-horsepower  straw  cutter,  to  work  hv 
the  horse  part  of  the  portable  thrashing  machine,  and 
ca[)able  of  cutting  two  hundred  bushels  per  hour; 
and  a  dressing  machine,  to  which  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Highland  Society,  at  Berwick,  in 
1841.  He  also  exhibited  a  diessing-machine,  si- 
milar to  that  to  which  was  awarded  a  prize  at  Bris- 
tol,in  1(342;  one  of  Ransome's  small  hand  straw- 
cutteis  ;  one  Gardner's  turnip  cutter  ;  two  turnip 
cutt«srs,  with  knives  on  a  disc  for  cutting  for  sheep 
or  beasts  ;  one  cake  crusher,  one  smaller  ditto,  and 
a  liquid  manure  pump  on  Shalder's  patent  principle. 

Crosskills  clod  crusher,  which  is  too  well  knowa 
to  call  for  jjarticular  observation,  attracted  much 
attention. 

There  were  some  of  Warden's  patent  van  arras, 
llje  workmanship  of  which  ajipeared  excellent,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Dean,  of  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  two  ploughs  made  by 
13arrett  and  Ashton  of  Hull  ;  a  set  of  strong  harrows, 
and  a  set  of  seed  harrows  Aimitage's  patent,  by  the 
same  makers.  There  were  also  two  hand  rakes,  not 
in  general  use  in  this  part  of  the  county,  e.xhibited 
bv  Mr. Thompson. 

A  subsoil  plough,  to  bo  used  with  or  without 
mould-board,  made  by  Stainbank,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Allison. 

A  single  and  double  mould-board  plough,  with 
tW(D  wheels  at  the  head,  for  deep  ploughing,  made  by 
Mr.  Scurrngh,  of  Crakehall,  was  exhibited  by  him- 
self. 

A  jdough  with  wheel  behind,  and  two  Scotch 
carts,  one  with  patent  boxes  and  caps  to  cover  the 
linch  pins,  made  hy  i\Ir.  Coates,  were  exhibited  by 
him. 

TliE  JUDGES. 

The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  .fudges  at  this 
exhibition  : — 

For  Catiie  avd  Pigs. — Mr.  Wright,  of  Roraely, 
neir  Chesterfield,  and  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Leyfields, 
Retford. 

For  SiiKEP  AND  Horses. — Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Kimbleswonh. 

For  Shearing  and  Ploughing. — Mr.  Wood  and 
Pilr.  Wright. 

Tor  Turnips. — Mr.  Parkinson. 

THE  DINNER. 

At  three  o'clock  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner,  in  the  large 
ball-room,  at  the  King's  Head  Inn.  R.  M.  Jaques, 
Esq.,  the  president  of  the  association,  occupied  the 
Chair.  John  Booth,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Charge, 
Esq.,  acted  as  vice-prusidents. 

Amongst  the  genilemen  present  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Management : — 
Messrs.  Li^tf^r,  Booth,  Bell,  Severs,  Charge, 
Outhwaite,  Dale,  Lax,  and  Capt.  Harland  ;  also, 
the  Rev.  E.  W.  Morley,  Rev.  W.  F.  Wharton, 
Capt.  Morley,  Capt.  Worsley,  Capt.  Hogg,  Major 
Healey,  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Town  Clerk  of  Richmond  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Mauleverer,  P.  C.  Maxwell,  J.  C.  Ilincks, —  Hincks, 
John  Hutton,  W.  Shaw,  (of  London),  Bradley,  Ray, 
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Wetberell,  (of  Durham),  Leven,  Carter,  Bell, 
Other,  Turner,  Fisher,  Smurthwaite,  Barker,  Met- 
calfe, Eales,  W.  Hariison,  Ridley,  Tomlins,  Powles, 
Ransome,  Ryland,  Clyburn,  Crosskill,  Hicks,  Raw- 
lings,  Wray,  Richardson,  Todd,  Hutchinson,  John 
Charge,  Brown,  Allen,  &c.,&c. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Morley,  and 
after  dinner  he  also  returned  thanks.  The  cloih 
having  been  removed, 

TheCnAiRjiANproposed,  in  succession,  the  usual 
loyal  toasts. — "The  Queen,  and  a  hapjjv  return 
again  to  her  palace  at  Windsor,"  "  Prince  Albert, 
and  Albert  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  "  The  Queen 
Dowager,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  whicii 
were  all  drunk  with  applause. 

The  Chairaian  proposed  "  Success  to  the  Rich- 
mond Agricultural  Association,  and  everything 
connected  with  it."  He  did  not  mean  on  that  occa- 
sion to  dilate  much  on  the  utility  of  agricultural 
associations,  for  every  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  useful 
to  the  community  (Cheers).  The  Richmond  asso- 
ciation had  not  been  long  established,  and  when  he 
looked  around  him,  and  saw  there  were  agricultural 
associations  ofmuch  shorter  existence,  lie  considered 
this  as  the  best  proof  that  such  associations  were 
doing  good  (Applause).  He  was  sure  every  body 
would  bear  liim  out  that  the  time  had  come  when 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
must  take  pains  to  be  successful,  or  they  will  be 
left  far  behind  (Ajyplanse.)  The  man  who  attends 
to  the  improvements  which  are  daily  made  in  the 
science  ofagriculture,  and  profits  by  the  experience 
of  others,  will  assuredly  reaji  more  advantage  than 
he  who  is  slow  in  his  proceedings,  and  inattentive 
to  what  is  passing  around  him  :  the  first  will  make 
a  fortune,  while  the  other  will  lose  one.  The  m;\n 
who  fii'st  starts  in  the  race  of  improvement  is  the 
man  most  likely  to  bring  his  exertions  to  a  success- 
ful termination.  There  are  two  classes  in  agricul- 
ture— the  proprietors  and  the  occupiers.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  proprietors  to  set  an  example, 
and  unless  they  do,  they  cannot  expect  the  occu- 
piers to  do  so  (A]?plause).  He  was  just  reminded 
of  a  remark  made  by  Lord  Spencer  at  York,  re- 
lative to  the  different  conduct  pursued  by  two  mili- 
tary officers,  which  amused  him  very  much.  The 
one  was  accustomed  to  say  go  along,  and  the  other 
come  along.  They  might  judge  which  had  the 
most  influence  (Applause).  As  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  that  society  was  concerned,  no  person  was 
more  willing  to  aid  them  than  he  was  (Applause). 
The  stock  exhibited  that  day  in  jioint  of  numbers 
had  been  equal  to  any  show  which  they  had  pre- 
viously had,  and  in  point  of  merit  perhaps  decidedly 
superior.  So  far  as  the  stock  in  the  second  class 
was  concerned,  where  the  competition  was  among 
the  tenant  farmers,  there  had  been  a  material  im- 
provement ;  and  if  that  class  of  farmers  would  make 
up  their  minds  to  compete  still  more,  it  would  be 
attended  with  very  advantageous  results  to  them. 
He  had  heard  individuals  say  if  they  had  had  such 
an  animal  at  York  they  would  have  won.  Why  did 
they  not  go  ?  It  was  a  feeling  of  petty  jealousy,  or 
false  delicacy,  perhaps,  which  prevented  them  from 
taking  their  stock  to  cattle  shows,  and  he  hoped 
that  this  feeling  would  soon  l)o  done  away  with. 
The  Richmond  field,  however,  had  been  well  iilled 
that  day,  and  the  society  jtresented  a  feature  which 
had  never  been  seen  in  any  agricultural  association 
before — he  alluded  to  the  exhibition  of  agricultural 
implements — (Hear) — not  merely  an  exhibition  of 
implements  in  the  field  that  day,  but  there  were 


parties  present  who  had  been  labouring  almost  the 
whole  of  the  week  to  test  the  merits  of  these 
IMPLEMENTS.  The  result  of  the  experiments  he 
trusted  would  appear  in  print,  either  in  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society,  if 
they  wore  thought  worthy,  or  amongst  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Yorkshire  Society.  Yesterday,  the  pre- 
miums for  ploughing  and  shearing  were  awarded; 
and  to  show  the  importance  which  he  attached  to 
the  introduction  either  of  new  implements,  or  of 
imiilements  superior  to  those  at  present  in  use 
among  them,  he  would  state  what  he  himself  pro- 
posed to  do.  Mr.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  was  present, 
having  brought  several  jsloughs,  the  merits  ofwhich 
they  had  tested  on  his  fthe  chairman's)  farm  at 
Broken  Brea.  And  to  encourage  Mr.  Ransome  to 
come  again — and  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
better  implements  than  they  at  present  used — he 
proposed  to  pay  Mr.  R.'s  expenses  of  bringing  a 
plough,  a  pair  of  horses,  and  ploughman,  to  com- 
pete for  the  jilonghing  premium  next  year.  If  fllr. 
Ransome  should  win,  he  (the  chairman)  would  pay 
his  expenses.  If  Mr.  Ransome  was  second,  he  (the 
chairman)  should  pay  half ;  but  if  Mr.  Ransome  lost, 
then  he  would  bear  bis  own  expenses  ( Cheers).  The 
chairman  concluded  with  again  proposing  "  Success 
to  the  Richmond  Agricultural  Association,"  ("Three 
times  three.) 

Major  Healy  proposed  the  health  of  the  worthy 
President  of  the  association,  and  many  thanks  to 
him  for  his  great  exertions  in  promoting  its  pros- 
perity, and  for  having  been  the  means  of  bringing 
to  their  notice  that  day  the  splendid  show  of  im- 
plements of  husbandry  which  tliey  had  seen — 
(Cheers). 

The  Chairman,  after  briefly  returning  thanks,  pro- 
posed "  Success  to  Agriculture,  Trade,  nnd  Commerce.'' 
It  mig-ht  be  considered  that  he  should  explain  therea«on 
of  this  toast  beinf?  placed  so  early  on  the  official  list ; 
but  when  he  stated  tliat  there  were  parties  in  the  room 
c<mnected  wiMi  other  pursuits  than  those  of  agriculture, 
and  who  had  complimented  the  society  by  attending 
with  their  implements,  the  propriety  of  placing  tiie  toast 
in  a  paramount  situation  on  the  list  would  be  seen, 
{Cheers.)  He  felt  imlebted  to  those  parties  for  bring^ing- 
their  implements  to  be  cxliibiled  ;  and  he  was  satisfied, 
from  their  knowledge  of  mechanics,  engineering,  and 
various  other  mallori,  that  the  society  would  ultimately 
receive  benefits  from  their  attendance,  which  many 
farmers,  prejudiced  in  old  customs  and  old  pursuits, 
little  dreamt  of.  He  had  been  told  they  were  to  have  a 
plough  without  either  beams  or  ?tilis.  He  had  aUo 
been  told  that  locomotive  engines  were  invented  with- 
out wheels.  Those  things  appeared  itrange ;  but  if 
lliey  hajipened  to  live  a  lew  years  longer,  they  would 
perhaps  cultivate  ilieir  farms  in  a  very  difiereut  way  to 
that  adojiied  at  pre-ent.  Without  further  preface,  he 
would  give  them  "Prosperity  to  Agiicuhure,  Trade, 
and  Commerce."     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ransowe,  of  Ipswich,  said  it  was  under  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment  that  he  at- 
tempted to  pive  utterance  to  the  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings at  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  Chairman  had 
alluded  to  the  circumstance  which  had  induced  the 
early  introduction  of  the  toast  to  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  respond.  If  anything  would  render  the  task 
easier  of  expressing  h-s  sentiments,  it  was  having  to 
acknowledge  a  toast  with  which  his  own  heart,  feelings, 
and  interests  went  along  ;  and  what  rendered  the  task 
more  pleasant  wa>;,  that  the^^ociety,  in  the  outset,  had 
acknowledged  its  unity  of  interests  with  the  other  great 
classes  which  had  been  named.  In  a  kingdom  like 
ours,  wlKne  prosperity,  comfort,  and  advantage  depend 
not  on  any  individual  class,  it  waa  interesting  to  see  in- 
dividuals breaking  down  their  old  and  early  prijudices 
of  class  interests,  with  a  de&ire  to  obtain  a  more  liberal 
coinprelicuHon  of  that  which  constitutes  the  good  of  the 
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community  and  the  good  of  all.  (Cheers.)  Agricul- 
ture, in  every  state,  in  every  clime,  must  always  hold 
the  first  place.  We  might  live  without  manufactures— 
we  might  live  without  commerce— although  it  would  be 
very  poor  living  indeed  ;  but  commerce  could  not  live 
without  agriculture— manufacturers  could  not  live 
without  food — and  theielore  whatever  be  their  relative 
merit?,  agriculture  must  hold  the  first  place,  and  not 
only  was  it  the  first  place,  but  it  also  seemed  the  hap- 
piest and  the  best  place.  (Cheers.)  The  pursuits  of 
the  farmer  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  enjoyments, 
without  being  disturbed  by  those  peity  jealousies  which 
too  often  prevail  among  other  classes.  He  was  happy 
to  see  that  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality  was  manifest- 
ing itself  everywhere.  Under  the  wise  ordination  of 
providence,  man  is  always  advancing  towards  a  state  of 
improvement ;  *'  he  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blessed.'' 
It  has  been  so  arranged  that  we  do  not  need  all  the 
world  to  be  gentlemen  :  that  the  few  can  gro^v  fond  for 
tiic  many,  leaving  a  large  number  of  persons  at  liberty 
to  labour  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  in  other  ways. 
Out  of  these  has  sprung  the  manufacturer,  and  he  has, 
by  skill,  enterprize,  and  intelligence,  arrived  at  a  pitch 
of  perfection  xvhich  enables  him  to  supply  to  persons  in 
his  own  and  other  countries  clothing  which  was  denied 
a  few  centuries  ago  to  monarchs,  J  he  rude  Caffranan 
wandering  in  the  desert,  and  the  Indian  in  his  wigwam, 
both  are  possessed  of  some  portion  of  British  manufac- 
tures ;  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  every  country  and 
clime.  Ihe  manufacturer  therefore  has  claims  upon 
society  as  well  as  the  agriculturist.  The  commercial 
part  of  the  world  has  been  raised  up  in  order  to  be  the 
means  of  exchange  between  the  other  two,  by  which 
means  we  receive  luxuries  that  all  ihe  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  enabled  to  produce,  in  exchange  for  the 
manufactures  of  ourown  land.  Each  of  the  three  classes 
alluded  to,  have  alike  claims  upon  the  community,  and 
he  earnestly  desired  that  they  might  all  flourish.  And 
though  for  a  time  there  might  be  what  is  called  over 
production,  he  had  no  fear  that  the  power  which  had 
brought  them  up  to  their  present  state,  would  fail 
them  now.  lie  desired  earnestly  that  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  might  increase,  and  be  extended  as 
widely  as  possible.  Above  all  he  desired  that  a 
growing  feeling  of  cordiality  might  be  a  feature 
in  the  future  conduct  of  the  great  interests  that  had  been 
named,  and  that  the  jealousies  which  had  hitherto  ex- 
isted with  regard  to  classes  might  be  done  away  with, 
each  party  seeing  that  there  is  no  a'!vant;ige  wliich 
shall  result  for  the  good  of  one,  unless  it  is  also  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  this  happy 
balance  that  had  brought  England  to  her  present  pros- 
perity,  and  it  was  upon  this  that  her  future  prosperity 
and  comfort  depended.    (Apphiiise.) 

The  CiiAiiiMAN  next  proposed  the  health  of  the 
patrons  of  the  association,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Earl 
of  Zetland,  Lord  Prudoe,  and  Lord  iJeaumont. 
(  Cheers  „) 

O.  ToMi.iN,  Esq.,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  list  of 
premiums  awarded. 

To  the  Labourer  in   Husbandry  2/.,  second   1/.;  Isf, 
William  Bennison,   labourer  to   Mr.  .Taques.    This 
rnan  has    lived  upwards  of  40  years  in  Mr.  .Taques's 
family,  and  has  brought  up  five  sons,  all  oS  whom 
are  hlling  situations  much  above  those  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  sons  of  labourers  generally. 
'Jo  the  In-door  Man-servant,   2/.,  second  1/.    1st.  To 
John  Wetherell,  servant  to  Mr.  K.  Deacon,  Stain- 
ton ;  2nd,  to  William    Jaques,  servant  to  Richard 
Booth,  E^q.,  Warlaby. 
To  the  In-door  Female  Servant, 2Z.,  second  II.  lit,  Ann 
Alton,  servant  to  Rlr.  Richard  Booth,  Warlaby  ;  2nd, 
Ann  Smith,  servant  to  Mr.   William  Tenant,  New- 
found England 
Cleanest  House,  with  Family,  2/.    1st,  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter, wife  of  .lohn  Carter,  Killerby,  children. 
Ditto  without  Family,  1^— No  entry. 
PLOunniNC— Class   1. 
There  were  21  competitors  for  the  prizes  for  plough- 
ing, and  the  w©rk  as  a  vvhyle  was  vei'y  wtU  executed. 


For  the  best  Ploughman,  5/.,  second,  2/.,  third,  1/. 
1st,  Thos.  Harrison,  servant  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Cleas- 
by;  2nd,  Geo.  Robinson,  hind  to  Mr.  Trotter,  Bar- 
ton ;  3rd,  John  Pearson,  servant  to  Thos.  Hoggetf, 
near  Aldbrough. 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  Ploughboy,  41,  second  2L,  third  1?.  — 1st, 
Geo.  Newby, servant  to  Mr.  Rnine,  Barton;  2Qd, 
Thos.  Meynell,  servant  to  Mr.  Wm.  Carter,  Apple- 
garth;  3rd,  Wm.  Dumhill,  servant  to  Mr.  Carter, 
Scales. 

SHEARING.— Class  I. 
For  the  best  Yan  of  3  Shearers  and  a  Binder,  5/.,  se- 
cond II.,  third  U.— 1st,  Richd.  Alderson.  Chris. 
Baines,  Wm.  Home,  and  Geo.  Harker,  labourers  to 
Mr.  Fryer,  Catlerick  Bridge  ;  2nd,  Robert  Barker, 
Thos.  Malthouse.  Robert  Hodgson,  and  another, 
servants  to  Mr.  Wm.  Raine,  })arton ;  3rd,  Thos. 
Robinson,  and  party,  servants  to  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Clark,  Aldbro. 

There  were  in  the  whole  19  parties  of  four  in  each 
party  in  competition  for  the  prizes  for  reaping,  so  that 
76  labourers  were  stimulated  to  improvement  in  reap- 
ing, an  operation  which  is  too  indifferently  performed 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Class  II. 
For  the  best  Yan  under  18,  41,  second  2?.,  third  li.— 
1st,  John  Hobson,  Thos.   Sample,  and   2  others. 
Barton ;  2nd.  Pattison    Orton,  and  3  others,    la- 
bourers to  Mr.  J.  Plews,  of  Colburn. 
SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 
For  the  best  five  acres  of  Swedish  Turnips,  5/.— There 
were  several  competitors  for  this  prize. — Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson,  Cleasby. 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE.— Class  l. 

Best  Bull,  \0l.,  second  2?.- 1st,  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.; 
2nd,  Ditto. 

Bull,  calved  since  1st  January,  1840,5/.,  second  2/.— 
1st,  Mr.  Dale,  Catferick  ;  2nd,  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq. 

Steer,  2/.— 1st,  Mr.  Fryer,  Catterick  Bridge. 

Best  cow.  5/.,  second  2/.— Ist,  John  Booth,  E-'q. ;  2nd, 
R.  M..raques,Esq. 

Twoyear-dd  in-calf  Heifer,  2/.,  second,  \l.  —  1st, 
Mr.  John  Beetham,  West  Harlsey  ;  2nd,  John  Hut- 
ton,  Esq.,  Sowber  Hill. 

Yearling  Heifer,  2/,,  second  1/.— 1st,  R.  M.  Jaquej, 
E?q.:  2nd,  ditto. 

Class  II. 

Best  Bull,  5Z.,  second  2L— 1st,  Mr.  Dale,  Catterick; 
2nd,  Mr.  John  Armitage. 

Bull,  calved  since  1st  January,  1840,  5/.,  second  21. 
1st,  Mr.  James  Bell ;  2nd,  Mr.  Dale. 

Steer,  2Z,— Mr. Fryer. 

Best  Cow,  51.,  second  2/.— 1st,  Mr.  Fryer,  Catte- 
rick Bridge  ;   2nd.  do. 

Two-year  old  in-calf  Heifer,  2/.,  second  1/.— 1st, 
Ivjr,  John  Thompson,  Calhrick  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm. 
Mitchell,  Low  Street. 

Yearling  Heifer,  2Z.,  second  IZ.  — Isl,  Mr.  John 
Thompson,  Cathrick  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Wm,  Mitchell. 

Class  III. 
Cottager's  Cow,  3Z.,  second  IZ.- 1st,  Christ.  Fryer,  Gil- 

ling  ;  2nd,  Wm.  Tennant,  Gilling. 
Class  IV. 
Shearling  Tup,  71.,  second  2Z.— 1st,  Mr.  Richd.  Outh- 

waite  ;  2nd,  Mr.  John  Grozier,  Caldwell. 
Aged  Tup,  bl ,  second  2Z.— 1st,   Mr.  Bell,  Newsham; 

2oJ,  Mr.  Wm.  Allison. 
Pen   of  Ewes,  2Z.— Mr.  T.  S.  Walker,  Maunhy  Hall, 

near  Thir»k. 
Pen  of  Wethers,  2Z.— Mr.C.  Watson. 
Tup  Lamb,  1/.— Mr.  Telford,  Middleton-Tyas. 
Gimmer  Lamb,  IZ.— Mr.  Stephen  Braithwaite, 

Class  V. 
Hard  Tup,  2Z.~Mr,  Jas,  Hutchinson,  HeJwitU. 
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Class  VI. 
Boar,  large  breed,  21.  —  Offered  by  JoLn     Rolling, 

Esq. ;  Mr.  Cundale. 
Sow,  large   breed,  2Z.— Also  offered  by  Mr.  Rolling' ; 

Mr.  C.  Watson. 
Boar,  small  breed,  2/.— R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq. 
Sow,  small  breed,  2Z.— Mr.  Booth. 
Fat  pig,  2Z.— Mr.  James  Harrison,  Easby  Mill. 
Three  store  pigs,  2Z.— George  Dinsdale,  Richmond. 

Clajs  VII. 
Cottajrer's    pig,  21.,  second,    1/. — George  Hayward, 

Richmond. 

Class  VIII. 
Field  mare,  3L— Rev.  W.  F.  Wharton. 
Coach  mare,  3/.— Mr.  W.Allison,  Ellerton-on-Swale. 
Cart  mare,  3/. — The  above   was  not  awardetl. — Not 

sufficient  merit. 
Road  Mare,  3/.,  Mr.  John  Stoddard. 
Two-year-old  Coaching  Filly,  2Z.,  Mr.  Wni.  Mitchell, 

Low-street. 
Two-year-old  Coaching  Colt,  2Z.,  Mr.  C.  Watson. 
Foal  by  a  Blood  Horse,  1/.,  Mr.  Christopher  Meynell. 
Foal  by  a  Coaching  Horse,  1/.,  Mr.  Lister. 

PRODUCE  STAKE  FOR  1842, 
Of  one  50V.  each,  for  Calves  under  twelve  months  old, 
to  be  shewn  in  two  classes.  Bulls  and  Heifers.    'I'he 
second  in  each  class  to  save  his  stake.    The  Slakes 
p.  p.  if  the  produce  be  alive  on  the  day  of  show. 

Mr.  Outhwaite,  a  heifer >    , 

Mr.  W.  Harrison,  a  bull S 

Mr.  Charge,  a  heifer }    n 

Mr.  Charge,  a  bull ^    ^ 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Judges,  to  whose  services  they  were  all  materially  in- 
debted, and  whose  decisions  he  hoped  had  given  gene- 
ral satisfaction.     (Applauae.) 

Mr.  Grey  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues.  He  had  not  attended  the  previous 
meetings  of  the  society  in  Richmond,  but  he  could  say 
that  in  many  classes  the  present  exhibition  was  exceed- 
ingly good,  and  in  all  it  was  very  creditable.  In  some 
cases  the  judges  met  with  difficulty  in  coming  to  their 
decisions,  the  merits  of  the  animals  being  40  nearly 
balanced.  He  was  happy  to  see  tiiat  amonir  other  ob- 
jects to  which  the  society  had  given  its  attention,  it  had 
been  endeavouring  to  promote  an  improvement  in  the 
manner  of  getting  in  the  grain,  which  was  much  re- 
quired. He  WQS  also  surpri-ed  to  see  that  in  many  parts 
of  England  manure  was  obtained  from  foreign  land<, 
and  yet  their  own  manure  was  suffered  to  be  wasted. 
(Cheers.)  He  trusted  the  society  would  persevere  in 
its  course  ;  but  it  was  not  the  giving  a  premiuin  and 
having  a  field  well  cut  among  different  competitors, 
that  would  produce  general  good,  unless  the  matter 
was  also  attended  to  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
and  unless  every  man  upon  his  own  fai  m  would  offer 
something  like  a  premium  or  reward  for  work  being 
properly  done,  whether  in  the  shape  of  wages,  or  any- 
thing else.  He  thanked  them  for  the  pleasure  ihey  had 
conferred  upon  him  in  inviting  him  to  be  a  judge  upon 
that  occasion.  He  had  seen  an  excellent  show  of  stock, 
and  a  large  number  of  intelligent  gentlemen,  whose 
sole  object  was  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country.  (Cheers!)  With  all  his  predilection  for  agri- 
culture, however,  he  was  quite  of  opinion,  that  the 
various  classes  of  this  country  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther ;  at  the  same  time,  he  conceived  that  every  man 
■who  in  his  own  locality  promoted  the  interests  of  ngri- 
culture,  was  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  country  at 
large — he  was  increasing  the  amount  of  individual  hap- 
piness, at  the  same  time  he  was  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  (Hear.)  In  former  years,  lie 
(Mr.  Grey)  was  a  resident  in  that  town,  and  he  had 
not  visited  it  for  a  long  time  ;  that  day  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  reviving  old  associations— renewing  old 
acquaintances,  and  Coilling  back  those  days  of  thought- 
less boyhood,  when  in  the  school  iu  the  churchyard,  he 
sometimes  met  the  frown  of  his  excellent  old  master. 


from  whom  he  had  received  so  much  kindness,  and  of 
whose  general  benevolence  of  diiposition  many  persons 
present  could  speak.  (Cheers.)  He  had  to  propose  a 
toast  which  he  was  sure  all  present  would  feel  pleasure 
in  drinking— the  health  of  a  class  of  individuals,  with- 
out whom  all  effort?  would  be  vain — without  whose 
assistance  and  able  concurrence  nothing  that  the  farmer 
undertook  would  prosper — and  all  that  chemical  science 
could  add  to  the  promotion  of  the  vegetation  of  our 
country— all  that  skill  and  knowledge  could  contiibute 
to  the  improvements  of  our  agrricultural  implements!, 
would  go  for  nothing,  if  they  had  not  the  skill  of  the 
honest  industrious  peasantry.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
therefoie  great  pleasure  in  proposing  health  and  pros- 
perity to  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country.  (Ap' 
■plause.) 

The  agricultural  labourers  to  whom  premiums  were 
awarded  were  then  introduced,  and  addressed  by  the 
Chairman,  a  printed  certificate  of  their  merit,  in  a 
neat  frame,  was  piesented  to  each  of  them,  together 
with  their  premiums. 

Mr.  Clvburn,  of  Uley,  returned  thanks  on  be- 
half of  the  agricultural  labourers.  There  were  many 
gentlemen  present  who  were  taking  great  interest  in 
furthering  the  views  of  the  labourer;  and  he  trusted 
they  would  pardon  him  if  he  pointed  out  one  source  of 
improvement  necessary  to  the  labouring  classes— be 
alluded  to  education.  (Ap'plause.)  He  meant  a  gene- 
ral and  scientific  education.  A  scientific  education 
might  be  taught  the  labouring  classes  with  as  little 
expence  as  they  were  taught  their  A  B  c.  It  was  given 
to  mechanics  and  to  operatives  by  mean*  of  mechanics' 
institutions.  Why  not  form  farmers'  servants'  institu- 
tions.'  Books  are  cheap,  and  a  simple  library  might 
be  formed  at  first,  which  could  be  increased  in  value  as 
the  servants  improved  in  tducation.  (Cheers.)  Ser- 
vants would  then  know  how  to  manage  a  good  imple- 
ment vfhen  it  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  would 
properly  appreciate  its  value,  which,  ifrom  their  ignor- 
ance, was  not  always  the  case  at  piesent.  In  the  estab- 
lishment with  which  he  was  connected,  if  they  got  a 
man  tolerably  well  edHcated,  they  found  him  to  be  a 
superior  servant,  one  who  was  more  willing  than  otherj, 
and  they  could  depend  upon  his  services.  If  they  ob. 
tained  a  man  not  educated,  he  was  likely  to  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  if  they  told  him  to  do  certain  work,  it  was 
probable  he  would  tell  them  he  knew  better  than  they 
did.  Instruction,  therefore,  rendered  men  better 
workmen,  and  he  contended  that  ignorance  is  the  curse 
of  society,    (Appluvse) 

Capt.  MoRLEY  proposed  the  health  of  the  successful 
competitors.  Tiie  slock  which  had  been  shown  might 
have  been  sent  eitiier  to  Bristol,  to  York,  or  even  to 
Edinburgh,  and  it  would  have  elicited  encomiums  from 
every  one.     (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Wharton  in  returning  thanks,  said 
the  present  was  a  proud  day  to  him,  especially  as 
regarded  the  animals.  He  had  three  times  competed 
for  public  prizes,  and  hud  been  three  times  successful. 
He  recommended  all  competitors  to  follow  hisexample. 
They  had  had  that  day  an  opportunity  of  seeing  mauy 
good  implements,  which  they  might  purchase  cheaper 
than  they  could  if  they  sent  to  the  makers  lor  them. 
He  had  expended  his  premiums,  aad  a  little  more,  in 
purchasing  an  implement,  from  which  he  hoped  to  de- 
rive double  the  benefit  he  should  have  done  from  the 
money  it  had  cost.  He  hoped  that  hint  would  not  be 
thrown  away,  especially  as  regarded  turnip  cutters. 
He  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  turnips,  and  he 
thought  they  were  all  going  off  from  catt-rpillars  and 
grubs,  wlien  he  gave  them  a  slight  sprinkling  of  soot, 
and  they  began  to  flouriih  agniu,  and  are  now  a  good 
crop.  If  he  had  let  them  go  on  another  fortnight,  the 
whole  would  have  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Wharton  con- 
cluded by  proposing  "'i'he  Un-iuccessful  Candidates." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Severs  briefly  returned  thanks. 
Mr,  Lister  proposed  the  health  of  the  Mayor  and 
Common   Council    of    Richmond.     He  was  sure   the 
prosperity  of  that  town  was  the  wish  of  every  person 
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present,  and  of  every  person  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Applause.) 

ihe  Chairman  slated  tliat  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Kichmoad  had  increased  their  benevolence 
by  a  donatioa  this  year  of  5/.     [Cheers) 

The  liight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Richmond  said 
he  felt  exceedingly  obliged  lor  the  kind  manner  in 
which  they  had  noticed  die  council  of  the  borough  ;  and 
he  also  retarued  thanks  for  the  complimeut  and  honour 
which  (liey  haddoue  iiiia.  With  regard  to  the  Utile  Ihe 
council  of  the  borough  bad  been  able  to  do  in  support 
of  that  institution,  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  it 
would  liave  given  ihem  pleasure  to  have  contributed 
ten  times  the  amount,  if  their  funds  would  have  allowed 
it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  when  its 
funds  were  smaller,  the  corporation  gave  20l.,  and  they 
stated  that  they  should  continue  to  do  .'o,  as  long  as 
they  derived  any  portion  of  their  income  from  so  objec- 
tionable a  source  as  market  tolls  upon  corn.  They  felt 
that  they  could  relieve  the  farmers  from  this  tax,  and 
in  giving-  up  IQOl.  (perhaps  he  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  if  he  said  20o/. )  per  annum,  they  felt  they  could 
not  afford  to  give  so  larsje  a  sum  as  they  had  previously 
done  to  tiiat  association.  They  were  unwilling  lo  tax 
the  inhabitants  of  the  borougrh  in  order  that  they  might 
have  funds  to  appropriate  in  that  way,  and  he  was  sure 
thatparties  would  not  wish  it.  They  had  therefore  voted 
the  sum  of  5/.;  and  seeing  that  large  prenjiums  we;e 
awarded  for  the  protluclion  ol  the  finest  cattle — and 
wishing  also  to  do  something  lor  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  they  offered  a  small  sum  to  the  tenant  farmer 
whose  farm  was  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation.  They 
conceived  that  much  had  been  done  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  iho*e  wlio  brougiit  cattle  to  the  shoiv,  hut  not 
much  for  the  tenant  farmer  in  improving'  the  »oil.  This 
they  thought  a  great  point,  for  food  must  be  provided 
s-omewhere,  and  if  it  could  be  produced  at  home,  so 
much  the  belter,  'ihough  5/.  wa?  but  a  small  pre- 
mium, yet  it  was  appropriated  in  a  different  manner  to 
that  generally  followed  by  the  society.  The  farmers 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  compete  in  this  way,  and 
the  corporation  yesterday  agreed  to  place  this  sum  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they 
might  think  proper,  {Chci'rs.)  His  worship  coneluded 
by  proposing  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society, 
{Applau&e.) 

Mr.  Charge,  in  returning  thanks,  alluded  to  the 
great  exertions  made  by  the  president  on  behalf  of  the 
sociciy.  If  it  had  not  been  lor  those  exertions,  they 
would  not  have  had  the  show  of  sloek  and  assemblage 
of  gentlemen  which  they  had  witnessed  that  day.  In 
noticing  the  benefits  derived  from  agricultural  associa- 
tions, Mr.  Charge  hoped  that  the  local  societies  would 
increase  in  usefulnes-j,  and  that  ihe  larger  socieues 
would  also  prosper.  He  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  Yorkshire  society  would  hold  its  meet- 
ings at  Richmond.     {Cheers.) 

Mr,  WAULEVEREn  propo'.ed  "  The  Agricultural  Im- 
plement JMakers.''  These  gentlemen  had  attended  at 
considerable  personal  troub'e  and  expense,  and  had 
contributed  much  to  awaken  them  to  what  might  be 
done  by  becoming  possessors  of  such  implements  as  had 
been  exhibited  and  tested,  (Applause.)  Ihey  were 
too  well  aware  with  what  rude,  simple,  inefficient,  miser- 
able implements  the  tenantry,  and  even  the  proprietors 
of  this  country  are  in  general  working.  Was  it  not, 
then,  mo9t  important  that  ihey  should  tiave  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  of  seeing  how  far  behind  they  were — 
how  much  they  had  to  learn,  and  liow  easily  they 
might  obtain  that  knowledge,  and  possession  of  those 
implements  ?  He  thought  that  they  could  not  too  highly 
appreciate  the  servioes  oi  those  gentlemen  who  had 
rendered  them  assistance  that  d;iy.  It  was  exc  euingly 
gratifying  to  see  such  men  as  Lord  Dacie  tuking  a  part 
in  promoiiag  the  improvement  of  agricultural  imple- 
m>;nts,  who  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  high  sta- 
tion or  dignity  to  lend  his  powerful  name  and  great 
example  in  improving  and  euceuraging  the  general  use 
ot  these  implements.  When  such  gentlemen  as  the 
l^uke  of  llichmond,  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  and  others 


took  part  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  societies  as 
these  gentlemen  had  done,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  en- 
couraging proofof  the  progress  we  are  likely  to  make 
in  the  hiliierto  backward  science  of  agriculture.  He 
congratulated  them  on  having  present  a  gentleman  wlio 
had  made  them  a  practical  speech,  wiiich,  in  his  opinion 
was  too  seldom  heard  -  he  alluded  to  Mr.  Grey,  whose 
treatises  in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety had  commanded  his  ultention  and  attracted  his 
admiration  long  ago.  He  was  glad  to  see  gentlemen 
like  Mr.  Grey  coming  among  them  and  aftbrding  them 
demonstration  of  what  might  be  done.  Hitherto  he 
was  afraid  agricultural  societies  had  not  looked  to  the 
great  interests  and  high  obligations  which  rested  upon 
them  individually  — the  duty  of  increasing  the  susten- 
ance of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  rendering  them  more 
happy,  peaceful,  and  contented,  by  multiplying  the 
produce  of  the  earth.  But  there  was  now  abroad,  a 
growing  feeling  among  genilemen  as  well  as  farmers' to 
promote  and  discharge  their  duty,  not  merely  to  ihc-m- 
selves  but  to  their  fellow-creatures.  (  AppLiuse.)  Ever 
since  he  (Mr,  Maulevercr)  took  any  inierest  in  agricul- 
ture, ever  since  he  became  a  resident  landlord,  he  had 
said  to  himself,  was  there  nothing  but  mere  personal 
amusement  that  he  was  to  devote  himself  to— was  he 
not  bound  to  make  those  acres  he  possessed  which 
appeared  uncultivated  and  profitless;,  produce  what  he 
knew  they  wtre  capable  of  producing — was  he  not  lo 
make  them  subservient  to  the  good  and  liappiness  of  man- 
kind ?  fie  would  take  into  hisown  hands  the  land  upon 
which  his  tenants  said  they  could  not  make  any 
improvement  but  must  abandon  if  their  rents 
were  not  reduced,  being  certain  that  it  was 
capable  of  producing  the  rental  paid  for  it. 
And  he  was  hippy  to  say.  though  in  the  outset  he 
might  not  have  gained  profit,  he  had  now  the  pleasure 
of  secinglands  formerly  clothed  with  nothing  but  thistles, 
and  docks,  and  weeds,  now  covered  with  plentiful  crops' 
of  corn.  {Cheers.)  It  was  of  high  importance  to  the 
good  of  the  country  that  there  should  be  a  resident  gen- 
try among  the  people.  He  had  iihvays  said  if  he  was 
entrusted  with  property  he  was  bound  to  reside  upon  it, 
and  had  no  right  to  spend  his  time  in  distant  lands  in* 
mere  idle  occupation,  leaving  his  property  to  the  charge 
of  persons  who  had  a  very  insignificant  interest  in  It, 
and  throwing  out  of  employment  a  great  number  of 
labouiers.  By  residing  on  their  property  the  gentlemen 
oi  the  country  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  protection 
to  ten  times  tlie  number  of  kibourers  which  they  other- 
wise would  do,  and  to  make  these  people  well  affected. 
They  would  then  have  at  their  command  a  contented 
and  happy  peasantry.  How  could  they  expect,  if  they 
were  absent,  and  did  not  afTord  employment  for  the 
people,  that  these  people  should  remain  among  them  to 
starve?  'ihey  must  go  to  the  manufacturing  towns, 
and  ultimately  in  cases  of  depression  or  reverse,  they 
would  be  driven  back  to  the  parish  rates.  The  gentry 
deserved  what  followed,  which  they  had  brought  on  by 
their  own  lolly,  Mr,  Clyburn  had  said  it  was  desir- 
able  that  education  should  be  disseminated  more 
largely  among  the  agricultural  labourers.  He  (Mr. 
Mauleverer)  had  long  cried  out  for  it.  He  had  loudly 
and  continually  implored  that  they  shonid  establish 
agricultural  schools  in  this  county.  He  plainly  saw 
the  necessity  of  them.  The  men  they  employed  now 
were  deplorably  ignorant.  They  could  .  not  under- 
stand the  implements  put  into  theirhands,  and  therefore 
they  were  prejudiced  against  tlicm.  If  they  had  the 
slightest  education  these  men  would  work  the  imple- 
ments with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  great  benefit 
to  their  employer?.  Why  should  this  country  be  behind 
foreign  countries  in  education?  When  he  (Mr.  Maul- 
evercr) was  abroad  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  went  to 
the  great  school  near  Paris,  and  there  he  saw  from  two 
to  three  hundred  young  men  brought  up  in  practical 
agriculture.  These  men  were  to  become  bailifli's  and 
stewards  of  the  nobility  and  landed  proprietors  of 
France;  they  vvere  taught  not  theoretically  only,  but 
practically,  everything  connected  with  agriculture. 
He  accompanied  them  in  the  morniag  to  their  studies 
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ill  the  fields,  and  in  the  afternoou  to  the  stables,  ac- 
companied by  the  veterinary  surgeons,  who  explained 
the  diseases  of  the  animals,  and  tue  results  of  bleeding 
and  blistering',  and  so  forth.  Was  llu-re  anything  in 
this  country  like  that?  Could  they  trust  their  own 
men  to  administer  medicine  to  their  r-tock  ?  Rarely 
indeed  ;  as  they  knew  nothing  of  diseases,  or  the  cause 
of  diseases ;— it  was  idl  guess  work  ia  general.  The 
blame  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  landed  proprietors  ; 
they  did  not  do  their  duty.  A  proprietary  school  miglit 
be  established  by  shares,  where  information  might  be 
afforded  through  lectures  and  otherwise,  which  at  pre- 
sent was  out  of  the  reach  of  agricullurai  servants.  Thi? 
information  was  afforded  to  tiie  peasants  in  Switzerland 
— why  should  it  not  in  Ensfland?  (Hear.)  In  France 
they  have  three,  four,  or  five  royal  veterinary  institu- 
tions, in  which  three  or  four  hundred  young  men  are 
trained  as  veterinary  surgeoris.  After  the  army  is  sup- 
plied, the  rest  are  distrihuttd  over  the  kingdom.  Was 
there  anything  of  that  kind  in  England?  But  he  was 
only  wandering  from  the  subject  he  commenced  with. 
He  begged  to  recall  them  to  tiie  obligation  which  they 
all  owed  to  the  gentlemen  wiso  had  attended  there  tliat 
day — the  agricultural  implement  makers.  He  hoped 
ihey  wouhl  have  the  kindness,  when  another  opportu- 
nity presented  itself,  of  again  attending.  Tliougii  they 
might  not  meet  with  their  immediate  reward,  yet, 
eventually,  they  would  do  so,  the  people  not  being  so 
dead  asleep  as  they  formerly  were.  He  propo^sed  the 
health  of  Messrs.  Ransonie,  llyland,Clyburn,Crobskill, 
and  the  other  implement  makers,  with  thanks  for  their 
services.    {Applause.) 

Mr.  Ransomk  would  have  regretod  being  called  again 
before  them  under  any  other  circumstances  than  those 
in  which  he  was  placed.  He  should  not  hiive  donejus- 
tice  to  himself,  or  to  them,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  tiie  opportunity  of  makmg  a  remark  or  two  with  re- 
ference to  the  visit  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  witii  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  of  implements  had  been  conducted.  {CIteers).  If 
any  advantage  was  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  good 
and  perfect  nnplements,  that  advantage  wonld  be  in- 
creased in  a  tenfold  degree  could  they  biing  them  forth 
under  circumstances  of  fair  competition.  At  agricul- 
tural meetings,  the  time  appropriated  (or  carrying  into 
operation  the  awarding  of  premiums  to  implements  was 
so  short,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  one  who  chose 
to  compete  for  the  prize,  and  beguile  the  judgment  of 
the  judges  by  a  machine,  which  for  a  short  time  would 
perform  its  work,  but  if  subjected  to  a  fair 
test  would  be  found  to  be  on  the  whole  incom- 
petent to  that  for  which  it  was  intended,  'ihe 
prize,  under  such  circum*tances,  however  valuable  it 
was  for  puffing  the  exhibitor  of  the  implements 
into  notoriety,  inistead  of  tending  to  supply  the 
farmer  with  good  implenienis,  often  induced  him  to  pur- 
chase such  as  turned  out  ultimately  to  be  worthless,  'i'o 
such  an  extent  had  this  been  the  case,  that  he  (Mr. 
Eansome)  had  determined  in  future  not  to  place  his  im- 
plements in  competition  with  those  of  others  ;  but  upon 
hearing  of  the  proposition  of  IMr,  Jaques,  he  said  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  attend  the  trial  of  implements, 
hewoulddoso.  (Checis).  Under  these  circumstances 
he  had  attended  there ;  his  friend  Mr.  Clyburn  hndcome 
nearly  the  same  distance.  The  |)leasure  of  meeting  was 
unexpected  on  both  their  parts.  The  same  principle 
that  had  actuated  his  friend  had  actuated  himself ,  and 
when  an  opportunity  was  afl'orded  of  giving  a  full  and 
fair  test  to  the  implements  exhibited,  those  which  were 
valuable  would  be  brought  under  their  notice,  whilst 
the  owners  of  the  implements  that  were  good  for  no- 
thing- would  be  glad  to  keep  them  away.  {Applause). 
He  availed  himself  of  that  opportunity  ot  thanking  all 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  come  into  contact 
during  his  visit  to  Richmond  for  their  attention,  and  par- 
ticularly those  gentlemen  who  had  judged  between  the 
merits  of  his  implements  and  those  of  ins  competitor*. 
And  whatever  might  be  the  result,  the  test  was  all  Ihey 
could  desire,  and  they  had  confidence  in  the  decision  of 
the  judges.    A  too  exclusive  dwelling  upon  their  own 


perfections  often  blinded  individual's  (o  the  merits  of 
others ;  but  from  the  present  trial  both  him  and  his 
competitor  would  reap  an  amount  of  advantage  which 
would  tend  to  induce  them  to  introduce  better  imple- 
ments than  either  of  them  had  done  before.  He  con- 
gratulated the  society  on  havin?  so  respectable,  enter- 
prizing,  and  spirited  a  man  as  iftlr.  Jaque*  at  its  head. 
The  subject  of  education  had  been  mentioned  ;  and 
lie  had  olten  heard  it  remarked,  that  by  educating  the 
labourinjf  man  he  would  be  raised  above  his  station.  In 
his  (iMr.  Rausome's)  manufactory  200 men  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  mutual  improvement  society.  Among 
that  two  hundred  ri^en  there  was  rarely  if  ever  cause  of 
complaint.  Another  instance  of  education  not  unfiitiirig 
men  for  their  siuiion  was  known  to  some  gentlemen  in 
that  room— he  alludtd  to  the  individuals  who  were  ori- 
ginally employed  on  the  example  farm  at  Whitfield 
These  young  men  were  so  highly  educated,  that  after 
having  gon^,  tlirough  their  labours  in  tiie  field,  they 
studied  various  languiiges  ;  and  on  one  occasion  they 
wislied  to  survey  the  fields,  doubling  the  measurement 
of  ihe  assistant  tithe  commis.^ioners,  in  order  that  they 
might  test  it  by  loganthms.  (Cheers).  Education 
taught  men  correct  views  of  their  duty,  and  that  it  was 
to  their  advantage  faithfully  to  discharge  it.  It  gave 
them  a  full  conviction  ot  the  responsibilities  which 
rested  upon  them,  and  opened  for  them  the  springs, 
whose  refreshing  showers  cheered  and  invigorated  them 
in  their  passage  through  the  wilderness  of  life.  It 
opened  to  them  a  fund  of  employment— a  mine  of  in- 
exhaustible wealth  in  the  cultivation  of  their  intellects, 
from  which  both  thciiiselves  and  others  would  realize  an 
amounlof  advantage  whio'i  none  could  fully  calculate. 
Ivnowiog  that  toil  is  to  be  their  lot,  wdiilc  education 
cannot  altogether  keep  them  from  difficulties,  it  will 
teach  them  how  to  bear  up  under  them  ;  and  no  wealth 
is  equal  to  that  wliich  a  man  possesses  in  himself.  In- 
creasing inieliigence  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  age  ; 
but  if  that  intelligence  \va-5  not  properly  directed,  and 
if  men's  minds  were  not  prepared  by  education  lor  the 
improvements  that  are  making  around  them,  they  were 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  their  own  prejudices,  and  to 
become  a  prey  to  designing  individuals,  who  would  be- 
guile their  judgments.  Against  this  evil,  and  the 
results  which  would  attend  it,  education  was  the  only 
safeguard,  as  it  would  most  assuredly  teach  the  labour- 
ing classes  to  think  for  themselves.  He  had  seen  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  education,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  tend  more  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labouring-  classes  than  anyiiiing  else  that  could 
be  done  tor  them.  If  they  ap;-;oinle'!  a  committee 
to  lake  the  subject  into  consideration,  he  should  be 
hap))y  to  present  a  small  donation  ol  5/.  towards 
carrying  out  the  end  in  view.  He  had  only  in  con- 
clusion to  return  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  to  assure 
them  before  he  felt  Yorkshire,  that  whether  the 
time  be  long  or  short  vvhen  he  returned  to  it,  he  should 
always  carry  with  him  a  pleasing  recollection  of  every 
thing  he  had  met  with  during  his  present  visit.  (Clteers.) 
The  CiiAiitJiANnextproposed  "Success  to  the  Royal 
English  Agricultural  Society."  During  his  speech,  Mr. 
Jaques  said  that  a  sweepstakes  had  been  commenced 
to  be  paid  to  the  occupier  of  the  larm  upon  which 
the  reaping  should  be  best  performed.  Half  the  sum 
was  to  be  distributed  by  the  winner  of  the  stakes  to 
his  own  labourers  at  his  own  discretion  ;  and  he  was  to 
furnisii  an  account  of  that  distribution  to  the  committee 
of  the  society,  in  order  that  it  mi>,'ht  be  published.  If 
they  obtained  twenty  subscribers,  they  miglit  divide  the 
premium  into  two  classes — the  occupiei-s  of  less  than'25 
acres,  or  above  ?5  and  under  50,  or  more,  as  might  be 
agreed  upon.  He  lioped  from  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  that  d;iy,  that  the  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society  v/ould  adopt  tlie  plan  which  had  been 
followed  at  Ri(dimond  of  affording  an  opportunity  for 
the  trial  of  agricultural  implements.  He  would  there- 
fore ))ropose  Success  to  the  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society,  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr,  Shaw. 
( Applause,) 
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Mr.  Shaw  said,  altl)oug:li  there  were  otlier  gentlemen 
present  members  of  the  Royal  English  Agricultural 
Society,  yet  he  should  feel  liimsell  much  wimting  in 
the  duty  he  owed  to  the  society  as  a  member  of  its 
council,  and  also  to  the  company  present,  if  he  hesi- 
tated in  returning  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
the  last  toast  hid  been  received.  With  reference  to 
the  trial  of  implements  by  the  Royal  En^lisli  Agricul- 
tural Society,  he  concurred  in  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  ;  and  he  had  on  several  occasions  endLavoured, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  suc(?eeded,  in  getting  certain 
rules  laid  down,  (or  llie  p-jrpose  of  having  these  trials, 
but  as  yet  they  had  not  succeeded  to  the  extent  the 
Richmond  Society  had  done.  He  trusted  the  result  of 
the  present  trial  would  produce  its  due  influence  on  the 
members  tf  the  council  of  tlie  Royal  English  Agricul- 
tural Society.  (Clueib.)  He  attended  tiie  meetings  of 
tiie  council  pretty  regularly,  and  he  tiioutd  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  stating  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
at  the  present  meeting.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  a  long  and  able 
speech,  alluded  to  the  practical  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  meeting,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  from  them.  The  length  to  which 
our  report  has  extended,  alone  prevents  us  from  giving 
his  address  entire.  He  concluded  witli  proposing  ihanks 
to  the  committee  of  management,  coupling  with  it  the 
health  of  Captain  Harland.    {Clteers.) 

Capt,  Haui.and  ackncwledt:ed  the  toast. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  success  to  all  the 
neighbouring  agricultural  associations,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Lister. 

This  finished  the  official  list  of  toasts,  but  the  com- 
pany did  not  break  up  until  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. The  proceedings  of  the  anniversary  gave  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  to  all  present,  and  tended  more, 
in  our  opinion,  to  the  improvement  and  advantage  of 
the  real  cultivators  of  the  soil,  tiian  any  agricultural 
meeting  which  we  have  hitherto  attended. 


The  attendance  at  Mr.  Fislier  Ilohbs's nnmial  sole 
at  Mark's  Hall,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  25,  wa.s,  not- 
vvilhslaiiclingthe  depression  in  prices  now  generally 
experienced,  fully  as  numerous  as  in  any  former 
year.  Amongst  liie  con)pany  present  were  Lord 
VVestern,  Osa;ood  Hanbury,  Esq.,  the  Jlev.  W. 
Iloneyvvood  ;  A.  Cliffe,  Esq.,  Enniscorthy,  Wex- 
ford, Ireland  ;  Messrs.  Dixon,  Joimson,  W.and  .L 
Hufley,  Beadel,  Gilson,  Matson,  Unwin,  Clift, 
W.  Shaw,  &c.  Sic.  Sir  IL  Smylii,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  C.  G.  Round,  Esq.,  M.P.,  were  un- 
avoidably prevented  from  allciiding.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  sold  quite  as  well  as  could  have  been 
anticipated — say  at  a  depression  of  twenty  per 
cent,  below  those  of  last  year.  A  young  short- 
horn bull  was  bought  by  Mr.  Cliffe  to  go  to 
Ireland,  at  62  guineas  ;  an  application  from  the 
Earl  of  Kingston  for  this  bull  arrived  too  lale. 
We  understand  Mr.  Ilobbs  is  about  to  send  a 
Hereford  bull,  some  Hereford  heifers,  and  some 
Leicester  sheep,  to  Ireland.  Mr.  llobbs  must 
have  been  mucli  pleased  in  seeing  so  many  of 
his  friends  rallying  around  iiim  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  he  could  be  other- 
wise than  highly  gratified  at  the  expressions  of 
approbation  of  his  character  as  a  breeder  of  stock, 
and  of  his  independence  as  a  British  former, 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  tendered  by  his  friends 
and  iiei"hbours. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  MILBURN,  IN 
REPLY  TO  DR.  MADDEN. 

Sir, — I  was  truly  glad  to  see  Dr.  Madden's 
letter  in  your  last  number,  on  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  on  his  "  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Bones 
and  Rape-dust ;"  because  it  liis  given  nie  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  that  the  mode  of  calculation 
in  his  essay  is  erroneous  in  a  way  which  I  think 
he  will  himself  admit  the  truth  of.  Before,  I  cx- 
Xjressed  my  doubts  and  made  enquiries  ;  noiv, 
having  seen  his  explanations,  1  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  shew  his  views  and  calculations  quite 
erroneous. 

Whatever  fear  or  dislike  Dr.  Madden  may  have 
to  paper  controversy  on  scientific  suhjects,  I  have 
none — nay,  I  think  it  is  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  true  principles  ;  and,  whatever  some  writers 
may  do,  1  trust  I  shall  never  be  found  indulging 
in  ungcntlemanly  or  ill-natured  language.  I 
certainly  wish  Dr.  JMadden  had  been  a  little  less 
severe  :  his  remarks  are  hastily  written,  but  I  am 
sorry  they  contain  so  much  appearance  of  ill- 
temper,  because  readers  generally  will  take  it  as  a 
certain  proof  that  he  is  in  error,  and  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  I  pass  over  the  Dr.'s  expressions, 
which  some  persons  will  call  contenqstuous,  be- 
cause words  prove  nothing  ;  and  he  is,  ere  this,  I 
am  sure,  too  much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  be  sorry 
for  having  made  use  of  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  my 
remarks  in  the  Magazine  for  August,  p.  t)i),  that  I 
expressed  a  belief  that  the  Dr.'s  mode  of  calcu- 
lation was  fallacious  in  itself,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  his  previous  tables  (viz.,  4  and  5), 
which  formed  his  data  of  calculation,  tended  to 
make  the  result  still  moi  e  erroneous.  The  Dr.  has 
selected  two  instances  to  show  my  incorrectness 
by  illustrations.     Now  let  us  examine  these. 

He  complains  of  my  adding  together  the  data 
in  table  4,  because  he  says — "  thej'  do  not  repre- 
sent the  analysis  of  either  of  the  three  manures, 
but  merely  their  relative  proportions  of  ingre- 
dients." He  will  not  say,  I  apprehend,  that  these 
proportions  of  ingredients  are  not  arrived  at  bj' 
analysis  ;  because  certainly  he  takes  from  these 
the  data  of  his  calculation.  If  the  table  does  not 
represent  the  analysis,  why  does  he  calculate  from 
it,  and  treat  it  as  if  it  did  ?  Is  he  not  speaking 
of  table  4,  when  (page  98)  ho  calls  it  "  the  above 
anylysis  ;  ''  and  his  speaking  of  "  the  previous 
analysis"  could  have  no  meaning  if  the  succeeding 
table  did  not  represent  one. 

The  construction  of  table  4  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  list  of  ingredients  :  this  must  be 
quite  clear,  and  this  alone,  by  the  Dr.'s  subse- 
quent mode  of  cidculation,  tends  to  make  the  re- 
sult more  fallacious.  This  I  will  clearly  demon- 
strate, and  use  a  similar  mode  of  illustration  that 
the  Dr.  has  adopted  in  his  last.  Suppose  two 
purses,  one  to  contain  100/.,  the  other  200/.,  in  the 
following  proportions  ;  — 


No.  1. 

In  Gold £6y) 

Silver .•>0 

Copper   ....      10 


No.  2. 

In  Gold £120 

Silver    60 

Copper...-        20 


£100  £200 

Now  it  must  l»e  clear  that  No.  2  is  just  double 
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the  value  of  No.  1.    Take  the  Dr.'s  mode  of  cal- 
culation*, however,  and  j'oii  make  it — 
No.  2,  as  regards  Gold,  has  2ce  as  much  as  No.  1. 
,,  Silver,        ^ce  ,, 

„  Copper,     2ce  „ 

Now,  by  adding  together  the  degrees  in  which 
No.  2  is  superior  to  No.  1,  we  shall  make  it  to  be 
six  times  superior  in  value,  or  =  COO/.  Now  take 
the  Dr.'s  method  of  increasing  the  number  of 
ingredients  as  in  his  la/jle  4,  and  we  sljall  add  to 
the  fallacy  of  the  conclusion.  Let  the  contents  of 
the  purses  then  stand  thus  represented  :  — 


No.  1. 
In  Sovereigns  ....  j£'>0 
Half-sovereigns     10 

Crowns 20 

Half-crowns...  10 

Pence. .......  5 

Half-pence. ...  -'^ 


Now 


£100 


No.  2. 
In  Sovereigns.    ..£100 

Half-sovereigns  20 

Crowns 40 

Half-crowns.  . .  20 

Pence 10 

Halfpence. ...  10 

£200 


No.2,as  reo'ards  Sovereigns, has  '2ce  asmuchasNo.  1 
,,  Half-sovereigns  See       ,, 

,,  Crowns  2ce       „ 

,,  Half-crowns         2ce       ,, 

„  Pence  2ce       ,, 

„  Half-pence  2ce       „ 

Add  together  the  various  degrees  in  which  No. 
2  h  superior  to  No.  l,and  we  shall  find  it  is  twelve 
times  as  much,  or  —  1,200/. ;  whereas  it  contains 
really  only  200/. 

If  the  Dr.'s  principle  of  calculation  had  been  cor- 
rect, this  would  have  been  so,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  note  below.  We  know  it  is  not.  I  think  Dr. 
Madden  will  now  see  the  matter  clearly,  ns  well  as 
your  readers,  that  his  "  taking  the  relative  pro- 
portions in  each  of  the  different  classes  of  ingre- 
dients "  in  table  4,  and  subjecting  them  to  his 
peculiar  arithmetical  process,  makes  a  result 
varying  most  entirely  from  the  truth  ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  increasing  tests  to  obtain  ingredients  of 
different  degrees  of  solubility,  thus  multiplying 
data,  as  in  liibles  4  and  f),  it  could  be  easily  made 
to  appear,  by  this  principle  of  calculati m,  that 
1  ton  of  bones  equalled  50  tons  of  farm -yard 
dung,  or  anything  else.     Dr.  Madden  objects  to  my 


*  To  shew  how  the  fallacy  really  exists  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  tbe  following  mode  of 
illustration  will  strictly  apply.  Suppose  the  analysis 
of  bones  and  farm-yard  dung  stood  as  under  : — 

Boiie.s.  Farm-yard  Manure. 

Soluble  matter 4  parts.  2  parts. 

Easily  dissolved  ..   2     ,,  1     ,i 

Azote 6     ,,  3     >» 

Phosphates 8     ,,  4     ,, 

Organic    10     „  o     ,, 

It  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  bones  would  be  ex- 
actly  double  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure,  ton  for 
ton  •  but,  by  the  Dr.'s  mode,  1  ton  of  bones,  as 
regards — 

Soluble  matter,  .equals  2  tons  of  farm-yard  Manure. 
Easily  dissolved       ,,      2  ,, 

Azote M      ^  >> 

Phosphates. .  . .       ,,      2  ,, 

Organic x      2  ,, 

Add  together  the  various  degrees  in  whirh  bones 
are  superior  to  farm-yard  manure,  and  it  will  appear 
that  1  ton  of  bones  equals  10  Ions  of  farni-)ard 
manure  ;  whereas  it  really  equals  only  2  ! 


mode  of  reversing  his  table,  and  introduces  alge- 
braic signs  to  prove  me  to  be  wrong.  Why,  if  this 
)node  of  reversing  his  table  is  to  be  adopted,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  question  ;  for  it  must  lead  to  the 
same  result,  if  2  taken  from  2  leave  nothing.  I 
can  shew  the  above  known  to-be-erroneous  table 
to  be  correct  by  the  very  same  ])rocess  :  — 


Purse  No.  2. 
Sovereigns  ....  -1-2 
Half-sovereigns  -(-  2 

Crowns -)-  2 

Half-crowns.  . .   -f-  2 

Pence -|-  2 

Hulf-pence. ...-{-  2 


Purse  No.  1. 

Sovereigns —  2 

Half  sovereigns  —  2 

Crowns —  2 

Half-crowns  . .  —  2 

Pence —  2 

Half-peuce  ...  —  2 


-(-12  times  — 12  times 

This  is  truly  an  "  admirable  way  of  making 
money,"  as  it  is  of  multiplying  the  value  of  ma- 
nure. But  your  readers  of  my  remarks  would  see 
that  I  doubted  not  the  correctness  of  the  table 
with  itself  tv/ien  obtained,  but  the  principle— \.\\c 
mode  of  oUain'mr/  it.  and  took  wiili  this  view  a  dif- 
ferent standard.  Unfortunately  a  figure  or  two 
were  miscalculated,  but  this  did  not  affect  the 
jjrinciple  of  the  question,  and  which  I  do  submit 
the  ])r.  has  never  yet  proved  to  be  correct.  For 
anything  he  has  said  to  prove  it  the  contrary,  it  is 
altogether  wrong.  My  unfortunate  ignorance  of 
arithmetic  may  be  iiitied  ;  but  for  all  that,  the 
Dr's.  principle  of  calculation  stands  condemned  ; 
and  I  much  mistake  Dr.  Mudden's  character  as  a 
philosopher,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man, if  he  does  not  at  once  acknowledge  himself 
in  error. 

In  rejdy  to  the  Dr's.  remark  that  he  cannot  dis- 
cover the  data  of  my  last  lablc  but  one,  ^p.  100)  I 
simply  tell  him  I  obtained  it  from  his  own  table, 
(5)  saving  the  error  of  figures  above  alluded  to.  I 
may  also  say  that  the  45.533  instead  of  11.5  was,  I 
believe,  a  misprint;  but  it  was  at  my  own  request 
that  the  Dr's.  essay  was  given  along  with  my  re- 
marks, (see  the  heading  of  my  remarks,  p.  1)9)  so 
that  there  might  be  no  misrepresentation. 

He  objects  to  my  statement  of  the  quantities  of 
azote  being  an  answer  to  the  question,  and  com- 
pares the  quantities  in  eacli.  But  he  takes  no 
notice  of  the  fixed  character  of  the  azote  in  bones, 
and  the  volatile  character  of  it  in  farm-yard  ma- 
nure— to  which  it  may  be  remembered  I  particu- 
larly adverted.  He  has  not  told  us,  however,  if 
the  obtaining  of  the  azote  did  not  decompose  some 
part  of  the  other  ingredients;  nor,  indeed,  does 
he  say  that  he  obtained  the  azote  himself,  nor  how 
he  obtained  it. 

He  has  not  accounted  for  his  plan  of  making 
one  ton  of  bones  equal  nearly  ten  tons  of  rajje- dust , 
nor  that  the  land  obtains  a  greater  quantity  of 
phosphate  from  a  dressing  of  farm-yard  dung  than 
one  of  bones,  though  he  attributes  the  value  of  the 
latter  ])rinciually  to  that  ingredient. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  Mr.  Edward  Addison,  a 
I)ractical  chemist,  took  up  the  Farmers'  Magazine 
containing  the  Dr's.  essay  and  my  remark.s,  and 
before  the  Di's.  last  letter  was  published  forwarded 
to  your  magazine  some  observations  on  the  subj  ct 
in  dispute.  It  seems  it  had  been  too  late  for  the 
last  number,  and  will  i)robably  appear  simulta- 
neously with  this.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  he  quite 
so  ignorant  of  chemistry  as  I  am  made  to  a])pcar. 
Yours,  very  truly, 
Matthew  MARMADHKr.  1\Iii,uurn. 

ThorpfieU  Thirsk,  Sept.  5. 
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ON  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A  GENE- 
RAL ENCLOSURE  BILL,  AND 
THE  INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL 
IN  PERMA.NENT  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF   LAND. 

That  great  distress  exists  at  the  present  moment 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
districts  there  is  no  doubt ;  that  this  distress  is 
owing  to  the  corn  laws,  is  a  point  in  dispute,  ujjon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  my  subject  to  give  an 
opinion  ;  hut  that  it  is  increased  l)y  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  would  consequently  be  les-ened 
by  a  greater  abundance  of  food,  admits  not  of  con- 
tention. It  must  be  the  interest  of  all  parties, 
that  the  supply  of  food  should  in  some  way  be 
increased — the  consumers  have  a  right  to  say  to 
the  home  producers — giow  us  more  corn  and 
meat ;  more  we  must  and  will  have  ;  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  you  the  preference,  provided  yon  have 
the  power  and  the  will  to  produce  it  ;  hut  we 
cannot  wait — we  are  diivcn  already  to  go  to  a 
foreign  market  for  a  portion  of  our  supplies,  the 
obtaining  of  which  is  clogged  with  considerable 
obstacles  for  your  benefit;  a  rapidU'  increasing 
population  will  render  a  larger  quantity  annually 
necessary,  and  we  cannot  allow  those  obstacles  to 
continue  in  the  way  of  our  procuringtbat  increased 
supply,  unless  you  can  prove  to  us  that  you  have 
the  power  to  raise  it,  provided  such  or  some  pro- 
tection be  continued  ;  and  moreover,  we  cannot 
allow  it,  unless  we  see  immediate  steps  taken  on 
your  part  to  carry  that  power  into  execution.  We 
must  s»e  on  the  part  of  the  landed  interest  a  gene- 
ral and  immediate  endeavour  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  we  exjjcct  that  every  measure 
having  this  for  its  object  will  be  sought  out  and 
encouraged  by  you.  'I  he  greatest  stickler  for  things 
as  they  are,  cannot,  Ithink,  objecfto  the  above  me- 
thod of  putting  the  question  ;  cannot  deny  that 
the  consumers,  being  more  numerous  than  the 
producers,  have  the  power,  if  they  properly  and 
justly  exert  it,  of  effecting  what  they  will  ;  and  he 
must  acknowledge  that,  whilst  he  fails  to  exert  all 
the  means  in  his  power,  to  comply  with  the  just 
demands  of  the  more  numerous  paity  in  the  state, 
he  ha?  no  right  to  bl;une  tlie  late  r  for  taking  more 
summary  steps  for  accomplishing  its  object,  that 
of  obtaining  a  more  abundant  supply  of  tood,  even 
if  those  steps  should  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  his 
interest. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  landed  interest  of  this 
country  is  in  the  situation  alluded  to  above ; 
whilst  denying  on  one  hand  the  right  of  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  food  at  the  cheapest  market,  it  does 
not,  on  the  other,  take  all  the  steps  in  its  power  to 
supply  that  food  cheaper  at  home.  'Jhat  the  agri- 
cultural interest  requires  protection  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  on  the  kind  and  degree  of  that  protec- 
tion I  have  given  an  opinion  in  a  former  article; 
but  for  what  is  this  protection  given  ?  Does  it  not 
imply  a  tacit  agreement  for  increased  growth  ? 
Undoubtedly  ;  because  it  excludes  foreign  compe- 
tition. I  may  he  told  that  production  on  a  limited 
extent  of  surface  cannot  keep  pace  with  an  unlim- 
ited increase  of  consumption.  Granted — but  be- 
fore the  argument  is  of  any  avail,  show  me  that 
cultivation  has  reached  its  limits. 

1  have  on  a  former  occasion  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  judicious  application  of  capital  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  this 


kingdom  would  enormously  increase  their  pro- 
duce ;  my  object  is  now  to  suggest  another  source 
of  supply,  in  the  application  of  capital  to  the  ex- 
isting uncultivated  or  waste  lands.  The  great 
obstacle  to  this,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  expense 
of  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  each  com- 
mon or  waste  grour.d  to  be  enclosed  :  the  remedy 
for  which  lies  in  obtaining  a  General  [Enclosure 
Act.  Here  then  is  a  stej)  which  the  landed  inter- 
est might  immediately  take,  to  shew  that  whilst 
seeking  to  keep  out  foreign  corn,  it  also  seeks  the 
means  of  increasing  the  home  growth.  Of  the 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  a  General  I^nclosure 
Bill,  there  can  belittle  doubt,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  a  measure  and  carrying  it  through  the 
Legislature,  would  come  with  peculiar  grace  at  the 
present  juncture  from  the  landed  interest.  The 
expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  deters  many 
parishes  from  attempting  an  enclosure  ;  in  fact 
in  some  cases  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land— a  late  enclosure,  in  a  parish  with 
which  I  am  connected,  cost  nearly  twenty-five 
pounds  per  acre  !— add  to  this  the  expenses  of 
levelling,  ditching,  draining,  and  claying,  and  the 
rent  will  be  hut  poor  interest  for  the  capital  thus 
added  to  the  original  value. 

I  imagine  there  would  he  but  little  opposition  to 
an  Enclosure  Bill.  It  should  enable  any  parish, 
upon  the  application  of  the  owners  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  property,  to  carry  their  wishes  into 
effect,  at  the  expense  only  of  the  commis.^-ioners  of 
apportionment.  The  new  enclosures  should  be  free 
for  four  years  from  tithes,  poor-rates,  and  other 
parish  charges. 

We  have  a  scarcity  of  corn — import  it!  Wc 
have  a  superabundance  of  labour—export  it  !  We 
have  vast  quantities  of  waste  land  requiring  that 
labour  to  enable  it  to  grow  corn— let  it  lie  idle  ! 
Ilatbcr,  say  I,  employ  the  money  proposed  to  be 
expended  in  emigration,  and  the  labourers,  the  ob- 
ject of  ilj  in  cultivating  those  waste  lands  which 
are  now  of  no  value  to  the  country  or  to  their  own- 
ers. The  numerous  applications  for  every  farm 
which  is  vacant  prove  that  there  would  be  no  want 
of  tenants  for  any  number  of  small  farms  thus  re- 
claimed ;  and  the  vast  quantity  of  labour  which 
they  would  at  first  require  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  those  districts  now  possessing  a  siiiplus  of 
hands;  and  how  much  better  thus  to  employ  it, 
than  to  feed  the  labourers  idle  at  home,  or  to  send 
them  to  raise  produce  where  there  is  no  market 
for  it.  If  the  money  which  has  been  expended  in 
emigration,  and  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  corn, 
during  tbe  last  four  years  alone,  had  been  devoted 
to  the  ])ermanent  improvement  of  old,  or  the  cul- 
tivation of  new  soils,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
have  rendered  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
J  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  sums  expended 
in  emigration  ;  but  there  was  admitted  for  home 
consumption  in 

.   Qrs. 
1838,  Foreign  Grain  and  flour  equal  to  1,834,453 

1839. 2,681,390 

1840, 2,436,665 

J841, 2,413,216 

9,365,724 

Nearly  ten  millions  of  quarters — for  which  little 
short  of  twenty  millions  sterling  has  been  paid  to 
the  exporting  countries.  With  such  a  drain  of 
gold,  is  it  a  wonder  that  our  exchanges  are  de- 
ranged ? — that  trade  and  commerce  are  crippled  .' 
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— that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  paralysed  ? 
— and  for  what  ?  To  buy  food  which  we  can, 
which  we  ought,  to  grow  at  home. 

With  sucli  a  proof  before  their  eyes  of  a  ready 
market  for  tlieir  produce,  can  the  owners  of  land 
hesitate  a  moment  in  applying  all  their  resources 
to  its  improvement?  With  land,  labour,  capital, 
and  never-failing  demand,  why  have  they  not  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  trade,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of 
supplying:  this  demand,  in  their  own  hands'! 
Why  have  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
charge  made  above — of  not  taking  all  the  steps 
in  their  power  to  supply  the  food  which  over 
population  requires  ?  There  ate  glorious  exam- 
ples (many  in  our  own  counties);  I  need  only 
name  one  — Lord  Leicester — but  why  arc  they  so 
few  ?  Influence,  ])olitical  influence,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  drawback  to  their  own,  to  their  coun- 
try's interest.  8u])pose  the  owner  of  a  large  es- 
tate requiring  imjirovemeiit,  with  t\\  enty  thousand 
pounds  to  spare,  and  an  adjoining  property  of  that 
value  in  the  market,  docs  he  hesitate  a  moment  to 
purchase  it,  altiiough  the  investment  will  pay  hiui 
only  three  or  three  and  a-half  per  cent.,  when  he 
might  readily  maKe  five  per  cent,  by  expending  it 
in  permanently  improving  the  land  he  already 
possesses,  with  equal  security,  although  with  no 
increase  of  influence.  In  ])roof  of  thi'*,  look  at  the 
statement  made  by  Lord  Ducic  the  other  day,  re- 
lative to  his  example  farm  at  Whitfield.  The  rent 
of  this  farm,  when  his  lordship  took  it  into  his 
own  hands,  was  200/.  per  acre  ;  he  has  since  laid 
out  o.^OOi.  in  jjermanent  improvements,  such  as 
building,  draining,  &c.  He  is  now  offered  .500/. 
per  aiiiiuin  for  it,  thus  obtaining  300^.  interest  for 
.HSOOZ.  invested,  equal  to  eight  per  cert! — thus 
greatly  benefiting  himself ;  and  how  has  he  bene- 
fited the  community  .'  Why,  an  amazing  increase 
of  corn  and  meat  raised  oft"  the  farm — more  than 
doubling"  the  produce  of  corn  and  roots  off  the 
land  pievi.aisly  in  tillage — breaking  up.  a  large 
portion  of  the  farm  not  bclorc  cultiviited,  and  yet 
Ivceping  thirty-one  beasts  and  one  hundred  sheep, 
where  sixty  head  of  cattle  and  a  few  pigs  only 
were  previously  to  be  found.  The  example  speaks 
volumes  :  and  for  what  was  it  instituted  .'  Ilis 
lordship  shall  tell  us:  — 

''I  did  not  establish  Whitfield  farm  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  enlightened  agricdturist ;  neither  did  1 
consider  when  I  undctook  to  drain  a  large  portion 
of  the  land,  that  1  was  giving  an  example  to  the 
renting  farmer;  or  men  without  capital  ;  but  I  in- 
tended to  give  an  example  to  the  neighbouring 
landlords.  I  wished  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  the  proper  application  of  rapital  ;  I  wished 
to  shew  them  that  they  would  secure  a  much 
larger  return  by  such  improvements,  than  they 
could  derive  from  buying  railway  shares." 

If  any  one  thinks  that  I  have  unjustly  accused 
the  landed  interest  of  not  performing  their  share 
of  the  contract  which  the  protection  granted  them 
by  the  corn  laws,  in  my  opinion,  demands,  viz. — 
"  using  all  their  endeavours  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  encouraging  every  measuic 
having  that  for  its  object,"  I  point  to  Lord  Da- 
de's example,  and  say,  that  this  splendid  exception 
proves  my  case.  To  those  who  have  the  means,  I 
say,  go  and  do  likewise  ;  those  who  have  not,  have 
at  least  influence,  which  they  may  exert  to  obtain 
"an  act  for  enclosing  all  the  waste  lands  in  the 
United  Kingdom.''  Rustjcus. 


ON   THE   PREVAILING   DISTEM- 
PER AMONG  CATTLE. 

BV   HUGH  FERGUSON,  V.  S. 

Member  of  the  London  Veterinary  College,  Fellow  of 
the  Colleges  of  Alfort,  Paris,  Lyons,  Tolouse,  and 
Naples,  Corres]]ondlnff  Member  for,  and  Honorary 
Felloiv  of,  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don ,  Sj'c. 

A  period  of  nearly  three  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  firs-t  appearance  in  this  country  of  a  peculiar 
epizootic  among  horned  cattle,  the  chief  chaiac- 
teiistic  of  which  was  a  pustular  aflectiou  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  feet.  Previous  to  being  observed 
in  Ireland,  it  had  existed  fcr  some  short  lime  in 
the  sister  island — England,  to  which,  liLe  many 
epidemic  diseases  of  the  human  species,  it  had 
travelled  from  the  far  east  by  a  rather  circuitous 
route,  traversing  both  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean, 
and  then  committing  sad  devastation  among  the 
herds  of  cattle  in  Spain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Prussia, 
before  it  became  the  unwelcome  visitor  of  the 
British  islands.  Fortunately,  this  disease  was 
short  in  its  sojourn,  mild  in  its  effects,  and  ex- 
tremely easy  of  treatment,  especially  in  cattle  ; 
yielding  to  the  simplest  remedies,  and  often  to 
the  unassisted  efforts  of  natuic.  The  property  of 
its  being  caj)able  of  being  imparted  in  a  mild  form 
to  sound  animals  by  inoculation,  was  a  fact  which 
I  discovered  while  attached  to  one  of  the  Conti- 
nental Veterinary  Schools.  It  proved  a  means 
(wbci-c  the  expedient  was  had  lecourse  to)  of 
guarding  against  those  immense  losses  which 
invariably  befel  to  sheep  farmers,  where  it 
attacked  their  flocks  during  the  lambing  season. 
Like  the  small  pox,  in  the  human  Bubjfct, 
ruminants  were  scarcely  ever  attacked  a 
second  lime  with  the  pustular  distemper.  There- 
fore, by  inoculating  the  ewes  some  time  before  the 
lambing  season,  the  disease  was  favourably  passed 
over  before  tiiat  period  arrived  when  any  infectious 
derangement  in  the  mother  generally  proved  fatal  to 
her  offspring.  Unfortunately,  althougli  the  pustular 
disease  was  so  mild  in  its  effects  on  every  descrip- 
tion of  animal  it  attacked,  lambs  excepted,  it  was 
in  all  countries  which  it  visited,  merely  the  pre- 
cursor of  one  of  the  most  fatal  forms  of  distemjier 
that  has  been  knour.  to  exist  within  the  present 
memory  of  man.  The  distemper  to  which  I  allude 
is  that  which  at  present  reigns  with  sad  mortality 
through  almost  every  county  in  Ireland.  It  has 
now  been  in  this  island  nearly  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  the  fatality  among  neat  cattle 
has  been,  in  a  proportion  of  twenty  to  one,  greater 
than  at  any  former  period. 

The  present  form  of  distemper,  unlike  the  pus- 
tular one  which  preceded  it,  is  neither  infectious  or 
contagious.  Its  principal  seat  is  in  the  organs  of 
respiration,  particularly  the  lungs,  their  covering, 
the  lining  of  the  ribs,  and  the  membrane  lining  the 
numerous  divisions  of  the  wiud-pipe  which  con- 
vey the  air  to  the  different  parts  of  the  lungs 
(lights)  in  breathing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
lungs  are  affected  is  not  similar  to  any  other  af- 
fection hitherto  known.  The  disease  seems  first 
to  commence  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air 
tubes  and  cells  forming  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
lungs.    iDflammation  is  set  up  in  this  meuibrane, 
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and  instead  of  its  increased  secretion  being  of  a 
mucous  cliaracter, such  as  man  "spits" or  "  couglis 
up"  when  affected  with  a  severe  "cohl,"  it  be- 
comes changed  to  a  plastic  or  adhesive  character, 
being  formed  from  that  portion  of  the  blood  called 
its  lymph,  or  the  matter  with  which  nature  \)iin- 
cipally  forms  new  parts  and  repairs  any  losses  that 
may  occur  to  the  frame.  This  lymph,  when  it  be- 
comes secreted  in  the  air  tubes  and  cells  of  the 
lungs,  remains  there,  from  its  adhesive  or  plastic 
qualities  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  parts  so  very 
strongly  that  the  animal  cannot  expel  it  in  the 
same  manner^by  coughing,  as  she  would  dislodge 
an  accumulation  of  mucous  from  the  bronchia. 
Generally  only  the  lungs  of  one  side  of  the  chest 
arc  at  first  affected.  If  those  of  both  sides  arc 
attacked  at  the  same  time,  death  shortly  takes 
place  from  suffocation.  Lymph  becomes  deposited 
also  in  the  other  parts  which  1  have  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  disease,  especially  the  fabric  of  which 
the  lungs  are  composed.  In  some  cases  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  on  one  or  both  sides,  is  tilled 
with  water;  when  this  happens  the  case  is  almost 
liopeless.  The  exciting  cause  of  all  these  changes, 
and  of  every  epidemic  or  epizootic  disease,  ap- 
pears to  rest  in  some  peculiar  state  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere. Yet  of  what  this  peculiarity  consists  wo 
have,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  means  of 
deciding.  We  cannot,  by  the  most  minute  analy- 
sis, detect  the  slightest  dilferencc  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  air  in  which  we  well  know,  from  de- 
ductive reasoning,  the  subtle  poison  lurks- -of 
which,  perhaps, man,  with  all  his  powers  of  inves- 
tigation, even  strengthened  by  future  discoveries, 
will  never  be  able  to  take  cogniz^ince — exccjjting 
through  the  medium  of  the  disastrous  effects  which 
it  produces,  not  alone  on  those  animals  that  he 
has  made  subservient  to  his  use  by  domestication, 
but  also  on  himself.  To  some  this  may  appear  an 
object  of  wonder,  when  they  consider  the  great 
and  wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in 
the  scicnee  of  chemistryl  But  is  it  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  fact  of  the  air  of  a  chamber  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  perfume  ('musk  for  example) 
of  which  we  are  made  immediately  aware  by  our 
sense  of  smelling,  evading  the  detection  of  any 
addition  to  its  usual  component  ?  If  a  quantity  of 
musk  be  weighed  after  its  having  remained  for 
years  in  an  apartment,  it  will  not  be  found  to  have 
lost  any  appreciable  quantity  of  its  original  weight, 
although  the  air  of  the  chamber  will  have  been 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  perfume  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  time  which  the  musk  may  have 
remained  in  it.  The  ablest  chemist  cannot  detect 
theexistenceof  the  particles  of  perfume  in  the  air 
through  the  medium  of  any  other  analysis  than  the 
test  with  which  he  is  supplied  by  bountiful  nature, 
namely — his  nose.  This  fact  is  offered  as  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  the  superiority  sometimes  evinced 
by  the  powers  of  instinctive  nature  over  those  re- 
sulting from  an  artificial  acquirement.  In  the 
same  manner  the  miasma  or  poison  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  detected  by  its  producing  specific  effects 
on  different  organs  and  tissues  of  the  living  frame. 
Granting  the  position,  that  the  exciting  causes  of 
some  epizootic  and  epidemic  diseases  rest  in  the 
air  by  which  those  affected  are  surrounded,  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself — how  does  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  produce  its  effects?  Is  it  by 
coming  merely  in  contact  with  the  part  affected, 
or  is  it  through  the  medium  of  respiration  that 
the  blood  becomes  affected,  and  then  in  its  circu- 
lation disseminates  the  noxious  principle  it  received 


from  the  air  throughout  the  entire  system,  to  ex- 
ert itself  on  the  different  parts  susceptible  of  its 
action?  By  those  unacquainted  with  the  science 
of  medicine  it  may  be  asked — what  is  the  reason 
that  every  portion  of  the  animal  is  not  affected,  all 
parts  being  supplied  with  the  same  blood,  every 
drop  of  which,  according  to  the  explanation  just 
given,  musfhave  been  equally  impregnated  with  the 
noxious  principle  as  it  passed  through  the  lungs 
in  the  function  of  respiration?  This  question,  I 
apprehend,  is  one  of  mucli  easier  solution  than 
may  be  possibly  imagined.  It  is  fully  answered  by 
admitting  that  for  anything  to  he  acted  upon  by 
an  agent  it  requires  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
susceptibility.  Thus,  if  half-a-dozen  sticks  of  seal- 
ing-wax were  placed  beside  each  other,  one  or 
more  of  them  being  heated,  and  then  all  the  six  ex- 
posed to  pressure,  by  passing  a  roller  having  a  pat- 
tern cut  on  ito\'cr  thein,  it  will  be  found  that  only 
those  that  have  been  rendered  susceptible  by  heat 
will  leceive  the  impression,  although  they  all  have 
been  exj)osed  to  the  same  degree  of  pressure.  The 
same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  animal  frame, 
which  is  a  most  comi)licatcd  piece  of  mechanism, 
comp')sed  of  a  variety  of  parts  having  different 
characters  and  degrees  of  susceptibility.  The 
subject  admits  of  a  still  morescientihc  explanation. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  tlie  cause  of  epizoo- 
tic disease  is  generally  an  rcrial  poison.  It  being 
a  poison  of  this  character  we  can  recognize  it  only 
through  the  medium  of  its  effects;  nevertheless, 
in  this  instance,  satisfactory  deductions  can  be 
drawn  from  analogical  reasoning.  There  are  many 
tangible  forms  of  poison,  which,  no  matter  how- 
taken  into  the  system  when  destructive  to  life, 
produce  the  same  specific  eifects  upon  certain 
])arts.  Arsenic,  when  applied  even  to  the  external 
surface  with  fatal  effect  causes  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  stomach.  Tartar-emetic,  when 
injected  into  the  veins,  excites  most  violent 
vomition,  an  effect  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  from  itj  being  administered  internally. 
These  facts  clcaily  jirove  the  extraordinary  sus- 
ceptibility of  some  parts  to  be  acted  upon  by  cer- 
tain agents.  With  respect  to  epidemic  and  epizoo- 
tic diseases,  to  use  a  chemical  term,  there  are  some 
parts  of  the  frame  which  have  a  much  greater 
affinity  for  the  diseasing  principle  than  others, 
the  product  resulting  from  their  combination  being 
the  disease.  This  mode  of  explanation,  although 
extremely  figurative,  is  yet  the  most  expressive 
thatsuggests  itself  to  ray  imagination. 

Veterinary  Instdution, 
26,  Denzille-stieet,  Dublin. 

(To  he  coiUinued.) 


'i'HE  TURNIP  FLY. -It  may  appear  somewhat 
remarkable,  but  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  rabbits  wiiich 
are  in  the  habit  of  feednig'  upon  field  turnips  which  are 
affected  by  the  turnip  fly,  contract  a  vermicular  dis- 
order, which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
most  accurate  observer  ol  nature.  The  worm  g'cnerated 
by  the  fly,  wiiich  is  a  tanlhredo,  must  it  would  seem,  be 
deposited  in  the  sliape  of  ova  in  the  plant,  and  in  that 
form  be  taken  into  the  animal's  stomach.  The  writer 
of  this,  when  residing  at  Shipton  Bellinger,  near 
Andover,  had  a  very  fair  opportunity  of  investigating 
this  fact.  There  was  a  belt  of  furze  of  about  five  acres 
which  verged  upon  a  turnip  field,  tiie  latter  being  ex- 
ceedingly troubled  with  the  turnip  fly.  This  furze  was 
a  warren  for  rabbits,  and  not  one  coney  out  of  some 
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scores  tlial  he  killed  from  time  to  time  was  exempt  from 
tliese  "  vermiculi,"  which  bad  in  many  instances  eaten 
Iheir  way  into  the  hepatic  lobes  of  the  creature,  proving 
ultimately  thereby  destructive  to  many  of  ibem  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year.  The  worm  is  a  sliort  wiiite 
flat  worm,  about  half  an  inch  in  lengrtli,  and  there  are 
in  some  cases  nine  or  more  of  these  intestinal  enemies 
to  be  detected  in  the  liver  of  one  animal.    In  other 


spots  the  rabbits  after  being  shot  were  found  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  the  above  malady.  How  far  sheep 
may  be  affected  in  feeding  upon  a  similar  vitiated  diet, 
the  writer  has  never  been  curious  enouiih  to  inquire, 
but  an  inference  may  be  diHwn  from  wli;it  he  hasstalcd 
in  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  which  may  upon  invpeetion  be 
found  to  apply  to  the  former  animah  as  the  latter  is  ex- 
ceedingly liable  at  seasons  to  hepatic  ailments. — Tmes. 


LIVERPOOL,  September  1. 


l"he  following  tabular  statement  will  be  found  to 
exhibit  the  quantilies  of  Wheat,  Flour,  Oats,  and  Oat- 
meal imported  into  Liverpool  during  each  of  the  lait 
twelve  years — the  year  being  eonsidered  to  terminate, 
as  respects  the  corn  trade,  with  the  month  of  August; — 
the  several  quantities  ol  foreign  Wheat,  Flour,  and  Oats 


which,  by  payment  of  duties,  have  been  released  for 
home  consumption  ;  the  stocks,  free  and  in  bond  ;  and 
the  range  of  prices  at  the  close  of  each  leim  of  the 
series.  'J"he  free  slocks  are  as  deduced  from  careful 
estimate*  ;  thoM;  iti  bond  as  made  up  from  the  Customs' 
daily  Bill  af  Entry. 
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Averagre  of  twelve  years'  imports  endingf  with  August, 
1841  :— Barley,  British,  56,187  qrs. ;  Foreign,  4,542 
qrs.  Rye,  British,  1,071  qr?. ;  Foreign,  4,406  qrs. 
Bean?!,  British,  19,216  qrs. ;  Foreign,  31,957  qrs.  Peas, 
British,  3,754  qrs.;  Colonial,  4,576  qrs.;  Foreign, 
17,173  qrs.    Malt,  British,  79,901  qrs. 

Imports  for  twelve  months,  ending  August  31, 1842  : 
—Barley,  British,  39,3c0  qrs.;  Foreign,  20,967  qrs. 
Rye,  British,  1,050  qrs. ;  Foreign,  820  qrs.  Bean*, 
British,  12,450  qrs. ;  Foreign,  49,751  qrs.  Peas,  British, 
2,850  qrs. ;  Colonial,  17,368  qrs.;  Foreign,  26,406  qrs. 
Malt,  British,  61,896  qrs. 

Stocks,  free,  on  August  31, 1842 :-  Barley, 2,000  qrs. ; 
Rye,  500  qrs.  ;  Beans,  10,000  qrs. ;  Peas,  7,OuO  qrs. 

Stocks,  in  bond,  August  31,  1842:— Barley,  9,155 
qrs. ;  Rye,  172  qrs. ;  Beans,  33,938  qrs. ;  Peas, 
17,274  qrs. 

On  examination  of  the  above  details  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  our  stock  of  free  Wheat  on  the  31st  ultimo 
(augmented  by  the  release  during  the  month  of  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  in  the  port— say  443,541  qrs.) 
amounted  to  380,000  qrs.,  or  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  held, both  free  and  in  bond,  at  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  nearly  100,000  qrs.  above 
the  largest  stock  held  at  the  close  of  any  previous  terra 
of  the  given  series,  namely,  that  of  the  31st  August, 
1836,  when  there  were  free  140,000,  and  in  bond  140,713 

•  In  the  columns  containing  double  rows  of  prices,  tlie 
upper  row  is  the  range  for  Englisli  produce  (including  under 
tlie  denomination,  Welch,  Scotth,  and  Manx),  tlie  under  row 
gives  the  range  for  Irish  Wiieat.  The  prices  for  British  Oats 
and  Oatmeal  refer  exclusively  to  Irish. 

Of  the  Wheat  and  Flour  entered  in  the  exported  foreign 
column,  (marked  tlmsi-,)the  whole  of  the  Wheat  and  nearly 
one-third  of  the  Flour  were  sent  under  bond  to  Ireland  and 
Coastwise. 


qrs.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  present  excess  of  stock  is  peculiar  to  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  it  being  uniyersally  admitted  that  the 
growers  meet  the  new  crop  with  much  less  than  the.r 
usual  quantity  of  old  corn  :  and  further;  the  ran^x  of 
prices  on  the  31st  ultimo— 25  to  32  per  cent,  below  the 
currency  at  the  end  of  August,  1841— is  lower  than  that 
on  any  corresponding  period  since  the  year  1835-6, 
which  had  been  preceded  by  three  years  of  abundant 
production.  Of  Flour  it  is  estimated  the  month  closed 
with  a  stock  of  1,000  sacks  only  of  home  manufacture, 
and  150,000  brls.  of  foreign  and  colonial— bearing  a 
value  22  to  29  per  cent,  below  the  prices  current  for  the 
same  articles  on  the  31st  August,  1841.  Referring 
again  to  the  tabular  statement  we  will  find  a  very  ma- 
terial diminution  in  our  receipts  of  British  produce, 
arising  in  some  measure  doubtless  from  the  deficient 
growth  of  the  last  few  years,  but  to  be  attributed  in  a 
greater  degree,  we  think,  to  the  fact  of  increased  con- 
sumption of  bread  stuffs  by  our  countrymen  on  the 
Sister  Inland.  The  imports  of  Wheat  thence  for  the 
past  year  amount  only  to  88,473  qrs.  against  a  draught 
of  38,650  qrs.  of  foreign  from  this  port. 

The  comparatively  low  prices  already  alluded  to  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  speculators,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
country  millers,  we  have  latterly  had  more  extensive 
transactions  in  Wheat  than  for  some  lime  previous: 
within  the  last  fortnight  numerous  cargoes  have  beea 
taken  to  hold  over,  several  thousand  quarters  have 
passed  into  the  interior,  and  the  town  and  local  millers 
have  also  purchased  more  freely.  Quoting  from  the 
latest  sales,  high  mixed  and  white  runs  of  Danzig  Wheat 
rate  at  8s.  to  8s.  6d.,  good  mixed  at  7s.  3d.  to  7s.  6d., 
middling  at  7s.  to  7s.  2d.,  Lower  Baltic  red  at  6s,9d.to 
7s.  9d.,  American  and  Canadian  at  6s.  lOd.  to  8s., 
Ancona  at  6s.  4d.  to  6s.  6d.,  Polish  Odessa  at  similar 
prices,  common  Odessa  soft  at  6s. ;  some  Egyptian  has 
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been  sold  at  5s.  to  5s.  3d. ;  Enfrlish  white  may  be  noted 
as  worth  7s.  lOd.  to  8s.  fid.,  red  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  9d.,  Irish 
from  5s.  to  6s.  6 1.  per  70  lbs.  Of  new  Wheat  only  two 
or  three  small  parcels  of  Irish  have  yet  appeared;  the 
quality  in  general  good,  in  one  or  two  cases  very  fine; 
they  have  brought  ds.  9d.  to  7s.  4d.  per  70  lbs.  Flour 
has  recently  met  increased  demand  ;  Canadian  has  sold 
in  quantity  at  26s.  to  27s.,  United  States  at  28s.  to  28s. 
6d.  per  brl.  Of  home  manufacture  it  will  have  been 
observed  the  quantity  on  the  market  is  nominal— the 
quotations  for  it  range  from  405.  to  44s.  per  sack. 

Our  vend  for  Oats  has  been  confined  within  narrow 
limits,  but  we  meet  the  new  crop  with  a  very  small  tree 
stock  (stated  at  3,000  qrs.)  and  with  prices  20  to  24  per 
cent,  below  those  current  twelve  months  ago :  Irish  have 
recently  been  sold  at  2s.  5d.  to  2s.9ii.  as  in  quality,  free 
foreign  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  45  lbs.  The  quantity  of  old 
Meal  remaining  is  also  light;  Irish  is  worth  22s.  to  235., 
Canadian  21s.  to  22s.  per  240  lbs.  A  few  small  lots  of 
Irish  new  Oats  and  Oatmeal  have  appeared,  the  former 
have  sold  at  3s.  to  3s.  Id.  per  45  lbs.,  the  latter  at  26s. 
to  28s.  per  load. 

The  quantity  of  free  Barley  remaining  over  is  small, 
but  of  foreign  there  are  in  bond  9,155  qrs.— consisting 
principally  of  light  grinding  qualities,  whicli  are  worth 
duty-paid  from  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  per  60  lbs.  A  little  Irish 
new  Bere  has  been  sold  at  3s.  3d.  per  60  lbs.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  and  in  the  early  part  of  June  last  a 
demand  for  Ireland  took  off  several  parcels  of  Indian 
Corn,  and  put  up  prices  of  that  article  several  shillings 
per  qr.,  as  high  as  47s.  was  paid;  it  has  since  been 
almost  totally  neglected,  and  may  now  be  bought  at 
34s.  to  36s.  per  480  lbs.  There  has  throughout  the 
season  been  a  fair  sale  for  Malt ;  the  present  rates  for 
best  English  are  54s.  to  56$.  per  imp.  qr. 

The  year's  receipts  of  home-produced  Beans,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  much  below  the  averageof  those  of  the 
preceding  twelve  seasons,  but  we  have  had  a  release  of 
53,900  qrs.  of  foreign— principally  in  October  last,  when 
50,896  qrs.  were  taken  out  of  bond  at  the  duty  of  3$.  6d. 
per  qr.— and  the  market  has  thus  been  kept  abundantly 
stocked.  Of  this  supply  Egyptian  formed  the  great 
bulk;  they  may  now  be  bought  at  28s.  per  480 lbs. : 
the  best  foreign,  European,  are  offering  at  35s.  to  36s., 
English  at  35s.  to  37s.  per  imp.  qr.  No  new  have  yet 
appeared.  In  addition  to  17,368  qrs.  of  Peas  from 
Canada,  16,246  qrs.  of  foreign  have  been  brought  upon 
the  free  market  during  the  season  ;  the  supply  thus  de- 
rived has  exceeded  the  demand  ;  latterly  indeed  there 
has  been  little  or  no  inquiry  except  for  grinding  pur- 
poses, and  the  best  Danzig  boilers  have  receded  in  value 
6s.  per  qr. — they  may  now  be  bought  at  32s.  to  34s., 
Canadian  at  30s.  to  31s.  per  qr. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  recent  serious  decline  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce  in  this  country— whether  the  prospect  of  a 
good  crop,  or  the  change  in  the  corn  laws,  or  these 
combined— it  has  been  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
rapid  that  we  have  experienced  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that  prices  have 
for  the  present  reached  their  minimum.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  present  harvest ;  the  Wheat  plant 
upon  strong  lands  is  reported  to  have  proved  thin  under 
the  sickle,  but  the  yield  from  the  straw  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  usual ;  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  certainly 
good,  the  colour  bright,  and  the  weight  unusually 
heavy.  In  speculating  as  to  the  future  course  of  the 
trade,  we  must  keep  in  view  that  the  reduction  in  the 
scale  for  the  regulation  of  the  duties  must  lessen  the 
value  of  home  produce  by  at  least  the  amount  of  that 
reduction.  Joshua  Walmsley  and  Co. 


We  omitted  to  notice  in  our  report  of  the  pro- 
ceediiii^s  of  the  Riclimond  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, that  amongst  the  other  implemeiits  purchased 
for  the  service  of  the  Society,  was  "  Crosskill's 
patent  clod-crusher,"  an  implement  now  in  very 
great  use,  and  highly  approved. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

OF  PJ.OUGHING. 
Why  is  it  that  my  tenants  put  four  horses  in  a 
plough,  which  does  no  more  work  than  the  Scotch 
plough  with  two  horses?  Why  are  two  wheels  and 
two  men  employed  to  steady  and  drive,  when  one 
man  holding  and  driving  a  plough  without  wheels 
does  the  work  more  eflSciently  1  Why  is  the  land 
not  oftener  ploughed  and  harrowed — more  thoroughly 
pulverized?  Can  we  not  by  taking  two  horses  and 
a  man  from  each  four-horsed  plough,  set  a-going  ad- 
ditional implements  to  perform  additional  work  ? 


OF  MANURING. 
Why  are  the  crops  of  my  light  lands  so  feeble? 
Is  there  no  more  manure  than  we  have  got?  Why 
do  my  tenants  contrive  to  get  all  the  liquids  drained 
off  the  farm-yaid,  and  carried  away  to  the  nearest 
ditch  that  can  receive  and  waste  them  ?  Would  the 
liquid  not  be  a  powerful  stimulant  to  those  fields 
with  the  light  soil  and  the  feeblo  crops  ?  Why  don't 
they  grow  winter  food  to  feed  cattle  for  the  market, 
and  carry  all  the  manure  of  the  cattle  to  the  fields  ? 
When  they  g-ather  the  manure  together,  why  do  they 
always  lay  it  up  in  a  heap  to  dry  and  lose  its  strength, 
instead  of  confining  it  in  a  pit  to  ferment  and  gain 
strength  ?  Why  do  they  spread  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  lies  withered  for  weeks,  in- 
stead of  instantly  ploughing  it  into  the  soil  while  it 
yet  retains  its  power  of  f^^rtilizing  ?  Are  we  not 
surrounded  by  some  other  agencies,  which  a  know- 
ledge of  practical  chemistry  might  enable  us  to  apply? 
in  addition  to  the  farm-yard  manure? 

OF  CLEARING  THE  LAND. 
Why  are  the  crops  of  my  tenants  choked  up  with 
weeds?  Were  we  to  employ  some  of  our  workhouse 
poor  in  the  fields,  would  not  our  foulness  be  less  as 
well  as  our  poor  rates?  Should  we  not  give  con- 
stant work  to  our  half-employed  labourers,  by  drain- 
ing our  wet  lands,  working  the  subsoil  by  plough  or 
trench,  cultivating  good  fences,  feeding  cattle  at  the 
stall,  to  economise  the  grass  in  summer,  and  aug- 
ment the  manure  ?  Could  we  not  raise  good  turnips, 
instead  of  these  famine-struck  patches  we  see  every- 
where around  ?  Could  we  not  feed  more  cattle  by 
them  in  winter,  employ  more  people  at  turnip  hoe- 
ing, who  would  eat  more  food,  and  being  more  com- 
fortable at  home,  acquire  more  steady  and  sober 
habits?  Has  it  not  been  already  demonstrated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  by  cultivating  tur- 
nips, especially  on  light  soils,  we  need  never  let  a 
field  lie  in  fallow  ? 


OF  harvest-work; 

Why  do  my  tenants  cut  their  crops  wifli  the 
scythe,  rake  the  grain  together,  and  load  it  on  wag- 
gons like  so  much  loose  straw  ?  Why  do  they  not 
get  more  hands — from  the  union  at  Marlow,  if  they 
cannot  get  them  any  where  else — and  bind  the  corn 
in  sheaves,  and  not  have  every  field  and  road  strewed 
with  it  in  this  wasteful  way  ?  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  people  to  reap  it  with  sickles,  can  we  not  get 
as  many  as  will  take  it  up  carefully  after  the  scythes , 
instead  of  tossing  it  to  and  fro  in  that  manner  with 
hay-rakes,  knocking  out  and  leaving  irrecoverably 
behind  them  double  as  much  as  was  sown  for  seed  ? 


OF  THRASHING. 
Why  do  we  'still  throughout  this    county,  and 
nearly  all  England,  continue  to  thrash  with  thetedi; 
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ous,  profitless  flail  ?  Why  have  we  not  a  machine 
to  be  moved  by  horses,  wind,  water,  or  steam  I 
Uavo  we  not  read  in  the  Encyclopaedias  (Brewster's, 
Loudon's),  and  every  other  instructive  work  on  agri- 
Culture,  the  virtues  of  a  thrasliino^  niiichine  ^ — namely, 
that  "  from  the  superiority  of  this  mode,  l-20th  part 
injre  of  com  is  gained  from  the  same  quantity  of 
straw  than  by  the  use  of  the  flail  ;"  that  "  the  work 
is  done  more  expeditiously  ;"  that  "  pilfering  is 
avoided  ;"  that  "  the  grain  is  less  subject  to  in- 
jury ;"  that  "seed  corn  can  be  procured  without 
diflScuUy  from  the  new  crops  for  those  to  bo  sown  ;" 
that  "  the  market  may  be  supplied  with  grain  more 
quickly  in  time  of  scarcity;"  that  "  straw  softened 
by  the  mill  is  more  useful  for  feeding  cattle  ;"  that 
"  if  a  rick  of  grain  be  heated,  it  may  be  tiirashed  in 
a  day,  and  the  grain,  if  kiln-dried,  will  be  pre- 
served, and  rendered  fit  for  use;"  tliat  "by  the 
same  machine  the  grain  may  be  separated  from  the 
chaff  and  small  seeds,  as  well  as  from  tJie  straw  ;'' 
that  "  the  thrashing  mill  lesssns  the  injury  from 
smutty  grain,  the  balls  of  smut  not  being  broken  as 
when  struck  by  the  flail  ;"  and  that,  "  were  thrash- 
ing-mills used  in  every  farm  in  the  United  King- 
dom, we  should  have  the  prodigious  saving  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  sterling,''  as  computed  and  well 
authenticated  by  practical  men,  in  the  following 
figures: — 

Number  of  acres  cultivated 8,000,000 

Average  produce  in  (juarters     24,000,000 

One-tweniieth    saved     by    thrashing- 
mill  instead  of  flail     .' 1,200,000 

Value  of  that  at  403.  per  qr £2,400,000 

Saved   in  labour  one  shilling   per  qr. 

— a  moderate  estimate    1,200,000 

Total £3,600,000 

HAY-MAKINti. 
Is  there  nothing  else  to  be  done  with  the  land  tiian 
to  let  so  much  of  it  lie  in  grass,  and  take  profitless 
crops  of  hay  (rom  it  1 


was  then  covered  closely  down,  and  left  till  the 
morning.  On  (he  following  day  the  copper  was 
emptied  of  i!  J  contents,  which  consisted  of  a  thick 
jelly,  which  could  only  be  taken  oiit  with  a  shovel. 
With  this  the  pigs  were  fud,  and  the  effect  was 
what  I  have  stai.  !  a'ojve. 

As  to  the  economy  of  the  plan,  that  must  be  a 
matter  of  calculation,  and  must  depend  upon  the 
price,  togetiier  with  the  relative  quantity  of  nutri- 
ment contained  in  the  rice,  compared  with  those  of 
barley-me;d,  potatoes,  peas,  &c.,  though  I  believe 
but  few  amateurs  will  fat  their  i>ork  upon  the  latter. 
Probnbly  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rice  jelly  and 
mashed  potatoes  would  make  excellent  food.  In 
fatting  pigs  in  a  small  way  there  is  one  circum- 
stance worthy  of  attention,  that  is,  it  is  adviseable 
to  put  up  two  together,  one  larger  and  forwarder 
than  the  other.  The  master  pig  will  appropriate  to 
himself  the  choicest  parts  of  the  food,  and  leave  the 
refuse  for  his  partner,  and  thus  between  them  both 
they  will  "  lick  the  platter  clean." 
1  am.  Sir,  yours, 

Sept.  6lh,  1842.  J.  B.  K.  Z. 


ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES. 

ON  FEEDING  PIGS  ON  RICE. 
Sir, — A  correspondent  enquires  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  afford  him  information  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  rice  for  fatting  pigs.  As  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  this,  1  am  desirous  of  furnishing  him 
with  the  results.  Several  years  ago  I  was  resident 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
had  a  few  acres  of  grass  land.  I  had  too  a  friend, 
a  London  merchant,  within  three  or  four  miles,  who 
likewise  was  a  fancy  farmer,  and  we  used  to  pride 
ourselves  upon  the  excellence  of  the  breeds  of  our 
respective  stocks,  and  our  mode  of  feeding.  Wo 
purchased,  I  think  iiom  the  Government  stores, 
several  tons  of  damaged  rice  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
with  this  we  fatted  our  pigs  ;  and  such  pork  I  never 
saw  either  before  or  since.  The  fat,  instead  of 
being  loose  and  porous,  as  it  frequently  is,  was  as 
firm  and  solid  as  the  lean,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
meat  altogether  very  superior.  The  way  in  which 
the  rice  was  prepared  for  food  was  this.  My  copper 
held  forty  gallons.  In  the  afternoon  this  was  filled, 
or  nearly  so,  with  water  ;  as  soon  as  the  water 
boiled  the  fire  was  raked  out,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  two  pails  full  of  rice  shot  in ;  the  whole 


DRAINING. 
"  A  Landed  Proprietor,"  who  dates  from  Glasgow, 
June  24th,  and  inquires  about  the  Agricultural 
Drainage  Act,  is  informed  that  the  act  is  entitled 
"  An  Act  to  enable  the  owners  of  settled  estates  to 
defray  the  expense  of  draining  the  same  by  way  of 
mortgage."  It  is  3  and  4  Vic.  55  c.  We  have  seen 
the  prospectus  of  an  agricultural  drainage  institu- 
tion proposed  to  be  established  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  is  considered  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  large  resources  of  such  an  institution, 
and  its  combination  of  talent  and  practical  skill,  it 
will  hold  out  to  landowners  and  lessees  such  a 
guarantee  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work  as, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  must  prove  fully 
satisfactory.  The  same  causes  will  also  be  effectual 
in  the  removal  of  other  ot)Stacles,  and  the  utility  of 
draining  he  developed  and  greatly  accelerated  ;  and 
thus  pecuniary  and  other  advantages  will  be  presently 
realized,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  obtained  in 
the  lapse  of  centuries.  If  ''  A  Landed  Proprietor'' 
will  favour  us  with  his  name  and  address,  we  shall 
be  happy  to  afford  him  any  further  information  he 
may  requite. 

Sin, — In  your  paper  of  the  29th,  a  correspondent 
wishes  for  information  on  the  culture  of  mossy  peat, 
or  fen  land.  Peas,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  not  a 
suitable  crop  ;  as  fen  land  (alias  peat  or  moss)  is  much 
inclined  to  iveeds,  they  would  soon  smother  the  Peas 
and  spoil  the  crop. 

The  first  principle  of  culture  is  drainage.  When 
drained,  pare  and  burn,  then  give  it  a  good  dressing 
of  clay  or  golt ;  then  plough  it  and  sow  with  turnips 
or  coleseed;  sheep-feed  it  all  the  winter;  in  the 
spring  sow  it  with  oats,  ploughed  in  with  a  thin 
furrow  ;  then  well  trample  with  sheep  first,  after- 
wards with  horses  ;  then  level  with  a  heavy  roller 
or  presser.  The  second  crop  should  be  wheat  :  then 
plough  the  old  stubbles,  harrow  them,  and  burn  the 
rubbish  quite  clean  off"^  plough  the  seed  furrow, 
sow  the  wheat  thereon,  and  trample  it  in  with  sheep 
till  it  is  quite  solid,  then  with  horses  until  it  is  as 
hard  as  a  path.  For  the  next  and  last  crop,  barley, 
it  must  be  ploughed  deep,  so  as  to  bring  up  an  inch 
or  more  of  peat  to  the  surface,  which  will,  after  it 
is  harrowed  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  action  of 
the  atmospherical  air  thereon,  become  active  soil, 
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and  by  that  means  you  will  keep  your  depth  of 
staple.  Let  it  be  trampled  in  ns  above,  after  the 
barley  and  seeds,  with  which  it  is  laid  down,  are 
sown  (seeds — 2  bushels  of  rye-gr-iss,  14  of  Dutch 
clover,  and  7  of  red  clover  per  acre).  If  conve- 
nient, feed  it  for  tvvo  or  three  years  ;  load  it  well 
■with  stock,  for  the  more  solid  it  is  the  better  it  will 
crop.  Sward  must  not  be  mere  than  three  years 
old,  then  pare  it,  and  burn,&c.,  as  above. 

Av  Ex-Hu.vriNGDONsiiiuK  FAnjir.n. 
Brighton,  August  30th. 

Sin, — In  your  paper  of  the  29th  instant  a  corres- 
pondent inquires,  "  whether  it  is  most  beneficial  to 
the  following  wheat  crop  to  feed  or  mow  the  second 
crop  of  clover?''  he  says  nothing  about  what  kind 
of  land  it  is.  Upon  strong  clay,  regular  wheat  and 
bean  land,  mowing  is  preferable  to  feeding  j  but  the 
crop  must  stand  till  all  the  leaf  has  fallen  of!',  then 
mow  it  for  seed  ;  the  superabundance  of  leaf  is  so 
ameliorating  to  thn  slili'  soil,  tiiat  it  makes  it  more 
genial  to  tlie  production  of  wheat  in  correcting  the 
sterility  of  theclay.  and  produces  a  greater  abundance 
of  food  for  llie  wheat.  If  upon  light  land,  feeding 
is  preferable  to  mowing;  well  stocked  witii  sheep 
and  all  kinds  of  stock,  tl)e  sheep  penned,  and  the 
land  folded  all  over,  in  addition  to  beicg  regularly 
stocked.  'I'he  wlieat  to  be  dibbled  or  drilled  in 
upon  a  thin  but  well-ploughed  lav  or  furrow,  then 
to  be  well  trampled  with  sheep,  bush  harrowed; 
then  well  rolled  or  pressed,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  solidity.  An  AGnicuLTumsr. 

Soutliwich,  Sussex,  August  30,  1842. 


lion.  John  Simpson  ;  M.  St.  Marce,  for  the  King  of 
the  French  ;  Kussell  Collet,  Esq.;  L.  Crombie, 
Esq.,  Aberdeen  ;  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Parker, 
from  Cumberland  ;  Mr.  Drewry,  Devonshire  ;  and 
a  large  assemblage  of  breeders  from  Northampton- 
sliire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Derbyshire.  » 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  SHEEP 
AND  SHORT-HORNS,  AT  SOUTH 
CLIFTON,  NOTTS. 

THE     rROPERTY     OF      JOHN      PARKINSON, 
ESQ.,    OF    LEY    FIELDS. 

The  sale  of  part  of  the  improved  short-horned 
cattle  r.t  South  Clifton,  belonging  to  John  Paikinson, 
Esq.,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wetherell,  took  place  on 
Saturday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage 
of  gentlemen  and  breeders  from  great  distances  ; 
the  decided  su]jpr;ority  of  the  stock  of  the  fai -famed 
bull  Cossack  (1880),  which  have  on  all  former  ccca- 
eions,  as  well  as  the  present,  realized  high  prices  ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  several  of  the  cows  and 
heifers  being  in  calf  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  not 
only  won  the  first  prize  at  Bristol  in  July  last,  but 
also  at  the  great  Yorkshire  Society  Show,  held  at 
Northallerton  in  August,  1840,  easily  accounts  for 
the  attendance  of  breeders  of  the  first  class  from 
such  great  distances,  all  anxious  to  possess  them- 
sdves  of  the  blood  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. — 
A  most  excellent  luncheon  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Parkinson  ;  and,  after  Mr. Wetherell  had  made  a  few 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  breeders  at- 
tending to  the  best  lines  of  blood,  and  observing, 
where  that  had  been  attended  to,  the  result  had 
been,  even  in  the  northern  climates,  successful, 
the  sale  commenced  at  one  o'clock.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  present,  viz.  : — Mr.  Swaffield,  agent 
to  the  Duke  of  JDevonshire  ;  fllr.  Cattle,  agent  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  ;  Mr.  Newbatt,  agent  to  the 
Matquis  of  Bristol ;  Mr.  Hall,  agent  to  Earl  Spencer; 
Mr.  Ilill,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  Brown, 
agent  to  Lord  Hastings  ;    Mr.  Brook,  agent  to  the 


Name. 

Sire. 

Gs. 

PurcUuscr. 

Symmetry,  red  . . . 

1833 

Commodore  . . 

31 

Mr.Parker,  Cnm- 
birland. 

AKattia, flark  roan. 

1836 

Spectator  .... 

37 

Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Rosemary,  roan  . . 

183i 

Browulock.. . . 

.^)0 

Duke   of  Devon- 
shire. 

Coquette,  white  .. 

1836 

.\Iamode 

4-2 

ilarquis  of  Bris- 
tol. 

Valentine,  roan.. 

1830 

Juniper 

34 

Mr.    Mickle- 
thwaite. 

Bhuiclic,  wliito  ... 

1837 

Edgar 

31 

M.  St.  Marie,  for 
the  King  of  the 
French. 

Lachesi.s,  roan  . . 

1839 

Cossack 

35 

Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Heifer,     red     and 

wliite 

1842 
1839 

Talleyrand  ... 
Cossack 

28 

Mr.  Spurr. 

Kaluvia,  rod  .... 

Mr.  .'^torer. 

Landlady,  roan  . . . 

183C 

Beaufort 

87 

VI  r.  Mackintosh. 

Snowberry,  white  . 

1837 

Orator 

30 

Mr.  Drtwery. 

Janette,  white.... 

1838 

Oanthorpc .... 

15 

Mr.  R.Parkinson, 

Laiidanuiii,  roan.. 

1837 

Clifton    

38 

JU51. 

Mr.     Mickle- 
thwaite. 

Molly,  dark  roan  . 

1838 

C.duinella  .... 

(not  sold). 

Exeter,  red 

1839 

The  Kicker  . . 

17 

Mr.  Drewery. 

Juliana,  roan 

do 

Uulmer  

21 

Mr.     Mickle- 
thwaite. 

Rodora,  white  .. . 

do 

Cossack 

28 

Mr.  Stoier. 

Diana,      red      and 

white 

do 

Harold    

23 

Mr.  Cowley. 

^latilda,  wliite.. .. 

do 

Amadis 

28 

Mr.  Coakur,  Nor- 
folk. 

Matchless,  roan. . 

do 

Ditto  

23 

Mr.  T.  Newstead. 

Princess,   red  and 

wliite 

1840 
1839 

Cossack 

Sandy . . 

30 
18 

Mr.  Drewery. 

Gem,  roan 

Mr.  Cowley. 

Sunflower,  wliite. . 

do 

Sergeant  Major 

20 

Mr.  Brown. 

Miss  Duduing,  red. 

do 

The  Kicker  . . . 

18 

Mr.  Brooke,  Bab- 
worth. 

Etta,  roan 

1840 

Vivian 

35 

M.  St.  Marie. 

Lydia,  roan    .... 

do 

Delshazzar.... 

28 

Duke    ot  Devon- 
sliire. 

Lucia,      red      and 

wliitp 

do 
1841 

Cossack 

Ditto   

22 

26 

Mr.  Drewery. 

Margaret,  white  . . 

Mr.  Crunibie. 

Judith,  red 

do 

Ditto   

22 

Jlr.  Drewery. 

Aca-^ia,  roan 

do 

Flambeau  .... 

2fi 

Mr.  Croaker. 

Euiyale,  red 

do 

Cossack 

20 

Mr.  Cnnnbie. 

Sylvia,  roan 

do 

Homer 

44 

Mr.  Drewery. 

Delia,  roan 

do 

Cossack 

71 

Mr.  Mackintosh 

Daphne,  roan 

do 

Ditto   

(14 

Ditto. 

Euphemia,  white 

do 

Mowthorpe  . . . 

19 

M.  St.  Marie 

Lai  age,     red     and 

white 

do 
do 

Cossack 

Ditto    

20 
14 

Mr.  Croaker. 

Amelia,  roan    .. . 

Mr.  Spurr. 

Purity,  white...  . 

do 

Flambeau   ... 

20 

Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Kezin,  roan     

do 

Major 

10 

Mr.  Lau.shton. 

Evadne,  wliite.... 

1842 

Lord  Jolin  .... 

12 

Mr.  Crunibie. 

Vanity,  red 

do 

Cossack 

12i 

Mr.  Drewery. 

Letitia,  roan 

I84I 

rtrentwooil. . 

3() 

Mr.  Smith." 

Medusa,  roan  .. . 

do 

Mowthorpe  ... 

43 

Mr.  Booth. 

Cossack,  roan  .... 

1833 

Ueverley    .... 

41 

Mr.  Wetherell. 

Vanhurgli,        dark 

roan      

1841 

1835 

Ranunculus. .. 
Bluebeard  .... 

50 
23 

Earl  Spencer. 
.VI r.  P.uitt. 

Mowthorpe,   roan, 

Lycurgus,  roan .    . 

1841 

Cossack 

83 

Mr.  Shepton. 

Valerian,  white  . . . 

do 

-Vinadis 

13 

i\Ir.  Caswell. 

Conrad,  roan    .... 

1842 

Cossack 

50 

T.  \V.  Edge,  Esq. 

Cassius,  roan 

do 

Ditto 

3U 

Duke  of  Devon- 

shire. 

Pensioner,  roan  .. 

do 

Ditto    

37 

M.St.  Marie. 

Carlos,  white 

do 

Ditto 

80 

Mr.  Cowley. 

Caligula,    re  I    and 

while 

do 

Ditto 

44 

Duke  of  Devon- 

shire. 

Kendal,  roan 

do 

Talleyrand 

12 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Bacchus,  white  . . . 

do 

Ditto   

(not  sold). 

Mentor,  red 

do 

Mowthorpe  ... 

15 

Mr.  Spurr. 

Dion,  white 

do 

Cossack  , 

22 

»i'-v5^?fS?h,  .  . 
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No.  10. 
On  Storing  and  Pueserving  Potatoes. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not  claim  a 
knowledge  of  preserving  potatoes  (luring  the  win- 
ter, and  fewer  still  who  do  not  relish  the  eating  of 
that  useful  root  when  propcrlj' cooked ;  but  the 
pretended  knowledge  being  so  very  general,  tlie 
')^ul  knowledge  is  but  seldom  studied  or  put  in 
practice  ;  therefore,  simple  as  the  following  hints 
may  be  deemed,  they  may  he  of  service  to  those 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  them. 

\Vheri  your  potatoes  are  ripe,  which  is  easily 
known  l)y  (lie  haulra  b^nng  withered,  you  should 
enihrace  th !  first  nj)])urtunity  in  dry  weather  to 
dig  them  up  with  a  three  or  four-j)ronged  fork 
or  spade  ;  tlie  fork  is  the  best,  for  then  yon  do 
not  iiijiire  the  potatoes  by  cutting  them,  as  you 
would  with  a  spade  ;  besides,  you  open  your  ground 
better,  and  gather  the  crop  tnuch  cleaner  and 
clearer.  'I'he  haulm  should  never  be  drawn  up 
but  when  digging;  the  ground  being  loosened,  the 
Kinull  ]iotatoes  come  up  with  the  li.iulm,  and  may 
be  gathered  and  kept  for  seed,  or  used  as  food  for 
pigs,  horses,  or  cattle,  which  will  amply  re|)ay  the 
extia  trouhle;  whereas  when  the  haulm  is  forci- 
bly drawn  up,  the  small  potatoes  arc  torn  off  and 
lost ;  bfing  left  in  the  ground,  they  cither  rot  after 
a  frost,  or  become  an  annoyance  by  their  grow  ing 
uj)  in  the  following  spring,  to  the  injury  of  any  crop 
that  succeeds  them.  Wlierethere  are  large  (]uan- 
tities  of  potatoes  grown,  tlie  i)lough  is  sometimes 
used  in  drawing  them,  but  the  i)lan  cannot  he 
considered  a  good  (uie  nor  economical,  for  it  re- 
q:iires  nearly  as  many  hands  to  gather  them  after 
the  plough  as  would  be  employed  in  forking  tiiem 
nj);  and  of  necessity  the  jilough  buries  a  great 
many  in  turning  otliers  up,  and  all  those  buried 
are  consequently  lost. 

It  is  a  good  plan  when  digging  potatoes  to  sort 
them,  keeping  each  particular  kind  separate;  by 
a  little  attention  to  this,  you  will  soon  And  out  the 
kind  that  retain  their  good  qualities  longest. 

In  storing,  or  what  is  commoidy  called  bury- 
ing potatoes,  care  shoidd  be  taken  to  preserve 
them  from  wet.  The  too  common  ];raciice  of 
burying  them  in  graves  or  pits  is  very  improper, 
for  thereby  the  water  gets  in,  and  is  retained, 
o.ving  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  being  lower  than 
the  surrounding  surface,  consequently  the  potatoes 
soon  become  rotten.  To  avoid  which,  let  your 
potatoes  he  placed  upon  a  clean  spot  of  ground, 
first  placing  a  row  of  turf  clods  on  their  edges  all 
round,  then  another  tier  upon  that,  as  you  fill  in 
your  potatoes,  and  so  on,  witli  a  gradual  slope  in- 
wards to  the  top.  When  you  have  made  your  heap 
or  bury  of  the  required  size,  cover  the  whole  with 
well  tempered  road  scrapings  or  mud,  laid  on 
qiuie  smooth  and  light,  that  is,  not  beat  down  hard, 
as  is  sometimes  injudiciously  done;  for  when  the 
eartli  or  mud  is  clap])ed  or  beat  smooth  with  a 
spade  it  retains  loo  much  moisture,  and  the  frost 
has  a  much  greater  [lower  on  it  than  when  it  is 
lightly  put  on  ;  or,  instead  of  earth  or  mud,  you 
may  thatch  it  with  stiaw,  which  is  a  good  pre- 
ventative fromfrcst.  Then  dig  a  trench  or  gutter 
all  round  the  bury  to  carry  oft'  the  rain  water  ;  if 
the  work  has  been  properly  executed,  your  pota- 
toes will  always  be  dry  and  well  preserved.  If 
your  heap  be  laigc,  it  will  be  advisable  to  throw 
in  a  moderate  quantity  of  dry  earth  or  sand  to  pre- 


vent the  pitatoe?   heating,  and  losing  their  fla- 
vour. 

Ifyou  have  the  convenience  of  keeping  your 
potatoes  within  any  building,  they  should  he  buried 
in  dry  sand,  being  a  much  better  preservative  than 
straw.  Potatoes  with  straw  oidy,  generally  turn 
yellow,  become  withered,  and  lo^e  their  flavour, 
but  if  buried  in  dry  sand,  are  always  fresh  and 
sweet  ;  the  sand  protects  them  from  the  air  and 
fiost,  and  they  are  easy  to  he  got  at  in  all  wea- 
thers. 

In  spring,  when  the  potatoes  begin  to  sprout,  it 
is  advisable  to  take  them  out  of  the  sand,  rub  off 
all  the  sprouts,  and  sjjread  them  on  a  cool  dry  floor; 
to  check  the  vegetation  they  should  he  frequently 
moved  or  turned,  and  spread  out  as  much  as 
])ossible.  By  adhering  strictly  to  this  plan  potatoes 
may  he  jjreserved  sound  anil  good  flavoured  for 
months,  as  has  been  proved  by  many  ycar.s'  prac- 
tical experience. 

A  great  deal  of  good  potato  seed  is  wasted  every 
year  for  want  of  care,  which  when,  pota'oes  are 
scarce  and  high  in  price,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
In  preparing  your  potatoes  for  the  pot,  cut  off  the 
top  or  crown  of  every  large  potato,  for  therein  is  the 
principal  seed  for  future  growth;  the  rest,  being  the 
largest  portion,  is  equally  good  for  food,  and  the 
small  potatoes,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or 
a  small  hen's  egg,  are  the  besi  for  seed,  but  the 
most  wasteful  for  boiling.  These,  being  sorted  out 
in  storing,  would  insure  good  seed  for  the  Sj)iing, 
hut  they  must  be  planted  whole,  intermixed  with 
the  tops  of  the  large  ones.  As  potatoes  do  not  ar- 
rive at  perfection  until  the  second  or  third  year, 
the  planting  of  very  small  ones  is  iujiidicious,  and 
should  never  be  done,  excepting  in  times  of  scar- 
city, when  seed  potatoes  are  very  dear.  When 
small  potatoes  that  have  not  come  to  full  perfec- 
tion are  |)lanted,  the  return  is  very  unsatisfactory  ; 
for  although  the  crop  may  be  numerous,  the  bulk 
is  small  and  the  expected  measure  di-ficient, 

St'ijlember,  184'^.  Di;lta. 


CALENDAR   OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  OCTOBER. 

pKcrr  Depahtjient. 

The  operations  of  this  month  should  be  noticed  r.s 
they  {iresent  themselves,  in  point  of  order.  Fruit 
liaiheiiiig  and  storing  must  then  !)e  particularly  at- 
tended to,  because,  from  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  summer,  apples  and  pears  are  early;  in  fact,  we 
observed  souie  of  the  fine  Flemish  pears  as  actually 
1  ipening  on  the  trees  by  the  third  weel;  of  Septem- 
ber. All  fruit  shou'd  be  gathered  in  a  dry  and 
rather  sunny  day,  and  be  immediately  laid  up  in 
an  airy  but  very  secure  room.  Jars,  and  other  ve- 
hicles for  deep  packing,  may  answer  in  ijie  Land  of 
curious  and  watchful  persons,  who  can  examine  and 
select  the  store,  so  as  never  to  jjen.iit  one  tlecayed 
subject  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  sound  one  :  but  for 
persons  whose  lime  is  fully  occupitd,  a  good  shelved 
apartment,  lacing  the  north  or  east,  latticed  and 
airy,  where  each  variety  of  apple  find  pear  can  Le 
assorted  and  lie  in  single  strata,  affords  the  readiest 
means  of  investigation  and  genera!  spcuiity.  The 
finest  pears  which  never  mature  on  the  tiee,  should, 
however,  ho  deposited  in  a  dry  room,  wheie  fiio 
miy  occasionally  temper  the  air  and  prevent  damp. 

Every  on©  remarks  that  fruit,  though  abundant. 
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Las  f\illea  from  the  trees  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ; 
and  it  appears,  also,  tbat  apples  do  not  ripen  regu- 
larly. As  in  the  case  of  the  spring  corn,  so  the 
great  solar  beat  has  not  produced  the  expected  re- 
sults with  fruits  :  the  crops  "  turn  off"  fitfully,  and 
in  the  late  vinery  vre  notice  unusual  failure  of  the 
IMuscats  and  Frontignacs  ;  the  berries  decaying  sud- 
denly, collapsing  in  a  few  hours,  or  becoming  en- 
tirely mouldy.  Some  meteoric  agency,  not  identical 
with  the  direct  solar  ray,  is  not  in  its  accustomed 
regular  operation.  Electricity,  or  natural  galva- 
nism, is,  we  suspect,  the  power  which  regulates, 
retards,  or  hastens  the  maturation  of  fruits.  It  ope- 
rates through  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  which 
all  the  other  electro-chemical  affinities  are  induced. 

We  never  recollect  a  soason  wherein  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  so  consistently  verdant,  clean,  and 
healthy.  Insects  have  scarcely  touched  the  foliage, 
yet  the  fruit  falls.  But  tliough  foliage  is  perfect, 
wasps,  blue-bottle  flies,  and  oilier  predatory  vermin 
have  been  awfully  numerous  ;  hence  our  wall-fruits 
have  vanished  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  few 
liave  escaped  injury  in  some  form. 

Peach  and  nectavine  trees  ought  not  to  be  nailed 
close,  or  pruned  back  at  all  now;  but  where  there 
are  very  atrong  shoots  which  have  pushed  secondary 
laterals,  each  such  shoot,  if  not  wanted,  ought  to  be 
cut  quite  away  ;  or  if  wanted  to  fill  a  vacancy,  to 
two  of  the  best  seated,  lower  laterals,  which  may 
thus  become  fruitful. 

Fig-trees  must  be  trained  close,  and  in  regular 
order,  prior  to  interlacing  the  branches  with  spray 
of  the  spruce  fir.  Prune  no  tree,  excepting  the 
vine,  till  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  rather  prefer  to 
leave  the  younger  branches  of  the  best  wall-trees  at 
liberty,  than  to  confine  them.  Lightly  hoe  all  the 
soil  of  the  fruit-borders;  mulch  over  the  roots  and 
plots  of  the  berry-bearing  shrubs  ;  lay  leafy  manure, 
two  inches  thick,  over  the  soil,  after  moving  the  sur- 
face and  destroying  the  weeds. 

After  the  third  week  of  October,  plant  every  kind 
of  fruit-bearing  tree,  placing  a  good  stratum  of  new, 
chopped,  turfy  loam  in  a  free  open  state,  under, 
among,  and  over  tlje  roots  ;  then  water  and  stake 
the  taller  trees. 

A  vine,  the  crop  of  which  is  taken,  and  the  leaves 
changed  colour,  cannot  be  too  speedily  pruned  and 
secured  to  the  wall. 

The  clarel  vine  has  dark  red  leaves  ;  these  yield  a 
heautiful  crimson  tint  by  infusion  in  water,  and  much 
flavour  ;  the  fruit  also  is  exactly  of  the  quality  to 
produce  a  fine  light,  red  wine:  both  togetljcr  would 
make  a  very  nice  substitute  for  foreign  claret,  at  the 
cost  of  6d.  per  bottle.  A  little  experience  would 
prove  the  fact. 

Forcing   Department. 

The  succession  pine-apple  plants,  having  been  finally 
re-potted  for  the  winter,  must  be  kept  at  a  less,  but 
still  ample,  growing  temperature.  Dung-linings 
will  still  be  sufficient ;  but  each  pit  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  well-acting  range  of  hot  water  pipes, 
the  boilers  in  clean  condition,  and  ready  to  be  in 
service  at  an  hour's  notice.  Snow,  ice,  and  seven 
degrees  of  frost,  are  not  strangers  in  October. 

The  fruitinff  pines  for  the  supplv  of  the  table  from 
May  to  August,  should  be  i)laced  in  a  pine-stove, 
abating  water  gradually,  and  at  length  only  "  dew- 
iug"  the  leaves  by  the  syringe  about  sun-set.  By 
the  end  of  October  iho  soil  of  the  pots  may  be 
neerly  dry,  and  the  temperaluro  of  the  house  reduced 
to  a  little  below  50  degrees  at  nights.     Frost,  how- 


ever, must  on  no  account  approach  the  plants ;  but 
as  during  growth  any  check  is  mischievous,  so 
when  they  have  attained  a  fruiting  size,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  arrest  growth  by  the  means  of  cool  tempera- 
ture and  a  dry  soil ;  otherwise  a  house  of  pines  can- 
not be  brought  simultaneously  into  a  fruit-bearing 
temperament.  Pines  will,  it  is  true,  produce  fruit 
without  a  check  ;  and  where  a  few  only  are  required 
to  drop  in,  as  of  their  own  accord,  nature  may  be 
left  to  act  for  itself;  but  where  a  stock  is  required, 
means  must  be  applied  to  produce  general  fertility. 
Thus,  then,  it  is  usual  to  keep  a  house  of  large  pines 
dry,  cool,  and  with  no  bottom  heat,  from  October  to 
Christmas;  always  providing  against  a  temperature 
much  below  30  degrees,  or  a  very  damp  atmosphere. 
The  earlii  vinery  must  be  attended  to,  for  the  wood 
is  ripe.  Prune  and  spur  very  close,  and  expose  the 
shoots  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  month,  either  by  re- 
moving the  light  or  by  withdrawing  the  rods  through 
some  opening  in  the  house,  and  training  them  on  a  J 
temporary  trellis.  Keep  the  late  vinery  dry,  giving  | 
air  at  sunny  intervals,  and  lighting  a  little  fire  in 
wet  and  cold  evenings.  West's  St.  Peter's  grape  is 
admirable  as  an  abundant  and  rich  late  fruiter. 

Vegetable    Department, 

In  the  first  week  sc-w  small  salading,  hardy  lettuce, 
radish,  and,  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  early 
frame  Cormack's  Kent  (the  "  May")  peas,  and 
mazagun  beans. 

Transplant,  early,  the  main  crop  of  spring  cabbage  ; 
the  work  should  not  be  delayed,  and  the  ground 
ought  to  be  rich,  (larticularly  if  a  bed  or  plot  be  in- 
tended ;  because  by  freely  manuring  now,  an  excel- 
lent preparation  is  made  for  the  early  potatoes  of 
next  year. 

Asparagiis  beds  and  rows  may  be  dressed  so  soon 
as  the  haulra  is  yellow.  Cut  that  down  to  two  inches 
of  the  surface,  remove  it  to  the  vegetable  heap  to 
rot ;  sweej)  away  any  fallen  seed,  and  carefully  weed 
the  soil  ;  then  coat  it  with  so  much  decayed  leaves 
as  will  fully  bury  the  stubbs  of  the  haulm. 

Artichokes  do  not  benefit  by  the  old  treatment  of 
"  landing  up  ;"  new  annual  plautings  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  good  plants  furnished  with  suckers 
must,  however,  be  cared  for ;  and  ihis  is  effected 
sufficiently  by  removing  weeds,  hoeing  the  soil  and 
laying  it  in  close  position  about  the  plants,  and 
covering  it  a  yard  rouud  each  plant  with  saw-dust, 
or  fine  ashes,  if  the  land  be  naturally  stiff,  and  leaf- 
mould. 

Dig  a  supply  of  carrots,  parsnip,  beet,  and  Ham- 
burgh parsley;  also,  all  the  ripe  potatoes — the  dryer 
the  soil  the  better.  Polato-store,  alter  the  tubers 
are  dry,  should  be  housed  in  a  cold,  dry  situation, 
but  from  which  light  and  frost  can  be  excluded  ; 
avoiding  damp,  fermentable  materials. 

iMrih  up  celery,  after  finally  tying,  loosely,  each 
plant  with  a  strip  of  bass.  Collect  the  dr}"-  soil 
close  around,  but  never  over  the  grovving  heart- 
shoots.  Tie  endive  and  earth  the  plants ;  clear  the 
land  of  weeds,  hoe  among  crops,  and  maintain  a 
strict  attention  to  order  and  neatness. 

Ornamental     Dlpartment. 

Mow  lawns,  roll  them,  and  gravel  walks,  weed 
and  move  the  surface  of  shrubberies  prior  to  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  :  clip  hedges,  and  prune  away  super- 
fluous shoots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  never  mangle 
them  with  shears. 

Pinks,  well  rooted,  may  be  planted  in  beds,  and 
carnation  layers  in  pots;  a  good  soil  is,  road  drift, 
decayed  cow-dung,  and  free  turfy  loam,  equal  parts. 
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Auriculas  in  pots  ought  to  be  protected  from  dash- 
ing rain,  and  tbe  decayed  leaves  scaled  off.  Prepare 
the  borders  or  beds  for  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocus, 
narcissus,  and  otber  bulbs  ;  a  free  turfy  loam,  with 
river  sand,  is  capital  for  all:  as  likewise  fur  bulbs 
in  pots,  which  should  soon  be  got  ready,  prior  to 
excitement  in  the  flower  house. 

Perennial  herbaceous  plants  may  be  divided,  and 
re-planted  in  other  sites. 

Cut  away  all  littery  stems,  and  remove  forthwith 
every  tender  plant  which  it  is  intended  to  preserve. 
Protect,  by  some  shade,  the  best  blooms  of  the  dahlia, 
and  also  the  flov/er  stems  of  the  chrysanthemum. 
The  latter  plant  is  beautiful  in  a  fine,  early,  and 
sunny  season  ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  received 
by  the  first  part  after  rain.  In  pots,  protection  is 
readily  effected;  but  this  plant  prospers  most  in 
the  open  air,  for  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Of  late  years 
our  gardens  have  lost  all  the  beauty  derivable  from 
the  numerous  varieties,  and  consequently  persons 
abandon  their  cultivation. 

Greenhouse  and  Pits. 
All  the  geraniums  ought  to  be  in  the  former,  and 
most  of  the  hard  wooded  plants  in  the  latter.  Ca- 
mellias, however,  should  be  by  themselves,  in  an 
east  aspect,  protected  from  frost,  but  nothing  more. 
The  soil  in  the  pots  ought  to  be  barely  moist :  a 
good  compost  is,  sandy  loam,  with  an  equal  part  of 
sandy  heath  mould,  well  mixed,  and  fitted  closely 
and  compactly  to  every  part  of  the  root.  The  less 
the  earth  is  disturbed,  the  better  ;  potting  in  two  or 
three  years  suflices  ;  but  worms  must  not  be  suffered 
to  exist,  as  they  will  permeate  the  earth  in  every 
direction. 

Keep  all  the  houses  well  aired,  and  the  plants 
sparingly  watered. 


Stove  and  Propacation  ilousE. 

Fires  must  be  lighted,  for  the  heat  by  night  ought 
not  to  be  under  50  degrees,  and  many  tropical 
plants  require  a  higher  temperature  ;  hut  as  light 
decreases,  heat  may  be  moderated  ;  for  we  aim  to 
protect,  not  to  stimulate. 

Gloxinias  and  gesnerse  can  be  retained  verdant 
throughout  winter  at  5.5  degrees,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  a  few  such  plants,  and  compare  results 
with  others  suffered  to  become  quite  torpid  from 
drought  and  low  temperature^  A  dry  cellar,  never 
under  42  degrees,  is  available  for  the  latter.  Plants 
kept  thus,  may  revive  and  become  very  luxuriant, 
but  many  perish  through  decay  and  rnouldiness. 

As  a  caution  to  growers  of  stove  plants,  we  would 
say,  let  the  flues  be  clean,  in  a  certain  acting  condi- 
tion, and  never  wait  till  plants  yellow  off,  but  apply 
a  little  heat  in  good  time.  We  have  seen  'Euphorbia 
Jacquin  flora  rapidly  growing  on  the  15ih  October, 
and  suddenly  paralyzed  irrecoverably  within  a  week. 
The  caution  applies  to  scores  of  plants,  which  would 
be  safe  at  55  degrees.  Atmospheric  changes  are 
subtile;  heat  is  but  one  condition;  more  depends 
upon  electrical  action  than  upon  mere  measureable 
temperature. 

THE  FARMER'S  ALMANAC—  As  many 
changes  must  have  taken  place  amongst  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  various  Agricultural  Societies  and 
Farmer's  Clubs  throughout  the  kingdom,  tlie  Edi- 
tors of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanac"  will  be  thank- 
ful for  any  information  upon  tlie  subject  which 
may  enable  them  to  make  the  list  in  the  forth- 
coming Almanac  as  complete  as  possible.  Should, 
any  Societies  have  been  omitted,  or  new  ones  es- 
tablished, a  notification  of  them  will  be  equally 
esteemed  an  obligation. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL   REPORT  FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 

As  regards  the  atmospheric  attributes  of  this 
month,  we  claim  the  attention  of  our  readers 
under  what  may  justly  be  considered  favourable 
auspices.  That  it  has  been  productive  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  benefit  to  the  agricultural  body, 
needs  scarcely  to  be  intimated  ;  in  fact,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  finer  and  more  genial 
weather  for  the  prosecution  of  harvest  work  has 
been  seldom  if  ever  known  than  that  experi- 
enced this  season  ;  hence,  it  has  proceeded  with  a 
rapidity  which  has  been  highly  gratifying,  not 
only  to  the  producers,  but  also  the  community  at 
large.  Throughout  the  western,  southern,  and 
midland  districts,  the  whole  of  the  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  have  been  secured  in  the  most  admirable 
order,  if  we  except  a  few  patches  situate  in  unfa- 
vourable situations  ;  while  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, the  bulk  of  the  wheat,  and  nearly  or  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  barley  and  oats,  have  reached 
the  barns  in  excellent  condition.  As  to  the  period 
at  which  farm  labours  will  be  generally  concluded, 
it  might  with  safety  be  stated,  that  it  will  be  about 
the  first  week  in  October.  Thus  far,  therefore,  it 
will  at  once  be  perceived,  matters  have  worked 
well  for  our  farmers ;  and  v/e  now  approach  an- 
other topic  of  consideration,  which,  amongst  the 
multitudinous  opinions  which  have  been  given 
respecting  it,  we  do  with  some  degree  of  caution 
—knowing  that  the  positive  conclusion  to  be  ar- 


rived at  cannot  fail  to  have  great  influence  upon 
the  future  range  of  prices,  and  to  determine  the 
operations  both  of  the  producers  and  importers  of 
grain.  The  unusually  large  quantities  of  rain 
which  fell  during  the  autumn  of  1841  appeared, 
from  the  fact  of  scarcely  one-third  of  the  heavy 
wheats  being  sown  in  due  time,  owing  to  the 
saturated  condition  of  the  soil  preventing  that  pro- 
cess from  being  carried  on,  even  in  the  most 
slovenly  manner,  to  work  an  impression — and 
that,  too,  very  naturally — upon  the  minds  of  many 
parties,  that  this  year's  produce  of  wheat  would", 
of  necessity,  fall  considerably  short  of  an  average. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  proved  true,  as  re- 
gards the  description  of  corn  here  referred  to  ; 
but  then  the  fine  tilth  found  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  for  all  grain,  aided  by  the  strong  and  healthy 
condition  of  the  comparatively  few  breadths  of 
winter  wheats  above  ground,  together  with  the 
steady  continuance  of  an  extremely  fine  atmos- 
phere during  the  whole  of  the  suanmer  months, 
have  greatly  counterbalanced  the  infortuitous 
ciicumstanccs  before  stated.  From  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  inclusive  of  what  we 
have  been  enabled  to  glean  from  our  numerous 
correspondents  in  all  parts  of  England,  we  give  it 
as  our  most  candid  and  honest  conviction  that  the 
actual  yield  of  wheat  this  year  amounts  to  nearly  an 
average  ;  but  beyond  that  our  ideas  do  not  carry 
us.  As  to  quality,  this  is  undeniably  good,  and 
no  fault  whatever  can  be  found  with  it ;  at  least,  if 
the  aggregate  of  this  country  be  taken  into  ac- 
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count— leaving  out  of  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  passed  the  customs  at  various  imposts,  and  which 

course,    any  of  those  isolated   cases    which    too  yielded  a  net  amount  to  the  treasury  of  4,164,800/. 

often   cause  a  doubt    as  to  generalities.      As  to  The  awm^e  duty  upon  wheat  for  the  whole  of  that 

barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  the  observations  ne-  time  was  os.  7d.  per  qr.,  under  an  average  price  of 

cessary  on  these  heads  will  be  very  brief  indeed,  59s.    A  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  in 

as  they  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat,  it  being  now  18s.  per 

Without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  we  should  qr.;  yet  several  cargoes  have  been  entered  in  Lon- 

say  they  are  all  extremely  abundant,  of  excellent  don  at  that  rate.     To  some  persons  it  may  appear 

quality,  and  are  fully  realizing  the  expectations  of  strange  that  corn  should  be  entered  at  such  high 

their  grov\ers.  duties  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  warthouses  in  the 

The  great  fluctuations  which  have  been  appa-  metropolis  are  now  so  full  of  grain,  that  the  ut- 

rent  in  the  prices  of  wheat  at  Mark  Lane,  and  in  most  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  room  for  fresh 

the  various   country  markets,   have  attracted  no  cargoes;  consequently  the  importers  are  compelled 

little  attention   of  late,  and  on  this   head  many  either  to  clear   their  wheats  at  once,  or  send  the 

statements  have  been  set  forth,  not,  in  our  hum-  vessels  away  to  Antwerp  or  elsewhere,  to  have  the 

ble  judgment,  positively  in  favour  of  truth:  for  grain  placed  in  bond. 

instance,  the  rise  and  fall  in  figures  have  been  Tlieall-engrossing  topic  of  conversation  amongst 
attributed  by  some  to  a  falling  off"  in  this  year's  graziers  and  others,  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
growth  of  wheat,  by  others  to  the  large  arrivals  tariff,  and  the  effects  which  are  likely  to  result 
from  abroad,  and  so  forth.  Throwing  aside  from  it.  Regarding  it  we  have  made  the  most 
garbled  and  otherwise  inconsistent  statements,  we  strict  and  anxious  enquiries,  and  having  lately  had 
will  venture,  or  rather  endeavour,  to  throw  out  an  opportunity  of  procuring  information  from 
such  hints  as  may  perchance  prove  serviceable.  It  English  residents  and  others  in  Holland,  Germany, 
wUl  possibly  be  remembered,  that  in  several  pre-  and  Spain— whence  the  principal  portions  of  the 
vious  reports  we  have  stated  it  to  have  been  our  suppliesof  stock  have  been  as  yet  received  for  our 
opinion  that  quotations  would  fall  to  their  present,  markets— we  are  now  enabled  to  throw  a  light 
or  even  a  lower  level ;  and  this,  too,  in  opposition  upon  this  point.  In  the  two  former  countries,  we 
to  many  other  writers  on  agricultural  subjects,  understand,  beasts  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
Our  statements  were  deduced  from  the  prospect  of  number,  in  a  middling  and  half-fat  state,  at  very 
a  fair  crop,  and  overwhelming  supplies  of  foreign  low  prices  ;  but,  as  for  sheep,  scarcely  any  are  to 
wheat  which  would  be  brought  into  our  markets  he  met  with  which  would  pay  the  cost  of  freight, 
duty-paid.  All  this  has  happened  to  the  very  In  Holland  pigs  are  very  numerous,  and  large  sup- 
letter,  and  what  will  be  the  result  it  is  now  our  plies  of  thera  may  shortly  be  expected  in  this 
duty  to  inquire.  The  value  of  wheat,  and  indeed  country.  The  great  inducements  by  the  large  re- 
that  of  all  other  grain,  has  suffered  a  ruinous  turns,  in  the  shape  of  positive  profit,  made  by  some 
depression,  as  will  be  the  more  readily  per-  of  the  judicious  buyers  of  stock  at  Hamburg  and 
ceived  if  a  comparison  be  made  between  in  parts  of  Holland,  have  produced  an  incentive  for 
those  now  realised  with  those  obtained  at  others  to  enter  into  these  speculations  ;  and  we 
the  corresponding  period  last  year;  still,  how-  learn  there  are  numbers  of  jobbers  and  others  at 
ever,  our  farmers  must  prepare  themselves  for  'his  time  abroad  buying  very  largel)'.  In  support 
even  lower  rates  than  those  at  present  realised,  of  our  position  as  to  the  amount  realised,  we  will 
and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  instance  the  actual  purchase  of  100  beasts  at  Ham- 
average  as  low  as  48s.  per  qr,  before  Christmas,  hurg,  on  the  loth  instant.  50  of  them  were  sent 
Now  we  hold  good  the  maxim,  that  "  Supply  and  direct  to  London  by  a  steamer,  and  the  account,  at 
Demand"  are  the  greatregulatorsofthe  value  of  all  the  close  of  the  transaction,  stood  thus  :— 
articles  whatsoever  ;  and  when  the  former  exceeds  Per  Head. 

thelatter,aheavystateof  things  may  reasonably  be  Average  cost  at  Hamburg £8  10     0 

expected.     Now,  if  we  take  a  cursory  glance  of  Expenses  previous  to  shipment   ....     0     5     0 

our  available  supplies  of  corn,  it  will  be  found  that  Freight  to  London 2     0     0 

we  have  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  our  wants,  "  Slinging,' and  wharf  duties 0     6     0 

in  the  most  defined  sense  of  the  terra  ;  and  this  -Duty 10     0 

will  ever  continue,  so  long  as  there  are  enactments         Expenses  here 0  10    0 

in  force  so  much  opposed   to  the  interests  of  the  

British  farmer  as  is  the  new  Corn  Bill— the  quan-  Actual  outlay £l2  11     0 

titles   of  grain   released   for   home   consumption.  The  stock  in  question  we  saw  sold  at  an  average 

since  it  has  been  in  operation,  having  already  ex-  of  15/.  per  head,  thereby  yielding  to  the  importers 

ceeded  2,900,000  qrs — and  this  too  in  only  twenty-  a  positive  gain   of  two  pounds  nine  sJnUings  per 

two  weeks.      The  revenue,   we  admit,  has  been  head.    The  remainder  of  the  beasts  was  brought 

materially  benefited— upwards  of  a   million  ster-  by  way  of  Hull,  as  an  experiment,  and  we  here- 

ling  having  been  paid  into  it  for  duties  alone  in  the  with  present  our  readers  with  an  account,  for  their 

course   of  those   weeks:  but  the  home  growers  information,  of  the  shipments  thus  made  :  — 

must  inevitably  be  great  sufferers  in  the  end.    Let  Per  Head, 

us  contemplate,  for  one  moment,  the  immense  £  s.    d. 

*.\n&nt\tY   oi  nea.v\y   three  millions   of  quarters  oi         Average  cost  at  Hamburgh 8  10     0 

corn   being  held  over  our  markets,  and  it  will  at  Expenses  previous  lo  shipment 0     5     0 

once  be  conceded  that  the  future  range  of  prices         Freight  to  Hull 1     0    0 

must   of  necessity  be  greatly  influenced  by  that  Expenses  at  Hull  ...c 0     16 

circumstance.      From  a  return  which  has  lately  Freight  to  London  from  Hull 0  l5     0 

come  under  ournotice,  we  find  that,  during  the  «' Slinging,"  and  wharf  dues  here  ..060 

time  the  old  bill  was  in  force,  i.  e.,  from  the  24th  Duty  under  tho  Tariff 1     0     O 

ot  June,  1828,  to  the  27th  of  April,  current  year.  Expenses  here  0  lO     0 

there   were   14,914,547  qrs.  of  wheat,   including  

flour,  of  foreign  produce  and  manufacture,  which  £12    7     6 
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The  numbers  of  beasts  imported  into   London  in  mutton,  3s.   4d.  (o   4s.  8d. ;  lamb,  4$.  to  5s.  2d.  • 

the  course  of  the  month  have   been   about  400,   and  veal,  4s.  to  5s.  ;  and  pork,  4s.  to  5s.  per  81bs.  to  sink 

the  latter  arrivals  have    exhibited   a   decided    ira-  the  ofl'als— this,  it  must  be  understood,  is  an  averao-e 

provement ;  still,  we  are  far  from  supposing-  that  any  for  the  four  weeks,                                                       *° 

really   fine  stock   can  be  received    from    abroad   for  The  numbers  of  {jood  saleable  beasts   and  sheep 

some  time  to  come,  at  least,  under  existing-  circum-  on  ofi'er  having  been  small,   the  demand  for  them  on 

stances.      At  the  outports    nearly  1,000  head  have,  each  market   day  has  ruled  firm,  but  other  kinds  of 

we  understand,  been  imported    and   sent  to  the  va-  stock  have  been  dull  in  sale.     The  arrivals  from  our 

rious   inland   markets.      On  ftlonday  the  24th,  the  northern  districts — such  as  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 

"  Countess    of    Lonsdale"     steamer    brought    over  shire,   Northamptonshire,  Warwickshire,  &c.,  have 

from  Hamburgh  40  beasts,  100  pigs,  and   80  sheep  been  seasonably  extensive  ;  they  having  consisted  of 

— the  latter   being  the   first    importation   into    this  nearly    8,000  sliort-horns    and  runts. °  From    other 

country  ;   but  they  were  in    such   poor  condition  as  parts  of  England  they  have  been  fair,  and  of  o-ood 

to  command  very  little  attention,   though   they  were  quality;  but    only    about    100    horned    and   polled 

offered  as  lovv  as   28s.  per   head.       Of  Dutch  hogs  Scots  have  been  received,  by  steamers,  from  Scot- 

we  have  received  nearly  200,  and   they   have  met  a  land.     As   we  have  entered  fully  into  the  iinjjorta- 

sleady  inquiry,  at   prices    varying   from  2L  15s.  to  tions  of  cattle  for  this  market  in  another  portion  of 

31.   5s.  each.       That  the   new   tariff  will   have  the  this  article,  we  refrain  from  detail  here, 

effect  of  materially   reducing   the  value  of  stock  in  A  STATEM  F.NT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 

this  country,  we  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  :  and.  PLIES  and  PRICES   of  FAT   STOCK   exhibited 

on  reference  to  the  prices  obtained  in  Smithfield  «nd  and  sold  iu    Smithfield    Cattle    Market    on 

elsewhere,  It  will  be  found  that  they  are  fully  from  Monday,  Sept.  27,  I8il,  and  Mondav    Sept. '2G 

2d.  to  4d.  per  8lhs.  lower  now   than  in  September,  1842.                                                           ''       ^  *    *•  » 

1841.      At  the  large  annual  hhs  and    trysts  also,  AtperSlhs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

the   trade   has   proved   excessively   dull,  and  sales  ^spt.  27,    184).     Sept.   26,    1S-J2. 

have  not  been  made  except  at  miserably  low  rates :  r.            ^  •    c    ■     t,           »•  d.      s.  d.        s.  d.     s.  d. 

most  of  the  dealers,  doubtless,  looking  ■forward  to  a  Coarse  &mfenorBeast£3    6  to  3     8  ..    3     2  to  3    4 

further  redtiction  in  the  value  of  both  beasts  and  lltZX^lt:;-   VI      t    l'   Ul      II 

^    ifP-  •        ,-  .  •   .  ,  ,  .,  Prime  Scots,  &c 46       48.'.    42       44 

I'rom  our  grazing  districts  we  learn  the  epidemic  Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep  3    4      3    8        3     4      3    8 

has  again  appeared  amongst  the  stock,  though  not  to      Second  quality  do 3  10      4     4  "!    3  lo      4     0 

say  in  a  very  violent  foim,  and  veiy  few  losses  have  Primecoarse  woolleddo.  4    6      4  10    '.    4    0      4    2 

been  sustained.       Both  beasts  and  sheep,    owino-  to  Prime  Southdown   do..   4  10       5     0..  4     4       46 

the  plentiful  supply  in  the  pastures  caused  by^the      Lamb.i 4  10      54. .44      50 

late  rains,  have  fared  extremely  well.  Large  coarse  Calves  . .    50      56. .40      46 

The  turnip  crop  is  highly  spoken  of,   and  a  o-ood      P"me  ?mall  ditto 5     8      5  10..    4     8      5     2 

winter's  supply  of  food  is  looked  forward  to.     Hay,       mJ         ifp": i  'Z      ^    ^  '•    '^     **      *    " 

however,  in  some  parts  is  selling  at  high  rates,  on  Neat  small  Porkers   ..    5    6      5    8  ..    4     8      5     6 

account  of  the  limited  quantity  secured  this  year.  StrpPLiES. 

Potato  raising  is  now  about  to  command  the  atten-  r       ^                               ^'^^'^'IV.!"'^*         Sept.  26.  1842. 

tion  of  the  growers,  and  it  is  the  generally  received      ci^  \  t"\ ..  '  ^■^^'* 

.1   ?.,            ,           r    ,        S""",'"   >  reoeiveu  Sheep  and  Lambs  ....        23.920                28  320 

opinion  that  the  produce  of  that  excellent  and  va-      Calves 166  lOQ 

luable  esculent  will  be  abundant.  Pigs...'.'.'.".*.'.'. 487  "ifiq 

In  the  month's  early  part,  a  considerableimprove-  tt  "  V  "vr .'"*    it       ,     ,    ,, 

ment   took   place  in  the   value  of  both  EnHish  and  ■    ^  ^o^^'ewgate   and  Leadenhall  markets  the  re- 

foreign  wheat,  with  a  brisk   enquiry,  but, "since  the  "^'K^   of  slaughtered    meat   from    distant   parts  of 

15th,  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  and  the  prices    have  ^"p'^"^,  '^"'"^   ^e^"    '"'^''^er  large,   and  mo6t  of  the 

declined  quite  6s.  per  quarter.     In   all  other  kinds  ^'"^'^'f,  ''''^^  "ome  to  hand  in  fair  condition.  Trade, 

of  corn  but  little  has  been  passing  worthy  of  parti-  p"«''«"y    speaking,    has  ruled    dull,  owing  to  the 

cular  observation.      For    other    articles    there  has  ^""^t  supplies  of  London-killed   meat  brought  for- 

been  a  slow  inquiry,  and  the  quotations  have  under-  V,     ''■'  '°u     /r®^*  .       ^'■''"'  number  of  carcases 

gone  no  material  fluctuation.  °*  foreign    beef  have  been  on   offer,   but  they  have 

Throughout  Scotland  the  harvest  has  progressed  P^'o^'^^e^  1°^'  figures,  or  from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  Cd.  per 

most  favourably,  and  about  three-fourths  of  th'e  grain  * 
have  been  already   stacked.       The   produce   of  the 

flail  is  represented  as  good,  with  excellent  quality.  ESSEX. 

The  corn  trade  has  ruled  slow,  and  the   prices  liave  We  are  happy  to  report  a  complete  iuoatberino-  of 

somewhat  declined.     Many  complaints  have  reached  harvest   in   this    county,  and   are   not  a    little   dis- 

us  of  the  unusually  low  prices  at  which  store  stock  appointed  in  findin.,'  our  stack-yards  most  unusually 

13  selling.           ^         T    ,      ,           ,        .  barren  of  stack*— indeed  it  is  the  general    remark. 

Our  advices  from  Ireland  are  cheering.     Most  of  "  how  few  stacks  you  have  got  this  year '"    But  the 

the   corn  has  been  got  in,   and  those  portions  of  it  deficiency  of  straw  will  be  considera'bly  made  o-ood 

which  have  been  thrashed  out  have  fully  realized  the  by  the  yield  which   will   naturally   follow   from''  the 

expectations   of  the   growers.     Large   quantities  of  ear  being  pretty  well  filled  up  ;  at  the  same  time  we 

new  wheat  have  been  on  offer  in  the  various  markets,  do  not  consider  we  by  any  means  have  a  oreat  croP 

li-ade,   however,   has  proved  dull,  at  rather  easier  If  we  take   the  whole  county,   certainly"  under  an 

quotations.              _                    ,           , ,  average.     Little    wheat    has  'yet    appeared    on    our 

J  he  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement  of  markets,  as  the  price  has  tempted  no  one  to  sell  who 

the   supplies  and   prices   of  fat  stock  exhibited  and  can  possibly  have  avoided  it.    Most  uf  our   millers 

S(dd   in  Smithfield  market.     The  former  have  com-  had  laid  in  a  great  stock  of  foreign  grain,  and  must 

prised    11, 8.,0   beasts;  172,!-G0    sheep  and   lambs;  have    suffered    severely    had    flour   come   down    in 

800  calves  ;  and    2,2 12  pigs  ;   while  the  latter  have  anything  equal  to  the  wheat ;  and  we  do  hope  when 

ruled  as   follows  :-Beef,  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d. ;  they  can  afford  it,  the  price  of  flour  may  bear  a  little 
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more  proportion  to  what  we  get  for  our  wheat,  as  the 
price  of  labour  is  materially  influenced  by  the  price 
of  flour.  We  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  yield 
of  other  grain  ('except  tares,  which  have  turned  out 
good},  as  little  or  nothing  has  been  thrashed  out. 
AH  the  cloverseed  has  nearly  been  gathered  in,  and 
the  crop  appears  to  promise  well.  Turnips  look 
well,  and  food  of  all  descriptions  greatly  improved. 
This  year  our  fairs  are  supplied  on  far  more  liberal 
terms  than  we  have  had  for  many  years,  Welch 
beasts  certainly  average  20s,  per  cwt.  cheaper  than 
last  season,  and  sheep  in  proportion.  But  me:,ts  of 
all  descriptions  are  selling  by  Ibe  butcher  most 
extravagantly — 8d.  for  lamb,  beef,  &c.,  while  we 
are  selling  it  at  less  than  6d.  And  to  prove  how  the 
tariff  is  to  assist  the  poor  distressed  people,  bacon 
is  selling  at  8d.  to  9d.,  and  pork  at  the  same  price. 
We  went  into  a  shop,  and  asked  wl)y  coffee  was 
still  2s.  psr  lb.  The  answer  from  the  tradesman 
was,  "  I  only  get  it  4d.  less  ;  others  have  not  fell 
it ;  1  don't  see  why  I  should."  If  the  farmer  is  to 
sell  cheap,  the  sooner  he  leavers  off  tiading  with 
dear  sliopkeepers  the  better.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  as  long  as  we  are  to  sell  cheap,  to  buy 
cheap.  Last  season  must  have  taught  many  a  farmer 
what  self-denial  was,  and  the  coming  season  threa- 
tens to  impress  still  deeper  on  his  mind  that  every 
penny  he  parts  with  must  return  its  value.  The 
trade  may  chuckle  as  it  pleases  over  cheap  bread, 
but  cheap  bread  has  a  variety  of  meanings — cheap 
■provisions,  cheap  labour,  cheap  clothing,  in  fact,  cheap 
everything :  and  the  truth  is  yet  to  he  learnt  by 
many  who  have  been  so  bitter  against  the  corn  laws, 
that  it  little  avails  to  have  goods  to  sell  unless  they 
have  customers  to  buy. 


EAST  SOMERSET. 
The  crop  of  wheat  will  in  this  district  be  about 
an  average  in  quantity,  but  of  very  superior  quality, 
ranging  from  (iOibs.  to  as  high  as  GGlbs.  per  bushel. 


Barley  is  a  good  crop,  and  over  an  average  in  quan- 
tity and  weight,  but  is  generally  high  coloured.  In 
the  great  oat  and  potato  growing  district  of  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  better 
crops  were  never  known  ;  the  coarser  sorts  of  pota- 
toes, used  chiefly  for  rearing  and  feeding  swine, 
being  now  to  be  purchased  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d, 
per  sack  of  2401bs.  weight.  Oats  are  an  abundant 
crop,  and  an  excellent  sample.  Indeed  the  only 
deficient  crop  is  beans,  which,  on  the  best  lands,  are 
below  an  average ;  and  on  the  lighter  soils  will 
(in  many  instances)  scarcely  repay  the  expences  of 
the  crop,  leaving  the  land  in  a  very  foul  state. 
Vetches  yield  well ;  they  are  selling  low,  from 
4s.  6d.  to' .5s.  Gd,  per  bushel.  But  few  peas  are  yet 
thrashed ;  they  are  well  podded,  and  will  no  donbt 
yield  accordingly.  The  profits  of  the  grazier  will 
this  year  be  very  small,  as  both  sheep  and  cattle 
were  bought  in  in  the  spring  at  high  rates,  and 
beef  and  mutton  is  now  selling  low — beef  from 
8s,  Gd,  to  10s.  per  score,  and  mutton  from  5d,  to 
5|d.  per  lb.  The  make  of  cheese  of  the  first  quality 
will  this  year  be  short,  from  the  scarcity  of  keep 
which  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  months 
of  May  and  June ;  it  will,  however,  in  some  mea- 
sure, be  compensated  by  the  more  than  usual 
quantity  now  making.  The  prices  realized  for  new 
cheese  at  the  different  markets  throughout  the 
county  have  been — for  best  coward,  from  42s.  to 
5Gs. ;  and  for  skim,  from  20s.  to  28s.  per  cwt. 
Grass  is  very  abundant,  and  the  turnips  are  good, 
which  will  cause  the  general  scarcity  of  liay  to  be 
less  felt  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case ;  most 
of  the  straw  will  also  be  good  fodder,  as  the 
corn  is  mostly  secured  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion. Poor  stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  are  sell- 
ing from  20  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year. 
The  farmers  are  now  busy  wheat  sowing,  and  the 
land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  is  mostly  in  capital 
order ;  the  wheat  yet  come  up  is  looking  strong  and 
healthy.— .Sep^,  21. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,  &c. 


BASINGSTOKE.— The  September  Annual  Sheep 
and  Cattle  Fair  was  itel J  on  iViday,  on  the  Common, 
when  about  5,000  sheep  and  lambs  were  penned.  Few 
dealers  were  in  attendance,  and  those  seemed  reluctant 
to  purchase  except  at  a  reduction,  to  which  the  farmer 
was  not  inclined  to  accede,  and  consequently  little 
business  was  transacted.  There  was  but  a  short  supply 
of  horned  cattle,  which,  hoivever,  proved  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  The  show  of  horses 
was  small,  and  those  of  an  inferior  description. 

LEWES  ANNUAL  SHEEP  FAIR  was  held  Ian 
Wednesday  on  Spitul-hill.  It  was  a  very  large  fair, 
the  number  penned  being  upwards  of  40,000.  A  great 
numberof  persons  were  present,  but  very  little  business 
was  done ;  lambs  fetciied  from  13s.  to  21s.,  and  ewes 
18s.  to  30s.  There  was  a  good  show  of  lean  stock, 
which  sold  under  the  prices  of  former  year.-^. 

ASHUOUllN  FAIR. -There  was  a  pleniiful  supply 
of  cattle,  considering  its  beitjg  a  new  fair.  Sales  were 
dull,  excepting  in  fat  beaits,  which  met  a  ready  sale  at 
from  S^d.  to  6d,  pir  lb.  Many  sheep  were  penned, 
both  stores  and  fat,  which  realized  about  5^d,  toCd.  per 
lb.    The  horse  (air  was  poorly  supplied. 

At  OSWESTRY  SHEEP  AND  PIG  FAIR  the 
supply  of  sheep  was  but  scanty,  but  quite  equal  to  the 
demand.  Good  mutton  did  not  exceed  S^d.  per  lb. ; 
that  of  inferior  quality  so'd  for  less  money.  Store  ewes 
and  all  other  lean  stock  sohl  equally  low.  The  supply 
of  pigs  was  moderate,  and  for  strong  stoies  and  fresh 
pigs  there  was  a  demand,  and  most  of  tliem  were  sold. 


but  the  prices  were  very  low.    Small  stores  and  suck- 
ling pi^js  were  quite  unsaleable. 

KERRY  NEW  FAIR,  MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
— This  fair  was  well  supplied  with  a  general  assortment 
of  stock;  there  being  upwards  of  1,500  sheep,  which, 
with  the  cattle,  went  of!"  at  a  considerable  advance  to 
what  could  have  been  obtained  at  the  preceding  neigh- 
bouring fairs ;  the  largest  lot  of  ewes  was  sold  to  a 
gentleman  from  Cardiff,  Glamorg;mshire ;  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Brown,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  parcbascr  of 
most  of  the  prime  cattle;  a  number  of  pigs  changed 
hinds,  hut  at  a  low  rate  ;  and  some  horses  found  pur- 
chasers. 

LANGHOLM  EWE  FAIR,— This  fair  was  well 
attended.  There  were  more  sheep  on  the  hill  than  were 
ever  broufrlit  forward  here— numbering  between  9,000 
and  10,000  head.  The  sale  was  good,  and  almost  all 
were  disposed  of,  although  at  low  prices.  Ewes  ave- 
raged 12s.,  and  lambs  from  4;.  to  7s.  each, 
;  GLASTONBURY  FAIR,  held  the  19th  inst..  was 
abundantly  suijplied  with  f^t  stock,  which  met  a  dull 
sale  at  drooping  currencies  :  beef  from  8s.  6d.  to  lOi. 
per  score,  and  mutton  from  5d.  to  5|d.  per  lb.  'I  he 
supply  of  lean  stock  was  largrer  than  usual,  and  not 
more  than  one  half  found  purchasers.  Lambs  ranged 
from  14s.  to  20s, ;  Ewes  from  18s,  to  28s, ;  and  welliers 
20s.  to  30s.  This  is  a  noted  fair  for  sucking-  colts,  and 
the  supply  was  about  an  average  ;  the  best  found  ready 
purchasers  at  fair  prices  ;  good  two  years  old  cart  colts 
were  aiso  enquired  after,  and  sold  well. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE     CORN      TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


The  decline  which  occurred  in  the  value  of 
wheat  during  the  month  of  August  was  too  rapid 
and  too  violent  to  be  lasting,  and  accordingly  a 
considerable  reaction  took  place  in  wheat  prices 
in  the  course  of  the  month  which  has  now  been 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  In  our  last  publica- 
tion we  mentioned  that  nothing  had  occurred,  and 
that  no  alteration  could  liappen  in  the  appearance 
of  the  crop  then  in  the  fields  which  could  in  any 
way  justify  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
wheat  which  was  then  in  progiess.  Circumstances 
have  since  confirmed  the  opinions  which  we  then 
ventured  to  place  before  our  readers.  The  prices 
of  wheat,  both  foreign  and  British,  during  the  last 
month,  have  been  generally  improving,  and  this  is 
a  natural  effect  arising  from  present  appearances 
in  the  corn  trade.  It  has  ahvays  been  a  pleasing 
and  universal  practice  for  the  public  press  to  re- 
port the  growing  crop  as  most  abundant,  whether 
it  be  so  or  not,  although  these  writers  would  per- 
form a  far  more  important  duty  if  they  examined 
into  facts  previous  to  reporting  on  them.  That 
the  quality  of  the  new  wheat  crop  is  of  a  superior 
description,  although  not  universally  so,  we  are 
again  hajipy  to  repeat,  but  in  q'jantity  it  will 
prove  to  be  below  the  average  growth  of  years. 
The  seed  season  was  not  propitious,  and  accord- 
ingly the  plants  were  unusually  thin  on  the 
ground;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  numerous  and 
extensive  fields  were  not  sown  at  all,  but  were  left 
fallow  until  next  seed-time.  This  state  of  the 
fields  was  by  no  means  confined  to  particular 
counties,  but  was  unfortunately  but  too  general 
in  almost  all  the  large  wheat  districts.  From  a 
perfect  conviction  of  this  fact,  we  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  wheat  crop  would  be  an  infeiior 
one  in  quantity,  and  tlie  present  state  of  the  corn 
trade  fully  justifies  the  reports  respecting  it  to  be 
found  in  our  two  last  publications.  We  anticipate 
nothing  but  injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  relaxation  in  the  corn 
laws,  and  from  the  late  reduction  of  the  duties 
previously  charged  on  many  articles  of  foreign 
production  when  imj)orted  here  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  rates  now  chargeable  on  wheat 
are  protective  neither  to  the  revenue,  nor  to  tVie 
capital,  talent,  and  industry  embarked  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  our  own  fields.  The  anti  corn  law  phi- 
losophy, however,  instead  of  progressing,  retro- 
gades  in  public  estimation.  During  all  the  late 
unfortunate  turns-out  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, not  one  mnrmur  has  been  heard  against 
the  prices  of  provisions.  The  operatives  are  now 
by  far  too  enlightened  even  to  fancy  that  the 
wages  of  labour  arc  not  generally  regulated  by  the 
value  of  provisions,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
cotton-lords  forming  the  Anti  Corn  Law  Associa- 
tion is  the  reduction  of  wages  through  the  medium 
of  the  corn  trade,  they  are  perfectly  aware  of. 
But  they  know  likewise  that  the  consumption  by 
them  of  food  of  foreign  production  never  has  as 
yet,  and  probably  never  w  ill,  increase  productive 
employment,  which  is  the  valuable  property  of  the 
industriously  disposed  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  four  or  five  millions 
sterling,  which  the  foreign  corn  districts  have 
within  the  lost  twelve  months  drawn  away  from 


this  country  in  payment  for  wheat  alone,  will  ne- 
ver be  expended  here  in  the  purchase  of  British 
manufactures,  and    consequently  can    never  en- 
hance the  value  of  labour  here.     On  the  contrary, 
it  is  already  probably  invested  in  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  in  the  increase  of  manufactures 
amongst  those  foreign  nations  to  whotn  it  has  been 
remitted.     Without  effective  protection  be  given 
to  agricultural  improvements    at    home,    and   to 
every  class  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in   whatever 
department  of   industry   our  inhabitants  may  be 
employed,  these  public  evils  must  be  gradually  and 
annually  on  the  increase,  aiid  so  likewise  must  be 
general  distress.       We  have  at    present    nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  which  may  be  turned  into  tillage, 
and  there  is  not  one  acre  of  land  within   the  three 
Kingdoms,  however  highly  it  may  ba  at  present 
cultivated,  which  is  not  capable  of  still  being  more 
highly  improved.     We  thus  have  the  means  in  the 
greatest  abundance  of   maintaining   in    food,   in 
comfort,  and  in   comparative  independence,  three 
times  our  present  population,  without  converting 
the  Empire  into  a  great  workshop  for  clothing  the 
inhabitants  of  foreign  nations.     The  free  traders' 
doctrine  certainly  affords  little  consolation  to  the 
productive  classes  of  the  United  Kingdom.      The 
surplus  of  the  population,  however,  can  be  more 
advantageously  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  our 
waste  lands  at  home,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
those  already  cultivated,  than  in  manufacturing 
additional  dresses  for  foreigners,  or  in  their  trans- 
portation to  British  colonies  and  to  our  foreign 
possessions.     Indeed,  emigration  has  been  already 
carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  shoidd 
have  been,   and   manj^  hundreds  of  persons  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  even  to  the 
Canadas,  two   years  ago,  witii  a   little   property, 
have  returned  during  this  summer  to  their  native 
country  in  a  perfect  state  of  destitution.      These 
evils  will,  however,  gradually  yield  to  the  progress 
of  agricultural  improvem.ents,  to  accelerate  which 
nothing  is  wanting,  or  even   necessary,  excepting 
legal  and  effectual  protection  to  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and   to  the   products  of  all  classes  of  the 
people,   in   whatever   channel   of    industry    they 
may    direct  their  capital  and  their  talents.     The 
considerable  depression  in  prices  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  August,  has  already, 
therefore,  encouraged  cai)italists  to   come  forward 
and.freely  to  invest  a  partof  theirproperty  in  grain ; 
and  as  similar   inducements  still  exist  for  further 
purchases  on  speculation,  we  feel  inclined  to  anti- 
cipate  generally  a  more  brisk  demand  for  wheat 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  those  occasional  depressions  .which  may 
arise  from    the  operations  of  those  needy  holders 
and  growers  to  whom  we  have  previously  alluded. 
Cheapness  and  dearness  are  purely  relative  terms, 
being  solely  regulated  by  the  means  to  pay.     What 
is  called  cheap   in  Great   Britain,  may  be  outra- 
geously dear  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     The  wages 
paid    in    Great    Britain    for     labour    cannot    be 
afforded  in  Poland,  nor  can  the  prices  paid  here  for 
food  be  afforded  in  any  other  corn  producing  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  the  cotton  master  manufacturers 
should  ever  have  the  power  in  the  United  King- 
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dom  to  place  the  value  of  food  en  a  level  with  tiiat 
in  Germany  or  in  any  other  corn  growing  country, 
the  value  ot  the  wages  of  labour  here  must  speedily, 
from  necessity,  assort  itself  to  that  standard  which 
regulates  the  wages  paid  to  German  boors,  Polish 
serfs,  and  to  Russian  slaves,  and  a  delightful 
change  certainly  will  this  be  to  the  feelings  of  John 
Bull.  He  is,  however,  already  perfectly  aware  of 
the  many  advantages  which  he  possesses  over  the 
inhabitants  of  all  otijcr  comiiiunitic'S,  although  he 
sometimes  grumbles,  no  duubt,  but  that  generally 
with  reason  on  his  side.  The  present  comparative 
dearness  of  bread,  however,  must  soon  yield  to  fair 
competition,  and  tbe  price  of  flour  must  then  be 
again  regulated  by  the  price  of  wheat.  No  law  is  ne- 
cessary to  |)roduce  this  effect,  for  no  monopoly  can 
long  exist  in  such  an  extensive  trade  as  is  that  of 
the  conversion  of  wheat  into  Hour,  and  of  flour 
into  bread.  No  private  capital  nor  private  influ- 
ence can  for  any  length  of  time  regulate  the  value 
of  bread,  which  soon  finds  its  price  coming  within 
the  meuis  of  the  consumers  to  pay  for  it,  and 
thdiefore  John  Cull's  present  complaint  on  this 
subject  raust  disappear  with  the  cause  in  which  it 
has  originated.  Rumours  exist,  and  we  know  that  in 
a  certain  degree  they  are  not  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, that  the  newwheatdoes  not  yield  vcrykindly 
from  the  flail,  and  consequently  that  the  deficiency 
in  quantity  may  turn  out  to  be  more  serious  than 
it  was  a  month  ago  anticipated  to  be.  'Ihosc  of 
the  farmers,  therefore,  who  have  the  means  to 
hold  their  wheat  for  a  time  at  all  events,  will  not 
williugly  part  with  their  propcity  at  present  prices, 
but  they  will  take  the  chance  of  the  arrival  of  more 
propitious  times,  when  agricultural  produce  may 
again  reach  its  iniritisic  value,  and  when  the  means 
of  the  great  body  of  consumers  to  pay  may  be  in- 
creased through  the  increase  of  wages  which 
always  attends  agricultusal  prosperity- 

From  the  comports  of  shipment  in  the  Black  and 
Mediterranean  seas,  the  letters  received  are  in  due 
course  of  post,  but  they  communicate  little  news  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  corn  trade  of  the  slightest 
Importance  to  our  readers.  The  export  demand  iu 
all  these  places  is  generally  regulated  by  the  prices 
and  by  the  prosperity  of  the  corn  trade  throughout 
tiie  United  Kingdom.  The  information  then  re- 
ceived in  all  the  southern  corn  markets  from  Mark- 
lane  was  the  reverse  of  being  encouraging  to  tbe 
corn  merchants,  and  the  consequence  was  a  per- 
fect stagnation,  particularly  in  the  wheat  trade, 
having  occurred  in  all  of  them.  At  Marseilles  few 
sales  have  been  eft'ected,  excepting  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  prices  were  very  much  depressed, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  considerably  too  dear 
for  shipment  to  the  English  market.  From  Trieste 
and  the  shipping  ports  in  the  Adriatic,  the  state  of 
the  corn  trade  was  of  a  similar  description  ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  beans,  the  produce  of  Egypt,  no 
transactions  of  the  slightest  imporiancc  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  month  with  a  view  to 
foreign  markets.  From  the  Adriatic  and  from  the 
lower  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  may  calcu- 
late on  receiving  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
saod  quarters  of  beans  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
next  month.  The  prices  paid  are  certainly  mode- 
rate enough,  but  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of 
profit  to  the  speculators  is  not  hiilliant.  The  in- 
formation received  from  the  north  of  Europe,  by 
tl:e  regulaiity  of  steam  mail  packets,  is  even  less 
interesting  than  that  from  the  south.  A  general 
panic  may  be  said  to  prevail  in  the  corn  trade  in 
all  of  fheiR.  Heavy  failures  have  occurred  amongst 


the  speculators,  and  tlie  pecuniary  sacrificfis  have 
been  immense.  The  unfavourable  appearances  in 
England  resj)ecting  the  corni;ig  wheat  crop  during 
the  last  winter  aud  spring  months,  were  attended 
by  large  prospective  jjurchases  of  wheat  at  prices 
which  were  perfectly  unjustifiable,  and  the  neces- 
sary result  has  been  a  great  loss  of  money  by  the 
more  daring  of  the  speculators  throughout  the  Bal- 
tic sea.  At  Dantzig,  Elbing,  and  Konigsbcrg,  the 
grain  season  was  rapidly  drawing  to  its  conclusion, 
and  the  prices  asked  in  all  of  them  are  now  of  little 
consequence.  Early  in  the  season  the  finest  Po- 
lish wheats  were  sold  at  60s.  per  qr.  aud  upwards 
free  on  board,  whilst  now  the  best  ijualitiesfind  no 
buycis  at  36s.  to  o8s.  jier  qr.  on  board.  At  tiiis 
latter  price  the  importations  heie  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumnal  months  would  have  left  a  fair 
profit  to  the  import  merchants,  but  not  more  than 
n  fair  return  for  the  capital  embarked  and  the 
lisk  of  sea  damage,  which  almost  universally  at- 
tends the  foreign  corn  trade.  At  Stettin,  Rostock, 
aud  the  ports  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  the 
value  of  wheat  corresponded  with  those  prices  to 
which  we  have  been  now  alluding.  They  v.ould  be 
lower,  but  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that,  as  in 
Great  Britain  there  will  be  a  deficiency  found  in  the 
quantity  ol  the  last  v/heat  crop,  although  the  quality 
will  in  many  districts  he  fine;  and  this  fact,  addtd 
to  the  pros])ect  of  the  ports  being  soon  closed  by  the 
elements,  prevents  any  transactions  of  importance 
being  entered  upon.  The  buyers  and  sellers  can 
have  no  object  now  in  farther  purchases  or  sales 
until  the  end  of  next  spring,  when  no  doubt  their 
operations  will  be  resumed,  and  their  prices  entirely 
governed,  as  usual,  by  ai)pearances  iu  Mark-lane. 
Tlie  letters  received  from  the  United  States  of 
jVorth  America  are  dated  iu  the  middle  of  la.st  month, 
and  the  information  commuuicated  bv  them  is,  in 
the  ])re£ent  commercial  aud  agricultural  position  of 
Great  Britain,  more  than  usually  intere.^>ting.  The 
croi)3  throughout  the  Union  are  represented  as  be- 
ing most  luxuriant  in  quality  and  most  abundant  in 
(juantity;  and,  consetjuently,  complaints  against 
cur  corn  laws  continued  to  be  loudly  exjiressed,  be- 
cause thef,  in  a  certain  me.isure,  protected  our  agri- 
cultural interest  against  the  large  supplies  which, 
under  an  entirely  free  corn  trade,  we  would  have 
drawn  from  t!;e  surplus  of  the  present  aud  future 
American  crops.  No  consideration  was  tbere  enter- 
tained for  the  ruin  of  our  farmers,  did  American 
agricultural  produce  supersede  in  our  markets  of 
consumption  iu  any  great  measure  that  of  our  own 
growth  ;  nor  have  our  Transatlantic  brethren  even 
this  old  and  stale  argument  of  a  barter  trade  remain- 
ing n  .w  in  their  favour,  for  tbe  new  American  Fanlf 
cultivates  not  the  [jriuciples  of  reciprocity  in  trade. 
'I'he  American  Government  is  far  too  much  enlight- 
ened to  deal  in  tbe  theories  of  the  modern  political 
economists.  Their  Tariti"  of  duties  on  the  iniporta- 
tiou  of  foreign  produce  and  of  foreign  manufactures 
into  their  Republic  has  two  most  iniportant  objects 
in  view  :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  reverse  of  our  uew  r;tcs 
of  custom-kouse  duties.  U'he  American  law  is  luo- 
tective  of  American  industry  of  every  description, 
and  its  object  is  also  the  increase  of  the  public  re- 
venue ;  whilst  the  object  of  the  alterations,  latterly 
made  in  our  commercial  and  agricultural  policy,  is 
to  throw  our  markets  for  tbe  consumption  of  every 
article  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  aud  iu  her 
Colonies,  open  to  the  competition  of  similar  articles 
l)roduced  by  foreign  industry.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  conunei'cial  laws,  the  information  now  re- 
ceived from  America  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  Britisb 
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and  Irish  live  stock  growers,  nor  to  tlie  carers  of 
provisions.  In  America  tlic  supplies  of  beef  aad 
bacon,  &c.  ike.,  are  represented  as  being  so  abun- 
dant, iLat  they  are  not  worth  tlieir  carriage  to  ports 
for  tlieir  exportation.  From  this  quarter,  therefore, 
we  may  expect  to  receive,  in  due  season,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  salted  provisions,  which  must  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  British  and  Irish  curers, 
n'ote  particularly  with  the  latter.  These  American 
provisions  will  be  paid  for,  not  by  any  article  which 
may  give  productive  employment  to  the  i3ritish  peo- 
ple—  for  the  duties  on  tlie  importation  into  America  of 
most  articles,  the  produce  of  foreign  nations,  have 
been  so  very  materially  raised  by  the  new  American 
Tariff,  that  they  become  now  nearly  prohibitory — but 
the  precious  metals  must  be  exchanged  for  them. 
In  the  existing  state  of  civilization  amongst  Eu- 
ropean nations  we  are  morally  persuaded  that  in 
Great  Britain  this  liberality  in  our  trade  with 
foreign  nations  cannot  long  be  persevered  in,  for 
annually  must  the  number  of  our  wotkmen  and  arti- 
zans  now  out  of  employment  be  increased,  and  so 
likewise  must  be  the  amount  of  distress  at  present 
existing  amongst  them.  The  best  policy  tor  the 
United  Kingdom  under  existing  circumstances  to 
adopt,  is,  by  all  means  to  protect  the  agricultural 
interest  within  the  British  Empire.  It  is  far  more 
profitable  for  the  British  consumers  to  pay  60s.  per 
qr.  for  wheat  produced  at  home,  than  to  pay  only 
40s.  per  qr.  for  wheat  of  foreign  growth  ;  for  in  the 
one  case  the  money  remains  in  the  country,  giving 
employment  to  the  productive  classes,  whilst  in  the 
other  case  the  money  is  a  national  loss  ;  for  it  is 
sent  abroad,  and  is  circulated  amongst  foreign  work- 
men and  foreign  manufactureis.  irom  our  Ameri- 
can possessions  the  letters  are  to  the  18th  ult.  The 
grain  crops  every  where  were  considered  to  be 
abundant,  and  the  (]uality  excellent.  When  the 
season  arrives,  it  is  therefore  most  probable  thvit 
the  shipments  of  wheat  and  of  flour  Tnade  to  this 
country  will  beunusuallv  large  from  those  (juarters, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  grown  in  our  colo- 
nies, large  quantities  will  be  sent  into  them  from  the 
United  States,  will  be  there  ground  into  flour,  then 
shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  entered  here 
for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  colonial  duty 
only.  In  short,  our  tr.nde  with  the  United  States 
inust  in  future  be  as  detrimental  to  the  true  interests 
of  British  commerce,  as  it  will  be  to  our  land  pro- 
prietors and  to  their  tenantry.  The  false  mercantile 
position,  into  which  the  free  trade  principles  have 
alone  pliced  us,  must  soon,  however,  become  appa- 
rent to  all  by  its  unfavoinable  effects  on  our  com- 
mercial oper.iiions  themselves,  and  then  perhaps 
the  rejjeal  of  the  present  corn  law,  and  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  old  and  patriotic  one,  which  most  un- 
fortunately was  latterly  abrogated,  may  be  applied 
as  a  remedy  to  our  present  evils.  This  alteration  is 
necessary  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  at 
home,  whether  it  be  employed  in  commercial,  ina- 
nufacturing,  or  in  agricultural  pursuits;  for,  as  mat- 
ters now  are,  even  in  a  trading  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  afford  to  receive  American  flour  and  wheat 
at  our  present  rates  of  duty.  An  alteration,  there- 
fore, in  our  present  system  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  restoration  of  commercial  prosperity 
itself,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pro- 
priety and  national  importance  of  encouraging  the 
faiiher  agricultural  improvement  of  our  ow;i  fields, 
and  the  cultivation  of  several  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature,  and  now 
perfectly  useless,  but  which  are  capable  of  tillage, 
ind  which  may  be  rendered  in  every  way  most  im- 


portant fo  the  future  strength  and  real  interests  of 
the  British  ]ieople,  by  rendering  us,  under  all  circum- 
stances, independent  of  supplies  of  foreign  agricul- 
turrl  produce. 

The  malting  season  not  having  yet  generally  com- 
menced, the  supplies  of  barley  on  sale  have  been 
limited  in  their  amount,  but  still  sufficiently  large  for 
the  consumption.  The  new  barleys,  which  have  as 
yet  been  sent  to  market,  are  beautiful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, but,  in  many  instances,  tiiey  are  flinty, and 
will  require  all  the  iscience  of  the  maltster  to  convert 
them  into  malt  ofgood  quality  ;  they  remind  us  much 
of  the  silvery  barleys  of  1817,  which  were  pre- 
maturely ripened  under  a  burning  sun,  and  the  con- 
sequence in  most  cases  was,  that  to  produce  a  pro- 
per degree  of  vegetation,  they  required  miin3'  more 
hours  in  the  water  than  the  excise,  laws  at  that  period 
permitted.  TIih  maltster  consequently  found  much 
difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  even  the  best  quality 
of  barley  grown  that  season  into  malt,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  when  the  malting  trade  be- 
comes general,  the  maltsters  this  season  may  ex- 
perience similar  difficulties,  ^^'e  have  frequently 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  many 
legal  restrictions  under  which  the  maltsters  labour 
in  Great  Britain  ;  these  restrictions  are  perfectly  un- 
necessary to  the  due  collection  of  the  malt  duties, 
and  are  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  barley  grow- 
ers and  to  the  bailey  manufacturers.  Without  pro- 
ducing one  advantage,  either  to  the  treasury  or  to 
the  consumers  of  malt,  they  place  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  science  of  the  maltster,  and  prevent  the  manu- 
facture of  the  various  descriptions  of  malt  which  the 
different  consumers  require  :  these  restrictions  re- 
quire that  the  maltster  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  rules  and  regulations,  whether  the  weather  be 
warm  or  cold — whether  the  barley  be  grown  in  a 
southern  or  in  a  northern  climate — whether  it  be 
flinty  or  soft — whether  the  malt  be  intended  for  ale 
brewers,  for  porter  brewers,  or  for  any  of  the  other 
various  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  all  of  which,  we 
may  say,  requiring  malt  of  diflerent  descriptions, 
and  manufactured  under  different  processes.  The 
laws  of  excise,  however,  require  the  a])plication  of 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  under  all  circum- 
stances in  malt-making,  and,  unless  for  the  unpro- 
ductive employment  of  numerous  excise  officers,  no 
utility  whatever  can  attend  the  present  system.  It 
is  however  easy  enough  to  collect  the  malt  duties 
without  subjecting  the  maltsters  and  mall  con- 
sumers to  these  absurd,  because  unnecessary,  re- 
strictions. The  duty  can  be  as  fairly,  and  much 
more  easily  and  cheajdy  levied  on  the  raw  barley  it- 
self, than  it,  by  any  possibility,  can  be  under  the 
present  complicated  system.  'I'he  maltster  then 
would  be  enabled  to  cut  his  coat  according  ts  his 
cloth;  he  would  have  the  power  to  steep  hard  bar- 
ley sufficiently  long  to  produce  that  degree  of  vege- 
tation which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  malt,  and  to  work  soft  barley  on  different 
principles.  Ha  would,  under  this  alteration,  have 
the  power  of  making  the  most  of  all  descriptions  of 
barley  which  might  come  under  his  management, 
and  every  description  of  the  extract  of  malt  might 
be  materially  improved,  did  the  legislature  only 
pass  an  act  granting  these  most  useful  and  impoi- 
tant  changes  in  the  malting  trade.  It  is  perfectly 
wonderful  that  the  public  attention  is  so  little  directed 
to  the  barley  trade,  for  from  tliis  article  alone  from 
twelve  fo  thirteen  millions  sterling  are  annually 
paid  into  the  public  treasury  ;  indeed,  exclusive  of 
the  dividends  annually  payable  on  the  public  debt, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  public  expenditure  is  drawo 
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fiom  manufactured  barley;  and  tliis  article  might 
still  more  extensively  contribute  towards  the  re- 
venue, were  tlie  duties  imposed  on  it  only  very 
materially  reduced.  Tbe  malt  duty,  for  instance,  is 
so  ouirageously  bigb,  tbat  it  restricts  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  most  necessary  and  important  article  to 
less  than  one-half  of  tlie  quantity  which  would  be 
used  under  a  more  liberal  and  better  regulated  system 
of  taxation.  The  quantity  consumed  by  the  common 
brewers  is  annually  on  the  decline,  for  which  there 
exists  no  other  reason  than  the  heavy  duty  charged 
on  malt.  In  the  same  way  as  a  pound  weight  at  last 
breaks  the  back  of  the  camel,  so  is  the  malt  duty  at 
present  gradually  extinguishing  the  legal  manufac- 
ture of  barley  into  malt;  and  thus  it  is  conse- 
quently materially  injuring  the  proprietors  of  barley 
fields,  and  tlieir  tenantry.  To  reduce  this  duty  to 
Is.  on  each  bushel  ot  barley  so  manufactured,  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  add  largely  to  the  sum 
now  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  malt  tax,  and 
would  be  the  most  important  act  which  the  legisla- 
ture could  pass  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
prosperity.  Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  tlie  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  attended  less  to 
the  custom-house  tariff,  and  more  to  the  excise  duties, 
they  would  have  materially  advanced  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  conseciuently  those  also  of  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  As  finance  mat- 
ters now  are,  however,  the  ministers  have  a  good 
opportunity  presented  to  them  to  propose  a  reduction 
in  the  malt  duty,  without  in  any  material  manner 
hazarding  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  even  in  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment.  In  the  statement  of  the 
annual  ways  and  means,  made  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
he  took  no  credit  for  any  duty  to  be  received  from 
foreign  grain,  and  consequently  he  made  up  a  re- 
venue equal  to  the  public  expenditure,  without  cal- 
culating on  any  assistance  being  received  from  this 
source.  During  this  financial  year,  however,  nearer 
one  million  and  a  half  sterling,  than  one  million, 
will  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  importers  of 
foreign  grain  ;  and  as  the  agricultural  interest  feel 
deeply,  and  are  deeply  injured  by  these  importations 
of  foreign  grain,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  common  justice 
to  them  that  the  money  received  as  duty  on  foreign 
grain,  should  be  applied  solely  to  the  reduction  of 
the  malt  tax.  This  would  be  a  beginning,  at  all 
events,  of  reform,  and  the  success  which  would  un- 
doubtedly attend  it,  would  encourage  an  extended 
application  of  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  duty 
to  all  articles  manufactured  from  barley.  From 
one  to  two  millions  of  acres  of  sandy  soil,  now 
in  a  state  of  nature,  would  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation for  the  production  of  the  additional  quantity 
of  barley,  which  the  alteration  would  render  neces- 
sary. This  would  add  largely  to  the  national  wealth, 
and  to  the  comforts  of  the  community.  The  profits 
which  would  arise  from  the  increased  improvement 
of  the  soil,  would  pay  for  the  increased  expense  at- 
tending its  tillage,  would  likewise  pay  well  for  the 
increased  consumption  of  manufactured  barley,  and 
would  most  amply  remunerate  the  proprietors  and 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  provided  that  their  capital, 
talents,  and  industry,  when  so  employed,  received 
fair  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  protection  by 
law,  from  the  undue  interference  in  our  markets  of 
consumption  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  barley  pro- 
ducers. Before  ministers  attempt  any  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  duty  now  charged  on  foreign  spirits, 
it  would  be  well  alsoif  tliey  paid  a  little  attention  to 
the  complaints  of  the  rectifiers  of  British  neutral 
spirits,  for  ia  this  department  of  the  excise  regula> 


tions  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  great  improve- 
ments. Foreign  and  colonial  spirits  are  admitted 
into  consumption  at  any  strengths  which  suit  the 
palates  of  the  consumers,  and  the  interests  of  the 
spirit  merchants.  The  same  also  is  the  case  with 
Irisli  and  with  Scotch  whiskey,  but  British  redified 
spirits  cannot  legally  be  sold  until  they  be  rtduced 
nearly  twenty  under  proof — until  in  fact  they  be 
rendered  weaker  than  Irish  punch.  Now  it  is  not 
possible,  under  these  circumstances,  for  the  IZnglish 
rectifier  to  compete  in  flavour  with  the  best  qualities 
of  French  brandies  and  of  Dutch  Geneva;  and, 
therefore,  to  reduce  the  present  protective  duties  on 
foreign  spirits  must  be  in  the  extreme  hurtful  to 
the  important  interests  of  the  rectifiers  at  home.  If 
they  were  only  allowed  to  use  their  experience  and 
their  knowledge  of  distillation  in  manufacturing 
British  brandies  and  British  gin,  at  suitable  strengtlis, 
they  would  send  into  consumption  spirits  far  more 
wholesome,  and  of  equal  flavour,  to  any  which  can 
be  made  either  in  France  or  in  Holland  ;  and  they 
would  thus  increase  the  consumption  of  the  produce 
of  our  fields  at  home  at  the  sole  expense  of  foreign 
distillers,  and  save  also  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
now  annually  paid  away  to  foreign  nations  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  sjjirits  and  for  foreign  wines. 
Under  these  highly  discouraging  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bable state  of  the  barley  trade  during  the  ensuing 
malting  and  distilling  seasons,  or  even  to  guess  at  its 
future  value.  The  barley  growers  have  no  correct 
means  now  placed  before  them  by  which  they  may 
assort  their  produce  to  the  probable  consumption; 
nor  have  the  maltsters,  brewers,  and  distillers,  any 
power  left  to  them,  by  the  Excise  and  Custom-house 
laws,  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  barley  by  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  beer  and  of  home-made 
spirits.  Excessive  taxation  is  not  only  therefore 
gradually  undermining  the  cultivation  of  barley 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  also  injurious 
in  the  extreme  to  that  reveaue  itself,  for  the  increase 
of  which  the  heavy  taxes  on  manufactured  barley 
were  intended  and  imposed.  The  system  must  be 
altered,  for  no  other  remedy  can  be  applied  now  to 
this  rapidly  increasing  evil. 

In  tlie  value  of  oats  not  much  alteration  can  be 
quoted  since  our  last  review  of  the  then  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  British  agricultural  interest. 
Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  large  quantity  under  lock 
at  that  period,  and  since  then  imported,  has  been 
entered  for  home  consumption,  but  this  article  has 
been  purchased  too  dearly  abroad  to  render  the  spe- 
culations in  it  as  yet  profitable.  The  prices  of  oats 
declined  on  the  average,  taking  improved  quality 
into  consideration,  during  the  last  month,  about  2>-. 
per  qr.,  although  the  supplies  from  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland  have  not  been  large  in  the  London  market. 
The  inferiority  in  quality  of  the  importations  from 
Ireland  during  the  last  corn  season,  caused  prices  to 
be  taken,  which  apparently  were  under  the  intrinsic 
value  of  oats,  and  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  therefore  considerable 
sufl^erers  in  their  pockets  from  the  inferiority  which 
existed  universally  in  their  grain  crops  of  1841. 
There  is,  however,  a  ciiance  at  present,  at  all  events, 
that,  during  the  present  corn  season,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  prosperity  will  again  be  the  lot  of  Irish  agri- 
culture, although  it  cannot  be  so  extensive  as  it 
would  have  been,  were  agriculture  at  home  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  foreign  supplies  of  grain  in 
our  great  markets  of  consumption.  The  oat  crop  in 
Ireland  this  season  is  a  most  abundant  one,  as  well 
in  quantity  as  in  quality,  but  so  it  is  also  tbrougboi^t 
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the  continent  of  Europe.  To  London  and  all  the  present  unknown.  In  the  north  of  England, how- 
markets  on  the  enst  and  west  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  ever,  in  Scotland,  and  universally  throughout  Ire- 
tbe  supplies  of  oats  sent  from  Ireland  have  been  for  land,  a  larger  or  a  better  potato  crop  was  never 
many  years  past  so  very  considerable,  that,  in  a  cer-  grown,  and  the  value,  therefore,  has  been  very 
tain  degree,  the  value  of  this  article  has  been  regu-  considerably  reduced — a  loss  which  quantif:y  will 
l^ted  and  kept  sufficiently  moderate  by  this  cause,  fully  make  good  to  the  potato  cultivator.  Thead- 
Ine  Irish  farmer  was,  however,  then  most  amply  vantages  of  the  improved  appearance  iti  the  turnip 
protected  against  foreign  oats  competing  in  the  and  pasturage  fields  are,  however,  less  obvious. 
British  markets  with  those  of  his  production.  lie  An  idea  continues  to  prevail  that  a  great  depreci-' 
flourished  in  his  circumstances,  and  through  his  ation  must  eventually  occur  in  the  value  of  fatted 
exertions  no  complaints  were,  or  could  be  made  re-  cattle,  and  consequently  lean  stock  is  at  present 
specting  the  too  high  prices  of  oats  in  any  of  the  nearly  unsaleable.  This  is  a  most  serious  cir- 
British  markets,  the  supplies  having  been  generally  cumstance  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  breeders  of 
fully  equal  to  the  consumer's  demand.  The  improve-  cattle,  and  equally  so  to  the  English  feeders,  who 
ments  which  have  occurred  in  Irish  agriculture,  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  aspect 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  their  origin  of  abundance  of  food  for  their  stock  during  the 
chiefly  in  the  ready  sale  which  Irish  oats  always  winter  months.  This  is  another  strong  reason 
experienced  in  the  British  market;  and  the  moderate  against  that  part  of  our  tariff  which  admits,  on 
rates  at  which  they  have  been  universally  purchased  very  inadequate  duties,  the  importation  of  live 
by  the  British  consumers,  are  alone  attributable  to  stock  and  of  cured  provisions  into  our  markets  of 
this  progress  which  agriculture  has  made  in  the  consumption.  For  two  or  three  years  no  exces- 
sister  island.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  sive  importation,  however,  need  be  feared,  though 
anything  more  generally  beneficial  to  every  interest  after  that  period  an  immense  quantity  will  be 
within  the  United  Kingdom  than  heietofore  has  reared  abroad,  which  in  a  very  serious  degree  indeed 
been  the  state  of  the  Irish  oat  trade.  The  money  must  interfere  with  this  department  of  British  agri- 
paid  for  them  remained  within  the  British  Empire,  culture.  For  this  year,  however,  and  during  the 
and  was  beneficially  kept  in  circulation  amongst  the  next,  the  present  heaviness  in  the  cattle  trade  is  not 
productive  classes  of  British  society,  causing  far-  justifiable ;  and  it  probably  vvill  soon  be  removed, 
ther  agricultural  improvements  in  Ireland,  and  when  the  subject  is  properly  considered  by  those 
giving  additional  employment  to  British  manufac-  who  are  deeply  inierested  in  the  promotion  of  this 
turers.  The  new  corn  law,  however,  is  anything  but  highly  valuable  part  of  our  agricultural  operations, 
lavourable  to  the  continuation  of  this  state  of  Irish  Cattle  cannot  be  grown  in  this  country  so  cheaply 
agricultural  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come,  in  as  as  they  are  in  the  back  settlements  of  America, 
far  as  it  removes  the  fair  protection  heretofore  given  and  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  without  due 
to  the  cultivation  of  oats  within  our  own  islands,  protection,  therefore,  a  great  decay  must  eventu- 
and  consequently  an  unfavourable  check  will  pro-  ally  occur  in  this  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
bably  be  soon  given  to  the  increased  growth  of  this  property  of  the  landholders  as  well  as  of  the  far- 
most  important  article  throughout  the  United  King-  mers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  require  a 
dom.  In  future  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  f^w  years,  however,  to  increase  the  stock  of 
all  the  large  markets  on  the  east  coast  of  Eno-land,  cattle  and  swine  abroad,  but  afterwards  foreigners 
from  Leith  to  the  Land's  End,  will  be  largely  sup-  will  forward  to  our  markets  greater  supplies  than 
plied  with  oats  shipped  from  the  opposite  parts  of  Can  by  any  possibility  be  requisite  for  onr  con- 
the  continent  of  Europe.  From  Tonniogen,  Emden,  sumption.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  before 
Bremen,  Leer,  and  many  other  places  of  shipments  long  some  modification  will  be  made,  as  well  in 
freights  to  Great  Britain  are  not  one-half  of  the  sum  the  corn  laws  as  in  our  Custom-house  rates  of 
charged  from  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  qua-  duty,  for  the  proper  protection  of  agriculture,  and 
lity  of  the  foreign  oats  so  imported  being  fine,  they  ^or  the  increase  of  commerce  and  of  manufactures, 
always  command  the  highest  prices  to  be  obtained  The  universal  interest  requires  a  change,  and  it 
in  this  country.  The  maximum  duty  now  charge-  will  be  soon  universally  asked  for  from  the  legis- 
able  on  their  importation  is,  therefore,  no  adequate  lature,  unless  the  Ministers  of  them.selves  see  the 
protection  to  the  British  and  Irish  producers,  and  necessity  of  altering  the  system  thoroughly,  and  of 
a  material  decline  in  our  prices  indeed  must  occur  granting  the  necessary  relief. 

before  any  effective  bar  can,  bv  the  new  law,  be  — — 

placed  to  the  consumption  of  foreign  oats  in  this  CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 
country ;  indeed  prices  abroad  will  be  always  lower  Sept.  26. 

than  prices  in  Ireland,  because  the  expense  of  pro-  Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

daction  in  the  former  is  much  less  than  it  is  even  in  Whbat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red  ..     46    .55    White      54    62 

the  latter.     The  future  prospects,  therefore,  of  the  '       oid'\-ed -    -    Do"'"    ^    - 

oat  grower  in   Ireland  are  not  very  brilliant  at  the  Rye,  old  ...'.?.. ..'.■!.*.■!'.'..*.'!.■*.*    31    86    New!!!!    36   38 

present  moment,   but,  as   we  have  already  said,  he  Barley,  Grinding  27  29   Malting   30    33    Clievalier  32    34 

may  at  all  events  soon  calculate  on  an  improvement  ■^^^^^ ^^    ^^    Bere-.20    21    24 

in  his  piiviimofonnoc,    olfVi^n^l^  ;»  Ko 1     .  Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk    ....     56    6i    Brown..     50    54 

in  Uis  ciicumstances,  although  it  be  only  temporary,  Kingston  and  Ware    ....    56    62    Clievalier  63    - 

m  comparison  with  what  they  were  during  the  last  Oats,  Yorksh.  & Lincoinsh., feed    23    24    Potato..    25    26 
corn  season.  Youghall  and  Cork   black     17     18  Cork,  white  19    20 

The  occasional  showery  weatlier  which  we  e..-  ^teJU white!!!!!!!!    \l    n   S?!'  I7   Z 

penenced  at  intervals  during  the  last  month,  at  Newry.,.. 21    — 

the  same  time  that  it  did  not  the  slightest  injury  Galway  !!ii    12    15 

to  the  crops  of  grain  then  ungathered,  has  been  of  Scotch  feed  22    —    Potato..   24    — 

much  benefit  to  potatoes,  turnips,  and  to  pastur-  Sni^rVy'!!!!!!!!!!!!    fo    tl   SligT'.VL  23 

age.     Ihe  produce  of  the  former  article  is  most  Beans,  Tick,  new 34    36    Old. .34    36    38 

abundant,  and  the  quality  is  favourably  spoken  of  Peas,  Grey 36    88    Maple..    —    34 

excepti^ng  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  wheresome  p.o.K.'^Trnlmade- \\"  V7  "siiffoif  38^  Vpf  .T 
injury  13  complained  of,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  at  Stockton  and  Norfolk,  88   40 
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FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzic  

Hamburg    

Rostock    , —  

Barley  20  

OATS,Brew 15  17    Feed... 

Beans. 20  ifJ 

Teas 23  27 

Flour,  American,  per  brl 22  24    Baltic. 


14    10 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Aug.  13  th 

20tli 

27tli 
Sept.  3rd 

10t:i 

17111 
Aggregate  average 
of  tiie  six  weeks 
wliich  regulate: 

the  duty 

Duties  payable 
in  London  till 
AVednesdaynext 
ineliisive,  and  at 
the  Outports  till 
thcarrivalof  the 
mail  of  that  day 
from  London  .. 
Do.  on  grain  frem 
British  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe. . . 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

58  11 

27    6 

20    2;35 

() 

34    1 

50    5 

20    9 

19    5 

32 

9 

33    8 

55     0 

27    3 

18    7 

31 

6 

33  11 

53    8 

27     2 

18    9 

31 

5 

33     1 

51     6 

27     2 

18    6 

29 

4 

33     5 

52     8 

27     2 

17    8 

29 

10 

32  10 

51     7 

27     2 

18  10 

31 

9 

33    6 

13    0 

9    0 

8    0 

10 

6 

9    6 

5     0 

2    C 

2     0 

1 

G 

1     0 

34  7 
33  11 
32     6 

32  5 

33  0 
32  11 


33     4 


9    6 


1     0 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
the  Imp.  Quarter,  from  tlie 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
Sept.  23rd,  1842. 

8.    d. 

Wheat .02    8 

Barley.... 27    2 

Oats 17    8 

Rye 29  10 

Beans 32  10 

Peas  82  II 


AVERAGES  from  flie  corre?- 
pondiiig  Gazette  in  the  last 
year,  Friday,  September 
24tli,  1841. 


Wheat es 

Barley ag 

Oats   22 

Rye 33 

Beans 45 


PJsas   45  11 


Account  shewing'  the  Quantities  of  Corn,  Grain,  Meal 
and  Flour,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the' 
monthended  the  5th  Sept.,  1842  ;  the  Quantities  upon 
which  Duties  have  been  paid  tor  Home  Consump- 
tion  during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
Kiaimng  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof. 

and  !     Quantity     Quantity  en-;     Quantify 
imported. 


Foreign    Grain 
Flour. 


Quantity     Q'fntity  cn- 

-     I     tered  for     remaining  in 


consumption 


Wheat,  from  British 

Possessions 

Peas,  from  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Wheat,  foreign  . . , , 

Barley,  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Buck  Wheat,  do.  , . 


Flour  and  Meal  from 

Britisli  Possessions 

Flour  &c  M  eal, foreign 


qrs.   bush.       qrs.  bush, 


8498  6 

C872  4 

20  0 

811377  6 

17662  2 

86327  6 

1121  6 

19570  7 

18436  7 

17!<9  3 


cvvts.  qrs. lbs. 
149200  2  24 


8498  6 

6872  4 

20  0 

2086846  7 

15327  3 

93944  2 

2774  2 

41250  6 

6236  5 

2209  6 


wareliouse. 


qrs.  bush. 

467  1 

388  1 

804  0 

5305  4 

81266  4 

130856  7 

1368  3 

25914  5 

79169  3 

5549  6 


cwtp.  qrs.lbs.cwts.  qrs.lbs. 


156321  1  18 
92744  3  22|341781  3  0 


4757 
5816 


0  II 
0  14 


PRICES  OF 

Sept.  26 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  48      50 
Baltic   

SEEDS. 

crushing  42      45  per  qr. 
white    —      —  per  cwt 

Jlediter.  &  Odessa  45      40 
Large,  foreign..,.  —      — 
Clover, Eiiglisli,  red  ....  —      — 
Flemish — 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —      — 
Old  do 

do..    —      —        2 

An                                l-S 

French —      — 

do                         \  ° 

Hempseed, small...,.,..  85     38 

large. .  46     48    '  h 

10      16      old... 

10      11      white. 
.   IS      22      old... 

mi.   33/. 
.    yoi.   to  10/.  10s. 

71.  to  71.  10s. 

5/.  5s.  to6Z.  Os. 

.  16 

10 

.   12 

18  per  cwt 
10s6dp.bUi-li 
16 

Mustard,  brown,  new    . 

Rnpeseed,  Englisli  new. 

Linseed  Cakes,  English. 

Do.          Foreign. 

Rapeseed  Cakes 

PRICES  OF  HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  INTondav,  Sept.26. 
The  supplies  are  still  very  abundant,  and  ihere  is  only 
a  moderate  share  of  business  doing  at  the  following' 
lates  :— East  Kent  (new  crop),  120*:.  to  147s.,  and  some 
of  ihe  ciioice,  which  aic  but  few,  160  per  cwt.  ;  Middle 
Kent  105«.  to  1.35s.  per  cwt.  ;  Weald  of  Kent  943.  to 
1053.,  and  Sus?ex  90s.  to  96s.  per  cwt.  The  diity  lias 
advanced  lo  155,()0U/.,  and  some  are  inclined  to  back 
it  even  higher. 


POTATO    MARKET. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS  MARKETS. 
Up  to  the  Borough  and  Spilalficlds  markets  nearly 
800  ions  of  Potatoes  of  excellent  quality  have  been  re- 
ceived since  our  last,  the  sale  for  which,  as  well  as 
other  description?,  has  ruled  slow  at  the  following' 
rates : — 

Per  ton.  I  Per  ton. 

s.        s.  s.        s. 

New  Cornisli  Kidneys  60  to  CO  1  Essex  Shaws 55  lo  60 

Kent  Shaws 45  to  60  1  Seconds  40  to  50 

Seconds     40  to  47  1  Jersey   Whites 40  10  49 

I  Devons 45  to  60 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

Down  Ewes  and  Wetliers lOd.  to  lO^d. 

Down  Teggs     lid.  to  12d. 

Half-bred  Wethers   lOd.  to  lid. 

Half-bred  Hogs    12d.  to  12^d. 

Flannel  Wool 8id.  to  12d. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    7^d. 

LIVERPOOL,  Sept.  24. 
Scotch. — There  h'asbeen  a  moderate  arrival  of  (he 
new  clip,  and  the  assortment  being  better,  there  has 
been  rather  more  doing  in  Laid  Highlaad  Wool  at  our 
quotations.  There  is  very  little  White  at  market. 
There  has  been  less  doing  in  Cross  ■wool  this  week,  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  dealers  having  sup- 
plied themselves  freely  previously.  Ihere  is  a  little 
doing  in  good  deep  grown  Cheviot  wools  of  good  qua- 
lity. 


Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  24  lbs . .  6 

White    do.            do 9 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..  7 

Do.  wasl)ed         do 8 

Do.  Clieviot  unwashed  do 8 

Do.  washed 12 

White  Cheviot,  washed    19 


d.  s. 
9  to  7 
9      10 


FOREIGN. 

CITY,  Sept.26. — The  Wool  salts  were  brought  to 
a  close  on  Saturday  evening,  and  considering  the  very 
extraordinary  position  in  which  trade  has  been  placed 
by  the  recent  "  luru  out,"  have  gone  oft"  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected.  The  daily  sales  we  con- 
tinue our  account  of  below. 

1  he  imports  of  Woo!  into  London  last  week  were 
4699  bales,  of  which  1057  were  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  1C68  from  Algoa  Bay,  1173  from  Port  Philip, 
449  from  Germany,  914  from  the  Eas^t  Indies,  8  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  30  from  Spain. 

LEEDS,  Sept.  23. —  There  has  been  no  improvement 
in  this  brancii  of  trade  during-  Ihe  past  week  ;  few  in* 
qniries  have  been  made  for  any  descriptions  of  Foreign 
Wool,  and  prices  are  nominally  the  same. 

PrinteiJ  by  Joseph  Rogersoii,  24,  Norfolk-street,  Strand, 
London. 


iondOhl'iiiU^hedb  try  Josepiv  Jicy, 
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PLATE    I. 

Earl  Spencer,  of  whom  we  give  a  portrait  in  tliis  number,  k  too  well  known  us  an 
eminent  breeder,  and  a  sincere  and  zealous  patron  of  British  Agriculture,  to  need  any 
remark  from  us.  His  lordship  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is,  the  President  of 
the  Smithtieid  Club,  which  was  in  a  very  great  measure  through  his  means  advanced 
to  its  present  state  of  prosperity,  having  been  at  one  time  at  a  very  low  ebb.  He  filled 
the  ofiice  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  during  the  first 
year  of  its  existence,  and  we  hope  when  the  proper  time  arrives  to  see  him  again  occupy 
the  President's  chair  in  that  Society.  A  short  account  of  the  stock  and  cultivatiiBU  on 
his  lordship's  farms  at  Althorpe  and  Wiseton  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  Count  de 
Gourcey'i:!  Tour  which  we  give  with  tliis  Magazine. 


PLATE     II. 

THE    CAPE    SHEE P.— (For  Description  sec  page  'd-20.) 


WEST-FIRLE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Under-Draining. 

The  Chairman  commenced  the  discussion  hy 
describing  his  experience  in  the  different  kinds  of 
uuderdraining.  On  hea\'y  lands  his  plan  had  been 
to  drain  with  chalk,  2ft.  Gin.  to  3ft.  Sin.  or  9in., 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  to  fill  the 
lower  spit  with  chalk,  though  he  was  still  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  size  of  the  chalk  which  it  would 
be  most  advisable  to  use.  It  would  appear  feasible 
tiiat  when  the  chalk  was  larger,  the  drain  would 
stand  better.  The  distance  of  one  drain  from  the 
other  was  about  a  rod  and  a  half.  He  was  not 
quite  satisfied  whether,  as  a  general  practice,  it 
was  better  to  go  across  the  field,  or  up  and  down  ; 
in  stiff  lands,  where  tLe  water  is  occasioned  bj-^ 
the  rain  solely,  tl)e  drains  should  go  across  the 
field.  As  to  the  material  of  the  drain,  he  consi- 
dered that  tiles,  with  a  small  quantity  of  chalk  on 
the  top,  were  preferable.  The  mole  plough  had 
been  in  considerable  use  during  the  last  few  years, 
an  1  on  pasturage  lands  of  a  stiff  soil  it  had  a  very 
good  effect ;  it  would,  it  was  true,  break  up  in 
luany  plices,  but  the  process  was  easily  repeated, 
and  at  little  expense.  On  lighter  pastures,  where 
one  might  be  afraid  of  the  expense  of  chalk,  tnrf 
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might  be  employed  with  a  wedge-liko  shape. 
Some  left  a  shoulder  in  the  drain,  to  rest  the  turf 
on,  but  when  it  got  dry  the  shoulder  would  fall, 
and  let  the  turf  in.  He  had  done  some  with 
straw  made  into  bands,  strong  and  large  enough 
to  hang  in  the  drain,  which,  rammed  in  well, 
would  stand  for  a  length  of  time — a  method  much 
followed  in  Suffolk  and  Essex.  He  had  now  some 
drains  made  after  this  fashion,  which  had  lasted 
five  years.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  was  that 
arising  from  the  silt  which  filled  up  drains  of 
chalk,  the  abrupt  surface  of  which  seemed  adapted 
to  collect  the  dirt.  In  a  season  like  this,  the  ditch 
being  full  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  the  silt  had 
worked  up  the  drain,  which  had  consequently 
been  blown  up.  In  cases  where  a  main  drain  ran 
up  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  have  a  flap  or  valve  which  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  ditch  should  lie  close,  and  so 
prevent  any  silt  from  getting  into  the  drain.  Sub- 
soil ploughing,  if  it  were  used  more  frequentl)^ 
would  materially  assist  the  operation  of  draining, 
but  it  was  not  advisable  to  use  it  alone.  He  had 
lately  seen  a  field  which  had  been  subsoiled  but 
not  drained,  and  it  was  the  wettest  piece  he  had 
seen.  Subsoiling  and  draining  together  had  a 
very  excellent  effect,  though  the  advantage  was 
destroyed  by  placing  the  horses  in  the  furrow,  as 
Y  INo.  5.— FOL.  XVI r. 
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tbis  autumn  they  had  been  unfortunately  conipelled 
to  do. 

A  nnembcr  Iiere  observed  tbat  Pearson's  plough, 
to  be  effectual,  required  a  soapy  clny  and  uniform 
soil.  He  advised,  in  draining  with  tiles,  to  have 
those  which  are  bent  in  tbis  form'"',  and  in  a 
springy  soil  to  place  them  with  the  open  part  at 
the  bottom,  because  the  springs  rise  in  tbat  direc- 
tion ;  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  the 
openings  should  be  at  the  sides  of  the  drain,  alter- 
niiting  with  each  tile.  He  had  found  that  on  light 
soils  the  sand  had  filled  up  the  chalk  more  than  it 
did  the  wood  drains.  He  had  tried  this,  having 
had  drains  severally  made  of  chalk,  stones  and 
wood,  and  the  latter  were  running  long  after  the 
former  had  been  choked  up.  The  i)lan  advocated 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  viz.  to  lay  turf  on  the 
tap  of  a  tile  drain,  was  approved  of,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  opinion  that  heath  or  rubbish 
thrown  in  immediately  upon  the  tiles  was  better 
than  that  the  soil  should  be  laid  on  close  to  tbem. 

Another  member  detailed  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience in  underdraining.  His  farm  bad  been 
much  experimented  on.  Some  few  years  ago  one 
field  had  been  drained  with  flints  and  two  with 
chalk  ;  not  one  of  tbem  ran  now.  The  fault  at 
tbat  time  of  day  appeared  to  him  to  be,  tbat  they 
had  not  gone  deep  enough.  He  had  now  drained 
30  inches  deep  with  alder,  ])lacing  the  large  wood 
at  the  bottom,  and  treading  in  the  small  wood  and 
rubbish,  so  as  to  leave  a  drain  nine  inches  deep. 
These  drains  had  now  been  made  three  years,  and 
were  running  as  \'-ell  as  ever.  But  it  was  found 
that  the  quantity  of  water  taken  away  by  the  wood 
Avas  not  so  large  as  that  carried  off  by  the  tile- 
drains.  The  tiles  were  unquestionably  the  best 
material  ;  though  dearer,  tbey  required  less  re- 
pair, and  did  not  stop  up  so  readily.  The  depth 
of  the  drain  was  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  it  was  often  made  very  shallow,  but  in 
Scotland  the  drain  would  be  found  as  much  as 
5  and  6  feet  deep.  The  deeper  the  drains  were,  in 
moderation,  the  more  soakage  was  obtained,  and 
consequently  the  wider  apart  the  drains  migiit  be 
placed.  It  was  stated,  that  in  many  situations  in 
this  county  (as  at  Mayfield)  it  was  requisite  to 
have  your  drains  5  or  6"  feet  deep.  Instances 
were  also  mentioned  where,  in  the  west  of  Sussex 
and  elsewhere,  with  a  good  hazel  mould  and  a 
stiff  subsoil,  the  drains  were  foi'raed  of  the  soil 
itself. 

Some  desultory  conversation  ensued,  from  which 
the  results  worthy  of  being  recorded  were  to  the 
effect  that,  in  chalk  drains,  it  was  not  advisable  to 
place  the  fine  chalk  at  the  bottom  ;  that  it  was  a 
mistaken  notion  to  place  the  drains  very  far  apart, 
as  might  be  ascertained  by  the  wetness  always  in 
that  case  perceptible  half-way  between  them  in 
merely  walking  over  the  land,  and  that  it  was 
erroneous  to  suppose  tbat  on  heavy  soils  under- 
draining  could  be  perfect  without  furrows  to  take 
off  the  top  water  ;  the  water  could  be  prevented 
from  carrying  off  the  manure  with  it  by  construct- 
ing the  furrows  so  as  to  run  lazily. 

The  question  next  considered  was  the  direction 
in  which  the  drains  should  cross  the  field,  which 
must  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  inclination 
and  dimensions  of  the  land  to  be  operated  upon. 
It  must  be  agreed  that  the  less  intricacy  there  is 
in  a  scries  of  drains,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
become  choked  and  inoperative  ;  and  upon  this 
ground  it  would  seem  that  the  prevailing  method 
of  cutting  cross,  or  rather  diagonal,  drains  to  a 


main  trunk  or  trunks,  and  thus  to  obstruct  by 
corners  the  progress  of  the  water  before  it  can  be 
discharged  from  the  land,  is  not  so  good  as  the 
sim])ler  and  safer  plan  of  cutting  the  drains  in 
parallel  lines  from  the  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field  straight  up  to  the  top,  each  to  empty  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  said  that  by  this 
latter  method  the  lateral  soakage  between  the 
drains  was  not  so  efiectual ;  tbat  the  water  woidd 
not,  in  short,  be  caught  so  generally  throughout 
the  field  as  by  cross-draining;  and 
one  of  the  members  explained  to 
the  meeting  the  plan  which  he 
pursued,  whereby  the  supposed 
advantage  of  the  cross  system  is 
])reserved,  and  tlie  evils  of  many 
drains  running  info  one  are  in  a 
great  measure  avoided,  the  drains 
being  laid  in  the  position  of  the 
lines  in  the  margin.  But  the  most 
valid  argument  adduced  in  favour 
of  having  the  drains  all  cut  up  and  down  the  field 
was  that  used  in  Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet,  viz.,  that 
the  strata  or  layers  of  which  the  subsoil  is  formed 
do  not  run  in  the  same  line  as  the  slope  of  a  bill- 
covering  it  like  the  layers  of  peel  on  an  orange — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  piled  at  angles  to  it,  so 
that  the  line  of  the  hill  in  its  descent  cuts  the  end 
of  e.^ch  layer,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  drain  car- 
ried in  that  line  will  do  the  same,  and  be  certain 
to  gather  the  water  which  runs  on  the  surface  of 
every  stratum,  but  which,  if  the  drainage  were 
crosswise,  would,  going  beneath  one  drain,  escape 
to  the  top  soil  before  it  reached  the  next. 

Some  conversation  took  place  as  to  the  expense 
of  draining  with  tiles.  It  appeared  that  160  rods, 
computing  that  length  to  take  2,400  tiles,  would 
cost  4^  4s.,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  the  best 
method  of  getting  the  work  executed  is  to  have 
the  digging  done  by  the  rod,  and  the  filling-in  by 
the  daj' ;  and  if  it  should  cost  a  little  more,  the 
superiority  of  the  work  will  quite  counterbalance 
that. 

During  the  evening  allusion  was  made  to  the 
disjjutes  and  difficulties  which  frequently  arose 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  the  allowance 
(for  the  drains)  the  former  should  make  to  the 
latter  on  leaving.  It  is  generally  stipulated  in  the 
lease  tbat  if  the  tenant  think  proper  to  undertake 
any  draining,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  steward, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  judge  whether  or  not 
it  is  requisite  ;  but  not  half  of  the  tenants  think 
of  doing  so.  Upon  tbis  point  the  opinion  of  tlie 
meeting  seemed  to  be  decideuly  favourable  to  the 
practice  which  generally  obtains  in  Scotland, 
v.'here  the  landlord  is  at  the  expense  of  draining, 
and  the  tenant  pays  him  interest  on  his  outlay. 

Some  members  of  the  club  being  absent,  whose 
opinions  and  experience  upon  this  important 
subject  would  be  valuable,  the  discussion  was  not 
closed. 


LEOMINSTER  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  monthly  discussions  of  this  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  society  were  introduced  by  the 
President  with  a  pleasing  description  of  Earl  Du- 
cie's  Whitfield  Kxample  Farm,  a  plan  of  which, 
describing  the  system  of  cropping  for  the  present 
year,  was  exhibited,  and  elicited  the  ap])robation 
of  every  member  present.  The  President,  in  his 
remarks,  adverted  to  the  extraordinary  abundance 
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of  the  produce  of  this  farm,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  whole,  stating 
it  as  his  conviction  that  the  great  success  attained 
was  principally  to  be  attributed  to  thorough  drain- 
ing, and  a  judicious  system  of  cropping.  It  was 
also  very  gratifying  to  hear  that  any  agriculturist 
is  at  liberty  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  the  farm, 
which  the  President  stronglj'  urged  every  member 
to  do,  if  cither  business  or  pleasure  should  call 
them  in  that  direction.  He  also  alluded,  in  the 
most  culoi^isiic  terms,  to  the  great  and  uniform 
courtesy  and  hospitality  exercised  by  the  superin- 
tendenr,  J.  Morton,  Esq.,  to  all  anxious  for  infor- 
mation, or  who  may,  Irom  other  motives,  be  in- 
duced to  visit  this  pattern  for  agricultural  practi- 
tioners. 

Sheep  Management. 
The  meeting,   which  was  unusually  large  and 
respectable,  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  subject 
for  ihe  evening's  discussion,  viz. — "  The  best  me- 
thod of  managing  Sheep." 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  that 
several  very  eminent  breeders  and  feeders  of  sheep 
were  present,  who  had  met  to  give  the  assistance 
of  their  great  experience  on  the  important  subject 
before  them  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
on  no  previous  occasion  was  greater  interest  ex- 
cited, or  desire  for  mutual  improvement  mani- 
fested, thaa  during  the  discussion  of  this  highly 
entertaining  and  popular  subject.  But  as  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  follow  the  discussion  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  present  our  readers  with  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  and  judicious  observations,  which 
were  elicited  during  the  meeting,  we  must  content 
ourselves  by  merely  laying  before  them  the  results 
thereof  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
almost  unanimously  adopted  : — 

1st. — Resolved  :  That  as  the  club  had  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion  decided  upon  the  best  method  of 
feeding  sheep  (Vide  p.  17  of  1st  Annual  Report), 
the  meeting  considered  that  the  management  of 
tlie  breeding  flock  only  claimed  their  notice. 

2nd. — Resolved  :  That  the  proper  time  of  send- 
ing the  ram  to  the  ewes  is  from  tlie  20ih  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  20th  (3ctober;  and  that  the  club 
agreed  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Tessler,  "  that  the 
time  of  gestation  averages  152  dr.ys,"  thus  bring- 
ing the  lambing  season  between  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary and  the  middle  of  March. 

3rd. —  Resolved  :  J  hat  the  ram  should  always  be 
sent  first  to  the  ewes  intended  for  draught  from 
the  flock  the  following  year. 

4th. —  Resolved  :  1  hat  one  Leicester  or  long- 
wooUed  ram,  if  sent  to  the  pasture  to  the  ewes, 
will  serve  70  ;  but  if  kept  in,  and  the  ewes  taken 
to  him,  one  ram  will  be  sufficient  for  1-10  ewes. 

5ih. —  Resolved  :  That  one  Southdown  ram,  if 
sent  to  the  ewes,  will  serve  100  ;  and  if  cotted, 
and  the  ewes  taken  to  him,  one  ram  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  1.50. 

6th. —  Resolved:  That  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  previous  to  the  ramming  season,  the  ewes 
should  be  changed  to  a  better  pasture ;  aud  that 
during  the  time  of  pregnancy  they  should  be  well, 
but  not  highly  kept — a  dry  pasture  being  far  prefer- 
able. It  was  also  recommended  that,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  dry  food  during  bad 
weather. 

7th — Resolved:  That  during  the  lambing  sea- 
sou  the  flock  requires  the  most  unceasing  atten- 
tion, and  that  th.e  skill  and  management  of  the 
good  shepherd  will  now  more  than  usually  be 
evinced. 


8th.— Resolved  :  That  the  ewes  should  lamb  in 
enclosed  yards  surrounded  with  open  sheds. 

A  variety  of  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  assisting  ewes  at  the  time  of  yeaning.  Sonie 
advocated  leaving  the  animal  to  nature,  except  in 
cases  of  difficulty  ;  others  strongly  recommended 
the  interference  of  the  shepherd.  After  a  pro- 
tracted and  somewhat  animated  discussion,  it  was 
at  length 

<Jth.— Resolved  :  That  assistance  to  ewes  in  time 
of  yeaning  should  be  very  cautiously  administered  ; 
and  that  even  then,  except  in  case  of  a  cross  birth, 
it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  an  experienced 
shepherd. 

10th.— Resolved  :  That  if  it  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister any  thing  to  weak  lambs,  a  teaspoonfulof 
peppermint  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  ardent  spi- 
rits. 

1 1  th.— Resolved :  That  the  feed,  during  the  lamb- 
ing season,  should  be  on  a  good  sound  meadow,  in 
a  southern  aspect,  or  a  dry  pasture  that  has  been 
kept  from  the  middle  of  the  preceding  summer, 
with  a  little  sweet  hay. 

12th.— Resolved  :  that  on  the  third  day  after 
weaning,  the  ewes  should  be  once  thoroughly 
milked. 

13th. — Resolved:  That  after  weaning,  the  we- 
thers should  be  separated  from  the  ewe  lambs,  and 
divided  into  small  lots,  according  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  pasture;  young  laml)s  being  found  to 
thrive  much  better  so,  than  when  large  numbers 
are  kept  together.' 

14th.— Resolved  :  That  if  the  lambs  are  strong, 
and  the  e«es  are  intended  for  sale,  the  first  yean- 
ing should  take  place  early  in  July ;  but  if  intended 
for  stock,  they  should  be  weaned  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  month. 

15th. —  Resolved  :  That  the  keep  of  lambs,  when 
taken  from  ewes,  should  be  mixed  seeds  of  that 
year's  growth  ;  and  that  they  should  have  an  oc- 
casional change,  in  preference  to  a  permanent 
pasture. 

16th. — Resolved  :  That  as  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  the  frosty  mornings  set  in,  several  of 
the  lambs  of  a  flock  are  lost,  apparently  from  the 
same  disease,  the  seat  of  which  has  generally  been 
considered  to  be  an  obstruction  of  the  water  pas- 
sage, the  following  recipe  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial,  and  has  been  known  altogether  to  avert 
thecatastrophe,  if  regularly  and  skilfully  applied  : — 
A  teaspoonful  ofturpeniine  ;  q/Yer  which  three  ta- 
blespoonsful  of  savine  tea,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rue  tea,  mixed  together.  As  the  turpentine  will 
not  mix  with  the  latter  ingredient,  it  must  be  given 
alone.  This  dose  should  be  given  at  the  interval 
of  a  week.  The  same  quantity  of  turpentine  may 
also  be  administered  in  a  little  common  salt  and 
water,  either  from  a  horn  or  bottle  ;  if  properly 
done,  it  is  calculated  that  100  lambs  may  be 
drenched  in  an  hour.  It  was  also  recommended 
that  the  lambs  should  be  folded  the  night  before, 
that  the  dose  may  be  given  when  fasting. 

17th. — Resolved:  That  if  the  lambs  are  intended 
for  fattening,  their  keep  through  the  winter  was 
decided  upon  in  a  former  discussion  (See  1st  re- 
port, page  17);  but  if  for  store,  that  the  best  of 
the  pasture  be  allotted  to  them,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  dry  meat  and  a  few  turnii)> ;  the  com- 
mon varieties  being  preferred  to  the  Swede. 

18th. — Resolved  :  That  for  washing  sheep,  tanks 
constructed  for  the  purpose  by  the  siJe  of  brooks 
or  rivers  should  be  used;  this  situation  being  pre- 
ferred as  admitting  a  free  current  of  water,  and 
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affording  protection  to  the  washers,  ae  well  as  in- 
suring the  better  and  more  effectual  performance 
of  the  work. 

19th.— Resolved;  That  shearing  should  follow 
washing  in  about  nine  days  or  a  fortnight,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather;  which,  if  favoura- 
ble, may  be  commenced  about  the  last  week  in 
May  or  the  first  week  in  June. 

20th. — Resolved  :  That  the  process  of  shearing 
should  never  be  carried  on  without  a  proper  appli- 
cation for  shear-cuts  being  at  hand  ;  as  by  a  little  pre- 
caution on  the  subject,  many  an  irritating  and  trou- 
blesome sore  is  prevented,  and  the  shepherd  saved 
considerable  trouble;  also  that  the  following  recipe 
has  been  proved  eminently  successful,  viz. — 
Friar's  Balsam,  Tincture  of  Myrrb,  and  Goulard 
Extract. 

21st. — Resolved :  That  it  may  be  advisable  in 
Bome  cases  to  wash  and  shear  sheep  earlier  in  the 
season. 

22nd. — Resolved  :  That  fly-powdering  should  be 
resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  sheep  are  shorn,  and  re- 
pealed monthly,  or  as  the  weather  may  render  it 
necessary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  it  wasagreed 
that  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  mem- 
bers at  the  next  meeting  (Nov.  18th),  be  "The 
best  method  of  managing  cattle." 


THE  FORMATION  OF  PEAT  MOSS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  Birmingham  Philosophical  Institution,  the  first 
part  of  an  interesting  paper,  "  On  the  formation 
of  Peat  Moss,"  was  read  by  William  Mathews, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  men>bcrs  of  the  society.  Mr. 
Mathews  commenced  by  noticing  the  physical 
appearance  of  those  extensive  tracts  of  wild  and 
uncultivated  land  in  which  peat  mosses  abound, 
and  snid  that  the  object  of  his  paper  was  to  dis- 
cuss the  natural  history  of  these  peculiar  forma- 
tions, with  a  view  to  furnish  some  explanation  of 
their  phenomena.  In  doing  so,  the  course  of  his 
enquiry  would  be  directed,  first,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  peat  mosses,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  formed.  Secondly,  to  their  effects  as  agents 
in  the  physical  changes  and  geological  character 
of  the  earth's  surface.  And  thirdly,  to  their  in- 
fluence in  operations  more  exclusively  agricultu- 
ral, and  thence  on  the  social  condition  of  a  peo- 
ple. Wiih  respect  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  peat  moss,  it  was  on'y  necessary  to  say  that  it 
abounded  more  or  less  in  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  that  in  their  own  islands  it  occupied 
large  tracts  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  a 
?tl  II  greater  portion  of  Scotland,  and  that  in  Ire- 
land there  was  in  i8l4  an  estimated  extent  cf 
2,800,000  acres  of  waste  land,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  was  peat  moss.  The  substance  of  the 
peat  mosses  in  their  own  country  varied  from  a 
few  feet  to  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  feet  in 
thickness,  its  composition  and  properties  differing 
materially,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  it  was 
found,  or  in  proportion  as  it  had  lost  the  charac- 
ter of  the  living  vegetable.  The  ujjper  surface  of 
the  living  peat  was  covered  with  a  variety  of 
mosses,  aquatic  plants,  coarse  grass,  and  heather. 
Underneath,  for  about  ten  feet,  might  be  traced 
tbe  fibres  of  the  predominant  plants,  retaining  too 
much  of  the  character  of  the  vegetable  to  admit 


of  its  burning  with  celerity.     Beneath  this,   it  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  dark-brown  turf,  the  fibres 
still  imperfectly    visible ;    and  still  lower,   those 
fibres  ceased  altogether  to  be  distinguishable,  the 
substance  assuming  the  form  of  a  dark  homoge- 
neous mass,  increasing  in  blackness  and  compact- 
ness as  it  descended,  and  in   the  lowest   portions 
when  dry  and  consolidated,  it  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  pitch  or  bituminous  coal,  was   suscepti- 
ble of  considerable  polish,  and  had  a  couchoidal 
fracture  in  every  direction.     A  sectional  display  of 
some  of  these  bodies  elicited  still  tnore  singular 
phenomena.      Occasionally,  the  peat    was    to   bo 
found  alternating  with  alluvium,  showing  that  the 
locality  must  have  been  subject  to  more  than  one 
inundation,  and  again  to  the  establishment  of  suc- 
cessive eras  of  growth.     There  were  also  distri- 
buted throughout  the  mass  the   roots,  branches, 
and  trunks  of  trees,  sometimes  irregularly  inter- 
spersed ;    at   other    times    arranged    in   regular 
layers,  and  exhibiting  a   systematic  disposition  of 
successive  growths.     The  generality  of  peat  lands 
might  be  properly  divided  into  two   kinds — those 
in  which  the  existence  of  the  peat  plants  was  still 
rife  and  vigorous,  and  those   whose  vitality  was 
extinct,   and   which   were   known   as  dead   peat 
mosses.    The  situations  most  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  those  plants  that  formed   the  true  peat 
mosses  were  those  in  which  the  waters  were  sup- 
plied in  minute  and  gentle  springs,  and  were  re- 
tained in  extensive  and  shallow   basins.      Where 
the  sub-strata  were  percolative  or  the  streams  ra- 
pid, the  moss  rarely  attained  any  great  extent   of 
development ;  it  vanished  before  the  progress  of 
cultivation,  and  the  growth  of  whole  districts  was 
at  once  arrested  by  any  cause  that  removed  the 
permanent  supply  of  moisture.  Mr.  Mathews  here 
proceeded  to  describe  the  character  of  moss  peats, 
the  nature  of  the  plants  which  entered  into  their 
composition,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  process 
of  formation  was  carried  on.     The  occurrence  of 
trees  in  peat  moss  had  led   many  able   writers  to 
ascribe  their  origin  mainly  to  the  ruin  of  the  fo- 
rests in  which  the  trees  had  their  birth,  and  the 
vast    abundance    and   magnitude   of  these   trees 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to    give  some   confir- 
mation to  this  theory.     Dr.  Rennie,  amongst  other 
writers  upon  the  subject,  had  entered  into  a  num- 
ber of  extensive  and   minute  calculations  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine  ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
process  by  which  woods  and  plantations  in  the  vi- 
ciniiy  of  peat  moss  were  gradually  encroached  upon 
by  the  insiduous  invasion  of  the  sp^f/num  paliistrt, 
(one  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  peat,)  would  illustrate  the  mode  by  which 
the  ancient  forests  had  been  similarly  invaded  and 
eventually  destroyed.     In  the  northern  moorlands 
it  was  customary,  when  plantations  were  made, 
to  surround  them  with  a  wide  ditch,  cut,  if  prac- 
ticable, sufliciently  deep  to  reach  the  subsoil,  in 
order  to  the  effectual   draining  off  of  the   water, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  further  growth  of  the  inosa 
])lant.     In   the   event  of  these  precautions  being 
neglected,  the  spagnum  first  attached  itself  to   the 
sides  of  the  ditches,  gradually  filled  up  the  bot- 
tom, and,  by  stopping  the  free  passage  of  the  wa- 
ter, at  length  established  itself  among  the  trees. 
Its  operations  there  were  equally  rapid  and  des- 
tructive.  It  surrounded  the  bases    of    the   trees, 
crept  a  considerable  way  up  their  trunks,  and,  by 
the  constant  application  of  the   moisture  of  the 
plant,  stopped  the  flow  of  the  sap,  until  the  tree 
ultimately  perished.    They  were  then  blown  down 
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by  the  storms,  and  their  inhumation  proceeded 
witii  the  same  celeritj',  till  in  a  few  years  all  trace 
of  the  plantation  was  lost,  and  a  few  more  seasons 
found  them  imbedded  several  feet  deep  in  peat. 
The  prostration  of  trees  on  peaty  lands  was  also 
effected  by  means  of  land  slips,  or  the  gradual  ab- 
rasion of  the  strata  by  winter  torrents;  and  am- 
ple evidence  was  adduced  by  Dr.  Rennie,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Lyel!,  to  show  that  extensive  forests 
must  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  their 
first  invasion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  va- 
rious enactments  of  the  British  Parliament,  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Edward  I.,  l)y  which 
the  flow  of  water  was  obstructed,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  morass  and  subsequent  growth  of  peat  was 
facilitated.  Having  described  the  mode  in  which 
peat  masses  were  formed,  Mr.  Mathews  next  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  their  influence  as  agents  in  the 
physical  changes  and  geological  character  of  the 
earth's  surface.  To  an  attentive  and  philosophical 
observer,  it  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  delight  to 
witness  the  admirable  contrivance  and  wisdom 
displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  Providence  for 
the  restoration  and  support  of  every  part  of  the 
wonderful  machinery  of  Nature.  Barren  and  un- 
cultivated as  was  the  external  character  of  these 
moors,  a  little  investigation  would  convince  them 
to  what  great  and  important  uses  thfy  were  sub- 
servient. The  living  peat  moss  was  a  great  natu- 
ral laboratory  or  manufactory,  in  which  was  stored 
up  as  it  was  elaborated,  and  eventually  distributed 
as  it  might  be  required,  the  vegetable  pabulum  so 
essentially  necessary  to  recruit  the  worn-out  func- 
tions of  exhausted  soils,  or  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  new.  Of  its  value  as  a  fuel  they  were  all 
aware,  and  without  tlie  resources  whicli  it  thus 
furnished  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  their  country  would  be  still  more  wretched  than 
thev  were.  It  provided  this  material  unsparingly, 
and  unlike  that  yielded  by  the  mine  it  was  replaced 
as  fast  as  extracted  ;  and  it  was  only  where  the 
growing  wants  of  an  increasing  population  crowded 
upon  its  confines  and  demanded  further  contribu- 
tions that  it  yielded  to  the  influences  exercised 
upon  it,  and  dealt  out  the  higher  productions  re- 
quired for  the  sustenance  of  man  with  a  still  unspar- 
injf  bounty.  Having  described  the  process  adopted 
in  excavating  the  peat  moss  for  the  purposes  of 
fuel,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  peat  was  re- 
newed in  the  pits  dug  for  the  purpose,  the  lec- 
turer noticed  the  local  effects  which  the  presence 
of  the  moss  produced  on  the  climate.  The  im- 
mense quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by  the  moss 
plants  caused  a  constant  action  and  re-action  on 
the  atmosphere,  and  occasioned  a  permanent  hu- 
midity that  rendered  all  attempts  at  cultivation 
on  a  limited  scale  perfectly  hopeless.  A  land 
slip,  the  abrasion  or  displacement  of  a  rock, 
or  any  similar  natural  operation,  would  some- 
times unwater  a  whole  district  of  peat  moss ; 
and  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  growth 
no  longer  existing,  the  pi'ocess  became  one 
of  decay  instead  of  production.  The  quantity 
of  peaty  matter  annually  carried  off  by  the  win- 
ter torrents,  which  worked  for  themselves  a  chan- 
nel in  the  peat,  was  very  great;  and  the  rivers 
which  had  their  sources  in  the  districts  where  the 
peat  abounded,  were  at  times  so  deeply  tinted  with 
its  peculiar  colour  as  to  resemble  light  port  wine. 
It  was  thus  conveyed  within  the  tidal  action  of  the 
«ea,  and  there  mixing  with  the  matter  transported 
from  the  neighbouring  shores  assisted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  rich  alluvial  soils  that  lined  their 


banks.  It  seemed  also  by  its  acid  qualities  to  a'?- 
sist  in  the  disintegration  of  the  hardest  rocks.  He 
had  frequently  observed  on  the  Yorkshire  hills, 
where  the  millstone  grit  had  protruded  through 
the  thick  covering  of  decayed  peat,  that  the  agglu- 
tinating matter  of  the  grit  stone  was  softened,  and 
its  large  silicious  crystals  were  so  thickly  mixed 
with  the  peat  as  to  form  a  coarse  gravel,  in  which 
state  it  was  transported  by  the  winter  torrents  to 
the  river.  By  the  bursting  of  a  lake,  or  any  simi- 
lar occurrence  by  which  the  water  was  discharged 
into  the  bed  of  a  river  in  unusually  large  quanti- 
ties, the  extent  of  transported  peat  might  be  so 
great  as  to  cause  its  deposit  in  the  valleys  in  exten* 
sive  beds  ;  and  it  was  on  this  hypothesis  that  he 
sliotild  account  for  the  occurrence  of  these  beds  in 
the  alluvial  accumulations  of  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  which  had  been  described  in  the  in- 
teresting paper  read  by  Mr.  Ick  to  the  section, 
"  On  the  Grave!  of  the  Rea  Valley."  The  second 
part  of  Mr,  Mathew's  paper  will  be  read  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  geological  section. 


PASTURE   LANDS    &    MANURES. 

BY    THE  REV.    \V.    THORP,   WOMERSLEV. 

{From  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  December,  18,  1843.) 

Much  might  bcsideshave  been  added  respecting 
the  general  atid  expensive  habit  pursued  in  pur- 
chasing bones  and  rape-dust,  upon  many  farms 
costing  more  than  the  rent  itself.  What  says  M. 
de  Jough,  in  a  letter  from  Holstein,  upon  the  rea- 
sons why  corn  is  produced  cheaper  on  the  Conti- 
nent tban  in  England  ?  "  It  is  an  undeviating 
rule  laid  down  in  our  system  here,  that  a  farm 
must  sxtpport  itself,  and  work  on  its  own  resources, 
i.  e,  that  a  farmer  must  not  on  any  account  part 
with  his  cash,  except  for  such  things  as  cannot 
possibly  be  produced  on  his  farm."  After  saying 
that  even  a  portion  of  wearing  apparel  and  imple- 
ments are  made  on  the  farm  by  purchasing  wool  and 
hiring  an  artificer,  he  then  proceeds  to  say,  "  The 
greatest  consideration  and  difference  in  the  cost  of 
producing  corn  more  cheaply  on  the  Continent  than 
in  England,  is  in  the  production  of  manure,  wkicfi 
ought  never  to  be  bought,  except  in  the  single  in" 
stance  when  to  be  had  cheap.  Wheu  the  distance 
is  no  more  than  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  a 
large  town,  the  purchasing  of  it  should  be  avoided, 
if  possible ;  for  although  a  waggon  load  of  dung 
maybe  had  in  Hamburgh,  for  instance,  at  Is.  5d., 
the  labour  and  time  spent  in  fetching  it,  the  ex- 
pence  of  laying  it  in  meats  intermixed  with  heath 
or  grass  sods,  occasions  an  outlay  which  ought  to 
be  avoided,  and  interrupts  the  regular  coarse  of 
labour  on  the  land.  The  Holstein  system  of  keep- 
ing as  many  cows  as  can  properly  be  fed,  combinei 
the  means  of  making  at  the  same  time  larger  quan- 
tities of  manure  and  large  quantities  of  butter  for 
exportation.  There  are  many  large  estates,  either 
farmed  out  or  not,  on  which  200  or  300  head  of 
cattle  are  kept,  which  are  fed  in  the  stalls  from 
November  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  remain  out 
in  the  pasture  day  and  night  from  May  to  the  end 
of  October;  so  that  in  fact  the  farmer  has  only 
the  manure  made  during  winter ;  yet  this  is  suf- 
ficient and  sometimes  more  than  sufficient  for 
his  wants,  and  his  lands  are  constantly  in  the  best 
order." 
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If,  then,  agriculture  is  to  increase  in  prosperity, 
('and  by  prosperity  we  mean  increased  production 
without  proportionable  expence  in  producing,)  it 
will  be  by  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  suggestion? 
meniioned  in  ihe  report.  For  by  what  means  has 
the  rapid  improvement  and  extension  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  Great  Britain  since  the  year  1760,  (only  80 
years  ago)  been  made,  so  as  to  provide  food  for 
the  increase  of  10,000,000  of  population,  and  being 
able  to  odd,  by  its  progress  in  that  period,  the 
enormous  sum  of  80,000,000/.  a  year  to  the  free 
disposable  income  of  the  country?  This  rapid 
advancement,  which  is  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  wealth  and  civilization,  was  begun  only  so 
lately  as  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II., 
by  the  culture  of  the  turnip  as  a  field  crop  by  Lord 
Townshend  and  otliers;  by  the  improvements  in 
stock  husbandry,  and  in  the  breeding  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle — and  these  not  until  the  time  of  Bake- 
well  of  Dishley,  and  Culley  of  Northumberland. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown  on  the  Wold  district  of  Yorkshire 
desciibtd,  and  conveyed  along  the  Driffield  canal,* 
has  been  just  doubled,  that  of  flour  increased  foui'- 
fold,  and  the  cultivation  of  oats  been  replaced  by 
that  of  barley.  On  the  other  side  of  the  llumber, 
the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  from  Barton  to  Spilsby, 
when  Arthur  Young  wrote  his  survey,  consisted 
of  mere  wastes,  occupied  by  rabbit  warrens.  Could 
he  now  revisit  these  wolds,  he  would  hardly  recog- 
nise a  single  feature  of  their  former  state.  The 
warrens  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead  are 
some  of  the  finest  farms  and  best  managed  land  in 
England.  In  1727,  a  field  of  eight  acres,  sown 
with  wheat  in  thejvicinity  of  Edinburgh,  was  reck- 
oned so  great  a  curiosity,  that  it  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  numbers 
of  persons  came  from  a  distance  to  see  it!  In 
17()3  (seventy-eight  years  ago^  agriculture  almost 
everywhere  in  Scotland  was  in  the  most  barbarous 
state  imaginable.  Maxwell  states  that  there  was 
no  rotation  of  crops ;  fallows  were  unknown  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  counties.  Neither  turnips,  clo- 
ver, nor  potatoes  had  been  so  much  as  heard  of, 
but  corn  followed  corn  in  an  unbroken  series,  and 
as  might  be  expected,  the  returns  were  only  about 
three  times  the  quantity  of  seed  sown.  Even  in 
East  Lothian,  so  late  as  1757, neither  turnips,  po- 
tatoes, nor  any  cultivated  herbage,  formed  any 
part  of  the  system.  The  famous  Lord  Stair  first 
introduced  turnip  culture  into  Scotland,  but  Daw- 
son, of  Frogden,  commenced  raising  them  on  a 
large  scale  in  l7()3,  and  may  thus  be  considered 
the  real  father  of  the  improved  Scotch  husbandry  ; 
so  that  the  grand  improvement  in  modern  agricid- 
ture — that  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
old — is  the  universal  introductionand superior  ■ma- 
nagement of  green  crops.      But  further,  in  what 

*  Quantity  of  produce  conveyed  along  the  Drif- 
field canal:  — 
In  1819 — Wheat  conveyed,  8,000  qrs.,  and    8,000 

sacks  of  flour. 
In  1838 — Wheat  conveyed,  15,000  qrs.,  and  3'2,000 

sacks  of  flour. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  about  doubled,  and  that  of 
flour  increased  four-fold. 
^ga^In   1819,  Oats  conveyed  20,000  quarters. 

1,1838,  do.  do.  5,'200  .. 
^:^j^vi8l9.  Barley  do.  />,()00  .. 
^  -  '  '     1838,       do.'        do.       '.^0,000       .. 

The  cultivation  of  oats  being  just  replaced  by  thut 
of  barley. 


particular  is  the  agriculture  of  Belgium,  which  has 
been  celebrated  for  these  six  hundred  years,  and 
now  termed  the  garden  of  Europe,  at  the  jjresent 
time  so  vastly  superior  to  that  of  England  and 
Scotland  ?  How  is  it  that  the  Netherlands,*  being 
the  most  densely  peopled  country  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  can  feed  her  own  population,  and  yet 
export  nearly  one-third  of  the  produce ;  and  with 
a  soil  inferior  to  our  own,  can  sustain  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  human  existence  ?  It  is  by  an  ex- 
tention  of  those  principles  which  have  been  proved 
to  be  the  foundation  of  English  and  Scotch  agri- 
culture ;  by  their  judicious  selection  of  green  crops, 
so  that  every  acre  of  land  shall  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  production — hence  economy  of  land  ;  and 
in  the  management,  application,  and  preservation 
of  different  kinds  of  manures,  by  which  these  crops 
are  to  be  raised  ;  or  in  other  words,  by  the  re- 
peated and  perpetual  growth  of  carrots,  turnips, 
rape,  spurrey,  buck-wheat,  clover,  and  potatoes, 
and  by  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  collection 
of  every  particle  of  manure.  It  is  not  the  superior 
soilf-  andclimatej  of  Belgium  which  gives  her  the 

"'Population — in  Holland 224  on  the  square   mile. 

Great    Britain..   152  do.— Facts  bi/ Sir  H. 
Phillips,  p.  750. 
Cliina 177  do.—Ncithqlfs    Tra- 
vels. 

t  "  The  fertility  of  the  polders,  and  of  some  deep 
rich  loams  in  the  province  of  Ilainault,  and  in  a  few 
spots  in  Flanders,  has  given  rise  to  the  no^tion,  that 
the  fine  crops  generally  observed  through  the  whole 
of  Belgium  are  owing  chiefly  to  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity in  the  soil.  Travellers  hastily  passing  through 
the  country,  and  observing  the  abundant  harvests, 
naturally  adopt  this  opinion  ;  but  nothing  is  further 
from  the  real  fact.  The  rich  parts  of  Flanders  are 
but  few  in  comparison  to  the  poor,  as  an  attentive 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  soil  will  clearly 
show.  The  average  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  Antwerp, 
will  be  found  much  below  that  of  our  inland  coun- 
ties, leaving  Essex  and  Kent  out  of  the  question.  If 
a  fair  comparison  were  made,  it  should  be  with  the 
poor  light  soils  of  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire,  where 
industry  and  capital  have  overcome  the  natural  po- 
verty of  the  land,  and  made  it  highly  productive." — 
Flemish  Husbandry,  p.  9,  Farmers'  Series. 

+  The  climates  of  Belgium  and  England  vary  not 
more  than  do  the  southern  from  the  midland  coun- 
ties of  England.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is 

At  Aberdeen 47.22 

At  London 50.3G 

At   Brussels .51.80 

At  Amsterdam 51.62 

According  to  Sir  R.  Phillips,  {Facts,  p.  (j^h): — 

Winter.  Spring.    Sum.      Aut. 

Mean  temperature  of  England  40.6        50.2        64.3       51. 

Do.  Scotland  37.  44.2        r>6  4        47.7 

Do.  London    89.56      48.56      63.14      60.18 

Do.  Brussels    86.68      53.24      66.20      51.08 

So  that  in  Brussels  the  winter  is  4^  colder,  the 
spring  3°,  the  summer  nearly  a°  warmer  than  the 
mean  of  England.  The  autumns  are  the  same  in 
both  countries.  'J'he  climate  of  Great  Britain  is, 
however,  subject  to  considerable  variation  ;  there  is 
frequentl)'  a  difference  of  4.8  degrees  in  different 
years  at  the  same  locality,  and  as  much  as  10"  in  the 
same  month  in  different  years.  TLe  mean  tempera- 
ture of  4.8  is  capable,  when  added  or  subtracted  for 
the  whole  year,  of  producing  a  decided  difference  in 
our  seasons.    But  these  variations  of  climate   range 
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advantage  over  England;  but  it  is  the  superior 
skill,  industry,  and  management  of  her  farmers; 
so  that  the  grand  defect  in  the  present  state  of 
farming  in  England  and  Scotland — that  in  which 
they  are  behind  not  only  Belgium,  but  China, 
Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
France — is  the  rigid  adherence,  oh  all  lands,  to 
nearly  the  same  system,  the  production  of  only  one 

through  periodical  times.  Mr.  L.  Howard,  of  Ack- 
worth,  says,  '*  Tlie  extent  of  the  periods,  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  years  of  accurate  observa- 
tions, cannot  at  present  be  fully  determined,  but  tbey 
have  the  appearance  of  being  completed  in  seventeen 
years.  In  a  paper  about  to  be  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Howard 
proves  ibit  these  cycles  of  temperature  correspond 
with  223  svnodical  revolutions  of  the  moon,  or  tbo 
return  of  this  satellite  to  her  modes — i.  e.,  a  period 
of  eighteen  years  :  that  there  are  nine  years  in  which 
there  is,  with  some  fluctuation,  a  mean  descending 
temperature,  and  nine  of  ascending  temperatures  ; 
the  years  of  low  temperature  being  wet  and  unfruit- 
ful, and  tliose  of  ascending,  the  contrary.  That  tlio 
present  year  of  1841  is  the  turning  year  from  the  cold 
to  the  warm  series  of  years." 

If  this  view  ef  the  seasons  be  correct,  the  north- 
ern portion  of  England  will  enjoy,  during  tlie  nine 
warm  years,  a  climate  supr-rior  to  that  which  the 
south  of  England  bad  during  the  nine  cold  years;  for 
the  annua]  mean  temperature  of  the  extreme  north  of 
England  (Carlisle)  is  48°,  while  that  of  the  extreme 
south  CSandwich)  is  oO"^  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a 
full  answer  to  all  objections  respecting  the  double 
cropping  per'brmed  in  the  south,  which  is  said  not 
to  be  capable  of  being  effected  in  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  because  the  climate  of  the  south 
is  so  much  superior;  except  it  could  be  proved  that 
these  double  crops  are  oulj'  obtained  in  the  south 
during  the  nine  years  of  ascending  or  warm  tempe- 
ratures, which  it  is  impossible  to  prove.  So  that 
during  nine  years  out  of  eighteen,  the  northern  and 
midland  parts  possess  the  same,  if  not  a  superior 
climate,  than  the  southern  possessed  during  the 
preceding  nine  cold  years. 

The  years  of  productiveness,  as  shown  by  the 
price  of  corn,  seem  to  run  in  cycles  of  eight  years  of 
descending,  and  six  years  of  ascending  temperatures. 
These  periods  are  talien  from  James  Wilson,  Esq., 
on  "  J'be  Influences  of  the  Corn  Laws."  The  sea- 
sons have  some  certain  influence,  but  there  are  other 
perturbing  causes  which  affect  the  price  of  corn. 
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annual  green  crop,  instead  of  two,  from  the  same 
land,  and  particularly  allowing  the  turnip  to  con- 
sume a  whoL'  vegetating  season  in  its  gi'owth — 
together  with  the  total  neglect  and  waste  of  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  manure;  and  it  is 
only  by  imitating  the  rural  economy  of  these  coun- 
tries, by  obtaining  a  quicker  succession  of  green 
crops,  by  taking  every  opportunity  to  imercalata 
tares,  rye,  turnips,  scarlet  trefoil,  Belgian  carrots, 
&c.,and  above  all,  by  landlords  making  homesteads 
in  a  condition  capable  of  collecting  and  preserving 
every  atom  of  manure,  that  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain  will  he  able  to  keep  pace  with  her 
steadily  increasing  population.* 


ON  SOWING  PEAS. 

Peas,  in  open  dry  weather,  should  now  be  sown, 
on  an  early  border  or  other  sheltered  situation. 
Cormack's  Early  May,  Early  White  AVarwiclr,  Im- 
proved Race  Horse,  and  (he  Early  Frame  Double 
Blossom,  are  the  best  for  early  sowing.  The  drills 
mav  be  three  or  four  feet  apart,  according-  to  the 
sorts  of  peas  and  the  quality  of  the  ground,  and  two 
or  three  inches  deep  in  the  drill.  Tliese  early  crops 
should  be  dunged  in  the  drills.  If  the  ground  has 
been  prepared,  and  manured  as  above  directed,  it  is 
no»v  only  necessary  to  dress  with  the  rake  the  space 
to  he  occupied  by  the  drills  and  above  the  dung. 
If  the  peas  are  to  be  sown  in  double  lines  the  drills 
should  be  formed  from  seven  to  nine  inches  separate. 
A  small  quantity  of  bog  mould  or  peat  dross,  pounded 
sm.ill,  or  put  through  a  wire  search  or  riddle, 
should  be  spread  along  the  bottom  of  the  drills 
previous  to  sowing,  and  also  over  the  seed  in  the 
drill  which  will  prevent  it  from  rotting  or  splitting 
by  tha  cold  wet  soiL  The  refuse  of  a  peat  stack  will 
answer  the  purpose  well,  and  if  brought  from  low- 
marshy  grounds,  the  sulphur  it  contains  will  serve 
other  two  important  points,  viz.,  the  preserving  of 
the  seed  from  frost  and  mice.  Draw  the  mould 
over  the  seed  an  inch  or  two  deep,  leaving  it  as 
loose  as  possible;  afterwards,  when  the  peas  are 
germinated,  but  not  above  ground,  choose  a  dry  day 
and  draw  a  little  more  mould  over  them;  then  give 
a  good  dressing  with  the  rake — 21bs.  of  seed  is  suf- 
ficient for  one  sowing  at  this  season,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  three  weeks,  weather  permitting. 
If  the  ground  is  not  already  dug,  a  moderate  sow- 
ing should  be  put  in  during  the  progress  of  digging  ; 
and  should  the  soil  prove  heavy  and  still",  the  more 
littery  dung  will  succeed  best,  and  laid  in  the  trenches 
a  spit  deep  and  same  width,  and  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances ;  beyond  which  other  two  trenches  or  spits 
are  to  be  turned  over,  and  the  seed  drills  then  opened 
over  the  dung.  Take  your  station  in  the  open  trench 
while  forming-  the  drills  and  sowing  the  peas  ; — 
turn  over  another  trench,  and  with  the  mould  from 
the  bottom  of  it  cover  the  last  sown  drill,  leaving 
them  loose  and  rough,  as  above  stated,  for  some  time. 
If  the  sown  ground  be  not  well  sheltered,  open  a 
small  narrow  drain  on  the  north  and  north  west  side 
of  it  near  the  drills,  in  which  form  artificial  hedges 
of  the   peas'  stakes ;    then   press    the  earth    firmly 

*  The  increase  of  population  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  equal  to  1^  percent,  per  annum,  or  about 
4,000,000  in  every  ten  years  ;  and  as  each  person 
consumes  8/.  of  raw  agricultural  produce,  the  agri- 
cultural i>rngress,  in  order  to  feed  our  own  people, 
must  be  equal  to  32,000,000^.  in  every  ten  years. 
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about  their  root  ends,  and  support  them  by  driving' 
in  some  paling  stakes,  with  a  spar  or  long  pole  on 
each  side,  and  at  middle  height,  and  draw  them  close 
vriih  a  tar  cord.  Here  they  are  to  stand  out  of  the 
way  as  a  defence  against  cold  cutting  winds,  till 
wanted  for  the  peas  to  climb  upon.  A  mouse-trap 
or  two  baited  witli  oatmeal,  and  secured  with  small 
cords  from  cats,  should  be  kept  set  among  the  sown 
peas  till  grown  one  half  inch  aboveground.  Chopped 
crops  of  whins  have  been  laid  over  the  seed  to  keep 
mice  from  it,  but  a  few  ounces  of  the  flower  of  sul- 
phur will  do  better  and  is  less  troublesome. 

Every  gardener  ought  to  have  a  patch  of  peas  ('of 
sorts  as  above)  in  readiness  for  transplanting  in  case 
of  failure,  or  accidents,  and  to  fill  up  blanks  if  ne- 
cessary, and  for  a  more  early  crop.  Choose  a  well 
sheltered  spot  with  a  south  aspect,  and  in  it  dig  a 
pit  two  or  three  feet  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
aa  the  quantity  of  peas  may  be  required  ;  in  this  pit 
form  a  sort  of  hot  bed  with  stable  dung  or  leaves, 
over  which  lay  some  mould.  Procure  a  necessary 
number  of  grass  turfs,  three  inches  wide,  and  same 
depth,  cut  them  in  lengths  from  nine  to  fifteen  in- 
ches long,  invert  each  turf,  and  with  a  knife  make  a 
slit  two  inches  deep,  place  a  band  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  open  it  two  inches  wide;  put  some  rich  mould  in 
the  grove  thus  opened,  place  in  the  peas  two  or  three 
in  the  inch,  cover  and  press  firm.  Place  them  one  by 
one  south  and  north  on  the  bed,  end  to  end  and 
side  to  side,  as  close  as  you  can  press  them,  then 
cover  slightly  with  mould  through  a  riddle. 

The  best  sort  of  bog  mould  for  sowing  peas  with ,  is 
that  which  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  princi- 
pally such  as  is  generally  dug  for  fuel.  This  sort  is 
antiseptic,  and  capable  of  resisting  putrefaction.  A 
gtronger  proof  of  this  fact  cannot  be  adduced  than 
the  many  vegetable  bodies  which  we  see  constantly 
dug  out  of  this  matter  in  a  state  very  little  changed 
from  their  original  ;  although  in  many  cases  they 
must  have  been  deposited  there  many  centuries  ago. 
The  mould  which  is  used  ibr  cultivating  heaths, 
evergreens,  and  other  tender-rooted  plants,  and 
which  is  generally  called  bog  mould,  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  early  potatoes  in  long  cultivaied  gardens  ; 
this  sort  should  be  called  heath  mould,  being  always 
found  on  the  surface  of  uncultivated  heaths,  &c. 

Perth,  December.  R.  M'Nab. 


AGRICULTURAL    IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The  following  judicious  letter  has  been  addressed 
by  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  to  his  tenantry  on  the 
Prestwood  Estate  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  recollect  any  period  at 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  general  depression  and 
distress  of  other  interests,  that  agriculture  has 
been  so  prosperous  as  during  the  present  season. 
Providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  finest  weather 
and  a  most  abundant  harvest ;  a  spirit  of  energy 
and  enterprize  is  visible  everywhere,  and  a  more 
than  common  interest  is  taken  generally  by 
farmers  in  the  improvement  of  land.  New  imple- 
ments are  eagerly  tried,  new  books  are  read,  and 
many  systems  found  to  be  erroneous  are  gradually 
giving  way  to  more  enlightened  views. 

Fond  as  I  naturally  am  of  agriculture,  having 
given  most  of  my  time,  and  still  more  of  my  ca- 
pital, for  upwards  of  20  years,  in  an  honest  en- 


deavour to  improve  my  land  and  farm  buildings, 
to  make  your  homes  comfortable  and  regpectable, 
and  yourselves  affluent  and  happy,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  in  the  stirring  spirit  of  the  times  I 
cannot  feel  satisfied  to  remain  a  tranquil  spectator 
of  what  is  going  on.  Seeing  then,  with  much  gra- 
tification and  satisfaction,  the  extensive  and  im- 
portant improvements  you  have  made  upon  my 
estate  for  several  years  past,  and  the  capital  you 
have  expended  in  improving  the  quality  of  my 
land  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  manure,  it  is,  I 
confess,  my  ambition  to  have  an  amended  system 
carried  out  to  perfection  ;  that  you  should  derive 
the  utmost  profit  from  the  land  you  rent  of  me, 
and  become  patterns  of  superior  management  to 
the  country  around  you  ;  and  it  is  at  this  season 
of  prosperity,  and  in  a  5'ear  when,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  consider  my  estate  better  cultivated  than  I 
ever  saw  it  before,  that  I  venture,  with  every 
possible  feeling  of  kindness  and  respect,  to  offer 
for  your  perusal  a  few  remarks  which  I  think  of 
some  importance  respecting  the  management  of 
green  crops  on  your  farms. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that 
the  system  of  ridging  and  drilling  turnips  is. 
with  very  little  exception,  become  a  general 
practice  on  my  estate  ;  to  this  improvement 
I  have  looked  with  intense  anxiety  for  several 
years  past  as  the  first  important  step  to  a 
certain  system  of  profit  on  this  quality  of  land. 
It  used  to  be  a  general  idea  that  turnips  were 
a  casual  and  not  a  certain  crop,  and  on  this  point 
I  have  often  ventured  to  differ,  and  know  that 
many  of  you  would  not  believe  me  ;  hut  of  course 
it  would  be  unfair  to  take  part  of  my  argument 
without  the  whole.  Turnips,  grown  as  they  used 
to  be,  viz.,  stubble  ploughed  in  shallow  (four 
inches  deepj  after  harvest,  full  of  scutch,  and  that 
scutch  left  to  grow  till  the  July  following,  then 
ploughed  several  times  in  the  same  light  manner 
and  sown  broadcast  in  August,  will,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  assuredly  fail  ;  either  there  will  be  no  tur- 
nips at  all,  or,  under  the  best  circumstances,  a 
thick  crop  of  tops  and  no  butts.  And  what  must 
be  the  consequence  ?  No  keep  for  sheep,  a  bad 
crop  of  bailey,  a  crop  of  seeds  as  bad  as  the  tur- 
nips, ending  in  a  loss  of  rent  paid,  and  manure 
bought,  the  scutch  being  the  principal  thing 
visible  ! 

When  I  said  that  turnips  were  a  certain  crop,  I 
added,  if  cultivated  properly ,  and  the  way  I  pointed 
out  was  this — to  plough  the  land  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, but  to  plough  it  deep,  and  to  do  the  whole 
early  ;  to  use  the  scarifier  immediately  after  har- 
vest (not  the  plough;,  and  to  make  the  land  as 
clean  as  possible  in  all  dry  weather  during  the 
autumn  and  winter;  then  to  plough  it  deep  in  the 
spring,  to  have  all  your  land  intended  for  turnips 
ready  by  this  means  by  the  first  of  May,  and  to 
allow  yourselves  the  two  months  of  May  and  June 
to  sow  the  turnips,  but  to  have  none  left  for  Jul)'. 
By  drilling  the  seed  with  the  manure,  and  using 
the  horse-hoe  nearly  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear, 
and  afterwards  setting  them  carefully  out  with  a 
proper  shaped  hoe  (and  this  part  must  be  paiti- 
cularly  attended  to),  I  affirm  you  are  certain  to 
have  a  good  crop  of  turnips,  at  least,  as  certain  as 
you  are  to  have  a  good  crop  of  corn,  being  heavier 
or  lighter  according  to  the  season.  I  also  affirm 
that  it  is  the  only  process  by  which  you  can  keep 
your  \&\\A  free  from  scutch,  and  that  you  will  by 
thus  cleaning  It,  and  feeding  a  heavy  stock  of 
sheep  on  it  for  six  months,  get  one-third  more 
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quantity  of  grain  and  pi'ofit  from  your  sheep,  and 
will  grow  this  good  crop  of  turnips  at  less  expense 
than  yon  formerly  did  a  bad  one.  1  therefore  am 
justified  in  considering  this  the  first  and  most  es- 
sential improvement  that  can  be  made,  and  this 
step  1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  taken,  with  the 
exception  of  hoeing  and  setting  out.  I  think  your 
implements  would  be  much  better  for  that  purpose 
if  made  broader,  and  some  pains  taken  with  the 
men  by  giving  them  a  small  prize,  say  2s.  6d.  for 
the  best  work. 

The  next  green  crop  that  comes  under  my 
notice  is  your  meadows.  These,  I  am  aware, 
have  been  in  a  lamentable  plight;  but  I  have 
nearly  drained  the  whole,  and  irrigated  many,  and 
I  hope  to  see  a  corresponding  care  on  your  parts. 
To  occupy  them  with  profit,  I  recommend  the 
same  early  system  adopted  as  with  turnips.  I  con- 
sider sheep  the  general  stock  you  should  calculate 
on  for  profit,  and  not  cattle  (with  the  e.\ception 
of  a  few  cows),  particularly  in  a  country  where 
so  much  manure  may  easily  be  bought.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  treading  the  land  at  wet  seasons 
with  horses  and  cattle  is  very  injurious  to  it,  more 
especially  the  nesvly-opened  channels  for  irriga- 
tion ;  it  is  equally  certain,  no  doubt,  that  late  hay, 
which  is  long  and  thin,  is  not  of  half  the  value  of 
that  grown  and  made  early.  The  grass  cannot 
grow  until  it  is  put  up,  nor  will  there  be  half  so 
much  afterraath  after  late  hay.  Under  these  con- 
siderations I  would  recommend  the  meadows  to 
be  rolled  (and  better  if  manured),  and  put  up  for 
hay  by  the  15th  of  April  ;  they  ought  to  be  ready 
for  hay  the  15th  of  June,  have  a  good  aftermath 
by  the  15th  of  August,  to  be  eaten  off  by  the  15th 
of  October,  after  which  no  stock  whatever  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  them  before  the  15th  of  March  ; 
they  might  then  be  grazed  with  sheep  for  a  month, 
particularly  the  water  meadows. 

The  few  cows  necessary  for  the  dairy  should  be 
Ifept  principally  in  the  fnrm-yard  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  sheep  fed  on  artificial 
grasses,  say  Italian  rye-grass,  rye,  vetches,  &c., 
penned  as  on  turnips,  and  cut  green  for  the  horses 
and  cows  in  the  yard.  These,  with  the  seeds  after 
barley,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  will  give 
ample  food  all  the  year  round. 

I  would  here  observe,  though  I  know  it  is  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  that  artificial  or  natural 
grasses  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  that  is,  before 
they  blossom  and  seed,  are  more  nonrishhiff,  and 
do  not  injure  or  impoverish  the  land  they  grow  on, 
but  if  left  to  rijyen  they  do.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant to  attend  fo  this.  It  is  also  a  question 
whetlier  it  would  not  be  much  more  advantageous 
to  keep  a  regular  flock  on  your  farms  all  the  year 
round,  than  to  continue  the  expedient  you  were 
forced  to  resort  to,  of  waiting  to  see  whether  you 
would  have  turnips  before  you  would  venture  to  buy 
sheep.  We  will  now  examine  how  you  could  keep 
them. 

Turnips  for  six  months,  say,  from  October  15th 
to  April  15th.  Sheep  to  be  penned  on  a  bare 
patch,  to  be  fed  in  troughs,  by  a  boy  slicing  the 
turnips,  with  the  addition  of  hay  and  a  little  corn  ; 
April  loth  to  May  15th,  grass  from  pastures,  mea- 
dows, and  water  meadows ;  May  15th  to  August 
Ist,  penned  on  vetches,  rye,  seeds,  &c.,  with  corn 
in  troughs  ;  August  1st  to  I5th  October,  to  graze 
on  aftermath. 

This  plan,  so  different  to  what  has  been  for- 
merly adopted,  will,  I  know,  appear  difficult  and 
impossible ;  but  as  you  have  taken  the  ^rsi  and 


great  step,  and  have  provided  the  six  months' 
turnips,  let  me  intreat  you  to  consider  well  the  re- 
maining part,  and  do  as  you  have  done  the  turnips 
— TRY  IT  !  Feeling  a  pride  and  fatisfaction  in 
being  landlord  to  such  intelligent  and  industrious 
tenants, 

1  remain.  Gentlemen,  with  great  respect, 
Your  faithful  friend  and  well-wisher, 

J.  H.  H.  Foley. 

Prestu-ood,  Augtist  25th,  1842. 


ON    ANIMAL    MANURES.— No.  1. 

Bv  PnoFESSou  Charles  SpnESOEL.    translated 
KROM   THE   Gehman". 

Animal nfuL — All  animal  remains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  excrements,  are  comprised  under  the 
above  denorainaiion.  Animal  oftal  is  a  very  powerful 
manure,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
being  composed  of  substances  which,  even  in  small 
quantities,  advance  vegetation  in  a  very  poweiful 
manner.  It  contains,  besides  some  other  elementary 
substances,  a  great  quantity  of  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
])hosphorus  and  chlorine,  of  which  it  was  staled 
previousl}',  that  even  the  smallest  quantities  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
But  it  is  especiiilly  the  nitrogen  which  renders  offal 
such  sujierior  manure.  iNloreover,  animal  otfal  con- 
tains these  substances  in  such  combinations  as  are 
eitbei  by  themselves  very  soluble  in  water,  or  aa,  by 
their  decomposition,  form  substnnces  which  require 
an  equally  small  quantity  of  water  for  their  decom- 
position, which  circumstances,  however,  cause  its 
action  to  be  very  transient.  In  all  places  where 
agriculture  is  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  animal 
offal  is  carefully  collected  and  used  as  manure, 
whilst  it  is  neglected  in  countries  where  farming  is 
carried  on  without  intelligence  ;  in  such  places  it  is 
not  considered  worth  while  to  carry  on  the  land  small 
quantities  of  matter,  because  it  is  believed  that  the 
value  of  manure  consists  in  its  mass.  Among  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  animal  offal  are  the  follow= 
ing  ; 

1.  Carcasses  of  Dead  Animah, — Carcasses  consist 
of  bones,  flesh,  fat,  and  other  soft  parts.     The  flesh 
contains,  according  to  chemical  analysis,  in  100,000 
parts,  on  an  average — 
77,170  parts  of  water, 
15,800  muscular  fibre,  vessels,  and  nerves, 

1,900  ct'llular  tissue, 

2,200  albumen,  and  serum  of  blood, 

.  „„„     fosmazome,  with  a  little  laciite  of  soda, 
'  \  potash,  and  chloride  of  lime. 

0,150  mucous  matter, 

0,900  phosphate  of  soda,  and 

0,080  phosphate  of  lime. 

100,000  parts. 

The  muscular  fibre,  vessels  and  nerves,  the  cellnlar 
tissue,  albumen  and  serum,  osmazome  and  mucous 
matter,  are  those  substances  of  the  flesh  which  con= 
tain  abundance  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  chlorine,  and  possess  a  high  value  as  a  manure. 
Of  much  less  importance  is  the  fat,  which  in  its 
pure  state  consists  only  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen;  and  it  would  be  still  less  worth  if  there 
were  not  the  cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  fatis  con- 
tained, to  which  the  manuring  quality  of  the  refuse 
of  the  tallow  melter  is  to  be  ascribed. 
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The  flesh  of  animals  dying  a  natural  death  soon 
passes  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  as  it  is  not  defici- 
ent in  water,  and  it  develops  during  that  process  a 
great  quantity  of  ammonia,  phospburetted  hydrogen, 
and  some  other  putrid  g.ises,  not  j'et  sufhciently 
known  ;  if,  therefore,  nothing  of  these  substances 
is  to  be  lost,  it  must  be  as  soon  as  possible  mixed 
with  matters  which  are  able  to  receive  and  chemically 
bind  the  gases  thus  developed.  In  Belgium  the 
tlesh  of  dead  animals,  or  such  as  have  been  killed 
on  account  of  being  diseased,  is  out  immediately  into 
small  pieces,  which  are  divided  over  the  field,  and 
soon  covered  by  ploughing  them  in.  Agiiinst  this 
procedure  nothing  can  be  said,  provided  the  soil 
contains  much  jjumic  acid,  by  which  tlie  developed 
ammonia  can  be  chemically  fixed.  Still  it  is  better 
to  cut  the  flesh  of  carcasses  in  small  pieces,  and 
put  it,  with  moist  soil  rich  in  humus,  into  a  hole 
where  it  may  rot,  by  which  means  all  the  ammonia 
will  be  chemically  fixed.  'I'he  bones  also,  which  do 
not  require  to  be  bared  of  flesh,  may  be  equally 
placed  in  the  hole,  and  afterwards  taken  out  and 
used  by  themselves.  We  generally  find  it  slated 
tiiat  carcasses  should  be  mixed  up  with  quick-lime, 
and  thrown  into  a  ditch,  where  they  may  decay  ;  but 
this  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  fertilising  ma- 
terials, because  the  greatest  por>ion  of  the  nitrogen 
escapes.  For  if  a  portion  of  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  forms  nitric  acid, 
which  may  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
lime  and  ammonia,  and  so  becomes  nitrate  of  lime 
and  ammonia ;  still,  most  of  the  nitrogen 
combines  with  hydrogen,  and  escapes  under  the 
form  of  ammonia.  If  nitrogen  is  not  to  be  wasted, 
no  lime  should  be  added,  nor  is  it  at  all  neces«arv,  if 
the  carcasses  have  been  i!:ixed  wiih  soil  rich  in  hu- 
mus. It  is  true,  that  lime  prevents  tlie  formation  of 
phosphuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases, 
because  by  its  presence  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  generated  out  of  the  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur; but  soil  rich  in  htiraus  will  also  (if  not  em- 
ployed in  too  small  a  quantity)  secure  the  putrid 
gases  just  as  well ;  and  as  this  kind  of  soil  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  buses,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acid  will  in  this  case  also  be  generated. 

The  Entrails  of  dead  animals  are  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  fli^sh,  if  they  are  to  yield  the 
greatest  advantage  as  manures.  After  they  have 
been  frequently  worked  uj)  witli  humus  soil,  and 
are  properly  decayed,  they  form  an  admirable  top- 
dressing  ;  but  must  always  be  employed  in  small 
quantities,  or  they  will  make  vegetation  push  much 
too  luxuriantly. — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

(To  beconliniied.) 


THE  CAPE  SHEEP. 

TLATE    II. 

The  desert  and  almost  unknown  coasts  of  Adal 
and  Ajan,  and  JNIaracatos,  having  been  passed,  ihe 
marshy  distiict  of  Zanquehar,  with  its  abundance  of 
elephants,  presents  itself,  with  its  city  of  JNIelinda, 
inhiibited  principally  by  Mahouie-time,  hut  nomi- 
nally dependent  on  tlie  Tortuguese.  To  this  follows 
the  Po;tuguese  kingdom  of  JMozambique,  and  other 
vari- us  uncivilized  tribes  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  Dutch  settlements  north  of  the  Cape  that 
any  authentic  account  of  the  sheep  can  be  found. 

The  native  Cape  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed 
breed.     Barrow  gives  one  of  the  best  descriptions 


of  them.*  He  says  that  "  they  are  long-legged, 
small  in  the  body,  and  thin  in  the  fore  quarter  and 
across  the  ribs.  They  have  little  internal  or  external 
fat,  but  it  is  all  collected  on  the  rump  and  on  the 
tail.t  proving  them  to  be  either  a  variety  of  the 
steatojjvga,  or  a  mixture  of  tliem  and  the  broad- 
tailed  sheep.  The  tail  is  short,  broad,  flat,  naked  on 
the  under-side,  and  weighing  from  six  to  twelve 
pounds.  The  fat  is  of  a  semi-fluid  nature,  or  rather 
having  the  consistence  of  a  thick  oil,  and  is  fro- 
quentl}^  used  as  a  substitute  for  it  and  for  butter."t 

They  are  of  every  variety  of  colour — black,  brown, 
bay,  but  mostly  spotted  ;  their  necks  are  small,  their 
ears  long  and  pendulous;  they  weigh  from  (50  to  70 
lbs.  on  their  inland  pasture,  but  when  brought  to  the 
barren  country  about  the  Cape,  they  often  dwindle 
down  to  40.  They  are  covered  with  strong  frizzled 
bair,  of  which  little  use  is  made,  except  for  cushions 
and  mattresses.  The  sheep  are  neither  washed  nor 
shorn,  but  the  wool  is  suffered  to  drop  off  of  its  own 
accord,  which  it  does  in  September  and  October. 
The  skins  clothe  the  Hottentots  and  the  children, 
or  make  bags  for  various  household  purposes. 

These  observations  of  Barrow  reler  to  the  native 
sheep  alone,  whether  the  property  of  the  Hottentots, 
or  of  Ihe  Eurojiean  settlers,  English  or  Dutch.  Bur- 
chell  gives  a  fuller  histoiy  of  the  purposes  to  whicli 
the  skin  of  the  Cape  fcheep  is  devoted.  "  When 
these  skins  are  properly  di'essed  and  cleaned,  and  a 
number  of  them  sewed  together,  they  form  a  much 
warmer  covering  than  could  be  made  from  cny  other 
materials.  I'he  richer  inhabitants,  and  those  of  Cape 
Town  who  can  afford  themselves  more  expensive 
coverings,  affect  to  dislike  the  cheaper  hwmbaar 
(the  name  given  to  these  garments),  because,  they 
say,  it  smells  of  mutton  ;  but  the  boor  (the  Cape 
farmer)  is  enabled,  by  his  immense  flocks,  to  select 
such  only  as  have  a  smooth  fur,  and  so  ho  obtains  a 
handsome  coverlet,  so  unlike  what  a  Eurojiean  could 
imagine  for  sheep's-skins,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  many  persons  would  even  guess  from  what 
animal  it  was  made.  Those  that  have  been  brought 
to  Europe  have  been  viewed  as  the  skins  of  some 
unknown  quadruped.  Few  furs  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  selected  skins  oflambslhusprepared."jj 

*   Barrow's  Southern  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  IIC. 

t  A  writer  of  considerable  talent,  but  evidenlly 
under  the  influence  of  much  prejudice,  says,  that 
"  they  are  wretched  beasts;  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  seem  drained  to  supply  the  accumulation  of 
fat  on  the  tail.  They  are  lanky,  sinewy  beasts,  more 
shaped  for  racing  than  roasting,  and  without  an 
ounce  of  fat  to  encumber  their  speed,"—  Farmer'.s 
Magazine,  August,  1821. 

X  From  this  description  of  Barrow,  and  whose 
fidelity  cannot  be  doubted,  it  would  not  have  been 
expected  that  the  Cape  sheep  would  have  been  very 
profitable  feeders  ;  yet  another  traveller  writes,  "  It 
was  not  without  much  astonishment  that  we  beheld 
the  considerable  number  and  unparalleled  fatness  of 
the  sheep  here,  compared  with  the  horrid  drought 
and  aridity  of  the  land.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
they  always  look  out  for  the  leanest  in  the  fiock ;  the 
tail  alone  of  one  of  these  sheep  (which  is  thick,  and 
of  a  triangular  shape,  being  from  a  foot  lo  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  son>etimes  above  five  or  six 
inches  thick  near  the  rumpj  will  weigh  from  8  to  12 
pounds,  and  mostly  consists  of  a  flelicate  kind  of 
fat,  which  is  eaten  with  bread  instead  of  butter,  and 
is  used  for  dressing  victuals.''— Slmrrman's  Voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 

II    Burchell's  Travels  in  Africa,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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THE  BUTTER  TRADE. 

(to  the  editor  of    the  northern  whig.) 

Sir, — I  have  long  admired  the  course  you  have 
taken  in  your  excellent  paper,  in  disseminating 
agricultural  knowledge.  Your  articles  on  that 
subject  are  so  regular,  and  so  well  selected,  that 
your  journal  is  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
every  farming  community.  Your  notices  of  the 
proceedings  of"  The  Flax  Improvement  Society" 
have  been  very  interesting  to  roe.  I  admire  the 
great  exertions  of  that  i)atriotic  body  to  improve 
the  flax  trade  of  the  country  ;  and  nothing  could 
tend  further  to  shew  the  public  spirit,  energy,  and 
prudence  of  the  North,  than  the  proceedings  of 
the  society.  They  find  they  are  behind  in  the 
growth  and  management  of  this  jiarticular  produc- 
tion ;  that  the  foreigner  can  shew  a  better  article 
in  the  home  market,  and  undersell  us ;  that  the 
true  cause  of  this  is  a  more  judicious  mode  they 
have  of  raising  and  treating  the  crop.  The  Nor- 
therns do  not  resort  to  the  usual  course  in  such 
cases — embarrass  and  bore  the  Government  and 
Parliament  with  remonstrances  and  petitions, 
calling  for  protection,  for  prohibitory  laws,  boun- 
ties, and  monopolies.  They  take  the  true  and  le- 
gitimate course;  they  meet  competition  on  fair 
ground  ;  they  take  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  growth  and  management  of  the  article,  which 
is  the  only  fair  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases, 
and  the  sure  way  of  combatting  our  rival. 

Though  I  applauded  the  public  spirit  of  this  so- 
ciety, I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  many  of  my  north- 
ern fi lends  as  to  the  ultimate  results  produced  by 
the  frequent  cultivation  of  this  rather  capricious 
crop,  and  its  intrinsic  value,  when  all  expenses 
attending  its  growth  and  management  are  taken 
into  account,  and  the  state  of  the  soil  after  its 
growth  ;  besides,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate 
and  of  the  plant  itself,  I  am  apprehensive  that  the 
flax  will  continue  a  fickle  and  uncertain  crop,  and 
consequently  unremunerative  on  an  average  of 
years;  In  fact,  more  so  than  our  common  grain 
crops. 

As  such  a  society  has  been  already  organized,  and, 
of  course,  ready  to  act  on  any  point  for  the  public  be- 
nefit, I  would  beg  leave  to  call  tl>e  attention  of  its 
numerous  and  respeclaljle  members  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  ot  the  f^irmers  and  agricultu- 
ral interest  of  Ireland  generally,  to  a  subject  of 
tenfold  more  importance  to  the  country  than  the 
flax  crop — 1  mean  the  butter  trade — which  is  at 
present  in  a  more  wretched,  degraded,  and  un- 
profitable state  than  any  other  article  of  our  native 
production.  I  say  degraded — it  is  even  so.  I 
looked  into  the  last  Marli  lane  Express,  and  I  saw 
the  prices  of  butter  in  the  London  market — Irish 
butter,  80s.  to  84s. ;  Dutch  and  Friesland,  120s,  to 
124 a.  per  cwt. 

Farmers  of  Ireland,  say,  shall  this  state  of  things 
continue  .'  Will  you  remain  in  this  most  anoma- 
lous and  degraded  state  ?  You  prudent  and  in- 
dustrious housewives,  does  tiiis  fact,  staring  you 
in  the  face,  bring  a  blush  to  your  cheeks  .'  There 
is  your  butter  selling  at  8-is.,  while  the  Dutch 
Vrow  is  selling  here  for  124s.  ;  about  SO  per  cent, 
more.  Her  butter  is  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  nobility,  and  gentry  ;  for  the  hotels 
and  the  higher  classes  of  the  country  and  city  ;  those 
who  can  aR"ord  the  highest  prices  for  the  superior 
article.  Yours  is  purchased  for  the  lower  classes 
of  tradesmen,  labourers,  porters,  or  the  West  India 


negroes — the  classes  who  can  badly  afford  to  pay 
for  it.  If,  by  a  change  of  system,  you  could  en- 
hance the  value  of  your  butter  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent.;  if,  instead  of  lOd.  you  got  Is.  3d.  per  lb., 
how  much  would  this  assist  in  the  payment  of 
your  rents,  aiid  add  to  your  other  means  and  com- 
forts ;  for,  trust  me,  it  is  not  by  your  grain  crops, 
but  by  your  butter  and  pigs,  yon  should  pay  your 
rents.  During  the  last  twelvemonths,  the  writer 
of  this  article  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  as- 
certain the  true  CMuses  why  our  butter  trade  is  in 
such  a  lamentable,  depressed,  and  uncertain  state, 
and  why  the  foreigner  has  so  far  over-reached  us 
and  monopolised  our  best  markets.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  visited  the  two  grand  marts,  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  has  found  that  there  are  two 
chief  causes  operating  to  produce  the  piesc-nt  st^te 
of  things,  viz. — the  brnl  qiialtfy  of  the  butter,  and 
the  careless  and  fraudulent  manner  of  packing  and 
branding  it.  'i  he  Dutch  butter  is  most  carefully 
packed,  is  all  of  one  colour,  sweet  and  fresh,  and 
cured  with  a  small  portion  of  salt.  It  would  be 
supposed  that  the  milk  or  cream  from  which  it  was 
produced  had  all  been  churned  at  once,  or  in  one 
day,  so  equally  sweet  and  fresh  is  every  part  of  the 
cask.  On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  butter  is  coarse, 
and  carelessly  made  uj),  of  various  colours,  per- 
haps fresh  on  the  top,  but  rancid  and  bad  tasted 
in  the  bottom,  and  all  poisoned  with  an  overdose 
of  salt.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  English  mer- 
chants and  people  have  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  our  butter,  and  given  a  preference  to  the 
foreigner.  They  have  conceived  a  prejudic-e,  iicd 
good  reason  they  have  had  to  do  so,  from  always 
getting  an  inferior  article;  but  that  they  have  any 
unjust  national  prejudices  against  our  butler  is  a 
statement  contrary  to  the  fact. 

The  London  merchants  would  rejoice  that  we 
could  send  them  a  sweet,  good  article,  that  would 
successfully  compete  with  the  Dutch.  They  pay — 
"  Whv  don't  you  make  up  your  butter  sweet 
and  fresh,  and  send  it  to  us  speedily  while  it  is 
so?  You  are  within  four  days,  by  steam;  you 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  the  Dutch,  who 
have  a  considerable  sea  voyage  to  contend  with. 
Make  your  butter  as  we  say,  send  it  to  ns  in  good 
order,  and  we  will  pay  you  a  long  price  for  the  ar- 
ticle tliat  will  please  onr  customers — and  we  can 
consume  three  times  ns  much  as  you  have  tosppre.'' 
The  London  merchants  are  altogether  in  the  power 
of  the  Dutch  importers  during  the  winter  season, 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  them  almost  what  they 
demand.  They  would  be  rejoiced  coul  1  they  fall 
back  on  the  Irish  market,  and  obtain  what  would 
p'ease  and  serve  their  customers;  but,  at  present, 
that  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  second  chief  cause  of  the  depression  of  our 
trade,  and  which  is  operating  powerfully 
against  us,  both  in  the  English  and  colonial  mat- 
kets,  is  the  slovenly  and  fraudulent  manner  in 
which  the  btitter  is  made  up  and  branded.  The 
merchant  goes  to  the  market  and  purchases — say 
twenty  casks,  marked  "  Carlow  Firsts".  When 
opened,  he  will  find  one-half,  or  more,  salt  Kil- 
kenny butter  ;  and  so  on  of  other  brands,  and  othcx' 
parts  of  the  countrj',  equally  culpable.  Thedealer, 
being  dectived  and  cheated  must  in  future  pro- 
tect himself  by  a  low  price  :  a  bad  character  goes 
abroad  ;  here  the  fraudulent  Irish  exporter,  for  a 
temporary  advantage  to  himself,  injures  the  trade, 
and  entails  a  permanent  evil  on  the  country. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  can  l)e  done  ? 
Can  any  remedial  measures  be  applied  to  these 
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existing  evils,  and  is  it  possible  so  to  raise  the 
quality  and  character  of  this  important  article  of 
our  commerce,  that  it  may  fairly  compete  with  the 
foreign,  and  secure  the  home  market  to  the  Irish 
farmer !  We  thinlt  it  is  even  possible  to  do  so,  and 
with  slight  exertion,  which  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  soil  or  cattle,  which  renders  the  pro- 
duce of  Friesland  superior  to  that  of  Ireland.  The 
proof  to  the  contrary  i?  positive.  The  case  is  (as 
In  the  flax  crop),  that  it  is  the  better  management, 
the  superior  manufacture,  which  elevates  the  article 
above  competition,  and  throws  us  into  the  shade. 
This  point  has  been  determined  and  fully  ascer- 
tained. During  last  summer,  a  quantity  of  Irish 
butter  was  made  on  a  new  principle  ;  it  was  con- 
signed to  an  eminent  Liverpool  merchant,  and  or- 
dered to  be  examined,  compared,  and  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  Dutch.  It  was  so,  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  eminent  brokers  and  merchants  of  that 
city,  and  their  unanimous  opinion  was,"  that  it 
was  an  immense  improvement  on  the  Irish  butter  ; 
that  it  was  equal  to  the  best  Dutch  or  English 
fresh  butter."  This  butter  stood  open  during 
three  weeks  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  without 
deterioration  ;  the  process  by  which  it  was  made 
is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome,  and  shall,  if 
necessary,  be  fully  explained  to  the  public  in  due 
time. 

This  instance  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  prac- 
ticability of  improving  the  article,  and  raising  it  at 
least  to  a  level  with  the  foreign,  and  ought  to 
gtlmulate  our  public  bodies,  our  merchants,  and 
farmers  to  be  up  and  stirring.  There  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  more  importance  to  the  Irish  landlord  and 
tenant  at  the  present  time  than  this ;  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  trader  and  consumer  ;  in  short, 
to  nil  classes.  It  is  now  obvious  that  we  must 
exert  ourselves  to  meet  the  foreigner  on  his  own 
ground,  by  a  fair  stand  of  competition,  by  produ- 
cing as  good  or  a  better  article.  The  days  of  pro- 
tective duties,  restrictions,  and  monopolies  are 
numbered  ;  a  short  time,  and  such  laws  will  be 
blotted  from  the  statute  book.  In  the  commercial 
world  the  motto  will  be  "  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour;"  therefore  let  us  gird  ourselves  for  the 
contest,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


FARMING  NOW,  AND  FARMING 
EIGHTY  YEARS  AGO. 

(to   the   editor   of   the   HEREFORD    TIMES.) 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your 
paper  to  give  the  trading  part  of  the  community 
some  insight  into  the  comparative  position  of 
farmers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  and 
in  the  first  half  of  this,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
expenses  upon  a  small  arable  farm,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Worcester,  in  the  time  of  a  father  with 
those  in  the  time  of  his  son.  The  statement  is 
compiled  from  books  :  — 


I. 

In  176'2,  the  father  en- 
tered upon  a  small  farm, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ara- 
ble land.  He  took  a  ^^1 
years'  lease,  at  l/.  per 
acre,  tithe  free,  In  the 
French  war  the  rent  was 
raiwd  to  SI, 


I. 

The  son  entered  upon 
the  farm  in  1822,  and 
still  occupies  it  at  the 
same  rent  his  father  paid 
in  war  time,  and  in  a 
time  of  depreciatsd  cur- 
rency. 


II. 
The  father's  (axes  of 
every  description,  go- 
vernment and  local,  did 
not  exceed  5/.  per  annum 
for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  his  occupation.  Poor 
there  were  none  to  trou- 
ble them,  and  the  county 
rates  were  but  small, 

III. 
The  father  hired  his 
first  carter  to  go  with  his 
team  upon  this  farm  for  a 
year  at  2/.  lOs.  wages, 
food  and  washing  ;  this 
man  lived  with  him  four 
years,  when  he  was  risen 
too/.  10s.  Before  he  left, 
this  man  went  twice  in 
one  day  to  Worcester  and 
back  again,  for  dung,  with 
bis  team,  when  he  could 
be  spared  off  the  farm. 

IV. 

The  father  paid  nothino- 
for  the  manure  he  hauled ; 
the  good  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester in  those  days  called 
after  the  farmers,  and 
begged  them  to  fetch  their 
manure  away,  and  they 
would  give  them  plenty  of 
victuals  and  drink  for  do- 
ing it — this  saved  the  far- 
mer sending  victuals. 

V. 
The  father  only  paid  a 
od.  toll  for  his  team  at  St. 
.Tohn's,  and  no  toll  upon 
(he  Old  Bridge  to  enter 
the  town  at  the  bottom  of 
Newport-street. 


VI. 

The  father,  at  the  time 
he  entered  upon  the  farm, 
paid  his  labourers  5s.  per 
week,  and  drink  ;  his 
women  '^s.6d.,and  drink ; 
his  wheelwright  had  Is. 
a-day,  and  food  ;  collar- 
makers  not  above  half 
what  the  son  now  pays, 
nor  were  the  blacksmith's 
bills  so  much  by  40  per 
cent. 

VII. 
The  father  and  his  la- 
bourers paid  but  5s.  a 
pair  for  their  strong 
shoes  ;  clogs,  with  lea- 
ther tops  and  wood  bot- 
toms, Ss.,  which  they 
often  worked  in  in  the 
winter  ;  cow  bides  and 
skins  as  high  as  they  are 
now — bark  dearer. 


II. 

'J  he  son  now  pays 
nearly  as  much  for  poor, 
county,  police,  sbirehall, 
and  highway  rates,  as 
his  father  did  for  r«nt. 


IIL 

The  son  now  pays  lOi. 
and  food,  and  when  his 
team  goes  to  Worcester 
for  dung  It  goes  but  once, 
which  is  thought  a  good 
day's  work. 


IV. 

The  son  pays  10:5.  for 
a  good  load  of  sweeping's 
dung,  bought  by  the  ton, 
or  20s.  for  a  good  load  of 
horse-dung  by  the  ton  ; 
the  father  loaded  his  wag- 
gon  with  horse-dung  as 
long  as  he  chose,  for  5i. 
a  load. 


V. 
The  5;on  pays  Is.  8d, 
for  his  team,  or  else  is 
put  to  40/.  expense  to 
buy  a  new  broad-wheeled 
waggon  with  flat  soles, 
wliich  goes  a  hoise  he«- 
vier  than  the  narrow- 
wheeled  waggon. 

VI. 
The  son  pays  9s.  per 
week,  and  drink  ;  bis 
women  4s.  to  4s. 6d., and 
drink  ;  his  wheelwright 
t's.  a  day,  and  food. 


VII. 

The  son  and  his  la- 
bourers pay  lis. and  l?s. 
a  pair  for  their  shoes  ; 
skins  and  hides  as  cheap 
as  they  were  in  the  fa- 
ther's time — bark  cheap- 
er. This  proceeds  from 
the  tanner,  currier,  and 
shoemakers,  and  their 
men,  being  taxed  so  hea- 
vily. 
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VIII. 
The   father's  labourer 
paid  in  bis  day  but  40s. 
a  year  for  his  house  and 
garden. 


XI. 

The  father  bad  timber 
allowed  him,  as  stipulated 
io  his  lease,  to  keep  his 
waggons,  carts,  &c.,  6cc., 
ia  repair,  and  make  new 
ones  when  wanting  —  it 
was  called  plough-bote  ; 
the  implements  were 
made  at  his  house  by  a 
wheelwright  at  the  shil- 
ling a  day. 

X. 

The  father  sold  120 
gallons  of  perry  and  ci- 
der, the  old  measure,  and 
received  20  per  cent. 
more  than  the  son  does 
for  imperial  measure. 

XI. 
The  father  never  sold 
wheat  at  less  than  Gs.  per 
Wincbester  bushel,  or 
601b3.  weight,  unless  it 
was  in  the  American  war, 
when  it  was  at  3s.  6d., 
but  that  did  not  last  many 
months  ;  then  it  got  up 
to  its  former  price,  from 
6s.  to7s.  per  bushel.  He 
also  sold  in  the  French 
war  and  the  depreciated 
currency  time  as  high  as 
30s.  This  paid  for  the 
double  rent,  but  bad  sea- 
sons and  bad  crops  were 
one  cause,  and  paper 
money  the  other. 

X!I. 

The  father,  who  was  a 
large  hop  planter,  sold 
hops  as  low  as  21.  lOs. 
per  cwt.,  and  as  high  as 
35/.  in  the  days  of  paper 
money  ;  his  hops  were 
picked  at  6d.  per  day  and 
drink,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  farm  ;  and  he 
never  paid  more  than  8cl. 
a  day  and  drink. 


VIII. 
The  sou's  labourers 
pay  il.  and  51.  a  year  for 
their  cottages  and  gar- 
dens, with  poor's  rates  ; 
these  the  landlord  should 
be  compelled  to  pay. 

IX. 

The  son  has  no  timber 
allowed  him,  and  he  can- 
not get  his  implements 
made  at  his  house  now 
under  23.  per  day  and 
food — timber  to  buy. 


The  son  sells  100  gal- 
lons, imperial,  and  re- 
ceives 20  per  cent,  less 
than  the  father  did,  as  the 
old  measure  was  120  gal- 
lons for  the  same  bogs- 
head,  now  100  imperial. 

XI. 

The  son  has  never  sold 
his  wheat  higher  than  9s. 
and  lOs.,  and  for  the 
twenty  years  he  has 
farmed  the  same  estate, 
his  prices  will  not  ave- 
rage more  than  7s.  6d.  to 
7s.  8d.,  having  sold  in 
1834-35  as  low  as  Is.  to 
5s.  per  bushel,  with  dou- 
ble rent  aud  local  taxes 
nearly  equal  to  his  father's 
original  rent. 


XII. 

In  twenty  years  the  son 
has  never  sold  hops  a- 
bove  8/.  or  9/.  the  cwt., 
and    then    after     failing 
years.     He  had  not  ave- 
raged  51.  per  cwt.  upon 
Lis    whole   growth,    and 
pays  2d.  per  lb.  duty  out 
of  that  sum.     His   hops 
cost  him  for  picking  lOd. 
per  day  and  drink  ;   hop- 
dryer,  a  third  more  than 
his  father  paid,  and  hop- 
bagging   a   third  dearer, 
&:c. 
I  could  go  on  still  further  ;  but  I  think  I   have 
clearly  shewn  how  superior  were  the  days  of  the 
father  over  those  of  the  son  who  followed  him.     It 
shews  what  taxation  does  ;    the   father  had  but 
little  rent  to  pay,  and  no  taxGs  worth  mentioning 
—the  son  double  rent,  and  nearly  as  much  local 
and  government  taxes  as  his  father  had  rent.     It  is 
therefore  impossible  for  the  son   to  be  anything 
more  than  a  good  bailiff  for  his  landlord  ;    and 


tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  in  the  same 
situation.  And  yet,  with  all  the  son's  improved 
management  in  draining,  and  the  new  artificial 
manures,  which  enable  him  to  get  better  crops 
than  his  father  did,  he  cannot  mal>e  any  profit. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  he  remains  ?  The  answer  is, 
he  is  cultivating  the  farm  he  drew  his  first  breath 
upon,  where  his  father  lived  sixty  years,  and  him- 
self twenty  years.  This  it  is  that  makes  him  stUl 
cling  to  the  once  profitable  spot.  The  great  diflFer- 
euce  between  the  condition  of  father  and  son 
arises,  I  consider,  from  the  change  in  taxation  ; 
the  father  buying  cheap,  and  selling  his  produce 
at  fair  remunerating  prices — except,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  in  the  time  of  the  American  war, 
when  wheat  was  at  3s.  Cd.  per  bushel — while  his 
son  has  a  burden  of  government  and  local  taxes  to 
pay,  and  to  buy  everything  he  needs  for  his  farm- 
ing establishment  dear.  A  nd  here  I  may  be  allowed 
to  make  an  observation  relative  to  the  low  price  of 
wheat  in  the  American  war,  and  the  high  prices  in 
the  French  war.  In  the  American  war  the  crops 
of  wheat  were  abundant,  and  the  basis  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  was  gold,  which  kept  down  prices. 
In  the  French  war,  fiom  1809  up  to  181'.'  and  1813, 
we  had  wet  and  cold  seasons  to  plant  our  wheat 
in,  and  the  best  cultivated  day  farms  did  not  yield 
or  produce  nine  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  one 
cause  why  we  had  wheat  from  ISs.  to  30s.  per 
bushel.  In  1809,  the  year  I  began  farming,  and 
up  to  1813,  the  land  was  so  saturated  with  wet, 
that  even  the  fruit  trees  left  off  bearing  ;  we  clay 
farmers,  however,  received  no  benefit  from  the 
high  prices,  having  but  little  to  sell  after  keeping 
the  house,  and  getting  the  land  planted  again. 
Another  cause  was  the  depreciated  currency. 
Paper  money  was  abundant,  and  the  working 
people  had  employment  at  high  wages.  Many 
farmers  thought  it  was  the  war  which  made  the 
wheat  dear  ;  but  it  was  really  owing  to  Pitt,  who 
was  obliged  to  suspend  cash  payments  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  an  unjust,  profligate  war  against 
the  French,  for  twenty-five  years,  which  deluged 
Europe  in  blood,  and  the  taxation,  necessary  to 
pay  the  interest  of  this,  is  crushing  the  industry 
of  all  the  middle  and  working  people. 

Croft  Farm,  Sept.,  1842.  R.  Winnall. 


MAIDSTONE  FARMER'S   CLUB, 

The  CtiAiKMAN  stated  that  the  subject  for  dls* 
cussion  on  that  evening  was  the  very  important 
one  of  draining,  and  called  on  Mr.  Ilutley  to  Iu» 
troduce  the  subject. 

Mr.  RuTLKY  then  stated  his  views  on  the  subject  in 
nearly  the  following  terms  : — Feeling  much  interest 
on  the  subject  for  discussion  this  evening,  viz.,  the 
use  and  best  method  of  draining  wet  land,  I  readily 
answer  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  I  feel  also 
desirous,  early  in  the  discussion,  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject,  not  under  the  idea 
of  being  more  competent  or  equally  competent 
with  many  gentlemen  here  to  do  so,  but  more  with 
a  view  of  creating  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  than  the  idea  of  being  able  to  givo 
much  information  on  it.  Knowing  how  much 
practical  men — men  of  experience— differ  on  the 
best  method  of  draining  land,  I  have  not  the 
vanity  to  suppose  my  ideas  on  it  are  correct,  or 
the  mode  I  practise  is  the  best  one;  for,  although  I 
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WHITFIELD    EXAMPLE   FARM. 

The  course  of  cropping  adopted  ou  tbis  farm  is  tbat  which  takes  off  the  same  ground,  alternatelvi  a  crop 
of  roots  or  green  food  for  stock,  and  a  seed  producing  crop  as  food  for  man. 

The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  farm  was  cropped  last  year,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
cropped  this  year,  and  the  mode  of  cropping  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  in  18-i3  and  1844  ;  and  as  the 
course  of  crop[)ing  is  uniform  over  the  whole  farm,  the  crop  for  any  future  year  on  the  several  fields  may 
be  easily  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  table. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  clovers  or  seeds  are  taken  once  in  six  years ;  Swedes,  turnips,  or 
cole,  once  in  six  years  ;  carrots  once  in  twelve  years  :  mangel-wurzel  and  potatoes  once  in  24  years ;  wheat 
once  in  four  years  ;  and  corn,  which  may  be  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  or  wheat,  once  in  four  years. 

The  whole  of  the  clover  or  seed  is  consumed  ou  the  land  by  sheep,  and  all  the  root  crop  (80  acros) 
dunged  every  year  with  farm-farm  dung,  made  in  the  yards  or  folds  of  the  farm. 


ON  TURNIP  CULTIVATION. 

Sin, — Having  just  completed  an  experiment  i)i 
turnip  husbandry  exactly  similar  to  the  one  reported 
in  your  Journal  for  30th  December,  183i',  may  1 
leqiiest  your  permission  again  to  communicate  the 
result  through  the  medium  of  your  columns'? 

Having  selected  two  contiguous  portions  of  afield, 
of  equal  quality,  and  land  which  in  this  country  is 
considered  excellent  turnip  soil,  of  the  part  thus  se- 
lected otiQ  portion,  exceeding  an  acre,  was  ploughed, 
the  drills  made  up,  manured,  and  the  tillage  com- 
pleted, last  autumn  ;  the  other  portion  was  ploughed, 
tLe  drills  made  up,  manured  in  the  spring  ;  and  both 
portions  were  sown  with  purple-top  Swedes  on 
the  lOih  May.  Upon  brairding,  those  on  the  au- 
tumn prepared  portion  had  evidently  the  start, 
and  kept  in  advance,  so  that  tliey  were  ready  for 
thinning  four  days  at  least  before  the  other.  The 
drills  on  the  autumn  prepared  portion  were  32 
inches  wide,  and  on  thinning  IT)  inches  were  left 
betwixt  the  plants.  The  drills  on  the  spring  pre- 
pared portion  were  28  inches  wide,  and  only  12 
iiicbes  were  left  betwixt  the  plants-  And  though 
the  drills  on  the  one  were  4  inches  wider,  and  the 
plants  3  inches  of  greater  distance,  yet  such  was  the 
superior  luxuriance  of  the  crop  that  it  covered  the 


ground  much  closer  than  the  crop  on  the  other  por« 
tion.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  pro- 
duce, two  drills,  one  from  each  portion,  measuring 
429  links,  were  lifted  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  turnips  carefully  counted  and  weighed. 
Those  on  the  autumn  prepared  drill  numbered  238, 
and  weighed  82  stones  ;  those  on  the  other  drill 
amounted  to  276,  and  weighed  58  stones ;  thus 
giving  an  average  of  about  4lbs.  13  oz.  per  turnip 
in  the  one  case,  and  2lbs.  looz.  in  the  other.  I  may 
mention  that  from  the  autumn  prepared  portion 
many  roots  were  found  to  weigh  12,  14,  and  Idlbs.  i 
and,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  a  single-horse  cart- 
load was  selected,  amounting  to  141  roots,  which 
weighed  109  stones,  averaging  lOIbs.  IJoz.  each 
turnip. 

The  crop  was  seen  and  examined  by  several  agri- 
culturists, who  can  attest  its  superiority  ;  and  the 
result  has  induced  one  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  adopt  this  mode  of  pi-eparation. 

I  may  only  add  that  the  whole  crop  was  lifted  and 
stored  by  the  middle  of  September,  and  that  the 
ground  is  now  sown  with  wheat. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

James  Scoi'Gall. 

Iiulg,vi«,  East  Lolhian,  October  I7th,  1842. 
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BURTON-UPON- TRENT 
FARMERS'    CLUB. 

January    20,    1842. 

MR  MICHAEL  THOMAS  BASsJ  ON  THE 
GROWTH  OF  BARLEY,  AND  HOW  SEVEN 
QUARTERS  PER  ACRE  MAY  BE  PRO- 
DUCED. 

When  I  proposed  to  discuss  tlie  question,  whe- 
ther by  a  greater  quantity  of  manual  labour  far- 
mers iriight  not  at  once  increase  the  average  pro- 
duce ot"  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  enhance 
their  own  profits,  I  did  not  sufficiently  reflect 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  if  it  were  properly 
treated  would  include  a  review  of  our  whole  agri- 
culture. If  niy  ability  were  enough  to  display  the 
advantages  of  a  more  carelid,  and  consequently 
more  expensive,  management  of  all  the  various 
operations  of  our  husbandry,  the  time  would  be 
too  short,  even  if  you  could  allow  me  the  whole 
year  instead  of  one  evening.  1  must  therefore 
content  myself  with  a  very  passing  notice  of  many 
things  which  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful attention  of  us  all,  and  choose  out  one  or  two 
points  which  I  consi<ler  of  most  importance,  and 
invite  your  discussion  of  them.  1  he  whole  sub- 
ject is  one  of  very  great  interest  both  to  farmers 
and  to  every  member  of  the  cnmniunity,  since  it 
embraces  the  consideration  of  no  less  matters  than 
the  finding  a  great  amount  of  additional  employ- 
ment for  our  labourers,  and  of  additional  means 
of  subsistence  for  our  still  increasing  population. 

\Vhen  we  call  to  mind  that  our  population  has 
very  nearly  doubled  itself  since  1800,  and  that  it 
is  still  increasing,  it  behoves  us  to  enquire  whe- 
ther those  improvements  in  our  agriculture  which 
have  hitherto  enabled  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  population  fm- food  may  not  be  car- 
ried further,  or  whether  there  are  no  means  left 
of  getting  a  greater  average  yield  from  our  fields. 
Now,  if  we  decide  that  the  average  produce  of  our 
land  is  yet  capable  of  increase,  we  say  at  once 
that  there  is  room  for  additional  labour  upon  our 
land  ;  for  there  is  no  way  of  getting  such  increase 
but  by  means  of  more  labour.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  the  point  I  wish  to  discuss,  but  rather 
whether  those  methods  of  agriculture  which  give 
employment  to  the  greatest  nundier  of  labourers 
be  superior  to  other  methods  which  employ  fewer. 
There  is  a  large  breadth  of  our  ngricidture  which 
would  be  immensely  imjjroved  by  adopting  a  good 
system  of  any  kind,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  question,  which  is  the  best  of  all  methods. 
The  draining  of  the  land — the  care  of  the  fences — 
the  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  soil,  by 
means  of  marl,  &c.,  to  our  light  lands,  or  lime, 
&c.,  to  the  heavy  lands— its  improvement  by 
means  of  any  of  the  mineral  or  chemical  manures 
which  experience  has  approved — lastly,  the  keep- 
ing the  land  in  good  condition  by  means  of  animal 
and  vegetable  manures,  and  the  keeping  it  clean 
by  assiduous  tillage — all  these  things  must  be 
done  on  any  system  of  good  husbandry,  and  if 
they  were  well  done  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  average  produce  of  our  soil  might  yet  be 
nearly  doubled,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would 
cf  course  be  required  an  immense  amount  of 
manual  and  other  labour.  But  though  all  which 
I  have  mentioned  may  be  done,   and   profitably 


done,  there  is  yet  a  difference  in  our  methods  of 
doing  them  which  will  make  a  vast  difference  in 
the  result,  both  as  regards  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
crops  and  that  part  of  it  which  the  farmer  takes  as 
his  own  share  of  the  profit.  It  is  not  a  slovenly 
and  beggarly  farming  which  I  wish  to  contrast 
with  one  that  is  clean  and  improving,  but  one 
way  of  rich  and  diligent  farming  with  another; 
for  I  suppose  there  are  but  few  farmers  now-a- 
days  who  are  not  pretty  well  aware  that  the 
ground  will  make  a  more  generous  return  to  those 
who  treat  it  generously  ;  and  it  is  generally  a  sign 
of  poverty  more  than  ignorance  when  we  see  neg- 
ligent and  beggarly  tillage.  But  we  may  be  very 
diligent  and  very  careful  in  pursuing  a  very  faulty 
method,  and  though  we  may  command  a  degree  of 
success  and  of  i)rofit,  we  may  not  reap  all  that  the 
land  is  capable  of  yielding  if  our  method  were 
better. 

I  f)ass  by,  then,  everything  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject which  does  not  admit  of  two  opinions,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  will  agree  with 
me  in  thiuking  it  beyond  dispute,  that  to  have  the 
land  in  high  condition,  and  to  preserve  it  clean, 
are  essential  rcquireiuents  of  good  and  ])rofitable 
farming.  Yet  there  is  perhaps  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  high  condition  in 
land.  When  in  another  pirce  I  estimated  the  pro- 
duce of  good  baricy  land  well  managed  to  be  se- 
ven quarters  per  acre,  I  was  thought  by  very 
many  of  our  firmers  to  have  over-rated  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil.  The  opinions  of  others,  how- 
ever, have  i'ailed  to  convince  me  that  I  was  wrong 
in  my  estimate,  for  when  opinions  are  founded  on 
facts  which  come  within  the  scope  of  our  own  ob- 
servation, it  takas  a  good  deal  of  argument  to  rid 
us  of  our  errors.  1  therefore  zidhere  to  what  I 
formerly  said,  and  I  i  ejjcat  that  on  our  best  barley 
lands  our  best  crops  will  reach  seven  quarters  per 
acre  in  the  best  seasons.  You  must  not  believe 
that  I  said  the  average  return  on  any  kind  of  land 
could  approach  seven  quarters  of  barley  per  acre. 
But  though  you  will  not  doubt  that  the  crops  on 
my  own  farm  have  taught  me  that  so  large  a  yield 
may  be  grown,  it  is,  I  admit,  quite  another  ques- 
tion whether,  to  attain  such  a  result,  w"e  must  not 
waste  either  manure  or  labour.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  fully  believe  that  such  a  result  is  in  the 
power  of  every  faiiner,  and  that  the  land  will  pay 
the  highest  rate  of  profit  which  has  manure  and 
labour  enough  applied  to  enable  it  to  bear  the 
maximum  bulk  of  crop.  As  we  may  differ  as  to 
the  greatest  profitable  degree  of  condition  of  the 
soil,  so  also  we  may  differ  as  to  the  highest  profit- 
able degree  of  cleanliness;  and  besides  the  abso- 
lute cleanness  there  may  arise  many  differences  as 
to  the  various  times  and  means  of  cleaning  our 
land.  It  is  indeed  in  respect  of  this  last  point 
that  one  mode  of  farming  differs  most  from  an- 
other, and  it  is  the  point  which  I  have  chosen  to 
dwell  upon,  because  it  is  according  to  pur  choice 
of  one  method  or  another  of  keeping  the  landclean, 
that  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  vre  employ  is 
chiefly  determined.  In  the  means  we  adopt  to 
repair  on  our  arable  land  the  waste  the  corn  crops 
occasion,  there  is  a  very  material  difference,  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  but  also  according  to  the  particular  method 
of  farming  we  pursue,  and  the  average  amount  of 
labour  any  given  quantity  of  land  requires  depends 
in  an  eminent  degree  on  the  kind  of  crops  which 
succeed  each  other  in  what  we  call  a  course  of 
husbandry. 
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The  great  principle  of  all  good  agriculture  is  to 
make  each  acre  of  the  land    mainiain    itself  in 
heart,  to  effect  which  object  we  grow  cattle  crops 
which  repair  by  the  manure  the  waste  which  the 
corn  crops  occasion.     Experience  teaches  us  what 
proportion  to  observe  between  the  two  Idnds  of 
crops,  and  as  the  native  fertility  is,  so  must  the 
one  or  the  other  kind  be  more  frequent  on  our 
land.     There  are   various   courses   recommended 
for  each  particular  kind  of  soil,  but  all  having  for 
their  aim  the  attainment  of  the  same  object.     I 
take  it  that  any  course  is  good  which  ensures  us 
in  every  season  as  much  as  the  land  will  carry  vt 
some  useful  kind  of  crop,  eitlier  for  the  food  of 
manor  cattle.     The  chief  difTcrcnce  between  the 
various  courses,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour the  land  requires,  consists  in  our  keeping  the 
land  at  rest  in  seeds  and  grass  for  more  than  one 
season,  or  in  our    r.evcr  suffering   any   kind    of 
crop  to  remain  on  our  land  more  than  one  year. 
Tlie  labour  on  grass  land  is  of  course  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  labour  upon  tillage,  and  there- 
fore if  we  do  but  keep  our  land  in  gniss  two  years 
in  five  instead  of  one  in  four,  we  diminish  (he  la- 
bour on  our  land  by  nearly  a  fifth.     If  there  were 
any  kind  of  green  crop  which  would  produce  as 
much   food  for  cattle  in   the  second  year  as  the 
first,  it  would  be  extreme  folly  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  an  annual  tillage  of  the  land.     We  might 
then  keep  o\ir  hind  in  tillage  for  corn  crops  two, 
three,  or  four  years  in  succession,  and  then  in 
green  crop  the  same  time,  and  thus   save  half  the 
tillage  we  bestow  on   our  present  most  approved 
courses.      And  this  is  indeed  what  is  attempted  in 
a  great  deal  of  the  farming  in  this  district,  where 
land  is  suffered  to  be  v,hat  is  called  vp  and  down. 
I  leave  it  to  you  all  to  say  whether  the  average 
produce  of  the  three  years'  grass,  after  the  first 
seeds,  usually  more  than  equals  in  nutritive  value 
the   produce    of  a   good   crop    of  tm-nips    or    of 
vetches,  or  even  of  seeds.     Now,  if  a  good  crop  of 
either  of  these  last  be  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  manure  enough  to  replace  the  fertile  power 
which  one  corn  crop  takes  away,  it  is  evident  that 
unless  there  be  some  virtue  added  to  the  soil  by 
the  mere  rest,  this   system  at   any  rate  is    one 
which  does  not  enable  us  to  get  from  the  land  all 
it   is  capable  of  yielding.      1  am   not  sure   that 
tiiere  are  not  fanners  who  do  believe  that  mere 
rest  iu  grass  is  a  cause  of  the  land's  increase  of 
fertility,  but  I  suppose  every  person  who  has  stu- 
died the  matter  at  all,  knows  that  land  is  enriched, 
not  by  rest,  but  by  the   quantity  of  food  which 
cattle  consume  on  it,  or  in  other  words,  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  it  returns.     If  we  contrast  the  total 
produce  of  food  for  man  and  beast  grown  on  a 
given  quantity  of  land  by  pursuing  the  Norfolk  or 
four  course  shift,  and  a  course  which  keeps  the 
land  in  tillage  four  years  and  then   in  grass  four 
years,  I  think  it  would  not  be  estimating  the  differ- 
ence too  high  if  we  lay  itat  one-fourth.  Thcremust, 
therefore,  be  necessarily  a  loss  to  the  country  of 
so  much  produce,  whether  the  farmer  adds  to  his 
profit  by  this  system  or  not.      I  am  inclined  to 
tliink  the  system  is  as  bad  for  the  farmer  as  for 
the  comnniiiity,  and  that  it  is  better  for  both  to 
give  additional  labour  to  the  land,   and  thus  ga- 
ther every  year  all  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

The  system  of  alternate  grass  and  tillage  w^hich 
under  our  ordinary  management  is  so  manifestly 
nnproductivc,  is  nevertheless  held  by  many  emi- 
netit  agriculturists  to  be  capable  of  such  a  degree 
of  improvement,  as  would  convert  it  from  one  of 


the  worst  to  the  very  best  method  we  can  pursue. 
It  is  held  by  these  authorities,  that  to  keep  land 
in  permanent  pasture  is  a  loss,  because  the  ma- 
nure cannot  be  so  profitably  employed  as  in  tillage 
lands,  and  that  instead  of  keeping  one  part  of  our 
land  in  grass  and  another  part  in  tillage,  it  were 
better  to  use  each  alternately  for  each  pur- 
pose. This  is  perhaps  very  good  in  theory,  but 
waits,  I  believe,  for  introduction  into  our  practice 
until  the  piimary  difficulty  be  removed,  which  is 
a  sure  method  of  laying  down  land  in  grass,  so  as 
to  reap  from  it  as  large  an  average  crop  as  we  do 
from  our  permanent  pastures.  W  hen  this  difficulty 
is  overcome,  it  will  bchigh  time  perhaps  to  speculate 
further  on  the  advantages  of  the  theory  generally. 
Meantime,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits any  member  of  this  society  coidd  confer  on  it, 
in  my  opinion,  if  he  would  bring  forward  the  sub- 
ject of  converting  tillage  land  into  pasture,  and 
shotv  how,  by  a  superior  way  to  that  which  is 
usual,  and  by  the  employment  of  additional  labour 
in  the  beginning,  our  practice  in  this  respect 
miglit  be  infinitely  improved.  There  is  some 
kind  of  land  which  requires  this  alternating  sys- 
tem, and  on  certain  occasions  it  is  extensively  re- 
quired in  the  country  generally.  For  instance, 
when  a  succession  of  two  or  three  or  more  unfa- 
vourable seasons  have  exhausted  our  usual  sur- 
plus stock  of  grain,  and  the  higher  price  tempts 
the  farmer  to  extend  his  tillage  further  than  usual, 
then  when  a  favourable  season  or  two  have  given 
ns  good  crops  on  this  more  extended  surface,  wc 
are  again  compelled  to  narrow  our  tillage  by  con- 
verting back  again  to  grass  what  the  hope  of  high 
profit  had  tempted  m  to  plough  up. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  this  extension 
and  contraction  of  the  tillage  has  a  bearing  of  the 
most  weighty  kind  on  a  question  which  does  not 
admit  of  discussion  in  this  place,  but  on  which 
it  beljoves  us  to  gather  up  any  facts  which  throw- 
light  on  it,  wherever  they  may  chance  to  be 
brought  to  our  notice.  I  recur  to  my  subject,  and 
quit  this  part  of  it  by  remarking  that  it  seems  to 
be  the  best  practice  to  pursue  a  course  of  tillage 
which,  though  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of 
annual  labour,  yet  yields  a  greater  return  than  a 
course  which  requires  less  labour  ;  and  further, 
that  if  we  are  to  pursue  the  alternate  grass  and 
tillage  plan,  it  behoves  us  to  apply  additional  la- 
bour at  the  time  we  lay  down  our  grass,  in  order 
to  secure  a  greater  yield  in  the  first  years  of  its 
growth.  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  in  this 
jjrovince  great  room  for  the  employment  of  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  labour.  There  is  an- 
other question  immediately  connected  with  that 
of  our  choice  of  a  course  of  husbandry  which, 
according  as  we  decide  one  way  or  another  re- 
specting it,  would  lead  to  a  great  difference  in 
the  amount  of  labour  we  en)ploy  on  our  farms. 
^Ve  may  consume  our  green  crops  on  the  ground, 
or  we  may  gather  them,  and  afterwards  consume 
them  in  our  sheds  and  yards.  It  is  mauifest  that 
in  proportion  as  we  i)ursue  one  or  other  of  these 
ways,  we  shall  require  more  or  less  manual  labour. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  summer  soil- 
ing fof  which  I  shall  only  remark,  that  I  conceive 
it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  country,  because 
there  has  not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  condition  of  its  success,  viz.,  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  ])reservatioir  of  that  most 
valuable  article,  the  urine  of  the  cattle),  1  think 
there  is  still  great  room  for  an  extension  of  the 
plan  of  gathering  the  crops  previous  to  their  coil' 
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sumption  by  cattle  in  the  winter.  To  keep  our 
cattle  as  well  in  the  winter  as  we  do  in  the  sum- 
mer, we  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  ga- 
thered food,  and  I  think  you  will  ail  agree  with 
me  that  as  much  food  as  is  necessary  fur  this 
purpose  should  be  provided,  and  if  we  are  to  con- 
sume our  straw,  there  needs  to  be  mixed  wiih  it 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  more  generous  mate- 
rifd,  both  for  the  health  and  growth  of  the  cattle, 
and  in  order  to  add  value  to  the  manure  they 
make.  1  should  say  that  the  surest  sign  of  a  well- 
doing farm  is  when  we  see  the  stock  well  kept  in 
the  winter.  We  often  see  on  the  same  farm  sheep 
penned  on  the  turnips,  trampling  their  food  in 
the  dirt,  and  covering  it  with  ordure  and  urine, 
and  young  stock  in  the  yards  eating  nothing  but 
straw  ;  while  if  ihe  sheep  were  consuming  their 
share  on  some  pasture  which  had  been  movvn  and 
needed  top-dressing,  and  the  young  stock  were 
furnished  with  that  part  which  the  sheep  waste, 
a  good  return  would  be  made  to  the  farmer  for 
the  expense  of  gathering  the  turnips,  in  the  growth 
of  the  stock,  and  the  manure  of  his  straw-yard 
•would  be  much  increased  in  value.  Another  part 
of  our  agriculture,  in  which  there  is  some  place 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  more  manual  la- 
bour, is  in  the  care  of  the  manure.  On  the  proper 
mixture  and  turning  of  tbe  manure  depends  a 
great  deal  more  than  farmers  generally  seem  to  be 
aware.  Whatever  opinions  we  may  hold  as  to 
the  great  question,  whether  manure  should  be 
made  to  undergo  a  long  fermentation,  every  au- 
thority, both  practical  and  theoretical,  agrees  in 
the  opinion  that  a  certain  degree  of  fermentntion 
is  necessary,  and  that  unless  we  induce  it  pro- 
perly that  much  of  our  manure  will  be  spoiled. 
To  do  this  rightly  we  must  take  more  trouble  than 
we  usually  do,  and  of  course  employ  moie  manual 
labour.  I  do  not  go  further  into  this  subject,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  who  has  engaged  to  bring  it 
forward  will,  I  am  sure,  handle  it  much  better  than 
I  am  capable  of  doinj. 

When  I  proposed  to  open  this  evening's  dis- 
cussion, I  did  not  intend  it  to  include  the  seven 
quarters  of  barley  per  acre  question  ;  but  since  it 
appears  against  me,  1  must  beg  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  my  opinion.  To  grow  seven  qunr- 
ters  per  acre  implies  a  very  high  degree  of  rich- 
ness in  the  soil.  Now,  I  suppose  nobody  doubts 
that  ihe  soil  may  be  kept  wa.«.tefiilly  rich,  as  well 
as  wastefully  poor.  If  it  be  not  rich  enough  to 
yield  as  large  a  crop  as  it  is  capable  of  bearing, 
land  is  too  poor;  and  if  it  be  fuller  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  than  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
result,  ic  is  of  cour;=e  wastefully  rich.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  we  may  enrich  the  land  until  it  is  able 
to  bear  seven  quarters  per  acie,  and  the  question 
is,  whether  when  we  do  this  we  do  not  waste  some 
l)art  of  our  manure.  Suppose,  now,  that  land  is 
at  the  pitch  of  condition  which  is  necessary  to 
grow  from  three  to  five  quarters  of  barley,  or  an 
average  of  four  quarters  ;  to  i)roduce  this  effect, 
suppose  there  needs  in  the  soil  an  accumulated 
stock  of  manure  to  the  amount  of  four  per  cent, 
of  the  soil,  and  an  aimual  addition  of  four  tons  of 
manure.  Then,  if  we  reqtiire  to  raise  the  condi- 
tion of  our  land  to  such  a  pitch  as  will  enable  it 
to  grow  from  five  to  seven  quarters  per  acre,  or  an 
average  of  six  quarters,  should  we  require  more 
than  six  per  cent,  of  accumulated  stock  in  the 
ground,  and  an  annual  addition  of  six  tons  of  ma- 
nure 1  I  apprehend  there  will  net  be  two  opinions 
on  this  point,  but  that  we  shall  agree  that  up  to  a 


certain  point  a  certain  quantity  of  manure  will  re- 
pair trie  land  for  a  certain  quautiiy  of  crop,  and  ia 
Idee  proportion,  whether  we  take  large  crops  or 
small  ones.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  we  can  keep 
our  green  crops  which  are  to  supply  the  manure 
as  large  in  proportion  as  our  corn  ciO|)8,  that  our 
land  will  maintain  itself  in  hi-art  precisely  in  the 
same  course  of  succession  of  the  two  kinds  of 
crops,  whether  we  preserve  it  in  high  or  in  low 
condition.  There  is  needed  only  the  first  outlay 
in  laving  up  in  the  soil  the  accumulated  store  of 
vegetable  matters,  and  the  only  difference  in  the 
expense  of  good  or  beggarly  fanning  is  the  inter- 
est on  the  additional  capital  which  we  thus  bury 
in  the  soil.  I  need  not  go  about  to  prove  that  the 
increase  in  our  crops  will  repay  us  for  this  outlay, 
since  the  experience  of  every  person  who  has 
tried  it  will  assure  him  that  the  system  is  a  profit- 
able one,  and  every  one  who  has  not  tiled  it 
sees  his  neighbour  who  practises  it  grow  compara- 
tively rich,  that  is,  if  he  be  one  of  those  who  re- 
member that  the  i)rnfits  of  fanning  consist  of 
savings  as  well  as  gains.  Since  >Ae  have  no  other 
way  of  enriching  our  land  but  by  consumi  ig  more 
of  our  produce  by  cattle,  it  is  obvious  that  where 
we  have  not  access  to  a  supjily  of  exti'aneous  ma- 
nure, that  we  must  |)ursue  one  or  oth^■r  of  two 
methods— either  we  must  suffer  our  land  to  lie  ia 
jiasture  until  it  has  acquired  the  additional  riches, 
or  we  must  grow  green  crops  more  frequently  on 
our  till.ige  lands,  and  also  consume  a  part  of  the 
green  crop  with  cattle,  so  as  gradually  to  increase 
the  manure  in  the  land.  According  as  we  pursue 
one  or  other  of  these  methods,  we  should  require 
more  or  less  labour  on  the  farm.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  though  we  mi^ht  lay  down 
our  land  in  pasture,  and  so  employ  less  labour,  yet 
that  wc  could  not  contract  the  tillage  without 
creating  the  extension  in  some  other  district,  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  usual  quantity 
of  corn.  Say,  for  instance,  that  a  million  of  acres 
of  wheat  land  were  laid  down  in  pasture  in  any 
year,  there  would  ensue  a  demand  for  the  three 
millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  these  million  acres 
were  wont  to  supiily,  and  another  three  millions 
of  acre?  of  jiasture  must  be  broken  up.  The  re- 
sult, then,  of  any  increase  of  the  richness  of  our 
soils  would  be  brought  about  by  the  emjiloyment 
of  additi  mal  labour,  whether  we  pursue  one  me- 
thod or  the  other  of  attainmg  that  result. 

But  let  us  enrich  our  latid  as  much  as  we  will,  I 
grant  that  we  shall  never  attain  to  the  seven  quar- 
ter per  acre  pitch  on  the  ingenious  system  which 
seems  intemlcd  to  include  the  business  of  two 
seasons  in  one.  We  must  grow  a  corn  croj)  one 
year  and  a  green  crop  another,  for  tbe  land  will 
scarcely  bear  a  good  yield  of  both  together.  A 
crop  of  corn  and  an  undergrowth  of  weeds,  al- 
though the  ploughing  in  of  the  weeds  in  tbe  au- 
tumn may  render  unnecessary  a  small  quantity  of 
manure,  will  never  produce  so  much  as  a  corn 
crop  alone,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  enquiry  whe- 
ther our  corn  will  not  repay  the  additional  la- 
bour of  des'roying  the  weeds.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  enter  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages 
of  Ihe  drill  system  and  of  the  broadcast.  It.  would 
take  up  more  time  than  could  be  spared  me,  and 
I  should  anticipate  a  discussion  which  Mr.  Greaves 
will  introduce  with  a  greater  advantage  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  than  I  possess  ;  I  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  what  seems  necessary  tor  my  pre- 
sent purpose  ot  showing  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
manual  labour  may  be  advantageously  employed 
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in  our  method  of  tillage.  The  drill  S3'stein  seems 
to  me  to  be  capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
branches,  either  of  which  is  suited  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  be  supported  by  its  own  ar- 
guments. AVe  may  drill  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing spaces  to  give  such  a  thorough  tillage  to  the 
land  as  may  serve  instead  of  a  fallow,  and  pre- 
serve the  subsequent  crop  from  weeds  :  or  we 
may  drill  for  the  purpose  of  giving  our  land  such 
hoeing  and  weeding  as  may  be  effectual  to  pre- 
serve the  immediate  crop  from  the  weeds.  In  one 
case  we  do  not  look  so  much  for  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  our  labour  in  the  crop  itself,  but  are  con- 
tent with  avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  total  fallow. 
In  the  other  wc  look  to  be  repaid  in  the  parti- 
cular crop  tn  which  our  labour  is  required.  A 
good  deal  of  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the 
more  universal  diffusion  of  the  drill  system  for 
want  of  a  proper  observance  of  this  distinction. 
The  drill  system  has  also  been  mingled  with  errors 
in  theory  which  have  led  to  numerous  failures  in 
practice,  and  these  require  to  be  separated  from 
it  before  we  can  come  to  a  right  judgment  on  its 
merits.  The  simple  and  characteristic  excellence 
of  the  drill  system  is,  that  it  gives  facilities  for 
cleaning  the  land  while  it  lies  in  crop,  but  it 
might  almost  be  thought  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
only  secondary  importance,  so  much  stress  has 
there  been  laid  upon  other  advantages  which  have 
been  attributed  to  it.  While  the  old  notion  pre- 
vailed, that  the  land  acquired,  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way,  new  fertile  properties  from  being  ex- 
posed by  continual  tillage  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
was  thought  that  so  much  stirring  with  the  horse- 
hoe  would  stand  in  the  place  of  so  much  manure. 
1  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  error  is  perfectly  ex- 
ploded, for  one  often  hears  farmers  talk  in  a  vague 
way  of  the  benefit  the  land  receives  by  being 
"  aerated,"  as  it  is  called,  and  they  will  defend  the 
practice  of  summer  fallowing  on  account  of  some 
fancied  effect  of  this  kind.  We  know  now-a-days 
that  all  a  fallow  can  effect  is  to  destroy  weeds, 
and  all  that  mere  stirring  between  the  rows  of 
plants  can  effect  is  to  abate  the  weeds  and  pro- 
mote the  fermentation  of  the  nutritive  materials 
we  have  already  buried  in  the  soil.  Then  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  saving  of  seed  should  be  a 
main  consideration,  and  that  drilling  effects  a 
great  saving.  One  would  think  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  few  plants  should  produce  a  good 
crop  merely  because  they  are  planted  in  rows,  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  equally  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil.  If  laud  be  of  rich  quality, 
each  individual  plant  will  grow  to  a  larger  size, 
and  will  consequently  draw  its  sustenance  from  a 
larger  circle,  and  hence  it  requires  fewer  plants 
to  cover  a  space  on  rich  than  poor  soil.  Now  cer- 
tainly, inasmuch  as  the  stirring  of  the  earth  be- 
tween the  rows  does  promote  the  ([uicker  fermen- 
tation of  the  manures  within  its  bosom,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  abatement  of  the  weeds  does 
leave  more  nutriment  for  the  whoIeson)e  plants, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  to  some  extent  that  we  can 
grow  plants  at  larger  distances  when  we  drill  than 
when  we  do  not  drill.  There  is  also  some  saving 
of  seed  when  we  drill,  because  by  drilling  we  are 
enabled  to  sow  our  seed  at  an  equal  depth,  and 
thus  avoid  the  waste  of  some  seed  which  by  the 
broadcast  method  is  cast  too  deep  or  too  shallow 
to  ensure  its  growth.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
any  advantage  we  derive  from  this  saving  of  the 
seed  is  almost  inignificant  in  comparison  of  the 
other  real  advantages  of  drilling.     In  choosing 


the  distance  at  which  we  should  put  our  seed  in  , 
the  ground,  I  should  say  that  we  should  find  out 
that  distance  which  by  the  broadcast  method 
would  ensure  us  the  largest  yield  and  exactly 
adopt  it.  The  distance  will  be  varied  according 
to  the  kind  of  plant  and  the  nature  and  condition 
of  our  land,  but  the  same  distance  which  gives  a 
large  crop  of  broadcast  will  also  ensure  us  a  large 
crop  of  drilled  corn.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  unusually  fine 
season,  when  the  land  has  been  excellently  tilled 
and  the  seed  well  put  in,  that  we  shall  obtain  a 
surprising  crop  from  few  plants  at  large  distances, 
and  these  occasional  successes  being  much 
vaunted,  have  perhaps  served  to  cover  the  numer- 
ous unsuccessful  experiments,  and  thereby  led  to 
the  imitation  of  an  erroneous  practice.  But  these 
happy  hits  must  be  rare,  and  in  common  seasons 
our  plants  will  usually  be  no  larger  at  large  dis- 
tances than  when  we  put  them  closer  together.  If 
we  intend,  then,  to  be  remunerated  for  our  addi- 
tional labour  in  tillage  by  a  greater  yield  in  our 
crop,  we  nnist  plant  at  such  distances  as  experi- 
ence proves  will  give  the  greatest  yield  in  common 
seasons  and  common  circumstances.  We  must 
not  plant  at  this  or  that  distance  to  suit  the  hoe, 
but  make  our  hoe  accommodate  itself  to  the 
plants.  These  observations,  you  will  see,  do  not 
at  all  apply  to  those  cases  where  we  drill  to  avoid 
the  alternative  of  a  fallow,  or  any  case  where  our 
land  being  foul,  we  incur  expense  in  cleaning  the 
immediate  crop,  in  order  to  avoid  it  in  the  one 
that  succeeds.  For  instance,  if  we  prefer  to  drill 
beans,  or  any  other  plant  which  requires  the 
largest  space,  in  order  to  horse-hoe  between  the 
rows  so  as  to  destroy  the  root-weeds  as  we  do  in 
a  summer  fallow,  we  are  repaid  if  we  do  hut  se- 
cure half  or  three-fouiths  of  a  crop,  ijrovided  the 
hoe  does  the  work  as  effectually  as  the  plough 
and  harrows,  because  whatever  we  gain  in  the 
crop  is  clear  gain,  minus  the  manure  the  crop  has 
consumed.  But  if  we  look  to  he  repaid  in  the 
immediate  crop,  then  I  contend  that  even  in  those 
plants  which  admit  of  the  horse-hoe,  we  must  have 
the  same  number  of  plants  on  a  given  space,  whe- 
ther we  sow  broadcast  or  drill.  It  seems  to  me, 
then,  that  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  pur- 
pose for  which  we  drill,  before  we  boast  of  the 
large  crops  or  complain  of  the  small  ones  we 
grow  by  means  of  drilling.  If  wc  drill  to  avoid 
fallowing,  do  not  let  us  complain  of  a  shoit  crop  ; 
but  if  we  drill  for  profit,  do  not  let  us  plant  at 
such  distances  as  will  not  ensure  a  good  crop,  and 
then  complain  of  the  system  instead  of  our  abuse 
of  it.  1  leave  that  branch  of  the  drill  system 
which  proposes  to  supplant  fallowing  by  the 
horse-hoe  to  be  handled  by  Mr.  Greaves,  who  1 
trust  will  meet  with  much  assistance  from  the 
gentleman  who  is  so  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
extend  its  practice  among  us,  and  will  confine 
myself  to  the  other  branch,  by  which  we  propose 
the  easier  task  of  quelling  with  the  hand-hoe  and 
by  hand-weeding  the  weeds  which  infest  the  im- 
mediate crop.  The  question  is,  whether  the  yield 
of  an  acre  of  corn  will  when  hoed  and  weeded  re- 
I)ay  the  cost  of  the  additional  labour  it  has  caused. 
1  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  will  in  all  cases 
where  the  land  is  of  average  fertility  and  in  good 
condition.  Let  any  one  contrast  a  crop  grown 
after  a  clean  fallow  with  the  subsequent  crop  on 
the  same  land  (supposing  that  the  waste  of  the 
first  has  been  repaired),  and  he  will  know  by 
how  much  a  clean  crop  is  superior  to  a  foul  one. 
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I  do  not  think  I  over  estimate  the  average  in- 
crease of  crop  caused  by  a  thorough  hand-hoeing 
at  one- sixth  of  the  whole.  I  may  just  remark  in 
passing,  that  supposing  I  am  right  in  my  estimate, 
the  difficulty  of  growing  seven  quarters  is 
lessened,  for  every  body  will  think  six  by  broad- 
cast not  more  than  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at,  and 
six  broadcast  would  be  made  seven  by  drilling. 
But,  though  the  hoeing  may  pay  on  good  land, 
will  it  pay  on  bad  ?  I  should  say  that  it  will  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  total  yield  of  the  crop.  We 
are  to  bear  in  mind  that  poor  land  will  not  be  so 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  useful  plants,  and  that 
consequently  there  will  be  more  weed  and  more 
labour  in  quelling  it,  and  that  this  greater  labouv 
will  not  produce  so  great  a  result  in  the  crop. 
Say,  for  instance,  that  a  three  quarter  crop  is 
increased  one-sixth,  or  half  a  quarter,  by  the  hoe- 
ing, a  six  quarter  crop  will  be  increased  one- 
sixth  also,  or  one  whole  quarter;  thus  giving  us  a 
double  return  for  less  labour.  Weeds  will  grow 
more  profusely  on  rich  land  than  on  poor  land, 
but  if  we  make  land  ricb  enough  to  afford  suste- 
nance to  the  useful  plants  of  agriculture,  these 
will  get  possession  of  the  land,  and  will  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  weeds  ;  but  if  we  have  our  land 
poor,  the  useful  plants,  not  finding  sufficient  suste- 
nance, will  not  be  able  to  possess  the  soil,  and 
the  weeds  will  therefore  spring  again,  though  we 
may  hoe  them  down  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  We  have  therefore  taken 
one  most  effectual  step  towards  eradicating  the 
weeds  when  we  have  made  the  land  rich  enough 
to  bear  their  more  generous  rivals.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  weeds  and  the  corn  start  fair  on  good 
ground,  the  weed  will  be  as  abundant  as  on  poor 
ground  ;  but  if  we  hoe  them  down  twice,  then  the 
useful  plants  will  through  their  whole  growth  pre- 
serve their  superiority  in  the  good  ground,  while 
on  the  poor,  the  weeds  being  on  their  native  bed, 
will  still  dispute  it  with  advantage.  Hence  it  is 
that  those  who  have  not  made  it  the  first  step  to 
get  their  land  in  good  condition  have  not  put 
theTnselves  in  a  position  to  seize  the  benefit  which 
the  drill  system  offers.  I  do  not  doubt,  then,  that 
the  absolute  increase  in  the  yield  of  any  crop  will 
repay  the  cost  of  hoeing,  and  there  are  also  many 
indirect  advantages  gained  by  the  same  operation 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  By 
means  of  that  admirable  implement,  the  presser, 
we  are  enabled  to  hoe  and  clean  our  turf  corn 
crop  as  well  as  the  others,  and  by  this  means  a 
large  amount  of  labour  in  the  preparatory  tillage 
is  superseded.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  super- 
ficial hoeing  can  have  but  little  effect  in  destroying 
the  root-weeds,  but  I  may  appeal  to  every  person 
who  has  diligently  hoed  all  his  crops  in  the  course 
to  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  turnip  fallow 
will  not  require  half  the  work  to  be  done  upon  it. 
It  is  now  customary  with  me  and  with  ray  neigh- 
bour Mr.  Greaves,  to  take  a  green  crop  before  the 
turnip  fallow,  if  indeed  that  can  be  properly 
called  a  fallow  where  the  land  is  not  free  from 
crop  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.  If  we 
consider  how  root-weeds  grow,  and  by  what  means 
they  may  be  destroyed,  we  shall  easily  conceive 
how  the  hand-hoeing  may  have  a  very  great  effect 
in  quelling  them.  For  the  most  part  they  grow 
under-ground  in  exact  projiortion  to  their  growth 
above  ground,  for  every  plant  requires  that  the 
juices  should  be  prepared  by  undergoing  certain 
processes  in  the  leaves.  To  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  leaves  is  therefore  to  prevent  the  growth  of 


the  roots  which  are  nourished  by  the  juices  which 
have  passed  through  the  leaves.  Almost  all  our 
most  pernicious  weeds  may  be  eradicated  by  the 
simple  process  of  cutting  off  the  first  shoots  as 
often  as  they  appear  above  ground,  and  if  we  were 
to  take  a  piece  of  ground  infested  with  our  most 
hardy  weeds,  and  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the 
sun,  as  we  do  our  fallows,  were  merely  to  hoe  it 
over  every  few  days  during  the  whole  year,  we 
should  most  effectually  stop  the  growth  of  the 
roots,  and  indeed  destroy  most  of  them.  This 
mere  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  the  roots  has,  I 
suppose,  no  inconsiderable  share  in  assisting  us  in 
the  labour  of  the  summer  fallow;  for,  though  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  sun  is  not  the 
chief  agent  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  weeds, 
they  are  rendered  less  tenacious  of  life  by  being 
weakened  for  want  of  nourishment.  It  is  also, 
J  conceive,  almost  entirely  in  this  way  that  the 
borse-hoe  does  its  work  of  abating  the  weeds  al- 
most as  effectually  as  a  summer  fallow.  The 
common  notion  is,  that  the  horse-hoe  stirs  the 
ground  deep  enough  to  expose  the  root-weeds  to 
the  action  of  the  sun,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  chiefly 
i  n  cutting  off  again  and  again  the  first  shoots  of  the 
weeds  that  its  real  efficiency  lies  ;  and  in  this  the 
horse-hoe  is  well  imitated  by  the  hand-hoe.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  jirinciplc,  of  the  de- 
pendance  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  upon  the 
growth  of  the  leaves  of  weeds,  how  absurd  is  our 
present  practice  of  letting  our  stubbles  lie  co- 
vered with  weeds  sometimes  through  the  autumn 
and  sometimes  the  spring,  instead  of  scuffling  up 
t?!fc  weeds  and  casting  on  the  soil  some  useful 
plant  to  occupy  it  until  the  time  comes  to  sow  our 
annual  crop. 

Though  I  have  but  imperfectly  executed  the 
task  I  have  undertaken,  I  trust  I  have  shown  that 
in  many  ways  there  is  yet  space  for  the  further 
progress  of  our  agriculture  by  the  employment  of 
additional  labour.  In  almost  every  branch,  too, 
where  additional  labour  might  be  employed,  it 
would  consist  chiefly  of  manual  labour.  In  our 
ordinary  methods  of  tillage  we  employ  as  much 
horse-labour  as  would  be  required  if  our  crops 
were  ever  so  much  increased,  and  indeed  the 
horse  tillage  on  poor  land  is  greater  than  on  good, 
if  we  would  keep  the  two  equally  clean.  What- 
ever additional  manual  labour  we  employ  in  the 
cleaning  our  crop  supersedes  a  portion  of  our 
horse  tillage,  and  if  it  be  equally  profitable  to  the 
farmer  to  use  manual  labour  (and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is),  it  is  surely  a  great  advantage  to  the  nation 
that  the  food  which  we  grow  should  go  for  the 
subsistence  of  men  rather  than  horses. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  m.y  opinions  as 
to  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  attain  the  result, 
certain  I  am  that  the  result  I  wish  for  is  what 
should  be  aimed  at.  To  enrich  our  land  until  it 
will  bear  as  much  corn  as  can  be  borne  without 
wasting  our  manures — to  adopt  such  a  course  of 
tillage  as  shall  ensure  every  year  a  full  crop  of 
useful  plants — to  apply  labour  wherever  the  returns 
will  remunerate  us — these  should  be  our  objects  ; 
and  the  whole  art  of  farming  consists  in  pursuing 
them  with  the  most  economical  use  of  our  means 
of  eftecting  them.  I  think  I  may  say  with  confi- 
dence that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  this  standard 
of  a  perfect  agriculture,  the  more  we  as  farmers 
increase  our  own  profit,  and  at  the  same  time_  be- 
nefit the  community.  I  hope  to  see  my  opinions 
confirmed  this  evening  by  a  society  so  well  able  to 
judge  of  them,  or  otherwise  to  see  reason  to  think 
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I  have  been  misled  by  errors.  Though  it  cannot 
be  but  f-liat  every  one  of  us  would  rather  be  found 
on  the  rit^ht  side  in  his  opinions,  yet  I  would  al- 
ways prefer  to  be  set  right,  than  continue  in  the 
wrong, 


LLANDOVERY     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Cjttle  Show  of  this  Society  took  plnce 
on  Wednt-^flay,  Sept.  21,  in  the  Casile  Yatd;_  the 
weal  her  proving-  favourable  af  er  the  excessive  r;iin  the 
day  belore,  rendered  it  much  more  pleasant  tor  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  cattle,  &c.  Early  in  the  mornin;?  the 
towD  was  enlivened  by  ihe  noise  and  bu<tle  of  driving 
the  stock  into  the  »Uow.y,),rd  ;  the  bulls  complimeniing 
each  oiher  :is  they  pnssed  to  the  place  of  contest,  but 
happily  they  were  not  allowed  the  trial  of  prowess  to 
decide  the  victory.  'Ihe  stock  was  more  numerous  than 
in  former  years,  and  we  noiiced  some  very  fine  animals, 
as  well  those  thai  contested  tor  the  premiums  as  others 
exhibiied  as  extr.-t  stock,  which  may  be  taken  a*  a  Rood 
omen  lor  the  future  progress  of  ilii^  uselul  and  flourish- 
ing socifciy.  27  premium's  were  awarded  for  the  stock, 
and  9  oiher  premiums  for  draining,  turnips,  potatoes, 
best  cultivatrd  fiirms,  best  servanis,  &c.  The  ordinary 
wan  held  at  the  Lamb  lun,  and  was  well  attended  ;  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  G.  Williams  President,  in  the  Chair; 
\Vm.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Gl.mbiane  Park  (in  the  regretted 
absence  of  his  brother,  D.Jones,  Esq.,  of  Gtanbrane 
Park,  Vice-President),  occupied  the  vice  chair;  both 
chairs  uere  ably  supporteil  by  several  gentlemen,  who 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  evinced  their  pracliewl 
knowledge  of  farmiug  by  a  dtscripiion  of  their  suc- 
cessful experiments,  and  general  plvins  of  farming.  The 
dinner  was  all  that  could  be  wished  of  the  choicest 
qu:Hlit<es  in  profusion  ;  a  positive  proof  of  the  practical 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  landlord  and  landlady, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  their  guests.  After  dinner  the  worthy 
President  called  upon  Mr.  Williams,  of  Manest  Court, 
for  his  report  as  Judge  of  catile,  •.heep,  ^:c.,  which 
upon  being  opened,  the  following  numbers  and  names 
of  the  successful  candidates  were  announced  :  — 

No.  £ 

6.  Tiie  best   red    bull,    to   the   Rev.  J.  Morgan, 
'i'alyrhyn • •  3 

10.  The  best  red  yearling  bull,  to  Mr.  Jas.  Jones, 

Llwynoewi 2 

8.  The  best  black  bull,  to  Mr.  Davies,  Froodvale..   3 

13.  The  best  red  cow,   to  Mr.  Charles  Bishop 3 

18.  The  best  red  heiferin  call,  lo  Edward  Jones,  Esq.  3 
28.  The    best    red    yearling  heifer,  to   Mr.  Jones, 

Cynghordy 3 

25.  The  best  pair  red  yearling  steers,  to  Mr.  Jones, 

Llwyndewi 3 

The  Premium  given  by  Mr.  Waikins.  Forddvawr. 

31.  The  best  black  cow,  to  iMr.  Jones,  Penyhont    . .    3 

32.  The   best   black   heiier  in   calf,    to   Mr.  Jones, 
Llwyndewi 2 

34.  The  best  black  yearling  heifer,  to  ditto 1 

HIGHLAND  CLASS. 

38.  The  best  red  cow,  to  Mr.  D.  Jo.-eph.  Aberdyfnant  3 

41.  The  best  red  heifer  in  calt,  to  dilio 3 

44.  Tiie  best  red  yearling  heifer,  to  Mr.  D.  Price, 

Penrhiw 1 

47.  The  best  black  cow,  to  Mr.  M.  Griffiihs,  Glan- 

todileb 3 

50.  The  best  black  heifer  in  calf,  to  Mr.  M.  Rees, 

Tynywaun    2 

52.  The  best  black  yearling  heiier,  to  ditto 1 

LOWLAND  SIIKEP. 

.'53.  The  be?t  >oung  ram,  to  Mr.  C.  Bi«Iiop  1 

59.  The  best  aged  ditto,  to  Mr.  Jus.  Junes 2 

61.  The  best  yen  of  5  ewes,  to  ditto  2 


No.  £ 

67.  The  best  young  ram,  to  Mr.  M.  Rees 1 

69.  The  best  aged  ditto,  to  Mr.  D.  Joseph 2 

74.  The  best  pen  of  10  ewes,  to  ditto    2 

78.  The  best  boar,  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Morgan     2 

79.  The  best  sow,  to  Mr.  Jas.  James    1 

82.  The  best  hackney  brood  mare,  to  Mr.  C.  Bishop.  2 
86.  Ihe   best    carl    brood    mare,  to  Mr.    Davies, 

Neuaddfach    2 

90.  The  best  hackney  filly 2 

The  gift  of  Mr.  D.  Prosser,  of  Glanmynis. 
In  continuation  was  read  also  the  report  of  ]\Ir.  John 
Evans,  of  Alltycndno,  who  had  undertaken  the  duties 
of  inspector  this  year,  viz.  :  — 

DRAINING.  £ 

1st  premium,  to  Mr.  M.  I^ees,  336  perches 5 

2d  ditto,  to  JMr.  Davies,  Froodvale,  220  perches    . .  3 

TURNIPS. 

1st  premium,  to  Mr.  H   Jones,  Cynghordy 4 

2d  ditto,  to  Edward  Jones,  Esq 2 

1st  ditto  (another  class),  to  Mr.  M.  Rees 3 

For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  to  Mr.  M.  Rees 3 


POTATOES. 

To  John  Morris,  Berlhlvvyd,  Gwynie 


1 


1st  premium,  to  David  Williams,  Tynywaunvven, 

PtntretygA-yn,  nine  hives    1 

servants;. 

Wm.   William?,  20  years'  service  to  Mr,  Price, 

Glancrychan 1 

Tiie  announcement  of  the  premiums  gave  general 
satisfaction,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  deci- 
sions of  the  judge  and  inspector,  whose  extensive  nnd 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches 
enabling  Iht-m  to  fulfil  their  relative  duties  wiih  judg- 
ment and  accuracy.  The  Society  were  favoured  tiiis 
year  with  an  exhibition  at  the  show-yard  of  a  small 
assortment  of  cheap  and  uselul  agricultural  implements, 
brought  down  by  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Wright,  manu- 
facturers, from  their  extensive  stock  at  Brecon  ;  among 
the  implements  we  noticed  the  barley  stumppen,  which 
thrashes  out  the  grain  without  injury  ;  a  horse-rakc 
upon  a  new  conslruclion,  wherewiih  an  insmense  quan- 
tity  of  hay  or  corn  on  ground  can  be  clearly  and  pro- 
perly raked  in  a  very  short  lime  without  much  labour  ; 
an  everlaaiiug  economical  rack  and  stand  lor  feeding 
sheep,  whereby  more  than  half  the  usual  food  may  be 
saved ;  a  well-contrived  chaff-cutter,  with  the  knives 
fixed  in  a  heavy  wheel  that  can  be  turned  with  ease  ; 
this  is  an  excellent  implement,  and  which  no  person 
should  be  without  who  has  a  horse  or  cattle  lo  feed. 
Our  time  was  too  ranch  otherwise  occupied  to  inspect 
the  whole,  but  from  what  we  saw  we  leel  sati--(icd  that 
a  journey  to  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Go's,  manufactory 
■would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  procuring  of  such  imple- 
ments as  would  lessen  labour  and  expense  in  larming. 
Among  tiie  numerous  toasts  given  after  dinner,  were 
"  ihe  Patron  of  this  Society  ;''  "  Success  to  the  Derylls 
As:ricullural  Society  ;"  "the  Breconshire  Agricultural 
Society,"  &c.,  &c.  Hilarity  and  friendship  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  meeting  did  not  break  up  until 
a  late  hour. 


GLOUCESTER  FARMERS' CLUB.-The  meet- 
ing of  tins  club,  held  last  Saturday  se'unight,  was  very 
numerously  attended.  Ths  subject  fixed  for  discussion 
was,  "  The  best  description  of  plough  for  particular 
soils,  with  the  best  method  of  performing  the  operation 
ss  intended  tordifferent  crops.''  'J'lie  subject  had  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Morton,  of  Chester  Hill,  but 
as  his  attendance  was  prevented  by  unavoidable  en- 
gagement.';, hi>  place  wassupplied  by  his  son,  Mr.  J.  Mor- 
ton, jun.,  of  Wl'.ilfield  Example  Farm,  who  commenced 
by  laying  down  the  following  propositions,  which  he 
ullerwards  proceeded  to  prove  and  enlarge  upon: — 
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first,  that  tlie  bes.t  method  of  ploughing  U  that,  which 
wliilst  it  leaves  the  soil  most  tree  and  permeable  to  air 
and  moisture,  at  the  same  time  exposes  tl>e  greatest 
extent  of  fresh  surface.  Secondly,  that  no  vaiieties  of 
soil  or  modes  of  cropping  can  juslit'y  the  numerous  va- 
rieties at  present  existing  in  the  form  of  the 
plough  ;  that  tlie  mouldboard  is  the  or.ly  part  of  tlie 
plough  which  requires  to  vary  with  the  soil ;  and  that 
the  additioti  of  a  wheel  to  the  framework  of  the  plough 
is  practically  injurious.  Mr.  Morton's  paper  was  one 
of  consider;iblb  interest,  but  sp;ice  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  an  epitome  of  it.  It  was  ilccided  thtil  tlie  subject 
(or  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  on  the  15lh  of  Octo- 
ber, .should  be,  "  1  he  making  and  management  of 
fiirm-yard  manure,"  to  be  brouglit  forward  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Gydc,  of  Painswick. — The  Sweep-takes  for  de- 
cision at  the  January  meeting  were  closed. 


THE  CORN  LAWS  AND 
TARIFF. 


THE 


Sir, — In  venturing  to    affirm  that  the  present 
corn  laws  and  the  new  tariff  are  unsound  in  prin- 
ciyile,  and  will  be  found   ruinous  in  their  results,  I 
by  no  means  intended  to  attack  the  doctrines  of 
free  trade  (for  nltimattly,  only  from   the  reaction 
whi(di  may  be  expected  from   the  practice  of  those 
doctrines  to  the  fullest  extent,  can  the  agricultural 
interest  ?io?/'   be  permanently  and  efficiently  bene- 
fited), but  to  expose  the  inconsistency  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  a  stringent  corn  law,  and  a  lax  tariff 
as  regards  stock  and  animal  food.     I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  upshot  of  this  system  will  be  to  force 
the  capital  of  the  foreigner  to  be  employed  in  pastoral 
pursuits  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore,  for- 
saking in  the  same  degree  the  raising  of  grain,  &c.  ; 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  our  capital  will  be  forced, 
by  the  greater  foreign  competition  in  "  pastoral," 
and  the  lesser  competition  in  "  arable,"  pursuits,  to 
be  employed  mainly  in  the  latter.    And  what  will 
be  the  result?     The  foreigner  will  obtain  the  largest 
profits,  from  the  more  costly  and  higher  branch  of 
agriculture  being  opened  to  his  hand,  and  his  land 
will  continually  impi'ove  in  condition  from  the  in- 
crease of  his  live  stock,  and  extension  of  pastures  ; 
whilst  we  shall  get  only  the  lesser  profits  of  a  corn- 
growhig  country,  with  a  constantly  depreciating  con- 
petion  of  the  soil,  from  the  gradual  abstraction  of 
the  stock,  and  the  more  extensive  employment  of 
the  plough.     These  changes  will  be  slow  of  course, 
l)nt  they  appear  to  be  inevitable,  from  the  operation 
of  a  law  partly  prohibitory  with  respect  to  corn, 
but  not  anywise  prohibitory  with  regard  to  live  stock 
and  animal  food;  hence,  I  say,  the  principle  is  un- 
sound,  and    the    practical    result  will    be    found 
injurious,  nay   ruinous    to  the    present  system  of 
British  farming. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  system  of  stock 
farming,  the  alteration  of  the  corn  law  to  a  low 
fixed  duty,  even  below  the  level  of  that  which  re- 
gulates the  importation  of  live  stock,  &c.,  I  hold 
to  be  a  sine  qua  non.  But  we  arc  at  present 
on  a  different  tack,  and  the  eftects  are  already  ap- 
parent, and  in  correspondence  with  the  views  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain.  Upon  what  princi))les  the 
present  ministers  have  founded  their  legislation 
with  regard  to  these  matters,  I  have  never  heard 
explained,  nor  is  it  possible  to  concei\  e  them,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  infer  that  it  is  the  result  of 
gross  ignorance,  preposterous  self-esteem,  or  a  dark 
and  deep  design  to  subvert  the  interests  of  Biitish 


agriculture ;  but  looking  at  the  chief  actors,  we  feel 
at  once  assured  that  this  last  motive  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  to  one  or  both  the  former  cause;-* 
must  it  be  attributed. 

In  accordance  with  these  vievvs,  it  Is  dcsirablp 
that  as  British  farmers  we  should  seek  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  "  sliding  scale,"  and  the  adoption 
of  a  low  fixed  duty,  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  the 
destruction  of  every  monopoly  under  the  sun  if  pos- 
sible, ami  the  regulation  and  adjustment  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  national  creditor,  in  accordance  with 
the  change  in  j)rices  effecting  through  the  opera- 
tions of  certain  "acts"  of  the  legislature,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  that  "reaction," 
which  is  now  the  only  liope  left  us,  and  I  believe 
we  may  safely  rely  upon  it,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
pected as  the  result  of  the  fullest  expansion  of  trade 
s'.nd  commerce,  which  a  perfectly  unrestricted  sys- 
tem will  allow  of.  The  present  rents  cannot  be 
much  longer  obtained  by  our  landlords,  unless,  like 
men  of  honour,  courage,  and  discernment,  scorning 
all  lesser,  meaner  considerations,  they  shall  deter- 
mine to  act  upon  principles  of  strict  justice  and 
true  patriotism.  Away  then,  with  your  "  protec- 
tions," falsely  so  called,  and  your  "  prohibitions ;" 
we  want  no  artificial  hindi-ances. 

A  Warwickshike  Farmer. 


LORD  WODEHOUSE  ON  LANDLORDS.— 

At  the  recent   East    Norfolk  Agricultural  Meeting, 
I*rd  Wodehouse  made  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  He  thought  he  could  name  another  ingredient  of 
infinitely  more  importance  to  this  county,  and  that   in- 
gredient wfts  a  good  landlord.     (Loud  cheers.)     Some 
nersons  imagine  that  a  good  landlord  i-i  he  who  takes  a 
low  rent.     I  say,  no.     A  good  landlord  U  he  v\ho  takes 
a  fair  remunerative  rent,  and  considers  himself  as  well 
as  his  tenant.     A  gentleman  may  have  a  good  Etewanl, 
but  a  good  landlord  does  not  rely  on   any  ste'varJ  ;  lie 
looks  round  among  his  tenants  for  himself,  and  sees  if 
they  are  farming  well,  and  inform?  himself  upon   every 
thing  that  relates  to  his  own  property  and  the   wellare 
of  his  tenants.    A  good  landlord  generally  resides  on 
his  own  property.     He  is  not  to  be  found  three  parts  of 
the  ytjF.r  iaSt.  James'-itreet,  but  will  be  looking   after 
his  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  his  tenantry.      On 
the  contrary,  a  bad  landlord  is  the  wors.t  weed  a  soil 
produces.     He  li/es  principally  in  London— is  seen  sit 
Newmarket,  Melton  Mowbray,  and  in  their  turn  Pa- 
ris, and  Baden-Baden.     The  gentleman  I   mean  em-- 
ploys  an  agent  in  Chancery-lane,  Mr.  Gammon.     This 
Mr.  Gammon  never  sees  the  estate  himself,  but  ern- 
ploys  clerks,  who  write  an  excellent  hand  and  send  in 
neatly  written  accounts.    He  knows  nothing  about  the 
estate,  whether  it  be  arable  or  pasture,  only  the  rent. 
He  employs  some  person  who  deceives  him,   and   in- 
forms him  the  land  is  worth  40-.,  while  it  is  really  worth 
only  303.  per  acre.    The  agreements  are  made  and  the 
unfortunate  tenants  receive  them.      Ilent-day  arrives, 
andlh.ilenant  informs  Mr.   Gammon  thjit  he  cannot 
make  up  his  rent ;  to  which  Gammon  replies  I  cannot 
give  you  a  moment,  his  lordship  has  lost   money   at 
CrockfordV,    Newmarket  meeting  is  coming,   and  lu; 
must  have  the  money.     Now  what  is  a  good  landlord  . 
He  wishes  to  five  himself,  but  he  also  desires  that   all 
around  him  should  live.     The  rent-day  comes,  and  the 
tenant  says,  lam  in  real  distress,  it  is  difhcult  fur  me 
to  make  up  my  rent.    The  landlord  from  living  on   his 
estato,  knows  what  the  farmer  has  done  to  the  land  ;  he 
sees  that  he  has  been  marling  and  done  much,  but  that 
his  capital  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  on.     What  does 
the  landlord  say  ?     What  money   do  you  want?     The 
tenant  replies,  I  do  not  want  a  great  deal,  an   hundred 
pounds  will  ma  ke  it  all  right.    The  landlord  lends  him 
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it,  and  tells  him  to  go  on  marling:  and  improving-.  You 
are  doings  both  me  and  yourself  advantage.  This  is 
what  a  good  landloid  U.  I  hope  sincerely,  said  the  no- 
ble lord,  Ihat  the  good  landlords  may  i  .crease  and  the 
bad  decrease,  I  pray  i^inoertly  and  fervently  for  the 
prosperity  of  every  individuul — yeomanry,  tenantry, 
and  labourer.  The  improvements  are  i-o  striking,  that 
if  a  person  lives  for  a  year,  he  hardly  knows  the  fame 
place  again.  May  those  improvements  goon  from  day 
to  day,  and  agriculture  continue  progresjing  in  every 
part  as  it  has  done  already.     (Cheen^.) 


ON  THE  STATE  THE  SOIL 
SHOULD  BE  IN  WHEN 
SEED  IS  DEPOSITED  IN  IT. 

Bv  Henry  R.  Madden,  Esq.,  M.D.,   Pi  nicuik. 

(From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  andAgri' 
cultural  Societif  of  Scotland.) 

It  is  a  source  of  extreme  gratification  to  all  who 
are  devoting  themselves  to  agricultural  science, 
that  we  have  no  longer  to  exert  all  our  energies  in 
an  endeavour  to  draw  attention  to  this  most  inte- 
resting study  ;  but  that,  in  deiicndence  upon  the 
favourable  excitement  produced  witliin  the  last 
year  or  so,  we  can  now  j)roceed  with  c<iiiridcnce 
with  the  illustration  of  the  many  varied  and  in- 
teresting phenomena  i)rc?ented  to  the  agricultural 
chemist,  with  the  assurance  that  we  shall  no  longer 
be  accused  of  urging  upon  your  attention  subjects 
with  which  you  h:ive  but  little  to  do.  No  :  I  re- 
joice to  say  that  very  many  of  our  most  enligTft- 
ened  agriculturists  have  at  length  confessed  the 
importance  of  science  to  the  rightful  prosecution 
of  their  art,  and  are  now  fully  prepared  to  lend  a 
ready  ear  to  the  dictates  of  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher. Si  ill,  however,  the  farmer's  mind  is  more 
in  a  state  of  excitement  than  of  patient  and  steady 
enquiry;  and  it  is  with  great  difiiculty  that  he  can 
be  persuaded  to  wait  until  the  newly  applied  science 
has  had  sufficient  time  to  overtake  the  long-esta- 
blished practice.  The  farmer  is  too  anxious  that 
the  chemist  should  at  once  shew  him  what  can  be 
done  toimprove  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  and 
cannot  well  understand  why  chemists  are  not  a;! 
least  as  far  advanced  as  he  is  on  the  road  to  im- 
provement. 

It  is  evident  that  very  little  reflection  is  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  incorrectness  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. It  is  calculated  that  two  hundred  millions 
of  individuals  spend  their  daily  toil  in  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  and  that  this  state  of  things  has 
continued  for  thousands  of  years  ;  whereas,  as 
regards  the  science  of  agriculture,  it  has  neveryet 
occupied  exclusively  the  attention  of  even  twenty 
individuals  in  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  eveii 
these  during  scarcely  more  than  the  present  cen- 
tury. How,  then,  is  it  po^i^ible  that  a  science  so 
recent,  and  so  sparingly  cultivated,  should  be  ca- 
pable at  once  to  keep  pace  with  a  practice  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  most  cxtcnsivdy  purj-ned,  of  all 
the  varied  arts  with  which  man  is  acquainted  ? 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages, 
there  is  scarcely,  I  believe,  a  single  point  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  jjracticiil  farming  ujion 
which  Science  cannot  already  throw  some  degree 
of  light  ;  and  I  feel  confident  that  there  are  very 
many  points,  and  these  among  the  most  impor- 
tant, upon  which  her  knowledge  is  alreaily  so 
extensive  and  well-founded,  that  she  is  able  and 
vrilling  to  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the  farmer 


into  the  wide  and  enticing  field  of  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

It  is  my  oljject  in  the  present  lecture  to  take  up 
but  one  of  the  many  branches  of  this  complex 
science,  and  by  it  to  illustrate  two  points. 

1st,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  the  kind  of  rea- 
soning by  which  men  of  science  arrive  at  iheir 
conclusions,  and  by  so  doing  shall  endeavour  to 
increase  your  confidence  in  our  statements;  and, 
in  the  2nd  phice,  I  shall  point  out  to  you  how 
closely  connected  these  conclusions  are  with  the 
future  prospects  of  your  art,  and  as  a  consequence, 
how  much  more  certain  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment must  become,  when  its  prosecutors  arc  well 
tutored  in  the  principles  upon  which  its  success 
depends. 

I  have  noticed  with  regret  that  almost  nil  the 
popular  works  hitherto  written  upon  agricultural 
science,  have  fallen  into  the  one  common  error  of 
endeavouring  to  make  a  chemist  of  the  practical 
farmer;  the  authors  all  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
that,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
every  farmer  must  study  chemistry.  In  tliis  re- 
spect, however,  I  hold  a  totally  different  opinion. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  precisely  ana- 
logous case,  if  writers  on  climate  had  said  that, 
in  order  to  preserve  liealth,  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  individual  sliould  study  medi- 
cine. It  is  not  an  extended  knorvlelge  of  chemistry 
that  is  required  — it  is  only  a  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  chcmisis  that  is  absolutely 
necessary.  If  the  farmer  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  facts  as  they  ajjply  to  his  practice,  and  if  he 
has  such  confidence  in  these  facts  th.it  he  is  willing 
to  act  in  accordance  to  thein,  there  is  not  the  least 
necessity  that  he  should  occupy  his  time  and  bur- 
den his  mind  with  all  the  abstruse  processes  of 
reasoning  and  ex[)erimental  proof  by  which  the 
chemist  has  been  enabled  to  trace  out  their  con- 
nection with  the  complex  phenomena  which  they 
serve  to  illustrate. 

I  admit  that  it  is  requisite,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  enter  just  so  far  into  chemical  detail  as  to  con- 
vince the  farmer  of  its  accuracy  ;  but  still  I  be- 
lieve that  this  can  in  general  be  much  better  ac- 
complished, by  merely  pointing  out  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  various  phenomena,  and 
their  mutual  dependence  on  one  another,  w'ithout 
attempting  to  follow  out  step  by  step  the  chemical 
reasonings  which  form  the  ground-work  of  these 
opinions. 

I  purpose  at  present  to  give  a  short  narrative  of 
the  various  conditions  of  soil  at  the  time  the  seed 
is  committed  to  the  ground,  and  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  these  severally  affect  the  pros- 
pects of  the  future  crop.  And  in  so  doing,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  you  that  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  not  such  extremely  different  things  as 
many  of  you  appear  to  think  ;  but  that,  in  fact, 
the  most  perfect  theory  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of 
comparing  carefully  with  each  other  the  various 
facts  brought  to  light  hy  practice,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  science  of  all  arts  is  discovered  solely  by  look- 
ing iwre  closely  into  the  results  oi  practice,  and 
comparing  them  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  connection 
and  mutual  dependence.  In  the  following  obser- 
vations I  shall  studiously  avoid  chemical  detail, 
and  when  referring  to  any  chemical  changes  which 
have  occurred,!  shall simpl)'  name iheyisr/, trusting 
to  your  confidence  in  the  science  for  its  reception  : 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  after  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  is,  of  coarse,  germination  ;  and,  before 
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we  examine  how  this  process  may  be  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  we  must  necessarily  ob- 
tain some  correct  idea  of  the  process  itself.  The 
most  careful  examination  has  proved,  that  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  consists  essentially  of  various 
chemical  changes,  which  require  for  their  deve- 
lopment the  presence  of  air,  moisture,  and  a  cer- 
tain degiee  of  warmth.  Now,  it  is  obviously  un- 
necessary, for  our  present  purpose,  that  we  should 
have  the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
cesses :  all  WG  require  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  under  which  ihey  take  place  ;  having 
detected  these,  we  kwow  at  once  what  is  required 
to  make  a  seed  grow.  These,  we  have  seen,  are 
air,  moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  of  warmtii  ; 
and  it  consequently  results,  that  whenever  a  seed 
is  placed  in  these  circumstances,  germination  will 
take  place.  Viewing  matters  in  this  light,  it  ap- 
pears that  soil  does  not  act  chemically  in  the  pro- 
cess of  germination — that  its  sole  action  is  con- 
fined to  its  being  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  a 
suppl)'  of  air,  and  moisture,  and  warmth,  can  be 
continually  kept  up.  With  this  simple  statement 
in  view,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  consider  the 
various  conditions  of  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  far  these  will  influence  the  future 
prospects  cf  the  crop  ;  and  we  shall  acc-adingly 
at  once  proceed  to  examine  carefully  into  the 
mechanical  relntions  of  soil.  This  we  purpose 
doing  by  the  aid  of  figures. 

Soil,  examined  mechanically,  is  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  particles  of  all  sha[)es  and  sizes,  from 
stones  and  pebbles  down  to  the  fi:iest  possible 
powder  ;  and,  on  account  of  their  extreme  irre- 
gidarity  of  shape,  they  cannot  lie  so  close  to  one 
another  as  to  [irevent  their  being  passages  be- 
tween them,  owing  to  which  circumstance,  soil  in 
the  mass  is  always  more  or  \gss^  j)orous.  If,  how- 
ever, we  proceed  lo  examine  one  of  the  smallest 
particles  of  which  soil  is  made  up,  we  shall  find 
that  even  this  is  not  always  solid,  but  is  much 
more  frequently  porous,  like  soil  in  the  mass.  A 
considerable  projjortion  of  this  finely-divided  part 
of  soil,  the  impalpable  matter,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  is  found,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscrope,  to 
consist  oi  broken  doicn  vegetable  tissue;  so  that, 
when  a  small  portion  of  the  finest  dust  from  a 
garden  or  field  is  placed  under  a  microscope,  we 
have  exhibited  to  us  particles  of  every  variety  of 
shape  and  structure,  of  which  a  certain  part  is 
evidently  of  vegetable  origin.  In  these  figures 
I  have  given  a  very  rude  representation  of  these 
particles;  and  I  must  beg  you  particularly  to  rc- 
rnember  that  they  are  not  meant  to  represent,  by 
any  means  accmately,  what  the  microscope  ex- 
hibits, but  are  only  designe<l  to  swerve  as  a  plan  by 
which  to  illustiate  the  mechanical  j)roperties  of 
the  soil.     On  referring  to  Fig.  1,  we  perceive  that 


in  the  particles  themselves  ;  and  you  will  at  the 
same  time  notice,  that  whereas  all  the  larger  pores 
— those  between  the  particles  of  soil — communi- 
cate most  freely  with  each  other,  so  that  they  fornr 
canals  ;  the  small  pores,  however  freely  they  maj' 
communicate  with  one  another  in  the  interior  of 
the  particle  in  which  they  occur,  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  pores  of  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles. Let  us  now,  therefore,  trace  the  effect  of 
this  arrangement.  In  Fig.  1  we  perceive  that 
these  canals  and  pores  are  all  empty,  thfi  soil  being 
perfectly  dry,  and  the  canals  communicating- freely 
at  the  surface  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; 
the  whole  will  of  course  be  filled  with  air.  If,  in 
this  condition,  a  ?eed  be  placed  in  the  soil,  as  at  a, 
you  at  once  perceive  that  it  is  freely  supplied  with 
air,  bitt  there  is  no  inoisture ;  therefore,  when  soil 
\^  perfectly  dry,  a  seed  cannot  grow. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  now  to  Fig.  2.     Here 

Fiff.  2. 


we  perceive  that  both  the  ])ores  and  canals  are  no 
longer  represented  white,  but  black,  this  colour 
be*ing  used  to  indicate  water  ;  in  this  instance, 
therefore,  waier  has  taken  the  place  of  air,  or  in 
other  words  the  soil  is  very  %cet.  If  we  observe 
our  seed  a  now,  we  find  it  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  but  no  air.  Here  again,  therefore, 
germination  cannot  take  place.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  here,  that  this  cui  never  occur  earactly  in 
nature,  because  water,  having  the  power  of  dis- 
solving air  to  a  certain  extent,  the  seed  a  in  Fig.  2 
is  in  fact  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of  this 
necessary  substance  ;  and  owing  to  this,  germi- 
nation does  t;d{e  place,  although  by  no  means 
imder  such  advantageous  circumstances  as  it 
would  were  the  soil  in  a  better  condition. 
We  pass  on  now  to  Fig.  3.    Here  we  find  a  different 

Fig.  .3. 


there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  pores  ;  1st,  the 
large  ones,  which  exist  between  the  particles  of 
soil;  and  2nd,  the  very  minute  ones,  which  occur 


state  of  matters.  The  canals  are  open  and  freely 
supplied  with  air,  while  the  pores  are  filled  with 
water  ;  and  consequently  you  perceive  that,  while 
the  seed  a  has  quite  enough  air  from  the  canals,  it 
can  never  be  without  moisture,  as  every  particle 
of  soil  which  touches  it  is  well  supplied  with  this 
necessary  ingredient.  This,  then,  is  the  proper 
condition  of  soil  for  germination,  and,  in  fact,  for 
every  period  of  the  plant's  development  ;  and 
this  condition  occurs  when  soil  is  moist,  but  not 
wet :  that  is  to  say,   when  it  has  the  colour  and 
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appearance  of  being  well  watered,  but  when  it  is 
still  capable  of  being  crumbled  to  pieces  by  the 
hands,  without  any  of  its   particles   adhering  to- 
gether in  the  familial"  form  of  mud. 
Turning  our  eyes  to  Fin.  4,  we  observe  still 

Fig.  4. 


anotlier  condition  of  soil  ;  in  this  instance, 
as  far  as  water  is  concerned,  the  soil  is  in  its 
liealthy  condition — it  is  moist,  but  not  wet  — 
the  pores  alone  being  fillel  with  water.  But 
where  are  the  canals  ?  We  see  them  in  a  few 
places,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  none  are  to  be  perceived  -.  this  is  owing  to 
the  particles  of  soil  having  adhered  together,  and 
thus  so  far  obliterated  the  interstitial  canals 
that  they  appear  only  like  pores.  This  is  the  state 
of  matters  in  every  clod  of  earth  h. ;  and  you  will 
at  once  perceive,  on  comparing  it  with  c,  which 
represents  a  stone,  that  these  two  differ  only  in 
possessing  a  few  i)ores  ;  which  latter,  while  they 
may  form  a  reservoir  for  moisture,  can  never  act  as 
vehicles  for  the  fwd  of  plants,  as  the  roots  are^ot 
capable  of  extending  their  fibres  into  the  interior 
of  a  clod,  but  are  at  all  times  confined  to  the  in- 
terstitial canals. 

With  these  four  conditions  before  us,  let  us  en- 
deavour to  apply  them  practically,  to  ascertain 
when  they  occur  in  our  fields,  and  how  those 
which  arc  injurious  may  be  obviated. 

The  first  of  them,  we  perceive,  is  a  state  of  too 
great  dryness,  a  iwy  rare  condition,  in  this  climate 
at  least ;  in  fact,  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  occur  is  in  very  coarse  sands,  where  the  soil, 
being  chiefly  made  up  of  pure  sand  and  jjarticles 
of  flinty  matter,  contains  comparatively  much 
fewer  pores  ;  and,  from  the  larger  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual particles,  assisted  by  their  irregulaiity,  the 
canals  are  wider,  the  circulation  of  air  freer,  and 
consequently  the  whole  is  much  more  easily  dried. 
When  this  state  of  matters  exists,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  leave  all  the  stones  which  occur  on  the 
surface  of  the  field,  as  they  act  as  shades,  and 
thereby  prevent  or  retard  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  We  will  not,  however,  make  any  further 
observations  on  this  very  rare  case,  but  will  rather 
proceed  to  fig.  2,  a  much  more  frequent,  and,  in 
every  respect,  more  important  condition  of  soil  ; 
I  refer  to  an  excets  qftvater. 

When  water  is  added  to  perfectly  dry  soil,  it  of 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  fills  the  interstitial 
canals,  and  from  these  enter  the  pores  of  each 
pat  tide  ;  and,  if  the  supply  of  water  be  not  too 
great,  the  canals  speedily  become  empty,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  fluid  is  taken  up  by  the  pores  ; 
this,  we  have  already  seen,  is  the /<e«Z//;^  condition 
of  soil.  If,  however-,  the  supply  of  water  be  too 
great,  as  is  the  case  when  a  spring  gains  admission 
into  the  soil,  or  when  the  sinking  of  the  fluid 
thiough  the  canals  to  a  sufficient  depth  below  the 
suiface  i«  prevented,  it  is  clear  that  these  also 
must  get  filled  with  water  so  soon  as  the  pores 


have  become  saturated.  This,  then,  is  the  condition 
of  nndrained.  soil.  Not  only  are  the  pores  filled, 
but  the  interstitial  canals  are  likewise  full,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  whole  process  of  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  vegetables  are  materially 
interfered  with.  We  shall  here,  therefore,  briefly 
state  the  injurious  effects  of  an  excess  of  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  more  strongly  on 
your  minds  the  necessity  of  thorough-draining,  as 
the  first  and  most  essential  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  your  soil. 

The  Jirst  great  cff"ect  of  an  excess  of  water  is, 
that  it  produces  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  air  beneath  the  surface,  which  air  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants  ;  in  fact,  if  entirely  excluded,  germi- 
nation could  not  take  place,  and  the  seed  sown 
would,  of  course,  either  decay  or  lie  dormant. 

Secondly,  an  excess  of  water  is  most  hurtful  by 
reducing  considerably  the  temperature  of  the  soil  ; 
this  I  find  by  careful  exi)erimeut  to  be  to  the  extent 
of  65"^  F.  in  summer,  whicli  amount  is  equivalent 
to  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  1950 
feet.  So  that,  supposing  two  fields  lying  side  by 
side,  the  one  drained,  the  other  undrained,  and 
sujjpo^iiig  theiu  both  equally  well  cultivated,  there 
will  be  nearly  as  much  difference  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  their  respective  crops,  as  if  the  drained 
one  was  situated  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
other  had  an  elevation  as  high  as  the  tnost  lofty 
of  the  Pentland  Hills.*  But  besides  this,  and  what  ^ 
is  nearly  equally  bad,  the  tetnperature  is  rendered 
unnaturally  high  duiing  winter  ;  whereas  it  has 
been  iirovcd,  that  one  great  source  rif  health  and 
vigour  in  vegetation  is  the  great  difference  which 
exii-ts  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  ;  which  difference  amounts  in  dry  soil  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  degrees,  while  in  soil 
verjr  much  injured  by  an  excess  of  water,  the 
whole  range  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the 
year  will  probably  not  exceed  from  six  to  tea  , 
degrees. 

These  are  the  two  chief  injuries  of  an  excess  of 
water  in  soil  which  affect  the  soil  itself.  'I'here  are 
very  many  others  affecting  the  climate,  &c.,  but 
these  not  so  connected  with  tlie  subject  in  hand 
as  to  call  for  an  explanation  here. 

Of  course  all  these  injurious  effects  are  at  once 
overcome  by  thorougli-draining,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  establish  a  direct  comniiniication  be-  * 
twcju  the  interstitial  canals  and  the  drains,  by 
which  means  it  follows,  that  no  water  can  remain 
any  length  of  time  in  these  canals  without,  by  its 
gravitation,  finding  its  v.  ay  into  the  drains. 

The  fourth  figure  indicates  badly  cultivated  soil, 
or  soil  in  which  large  unbroken  clods  exist;  which 
clods,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  very  little 
better  than  stones,  on  account  of  their  imperme- 
ability to  air  and  the  roots  of  plants.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  i)ulverising  the  soil ; 
even  thorough-draining  itself  will  not  supersede 
the  necessity  of  performing  this  most  necessary 
operation.  The  whole  valuable  effects  of  plough- 
ing, hai  rowing,  grubbing,  'Sec,  may  be  reduced  to 
this  ;  and  almost  the  whole  superiority  of  garden 
over  field  produce  is  referable  to  the  greater  per- 
fection to  which  this  pulverising  of  the  soil  can  be 
carried. 

The   immortal  Jethro  TuU  has  the  honour  of 

*  Of  course  the  field  of  high  elevation  must  be 
thoroughly  drained  to  equal  even  the  undrained 
field  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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having  first  directed  the  farmer's  attention  forci- 
bly to  tbis  su)iject  ;  and  so  deeply  impressed  was 
he  with  its  infinite  importance,  that  he  lielieved 
the  use  of  manure  could  be  entirely  superseded, 
were  this  pulverising  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

The  whole  success  of  the  drill  husbandry  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  enabling  you  to 
stir  up  tiie  soil  well  during  the  progress  of  your 
crop;  which  stirring  up  is  of  no  value  beyond  its 
effect  in  more  minutely  pulverising  the  soil,  and 
increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  size  and  number 
of  the  interstitial  canals. 

Lest  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  contents 
of  these  interstitial  canals  must  be  so  minute  that 
their  whole  amount  can  be  of  but  little  conse- 
quence, 1  may  here  notice  the  fact,  that  in  mode- 
rately well  pulverised  soil  they  amount  to  no  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  bulk  of  the  soil  it- 
self; for  example — 100  cubic  inches  of  moist  soil 
(that  is,  of  soil  in  which  the  pores  are  filled  with 
water,  while  the  canals  are  filled  with 
air)  contain  no  less  than  25  cubic  inches  of  air. 
According  to  this  calculation,  in  a  field  pulverised 
to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  a  depth  perfectly  attain- 
able on  most  soils  by  careful  tillage,  every  impe- 
rial acre  will  retain  beneath  its  surface  no  less 
than  12,545,280  cubic  inches  of  air. 

Taking  Into  tbe  calculation  the  weight  of 
soil,  we  shidl  find  that,  with  every  additional  inch 
which  you  reduce  to  powder  (by  ploughing,  for 
example,  9  inches  in  place  of  8),  you  call  into  ac- 
tivity 235^  tons  of  soil,  and  render  it  capable  of 
retaining  beneath  its  surface  l,568,lfi0  additional 
cubic  inches  of  air.  And  to  take  one  more  ele- 
ment into  the  calcalation,  supposing  the  soil  were 
not  properly  drained,  the  sufficient  pulverising  of 
an  additional  inch  in  depth  would  increase  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  surface  by  upwards  of 
100  gallons  a  day,  a  quantity  which  would  very 
soon  tell  upon  tbe  dryness  of  soil,  if  there  were  a 
continuance  of  dry  weather  for  several  successive 
days,  more  especially  if  thi?  were  accompanied  by 
sunshine. 


From  what  I  have  now  stated,  I  humbly  hope 
that  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  close  connec- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  tnechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  result  of  germination  ;  and 
that  you  have  at  the  same  time  felt  satisfied  of  the 
degree  of  certainty  and  point  which  all  tbe  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  the  soil  assume,  when  the 
principles  on  which  they  depend  are  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  condition 
of  the  soil  at  seed-time  ;  we  shall  now  examine 
into  the  various  methods  in  use  for  sowing  the 
seed,  and  determine  what  effect  these  can  have 
upon  the  value  of  the  resulting  crop. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  all,  that,  until  lately,  the 
grain  crops  were  almost  universally  sown  broad- 
cast upon  the  furrow  slice,  which  process  has  tlie 
effect  of  imitating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  drill - 
system.  A  very  few  considerations,  however,  will 
suffice  to  point  out,  that  with  this  system  of  sow- 
ing your  success  is  so  far  dependent  upon  the  skill 
of  your  workmen,  that  you  may  be  considered 
completely  at  their  mercy. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  us  refer  to  the  figures 
below,  which  are  designed  to  shew  the  effects 
produced  by  bad  plougbing  and  ba  1  sowing-,  as 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
machines. 

In  Fig.  5,  you  have  an  example  of  bad  plougbing. 
You  will  at  once  perceive,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
ploughman  has  either  had  a  very  tmsteady  pair  of 
horses,  or  has  been  but  little  expeiienced  in  his 
employment. 

At  a,  for  example,  he  has  given  his  plough  too 
much  land,  and  has  turned  over  a  slice  consider- 
ably broader  than  it  should  be,  thus  producing, 
as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  fi,  a  space  in  which  foo  much 
seed  will  lodge.  At  b  he  has  laid  the  slice  too  up- 
right, thus  producing  what  is  technically  termed  a 
proud furroid,  and  which  in  another  manner  affects 
the  sowing  by  allowing  the  seed  to  slip  down  be- 
tween the  two  slices,  and  consequently  become 
buried  to  far  too  great  a  depth  below  the  surface. 


Again  at  c,  by  leaning  the  plough  to  the  side,  Le 
has  turned  over  a  slice  considerably  thicker  at  the 
top  than  tbe  bottom,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  in- 
fluence tbe  crop  by  stirring  too  little  soil  at  certain 
places,  and  thus  producing  an  ac//»e  soil  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses.  Besides  these,  there  are  various 
other  faults  in  ploughing  which  must  be  familiar 
to   all  of  you,  and   which,  in  the  hands  of  many 


ploughmen,  will  be  of  no  rare  occurrence;  although, 
as  we  shall  perceive  immediately,  each  oneof  these 
errors  have  a  distinct  and  visible  influence  on  the 
growing  of  the  crop. 

On  a  field  thus  carelessly  turned  over,  the  sower 
proceeds  to  scatter  tbe  seed  ;  and  here,  again,  you 
will  at  once  perceive  the  effect  which  the  perform- 
ance of  this  operation  will  have  on  the  resulting 
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crop.  To  the  left  of  Fig.  C>,  I  have  supposed  a 
good  sower  to  be  employed,  but  still  he  is  la- 
bouring under  the  disadvantage  of  following  a  bad 
ploughman.  The  figure  represents  in  section  the 
position  of  the  seeds  as  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  furrow-slice,  and  you  will  at  once  notice 
several  important  errors.  At  a  there  is  too  much 
seed,  at  b  it  is  far  too  deep  below  the  surface,  at 
c  it  is  much  nearer  the  surface,  and  so  forth.  On 
the  right,  again,  of  Fig.  6,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  the  injury  affected  by  a  bad  distribution 
of  the  seed,  even  although  the  ploughing  bus  been 
performed  in  the  most  masterly  style,  as  in  the 
furrow  slices  immediately  above  in  Fig.  ;>.  In  this 
case  at  e  the  seed  is  far  too  thick,  owing  to  his  not 
having  opened  his  hand  soon  enough  when  deli- 
vering it  out,  and  on  this  account  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  is  much  too  thinly  supplied.  This  is  a  vei-y 
serious,  but  I  fear  too  common  a  fault ;  at  least,  if 
we  carefully  observe  the  brairding  of  the  fields  in 
spring,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  see 
the  furrows  green,  whilst  the  crowns  of  the  ridges 
are  still  nearly  bare. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  results 
likely  to  be  produced  by  these  various  errors.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  requisites  for  germina- 
tion are  air,  moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
warmth  ;  and  I  may  hero  observe,  that  the  tempe- 
rature has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  lime 
required  for  germination,  and  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  higher  the  temperature  is  the  more 
rapidly  does  the  process  go  on. 

But  it  must  be  kept  in   mind,  that  the  soil  re- 


ceives its  heat  through  the  medium  of  the  air,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  surface  is  always  more 
quickly  heated  than  that  deeper  down  ;  in  fact, 
the  beat  progresses  so  slowly  from  above  down- 
wards, that  it  has  been  found  that  at  a  certain  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  the  temperature  of  summer  is 
not  felt  until  the  following  winter. 

Whenever  the  air  is  warmer  than  the  soil,  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  will  be  warmer  than  that  below  the 
surface  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  cooler, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will,  by  contact,  cool  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  bolow  the  surface. 

From  this  state  of  matters  it  follows,  that  the  most 
rapid  germination  will  occur  at  about  1  inch  or  so 
below  the  surface,  to  which  depth  the  heat  will  soon 
penetrate,  and  which,  nevertheless,  will  not  be  so 
readily  cooled  during  the  night.  On  this  account, 
the  seeds  at  this  level  will  generally  grow  most 
rapidly,  and  the  germination  of  others  will  occupy 
more  and  more  time,  as  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  surface  is  increased.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact 
that  seeds  too  deep  sown  do  not  grow  at  all,  the 
temperature  not  being  sufficiently  elevated,  and  ii)e 
supply  of  air  too  limited  to  set  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses at  work  which  are  essential  to  germination. 
In  Fig.  7,  we  perceive  this  result  very  clearly  de- 
monstrated; for,  while  the  plants  at  one  spot,  where 
the  seeds  were  about  1  inch  below  the  surface,  have 
attained  a  good  size,  those  which  slipped  down  be- 
tween the  furrow  slices  from  the  bad  ploughing, 
have  scarcely  yet  appeared  above  ground,  as  below 
a  and  b  of  Fig  6. 

Turning  your  attention  to  Fig.  8,  you  will  at  once 
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perceive  the  immense  advantage  of  the  machine  over 
the  handsown  crop.  In  this  case,  you  can  work  up 
your  land  to  any  degree  of  fineness  you  please,  by 
harrowing,  grubbing,  rolling,  &c.  You  are  pre- 
served from  every  injury  arising  from  a  careless  dis- 
tribution of  the  seed  ;  and  even  the  errors  of  your 
ploughmen  have  not  so  serious  an  eflfect  upon  ihe 
result  of  the  crop.  The  machine  delivers  the  seed, 
as  in  the  upper  figure,  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
at  any  depth  you  please,  and  the  result  is,  as  shewn 
in  the  lower  figure,  the  greatest  equality  in  the 
hrah'd. 

We  will  now  trace,  very  shortly,  the  progress  of 
our  crop  towards  maturity,  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall 
perceive  that  nearly  nil  the  ordinary  faults  in  the 
crop  are  referiible  primarily  to  errors  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  ;  errors  not  so  much  to  be  corrected 
by  science  as  by  improved  practice. 

The  experience  of  our  most  (enlightened  agricul- 
turiists  have  proved  satisfactorily,  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  every  crop  depends,  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  condition  of  the  plants  during  the  first 
period  of  their  groxrlh ;  that  is,  from  the  germination 
of  the  seed  until  the  plant  has  attained  some  degree 
of  strength,  say  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks.     If 


from  any  faulty  condition  of  the  soil,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  unfavourable  weather,  the  plants  remain  in 
an  unsatisfactory  sickly  condition  during  this  period, 
they  seldom,  if  ever,  recover  their  vigour  afterwards, 
and  even  the  most  favourable  season,  during  the 
latter  period  of  their  growth,  will  not  compensate 
for  the  injury  done  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  With  this  fact  in  view,  how  careful  should 
the  farmer  be,  that  every  circumstance  as  to  his  soil 
be  so  well  attended  to,  that  at  least  he  should  be  in- 
dependent of  all  defects  unconnected  with  the  wea- 
ther, lie  should,  therefore,  by  thorough  draining, 
good  ploughing,  and  careful  sowing,  endeavour  to 
place  every  seed  soivn  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, EO  that  they  may  all  germinate  together, 
and  be  equally  benefited  by  all  the  various  condi- 
tions requisite  for  the  production  of  a  good  harvest. 

Should  these  things  not  be  properly  attended  tu  , 
various  circumstances  may  occur  that  are  very  inju- 
rious to  the  prospects  of  the  crop,  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  which  is  the  following  :  — 

]t  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  life  of 
a  plant  is  divided  into  several  distinct  stages,  each 
of  which  has  its  defined  length  ;  nay,  so  fixed  are 
these  periods,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  the 
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exact  number  of  days  required  for  each  in  a  healtlni 
plant ;  and  there  CPii  be  no  doubt,  thiU  any  circum- 
stance tending  to  ler.gthen  or  dimii^ish  any  of  tbese 
periods,  has  a  proportionally  injurious  eft'ect  upon 
the  produce.  These  periods  are  four  in  number, 
viz.,  germination,  growth,  flowering,  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  if  anytliing  causes  the 
plant  to  flower  too  early  (thus  shortening  the  period 
of  growth),  the  seed  never  fills  so  well,  neither  is 
the  produce  by  any  means  so  large,  as  when  the 
plant  has  grown  to  its  proper  size,  before  the  period 
of  flowering  sets  in  ;  and  again,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  process  of  ripening  after  the  seed 
has  filled,  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible.  As  the 
period  of  ripening  is  upon  the  whole  by  far  the  most 
important  to  the  farmer,  we  will  in  conclusion  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  its  consideration. 

The  ripening  of  the  seed,  like  all  other  processes 
in  the  vegetable  economy,  consists  entirely  of  vari- 
ous chemical  processes,  whose  nature  1  shall  not  at 
present  attempt  to  explain,  but  whose  results  must 
be  carefully  considered  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true 
conclusion,  as  to  the  modifying  influence  of  different 
modes  of  culture.  When  the  ear  first  fills,  it  aji- 
pears  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  substanee  re- 
sembling milk  ;  iu  about  a  fortnight  a^t^r  this,  if  we 
again  examine  the  crop,  we  shall  find  the  seed  much 
more  solid,  the  milky  juice  havir^g  hardened  and 
consolidated,  and  the  straw  having  begun  to  wither, 
which  it  always  does  from  the  ground  to  the  ear.  At 
this  period  the  straw  will  be  yellow  for  about  a  foot 
off  the  ground  ; — in  another  fortnight  the  crop  will 
be  perfectli/  ripe,  that  is  to  say,  the  straw  will  be 
uniformly  yellow  up  to  the  ear,  and  the  chaff  will  be 
sufiiciently  loose  to  admit  of  the  grain  being  rubbed 
out  by  the  hands.  On  examining  the  ear,  the  most 
perceptible  difference  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  last  period  is,  that  the  skin  has  become  much 
thicker  and  harder,  wliile  the  flour  has  diminished  in 
quantity.  Now,  this  is  the  important  point,  viz., 
that  the  last  cliange  in  the  seed  is  an  increase  of 
bran,  and  a  relative  diminution  of  flour,  which 
change  increases  materially,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  that  elapses  between  the  ripening  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop. 

Bearing  this  point  in  view,  let  us  see  the  effect 
which  bad  ploughing  will  have  upon  the  result  at 
harvest.  Those  seeds  which  have  been  buried  too 
deep  will  be  the  last  to  flower,  and  consequently  the 
last  to  ripen;  so  that  if  the  farmer  wails  till  the 
whole  crop  appears  ready  for  the  sickle,  all  the  early 
seeds  will  be  too  ripe  by  the  time  that  the  late  ones 
are  sufficiently  dry  to  cut,  so  that  bv  this  error  in 
ploughing,  there  is  a  direct  loss  by  the  production  of 
less  flour  from  the  early  seeds,  while  the  farmer  is 
waiting  for  the  late  ones  to  ripen ;  thus  showing  that 
an  error  committed  before  seed-lime  has  had  its  in- 
fluence during  the  whole  period  of  tlie  growth  of  the 
crop,  and  has  shewn  itself  at  last  iu  a  considerable 
loss  to  the  farmer,  by  his  not  being  able  to  harvest 
his  grain  at  the  most  profitable  time. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant endeavour  to  keep  out  what  is  merely  theoreti- 
cal, and  to  dwell  more  largely  upon  what  has  a  direct 
influence  on  practice,  and  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  point  out  that  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
true  science  of  agriculture,  by  no  means  confine 
themselves  to  chemical  detail ;  but  that  when  they 
wish  really  to  benefit  the  farmer,  tliey  go  out  into  the 
fields,  watch  tlie  performance  of  every  operation, 
and  detect,  by  personal  observation,  what  is  really 
necessary  and  what  is  advantageous}    and  by  so 


doing,  they  obtain  a  fund  of  knowledge,  which, 
when  applied  with  the  aid  of  the  collateral  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  under  observation,  can- 
not fail  to  lead  to  the  most  important  and  truly  prac- 
tical conclusions.  If  a  person  satisfies  himself  with 
book  knoivledge  for  his  practice,  and  contents  him- 
self with  sitting  in  his  closet,  and  drawing  up 
codes  of  agriculture  according  to  ijis  preconceived 
opinion  of  what  is  right,  he  will  never  be  capable 
of  rendering  any  real  service  to  the  practical  farmer. 
He  may,  indeed,  by  his  scientific  investigations 
throw  such  light  upon  some  abstruse  question  as  to 
be  ot  essential  service  in  guiding  others  who  under- 
stand both  theory  and  practice,  into  the  right  path 
of  inquiry;  but  still  I  feel  confident  that  the  farmer 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  leceiving  the  advice  of  the 
purely  scientifc,  of  those  who  consider  it  essential 
to  make  chemists  of  every  farmer  who  comes  to  them 
for  advice;  by  those  be  may  frequently  be  misled, 
but  seldom  will  he  be  essentially  benefited.  The 
man  of  science  who  would  devote  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  must  himself  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  minulia:  of  practice.  He 
must  approaci)  the  farmer  on  his  own  footing,  and 
converse  witii  him  in  his  own  langufse  ;  and  by  so 
doing  we  feel  satisfied  that  he  will  ultimately  gain 
his  confidence  and  support,  and  will  in  fact  proceed 
with  much  more  rapid  strides  in  the  field  of  improve- 
ment. And  wc  may  ask,  in  conclusion,  what  object 
can  be  more  noble,  and  what  occupation  more  grati- 
fying, than  the  constant  and  unwearied  endeavour 
to  improve  an  art  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  extensively  cultivated? 


PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  SUG- 
GESTIONS TO  THE  SMALL 
FARMER, 

FOR  IMPROVING  AND  INCREASING  HIS 
MANURE,  ON  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES, 
AND    AT    LITTLE  EXPENCE. 

TO    THE    KDITOR    OF    THE    WEST    BRITON. 

•Sir, — The  harvest  being  now  got  in,  the  time  is 
coming  to  prepare  for  the  dung-heap.  The  stocky 
farmer  can  buy  books,  and  find  time  to  read  them. 
He  can  dig  tanks,  and  use  every  means  of  turning 
all  his  materials  to  the  best  advantage.  For  him 
these  suggestions  are  not  intended;  but  for  the 
numerous  class  of  cultivators  who  have  barely 
capital  enough  to  work  their  land,  and  know 
the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  pay  wages,  rent, 
and  taxes. 

Let  these,  however,  not  be  discouraged.  The 
late  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk  ^afterwards  Lord  Lei- 
cester,) came  into  possession  of  land  which  would 
not  grow  wheat,  and  let  for  about  '6s.  an  acre  ;  but 
lived  to  see  those  same  lands,  by  good  management, 
average  four  to  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre, 
and  other  crops  in  proportion,  as  shown  in  your 
last. 

As  the  farmer  depends  on  his  manures  for  heavy 
crops  of  all  kinds,  he  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that 

Loss  or  Manure  is  loss  of  Crop, 
and  will,  therefore,   be  glad  to  learn,  that  at  very 
small    cost,   his   dung-heap   may  be   doubled  or 
trebled  in  quantity  and  quality. 
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It  stands  to  reason,  that  the  excrement  of  every 
animal  sbould  be  the  best  manure  for  that  same 
animal's  food;  because  it  returns  to  the  soil  just 
wh<it  was  drawn  from  it.  Therefore  human  ma- 
nure is  the  I-iest  for  corn,  and  the  articles  eaten  by 
man ;  and  cattle  dung,  &c.,  for  grass  and  cattle 
food.  But  it  is  not  so  well-known,  that  the  dung 
is  the  undigested  part  of  the  food  ;  the  digested 
part  going  to  the  blood,  and  coming  off  in  the 
urine.  Hence  the  urine  is  the  nourishing  part, 
the  essence  of  manure ;  j'et  the  farmer  attends 
chiefly  to  the  cattle-dung  and  straw,  neglecting 
the  urine,  and  still  more  the  privy  soil,  though 
these  are  the  best  manures  he  has. 

If  a  co\^  yield  about  nine  gallons  of  urine  per 
week,  containing  eight  or  nine  pounds  of  solid 
manure,  of  the  best  quality,  worth  2d.  a  pound, 
and  a  horse  not  so  much ;  we  may  estimate  their 
urine,  one  with  another,  at  a  full  shilling  a  week 
each,  if  all  could  be  collected  ;  that  is,  52s.  a  head 
for  the  year's  urine.  But  it  cannot  be  all  collected, 
as  some  is  dropped  in  the  field,  where  it  does  harm 
in  dry  weather,  burning  up  the  grass  by  its  great 
strength.  The  above,  however,  is  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  its  value  ;  other  experiments  give  14  to  20 
gallons  per  week,  yielding  near  20Ib.of  solid  ma- 
nure, or  OS.  4d.  a  week,  equal  to  8/.  l.'i:^.  per  head 
per  annum;  the  truth,  probably,  lies  between  the 
two.  Again,  a  pint  of  urine  should  raise  a  pound 
of  corn,  or  lOlbs.  to  the  gallon.  Hence  48  gallons 
should  produce  a  quarter  of  wheat. 

Manure  maybe  considered  to  consist  of  three 
different  principles  :  — 

1.  Humus,    or   vegetable  mould,   to   feed    the 
plant,  and  enrich  the  soil. 

2."'Ammonaical  vapour  to  force  the  crop. 

3.  Salts,  &:c.,  to  mature  the  plant  and  seeds. 
Distinctions  which,   though  not  unobjectionable, 
will  give  some  more  intelligible  notion  of  the  pro- 
perties and  effects  of  the  different  materials   than 
are  often  acted  on. 

To  Improve  the  Quality, 
save  every  drop  of  urine  ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
manure — too  strong  to  use  alone,  as  is  seen  by 
the  spots  where  it  drops  in  dry  weather,  but  it 
works  excellently  with  vegetable  matter  of  all 
sorts,  and  prepares  them  to  enrich  the  soil,  whilst 
they  bring  it  down  to  a  proper  strength.  Urine 
contains  salts  and  ammonia,  and  is  very  efl"ectual 
in  exciting  vegetation.  It  should  be  fermented, 
either  with  vegetable  matter  or  water,  before 
using  it  for  manure. 

Straw  contains  salts  and  vegetable  matter;  and 
stx-aw,  worked  with  urine,  both  force  the  crop  and 
feed  it,  or  enrich  the  soil. 

Some  farmers  have  much  of  their  straw  eaten, 
to  convert  it  into  dung  ;  and  if  they  take  care  of 
the  urine,  this  improves  it  for  manure.  But  if 
they  run  the  urine  to  waste,  it  carries  off  much  of 
the  salts  ;  and  the  straw  becomes  weaker  for  ma- 
nure after  eating  than  before. 

Save  not  only  all  the  urine,  but  also  the  privy 
soil.  This  is  worth  five  times  its  weight  of  cattle 
dung.  You  will  see  how  to  save  it  in  my  next. 
It  is  convenient  to  carry  to  heaps  of  weeds,  straw, 
>\v.,  in  distant  fields,  as  one  load  of  human  privy 
soil  and  urine  will  work  five  or  si.\  loads  of  weeds, 
&c.,  and  make  excellent  manure.  Straw,  stalks, 
and  vegetable  matters  contain  tlie  salts  and  humus  ; 
but  not  the  ammoniacal  v.ipour,  \\hich  comes  chiefly 
from  animal  matter,  especially  urine. 

Cabbage  »tumps  and  other  bard  stalks,  difficult 


to  ferment,  may  be  first  worked  with  lime,  or  lime 
and  salt,  and  thrown  on  the  heap  when  rotten  ;  as 
lime  and  weeds,  &c.,  kill  each  other.  But  quick 
lime  must  never  be  mixed  with  dung,  as  it  drives 
off  the  ammoniacal  vapour;  and  so  do  wood  ashes 
when  fresh. 

And  here  the  farmer  should  bear  in  mind  that 
vegetable  matters  ferment  sour,  and  are  of  little 
use  alone  ;  whilst  animal  matters,  especially  urine, 
produce  ammonia  in  fermentation,  which  is  fixed 
by  the  vegetable  acid,  correcting  it  in  return  and 
rendering  it  fertilizing.  Lime  will  also  correct 
the  acid  and  make  it  fertilizing;  but  ammonia  is 
still  necessary  to  excite  vegetation. 

To  Increase  the  Quantity, 

the  land  is  enriched  by  humus,  or  vegetable 
mould  ;  it  is  this  which  makes  garden  soil  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  fields. 

Therefore,  do  not  burn  weeds  and  other  vegeta- 
ble matters,  more  than  is  needful,  but  make  them 
piy  their  footing.  Cut  your  weeds  and  hedge-sides 
he/ore  seeding,  as  ninch  as  possible;  but  if  you 
have  amongst  them  seeds  or  roots  which  will  grow, 
kill  them-  with  lime  and  salt.  Four  gallons  of 
salt  (30  to  401b.)  and  eight  gallons  of  lime,  will 
generally  serve  for  two  loads  of  weeds.  AVhen 
both  lime  and  weeds  are  quite  killed,  a  little  privy 
soil  or  urine  may  be  mixed  iti,  if  too  far  to  draw  to 
the  dung-pit.  Bog  turf,  such  as  is  used  lor  fuel, 
is  a  natural  store  of  humus  ;  sour  and  useless,  or 
even  injurious  alone,  but  cured  and  rendered 
useful  by  lime  or  dung,  and  especially  urine.  'Jwo 
or  three  loads  of  this  turf  partly  dried,  to  one  of 
dung,  in  alternate  layers,  or  four  or  five  of  turf  to 
one  of  dung,  where  the  urine  and  night  soil  arc 
well  saved, makes  good  spit  manure.  With  urine, 
100  loads  of  turf  to  1.50  gallons  cow  or  other  urine, 
works  rapidly,  so  as  to  hiss;  and  is  ready  to  spread 
in  ten  days,  if  hot  weaiher. 

Way  soil,  or  any  kind  of  earth  (as  different  as 
possible  from  that  of  the  field,)  should  be  laid  un- 
der and  upon  the  heap,  where  carried  out,  to  ab- 
sorb drainage  and  vapour. 

^Vhere  bog  turf  is  not  at  hand,  tanners'  refuse 
bark  may  be  used.  It  will  not  work  so  quickly, 
because  it  is  rougher ;  but  it  is  always  short,  and 
needs  not  to  be  worked  to  muck.  In  fact,  all 
sorts  of  vegetable  matters,  ferns,  rushes,  dead 
leaves,  and  stalks,  sods,  &e.,  rotted  with  lime  and 
salt,  as  above  stated,  or  with  dung  and  urine  only, 
if  free  from  seeds  or  live  roots,  will  help  the  dung 
pit. 

By  these  means  the  manure  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  humus  from  the  peat,  weeds,  or  other 
vegetable  matters,  and  in  salts  and  ammoniacal 
vapour  from  the  urine  and  jjrivy  soil.  Burning  is 
seldom  necessary,  except  on  stiff'  clays,  and  in 
breaking  up  heaths  and  sour  or  peaty  lands.  It 
may  force  the  fust  crop,  but  consumes  the  humus 
and  exhausts  the  soil.  Every  weed  should  pay  its 
footing,  by  rooting  and  conversion  into  corn  or 
other  produce. 

The  ashes  of  hedge  and  ditch  sods  are  useful  for 
drying  night  soil,  to  drill  in  with  turnip  seed  ;  but 
for  this  purpose  they  should  be  only  charred  black, 
not  burnt  red,  except  on  heavy  soils. 

Directions  for  the  place  and   management  or 

THE  DuNGIlEAr. 

Farmers  have  generally  found  out  the  advanfaga 
of  Laving  a  dung-pit  instead  of  a  dung-heap  ;  but 
still  the  rich  drainage  of  the  dung  is  much  of  it  al- 
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lowed  to  run  away ;  the  urine  from  the  stables,  &c., 
does  not  half  of  it  run  into  the  dung,  thoui!;h  it  is 
the  best  part,  the  essence  of  the  whole  ;  and  tlic 
privy  manure,  which  is  better  still,  is  mostly  neg- 
lected altogether. 

All  drainage  from  the  stables,  cow-houses,  and 
styes,  should  run  into  the  pit,  and  the  overflowings 
sliould  be  caught  in  another  pit,  to  throw  hack  in 
dry   weather. 

The  following  is  a  cheap  and  effectual  method  of 
doing  all  this  : — 

When  convenient,  the  pit  should  be  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  orof  some  trees,  to'shade  off  the 
sun  ;  or,  under  shed,  to  keep  off  both  sun  and 
rain;  but  these  advantages  cannot  always  be  bad, 
without  too  much  cost. 

Having  selected  the  best  place  for  your  pit; 
first  lay  in  way-soil,  peat,  or  any  soil  as  different 
as  possible  from  that  of  your  farm,  and  give  it  a 
hollow  surface,  like  a  great  tea-saucer.  Upon 
this  lay  potato  stalks,  and  any  other  vegetable 
matters,  easy  to  ferment,  and  hereupon  aUyerof 
dung.  Next  a  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  as  peat, 
turf,  bark,  rotten  weeds,  fern,  leaves,  or  any  bind 
of  dead  vegetables,  to  increase  your  quantity; 
and  so  every  week,  cover  your  dung  from  the 
stables,  styes.  Sec.,  wiih  three  or  four  times  as  much 
dead  vegetable  matter  ;  thus  making  up  your  heap 
in  alternate  layers.  The  urine  should  all  run  into 
the  pit  from  stables,  and  all  by  narrow  drains, 
where  it  will  not  be  much  e.-sposed  to  evaporation  ; 
and  another  such  drain  should  lead  from  it  to  a 
lower  pit,  to  catch  the  overflowings  when  there 
are  any,  and  keep  them  to  throw  back  upon  the 
dung  in  dry  times.  This  lower  pit  should  be  deep- 
er and  smaller  than  the  other,  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  overflow,  as  that  would  be  waste.  It 
may  contain  cabbage  stumps,  and  other  things  dif- 
ficult to  work,  which  may  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  heap  as  they  rot. 

The  lower  pit  may  be  used  a^  a  store  of  liquid 
manure,  for  watering  young  corn,  in  iMay  or  June  ; 
which  gives  it  a  start,  and  much  strengthens  its 
growth.  Where  needful  the  bottom  of  the  pit  may 
be  staunched  with  clay  ;  and  stones  or  gravel 
stamped  in  to  harden  it :  none  of  the  drainage 
should  be  lost. 

The  privy  should  discharge  into  the  large  pit, 
if  possible,  or  else  into  the  small  one  ;  and  coal 
ashes,  (but  not  wood  ashes)  are  good  to  throw 
where  this  comes  out.  Saw-dust  or  turf-dust 
from  the  stacks  do  very  well.  House  washings, 
as  soap-suds,  &c.,  should  also  be  thrown  on  the 
heap:  but  the  wash  of  the  country,  and  heavy 
floods  of  rain  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  it, 
but  be  lead  into  the  meadows  by  other  channels. 

In  wet  seasons,  the  top  should  be  slanted  to 
turn  off  the  rain. 

Each  layer  of  dung  being  covered  with  a  layer  of 
peat  or  other  dead  vegetable  matter,  the  whole 
heap,  when  finished,  should  be  crusted  over  with 
way  soil,  or  other  earth,  to  retain  the  vapours. 

The  fermentation  will  be  slower  or  quicker,  as 
it  is  more  or  less  covered  and  compressed. 

Wherever  your  heaps  are  made,  whether  in  the 
yard  or  the  field,  give  them  a  bed  of  some  sort 
toabsoib  the  drainage,  and  crust  them  over  with 
soil,  and  mix  allup  with  the  dung  before  spreading. 
'I'he  drainapre  carries  ilov,'n  the  strength  of  the 
heap;  sometimes  enough  to  kill  the  seed  in  the 
place  where  the  heap  stood;  whilst  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  benefit  if  spread  out  with  the 
dung. 


Portable  Manures, 
Containbiy  yreat  strength  in  small  compass. 

These  are  very  valuable  to  the  ftiimer  at  a  dis- 
tance from  towns,  one  load  being,  in  many  cases, 
sufficient  for  several  acres.  T/tcy  yenerally  force  or 
foricard  the  crop,  ivithotU  doing  much  to  enrich  the 
soil  with  humus. 

Salt,  1  ton  (value  25s.)  is  enough  for  10  to  20 
acres  top  dressing  ;  though  much  more  is  used 
when  ploughed  in  to  kill  weeds,  i>:c.  For  this 
purpose  a  ton  may  go  to  2  or  4  acres. 

Soot  is  an  excellent  top  dressing,  20  bushels  per 
acre;  perhaps  still  better  with  2  or  3cwt.  salt,  just 
damped  to  prevent  flying  about  when  spreading. 
It  should  be  sown  uj)on  wheat  in  calm  evenings, 
when  rain  is  expected. 

Gypsum,  on  clover,  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain, 
and  the  weather  clearing,  that  it  may  stick  on  the 
le^f ;  5  or  G  cwt.  per  acre. 

Bone-dust,  e.xcell^t  to  drill  in  with  turnip  seed, 
10  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  and  better  mixed  with  half 
or  quarter  as  much  wood  ashes.  A  top  dressing  of  the 
turnips,  after  hoeing,  of  gypsum,  3  cwt.,  and  salt  1 
cwt.,  per  acre,  would  probably  help  the  bone 
dust. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  and  some  other  more  expensive 
manures,  seem  to  pay  very  well  when  judiciously 
used ;  but  the  object  of  this  paper  being  to  help 
the  small  farmer  forward,  with  but  little  outlay, 
they  need  not  be  dwelt  on  here. 

It  will  be  well,  however,  for  the  farmer  to  linow 
that  lime,  in  compost  with  three  or  four  times  as 
much  ditch  or  pond  mud,  laid  out  not  very  thick, 
and  occasionally  turned,  gradually  produces  ni- 
trate, more  or  less,  according  to  theqtjality  of  the 
nuid. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  ^'c, 

J.  Priukaux. 

18j/i  September,  1842. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  APPLICA- 
TION OF  SCIENCE  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Mr.  W.  M.  CHATTEULrY  delivered  liis  ninth  lecture 
St  Havering  Bower,  near  Romford,  on  Jlonclay,  the 
19',h  September,  on  saline  manures  in  continuation. 

The  subject  first  spoken  of  was  the  manures  con- 
taining potash  as  abase,  those  of  soda  having  been 
treated  in  the  l-.ist  lecture.  Potash  was  shown  to  be 
present  in  every  crop,  nay,  in  almost  every  plant, 
more  particularly  in  white  crops,  which  contained 
silica  (sand  or  flinty  in  considerable  quantity;  and 
most  of  all  was  it  essential  for  wheat,  as  that  plant 
contained  of  all  crops  the  largest  per  centage  of 
silica,  and  by  potash  alone  could  silica  be  taken 
into  solution,  so  as  to  be  absorbed  and  circulated 
with  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  subsequently  depo- 
sited with  its  tissue.  IMoreovcr,  it  had  been  of 
late  years  discovered  that  those  soils  which  yielded 
the  most  abundant  v>  heat  crops  always  contained 
the  larger  quantity  of  potash ,  and  that  clay  soils  con- 
tained it  naturally  in  considerable  quantit)',  that  is, 
considerable  in  jiroportion  to  the  quantity  required 
— for  it  was  well  vcorthy  of  remark  that  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  contained  in  the  wheat  plant  was  by 
no  means  sufficient  (or  the  solution  of  the  quantity 
of  silica  existing  in  it,  and  this  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  potash  which  conveyed  the  silica  in  so- 
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lution  to  tl»e  plant  was  returned  to  the  soil  after 
having  deposited  its  burden,  and  there  again  acted 
the  part  of  a  solvent  I'ur  a  fresh  portion  of 
silica,  again  to  be  conveyed  to  the  crop.  AVheat, 
unless  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  soluble  silica, 
could  not  grow  strongly  or  iiealthily  ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  the  jiresence  of  potash,  in  order  to 
its  abundant  supply — but  not  potash  alone,  but 
potash  (an  alkali  itself)  in  union  with  an  acid 
to  neutralize  its  caustic  properties  and  form  a  salt. 
"I'lius,  CARBONATE  OF  POTASH  (the  pear Uidi  of  com- 
merce) and  NiTKATE  OF  POTASH  {nitre,  saltpetre) 
were  useful  as  manures  in  salts  deficient  of  potash. 
The  source  whence  these  might  be  obtaint.d  most 
cheaply  by  the  agriculturists  requiring  pota  h, 
and  the  value  of  each  as  a  n)anure,  was  tlic  next 
point  for  consideration.  With  respect  either  to 
pearlash  or  nitre  the  price  would  probably  exclude 
them  from  general  or  extensive  use  ;  but  if  we 
look  to  the  sources  whence  they  may  be  obtained, 
we  shall  find  them,  for  the  nrost  part,  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  pearlashes  ofcouimerce  are  ob- 
tained from  woodashef  in  such  countries  as  Canada 
or  Kussia,  where  forest  land  abounds.  The  ashes 
of  various  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  con- 
tain varying  quantities  of  this  salt,  front  one-tenth, 
as  in  the  beech,  oak,  and  elm,  to  about  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent.,  as  in  the  wormwood.  Herbs  con- 
tain more  than  shrubs,  shrubs  more  than  trees, 
while  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  contain 
more  than  the  woody  portions.  A^'ood-asbes  con- 
tain, besides  this  pearlash,  varying  quantities  of 
silica,  phosphate  and  carb^'nate  of  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia, all  highly  useful  for  jilants,  containing  mat- 
ters which  are  the  direct  food  of  plants  ;  as  might 
readily  be  supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  are  them- 
selves the  ashes  of  plants.  Can  potash  be  always 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  from  this  source  ! 
There  are  the  hedge-rows,  bottoms,  and  wood-land, 
unfortunately  too  frequent  upon  the  generality  of 
farms,  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  as  much  as 
possible;  by  burning  these,  and  mi.\ing  with  dung, 
or  by  spreading-  upon  the  land  with  such  mixing, 
much  benefit  might  be  derived,  liut  another  ques- 
tion arises — is  it  economical  to  consume  so  much 
vegetable  matter,  which  might  be  used  as  a  manure, 
if  the  seeds  were  prevented  from  germinating  and 
the  substance  broken  up,  as  might  be  ettected  by 
means  of  lime  or  the  drainings  of  the  farm-yard? 
Tlie  one  method  or  the  other,  or  in  part  both,  are 
at  the  option  of  the  agriculturist,  as  he  may  require 
either,  or  may  find  each  cheaper  or  more  conve- 
nient. C;'ib'inate  of  potash  is  deliquescent  (attracts 
moisture)  ;  the  same  remark  will  therefore  ap- 
ply to  this  salt,  as  was  made  with  regard  to  those 
deliquescent  salts  mentioned  in  the  last  lecture. 

With  regard  to  niire,  a  considerable  sujjply 
could  be  procured  by  the  mixture  of  lime  and  vege- 
table matter  left  in  contact  for  some  length  of 
time,  which  produced  a  dccom[)osition  of  the  vege- 
table matter,  the  carbon  of  which,  being  conver- 
ted into  carbonic  acid,  united  itself  to  the  lime  and 
formed  chalk,  while  any  portion  of  nitrogen  which 
it  contained,  together  with  a  supply  obtained  from 
the  atmosphere,  was,  by  the  influence  of  the  lime, 
induced  to  unite  with  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming 
nitric  acid  ;  the  nitric  acid  then  combined  with  ihe 
lime  to  form  nitrate  of  lime,  and  with  any  portion 
of  potash  that  might  be  present,  to  form  nitrate  of 
potash.  By  this  means  it  may  be  observed,  that 
nitrogen  and  potash  are  both  supplied  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  the  nitrogen  must  be  attributed  a  large 
share  of  the  fertilizing  effects  ufthe  salt,  and  this 


leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  salin^ 
manures  which  contain  nitrogen. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  is  nothing  more  than  another 
native  nitre  with  soda,  as  a  base,  instead  of  potash, 
in  union  with  nitric  acid  :  it  is,  |)erhaps,  yet  to  be 
decided,  which  of  these  two  possesses  the  most 
fertilizing  properties,  though  the  preponderance 
(especially  for  crops  that  contain  potash)  is,  per- 
haps, in  favour  of  nitrate  of  potash  :  the  difference 
of  price  will  decide  which  will  be  used  by  the  far- 
ratr,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  other 
and  cheaper  sources  of  nitrogen  will  be  chosen, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  supply  this  substance  in  a 
saline  form. 

Farm-yard  manure,  and  animal  matter  in  ge- 
neral, as  night-soil,  urine,  blood,  and  guano,  have 
already  been  spoken  of  as  containing  salts  of  am- 
moida,  and  ammonia  has  been  shown  to  consist 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  The  superiority  of 
ammonia  over  nitric  acid  for  the  supply  of  nitro- 
gen to  plants  is  undoubted,  and  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  undergoes 
decomposition,  formingthe  various  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts of  vegetables,  as  gluten,  albumen,  &c. ;  while 
the  facility  with  which  hydrogen  (the  other  con- 
stituent) unites  with  the  universally  present  oxygen 
to  form  water,  is  an  additional  cause  cf  its  fertiliz- 
ing effects. 

Sulphate  or  Aaimonia  seemed  the  salt  best 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  to  supply  his 
crops  with  nitrogen.  This  salt  was  now  prepared 
by  iMr.  CroH's  jiatent  process  for  purifying  coal 
gas,  and  might  be  procured  for  about  16s.  the  cwt., 
and  would  most  i)robably  become  much  cheaper, 
as  an  inexbausiible  su[)ply  might  be  procured,  by 
fitting  up  Rlr.  Croll's  apparatus  at  the  various  gas 
works  tiiroughout  the  kingdom,  a  result  which 
would  no  doubt  ensue  upon  the  demand  for  this 
article  becoming  general  among  agriculturists, 
who  could  not  better  consult  their  own  interest 
than  by  using  this  salt,  not  in  large  quantities,  for 
in  most  seasons  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
cwt.  ])er  acre  as  a  top-dressing,  applied  at  two  or 
three  separate  periods,  would  be  found  preferable  ; 
and  with  this,  as  with  all  saline  manures,  small 
dressings  judiciously  applied  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops,  were  more  successful  than 
large  dressings  of  two  or  three  cwt.  or  moi'C 
per  acre  at  a  time,  as  recommended  for  some 
saline  manures,  or  of  40  to  50  as  recommended 
for  others.  These  sniall  dressings  could  be  pro- 
jjortioned  to  the  wants  of  the  crop,  neither  "  burn- 
ing them  up,"  nor  making  them  "  too  growthy," 
as  has  been  complained  of  in  some  instances. 
Soot  owes  its  efficacy  as  a  fertilizer  to  the  Sulphate 
vj' Am/jiouia  \t  contains.  Witli  regard  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Mr.  Chatterlcy  shewed 
a  tabular  view  of  the  result  of  experiments  conduc- 
ted upon  a  bad  plant  of  wheat  on  Mr.  Hall's  farm, 
with  different  quantities  of  this  salt;  in  proof  of 
the  latter  "itatement,  the  increase  had  been  alto- 
gether beyond  expectation  :  it  shoiUd  not  be  drilled 
with  the  seed. 

With  regard  to  saline  manures  in  general,  they, 
like  all  others,  should  not  be  applied  unless  the 
land  is  deficient  in  the  substances  which  they  by 
their  constituents  are  fitted  to  supply,  nor  to  land 
which  is  not  properly  drained;  and  with  regard 
especi.dly  to  manures  containing  nitrogen,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  order  that  they 
may  stimulate  the  plant  to  growth,  the  vegetable 
matter  must  be  present  in  the  soil  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  material ;  for  though  much 
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may  be  obtained  from  the  almospheic,  such  as  ni- 
trogen and  caiboiric  acid,  still  the  soil  should  be  in 
good  condition  to  supply  more  carbonic,  phospho- 
ric, and  hydrochloric  acids,  lime,  potash,  soda, 
and  magnesia,  silica,  &c.,  as  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere,  and  are  absoiutcly  necessary  to 
the  healthy  existence  of  the  plant. 

It  is  for  want  of  due  attention  ta  all  these  cir- 
cumstances that  so  many  contradictory  accounts  of 
the  value  of  saline  manures  are  propagated,  that  so 
much  of  unmerited  praise  and  blame  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Tenth  Lecture,  delivered  on  Monday,  September 
'i6"th,on  the  Eartmv   AIanures. 

Lime  itself  and  the  manures  having  lime  for 
a  base,  were  first  spoken  of. 

Chalk,  the  various  limestones  and  marble,  were 
explained  to  have  lime  present  in  them  in  union 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  in  some  cases  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  carbonates  and  sulphates  of 
lime.  In  the  geological  formations  of  this  country, 
lime  (in  combination  with  various  other  substances) 
was  described  as  appearing  in  nearly  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  carboniferous  or  coal  mea- 
sures, and  the  lower  granite.  Chalk  and  lime- 
stone appeared  in  the  various  formations  united 
with  the  other  general  constituents  of  ihe  pecu- 
liar strata.  The  upper  chalk,  it  was  well  known, 
was  mixed  with  what  were  connnonly  termed 
chalk  flints  ;  but,  besides  this,  in  the  substance  of 
the  chalk  itself,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  strata, 
a  quantity  of  silica  or  sand  was  found  incorporated  : 
In  the  vnrious  marles,  clay  was  superadded  to  these 
two ;  and  from  the  clay  downwards,  through  the 
oolites,  sandstones,  and  gneiss,  lime  was  found  in 
a  greater  or  less  proportion,  in  some  cases  forming 
the  chief  substance  of  the  rocks  themselves,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Purbeck,  Portland,  and  Yorkshire 
stones :  in  the  Bath  stone  it  is  mixed  with  oolite 
clay — in  the  magnesian  limestone  with  magnesia 
— in  the  red  sandstone,  formations  old  and  new, 
with  sand, — whilst  in  the  primary  strata  we  find 
limestones  intermingled  with  clay  and  sand,  as  in 
the  Welsh  flags;  and  among  the  clay-slate,  mica- 
slate,  and  gneiss  rocks,  lime  is  but  sparingly  dis- 
tributed. 

Carbonate  ol  lime  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
all  fertile  soils,  it  is  always  found  in  them,  and  in 
the  plants  which  grow  upon  them  ;  while  those 
soils  which,  though  possessed  of  all  other  requi- 
sites, are  destitute  of  lime,  are  barren  ;  but  may  be 
rendered  fertile  by  the  addition  of  this  substance. 

Caustic  Lime,  or  Quick  Lime,  as  it  is  termed, 
was  carbonate  of  lime  which  had  had  the  carbonic 
acid  expelled  i)y  heat,  and  in  this  condition  had  a 
great  alhnity  for  «ater  and  carbonic  acid.  When 
water  is  added  it  falls  to  powder,  with  great  deve- 
lopment of  heat,  and  forms  a  definite  compound 
of  water  and  lime,  called  hydrate  of  lime  or  slaked 
lime  :  the  beat  is  caused  by  the  caloric  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  was  latent  while  it  remained  in  the 
liquid  state,  being  given  out  as  it  united  with  the 
lime,  and  became  thus  converted  into  solid  water 
in  a  state  of  combination.  The  affinity  of  quick 
lime  for  carbonic  acid  was  very  considerable  ; 
carbonic  acid  was  always  found,  ns  had  been  sliown 
in  a  previous  lecture,  in  the  atmosphere  ;  hence 
caustic  lime,  after  some  exposure  became  again 
converted  into  chalk.  The  improvement  of  heavy 
clay  soils  by  liine  and  chalk  had  been  practiced 
from  time  immemorial  ;  to  explain  how  they  act, 
and  the  diflcrence  of  their  action  nj)on  the  soil, 


was  the  next  question.  If  lime  be  converted  into 
chalk  in  the  soil,  wliy  not  use  chalk  at  once? 
Chalk,  pure  dry  chalk,  loses  44  percent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  burning  ;  but  chalk  as  we  ordinarily 
meet  with  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  so  much  that  such  chalk  by  burning  losci 
51)  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  together. 
Water  and  carbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  at 
home,  and  if  the  expence  of  burning  these  off  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  transport,  it  is  clear 
that  the  fanner  would  be  a  gainer  in  tlua  way 
alone,  for  he  would  bring  the  same  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  41  loads  of  well  burnt  lime  as 
in  100  loads  of  chalk.  But,  besides,  it  is  worthy 
of  enquiry,  whether  the  chemical  action  of  lime 
upon  heavy  lands  may  not  really  improve  them  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  addition  of  chalk  or  un- 
burnedlime.  1st.  A  moreintimate  mixture  of  the 
finely  pulverized  slaked  lime  with  the  soil  can  be 
made,  than  of  the  large  pieces  in  which  chalk  is 
obtained  at  the  pit,  and  this  pulverization  is  ob- 
tained at  litile  or  no  cost  of  labour  or  material ; 
moreover,  the  beneficial  eftects  of  lime  upon  the 
soil  are  not  confined  to  those  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  rendering  it  lighter  and  more  easy  to 
work,  which  latter  is  equally  the  efl'ect  of  chalk  ; 
but  caustic  lime  lias  a  peculiar  action  upon  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  when  aided  by  moisture, 
and  that  is  by  its  great  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
it  seems  to  induce  the  carbon  of  the  vegetable 
matter  to  unite  with  tlic  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, or  of  any  other  neighbouring  source ;  and 
thus,  also,  form  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  tex- 
ture of  the  remainder  is  so  broken  up  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  easy  of  decomposition  by  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  air  and  moisture.  Mixed  with 
heaps  of  weeds  and  vegetable  rubbish  it  produces 
this  effect  also  on  them,  and  besides,  destroys  the 
power  of  germination  of  the  seeds,  thus  converting 
noxious  matter  into  useful  manure.  It  destroys 
also  worms,  slugs,  grubs,  and  in  some  cases  even 
wire-worm.  Lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  water; 
7501bs.  of  water  dissolve  lib.  of  lime.  Carbonate 
of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in 
water  containing  any  acid,  even  carbonic  acid 
(this  was  proved  experimentally,)  and  in  this  way 
lime  was  conveyed  to  plants  in  solution.  The  pre- 
sence of  lime  in  a  soil  was  also  useful  to  neutralize 
the  acetic  acid  formed  by  most  plants  during 
germination  ;  all  running  and  spring  water  con- 
tained lime,  hence  some  of  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of 
irrigation.  The  quantity  to  he  applied  varied  so 
much,  according  to  the  object  proposed  to  be  ob- 
tained by  its  application,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  rule,  it  must  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  the  rotation  of  crops,  &c. 

Land  was  said  "  to  tire  of  liming"  when,  after 
several  years'  addition,  it  contained  as  much  as  the 
crops  grown  from  it  required,  or  where  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  the  soil  was  so  speedily  exhausted 
by  the  continued  action  of  the  lime,  tbat  any  fur- 
ther addition  became  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit. 

Gypsum,  OR  Sulphate  or  Lime, was  next  spoken 
of  as  another  mineral  production  of  this  country, 
highly  useful  as  a  manure  for  clovers,  tares,  lu- 
cerne, peas,  and  other  leguminous  crops.  This 
salt,  which  was  an  union  of  sulphuric  iicid  and 
lime,  was  a  product  of  several  of  our  manufactures, 
and  might  be  obtained  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The 
refuse  scale  pan  of  the  salt  makers  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  the  ashes  of  peat  owe  their 
efficacy  on  pastures  chiefly  to  this  substance.  Sul- 
pha'e  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
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crops  just  mentioned  contained  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  liaving  been  calculated  that  a  clover 
crop  carried  off  the  land  from  two  to  three  bushels 
of  sulphate  of  lime  per  acre.  Land  "  tired  of  clo- 
ver"' would  be  found  generally  either  to  be  deficient 
in  this  substance,  or  to  require  to  have  a  part 
of  the  subsoil  broken  up  in  order  to  supply  it  to 
the  croj).  Gypsum  had  frequently  been  blamed  as 
a  manure,  for  not  answering  the  sanguine  e.\-pec- 
tations  of  many  clover  growers  ;  in  such  cases  it 
would  generally  be  found  that  sulphate  of  lime 
really  existed  in  the  soil,  and  it  was  something 
else  that  the  crop  required. 

Clay  (alumina)  and  sand  (silica)  were  also 
treated  of  as  manures  necessaiy  to  be  added  to 
soils  deficient  of  them  in  order  to  render  them 
fertile. 

The  next  lecture,  ou  the  composition  and  mode 
(if  analysing  soils,  Has  announced  for  Wondav, 
October  3rd. 


EAST   CUMBERLAND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Tho  annual  exhibition  of  stock,  ccc,  by  this  soci- 
ety, took  plrtce  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  September, 
iu  the  outer  field  of  the.  Caste,  Carlisle.  The  show 
of  stock,  although  less  numerous,  was  universally 
admitted  to  Lave  excelled  iiny  previous  exhibiiion 
in  point  of  quality  and  shape.  The  judges  of  stock 
were  Mr.  Wood,  Kiniblesvrorth,  Durham  ;  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, Elrington  Hall,  Nortliumberl.ind  ;  Mr. J.  Wood, 
Cockermouth ;  and  JMr.  S.  Rigg",  Abbev  House, 
Cuniberland.  For  green  crops — Mr.  R.  Hodgson, 
Longburgh;  Mr.  J. Graham,  Kivkandrews;  and  Mr. 
Gilkerson,  Beaumont ;  whose  decisions  on  the  oc- 
casion, from  the  deliberate  attention  ])aid  by  them 
to  their  onerous  duties,  gave  very  general  satisfac- 
tion. After  the  show  was  concludpd,  a  party  of 
eighty  members  and  friends  to  tbe  institution  sat 
down  to  a  most  excellent  dinner,  provided  by  Mr. 
Gray,  at  tbe  Cofi'ee  House  Hotel,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  Henry  Farrar,  Esq.,  of  Scaleby,  who 
was  supported  by  Wm.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Vice-chair- 
man, R.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Barker  Lodge,  (he  Hon. 
—  Curzon,  J.  K.  Wilson,  J.  Fawcett,  G.  H.  Hew- 
itt,  James  Fawcett,  J.D  xon,  J.  Crosby,  Esqs.,&c. 

After  the  cloth  was  drawn,  the  Chairman  gave 
"  The  Queen,"  with  three  times  three.  "  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,"  with  all 
the  honours. 

The  CuAiuMAN  said  the  next  toast  was  "  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County— the  E  .rl  of  Lonsdale," 
and  us  a  libeial  contributor  to  this  association,  they 
could  not  do  less  than  driuk  it  with  all  the  honouts. 
Drank  with  great  apjilause. 

"  The  Lord  of  the  Manor — His  Grace,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,"  with  three  times  three. 

The  CiiAiuMAN  said,  in  giving  the  toast  of  "  the 
Army,"  they  could  not  do  less  than  couple  with  it 
the  nameof  the  present  Commander-in-Chief, ''  the 
hero  of  an  hundred  fights."  Drank  with  immense 
applause. 

"  The  Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England,"  with 
three  times  three. 

"  The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County." 

"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Dioce&e." 

The  CuAiitiMAN  said  he  must  now  pioceed  with 
what  might  more  particularly  be  called  the  biisineis 


of  the  day;  the  first  document  he  had  to  read  was 
the  report  of  the  judges  of  green  crops,  which  was 
as  follows :  — 

"  Sweepstakes  for  Turnips — 6  competitors.  We 
the  undersigned,  award  this  prize  to  Sir.  Samuel 
Rigg,  of  Abbey  House,  whose  crop  was  free  from 
weeds,  regularly  thinned,  and  the  plants  well  foimed 
and  weighty  :  in  all,  twelve  acres  ;  eleven  of  Swedes, 
and  one  of  j'ellow. 

"  The  other  competitors  in  this  class  were  de- 
serving of  great  merit  for  the  regularity  and  clean- 
liness of  their  crops.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  very  fine  crop  of  turnips  belonging  to  Mr.  M. 
Brown,  Cummersdale,  growing  u[)on  land  that  had 
produced  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  this  year. 

''  The  sweepstakes  for  potatoes  were  withdrawn, 
there  being  only  two  competitors.  We  had  the 
j)leasure  of  seeing  a  very  fine  crop,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  of  Long  Croft,  growing  upon  laud  not 
worth  more  than  eight  shillings  per  acre. 

("  JouN  Graham, 
Inspectors,      -^     Robert  Hodgson, 

l_    WILLIA3I     GlLKERbON." 

The  Chairman  then  read  over  the  award  of  the 
judges,  as  follows  :  — 

Sliort-lwrned  Bulls  above  2  years  old — premium, 
8Z.  In  this  class  there  were  o  entries  :  i\Jr.  Divid 
Bird,  of  Catterlen  Hall,  1st,  with  his  Red  Bull 
"  Tomboy,"  by  Gainsford  (2044);  Mr.  Dixon,  of 
Broadwath,  2nd,  with  his  "  Son  of  Monarch."  The 
winner  in  this  class  was  much  admired. 

Sliort-horned  Bulls  under  2  years  ok! — premium, 
4/.  For  this  premium  there  were  8  entries  :  Mr. 
Clemitson  of  Stanton,  1st,  with  his  bull,  "Young 
Atlas,"  by  Prime  Minister  (2k)6J  ;  Mr,  Unihank, 
ISetherscaUs,  2nd,  with  his  bull,  "  His  Royal  High- 
ness," by  Mr.  Watkin's  Chorister  (P.  725,  jrd  vol). 

Sliort-horned  Bulls  under  one  year  old — pre- 
mium, 2/.  6  entries:  Mr.  R.  Hodgson,  of  Long- 
burgh, 1st,  with  his  "  Son  of  Chorister;  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  Kirkhouse,  2nd,  with  his  "  Son  of 
second  Duke  of  Northumbeiland."  The  winner 
in  this  class  was  greatly  admired,  and  afterwards 
sold  for  a  long  price. 

Short-liorned  Cows  ahove  3  years  old,  in  calf  or 
milk — premium,  31.  10  entries  :  Mr.  Sober  Wat- 
kin,  Plumpton,  Ist,  with  his  roan  cow  ''  Whitefoot," 
by  Herriugton  (2121);  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  2ncl, 
with  a  "  Daughter  of  Priam." 

Short-horned  Heifers  under  3  years  old — pre- 
mium. 31,  7  entries  :  Mr.  George  Blaylock,  Beugb, 
1st  ;  Mr.  John  Graham,  Kirkandrews,  2nd. 

Short-homed  Heifers  under  2  years  old — pre- 
mium, 2/.  Sentries:  Mr.  S.  Watkiu,  1st;  Mr.  S. 
VVatkin,  2nd..  These  heifers  were  much  admired  j 
they  were  got  by  St.  Helena  (son  of  Hopewell). 

Fat  Cows  or  Heifers — premium.  2/.  3  entries  ; 
Mr.  John  Graham,  Kirkandrews,  1st. 

Fat  Steers— \>rQm'\\xm,  2?.  2  entries:  Mr.  J. 
Sowerby,  1st. 

GALLOWAY  STOCK. 

G(dloway  Bulls  above  2  years — premium,  lil.  4 
entries:  Mr.  Marshall,  Long  Park,  1st;  Mr.  Gil- 
kerson,  Beaumont,  2nd.  The  winner  in  this  class 
was  much  admired. 

GaUowot/ Bulls  under  2  years — premium,  4/.  4 
entries:  Mr.  R.  Gibbons,  Moss  Band,  1st;  Mr. 
Palmer,  Hall  Flat,  2nd. 

Galloway  Cows  or  Heifers  above  3  years — pre- 
mium, 3/.  7  entries;  I\ir.  Gilkerson,  Beaumont, 
l3t;  Rey.  Mr.  Bailey,  2nd. 
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Gallovmij  Heifers  under  3  yenrs— premium,  3/. 
6  entries:  Mr.  Gilkerson,  1st;  Mr.  Johnston,  Ted- 
der Hill,  'w!nd. 

LEICESTER  SHEEP. 

Second  sbear  Leicester  Ram — premium,  '■Zl.  9 
entries  ;  Mr.  Watkin,  Plumpton,  1st. 

Tliird  shear  Leicester  Ram — premium,  2/,  5  en- 
tries :   Mr.  W.  Bell,  Higbberries,  1st. 

Best  pen  of  o  Leicester  Ewes — premium,  tl.  '2 
entries:  Mr.  Watkin,  Plumpton,  1st. 

Best  pen  of  5  Leicester  Giramers — premium,  2^. 
4  entries  :  Mr.  Watkin,  Plumpton,  1st. 

PIGS. 

Best  Boar  of  any  breed  under  4  years — premium, 
31.  7  entries:  Mr.  Wr.tkin,  with  bis  Leicestershire 
Boar  "  Bobby  Shafto,"  1st;  Mr.  Fenvvick,  2nd.  The 
winner  in  this  class  was  universally  admired  for 
bis  immense  size  and  symmetry — his  live  weight 
being-  76st.  of  14lbs.  to  the  stone. 

Best  Sow — premium  2L  4  entries:  Mrs.  Donald, 
Solway  House,  1st;  Mr.  Watkin,  Plumpton,  2nd. 
This  class  was  bigbly  commended  by  the  judges;  a 
better  show  of  pigs  was  never  seen  at  Carlisle,  since 
tbe  establishment  of  the  society. 

HORSES. 

Blood  coacbing  Mare — premium,  ol.  10  entries  : 
Mr.  Rickerby,  Crosby,  ist;  Mr.  Ferguson,  Marker 
Lodge,  2nd. 

Brood  Cart  Mares — premium,  3/.  4  entries  :  Mr. 
Birrel,  Rosetrees,  1st ;  Mr.  M.  Brown,  Cummers- 
dale,  2nd. 

Two  years  old  saddle  or  harness  Colt  or  Filly — 
premium,  o/.  6  entries:  Mr.  R.  Gibbons,  Moss 
Band,  1st ;  ]\ria.    Aglionby,  Nunnery,  2nd. 

Three  years  old  saddle  or  harness  Colt  or  Filly — 
premium,  3L  4  entries;  ]\Ir.  Graham,  Cubby  bill, 
lat;  Jlr.  Gilkerson,  Beaumont,  2nd. 

Two  years  old  cart  Colt  or  Filly — premium,  SI, 
9  entries :  Mr.  Dixon,  Broadwath,  1st;  Mr.  J. 
Birrel,  2nd. 

Three  years  old  cart  Colt  or  Filly — premium,  3/. 
4  entries :   Mr.  Rickerby,  1st ;  Mr.  Ferguson,  2nd. 

Sweepstakes  for  best  one  year  old  Colt  or  Filly 
fur  harness.  2  entries  :  Mr.  Patrickson,  Kirklinton, 
1st. 

Sweepstakes  for  best  Colt  or  Filly  Foal  for  Har- 
ness.    O  entries:   Mr.  Richardson,  Wetberal,  1st. 

Sweepstakes  for  the  best  4  year  old  Horse  lor 
saddle.     2  entries:  Mr.  Magnay,  1st. 

Sweepstakes  for  tbe  best  2  year  old  coach  Filly.  2 
eritries:   Mr.  J.  Graham,  Carlisle,  1st. 

Sweepstakes  for  the  best  three  year  old  coacbing 
Coll  or  Filly.  2  entries:  Mr.  Seuell,  Newlands, 
1st. 

Sweepstakes  for  the  best  saddle  or  harness  foal.  2 
entries:  Mr.  Putrickson,  Kirklinton,  1st. 


Sweepstakes  for  the  best  half  bred  Cow  in  milk. 
3  entries:  Mrs.  Aglionby,  Nunnery,  1st. 

EXTRA   STOCK. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  tbe  following  stock  by 
tbe judges ; — 

Mr.  \Vatkin,  Plumpton,  2  heifer  calves,  11  months 
old,  very  splendid  animals. 

Mr.  Unthank,  2  heifers,  1  year  and  six  months 
old  ;  very  good. 

Mr.  Gilkerson,  3  bullocks  and  1  heifer,  2  years 
old  ;  good. 

Mr.  Patiickson,  harness  colt,  4  years  old. 

Do.,  1  year  old  colt. 


Mr.  Magnay,  4  year  old  harness  colt. 
Do.,  1  year  old,  do. 
]Mr.  Blaylock,  1  year  old  cart  colt. 
Mv.  James  Forster,  a  cart  fosd. 
Mr.  J.  Richardson,  a  coaching  foal. 
Mr.  R.  Si  eel,  a  foal. 
Mr.  M.  Brown,  4  years  old  colt. 
Mr.  Wannop,  a  foal. 
Mr.  Nichol,  10  Leicester  lambs. 
Mr.  Watkin,  2  sow  pigs,  under  16  weeks.     Very 
handsome  animals. 

The  Chairman  having  now  concluded  the  various 
awards,  proposed  a  toast  which  he  was  sure  would 
be  received  by  the  company  with  pleasure,  and 
drank  with  hearty  cheers.  It  was  the  health  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  acted  as  judges 
in  the  show  ground  that  mornicg;  for  when  they 
considered  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
men  whose  opinions  were  worth  having,  and  more- 
over, the  absolute  necessity  of  having  men  whose 
judgment  could  ba  relied  on — when  such  were 
found,  they  should  be  treated,  not  merely  with  the 
respect  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  would  show  we  felt  the  obligation  they 
conferred  by  their  services.  He  would  therefore 
propose  tbe  health  of  "  the  Judges"  with  three  times 
three.      [Loud   applause.) 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Kimbleswortb,  Durham,  returned 
thanks  for  the  honour  they  had  done  himself  and  the 
other  judges.  It  was  gratifying  to  know  they  had 
discharged  their  duties  in  a  way  to  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  those  most  interested  in  their  decisions. 
He  begged  also  to  congratulate  tbe  society  on  the 
excellence  of  the  show  they  had  that  day  witnessed. 
They  bad  but  to  go  on  as  they  had  liii^herto  done  ; 
last  year  was  an  improvement  upon  the  year  preced- 
ing, and  tbe  exhibition  that  day  was  a  very  decided 
improvement  upon  that  of  last  year;  many  of  the  ani- 
mals shown  were  of  first  rate  excellence,  and  quite 
capable  of  competing  with  those  of  any  local  society 
in  tbe  kingdom.  (Loud  applause.)  Mr.  W.  con- 
cluded bis  remarks  by  thanking  the  company  for 
their  indulgence,  and  wished  their  valuable  institu- 
tion every  success.     (Cheers.^) 

The  CuAiRMAN  said  he  had  next  to  propose  the 
healths  of  "  the  unsuccessful  candidtites,"  wishing 
them  belter  luck  in  future  ;  thev  were  rather  a  nu- 
merous body,  and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  select 
a  name  to  associate  Avith  the  toast,  as,  of  course,  no 
one  could  suspect  the  chairman  to  be  oneof  thebody. 
(A  laugh.)  He  trusted,  however,  the  defeats  of  that 
day  would  not  c  mse  them  to  lay  in  their  exertions, 
but  to  go  on  with  a  determination  to  win  next  year. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Broadwath,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Vice-chairman,  begged  to  couple  tbe  toast  just 
jjroposed  with  the  name  of  their  worthy  chairman, 
wishing  him  better  luck  nest  time.  (Loud  cheers 
uiul  laughter).  The  toast  was  received  with  three 
times  three. 

Thff  Chairman  said  he  felt  placed  in  the  unplea- 
sant situation  of  being  obliged  to  stand  up  and  thank 
the  meeting  for  telling  him  he  was  dead  beat. 
(Laughter).  But  be  hoped  their  compassion  would 
induce  them  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  observa- 
tions. He  was  exceedingly  proud  to  see  them  met 
together  that  evening  :  alihough  he  had  been  beaten, 
he  was  glad  to  know  that  there  were  better  shee[)  in 
the  show  than  some  that  he  had  brought,  but  he 
would  try  to  do  better  next  time,  and  he  hoped  all 
who  were  unsuccessful  like  him  would  act  upon  the 
same  feeling.  (Applause).  Mr.  F.  concluded  by 
returning  his  s'ncere  thanks  for  the  very  kind  man* 
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ner  in  which  the  meeting  had   met   the  toast,   and 
begged  to  drink  all  their  good  healibs.     (Cheers). 

The  CiiAiii.MAN  again  rose,  and  said  it  was  his 
])leasing  duty  to  propose  the  healths  of  his  more  for- 
tunate brethren,  "  the  successful  candidates;"  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  representative  ibr 
them,  as  in  the  award  he  Iiad  just  read,  there  was 
one  name  so  frequent  that  it  seemed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  should  be  that  of  the  representative 
of  the  successful  candidates.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  recol- 
lected on  a  former  occasion  v.hen  an  award  was 
read  at  Penrith,  the  name  recurred  so  often  that 
those  at  the  table  constantly  exclaimed,  "  Again! 
again!  again  !''  and  here  it  might  well  be  the  same, 
for  tiiat  gentleman  appeared  to  act  upon  the  deter- 
mination of  old  Blucher,  to  be  always  forwards. 
(Applause.)  lie  proposed  with  the  successful  can- 
didates, the  health  of  Mr.  Sober  Watkin,  who  de- 
served great  credit  for  introducing  such  excellent 
stock  into  this  county,  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  kept  it  up.  (Loud  cheers.)  The  toast  was 
received  with  full  honours. 

JVIr.  VVAThiN  said,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
his  health  had  been  proposed  and  received  by  their 
worthy  chairman  and  the  company,  he  begged  to  re- 
turn his  best  thanks.  He  could  assure  them  he  occu- 
pied at  that  moment  an  enviable  position,  having  ex- 
hibited stock  in  10  classes,  and  been  successful  in 
nine;  such  being  the  case,  the  society  may  be  well 
aware  that  lie  had  not  left  his  best  animals  at  home. 
In  conclusion  he  begged  to  congratulate  the  associ- 
ation on  the  rapid  improvements  that  were  making 
in  agriculture  under  its  favourable  auspices,  and 
hoped  that  the  members  who  had  been  unsuccessful 
on  that  day,  might,  on  a  future  occasion,  occupy  a 
better  position.     (Applause). 

Mr.  J.  Dixon,  in  a  complimentary  manner,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  successful  competitor  in  the 
green  crop — Mr.  Rigg.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  Sajiuel  Rigg  acknowledged  the  toast,  and 
said  lie  felt  proud  at  being  placed  in  the  situation  of 
successful  competitor  for  green  crops,  because  he 
knew  that  he  had  competed  with  some  excellent 
farmers.  (Hear,  htar).  But  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  occupied  it  by  many,  and  he  always  had 
to  return  thanks,  and  tlierefore  obliged  to  go  over 
the  same  ground.  (Hear),  la  stating  that  he  felt 
proud  in  being  successful,  he  was  so,  because  he 
considered  the  green  crop  the  most  valuable  of  all 
crops  which  the  soil  of  this  country  could  produce 
— excepting  none.  (Cheers).  When  they  looked 
at  tlie  stock  exhibited  that  da3r,  and  saw  the  high 
state  of  perfection  it  had  attained,  he  asked,  would 
it  have  ever  been  brought  to  such  perfection  had  it 
not  been  properly  fed  !  Good  feeding  was  neces- 
sary as  well  as  good  breeding,  and  what  food  was 
better  than  Swedish  turnips?  (Cheers).  H  the 
crop  of  turnips  sold  at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  stone,  and 
yielded  20  tons  per  acre,  it  would  produce  13/.  or 
14/.  per  acre.  (Hear).  Some  had  raised  as  much 
as  40  tons  per  acre — but  if  it  was  calculated  at  30 
tons,  there  was  a  produce  of  20/.,  and  he  asked  what 
grain  crop  could  compare  with  that  !  (Cheers).  He 
referred  particularly  to  his  experience  in  the  growth 
of  turnips.  He  had  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety urged  th:it  the  stitches  for  turnips  should  be 
tried  at  a  yard,  two  feet,  one  foot,  and  eighteen 
inches,  apart  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  having 
stated  his  intention  to  try  it,  he  had  been  invited  to 
state  the  result.  The  weight  of  those  ])!unted  a  yard 
apart  was  upwards  of  23  tons  an  acre,  while  those  a 
foot  apart  was  only  2'J  tons  an  acre — thus  they  in- 
creased with  the  distance.     He  tried  again  next  year 


with  the  stitches  at  lo  inches  apart,  when  they 
proved  successful.  His  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  stitches  for  Swede  tuinips  should  be  as 
nearly  three  feet  as  possible,  and  that  when  thinned 
from  12  to  14  inches  apart,  they  yielded  the  great- 
est weight.  After  some  valuable  remarks,  Mr.  Rigg 
concluded  by  thanking  the  meeting  for  the  attention 
with  which  they  had  heard  him. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  the  Members  for 
the  County,''  which  was  well  received. 

"  The  Members  of  the  City"  were  also  proposed 
by  the  Chairman. 

J.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  proposed  the  health  of  the 
chairman,  who  had  so  greatly  promoted  the  hilarity 
of  the  evening — three  tinies  three. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  Success  (o  the 
East  Cumberland  Agricultural  Society,''  and  he 
hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  couple  with  the  toast 
the  names  of  certain  officers  of  the  society,  to  whom. 
its  prosperity  was  gieatly  owing,  and  with  whom  it 
ought  to  be  identified.  He  then  alluded  to  the  se- 
cretary and  treasurer  in  terms  of  deserved  eulogy, 
ond  concluded  by  coupling  the  toast  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  Donald  and  Mr.  Bowman — three  times  three. 

Mr.  Donald,  of  Linstock,  said  that  as  the  worthy 
treasurer  had  left  the  room,  he  begged  to  return  his 
best  thanks  for  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
their  healths  had  been  received.  He  was  ready  and 
willing  at  all  times  lo  do  his  best  for  the  society,  but 
he  was  only  sorry  his  services  were  not  so  efficient 
as  he  could  wish,  still  the  society  were  welcome  to 
them  such  as  they  were,  and  even  if  they  were  tea 
times  as  valuable.  (Applause).  For  what  trouble 
he  had,  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  merit  of  the 
exhibition  that  day.  He  was  highly  pleased  with 
that  exhibition,  and  more  particularly  with  the  de- 
cided improvement  perceivable  in  the  Galloway 
stock.  (Hear,  hear).  He  knew  it  was  not  equal  to 
the  short-horns,  for  no  one  was  at  rest  until  he  bad 
got  the  best  of  that  kind,  but  he  owned  that  he  was 
glad  to  find  the  Galloway  stock  also  making  a  de- 
cided advance.  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Donald  con- 
cluded by  thanking  the  company. 

I'he  CiiAtitMAN  rose  and  said,  that  the  money  re- 
ceived at  the  door  that  dny,  at  Is.  per  head,  (and 
they  knew  that  subscribers  were  admitted  free,) 
amounted  to  30/.  14s.  Gd.    (Applause). 

The  Chaiuman  then  proposed  the  health  of  their 
V ice-(3hairman,  who  had  so  kindly  come  foi ward  that 
day  to  fill  that  position  which  would  qualify  him  for 
occupying  the  chair  next  year.  He  Loped  on  that 
occasion  they  would  not  only  drink  his  health,  but 
rally  round  him.     (Hear,  hear). — three  times  three. 

The  VicE-CuAiiiMAN  said,  in  looking  forward  to 
filling  the  chair  next  year,  Le  felt  his  inefficiency  to 
dischargeits  duties  as  a  chairman  ought,  but  be  relied 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting.     (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  West  Cum- 
berland Agricultural  Association,"  and  success  to 
it.     (Clieers). 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  The  Trade  and  Ma- 
nufactures of  Carlisle,"  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cowen.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  CowiN  acknowledged  the  toast.  He  congra- 
tulated the  agriculturists  on  the  fine  harvest  of  the 
year,  and  said  that  the  bounty  of  providence  in  this 
respect  also  greatly  benefited  the  manufacturers, 
not  so  directly,  perhaps,  as  the  farmers,  but  still  in 
a  secondary  manner,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  ex- 
tensively felt  in  removing  that  manufacturing  dis- 
tress which  had  so  pressed  upon  the  country  of  late, 
(Cheers). 
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The  CHAin.M.w  then  gave  "  The  Strangers,"  and 
coupled  the  toast  with  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mr, 
Curzon. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Cubzon  expressed  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  toast,  and  his  satisfaction  at  witness- 
ing the  show  that  da^'. 

The  Chairman  tl»en  proposed  "  I'he  Press," 
which  was  acknowledged,  vuul  after  several  excel- 
lent songs,  the  meeting  separated. 


THE  FARMER. 

No.  11. 
On  ff.f.ding  Horses  and  Cattle. 

On  feeding  horses  and  cattle  I  why,  every  hody 
knows  how  to  feed  horses  and  cattle  !  That  is  an 
assertion  that  cannot  be  borne  out  by  facts,  for  if 
the  knowledge  of  feeding,  that  is,  proper  and  jii- 
dicions  feeding,  was  as  universally  known  as  it  is 
pretended  to  be,  we  should  not  hear  so  many 
complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder,  and  frequent 
illness  among  horses  and  cattle.  I'he  waste  of 
fodder  through  improper  management  may  be 
calculated  to  average  about  twenty  per  cent.,  or 
one-fifth  part  of  the  whole  consumption  ;  there- 
fore it  becomes  a  duty  to  point  out  some  remedies 
that  may  at  least  lessen  the  evil,  if  not  entirely 
remove  it  ;and  in  endeavouring  to  attain  the  desi- 
rable object,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

First,  on  the  feeding  of  horses.  So  much  has 
been  written  on  the  management  of  horses  by 
men  of  science  and  skill,  that  it  maybe  thought 
presumptuous  and  useless  writing  any  more;  but 
the  subject  is  not  exhausted;  the  plain  farmer  may 
wish  to  know  something  about  it,  and  one  or  two 
experimental  hints  may  be  of  service. 

it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  hay  when 
cut  into  chaff  goes  further  and  is  more  beneficial 
tl)an  uncut,  for  being  chaffed  the  horses  masticate 
it  much  better,  and  the  more  all  food  is  masticated 
the  more  it  becomes  charged  with  the  saliva,  and 
is  consequently  more  easy  of  digestion  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  horses  are  not  disposed  to  feed  so 
greedily  on  chaff  as  they  do  on  long  hay-,  when 
hungry,  and  eating  long  hay,  they  swallow  a  great 
portion  before  it  is  half  chewed,  and  therefore  the 
stomach  has  to  perform  double  duty — its  own  di- 
gestion, and  that  that  should  have  been  done  by 
the  teeth.  In  feeding  with  corn  it  should  be  an 
invariable  rule  never  to  give  corn  without  a  due 
portion  of  cut  straw  or  hay  mixed  with  it  :  giving 
clean  corn  to  horses  has  often  been  attended  with 
serious  consequences  ;  horses  will  bolt  it  whole, 
and  it  frequently  passes  through  them  in  the  same 
state ;  therefore,  instead  of  strengthening  by  its 
nutritious  quality,  it  weakens  the  animal  by  dis- 
tending the  stomach  and  injuring  the  intestines, 
producing  inflammation,  with  its  long  train  of  at- 
tendant diseases,  causing  the  death  of  many  a 
valuable  horse.  A  small  portion  of  bruised  pota- 
toes or  carrots  mixed  occasionally  with  the  other 
chaffed  food  is  very  beneficial,  as  they  assist  in 
keeping  the  requisite  coolness  and  moisture  in- 
side. Ihuised  furze  or  gorse,  mixed  with  the  cut 
hay  or  straw,  is  much  approved  of  as  an  occa- 
sional change  of  diet  for  horses,  but  must  not  be 
given  too  often,  as  it  is  generally  considered  too 
heating. 


There  are  other  points  that  require  nearly  as 
much  attention  as  feeding  ;  these  are  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  Your  slables  should  always  be 
kept  clean,  dry,  and  properly  ventilated  —  the 
racks  and  mangers  cleaned  every  week — the  stalls 
swept  every  day — the  wot  litter  cleared  out  every 
morning — the  walls  white-limed  frequently,  and 
they  and  the  loft  or  ceiling  kept  free  from  dust  and 
spiders'  web  — and  particular  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  ventilation  at  all  times,  to  keep  the  air 
in  the  stable  pure  and  sweet.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  all  stables  should  be  kept  close  and 
warm;  for  horses,  like  human  beings,  require  to 
breathe  pure  air  to  preserve  health  ;  and  although 
horses  are  accounted  hardy  animals,  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  they  must  suffer  conside- 
rably when  brought  out  of  a  /lof,  close  stable  to 
the  cold  air,  before  they  are  set  to  work,  and 
sometimes  in  winter  turned  out  to  a  bleak  field, 
where  they  frequently  stand  shivering  under  the 
leafless  hedge,  not  attempting  to  graze  ? 

Before  horned  caitle  are  brought  in  for  the 
winter,  the  beast-houses  and  sheds  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned  and  whitewashed  with  fresh  lime, 
and  always  kept  free  from  dirt  ;  the  manger 
where  the  fodder  is  placed  should  be  swept  at 
least  once  every  week,  and  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  dry  at  all  times  ;  thereby  you  would  ensure  a 
great  saving  of  food,  for  a  less  quantity  would 
suffice,  the  cattle  would  eat  it  with  better  appetite, 
and  being  free  from  the  mouldy  dirt,  it  must  be 
more  healthy  and  nutritious.  Cattle,  like  horses, 
require  pure  air  and  clean  food  to  be  healthy. 
Attention  is  also  required  in  keeping  the  beast- 
houses  and  sheds  free  from  wet  and  dung.  A 
little  daily  care  would  prevent  that  unsightly  and 
filthy  appearance  of  cakes  of  dried  dung  adhering 
to  the  tails  and  hind  quarters  of  some  housed 
cattle  ;  their  beds  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry  ; 
and  if  a  beast  docs  lie  in  the  wet  occasionally,  it  is 
not  much  trouble  for  the  cow-man  or  maid  to  wipe 
the  dung  off  with  a  wisp  of  straw  before  the  crea- 
ture is  turned  out  ;  the  doing  so  would  promote 
health  in  the  cattle  and  improve  their  appearance, 
and  no  doubt  if  the  example  was  set  by  a  few,  it 
would  soon  become  general  ;  in  that  case  we 
should  not  see  the  poor  cattle  carrying  the  tokens 
of  their  owner's  shameful  neglect  until  nature 
removed  them  by  the  change  of  hair  in  May  or 
June.  Clean  cattle  would  be  a  recommendation 
and  proof  of  the  care  and  industry  of  the  ser- 
vants attending  them.  Cattle  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  hidebound  should  be  curried  and 
cleaned  like  horses  ;  the  skin  would  thus  become 
supple,  and  the  animal's  health  considerably  im- 
proved. Delta. 

October,  1842. 

In  your  insertion  of  the  report  of  the  autumn 
meeting  and  cattle  show  of  the  Llandovery  Agri- 
cultual  Society,  held  on  the  21st  September,  out 
of  the  "  Caermarthen  Journal,"  I  will  thank  you 
to  correct  the  following  errata,  and  add  the  addi- 
tions : —  Errata. 

No.  18,      for      3L      read      21. 

28,       ..        3/ U. 

41,        ..        3/ 21. 

!)0,  add"  Mr. Jas.  Jones,  Llwyndewi." 

Additions,  being  omitted  in  the  Journal. 

"  To  Mr,    Anthony   Williams,   Llangadock,  for 

the  best  Hackney  Stallion,  a  premium  of  10/.  10s." 

"To  Mr.  James  Howard,  Llandovery,   for  the 

best  Cart  Stallion,  a  pvemiuni  of  5/." 


mo 
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EXPERIMENTS 

ON  THE  PRODUCE  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  WHEAT  AND  THE  WEIGHT  OF  STRAW,  LEAVING 
STUBBLE  TWO  INCHES,  EIGHT  INCHES,  AND  TWELVE  INCHES  HIGH,  AND  ON  BEST 
AND  TAIL  WHEAT  USED  FOR  SEED,  MADE  BY  MR.  LUNGLEY,  AND  READ  AT  THE 
MEETING     OF   THE   WITHAM    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,    ON   THURSDAY,   OCTOBER  6. 


i\0.  1. 

Oue  acre   reaped,  leaving  a  stulible  on  2  inches  liii;li. 
Produce  as  follows,  viz. : — 
Qrs.  bus.  pk.  qts.  pts. 
4      2      10       1 
0      0      0      4      1  gleaned 


4      2      15      0  produce  per  acre,  weight  per  bus.  6ilb?. 

Weight  of  straw  (very  dry)  Smoothy's  short  straw  wheat, 

26  cwt.  1  qr.  201bs. 


Xo.  1. 
Vfilne  per  ao-e  of  the  j^roduce. 
One  acre  of  wheat,  stubble  2  inches  high. 
Qr.  b.pk.qts.pts. 
Produce  4    2     1     5    0  at  7s.  per  bus.  or  56s.  per  qr. 
To  26  cwt.  1  qr.  201b.  of  straw,  say  28s.  per  ton  or  ) 
Is.  4d.  per  cwt.,  or  Lis.  per  load  of  S6  trusses. ) 


s.  d. 


2    0 
1  15 


£13  15     8 


No.  2. 
Same  day,  leaving  a  stubble  8  inches  high  (observe,  6  inches 

in  leus'th  difference.) 
Qrs.  bus.  pk.  qts.  pts. 
4      2      0      <>      1 
0      0      0      7      0  gleaned. 

4      2      0      7      1  produce  per  acre,  weight  per  bus.  C41bS' 
Weight  of  straw  per  acre  28  cwt.  1  qr.  61bs.  (observe,  straw- 
very  dry.) 


No.  2. 

Value  j)er  acre  of  the  produce. 

One  acre  of  wheat,  stubble  8  inches  high. 

Qr.  b.pk.qts.pts.  £    s.  d. 

Produce   4    2    0    7    1  at  7s.  per  bus.  or  56s.  per  qr.    1 1  19    0 

To  2.S  cwt.  1  qr.  Clbs.  of  straw,  at   Is.  4d.  per   cwt.    Ill    0- 


£13  10    0 


No.  3. 
J^ame  dav,  leaving  a  stubble  12  inches  high   (observe  only  4 

inches  higher  than   the  last ) 
Qrj.  bus.  pk.  qts.  pts. 
4       1110 
0      0      3      4      0  gleaned. 


4      2      0      5      0  produce  per  acre,  weight  per  bus.  C41h3' 
Weight  of  straw  per  acre  il  cwt.  and  221bs.  (observe,  very 

dry.) 

Observe,  good  plant  of  Wheat  sown  after  clover,  summer 

very  dry,  wheat  short,  grown  upon  clay  land. 


No.  3. 
Value  per  acre  of  the  jiroduce. 
One  acre  of  wheat,  stubble  12  Inches  high. 
Qr.  b.pk.qts.pts.  £    8. 

Produce  4    2    0    5    0  at  7s.per  bus.  oroCs.perqr.     1118 
To  21  cwt.  and  221l)s.  of  straw,  at  Is.  4d.  per  cwt.      1    8 


£13    6    0 


Obxer cations. — Suppose  there  were  no  gleumng. 


Three  pecks  of  wheat  would  be  left  in  the  high  ^ 
stubble  more  than  in  the  lowest,  at  7s.  per  bus.  j 

Value  of  siraw  more  in  the  low  stubble  than  in  ) 
tlie  high ) 

Difference  between  low  and  high  stubble  per  acre  .£011     6 


£    8,  d. 
0    4    0 

0    6    9 


S.emarh&. 
One  acre   of  wheat  cost  for  reaping,  leaving  a  I 

stubble  2  inches  high,  with   beer ) 

One  acre  leaving  a  stubble  12  in.  high,  with  beer 


£    s.  d 
1     5     0 
0  12    0 


£0  13    0 

:>0  OLE.VKIXG. 

Qr.b.pk.qt.pts.pr.bus,    £  s.  d. 
4    2     1     0     1  at  73.     12  0    0 
To20cwt.  1  qr.aolhs. 

of  straw 1  15    0 

NO   GLEANING. 

Qr.b  pk.qt.pts.pr.bus.£   8.    d. 
4     1     1     1     0  at  7s.  11   13    0 
To  21  cwt.  221bs.  of 
straw 1     8    3 

£    s.  d. 
Expences  reaping  one 
acre  of  Wheat  2  in. 
high 1     5    (1 

Value  of  produce. 
Deduct  expences. 

Net  balance 

£   s.  .1 
...   13  15    8 
...     15    0 

...   12  10    3 

13  15    0 
Deduct         expences 

13     1     3 
Deduct        expences 
reaping 0  12    0 

12    9    3 

Balance   to    loss    in 
reaping  12  in.  high    0    0    9 

No.  3.                            12  10    0 

Kxpences  reaping  one 
acre  12  in,  high. ,. .  0  12    0 

Value  of  produce. 
Deduct  expences. 

...13     6     9 
...     0  12     0 

...    12  14     0 

12  10    0 
No.l.                            12  10    0 

Wheat  reape 
Dl 

Loss  by  low 
This  calculation  includes  th 
side. 

d  12  inches  high 
tto  2  inches    . . , . 

•eaping  per  acre. 
e  gleaning  corn.— 

cost  12  14     0 
...   12  10    3 

...0    4    6 

See  the  otlier 

A  sheaf  of  straw  was  placed  upon  the  table,  with 
the  following  description  . — 

"Ist  August,  1842.— One  sheaf— girtli  36  inches- 
stubble,  six  inches  high.— Snioolhy's  siiort  strawed 
wheat.— It  will  be  observed  by  tlie  nunvbers,  the  nearer 
the  ground  llie  greater  weight  of  straw. — Every  six 
inches  is  ahoid  3^  cwt.  of  straw  to  the  acre,  when  the 
straw  is  perlectly  dry. — There  is  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  straws  in  cacii  parcel,  tied  up  in  '20  straws,  as  the 
lengths  were  cut  off." 

Mr.  Beadei.  added  that  flir.  Lnngley  had  valued 
the  straw  for  ngrictdtnral  purposes,  but  Mr.  ITiitley 
put  it  at  the  market  value;  and  they  would  find  it 
would  be  a  prcat  advantage  if  they  could  sell  their 
straw,  for  if  they  could  not  sell  it  the  low  reaping 
was  rather  a  loss  than  a  profit.     (Cheers.) 


The  Rev.  J.  Cox. — I  am  glad  of  that  because  you 
get  the  gleaning  for  the  poor. 

Mr.  J.  HuTLEV. — It  will  cost  Gd.  more  per  qr. 
to  thrash. 

Mr.  Beadel. — Mr.  Lungley  put  the  straw  at 
15s.  per  load,  but  it  is  worth  30s.  in  a  town  like 
this. 

The  Pkesident. — Before  I  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  facts  and  figures  you  have  stated 
there,  I  hope  other  gentlemen  of  greater  experience 
than  my  own  in  this  matter,  will  favour  us  with 
their  observations  or  statements,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  what  may  bo  the  result  in  regard  to 
their  sentiments.  I  confess  I  have  my  own  opinion 
on  it,  which  I  may  state  presently;  but  I  hope 
other  gentlemen  will  favour  us  with  their  opinion. 
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for  we  think  it  may  have  some  weight  with  tlie 
country.  When  we  consider  the  hundreds  of  years 
thnt  poor  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  gleaning:, 
and  when  we  consider  the  advantages  of  a  parti- 
cnlar  mode  of  cnttiug  wlien  the  wlieat  is  snarled,  I 
tliink  as  farmers,  as  landlords,  and  proprietors  of 
tlie  soil,  it  is  right  and  necessary  that  we  sliould 
come  to  some  practical  conclusion  on  it. 

Jlr.  Cox. — 1  will  ask  one  or  two  questions  on  it. 
We  all  know  tliat  Mr.  Lnngley  is  the  most  correct 
man  tliat  can  be  selected  to  make  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  ;  therefore,  we  may  l)e  satistied  that  his 
conclusions  are  correct,  and  tliat  is  a  great  thing  to 
l)Ogin  with.  In  that  statement  you  begin  witli  tlie 
two  incli  reaping,  then  go  to  eight,  and  then  to 
12;  but  in  the  sums  I  lost  the  calculation  of  the 
eight  inch.     Did  yon  go  from  two  to  twelve? 

Mr.  Beadel. — If  I  did  it  was  my  fault,  not  Mr. 
Lnngley's,  for  it  is  stated  here.     [Mr.  B.  read  it.] 

]\Ir.  Cox. — What  is  the  difference  in  value  be- 
tween the  two  and  the  eight  inch? 

jMr.  Beadei.. — 5s.  3d.  m  advantage  of  the  eiglit 
inch,  with  the  gleaning  added  to  it. 

iMr.  Cox. — Wliat  is  the  difference  between  tlic 
X\yo  and  the  twelve? 

Mr.  Beadel.— :5s.  fid.  as  against  the  twelve. 

Mr.  Cox. — That  is  taking  into  calculation  tlie 
exjiense  of  reaping,  and  the  value  of  tlie  straw  .' 

Mr.  W.  HuTiiEY. — Putting  the  strav/  at  l.js. 

iMr.  Cox. — Don't  it  require  more  barn-room  for 
tlie  two  ineli  reaping  than  for  tlie  twelve  ? 

^Ir.  Luxe; LEY. — It  does  not  cost  you  anything 
f(ir  lianhning,  and  tlie  hanlmiug  and  carting  are 
not  kss  tlian  .js.  per  ;.'cre. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Pauker. — I  think  I  understood  that 
the  gleaning  was  added  to  the  value  of  the  iirst. 

It  was  stated  it  was  added  to  all  three. 

Mr.  PaiuvEK. — Tlien  what  is  the  value  of  tlie 
glei'.ning  tliat  goes  into  the  farmer's  pocket,  which 
would  have  gone  into  the  poor  jierson's  pocket  ? 

Mr.  LrxGLEY. — The  value  of  the  gleaning  is 
something  like  6s.  per  acre  at  twelve  inches  high, 
but  at  t\vo  inches  it  is  less  than  Is. 

Mr  W.  F.  IIoBBS. — I  wish  to  ask  whether  he 
considers  tliat  1/.  an  acre  for  reaping  the  two  incli 
is  a  proportionate  price  to  8s.  for  reaping  the  eight 
inch  ?  It  strikes  me  there  is  a  great  dificrence  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  I  thiiilt  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  20s.  an  acre  for  reaping. 

Mr,  Wm.  HuTLEY. —  1  believe  the  origin  of  this 
test  l)egan  witli  me,  because  straw  has  of  late  years 
been  valuable  indeed,  and  I  went  into  this  to  get  a 
vast  quantity  of  straw,  and  get  a  proRt.  And  then 
I  considered  it  would  be  a  compensation  to  the  la- 
bourers for  gleaning  by  giving  20s.  an  acre  for 
reaping,  for  double  tlie  quantity  of  money  goes  into 
the  labourer's  jjocket,  and  double  the  number  of 
men  are  employed.  The  men  M'cre  coming  back 
from  Dcngie  Hundred  by  liundreds,  I  may  say  by 
thousands ;  they  came  to  me,  and  instead  of  one 
day's  work  tliey  got  three  by  reajiing  it  low. 
Tlierefore  it  is  no  loss  to  tlie  poor.  We  lind  Mr. 
Lungley  lias  got  a  calculation  of  the  straw  at  1.5s. 
Xow  1  maintain  that  it  ouglit  to  be  put  at  what  it 
would  fetch  in  tlie  maiket :  he  could  make  303. — 1 
have  made  40s.  Jlr.  Lungley  has  got  5s.  for  twenty 
])int.s  of  beer,  but  we  knov/'2s.  (id.  will  pay  for  that. 
Therefore  that  is  2s.  G<\.  to  bo  struck  oil";  and  when 
you  have  got  15s.  and  2s.  Gd.  on,  you  will  find  22s. 
profit  from  Inw  reaping,  and  a  vast  deal  more  goes 
into  the  labourer's  pocket. 

Mr.  LuxKEEY.— I  think  a  man  will  earn  more 
l)y  reaping  at  8s.  for  twelve  inches  than  at  20s.  for 


two  ;  and  I  will  offer  two  sovereigns  that  this  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  W.  IIUTi.EY.— It  is  no  great  profit  to  a  man 
to  reap  at  20s.,  but  it  gives  a  vast  deal  of  labour  to 
more  men. 

The  Presidext. — This  discussion  is  a  most  in- 
teresting one,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  come  to  a 
practical  decision  as  regards  the  members  in  the 
room— that  we  should  come  to  some  intelligible 
principle  on  it.  I  have  heard  that  JNIr.  Canning 
said  tliere  were  only  two  things  on  which  he  was 
sceptical, and  they  we're factsand  figures,  (/.^/i/f/'i/er.) 
Now  if  I  understand  the  case,  as  it  is  stated  by  Jlr. 
Lungley  and  Mr.  Ilutky,  they  come  to  contrary 
and  adverse  opinions  on  it. 

IMr.  Lungley.— I  don't  see  that. 

Mr.  W.  HuTLEY.— There  is  nothing  Ijetwcen  Mr. 
Lungley  and  me. 

The  Presidext. — 'Sotevcna.atrawlCLmighter.) 

Mr.  Luxgeey. — I  contend  that  a  man  Avill  earn 
more  money  at  83.  an  acre  twelve  inches  high,  tliaii 
at  20s.  for  two  inches. 

The  Presidext.— Then  in  point  of  fact,  what 
vou  said  is  this  :  that  if  there  is  a  short  harvest  in 
the  district  of  Hochford,  ;.nd  Tendring  or  Dcngie 
Hundred  — as  there  was  a  scanty  harvest,  and  I 
liave  heard  that  in  Potton  Island  there  is  nothing 
to  sell  but  corn  and  hav,  and  everything  to  import 
—then  it  might  do-  but  if  there  happened  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  there  was  more  demand  for 
men,  perhaps  Mr.  Hutley  v/ould  hesitate  belbro  he 
adopted  it.  This  year  the  corn  M'as  so  snarled 
tliat  I  think  every  "one  must  have  seen  that  the 
practice  of  mowing  wheat  or  cutting  it  low,  has 
prevailed.  I  know  that  leases  prevent  many  from 
selling  their  straw,  when  they  could  get  353.  a  load 
for  it ;  but  I  think  if  men  bring  back  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  manure,  it  is  so  desirable  that  England 
sliould  produce  enough  for  the  subsist(  ncc  of  the 
peojile,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  Bristol  meeting, 
that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  too  closely  looked 
into.  (Hear.)  As  a  small  landlord,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate in  saying,  that  if  a  man  is  doing  the  best  he 
can  for  the  land,  it  is  a  very  injudicious  thing  to 
look  too  closely  into  that  matter.  (Cheers.)  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  tlie  fiirmeis  ha\e  the 
power  or  inclination  to  give  1?.  an  acre  for  reaping; 
but  I  think  we  must  all  feel  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Lungley  for  what  he  has  done.  Our  prejudices  are 
in  favour  of  gleaning.  No  one  can  have  witnessed 
the  scenes  in  a  gleaning  field  without  feeling  regret 
that  the  practice  should  be  done  away  with ;  for 
whether  legal  or  not,  no  man  can  grudge  the  glean- 
ing of  his  land.  The  conclusion  I  come  to  on  the 
matter  before  us  is,  that,  excepting  in  a  bad  year, 
or  when  the  corn  is  snarled,  there  is  not  so  mucli  to 
be  got  by  it  in  a  pecuniary  view ;  and  much  rests 
on  the  circumstance  whether  a  man  is  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  he  can  get  3Bs.  or  40s.  for  his 
straw.  I  am  glad  the  question  has  been  so  well 
discussed,  as  we  must  feel  it  has  been  when  we  see 
amongst  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it  are  Mr- 
Parker,  wlio  was  examined  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and 
Mr.  Beadei,  who  has  taken  great  trouble  in  pro- 
moting agricultural  experiments. 

Mr.  J.  Hutley  :  Yesterday  I  was  asked  in 
Braintree  market  whether  I  was  one  of  the  new- 
fashioned  farmers  or  the  okl.  They  said  the  new 
cut  the  straw  up  so  close  and  got  so  much  dirt  with 
the  wheat,  that  they  could  not  give  so  much  by  -Os. 
or  6s.  a  qr.  for  it.  {Laughter.) 
Mr.  Wm.  Hutley  ;  This  is  dealt  out  against  me 
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forgiving  the  poor  man  a  large  loaf  instead  of  a 
small  one.  I  have  been  almost  hooted  down  for 
giving  20s.  an  acre;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  with  it 
the  poor  are  better  off  and  I  am  better  off,  and  I 
am  satisfied  my  samj)le  of  wheat  is  as  good  as  my 
brother  John's,  for  his  is  only  a  statement — they 
are  not  facts. 

Mv.  J.  HuTi.RY  :  They  are  facts,  and  I  will  bet 
yoii  £20  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  IIftlky  :  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mowed 
wheat  has  dirt  in  it;  but  one  miller  said  to  me — 
"  I  perceive  you  are  cutting  your  wheat  low,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  it,  for  Ave  shall  have  no  dirt  in  it." 
I  said,  "Tliat  is  the  plan  1  started  on." 

Mr.  Parkei?  :  Mr.  Wm.  Ilutley  keeps  his  men 
four  days  about  that  which  on  Mr.  J.  Hutley's 
system  they  are  only  two  days.  In  Dengie  Hun- 
dred we  are  so  anxious  to  have  the  wheat  cut 
quickly  that  we  get  men  to  come  30  or  40  miles 
to  help  us;  and  they  are  not  to  be  four  days  in 
cutting  an  acre  of  wheat  which  they  could  cut  in 
two.  Though  I  am  against  paying  exorbitant 
prices,  yet  if  I  thereby  avoid  one  wet  harvest  in  six 
it  pays  me;  and  I  think  we  should  be  injuring 
ourselves  by  acting  in  the  way  Mr.  Lungley  states. 
A  farmer  once  told  me  that  he  could  not  get  bar- 
ley in  till  he  got  a  shower  of  rain.  I  carted  mine 
as  quick  as  T  could ;  he  left  his  for  a  shower  of  rain 
and  finished  at  Christmas  eve.  {Lavghter.) 

Mr.  Cox ;  Mr.  Lungley  says  that  the  men  earn 
more  at  8s.  for  12  inches  high,  than  at  20s.  for  the 
short.  He  then  says  he  makes  up  his  statement 
with  the  value  of  the  gleaning;  so  tliat  the  man 
does  not  earn  any  thing  more. 

Mr.  W.  IIiTTLEv:  My  observation  was,  that  by 
paying  20s.  there  was  twice  the  quantity  of  money 
put  in  circulation  among  the  poor. 

Mr.  Cox  :  There  is  a  loss  of  4s.  an  acre. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Lungley  was  then 
read  : — 

At  William  agricultural  meeting-  last  October,  1841, 
the  subject  of  jowing  beat  seed  was  introduced  ;  one 
gentlemim  recommended  the  planting  oi'  best  beans, 
and  it  was  understood  a  trial  «'as  made  in  a  garden, 
and  the  inferior  beans  plunted  produced  weak  short 
straw  and  u  liglit  crop,  compared  to  thi»  best  seed 
planted.  On  the  15th  of  February  last,  two  acres  of 
beans  were  planted— one  acre  of  the  best  sifted  and 
picked  over,  and  the  other  acre  of  tail  beans,  with  the 
bevt  picked  out.  The  quantity  planted  is  here  pro- 
duced : — 

Qrs.    Bu.    Pk. 

Thrashed  1st  Sept.,  the  best  produced 4        4        2 

Net  weight  jjor  busliel  C8Jlbs,  or  19  stone  (ilbs. 

per  sack  (\pry  dry). 

Produce  from  the  t.ail  planted 4        4        OJ 

Weight  pev  bushel  (iSlbs.,  or  19  stone  41bs.  per 

sack. 

Difference  per  acre 0        0        I  .J 

Mr.  Lungley  had  also  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment : — 

Thefollouing  is  the  test  of  two  samples  of  wheat 
here  produced,  one  acre  of  each  was  drilled  the  18lh  of 

Oct.,  1841  :  — 

Qrs.    Bu.    Pk. 

One  acre  of  the  best  wheat  produced 4        5        IJ 

Weight  per  bushel,  641I)S. 

Produce  from  one  acre  of  toil  seed  wheat 4        .T        3 

Weight  per  busliel,  641bs. 

BifTprence 0        0        2^ 

The  strnw  whs  all  wt  ighed,  and  there  were  not  201bs, 
difl'erentHMu  the  vvii<?ht, 

TliC  best  wheat  was  drilled.,   in  pecks  per  acre. 

The  inferior 7  ,,      _ 

Very  little  difference  was  observed  from  its  coming 
up  to  harvcit.     By  close  in«pection  the  tail  wheat  ap- 


peared to  have  rather  a  narrower  blade  and  somewbat 
thicker  plant,  a  stranger  could  not  tell  the  difference  by 
walking  across  the  field. 

It  is  not  by  itny  means  recommended  to  sow  such  in- 
ferior wheat,  'i'he  intention  of  the  trial  is  to  prove 
that  a  fair  sample  of  small-berried  wheat  will  produce 
as  much,  and  as  of  good  a  quality  as  the  very  superior, 
and  in  very  wet  weather  more  likely  to  secure  a  plant. 


DISCUSSION    ON   MANURES, 

nv  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  LOUCiTlF.Or.OTJOTI 
Af!  RiriTLTURAL   .SOC  [ETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  ;iOih  September,  the  third 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Bull's  llead  Inn,  for  discussion  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  when  the 
matter  of  discussion  was  "The  A])plication  of 
^Llnuros  to  Grain  and  Green  Crops."  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Bakewell,  of  Lockington, 
and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  C.  Angrave,  of  East 
Leake.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been 
given,  the  Chairman  called  upon  S.  U.  Wihle, 
Esq  ,  of  Costock,  to  introduce  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wii.DF.  then  rose  and  spoke  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  — It  is  not  from  any  fancied  fitness  in  ray- 
self  that  I  am  induced  thus  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
discussion,  for  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  neither 
sufficient  practical  experience  either  in  husbandry 
or  chemistry  for  such  an  attempt.  Nor  ha\'e  I 
any  other  qtialification  to  make  amends  for 
these  important  deficiencies,  except  that,  in 
common  with  you  all,  of  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
success  of  agriculture  ;  that  we  may  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  prosperous  and  contented  rural  popula- 
tion ;  and  that  the  concentric  circles  of  our  well- 
doing may  embrace  the  artisan  and  the  manufac- 
turer, and  may  take  in  every  creature  of  every 
kind.  The  agriculturists  have  the  credit  of  being 
the  most  steady  and  immovable  of  tlie  body  po- 
litic ;  whilst  the  population  of  the  towns  were 
accused  of  sacrificing  everything  to  the  principle 
of  innovation.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  backward 
in  adopting  any  practice  that  is  feasible,  simply 
because  our  fathers  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  the 
inexperienced  prejudice  of  our  neighbours  de- 
nounces it.  1  urge  this  because  I  have  found 
great  disinclination  to  adopt  new  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  I  shall  relate  to  you  an  anecdote  in  the 
course  of  my  address  confirmatory  of  this  remark. 
Nor  should  we  be  indisposed  to  introduce  new 
implements  in  agriculture,  because  they  abridge 
so  far  the  employment  of  manual  labour.  Where 
is  the  spot  in  this  country  that  has  not  increased 
its  population  with  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? 
Our  early  ancestors,  in  their  management  of  land, 
left  it  almost  valueless  to  the  owner,  and  left  a 
dependent  population  continually  exposed  to  the 
horrors  of  famine.  Fur  instance,  some  of  the 
best  land  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  we  learn,  was  pur- 
chased for  four  sheep  per  acre,  and  a  horse  was 
estimated  at  three  acres.  Persons  manuring 
lands  were  entitled  to  three  or  four  years'  use  of 
them  without  paying  any  rent ;  and  even  those 
who  folded  cattle'npon  them,  to  one  or  two.  At 
this  period,  too,  a  quarter  of  wheat  sometimes 
sold  for  the  value  of  fifteen  sheep.  Agriculture 
has,  however,  made  great  advances  in  the  last 
and  present  century,  and  indeed  so  it  must  have 
done,  or  how  could  a  population  increased  from 
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five  to  fifteen  millions  be  subsisted.  Nor  arc  wc 
as  yet  by  many  steps  upon  the  summit  of  improve- 
ment ;  nor  can  this  observation  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  recital  that  a  single  grain  of 
wheathas  been  madcto  produce  a  multiplication  not 
of  "30,  GO,  or  100  fold  ;  it  has  produced  570,000 
fold  in  count,''  and  in  measure  and  in  weight  above 
three  pecks,  or  about  forty-eight  pounds.  When 
vee  find  such  energy  in  nature  under  favourable 
circumstances,  and  that  Providence  has  placed 
those  circumstances  partly  under  our  control, 
what  diligence  should  not  he  excited  on  our  part 
that  we  do  not  blight  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity  ! 
Our  neighbours  beyond  the  Tweed  accuse  us  of 
being  much  behind  them  in  the  application  of 
team  labour,  as  mcH  as  in  our  general  system  of 
husbandry,  and  it  would  be  well  if  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  their  system,  which  they  boast  has 
raised  the  productive  powers  of  their  poor  soils  to 
a  surpassing  fertility,  compared  even  with  the 
richest  districts  of  this  country,  would  undertake 
the  subject.  At  present,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  surface,  and  the  best  mode  of  jitthiy 
it  for  vegetable  2)roduct'ions — the  food  and  stip[)ort 
of  animal  life.  This  surface  varies  materially  in 
thickness  in  different  localiiies,  and  is  termed  the 
mould.  The  farmer  rejoices  v.'hen  he  can  cover 
his  plough  to  the  l)eani  with  this,  but  he  is  not 
always  sufficiently  aware  how  much  deeper  he 
may  make  it,  by  mixing  that  surface  with  some 
portion  of  the  subsoil,  which  for  want  of  any  in- 
herent vegetable  ])rinciplo,  is  thought  valueless 
and  detrimental,  and  so  it  is  while  it  remains  un- 
distnrhcd,  and  even  for  a  time  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  even  should  its  mineral  proper- 
ties when  properly  pulverized  be  suitable  to  vege- 
tation. This  cannot  be  l)eiter  exemplified  than 
l)y  the  earth  we  call  clay  marl.  \\'here  a  bad  sub- 
soil is  found  to  exist  with  a  very  shallov,'  surface, 
and  it  is  discovered  that  when  a  portion  of  that 
subsoil  is  accidentally  brought  up,  that  it  has  an 
injurious  eflfect  upon  veget-ition,  the  i'armer  cau- 
tions his  ploughman  to  be  as  careful  as  he  can  not 
to  disturb  it  ;  whereas  a  longer  sight  and  more 
scientific  deductions  would  induce  him  to  direct 
that  the  subsoil  should  be  disturbed  in  order  that 
when  a  fallow  takes  place  it  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  atmospheric  amelioration  and  commi- 
nution, as  well  as  intermixture  with  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  which  we  embrace  under  the 
name  of  manures,  the  result  of  which  will  be  in  a 
few  years  that  enviable  desideratum — mould  up  to 
the  beam.  About  thirty  years  ago.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  delivered  and  published  sundry  lectures 
upon  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  demonstrating 
the  elementary  constitution  of  plants,  and  the  fit- 
ness of  various  manures  (amongst  the  rest  was 
included  what  is  called  the  "  new"  manure. 
Guano),  from  chemical  analysis,  to  give  increased 
fertility  to  the  soil.  Sir  II.  Davy,  Professor 
Lowe,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  say  that  the  best  soils 
consist  of  three  distinct  eanlis— siZ/cff,  best  known 
as  sand  and  gravel  ;  aluminas,  or  clay  ;  and  lime, 
which  wc  see  in  its  jjurest  state  caustic  from  the 
kiln,  or  as  chalk  ;  with  small  quantities  of  mag- 
nesia, manganesium,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  more 
fitly  and  pro|)()rtionably  the«e  are  mixed  together, 
there  is  the  best  situation  for  the  giowth  of  the 
various  grasses,  provided  that  a  proper  quantity  of 
proper  manure  be  applied.  These  soils  enter  into 
the  composition  of  plants  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties ;  they  may  be  compared  to  the  stomach,  or 
the  animal  economy  for  the  digestion  of  their 
food,  and  much  depends  upon  the  healthiness  of 


this  organ  for  the  elaboration  of  nutritive  matter. 
A  test  of  the  fruitfulness  of  soils  hae  been  sug- 
gested by  their  capillary  attraction.  A  glass  tube 
is  inserted  in  some  other  glass  vessel  quite  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  latter  being  filled  with  soil, 
water  is  poured  into  the  tube,  and  according  to 
the  height  the  water  rises  in  the  soil,  so  is  the  ca- 
pillary attraction  and  fruitfulness  of  that  soil. 
Soil  has  also  the  power  of  attracting  moisture 
from  the  atmos[)here,  and  the  following  experi- 
ment proves  that  this  power  is  commensurate 
with  its  richness.  100()  parts  of  a  rich  soil  ab- 
sorbed in  an  hour  1()  grains  ;  1000  ditto  of  soil 
worth  45s. per  acre,  13  grains;  1000  ditto  of  soil 
worth  28s.  per  acre,  11  grains  ;  1000  ditto  of  sand 
soil  worth  15s.  per  acre,  0  grains  ;  1000  ditto  of 
soil  from  Bagshot  Heath,  only  .3  grains.  The 
order  in  which  soils  may  be  arranged  according- 
to  their  attraction  for  moisture  are  v/lien  they 
abound  chiefly  in — 1st,  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  2nd,  Alumina  ; 
.'')rd;  Carbonate  of  lime;  3th,  Silica.  The  moie 
soil  is  pulverized,  the  more  perfect  is  its  capacity 
for  absorption,  and  the  greater  too  its  power  of 
cnpillary  attraction.  Yet  earths  having  in  their 
se[)arate  state  the  greatest  power  for  absorption, 
have  those  powers  increased  by  mixture  with 
other  earths  having  less  capacity  for  water.  The 
stiff  clays  do  not  readily  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Such  soils  when  indurated  by  drought  are 
almost  as  unproductive  as  sand,  and  are  much 
sooner  dried  up  than  loam  ;  which  being  a  mix- 
ture of  the  separate  earths  possesses  the  quality  of 
I'etaining  moisture  the  longest,  and  transmitting 
it  the  most  regularly  to  the  roots  of  plants.  400 
grains  of  earth  dried  as  far  as  sun  and  air  will  do 
it  will,  if  composed  of  aluminous  and  vegetable 
substances  iti  the  greatest  state  of  absorbency, 
lose  an  eighth  of  its  weight  by  being  placed  in  a 
porcelain  bnsin  over  an  argand  lamp;  but  sand, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  will  lose  but  from 
10  to  20  grains.  I  have  great  doubt  whether  the 
practice  of  gathering  stones  is  wise,  for  they  are 
often  highly  absorbent  and  increase  fertility.  Pure 
silica  will  imbibe  scarce  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  wafer;  lime  will  take  up  its  own  weight;  and 
alumina  2^  times  its  own  weight.  Silica  will  al- 
low moisture  to  evaporate  twice  as  soon  as  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  five  times  as  soon  as  alumina. 
The  addition,  therefore,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
alumina,  never  fails  to  increase  the  fertility  of  si- 
liceous or  sandj'  soils.  The  importance  of  mois- 
ture to  promote  decomposition  and  digestion  is 
well  known  to  us  ;  in  fact,  neither  of  those  opera- 
tions can  go  on  without  it.  There  is  another  es- 
sential, too,  in  the  operations  of  nature  in  pro- 
ducing health  and  vigour  in  plants,  and  tliat  is — 
solar  heat.  'Ibis  heat  has  from  certain  causes 
much  more  effect  upon  laiul  of  one  colour  than 
upon  land  of  another.  Some  experiments  made 
so'ne  years  ago  make  it  evident  that  black,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  not  reflecting  or  turning  back  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  absorbs  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
much  more  than  white,  which  reflects  those 
rays.  A  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  of  different 
colours  varying  by  shades  from  white  to  black, 
were  placed  upon  the  snow  where  the  sun 
was  shining,  and  after  being  permitted  to  re- 
main there  some  time,  they  were  examined,  and 
it  was  found  that  while  the  white  lay  upon  the 
surface,  the  black  had  sunk  considerably  below  it 
in  consequence  of  its  having  absorbed  the  heat  ; 
and  that  tlie  darker  was  the  colour  of  the  cloth  the 
greater  the  depth  to  which  it  had  sunk.    So  in 
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soils,  \VG  find  white  clay  heated  with  difficulty,  and 
l)eing  usually  very  moist,  it  retains  heat  by  a  very 
little  time,  while  chalk,  being  drier,  retains  heat 
somewhat  longer.  Black  soil  containing  much 
vegetable  matter,  is  the  soonest  heated  by  sun  and 
air.  Pxich  black  mould,  containing  a  quarter  of 
vegetable  matter,  had  its  temperature  increased 
from  G5°  to  88°  by  sunshine,  whilst  chalk  under 
the  same  circumstances  was  only  raised  to  ()9''. 
Both  removed  into  the  shade  at  62°,  the  first  lost 
U>°,  and  the  chalk  4".  Brown  fertile  soil  and  cold 
barren  clay  ench  artificially  heated  to  88"  and 
well  dried,  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  55", 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  former  lost  9",  the  clay  6'^. 
An  equal  portion  of  the  clay  containing  moisture, 
after  being  heated  to  SS'^,  was  exposed  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  55'\  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  had  sunk  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Stift' 
clay  which  takes  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  mois- 
ture when  poured  upon  it,  is  not  tlie  soil  which 
absorbs  most  from  the  atmosphere  ;  it  cakes 
and  presents  only  a  small  surface,  and  vegetation 
is  almost  always  burnt  up  upon  it,  as  soon  as 
upon  sand-  To  ameliorate  bad  soils  much  may  be 
done  by  the  admixture  of  the  deficient  earths",  by 
putting  marl  on  sands,  and  lime  and  gravel  on 
clays.  To  give  an  instance  under  my  own  ma- 
nagement, I  may  state  that  I  took  into  my  own 
hands  a  small  field  that  was  almost  useless  to  the 
tenant;  in  fact,  it  produced  about  three  sacks  of 
wheat  to  the  acie.  It  had,  a  year  or  two  before, 
failed  with  clover  and  was  broken  up  for  peas, 
and  produced  a  wretched  crop.  1  fallowed  the 
wheat  stubble,  for  there  was  plenty  of  couch- 
grass,  if  of  nothing  else,  but  I  succeeded  in  killing 
it,  and  gave  the  land  a  dressing  of  lime  of  25 
quarters  to  the  acre,  and  after  it  had  been  ulti- 
mately spread,  I  jdoughed  it  in.  In  the  spring  I 
gave  it  a  second  dressing  of  25  quarters  to  the 
acre  and  sowed  it  with  barley,  except  half  an  acre, 
which  I  had  previously  sown  with  Talavera  wheat. 
I  did  not  spread  a  forkful  of  manure,  and  my  half- 
acre  of  wheat  gave  me  three  sacks,  or  double  its 
former  produce,  and  my  crop  of  barley  was  4:^ 
quarters  per  acre.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Sinclair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  tried  the  i)roduc- 
tive  powers  of  a  variety  of  soils,  and  found  that 
after  alluvial  soil,  clay  loam  was  the  most  durable 
in  fertility,  and  that  sands,  although  very  grateful 
for  a  bountiful  dressing  of  manure,  were  soon  as 
hungry  as  ever,  and  quite  unfit  for  permanent 
pasture.  In  an  experiment,  too,  that  he  maile  in 
thebreaking-up  ofa  goodsoil  with  five  exhausting 
and  successive  crops,  he  demonstrated  that  ma- 
nure must  not  only  exist  in  the  soil  to  afford  nutri- 
ment to  the  young  plant,  but  that  it  must  also  be 
in  an  active  state  of  decomposition.  (Mr.  Wilde 
then  related  the  experiments.)  It  appears  that  by 
analysis  of  the  soil  before  and  after  the  exhausting 
experiment  with  oats,  potatoes,  wheat  and  car- 
rots, the  following  materials  existed  in  it : 
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In  this  calculation,  however,  the  sod  is  not  re- 
corded, although  it  was  consumed,  though  even 
taking  it  into  consideration  the  vegetable  matter 
used  up  was  comparntively  small.  (The  last 
crop  of  wheat  was  very  inferior.)  After  this  Mr. 
Sinclair  thought  he  would  go  on,  and  try  vi'hethcr 
it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  good  pasture  without 
any  diminution  in  the  cropping.  He  sowed  the 
various  grasses  suitable  to  the  soil,  put  in  some 
manure,  and  before  the  winter  came  on  he 
dressed  the  top  with  more  manure,  and  after- 
wards dressed  it  with  more,  and  found  his  crops 
to  exceed  his  expectations  ;  and  going  on  in  the 
same  manner  he  found  his  produce  to  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  '1  he  most  valuable 
manure  is  unquestionably  that  from  the  yard,  and 
it  is  most  melancholy  to  seo  with  what  prodigality  it 
is  used.  It  is  frequently  laid  in  a  heap  and  allowed 
to  rot,  until  its  bulk  is  reduced  nearly  one  half, 
and  its  vegetative  properties  in  even  greater  pro- 
l»ortion.  J  he  gases  and  the  liquid  which  e?ca])e 
in  fermentation,  are  discovered  by  chemical  expe- 
riments and  practical  application,  to  be  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  heap.  The  woody  princi- 
ple and  ainmonia  are  dispersed  to  the  wind,  or 
lost  in  an  acetate  that  sours  the  herbage.  Am- 
monia was  first  discovered  in  a  fossil  state,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  teaiplc  of  Jupiter  Ania- 
non  (hence  its  name  ;)  and  it  was  supposed  to 
spring  from  the  excrements  of  the  camels  assem- 
bled there.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  animal 
substances.  Sir  H.  Davy  placed  in  a  retort  a 
quantity  of  cot  manure,  «ilh  a  receiver  fitted  to 
collect  the  product.  In  three  days  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gaseous  fluid  was  collected,  as  well  as 
a  saline  liquid  principally  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  retort  was  on  another  occasion 
similarly  filled,  and  the  neck  of  it  introduced  to 
the  roots  of  grasses,  on  which  in  less  than  a  week 
the  fluid  had  a  very  remarkable  eficct  in  forwarding 
their  growth  ;  and  this  is  the  very  matter  which 
the  practice  of  fermenting  dung  causes  to  be  lost. 
It  will  be  asked  "  Then  should  no  lermentation 
be  permitted  ?"  Opinion  upon  that  point  is  di- 
vided, but  tiie  judgment  of  all  scientific  men  de- 
clare it  should  only  be  incipient,  some  say  it  is 
necessary.  Sir  II.  Davy  states,  that  fresh  mar.ure  is 
only  too  concentrated,  and  tliat  it  should  be  reduced, 
and  fortifies  his  opinion  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. He  took  a  soli:tion  of  sugar,  mucilage, 
jelly,  and  tannin  principle,  the  essence  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  found  that  they  would  not  support 
vegetation  until  fermented,  after  which  they  did. 
But  lie  afterwards  found  that  the  deleterious  effects 
of  those  substances  arose  from  the  too  great  con- 
centration of  their  powers,  and  thought  that  pro- 
bably the  organs  of  the  [)l[ints,  which  are  so  small 
as  to  be  only  discernible  witli  the  aid  of  a  very 
powerful  microscopic  medium,  were  clogged  up 
with  solid  matter ;  so  he  reduced  tlie  solution,  and 
then  the  plants  of  mint  grew  luxuriantly  in  all, 
but  best  in  the  astringent  matter.  He  watered 
some  spots  in  the  garden  with  these  solutions,  and 
another  spot  with  common  water.  Those  watered 
by  jelly,  sugar,  and  mucilage,  grew  most  vigo- 
rously ;  and  those  watered  by  tannin  princii)le  bet- 
ter than  common  water.  Besides  the  loss  of  the 
gaseous  matter  in  fermentation,  the  loss  of  heat,  a 
material  object  to  tiic  young  plant,  is  considerable. 
The  late  Lord  Leicester  abandoned  tiio  system  of 
fermenting  dung  before  its  ai)plication,  and  he 
found  his  crops  unabated,  and  his  manure  go 
twice  as  far.    Sir  H.  Davy  u^ed  solution  of  super- 
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carbonate,  sulphate  acetate,  nitrate  and  muriate  of 
potassa,  sulphate  of  soda  nitrati,  muriate  and  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  on  grass  twice  a  weelf — and  in  ail 
cases  where  the  weight  of  salt  equalled  1-oOth 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  water,  the  effects 
were  injurious;  but  least  so  in  carbonate  sul- 
phate and  uitrate  of  ammonia.  ^Vhen  the 
quantits'  was  1.300  the  effects  were  different. 
The  plants  watered  with  the  solution  of  sulphates 
grew  in  the  same  manner  as  similar  plants  wa- 
tered with  rain  water.  Those  acted  on  by  nitrate, 
acetate,  and  super-carbonate  of  potassa,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  grew  riither  better;  and  those 
watered  with  the  solu;ion  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia grew  most  luxuriantly.  With  what  care, 
then,  should  our  farm-yard  manure  be  expended 
to  produce  the  most  extensive  good  !  (Mr.  Wilde 
then  made  several  remarks  concerning  the  ridg- 
ing system,  and  the  advantage  of  covering  the  ma- 
nure as  soon  as  laid  upon  the  land,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  itsammoniacal  gas  ;  and  re- 
lated an  instance  in  point. ^  Night  soil  (he  con- 
tinued) is  a  pov/erful  manure,  and  supi)!ies  an 
abundance  of  food  for  plants.  It  migiit,  by  a 
mixture  of  lime,  be  deprived  of  its  disagreeable 
odour, and  then  bepulverizedaiid  used  as  rape  cake, 
i'he  Chinese,  who  have  more  practical  knowledge 
of  manures,  and  their  application,  than  anv  other 
people,  mix  their  night  soil  with  one-third  its 
weight  of  marl,  and  then  make  it  into  cakes, 
which  they  dry  in  the  sun  ;  after  which  it  becomes 
a  common  article  of  commerce.  Soot  is  an  excel- 
lent dressing  for  land,  either  on  common  grass, 
and  owes  its  chief  excellency  to  its  carbon  and 
amraoniacal  salts.  Its  colour  also  may  do  some- 
thing towards  warming  the  ground.  The  liquor 
flowing  from  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  pre- 
paration of  inflammable  gas,  contains  acetate  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  both  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  yard-manure.  Gypsum  pulverized 
without  burning,  may  be  usefully  employed  for 
the  production  of  sainfoin  and  clover.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  farmer  is  disappointed 
of  his  crop  of  these  grasses  by  their  coming,  as  he 
says,  too  often.  From  what  cause  can  this  arise 
but  from  a  deficiency  of  the  matter  in  the  ground, 
found  by  analysis  to  exist  in  these  planis,  namely, 
sulphate  of  lirne  ?  and  this  is  but  another  word 
for  gypsum.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  slightly 
burne.l,  would  be  a  useful  top  dressing  for 
turnips;  turnips  are  partly  composed  of  it. 
Lime  in  another  shape,  and  combined  with  an 
acid  we  find  in  the  bones  of  animals,  an  I  when 
they  are  crushed  arc  found  to  he  an  excellent  ma- 
nure on  soils  fitted  for  their  digestion  ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  they  contain  a 
quantity  of  gluten,  and  both  tliese  mateiials  are 
discovered  iu  the  most  valuable  of  our  productions. 
The  common  practice  is,  to  use  bones  on  sand 
and  gravel  for  turnips,  and  then,  in  thef)ur  course 
system,  there  is  a  crop  f.f  wheat.  It  is  jirohable 
that  the  success  with  which  this  is  pursued,  is 
owing  partly  to  a  portion  of  the  bones  being  un- 
consumed  by  the  previous  courses.  On  such 
lands  bones  have  been  used  wi!h  the  best  effects. 
I  know  a  farm  of  800  acres,  that  before  this  bone 
manure  wns  a<lopted,  exhibited  a  miserable 
stack-yard,  which  when  I  saw  it  afterwards,  had 
the  apijcarance  of  a  respectable  village  of  cottages. 
Chiy  has  a  w'eaker  digestion,  and  cannot,  I  fear, 
man;ige  hones,  at  least  1  have  not  heard  of  such 
good  effects  from  their  application  to  such  soils  ; 
hut  I  would  recommend  the  farmer  not  to  be  dis- 


couraged by  unfavourable  reports,  but  upon  a 
small  scale  to  make  a  trial  themselves.  A  farmer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  objected  to  the 
ridging  system  for  turnips  ;  and  to  the  entreaties 
that  were  used  by  his  landlord  to  adopt  that  sys- 
tem, he  would  always  find  some  "  wise  saws  and 
modern  instances"  to  justify  his  adherence  to  the 
ohl  plan.  At  length  he  tried  it.  I  believe  that 
the  landlord  bought  the  implements  necessary, 
and  promised  to  make  good  any  loss  the  farmer 
should  sustain  in  the  exjjeriment.  But  instead  of 
the  crops  failing,  it  proved  a  most  successful  one, 
and  the  tenant  was  honest  enough  to  pay  for  the 
instruments.  (Laughter.)  Common  salt  cniers 
into  the  composition  of  grasses,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, a  dressing  in  spring  has  proved  of  advan- 
tage to  wheat  crops,  in  giving  them  great  strength 
in  a  sandy  soil;  and  1  should  imagine  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  in  attracting  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  Nitrate  of  soda  I  have  known  nsed 
with  the  best  effects.  This  spring  I  saw  it  applied 
to  barley,  where  turnips  had  been  standing  till  the 
end  of  March,  and  there  was  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
crop.  About  Ij  cwt.  per  acre  is  the  quantity  used. 
Nitrate  of  potassa  (or  saltpetre)  would  no  doubt 
be  found  an  tsseful  application  to  grain  crops, 
were  it  not  so  costly.  It  is  deserving  of  consi- 
deration, however,  whether  a  solution  of  this  ma- 
terial would  not  be  a  Ivantageously  employed  in 
dressing  the  seed.  It  is  important  that  manure 
should  be  kept  from  excessive  fermentation,  and 
for  this  reason  should  be  kept  from  the  sun  and 
air.  The  heap  should  be  placed  in  the  shade, and 
covered  with  soil  ;  a  bank  to  secure  the  drainings 
of  the  yard  wotild  be  found  useful,  for  the  urine 
of  stock  foriiis  a  most  powerful  manure  :  it  con- 
tains, in  fact,  the  whole  elements  of  vegetation  in 
a  state  of  solution.  Putrid  urine  is  less  active  than 
fresh,  but  still  even  it  abounds  in  ammoniacal 
salts.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  spread  lime 
and  yard-manure  so  quickly  in  succession,  as  is  the 
practice  with  some  persons.  The  lime  promoteg 
a  too  rapid  decomposition  when  used  alone,  but 
when  mixed  with  tanner's  spent  bark,  brings  that 
inert  matter  into  a  valuable  compost.  Weeds  and 
couch  grass  gaihered  and  mixed  with  lime,  before 
it  is  slacked,  would  be  a  much  more  judicious 
practice  of  gotiiiig  rid  of  them,  than  by  burning, 
i'he  asiics,  certainly,  are  valuable,  b(it  the  vegeta- 
ble matter  collected  and  pulverised  in  the  manner 
I  have  described,  would  be  much  more  useful  to 
the  soil.  By  covering  dead  animals,  such  as  horses, 
dogs,  &e.,  with  four  or  five  limes  their  bulk  of  soil, 
and  one  j)art  of  lime,  and  permitting  them  to  re- 
main for  a  few  months,  their  soluble  matter  wouM 
impregnate  the  soil,  and  render  it  a  valuahic  ma- 
nure. Guano  was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1805,  and  the  next  year  was  analysed  by  some 
gentlemen,  who  found  it  to  contain  a  fourth  part  of 
its  weight  in  uric  acid,  saturated  with  ammonia  of 
potassa;  some  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the 
same  bases,  and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quanti- 
ties of  suljjhaie  and  muriate  of  potr.ssa  ;  a  little 
faulty  niatter  sand— this,  like  pigeon  manure,  is  al- 
lowed to  produce  a  powerful  but  transient  effect. 
If  the  scouring  of  ditches  and  scrapings  of  rnads 
were  got  in  a  heap,  and  mixed  with  caustic  lime, 
they  would  be  valuable  as  manure.  Hor-e-dung 
in  the  pastures  generally  loses  nearly  the  whole  of 
its  value  from  the  quickness  with  which  itsammo- 
niacal properties  evaporate,  as  well  as  its  mois- 
ture.    If  it  were  collected  by  a  child  at  Is.  6d.  per 
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week,  and  made  into  a  compost  with  soil,  it  would 
be  a  gain  to  the  farmer.  (Mr.  Wilde  tbcn  made  a 
remark  that  the  person  who  suffers  weeds  to  re- 
main upon  his  land  until  they  shed  their  seeds,  is 
not  only  hostile  to  his  own  interest,  but  to  that 
of  his  neighbour  and  the  public;  and  concluded 
his  able  and  scientific  address  by  apologising  for 
rising  before  so  many  practical  men,  and  affirming 
that  nothing  but  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture and  their  wishes  should  have  caused  him 
to  do  so.  He  then  sat  down  amidst  a  round  of 
applause.) 

Mr.  Stokus,  of  Kingston,  next  rose.  He  snid 
he  considered  the  subject  before  them  one  of  the 
most  important  they  could  take  in  hand  at  these 
meetings.  In  delivering  his  opinion  upon  the 
matter,  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  farm- 
yard manure,  for  to  that  he  was  most  used,  and, 
of  course,  knew  themost  about  it.  In  agriculture, 
the  first  thing  was  to  make  manures  good,  for 
what  could  be  the  use  of  consuming  straw  without 
anything  else  with  it  ?  With  regard  to  the  fer- 
mentation of  manures,  he  took  some  credit  to 
himself;  for  he  had  never  made  up  a  dung-heap  in 
a  field  these  twenty  years.  He  believed  that  a  tank 
was  very  useful  for  the  collection  of  the  liquid  ma- 
nure. Manures  of  this  kind  he  had  spread  upon 
a  i)asture  as  a  top-dressing,  but  found  it  did  not 
answer  to  his  wish  ;  but,  if  poured  upon  a  large 
heap  of  soil,  it  would  make  good  top-dressing. 
He  did  not  know  what  other  observation  he  ought 
to  make,  and  he  hoped  others  would  come  forward 
and  state  a  little  of  their  experience. 

Mr.  KiLBV,  of  Queniborough,  said  he  fflt  some 
difficulty  in  siiying  anything,  for  he  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly puzzled  in  the  management  of  his  ma- 
nure, and  could  arrive  at  no  practical  conclusions 
as  to  the  management.  He  had  felt  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  Mr.  Wilde's  address.  There  was 
one  point,  in  particular,  struck  him,  and  that  was 
concerning  the  liquid  manure.  In  his  own  village 
there  were  no  less  than  five  or  six  instances  in 
which  the  liquid  was  not  preserved,  but  channels 
were  actually  made  for  it  to  run  out  into  the 
street.  He  was  quite  of  ojjinion  that  the  liquid 
was  the  best  of  the  manure;  and  all  chemists 
agreed  in  the  opinion  as  to  the  strength  of  the  urine 
of  animals.  He  thought,  with  the  two  former 
speakers,  that  the  vital  ])rinciple  of  manure  was 
lost  by  letting  it  lie  too  long,  or  by  stirring  it  too 
much,  and  causing  it  to  lose  its  best  gases.  He 
believed  that  if  manure  generally  was  used  in  a 
greener  state,  and  covered  up  sooner,  great  ad- 
vantage must  arise  from  the  i)ractice.  Some  be- 
lieved that  it  was  better  to  let  it  lie  on  the  surface, 
but,  from  his  experience,  that  argument  was  falla- 
cious. There  was  no  way  so  effectual  as  the  ridg- 
ing system,  and  that  was  much  neglected.  Every 
summer  fallow  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  he  ridged 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  tiie  ridges  ought 
to  be  stirred  backwards  and  forwards,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  horse-hoe  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
These  ridges  let  the  atmosphere  penetrate  the 
earth,  and  rendered  it  friable  and  fit  to  work.  He 
thought  manure  ought  to  be  ap[)lied  before  it  got 
into  such  a  state  as  to  allow  of  its  being  cut  with 
a  spade.  He  was  sorry  he  understood  so  little  of 
the  matter,  but  he  was  no  chemist,  and  could 
hardly  see  how  a  fanner  could  be,  and  mind  his 
farm.  He  certainly  would  saj*,  thatthe  subject  of 
agricultural  chemistry  had  been  neglected  since  the 
time  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  wrote  thirty  years  ago  ; 
for  since  then  nothing  new  had  been  discovered 


worth  mentioning.  He  did  think  they  had  a  little 
to  complain  of  on  that  score  ;  and  then,  the  works 
of  chemists  were  so  obscured  with  hard  words,  that 
common  men,  who  had  not  studied  such  subjects, 
could  not  understand  them.  It  certainly  was  very 
good  of  those  gentlemen  to  write  their  books,  and 
make  experiments,  and  labour  to  improve  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  but,  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
their  works,  there  was  scarcely  anything  he  could 
apply  to  the  management  of  his  farm.  He  wished 
heartily  that  they  would  try  to  simplify  themselves 
a  little.  As  to  the  escape  of  all  those  gasses,  he 
believed  that  it  was  really  a  great  national  calamity. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  a  wish  that  others 
would  get  up  and  give  their  experience  upon  the 
subject,  as  he  desired  information. 

Mr.  "WiLUF,  rose  to  make  an  observation  or  two 
concerning  the  little  assistance  Mr.  Kilby  thought 
they  could  borrow  from  the  chemists.  The  terms 
used  in  chemistry  were  peculiar  to  the  science,  and 
were  in  some  measure  necessary.  Mr.  Wilde  then 
went  on,  at  some  length,  to  shew  that  many  of  Sir 
H.  Davy's  experiments  might  easily  be  understood 
as  far  as  was  necessary  for  their  practical  applica- 
tion in  husbandry.  For  instance,  the  application 
of  the  ammoniacal  gases,  that  every  jjcrson  can 
detect  with  his  nose,  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses 
with  good  effect,  was  a  proof  that  those  gases 
were  important  articles  in  agriculture,  and  ought 
not,  if  possible,  to  be  wasted  by  dissipation  in  the 
atmospberc. 

Mr.  Kilby  said  he  alluded  more  particularly  to 
what  had  been  done  since  the  time  of  Sir  II.  Davy. 
There  was  nothing  scarce!) . 

Mv.  WiLDK  :  Too  little;  I  am  sorry  there  has 
been  no  more.  jMy  knowledge  upon  these  sub- 
jects is  chiefly  from  books,  and  is  of  the  most  ge- 
neral and  most  popular  kind. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Bradmore,  said  he  was  a  man 
of  very  Utile  science,  but  his  strong  land  farm  had 
given  him  a  good  deal  of  practice  (Lftu^Z(/er.^  He 
liked  his  manurenot  fermented,  but  fiesh  and  well 
made.  In  pre])aring  a  field  for  turnips,  some  ma- 
nure was  carried  into  it  and  laid  in  a  heap  for  a 
fortnight,  but  not  quite  enough  for  the  whole  field. 
The  rest  was  spread  with  fresh  manure.  The  tur- 
nips came  up,  and  those  fifteen  rows  that  had  the 
fresh  manure  were  thicker,  and  the  turnips  heavier. 
When  he  had  been  talking  to  some  persons  about 
turned  manures,  they  said  they  never  got  a  weed 
after  them.  He  told  them  that  they  did  not  get 
much  out  of  it  at  all  {Lattffhler.}  He  believed 
that  turned  manure  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  char 
that  was  almost  insoluble  in  water.  Some  said 
that  it  sooner  got  to  the  young  plants,  but  how 
that  could  take  place  he  could  not  tell,  as  he 
thought  its  insolubility  would  have  a  contrary 
effect.  He  believed  manure  should  be  applied  for 
turnips  as  soon  as  the  land  was  clear.  He  had 
tried  manure  in  ridges  by  the  side  of  manure 
spread  all  over  the  ground,  and  ridged  at  last,  and 
both  had  been  equally  vigorous  and  fruitful.  By 
turning  the  earth  about  they  destroyed  the  weeds 
and  insects  in  the  manure.  He  generally  applied 
his  manure  on  the  strong  laud  in  a  long  shape,  and 
ploughed  it  in  the  second  time  of  ploughing.  They 
had  ploughed  it  in  sometimes  immediately,  and 
hail  sometimes  let  it  lie  for  a  week,  and  had 
found  no  jjerceptible  difference  in  the  crops.  This 
was  upon  dead  fallows.  lie  should,  however, 
])refer  ploughing  it  in  immediately,  not  so  much 
because  of  the  gasses,  but  because  of  the  humidity. 
He  bad  been  very  careful  not  to  travel  out  of  his 
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own  knowledge  of  facts.  He  came  on  purpose  to 
gain  instruction  upon  the  subject,  und  wished  others 
to  come  forward  and  state  their  knowledge  of  fucts, 
or  relate  something,  even  were  it  but  one  fact. 

Mr.  KiLBV,  alluding  to  the  assertion  of  the  pre- 
ceding speaker,  concerning  turned  manure  being 
reduced  to  char,  or  charcoal,  said  that  churcoal 
contained  carbon,  a  most  nutritive  property  in  ma- 
nure. 

Mr.  Wilde  said  that  some  soils  were  almost  all 
carbon.  The  absorbents  of  plants  required,  in 
consequence  of  their  minuteness,  that  their  food 
should  be  in  an  aqueous  slate. 

Mr.  Walker  :  That  is  the  reason,  J  say,  that 
carbon  is  of  no  use — because  it  is  insoluble. 

Mr.  Wilde  :  The  earthy  matter  that  goes  to  the 
formation  of  a  blade  of  wheat,  orthestrasv,  is  only 
one-fiftieth  part  of  the  whole.  TLe  rest  is  all  a  ga- 
seous substance. 

The  health  of  the  Vice-Chairman  having  been 
given  by  Mr.  Kilby,  that  gentleman  rose  and  re- 
turned thanks.  He  then  went  into  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  said  that  tlie  land  upon 
which  he  grew  turnips  was  poor  sand,  and  before 
the  inclosure  of  the  lordship,  was  a  piece  grazed 
only  by  rabbits  ;  now  they  had  very  fair  crops  of 
turnips  from  it.  Since  he  could  recollect,  their 
crops  had  failed,  but  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  they  had  adopted  the  ridging  system,  and 
their  crops  never  failed.  They  applied  the  manure 
in  its  freshest  state,  and  it  was  deposited  upon  the 
ground  immediately  before  it  was  used.  With 
respect  to  the  liquid  manure,  he  felt  under  consi- 
derable difficulty.  He  was  aware  it  was  a  power- 
ful manure,  but  it  was  one  that  required  consider- 
able care  in  its  application.  He  should  state  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  difterentheights  of  build- 
ings and  out-houses,  they  had  suflered  the  rain 
water  to  mix  with  the  manure,  and,  he  supposed, 
injured  it.  He  would  ask  what  was  the  best  plan 
for  preserving  this  manure  in  a  pure  state,  and  for 
managing  it  properly  ?  He  should  be  glad  if  any 
gentleman  would  express  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject.  He  had  found  salt  a  beneficial  dressing 
upon  sand  land.  The  first  time  they  applied  salt, 
it  was  to  some  wheat  sown  broad-cast.  They  used 
as  much  salt  as  would  do  about  half  the  field. 
There  was  no  apparent  difli'erence  during  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  but  it  was  a  very  dry  season, 
and  when  the  men  came  to  cut  the  corn,  although 
they  did  not  know  about  the  salt  being  applied, 
they  remarked,  all  of  Jhem  in  turn,  consider- 
able change  for  the  better  v>ben  they  arrived  at  a 
certain  [>lace;  and  on  his  making  an  examination, 
he  found  a  piece  of  wood  he  had  stuck  in  for  a 
marli  of  the  distance  the  salt  extended.  The  rain 
came  on  soon  afterwards,  and  prevented  them 
from  learning  whether  there  was  any  difference 
iutbe  yield.  They  had  always  used  salt  since,  and 
had  found  the  yield  much  more  per  acre.  They 
tried  soot,  and  found  that  it  strengthened  the  straw 
considerably,  but  it  was  more  inclined  to  mildew, 
and  the  corn  was  flinty;  and  besides  this,  they  did 
not  find  the  acreable  produce  at  all  increased  by  it. 
Mr.  Buckley,  of  Normanton  Hill,  regretted  that 
he  had  not  been  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
discussion,  because  he  could  not,  for  that  reason, 
take  much  part  in  it.  He  used  his  manure  in  a 
green  state,  but  after  it  had  been  trodden  down 
by  cattle.  He  did  not  advocate  the  practice  of 
heaping  it.  As  regarded  small  manures,  he  thought 

they  were  strong   stimidants,  but  did  not  bring 
sufficient  substance  to  the  land.    Where  soot  had 


not  been  used  extensively,  it  was  very  valuable  as 
a  stimulant,  particularly  on  light  lands  ;  but  on 
stiff  cold  lands  it  did  not  answer  so  well.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of  his  friend 
Ml".  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Stevenson  acknowledged  the  toast,  an 
stated  his  opinion  that  much  was  lost  in  manuie 
by  the  evaporation  of  its  gases.  He  thought  the 
farmer  ought  to  plough  in  his  manure  directly 
after  it  had  been  spread  upon  the  land.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  of  much  importance,  and  deserved 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  farmer  ;  for  if  the 
loss  of  the  gases  could  but  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained, it  would  be  found  very  great.  He  had  expe- 
rienced great  advantage  in  using  salt  as  a  dressing 
for  wheat,  and,  indeed,  it  was  useful  upon  any 
land,  from  white  sand  to  strong  clay.  He  believed 
that  it  increased  the  yield  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burroughs,  of  East  Leake,  rose  to 
relate  an  experiment  he  had  made.  He  gathered 
the  stones  from  a  field,  with  the  exception  of  three 
lands,  and  removed  them.  The  stones  from  the 
two  outside  lands  were  then  gathered  and  scat- 
tered upon  the  middle  one,  and  from  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  upon  the  growth  and  yield  of 
the  beans,  with  which  he  cropped  the  field,  he 
believed  he  could  perceive  a  little  difference  in 
favour  of  the  stony  land. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wilde,  and  seconded  by  INIr.  Kilby  :— "That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  farm- 
yard manure  is  generally  used  in  a  state  of  too 
great  decomposition,  and  that  much  loss  is  gene- 
rally sustained  by  the  escape  of  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  manure.''  On  being  put  by  the  Chairman, 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

During  the  meeting,  the  healths  of  the  various 
speakers  and  others  were  given  and  responded  to. 


At  the  Tyneside  Agricultural  Meeting,  Mr. 
•lobling  laid  before  the  company  the  result  of  certain 
experiments  which  he  had  been  trying  with  the  new 
manure,  called  guano: — 

One  acre  of  land,  of  good  quality,  cropped  with  oats, 
was  top-dressed  with  two  bushels  of  sified  house  ashes, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  200lbs.  of  guano,  after  the  oats 
were  well  in  brear,  at  a  cost  of  30s.  The  produce  was 
31  bolls  2  pecks  of  oats,  and  66  s'.ones  of  itrav.r ;  that 
on  the  two  half-acres  adjoining  to  it,  unmaaured,  being 
27  bolU3  pecks,  and  .57  stones  of  straw  ;  leaving- 3  bolls 
3  pecks  of  corn,  and  9  stones  of  straw,  to  set  ag-ainsl  the 
cost  of  manure;  wh.ich  it  was  obvious  it  would  not  meut. 

One  acre  of  inferior  land  was  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  above,  and  produced  15  bulls  of  oats,  whilst 
the  two  adjoining  half-acres  produced  12. 

An  acre  of  land,  cropped  wi  h  wheat,  was  treaied 
in  like  manner,  and  no  perceptible  difference  was  found 
between  it  and  the  two  adjoining  half-acres,  ua- 
manured. 

The  like  quantity  of  guano  and  ashes  was  applied  to 
an  acre  of  land,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  which  was 
afterwards  sown  with  wheat.  'J'hecrop  upon  this  acre 
was  very  perceptibly  lighter  than  that  on  the  two  ad- 
joining iiall-acres,  which  had  been  dressed  with  15 
single-horse  carls  of  farm- yard  manure. 

The  like  quantity  of  ashes  and  guano  was  applied  to 
au  acre  of  land,  which  was  afterwards  sown  with  Swe- 
dish turnips,  'i'he  crop,  up  to  this  time,  had  kept  a- 
head  of  the  two  adjoining  hall-acres,  dressed  with  25 
single-horse  carts  of  farm-yard  manure.  Another  acre 
was  dressed  with  Lwcnly-fuur  bushels  of  ashes  and  200 
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lb.  of  guano,  and  at  the  present  time  was  superior  to 
the  first.  'Jhe  like  experiments  were  tried  on  white 
turnips,  with  a  like  iciult, 

lOOlb.  of  ^uano  was  added  to  a  manuring  of  10  single- 
horse  carls  of  rough  farm-yard  dung  per  acre ;  iind  the 
crop  on  this  acre,  in  white  turnips,  wiis  at  this  lime  by 
ar  the  best  of  all  that  had  been  experimented  upon. 

'J'he  result  of  these  experiments  (said  Mr.  Jobling) 
seemed  to  be,  that  for  wheat,  guano  was  of  little  or 
no  use;  for  oata,  of  not  sufficient  value  to  repay  the 
cost  of  it;  but  for  turnips,  it  was  a  very  valuable 
manure,  and  most  so  when  combined  with  rough 
farm-yard  dung.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jobling  men- 
tioned the  result  of  an  experinjeat  in  reaping.  '!  wo 
adjoining-  acres  of  barley,  as  nearly  equal  in  produce 
as  could  be  selected,  wereroaped,  one  with  the  hook, 
the  other  with  the  small  scythe.  The  produce  was 
as  under : — 

On  that  cut  by  the  scythe,  60  stook*,  weighing  6,240lbs 
hook,  43  stook;,  weighing  5,762!bs 

In  favour  of  the  scythe 478lbs. 

Which,  at  2081bs.  (o  the  thrave,  would  give  more 
than  four  thraves  to  the  acre,  or  nearly  one-fifth 
more  straw  than  the  hook.  'J'he  cost  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses was  equal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOLM  CUL- 
TRAM  AND  DISTRICT  FAR- 
MERS'  CLUB, 

Since  its  Formation  in  January,    184:2. 

At  the  January  meeting  the  evening  was  spent 
in  preparing  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  guidance 
of  our  society. 

February  2. 

This  evening  we  had  our  first  meeting  for  dis- 
cussion, the  subject  being  the  most  economical 
and  eft'ectual  method  of  under-draining,  intro- 
duced by  our  vice-president,  Mr.  Grainger,  who 
read  to  the  club  several  very  able  quotations 
from  periodicals,  &c.,  on  the  subject.  He  then 
gave  his  own  views  and  experience  upon  it,  which 
certainly  were  highly  praiseworthy,  and  such  as 
no  practical  under-drainer  need  fear  to  carry  into 
effect. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  our  members  were 
this  evening  put  out  a  little,  owing  to  the  idea  of 
rising  to  address  an  audience  ;  but  long  l)cfore  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate,  which  was  long  and  ani- 
mated, it  wore  off,  and  I  am  now  happy  to  add, 
has  not  since  made  its  appearance. 

Several  members  detailed  in  succession,  in 
plain,  homely,  intelligible,  but  very  likely  un- 
grammatical  language,  their  different  systenis  of 
iinder-draining,  as  followed  on  diflerent  soils 
and  subsoils,  both  with  tile  and  other  materials  ; 
and  finally  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
viz. :  — 

1st,  On  clay  soils,  tiles,  covered  with  grass  or 
straw  previous  to  refilling  the  drain,  is  considered 
the  best  method  of  under-draining;  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  suffer  as  little  ati  possible  of  the 
clay  to  be  put  into  the  drain  again. 

2nd,  That  on  moss  lands  sods  are  best. 

3rd,  That  on  all  other  soils  except  strong  clay, 
when  tiles  are  used,  they  should  l)e  laid  on  soles 
of  shale  or  wood. 


Makch  2. 

The  subject  this  evening  was  on  the  best  mode 
of  rearing  stock,  and  the  kind  of  stock  most 
adai)ted  to  the  district. 

Much  general  business  was  transacted  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  evening,  respecting  the  sweep- 
stakes we  had  this  day  met  to  decide,  and  in  taking 
the  respective  entries  ;  after  w-hich  the  President, 
who  had  the  introduction  of  the  debate  this  even- 
ing, gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  practical  ac- 
count of  the  method  pursued  by  him  in  rearing 
young  cattle.  First  he  detailed  his  method  of 
rearing  calves  during  the  first  nine  weeks,  which 
he  considered  of  much  importance,  as  after  that 
period  they  are  generally  turned  into  the  field  to 
grass,  where  they  can  in  some  measure  shift  for 
themselves.  His  system  is  to  give  his  keeping  calves 
four  quarts  of  new  milk  per  day  during  the  first 
three  Meeks,  in  three  equal  daily  meals;  for  the 
next  three  weeks  five  quarts  per  day  ;  and  from 
six  to  nine  weeks  six  quarts  per  day  of  half  new 
and  half  skimmed  milk  ;  and  taking  the  value  of 
the  new  milk  at  Id.  per  quart,  and  the  skimmed  at 
id.,  the  cost  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks  is 
11.  3s.  /^d.,  whereas  if  the  calf  had  got  only 
skimmed  milk  during  nine  weeks,  the  cost  would 
have  been  K's.  l^d.,  only  10s.  Gd.  less  than  feed- 
ing with  new  milk.  He  spoke,  of  course,  as  a 
breeder  of  black  stock,  and  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  for  short-horns — 
say  one-tbird.  With  regard  to  the  kind  of  cattle 
most  adapted  to  the  district,  Mr.  Rigg  contended 
strongly  for  the  Galloway  breed,  providing  the 
breeder  did  not  breed  for  feeding  out.  Some  of 
our  members  contended  that  short-horns  were 
best,  and  also  easiest  maintained  ;  and  one  mem- 
ber preferred  a  cross  between  the  short -horn  and 
West  Highlander. 

At  the  conclusion  the  resolution  passed  was  : — 

That  Galloway  cattle  are  most  suitable  for  the 
district. 

No  other  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote. 

ArRiL  6. 

The  varieties  of  spring  corn,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  preparing  land  for  the  same. 

This  subject  was  not  expected  to  produce  much 
discussion,  but  the  introducer  managed  to  get  up 
so  many  systems,  and  divide  the  subject  into  so 
many  kinds,  that  tlie  debate  was  very  long,  and 
many  very  interesting  details  were  communicated. 
The  resolutions  adopted  were  as  under  : — 

1st.  On  the  varieties  of  oats  as  adapted  to  par- 
ticular soils  and  climate — ist,  on  strong  clay  or 
heavy  soils,  common  oats  best ;  2nd,  on  moss 
lands,  potato  oats  best;  ord,  on  fine  free  soils, 
Hopetoun  ditto  best,  with  the  exception  of  some 
particidar  rich  patches  of  land,  where  potato  oats 
was  considered  best. 

2nd.  Varieties  of  barley  as  above— 1st,  that  the 
common  bailey  of  the  district  is  better  than  Che- 
valier. 

3rd.  On  preparing  land  for  oats — l.'st,  light 
ploughing  is  best  for  lea  ground  ;  'ind,  that  early 
spring  ploughing  is  better  than  late. 

4th.  Preparing-  for  barley— 3rd,  that  the  best 
method  of  preparing  land  for  barley  is  by  turnips, 
either  eaten  off  or  drawn,  and  that  the  land  should 
have  two  harrows  after  ;  lastly,  barley  after  wheat 
is  an  improper  course  in  all  circumstances. 

May  4. 

On  the  best  method  of  preparing  land  and  ma- 
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nure  for  turnips,  sowing  turnips,  and  their  ina- 

nigement  afterwards. 

'J'his  discussion  occupied  about  four  boiirs,  and 
of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  particularize 
it  hero.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have  liberty  to 
publish  our  worthy  president's  method  of  raising 
turnips,  as  detailed  at  our  club  in  May. 

'i'he  resolutions  come  to  on  a  majority  of  votes 
being  taken  (though  some  of  them  were  stifHy  con- 
tested), were  as  follows  :  — 

1st.  Time  of  giving  land  intended  for  turnips  the 
first  furrow — autumn  or  spring;  early  spring  best. 

2nd.  Deep  or  light  ploughing  say  6  in.  deep  or 
i  in.  thin— deep  best. 

3rd.  Manure,  raw  or  fermented — raw  best. 

4th.  Ditto— quantiiy,  twenty-one  horse-loads 
]>er  acre. 

5tb.  Breadth  of  stetch — common  turnip?,  2  ft. 
9  in. ;  and  Swedes  3  ft.,  best. 

6th.  Quantity  of  seed  per  acre— for  Swedes  21b. 

7th.  Ditto,  ditto — common  turnips,  Ijlb. 

8th.  Distance  of  thiur.ing  between  the  plants  — 
common  turnips,  12  in. ;  Swedes,  15  in. 

9th.  Whether  thinning  by  hand  and  then  hoe- 
ing', or  only  hoeing  best — hoeing  only. 

June  1. 

Mr.  lloss,  who  proposed  the  discussion  on  the 
planting  and  culture  of  the  potato,  was  unable  to 
attend,  from  the  eflects  of  an  accident,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  our  president  introduced  the 
subject  in  his  stead.  Much  of  the  discussion  re- 
lated to  the  extensive  failure  of  this  valuable 
plant ;  and,  as  has  generally  been  the  case  since 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  whenever  the 
subject  has  bten  discussed,  many  very  contrary 
opinions  were  advanced.  Over-heating  was  gene- 
rallj'  considered  the  principal  evil,  either  in  the 
hcaj)  or  after  planting.  The  resolutions  agreed  to 
were :  — 

1st.  That  fermented  manure  was  better  than 
rough   strawy  manure  for  potatoes. 

2nd.  That  whole  sets  are  much  better  than  cuts. 

3rd.  That  the  width  of  the  stetch  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  length  and  quantity  of  top. 

4th-  That  18  inches  is  a  proper  distance  for 
whole  sets. 

5lh.  That  it  is  better  to  let  the  potatoes  be 
fully  lipe  before  taking  up. 

July  0'. 

This  evening  our  subject  was  hay  making  in 
its  various  branches,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1st.  That  the  i)roper  time  to  cut  lea  grass  for 
hay  is  when  the  bloom  falls,  and  that  early  cutting 
of  meadow  grass  is  preferable  to  late. 

2nd.  That  lea  grass  should  be  turned,  and  mea- 
dovv  grass  spread,  as  soon  as  dry  on  the  top,  after 
the  lirst  d:iy  from  cutting,  and  put  into  cocks  pro- 
jjortioned  to  its  dryness. 

3rd.  TLat  in  fine  weather  lea  hay  should  be 
carted  without  spreading  out,  but  that  meadow 
hay  should  bo  spread  out  and  re-cocked  in  larger 
cocks,  and  if  the  grass  be  very  succulent,  it  will 
require  spreading  out  a  third  time. 

4th.  That  in  unfavouriibie  seasons  it  is  good  to 
take  oft' the  tops  of  the  haycocks,  remove  the  cocks 
upon  fresh  ground,  and  then  replace  the  tops 
neatly. 

5th.  Salt  at  the  rate  of  141bs,  to  a  ton  of  hay 
is  recommended. 


August  3. 

We  had  hare  or  waste  fallow  for  a  subject,  and 
came  to  the  following  resolutions  -. — 

1st.  That  spring  ploughing  is  best  for  the  first 
furrow. 

2nd.  That  on  free  soils  green  crop  is  preferable 
to  bare  fallow. 

3rd.  That  on  all  occasions  the  local  lands  of 
this  district  ought  to  be  ploughed  twice  across. 

4th.  That  after  twice  ploughing  across,  it  is 
better  to  ridge  up  the  land,  and  split  out  again 
previous  to  the  seed  furrow,  then  to  half-ridge, 
and  gather  two  for  the  seed-furrow. 

Si'.rTEMBER    6- 

The  best  method  of  harvesting  corn  was  brought 
forward,  but,  owing  to  the  forward  season,  the 
harvesting  was  nearly  concluded,  and  with  so  little 
labour  that  the  subject  was  much  less  interesting 
than  it  would  have  been  for  some  years  before. 

The  principal  points  debated  were  the  ies])ective 
merits  of  reaping  with  toothed  sickles  or  hooks, 
and  also  mowing,  and  the  state  with  respect  to 
ripeness  in  which  the  grain  ought  to  be  when  cut. 
The  resolutions  were: — 

1st.  That  wheat  and  oats  should  be  cut  fresh 
rather  than  ri[)e. 

2nd.  That  barley  oight  not  to  be  cut  till  ripe. 

3rd.  That  generally  sickles  are  better  than  either 
liooks  or  scythes. 

4th.  That  the  stacks  should  be  placed  on  pillars 
or  walled  bottoms,  in  preference  to  the  ground. 

OCIOBER    7. 

The  discussion  this  evening  was  on  wheat  sow- 
ing and  jirevention  of  disease.  The  member  who 
introduced  the  subject  quoted  largely  from  peri- 
odicals connected  with  farming,  on  the  soil,  ma- 
nure, time  of  sowing,  and  other  points  of  good 
husbandry  calculated  to  give  some  pretty  strong 
hopes  of  a  good  crop.  He  then  spoke  of  disease, 
and  its  prevention,  and  in  closing  made  some  very 
appropriate  remarks  from  his  own  experience  as 
a  wheat  grower.  The  discussion  was  long  and 
animated,  and  in  conclusion  we  agreed  :  — 

1st.  That  white  wheat  is  best  for  the  finer  soils 
of  the  district,  and  red  or  yellow  wheat  for  poorer 
and  more  sterile  lands. 

2nd.  That  the  time  of  sowing  depends  much 
upon  the  season,  but  say  as  a  general  rule  fallows 
from  October  10  to  2r>,  and  lighter  turnip  soils 
about  the  middle  of  November. 

3rd.  That  the  smut  or  black  head  in  wheat  is 
best  prevented  by  steeping— called  here  brining — 
in  human  urine  stale,  and  drying  afterwards  with 
lime  in  a  caustic  state. 

4th.  That  in  dry  seasons  like  the  present  the 
drill  is  much  better  than  hand  sowing. 


FOREIGN  MEAT,  &c.— American  pigs  are  fed  by 
ranging  in  the  woods  and  eating  acorns,  and,  after- 
wards, ^iih  the  best  of  all  descriptions  of  food  for  fwt- 
teniag.  Indian  corn,  frequeuily  ground  iutomeal.  It  is 
this  description  ol  food  that  cau-es  tlie  pork  to  be  so  fat 
as  it  is,  and  it  is  this  that  induces  the  fine  flavour  which 
is  discoverable  iu  DO  o  her  pork.  A  few  days  since  I 
heard  the  captain  of  a  vessel  say  that  American  pork 
was  too  fat,  and  tliat  it  had  a  peculiar  flavour.  I,  ia 
consequence,  obtained  a  piece  of  Canada  pork  out  of 
a  barrel  belongingto  a  parcel  which  arrived  m  this  port 
six  weeks  since.  I  had  it  boiled,  and  invited  the  cap- 
tain and  some  others  to  examine  the  result.  Without 
one  exception,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  "  the  sweetest, 
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the  best-flavoured  pork  they  had  ever  tasted,''  Now, 
as  this  dejcription  of  pork  has  of  late  been  selling  iu 
Liverpool,  it  could  go  into  coa^uinption  at  S^d.  per  lb., 
and  afford  a  fair  rate  of  profit  to  the  retailer  ;  and,  for 
ships'  stores,  it  could  be  put  on  board  for  27s.  to  30s. 
per  barrel,  or  about  2,1(1.  per  lb.  So  much  for  Sir  11. 
Peel's  new  lantf,  which,  happily  for  the  kingdom,  will 
be  the  means  of  reducing  the  enormous  pi  ice  which 
butchers'  meat  had  attained.  We  have  latterly  had 
incontestible  evidence,  through  large  importations,  of 
the  fine  quality  of  Americ;ia  cheese  and  hams.  In  my 
house  I  have  consumed  a  cauple  of  the  latter,  for  which 
I  paid  a  retailer  6d.  per  lb.;  they  are  equal  to  West- 
phalia, for  which  I  not  long  since  paid  9J.  These  hams 
were  cured  iu  tiie  Western  St;ites  of  America,  and  were 
sent  down  the  Oliioto  New  Oilcans,  where  they  were 
shipped  to  Liverpool.  Pickled  hams  have  also  been 
imported,  of  the  finest  description,  which  have  been 
selling  at  about  35s.  per  cwt.  duly  paid,  or  3d.  per  lb. ; 
and,  after  the  lOih  of  October,  they  doubtless  will  be 
sold  to  the  small  consumer  at  a  low  price.  The  Ameri- 
cans kill  all  their  pigs  and  cattle  during  cold  weather 
and  the  winter  season,  so  that  tainted  meat  is  less  likely 
from  that  than  any  other  quarter.  Hogs' lard  (rom  the 
States  is  likely  to  be  imported  in  large  quantities, 
the  duty  being  reduced  73  per  cent.  In  this  country  it 
is  made  use  of  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  pariiculaily 
as  a  substitute  for  butter,  by  coufeclioners  ;  but  I  have 
never  known  it  used  here  as  a  substitute  for  butter  iu 
the  frying  of  fish.  During  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years' residence  in  the  IFnited  Slates,  I  never  knew  fish 
to  be  fried  with  anything  but  hogs'  lard.  This  article 
•will  be  sold,  ere  long,  in  the  English  market  for  less 
than  half  the  price  of  butter.  I  view  the  provision 
tarifl'  as  an  introductory  measure  which  will  secure  Sir 
Robert  the  landed  interest  to  aid  in  putting  down  the 
West  India  monopoly  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
•—Corresjiondeiit  of  the  Liverpoul  Albion. 


the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Chief  Pleas  in  this,  but 
vvc  shall  do  so  in  our  next,  csr>ecially  in  regard  to  the 
splendid  piece  of  legislation  which  they  have  performed 
in  regard  to  foreign  cows.  We  niu^t  sali>fy  ourselves 
at  presfint  with  asserting  that  the  act  wuiclilhcy  have 
passed  will  satisfy  no  one,  and  mu^t  either  exi^t  as  a 
deadletter,  or  be  speedily  and  unconditionally  repealed. 
One  thing,  however,  we  cannot  allow  to  pa;s  without 
a  word  of  reprobation.  The  act.  directs  that  foreign 
cows,  landed  in  this  inland,  shall  be  branded.  Now 
this  is  an  oper-ition  which  inflict*  great  pain  upon  the 
animal,  anl  which  ought  not  to  be  for  one  in-itanl  tole- 
rated. Some  years  ago  the  court  forbade  the  practice 
of  bleeding  calves  and  oxen,  betau>e  it  wa;  cruel,  and 
yet,  by  their  present  ordinance,  they  gavetheir sanction 
to  a  much  more  ])ainiul  practice.  Let  the  membeis 
of  the  court  consult  their  own  feelings,  and  then  de- 
clare to  which  they  would  most  object — to  suffer  a  mo- 
derate bleeding,  or  to  be  branded  witii  a  red  iiot  iron. 


REFUSAL  OF  GUERNSEY  TO  PER- 
MIT THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
ENGLISH  OR  FRENCH  CATTLE 
INTO  THE  ISLAND. 

[from  the    GUEnNSliY    STAR    OF    MONDAY,  OCT.  3.] 

Court  oi- CiiiEr  Pleas,  Gi'ernsev,  Oct.  3.— The 
Assembly  of  Chief  Pleas  was  held  this  day,  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  a  deliberating 
voice,  but  no  vote  at  the  meeting,  was  present  during 
the  whole  of  the  sitting.  'I  he  court  having,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Court  on  the  24th  of  September, 
heard  council  on  the  petition  presented  by  the  town 
Douzaine,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  several  ordinan- 
ces, some  of  them  restraining,  and  one  of  tlicm  pro- 
hibiting, the  importation  into  tliis  inland  (Guernsey)  of 
cows  and  heifers  from  France,  parsed  the  loliowing 
ordinances :  — 

"  L  That  no  foreign— therefore  no  English  — bull 
shall  be  imported  without  the  permission  of  the  court, 
under  the  pain  of  a  fine  of  100  Uvrea  totirnoif,  and  con- 
fiscatien  of  the  animal. 

'' That  all  foreign  female  calves,  heifers,  and  cows, 
imported  into  the  island,  shall  be  marked  with  the  let- 
ter V  on  the  left  shoulder  and  right  thigh,  by  being 
branded  with  a  hot  iron. 

"  3.  '1  hat  on  the  arrival  of  such  cattle  to  the  island, 
information  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  harbour  mas- 
ter before  they  are  allowed  to  quit  the  qu;iy,  under  a 
penalty  of  3')  rnrcs  touyiiois,  and  that  they  shall  there  be 
branded  under  his  direction,  the  importer  paying  lOd. 
per  head  for  the  cost  of  the  operation. 

"4.  That  such  cattle  shall  be  slaughtered  within 
six  month?  of  iheir  importation,  under  a  penally  of 
100  livres  iournois. 

"5.  That  all  calves  born  of  foreign  cows  ill  tlic  island, 
shall  be  slaughtered  within  two  months  of  their  birth." 

Our  time  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  at  any  length 


SEED  WHEAT. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE   WEST   DRIION. 

Siii,— This  being  the  principal  agricultural  subject 
of  the  present  season,  I  am  induced  to  submit  to  the 
more  intelligent  of  your  country  readers,  some  obser- 
vations upon  it  by  the  celebrated  Sprengel,  late  pro- 
lessor  of  agriculture  in  Crunswick  :~ 

The  material  point  siven  by  Sprengel  is,  that  "  the 
best  bread  com  h  not  the  best  seed  coin.  That  we  may 
increase  the  nutritious  quality  by  the  soil  and  the  ma- 
nure, but  that  for  seed  this  highly  nourishing  corn  is 
unsuitable.  ^ 

"  Seed  corn,"  he  says,  ''  must  contain  the  different 
ingredients  in  due  proportion*  ;  if  any  of  them  be  de- 
ficient, or  in  excess,  the  plant  will  be  proportionately 
imperfect.  I  have  analysed  many  varieiies  of  the  best 
seed  corn  from  different  localities,  and  have  found  them 
correspond  so  completely  iu  their  proportions,  both  of 
organic  and  inorganic  ingredients,  that  they  would 
seem  to  have  grown  all  on  the  same  ground. 

"  Some  soils  are  so  happily  constituted,  as  always  to 
bear  the  best  seed  corn;  while  others  never  produce 
corn  that  will  grow  again.  By  analysis,  we  find  the 
first  never  very  rich  in  humus  or  nitrogen  ;  but  well  * 
supi)lied  wiih  lime,  magnesia,  potass,  salt,  phospiiates, 
and  sulphates.  Tiie  effect  of  sheep's  dung  further 
illustrates  this.  Corn,  richly  manured  with  that  dung, 
contains  gluten  in  large  proportions,  which  in  germi- 
nation reacts  so  powerfully  on  the  starch,  as  to  overpass 
the  conversion  into  sugar  (the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
germ)  and  produce  vinegar.  Jlic  best  seed  corn  must 
therefore  contain  much  xtaicit,  and  little  gluten;  thus 
the  starch  is  gradually  converted  into  sugar,  and  the 
germ  properly  nourished.  J3ut  even  then,  unless  it 
contains  also  the  due  proportion  of  phosphates,  &c. 
(mentioned  above),  the  germination  will  be  stunted  or 
frustrated." 

Now  gluten  is  tlie  nutritious  part  of  corn  ;  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  best  breail,  and  the  greatest  quantity 
from  a  given  weight  of  flour.  Corn,  therefore,  contain- 
ing  much  gluten,  is  deservedly  preferred  both  by  the 
miller  and  the  baker.  And  this  quality  is  artificially 
pioduced  by  manuring.  Gluten  is  the  nitrogenous  part 
of  corn,  and  the  more  nitrogenous  our  manure,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  gluten,  and  the  smaller  of 
starch — the  ie/(er  the  corn  for  food,  and  the  uorse  for 
seed.  Seed  corn,  it  seems,  should  not  be  raised  on  very 
rich  soil,  that  is,  not  too  rich  in  org-aiiic  niatler;  and, 
be  the  seed  what  it  may,  the  j,roduce  may  be  rendeied 
as  glutinous  as  we  please  by  nitrogenous  manures. 
(Something  analagous  has  been  observed  respecting 
potatoes— the  Scotch  lowland  farmer  preferring  his  teed 
potatoes  from  the  moors  and  highlands). 

How  far  this  principle  may  apply  to  the  different  va- 
rieties of  seed  wheat,  it  is  for  the  intelligent  farmer  to 
consider.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

October  9,  1842.  J.  Prideaux. 

[Sec  Mr.  Lunglej's  expernnents  on  best  and  tail  wheat, 
page  350.— En.  F.  iM.] 
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ON    DRAINING    AND    SUBSOIL- 
ING. 

Sui, — Ou  reading-  a  work  entitled  "  Johnston's 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology," 
Le  states,  that  it  is  false  economy  not  to  use  robs 
with  tiles  even  when  draining  the  strongest  chiy 
soils,  for  that  by  the  influence  of  air  and  running 
water  the  clay  becomes  so  soft,  that  in  the  course  of 
10  or  15  years  the  tiles  sink,  and  become  valueless  ; 
and  that  in  Scotland  and  the  south  of  England, 
thousands  of  acres  of  drains  have  become  made  up 
and  valueless."  Having  for  the  last  fen-  years  been 
an  extensive  drainer  on  strong  land,  I  have  fre- 
quently had  to  cross  old  tile  drains,  which  had  been 
laid  10  or  15  years,  and  always  found  them  in  a 
perfect  state,  except  where  the  openings  had  become, 
from  neglect,  choaked  up.  I  therefore  feel  rather 
doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  Chambers's  retnarks, 
and  if  any  of  your  readers,  who  have  used  tiles 
without  plates,  will  give  their  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  will  much  oblige  me,  and  also  give  useful 
information  to  other  young  drainers.  I  always  use 
plates  where  the  ground  is  soft. 

While  asking  information,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
ofi'ering  au  opinion  on  subsoiling  strong  land.  1 
strongly  recommend  all  farmers  who  have  this 
description  of  soil  to  manage,  to  cut  their  drains 
every  8  yards  asunder,  instead  of  the  old  system 
practised  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  draining  every  4 
yards;  and  instead  of  cutting  the  drain  16  or  18 
inches  deep,  never  to  cut  them  shallower  than  24  to 
28  inches :  then,  when  the  land  has  become 
thorouglily  dry,  to  set  them  across  the  drains,  first 
ha'- ing  worked  the  laud  perfectly  level,  by  which 
means  the  siibsoiled  land  will  be  nearly  double  the 
value  of  that  unsubsoiled  ;  but  never  on  any  ac- 
csuot  to  use  the  subsoil  plough  when  the  land  is 
not  perfectly  dry,  for  the  advantage  gained  by  sub- 
soiling  is  a  com|)lete  breaking  up  of  the  strong  clay 
subsoil,  which,  a  moraent's  reflection  will  point  out, 
can  only  be  accomplished  when  the  land  is  dry  ;  on 
the  contrar)',  when  the  land  is  wet,  by  drawing  a 
plough  through,  it  becomes  more  tenacious  and 
closer  than  before.  This  in  my  opinion  is  the  reason 
why  we  hear  so  many  contradictory  opinions  of  sub- 
soiling.  T  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  YonKSHiRE  Faumku. 


HORSE  SHOEING. 

(to  the  editor  of  the  riFB  HERALD.) 

Sir, — Having  for  a  long  time  past  observed  the 
prevalence  of  a  very  destructive  practice  in  this 
county  in  the  shoeing  of  draught  horses  for  road 
purposes,!  ani  anxious  to  draw  the  attemiou  of  horse 
proprietors  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  led,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  the  evil.  I 
have  four  valuable  animals  under  my  treatment 
for  lameness,  that  has  been  caused  by  the  improper 
method  of  shoeing.  I  have  from  time  to  time  com- 
plained of  it  to  some  of  the  proprietors  of  these 
horses,  and  have  also  pointed  out  to  tliem  some  of 
the  evils  arising  from  it,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  necessary  attention  on  their  part,  or  by  yielding 
to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  some  incompetent  per- 
son, these  complaints  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to— -nay,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been 


frequently  treated  with  contempt.     The  foot  of  the 
horse  is  formed  of  very  dissimilar  parts,  some  of 
which   possess   great  sensitiveness,   some  of  the 
others  none.    'I'here  is  also  a  great  variety  in  the 
formation  of  hoofs  in   domesticated    horse's  feet, 
though  there  is  not  so  much  variety  in  the  form  of 
the  feet  of  those  horses  which  live  in  their  natu- 
ral state.  This  difference  in  the  form  of  feet  must 
be  caused  by  the  artificial  means  applied  to  them, 
and  the  different  purposes  to  which  the  feet  are  ap- 
plied. This  circumstance  is  deserving  of  a  little  at- 
tention, and  however  improbable  it  mayajjpear  to 
those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject  closely, 
yet  he  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  diseases  of  tlie  feet,  and  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  enquire  into  their  causes,  will  be  led  to  a  very 
different   conclusion.      The   wall  or  crust  of  the 
hoof  grows  from    the  corouef,  and  descends  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and   is 
composed  of  horny  fibres  closely  united  together 
by  a  glutinous  or  adhesive  substance,  more   com- 
pact than  the  fibres  of  the  hoof.     In  some  of  the 
coarse  hoofs  these  fibres  are  seen  distinctly,  and 
grow  dov.'nward  and  forward,  and  then  by  causing 
more  growth  of  hoof  at  the  bottom  and  front  part  of 
it,  this  part  is  termed  the  toe  of  the  foot.     Horses 
living  in  their  natural  state  being  without  shoes, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,   the  toe   of  the   foot 
comes  first  into  contact  with  the  ground  ;  it  thus 
follows  that   the  wear  of  that  part  of  the    foot 
must  be  more  than  any  other  part  of  it.     By  put- 
ting shoes  on  them  the  reverse  takes  place.     There 
is  no  wear  of  that  part,  except  from   disease   or 
deformitj'.      The  heels  and  quarters   being   more 
under  the  centre  of  the   animal's  body,  receive 
mere  of  his  weight,  and  also   the    weight  of  his 
burden,  which  prevents  these  parts  from  so  much 
overgrowth.     This,    however-,  is  more   applicable 
to  their  foremost  feet.     In  the  shoeing  of  horses, 
it  will  be  observed  how  necessary  it  must  ever  be 
to  cut  a  portion  of  the  hoof  from  the  front  part  of 
it,  and   also  to  cut  a  part  of  the  sole  in   front  of 
the  foot.     This  is  termed  shortening  the  toe.     The 
had  effects  that  arise  from  the  too  frequent  omis- 
sions that  are  made  in  this  part  of  the  country  in 
the  shoeing  of  horses  are  innumerable,  and  while 
lameness  is  so   often  the  consequence,  the  grada- 
tions between   soundness   and  absolute  lameness 
arc  so   numerous,  that  it  is   difficult  to  trace   the 
disease  back  to  its  source. 

There  are  other  great  evils  practised  in  the 
shoeing  of  draught  horses,  such  as  the  weight  of 
their  shoes,  some  of  them  beingSlbs.  each;  added  to 
which  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  heels  and 
calkens  that  are  put  on  them,  make  it  very  pain- 
ful indeed  for  an  animal  to  travel  with  them. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  first  motion  of 
this  animal's  leg  is  an  outward,  lateral,  or  side 
motion  ;  and  when  these  long  heels  and  calkens 
are  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  or  in  thejoints  of 
pavements  by  the  weight  of  the  animal's  shoes,  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  his  limbs,  and  by  the  weight 
of  his  burden,  the  fiist  motion  of  his  limb  is 
impeded.  Besides,  the  heels  and  calkens  wear  so 
irregularly,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  is  going 
either  upon  the  one  side  of  his  foot  or  upon  the 
other  ;  thus,  by  preventing  the  first  motion  of  the 
animal's  limb,  combined  with  the  other  neglects 
alluded  to,  he  is  very  soon  fatigued  and  gets  stiff, 
and  by  the  repetition  of  such  practice  he  gra- 
dually becomes  lame.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend to  the  proprietors  of  these  valuable  and  use- 
ful animals,  to  give  the  subjects  of  which  I  have 
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been  treating  a  little  more  of  their  attention.  By 
doing  so^  and  by  adopting  a  better  course,  tliey 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  their  horses 
remaining  strong  and  healthy,  instead  of  becoming 
lame  and  useless.  I  am  sure  that  this,  to  them- 
aelves,  is  positive  gain,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
animals  in  question,  it  is  a  most,  useful  dispensa- 
tion. I  have  written  what  I  consiJer  to  be 
truth  from  a  feeling  of  humanity.  The  horse  is  a 
noble  and  useful  animal,  and  ouglit  not  by  any 
means  to  be  abused;  but  I  am  sure,  if  another 
method  of  shoeing  is  not  adopted  than  they  at  pre- 
sent practise  in  this  district,  a  great  many  of  the 
horses  at  present  strong  and  healthy  will  very 
shortly  become  lame  and  disabled. — I  am  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Robert  Dods,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Member  of  the   Royal  Veterinary 
Collpge,  London. 
KirJialdp,  Uth  October,  1842. ' 


RESTRICTIVE  CLAUSES  IN 
LEASES— THE  LATE  DISCUS- 
SION AT  HARLESTON— TRANS- 
PLANTATION   OF    TURF. 

In  common  with  many  others  of  your  readers, 
I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  late  discussion, 
which  look  place  some  time  since,  on    the  subject 
of  the  Cultivation  Clauses  in  Leases  at  the  Har- 
leston  Farmers'  Club,  and  have  since  read  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  upon  that  discussion 
by  certain  friends  and  opponents  of  wliat  may  not 
inaptly  be  called  the  free  action  principle.     When, 
however,  I  use  this  term,  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
convey  the  idea  of  unlimited  freedom  of  action  to 
a  tenant  in  the  management   of  his  land,  without 
reference   to,   and   in   a  manner  independent  of, 
the  proprietor  of  that  land.     That  indeed  would, 
in  unprincipled  and  injudicious  hands,  quickly  de- 
generate iuto  licentiousness  rather  than   liberty. 
In  vulgar  parlance  the  tenant   would  be  more  free 
than  welcome.     I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  farmer,  even  if  he  met  with  a 
landlord  good-natured  enough  (I  should  say  fool- 
ish enough)  to  give  him  an  unconditional  occupa- 
tion of  his  land,   would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to 
wish  to  hold  it  on  such  preposterous  terms.     No  ! 
None  will   question  the  propriety  of  introducing 
certain  covenants,  call  them  restrictive  if  you  will, 
into  all  leases  ;  and  herein  appears  to  me  the  error 
into  which  certain  commentators  on  the  Harleston 
discussion  have  fallen.     They  suppose,    and  wish 
to  have  others  suppose,  that  the  question  in  debate 
was  one  of  restriction  or  no  restriction  ;  virtually, 
in   short,   of  lease  or  no  lease.     It  was  no  such 
thing;  but  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exami- 
nation  into,   and  an  exposition    of,  the  practical 
effects  of  absurd  clauses,  which,  however  advis- 
able and  even  necessary  in  barbarous  times,  when 
agriculture  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  landlords 
deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  teach  their  ten- 
ants how   to  larm,  are  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
present  improved  state  of  things,  and  ought  to  be 
forthwith  amended,  if  not  abolished  alto^'ctber.  It 
will  be  seen  that  I  allude  principally  to  the  clauses 
which  enjoin,  without  distinction  of  soil,  condition, 
or  qualification  of  the  occupier,  a  certain  mode  of 
working  the  fallows.    Modern   improvements  in 


agricultural  mechanism  go  for  nothing  here;  and 
Mr.  Gedney,  who  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any 
other  farmer  to  exhibit  the  nature,  value,  and  ex- 
tent of  those  improvements,  is  put  on  a  par  with 
Tom  Nokes  or  John  Stiles,  whose  ideas  and  am- 
bition extend  not  beyond  the  ploughtail  3  and  to 
whom  the  "  custom  of  the  country"  is  the  one 
grand  object  of  dread  and  veneration. 

Mr.  Gedney  said  much  to  expose  the  folly  of  re- 
straining the  judicious  use  of  effective  scarifying  Cfor 
the  old  plough  clauses  are  nothing  short  of  this)  in 
the  culture  of  arable  land  :  but  whatever  he  might 
say,  and  however  cogent  his  reasoning,  it  must  fall 
infinitely  short  of  the  example  he  has  himself  fur- 
nished of  the  efficacy  of  a  good  and  powerful  scari- 
fier, like  Biddell's,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  rather 
unliind  soil.  A  glance  athis  farm  (and  it  lies  very 
convenient  for  passing  travellers)  will  at  once  sa- 
tisfy the  intelligent  observer  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  and  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  poet's  axiom — 

"  That  precept  may  do  much,  example  more." 

In  much  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Harvey 
and  others,  on  the  advantage  of  taking  a  crop  of 
turnips  by  valuation,  rather  than  by  the  system  of 
charging  for  tillages,  and  their  endless  concomi- 
tants, ad  libitum,  I  fully  and  entirely  agree.  It 
opens  a  door  for  imposition  which  ought  to  be 
forthwith  and  for  ever  closed  ;  for,  situated  as  the 
majority  of  incoming  tenants  are  with  regard  to 
their  successors,  how,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  a 
proper  and  suflScicnt  check  to  be  kept  on  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  whose  sole 
object  and  interest  is  thus  made  to  rake  and  scrape 
together  every  item  which  can  by  j)Ossibility  be 
collected  to  swell  out  a  bill  against  his  unfortu- 
nate successor — in  short,  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.  Whereas,  if  the  amount  of  these 
charges  are  made  to  depend  on  the  weight  and 
quality  of  the  turnip  crop,  his  interest  and  that  of 
the  incomer  are  identical.  His  object  then  is  not 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  bad  work  for  the  sake  of  a 
long  bill ;  but  what  he  does,  to  do  well,  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  turnip  crop.  He  is,  in  fact,  paid 
on  the  right  principle;  and  the  payer  has  value  re- 
ceived for  his  outlay. 

SumiTiing  up  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  this 
important  and  interesting  question,  it  does  appear 
to  me  reasonable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  land- 
lord b-hould  have  every  security  against  wilful  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  his  tenant :  but  on  the 
other,  that  the  latter  should  be  exempt  from  any- 
thing and  everything  approaching  to  vexatious 
and  impertinent  interference,  under  pretence  of 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  landlord.  There  is 
a  medium  between  just  restriction  and  unjust  re- 
straint. This  is  the  object  which  should  be  sought 
and  obtained  by  both  parties.  No  good  landlord 
would  refuse  to  give — no  good  tenant  to  accept 
it. 

Leaving  this  subject,  my  attention  has  just  been 
attracted  by  a  friend  to  that  of  transplantation  of 
grass,  called  in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Bloom- 
field,  of  Warham,  the  inventor — inoculation.  The 
process  is  well  known  to  many,  but  as  there  may 
be  others  to  whom  the  details  are  not  so  familiar, 
I)erhaps  1  shall  be  excused  if  I  draw  from  them 
materials  for  finishing  this  article. 

I  well  remember,  in  the  year  1817,  seeing  the 
first  s])ecimcn  of  this  ingenious  method  of  forming 
old  pasture,  near  Mr.  Bloomfield's  house  ;  it  was 
then  comparatively  in  its  infant  stage,  but  all  who 
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saw  it  were  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the  sys- 
tem over  the  more  precarious  method  of  sowing 
grass  seeds — at  best  a  very  slow,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  a  most  uncertain  way  of  proceeding  ;  for  if 
the  seeds  made  use  of  are  as  clean  and  pure  to  the 
eye  as  can  be  procured,  the  young  plants  are  sure 
to  be  mixed  with,  and  often  seriously  injured  by, 
a  spontaneous  growth  of  weeds  of  all  descriptions, 
weakening,  if  not  entirely  choking,  the  tender 
young  grasses.  Old  farmers  maintain,  and  I  am 
parti (  disposed  to  agree  with  them,  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  restore  an  old  broken  up  pasture 
to  its  original  state  of  excellence.  Hence  the  se- 
vere Tin  my  opinion  necessarily  severe)restrictive 
clause  in  most  leases  against  the  breaking  up  of 
old  grass  land.  Mr.  Blomfield  has,  however,  by 
his  excellent  invention,  done  much  to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  old  pasture  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  His  plan  is  this  :  we  will 
suppose  the  land  wanted  for  pasture  to  be  under 
tillage.  It  should  be  rendered  as  clean  and  even 
as  possible  :  and  the  time  for  conducting  the  oper- 
ation any  open  winter  month,  from  the  latter  end 
of  October  till  January,  or  even  later.  The  flags 
intended  for  transplantation  ought  to  be  selected 
with  peculiar  care,  for  when  you  are  doing,  it  will 
cost  no  more  to  plant  the  best  than  the  worst 
grasses.  Avoid  particularly  couch  (trlticuiit,  re- 
pens)  ;  softj  or  creeping-rooted  couch  (holcjis 
viollh)  ;  creeping-rooted  bent  (agrostls  rei)ens). 
In  short,  all  the  running-rooted  grasses  should  be 
rejected.  If  the  new  turf  is  intended  as  a  lawn,  to  be 
kept  constantly  short,  by  all  means  avoid  the  rough 
cocksfoot  (dactylls  (/loinerota) ;  for,  though  in 
fields  a  valuable  and  quick-growing  grass,  this 
very  property  makes  it  an  eye-sore  where  api)ear- 
ance  is  an  object.  In  fact  it  remains  green  and 
luxuriant,  consequently  pitchy,  when  everything 
around  it  is  short,  and  perhaps  burnt  up.  If  on 
a  larger  scale,  use  a  paring  plough.  Cart 
tbe  turf  to  where  wanted  in  broad-wheel  carts,  and 
set  it  as  you  would  muck,  in  heaps  large  enough 
and  thick  enough  for  the  intervals  required.  Then 
chop  theturf  into  pieces  about  three  or  four  inches 
square,  place  them  at  about  7  or  8  inches  from 
piece  to  piece,  pressing  each  down  with  the  foot. 
One  acre  of  turf  will  thus  plant  nine  acres  of  arable; 
that  is,  supposing  the  acre  to  be  wholly  s'ripped  ; 
but  if  tbe  oiiginal  pasture  is  intended  to  be  re- 
tained, then  take  a  strip  and  leave  a  strip  of  the  old 
turf.  The  surface  ought  then  to  have  a  good  coat 
of  muck.  The  gaps  will  thus  soon  fill  up,  and  the 
field  be  no  worse  for  the  robbery  that  has  been 
committed  on  it.  When  the  tiansplan'ed  part  is 
finished,  the  whole  ought  to  be  well  rolled  with  a 
heavy  roller,  not  only  to  obtain  as  level  a  surface 
as  jjossible,  but  also  to  secure  the  newly  planted 
flags  from  the  eflFects  of  frost  and  draught.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  turf,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  a  few 
pounds  per  acre  of  white  clover  and  permanent 
red  clover,  but  thsse  had  better  be  deferred  till  the 
S])ring,  as  the  young  seedlings  will  not  stand  frost. 
Keep  stock  otf  it  tbe  first  year,  or  till  the  plants 
have  got  good  hold.  The  expenses  of  the  process, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  BIyth,  of  Burn- 
ham,  are  as  follows  : — 


Extent  of  grass  land  pared,  to  produce 
plants  for  transplanting ;  the  turf 
being  clean  pared  oft' 1     2  18 

Extent  of  arable   land  transplanted  with 

the  above  turf 11     0  15 


Expense.  £.  s.     d. 

To  ploughing  or  paring  1a.  2it.  18r.  of 

turf,  at  10s.  per  acre 0  16  1^ 

To  carriage  of  600  loads  turf,  fifty  days 
work  for  one  horse,  at  33 7  10     0 

To  lads  driving  carts,  one  boy  14  days 
at  Is.  2d.,  and  one  ditto  4  days  at 
lOd.    per    day 0  19     8 

To  scarifying  11a.  l-'ip.,  when  covered 
with  tui-f  cut  in  pieces,  at  23.  6d.  per 
acre 1     7"  8| 

To  labourers  filling,  cutting,  spreading, 
and  planting  the  turf,  at  30s.  per 
acre  16  12  9| 

Total 27     6     4 

Or,  per  acre 2     9  2i 

T. 


RIDGE  VERSUS  FLAT  DRILL.— (7 o(7ie  Editor 
of  ti^e  Doncaster  Gazette. )  —U'dv'iv.g  heard  various  dis- 
cussions on  the  relative  merits  of  ridging  and  flat  drdl- 
ingr  white  turnips,  1  resolved  this  year  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  proof,  by  trymg  the  experi'inent  m  two  or 
thrte  fields.  I  tried  in  one  instance  flat-drilliDgr  on 
land  which  had  laul  a  fortnight,  against  ridgin*  and 
drilling  onfreMi  mould  ;  the  flat  16  inches  apart  ;  the 
drilled  or  ridged  27  diJo.  They  were  both  carefully 
hoed  and  singled ;  but  the  flats  yellowed  very  early  and 
stopped  growing  ;  whilst  the  ridgrd  luxuriated  in  their 
ample  space,  and  grew  to  an  uncommon  size  :  the  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  of  crop  per  acre  is  to  the  amount 
of  some  tons.  Adjoining  these  I  ploughed  down 
manure,  and  drilled  on  the  flat,  but  they  ser.rcely  did 
better  than  the  other,  though  they  had  all  the  same 
top-iires^iug  ;  whilst  the  ridged  ones,  immediately  con- 
tiguou-i,  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  did  ex- 
ceedingly well.  A  few  further  ob'iervations  I  made  on 
these  experiments  may  not  be  without  interest ;  we  took 
a  fcw  loads  of  dung,  or  rather  liiter,  fresh  from  the 
fold,  the  exact  soil  that  modern  science  so  greatly  ap- 
proves, but  the  turnips  rejecled  the  nevv-favhioned 
views,  and  grew  boih  sulkily  and  tardily  ;  indeed  the 
difference  was  astonishing  between  this  and  Chriitmas- 
led  and  once-turned  manure.  In  the  same  field  some 
were  not  rolled,  some  done  with  a  wooden  roller,  and 
some  wi  h  a  heavy  stone  one,  across.  I'he  efftct  on 
the  turnips  was  slight,  but  on  the  weeds  important ; 
for,  juAt  according  to  the  weight  of  the  roller,  hud  the 
weeds  been  repressed  in  their  growth.  Should  these 
observations  be  vvorlhy  a  place  in  the  Gazette,  you  will, 
by    their    insertion,    greatly    oblige    yours,    &c.— An 

IsLONIAN. 

P.S,— I  venture  an  assumption  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  remarks  from  some  of  your  numerous  readers, 
thai  lold  manure  acquires  more  vegetative  qualiiies 
during  the  process  ot  fermentation  than  it  loses  by  the 
escape  of  ammonia. 

TAYLOR'S  PATENT  VICTORIA  LAMP,— 
Having  recently  given  this  newly-invented  lamp  a 
trial,  we  can  report  favourably  of  its  Jnerits.  The 
novelty  of  tbe  invention  consists  in  its  adaptation 
for  burning  tallow  and  all  kinds  of  fat,  instead  of  oil. 
The  tallow  is  liquified  by  the  application  of  boiling 
water,  wbicii  renders  it  fluid  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
use  of  lard  for  this  purpose  is  becoming  very 
general  throughout  tbe  United  States.  'J"be  Victoria 
lays  claim  to  economy  and  cleanliness,  producing  a 
lio-ht  of  n-ieater  power  and  brilliancy  than  is  ob- 
tamed  from  oil  lamps,  and  is  free  from  smoke  or  any 
impure  va[)our.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  inventor.  This  lamp  will  also  consume 
common  oil,  if  required,  as  the  solar  lamp. 
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REVIEW. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 
INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC.  By  Edward 
Paknell. — 8vo, 

Taylor  and  Walton,  London,  1842. 

It  13  now  generally  admitted  by  farmers,  tbat  cbe- 
uaistry  offers  tbe  means  by  wbicb  agriculture  may 
be  most  speedily  advanced.  Tbe  analysis  of  soils, 
and  of  the  plants  growing  upon  them,  are  objects 
of  (he  first  importance,  even  to  the  farmers  who  look 
only  to  immediate  practical  results,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prospective  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetable  nutrition.  ^Ve  know  that  there 
are  certain  soils  which  arfl  incapable  of  maturing 
wheat.  The  analysis  of  such  soils  would  immedi- 
ately indicate  the  cause  of  this  incapacity,  and 
would  point  out  the  msi'ins  by  which  their  ferti- 
lity might  be  insured.  Even  the  qualitative  exa- 
minaiion  of  such  soils  is  often  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  We  know  at  present  many  practical 
farmers  of  gre  it  experience  and  reputation,  who 
think  a  good  chemical  chest  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  their  farm  stock.  Those  who  have  visited 
the  beautiful  example  farm  at  Whitfield,  belonging 
to  tbe  tridy  liberal  minded  Earl  of  Ducie,  must 
have  remarkfid  the  chemical  laboratory  which  is  at- 
tached to  tbe  farm  bouse.  We  believe  tbat  we  shall 
live  to  see  the  day,  when  every  large  farmer  will 
keep  a  salaried  chemist  on  his  farm,  just  as  the 
Lancashire  manufacturers  do  in  their  establishments 
at  the  present  day.  If  manufacturers  have  found 
It  profitable  (as  they  have  done)  to  pay  liberally  a 
scientific  man  to  reside  with  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  outstrip  their  more  tardy  com- 
petitors iu  the  same  trade,  we  see  nothing  absurd 
111  the  idea  tbat  it  would  be  wortiiy  of  the  attention 
of  the  larffe  farmers  to  do  so  also.  In  fact  we  know 
of  one  who  has  already  done  so,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  the  practice  more  prevalent.  But  as  this 
consummation  of  things  cannot  be  looked  for,  before 
agriculture  has  assumed  more  tbe  rank  of  an  exact 
science,  we  should  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to  see 
farmers  themselves  learning  to  manipulate  a  little  in 
the  qualitative  examination  of  their  soils. 

Analytical  chemistry  has  long  been  at  a  low  ebb  in 
England,  and  this  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  we  do  not  possess  a  sinale 
English  work  on  this  branch  of  chemical  science. 
We  therefore  bailed  with  pleasure  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Parnell's  work,  and  the  expectations 
which  we  formed  of  it  have  been  fully  realized. 
Its  arrangement  is  excellent,  and  the  descriptions  of 
processes  remarkably  clear  and  explicit.  The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  qualitative  exa- 
mination of  every  variety  of  substance.  It  is  true 
tbat  its  comprehension  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
chemical  knowledge.  Mr.  Parnell  has,  however,  in 
H  great  measure  obviated  the  necessity  for  much  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry  by  throwing  into  a  series 
of  tables  the  appearances  presented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  various  chemical  re-agents.  At  first  it  may 
cost  the  novice  some  labour,  to  acquire  the  necessary 
manipulations,  but  the  results  which  must  follow 
from  its  accomplishment  will  fully  compensate  for 
tbe  labour  and  time  expended.  Mr.  Parnell's  work 
h;i8  not  been  written  for  farmers,  but  as  a  general 
work  of  reference.  In  conclusion,  we  cordially  re- 
commend this  work  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
aid  themselves  in  examining  the  constituents  of  their 


soils.  Mr.  Parnell  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  Eng- 
lish chemietsfor  his  masterly  werk,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  prove  the  means  of  elevating  the 
analytical  chemistry  of  our  country,  a  branch  of 
the  science  in  which  we  have  long  been  deficient. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  widely  circulated  paper,  to  ask  a  few 
questions  on  a  subject  upon  which  I  am  wholly  ig- 
norant and  unacquainted. 

1st. — Whether  chloride  of  lime  can  be  successfully 
applied  for  cleansing  and  purifying  foul,  musty, or 
stale  beer  barrels  or  wine  casks. 

2nd. — Its  mode  or  way  of  application. 

Old. — Whether,  if  applied,  its  chemical  or  other 
properties  will  afl'ect  or  injure  tbe  beer,  wine,  or 
oiher  liquor  that  may  be  put  in  the  casks  afterwards; 
and  how  long  alter  it  has  been  applied  they  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  or  subscribers  from 
their  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
give  any  information  in  answer  to  the  above  queries 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  I  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged;  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  your 
readers  will  do  the  same,  for  this  has  been  a  very 
extraordinary  season  for  turning  beer  stale  ana 
fouling  the  casks,  and  rendering  them  totally  unfit 
for  use  again. 

I  remain,  your  obliged  servant, 

Nc'ir  Oxford,  Oct.  8.  A   Sudscribek. 


Silt, — I  would  feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  corre= 
pendents  if  they  could  inform  nie  the  best  way  to 
prevent  the  worming  of  carrots.  For  several  suc- 
cessive years  I  have  attempted  to  rear  carrots  for 
culinary  and  other  purposes  in  the  garden  attached 
to  my  farm  ;  but  every  successive  attempt  has  been 
a  successive  failure.  H;iving  been  told  that  late 
sowing  was  a  sure  preventive,  I  this  year  tried  the 
experiment,  but  find  my  crop  no  better  than  iu 
former  years.  At  first  they  grow  very  rapidly,  till 
thev  have  attained  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill, 
and  thou  the  leaves  begin  to  droop,  and  gradually 
die  away.  On  taking  tbem  up,  I  find  the  root  all 
run  through  with  a  small  white  worm,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  common  pin.  The  garden  is  a  fine 
sandy  soil. — I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Dumfries-shire  F.-iioitn. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  ingredients 
of  which  a  sheep-washing  lotion  is  composed  which 
w.is  exhibited  at  the  Bristol  Meeting  by  Mr.  W. 
Ogborne,  of  Shirehampton,  near  Bristol  ;  or  where  it 
can  be  obtained,  so  that  he  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  testing  its  alleged  eflScacy  and  merits. 


Sir, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  can  inform  me  of  the  particular  merits,  if 
any,  possessed  by  Williams's  Patent  Churn ;  ulso 
what  plough  is  best  adapted  for  use  in  New  Zea- 
land, to  which  country  I  hope  to  proceed  shortly. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader. 

London,  Oct.  -1,  An  EMiGiiAKr, 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,  FAIRS,   &c. 


WEYHILL    FAIR.-This    important   and  greatly 
frequented  annual   fair  for  the   sale  of   isheep,   hops, 
horses,  cheese,  and  otiier  commodities,  was  held   on 
Monday  last,  and  will  continue  througrhout  the  week. 
It  commenced  with  the  sheep  fair,  and  perhaps  upon  no 
previous  occHPion  has  ihere  been  witnessed  so  fine  a 
show  of  sheep,  as  were  offered  for  sale  at  this  fair.  'J'he 
vveaiher  was  beautiful,  and  caused  the  sheep  to  appear 
to  the   best  advantage.    In  consequence  of  a  great 
number  being'  unsold  at  the  late  Appleshaw  fair,  and 
bemg  offered  again  at  Weyhill,  the  number  penned  was 
unusually  large.    The  whole  of  the  space  allotted  to 
this  department,  was  fully  occupied,  and  we  believe  so 
large  a  qunniiiy  has  not  been  exhibited  for  many  years 
past.     The  number  has  been  variously  stated — bome 
persons  say  there  were  at  least  200,000,  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion  seemed  to  be  that  this  number  was  nearly 
correct.    The  attendance  of  dealers  was  not  so  g-reat  as 
we  have  usually  observed,  but  buyers  were  early  in  the 
fair,  and  commenced  purchasing  the  best  descriptions 
■with  little  delay.    The  sales,  however,  were  generally 
heavy ;  and  the  prices  obtained  did  not  appear  to  afford 
satisfaction  te  the  farmers.    Business  continued  very 
dull  ihrou!;hout  the  day,  and  many  sheep  were  driven 
a.vay  unsold.     The  prices  obtained  were  supposed  to 
be  from  7s,  to   10?.  per  head  less  than  last  year,  and 
about  2s.  per  head  under  those  obtained  at  the  late 
Wilton  fair.     The  toUowmg",  we  believe,  will  be  found 
a  correct  statement  of  prices— Down  ewes,  18s.  to  30?. ; 
down  lumbs,  14s.  to  30s.,  some  very  superior  36s.; 
weihers,  25s.  to  42s.    Horse  fair  :  the  hor^e  fair  is  well 
and  numerously  supplied  with  every  description  of  this 
useful  animal ;  but  the  attention  of  most  persons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fair  being  devoted  to  business 
in  the  sheep  department,  not  many  sale?  of  horses  have 
yet  been  effected.    The  display  of  cart  colts  is  consi- 
dered very  good,  and  several  purchases  have  already 
open  made.     Hop   fair :   At  the  lime  our  account  left 
the  Hill  (  Tuesday  evening)  the  whole  of  the  Hops 
were  then  only  just  brought  to  the  fair,  and  the  number 
ot  pocket*  had  not  been  ascertained.  The  Rows  are  well 
stocked  with  hops,  both  Farnham  and  country.     The 
transactions  in  this  article  will   not  take  place  before 
Wednesday,  and  we  cannot  state  the  prices  expected  to 
be  realized  by  the  planters  ;  but  as  the  quality  is   so 
remarkably  fine,  it  is  not  supposed  the  figure  will  be 
particularly  low,  as  many  provident  persons  will  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  purchase  stock  for  two  years  con:>ump> 
tion,   in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  article 
and  the  probable  reasonable  price.     Cheese  :  In  tliis 
part  of  the  tair,  we  observe  about  an  average  quantity 
of  cheese  pitched  ;   but  at  present  sufficient  dealings 
have  not  taken  place  to  justify  us  in  quoting  prices. 

HEREFORD  OC TUBER  FAIR.-We  do  not  re- 
member to  have  ever  witnessed  so  large  a  number  of 
Hereford  cattle  in  this  city,  with  fo  few  inferior  animals 
among  them,  as  we  witnessed  on  Thursday  last — nearly 
every  street  was  crowded  with  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription of  stock.  Nevertheless,  we  hear  on  all  hands 
that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  fairs  that  has  been  held  in 
Hereford  for  the  last  twenty  years.  In  the  morning, 
the  breeders  endeavoured  to  stop  the  ebbing  of  the  tide 
of  reduction  by  holding  out  for  price,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  this  object  could  not  be  gained ;  therefore, 
the  farmers  necessarily  gave  way,  and  a  lar^re  number 
of  cattle  exchanged  hands,  but  at  a  reduction  of  full 
25  per  cent,  from  the  prices  of  last  year.  Ten  two-year- 
oid  steers  of  Mrs.  Morris,  of  Stockton,  fetched  23/. 
each  ;  and  we  have  heard  of  another  lot  that  realized 
21Z,  10s. ;  beyond  them  the  average  price  of  fat  stock 
was  5^d.  per  lb.  We  did  hear  of  a  few  fat  cows  selling 
as  high  as  6d.,  but  such  sales  were  very  "few  and  far 
between."  Secondary  stock  was  quite  a  drug ;  indeed, 
we  heard  an  extensive  farmer  offer  to  lay  a  wager  that 
be  would  buy  at  least  fifty  beasts  at  4Jd.  per  lb, !— and 
ftBOther  farmer  assured  us  that  he  sold  bullock?  at  fifty 


shillings  per  head  less  than  he  gave  for  theia  in  the 
spring !  The  supply  of  sheep  was  large,  but  the  sale 
dull  at  5.'*d.  per  lb.  Fat  pigs  sold  by  the  hand  at  from 
4d.  to  4;^d.  per  lb.;  but  the  number  in  offer  was  not 
very  large.  Hops  realised  from  80s.  to  QOs.  per  cwt.; 
the  number  of  pockets  weighed  up  to  yesterday  (Friday) 
evening  was  246.  Salt  butter  sold  at  an  average  ot  93, 
6d.  per  stone  of  ]21bs,,  some  prime  lots  at  10s.  6d,; 
cheese,  skim,  32s.  fad.;  one  meal,  40s,  to  42s,:  two 
meal.  48s.  to  oOs. ;  best,  .56s.  to  60s. 

ANNUAL  SLOE  FAIR,  October 20.— At  thi^  fair 
very  little  business  is  transacted  by  the  farmers ;  the 
chief  is  in  the  sale  of  seed  wheat,  hops,  and  young  cart 
colts  for  winter  work,  &c.;  ttie  best  samples  of  white 
wheat  fetched  l-il.  to  15/.  per  head  ;  hops  (Sussex)  Ud, 
to  Is.  per  lb. ;  Kent,  do.,  l8il.  Not  so  many  horses  as 
last  year,  prices  from  20/.  to  25/.  for  the  best. 

SALISBURY  CHEESE  FAIR.-The  quantity 
pitched  was  small,  but  the  demand  was  about  an  ave- 
rage. Old  Somersets  fetched  from  60s.  to  70s,  ;  nevr 
Somersets,  54s,  to  60s,;  North  Wilts,  44si.  to  56^.; 
Half-Cowards,  44s.  to  50s, ;  and  Skims,  17s.  to  26sl 
per  cwr, 

WORKSOP  STOCK  FAI  R.-This  fair  was  exceed- 
ingly well  attended  both  by  buyers  and  .sellers  of  stock. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  value 
of  stock  may  be  considered  to  have  depreciated  about 
twenty  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  which  depreciated  price  would  be 
about  the  same  figure  that  .stock  was  selling  for  about 
this  time  seven  years  ago.  We  understand  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  business  done  in  sheep,  although 
the  return  for  them  was  not  such  as  to  give  general  sa* 
tislaction  to  the  seller.  On  the  whole  prices  were  not 
lower,  but,  if  anything,  rather  higher  than  whnt  stock 
had  sold  for  in  the  fairs  which  have  recently  been  held 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Good  ewes  averaged  about  28s. 
to  32s. — one  or  two  lots,  of  a  very  superior  quality, 
about  36s.  each.  Lp.iTibi,a  brisk  sale,  trom  18s,  to  203, 
There  was  a  great  number  of  Scotch  sheep  exhibited, 
but  very  hard  to  dispose  of  from  Ss,  to  12s,  each.  For 
horned  cattle  there  was  little  or  no  demand,  and  not 
much  business  done,  but  what  beasts  were  disposed  of 
were  from  3/.  to  4/.  a  head  less  than  what  the  same 
would  have  sold  for  this  time  last  year,  although  busi- 
ness was  flat  in  consequence  of  purchasers  being  rather 
cautiouj ;  still  prices  were  not  at  such  a  low  ebb  as 
either  to  discourage  the  buyer  from  making  his  usual 
purchases  at  this  time  of  the  year,  or  the  seller  to  dig. 
pose  of  his  stock  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  capital. 

FALKIRK  OCTOBER  TRYST,  (from  the 
SCOTSMAN.)  During  last  week  great  quantities  of 
stock  were  brought  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fal- 
kirk for  the  third  and  last  great  market  of  the  season  ; 
and  early  upon  Monday  last  the  lOth  curt.,  the  Tryst 
grounds  at  Stenhouse  muir,  consisting  of  eighty  impe- 
rial  acres,  were  thickly  studded  with  fine  flocks  of  all 
kinds  of  sheep.  It  was  allowed  to  have  been  the  lar- 
gest  sheep  market  which  has  yet  taken  place.  We 
should  think  there  were  from  95,000  to  100,000  upon 
the  grounds.  At  the  Tryst  there  was  not  such  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  white-faced  Cheviots  as  were  at  the 
September  market ;  but  several  very  large  lots  of  this 
fine  breed  appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  Among 
them  we  noticed  a  lot  of  1,500  three-years  old  wedders 
which  were  sold  early  in  the  forenoon  by  Mr.  Scott, 
Hawick,  to  Mr.  Pagan,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  Patterson, 
Caitliness,  also  disposed  of  several  large  lots  early  in 
the  day.  White  faced  wedders  fetched,  in  large  lots, 
from  22s.  to  243.  per  head ;  a  few  very  fine  cuts  of 
ditto,  26s.  Black-faced  wedders  from  16s.  to  2I»., 
average  17s.  6d.;  a  lew  of  a  very  superior  quality  of 
ditto  brought  25s.  6d.,  crosses  from  7s.  to  lis.  per 
head.  Sixty  score  of  white-faced  ewes  were  sold  to  a 
Northumberland  dealer  for  10/.  10s.  per  score  ;  black* 
faced  ewes  from  5?.  to  10s.    Mr,  M'Donald  sold  about 
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1,400  oftlio  Gleneves  and  Benevis  black-faced  wedders, 
three-year-old,  chiefly  for  Ayrshire,  at  19=.  6d.  per 
head.  Messrs.  M'Farliine  and  Miichell,  iDvercaddle, 
sold  1,000  of  the  same  kind  nl  the  same  price.  Messrs. 
Kennedy,  Cameron,  and  Greig,  also  disposed  of  iheir 
lots  at  from  19s.  3d.  to  1/.  U.  I'he  ewu,-,,  both  Che- 
viots and  black-faced,  were  less  in  demand,  and  for 
them  it  may  be  said  not  to  be  such  a  good  mai;ket. 
Sales,  however,  went  on  during  the  <lay,  and  all  kinds 
left  the  market  in  great  quanliiies.  For  the  white-faced 
Cheviots  from  10s.  to  16s.  per  head  was  obtained;  a 
number  of  the  biack-faced  ewei  were  sold  as  low  as 
4s.  6d.  and  Ss.,  others  of  the  best  kind  fetched  8s.  6d. 
to  9s.,  the  average  about  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  A  number  of 
lots  of  black-faced  one-year  tups  were  brought  up  for 
sale;  for  this  kind  of  stock  there  seemed  but  little  de- 
mand ;  the  best  half  dozen  we  noticed  were  sold  by 
Mr.  Foyar,  Campsie  (who  is  now  famed  for  rearing 
the  stock),  to  Mr.  Richmond,  Perthshire;  they 
brought  nearly  3/.  per  head.  Mr.  Rennie,  Kilsyth,  had 
34  of  the  same  kind  ;  what  were  sold  bromght  about 
3ls.  Such  would  be  the  average  price  for  what  were 
disposed  of.  Several  lots  of  Highland  ponies  were 
also  upon  the  ground.  Sales  dull.  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
michael  bought  a  lot  of  27  at  about  3/.  each.  The  day 
was  favourable  for  showing  stock,  and  the  various 
avenues  to  the  south  from  the  Tryst  grounds  were  quite 
crowded  during  the  after  part  of  the  day  with  flocks 
leaving  ihe  market :  and  what  was  very  uneomeion  at 
an  October  Tryst,  they  were  often  quite  enveloped  in 
clouds  ot  dust. 

Tuesday.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Tryst  grounds 
were  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  stock  of  bluck  cattle, 
and  numerous  heavy  lots  of  the  Angus,  Fifeshire,  and 
Aberdeenshire  breads.  What  appeared  to  u*  the  top 
lot,  belonged  to  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Goat-milk  tarm,  Fife- 
shire, consisting  ol  fi  teen  polled  slots,  ri^ing  lour  years 
old.  'Jhe  price  asked  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  was 
]9l.  They  were  sold  early  ;  but  the  price  was  not  as- 
certained. Mr.  Cairns,  lillicoultry,  had  a  fine  lot  of 
uauii-  stots,  cro'^ses  between  the  short-horn  and  Ayrshire 
breed,  rising  four  yeats  old  ;  s.old  at  13/.  13s.  per  head. 
Numerous  lots  of  three-year-old^  were  disposed  of  at 
piices  from  9/.  to  IIZ.  A  great  number  of  West  High- 
land cattle,  from  the  Isle  of  Skye  and  other  parts, 
from  two  to  three  years  old,  were  disposed  ot,  at  from 
3Z.  58.10  4/.  lOs.  Small  stock  from  the  North  fligh- 
land';,  from  '2/.  to  4/.  For  some  time  sales  were  stiff; 
but  when  they  commenced,  large  lots  lelt  the  matket  in 
rapid  succession,  so  that  prices  may  be  quoted  low; 
stock  exchanged  hands  rapidly.  '1  he  day  wa«  sultry 
and  warm  ;  the  immense  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  in 
the  souih  part  of  the  market  ob«;cured  the  atmosphere 
and  hurt  the  appearance  of  stock,  continued  thniugh- 
out  jthe  day,  rind  the  parched  animals,  after  leaving 
the  markets,  could  not  be  restrained  from  rushing  into 
the  water-dams  at  Carron  to  quench  their  thirst.  So 
excessive  is  the  drought  here,  that  the  dams  have  .sunk 
about  six  feet, and  in  many  pans  are  dry.  There  ivas 
also  a  large  show  of  excellent  d'aiipht  and  other 
horses.  ]\lr.  George  Water,  Touch-hill  Farm,  Stir- 
lingshire, had  a  very  superior  lot,  and  effected  nunaerous 
sales.  The  best  p^iir  we  heard  of  were  sold  by  him. 
They  were  four  year-old  greys  of  the  Clydesdale  breed, 
and  brought  71/.;  a  fine  three-year  old  bay  also  brought 
31Z.,and  he  di<posed  of  another  at  30/.,  besides  many 
at  interior  prices.  From  the  great  number  in  the  mar- 
ket we  think  much  of  this  kind  of  stock  will  stand  over 
until  10- morrow.  Considering  the  immense  quantity 
of  cattle  brought  up,  the  influence  of  Peel's  tcirift',  and 
the  stite  of  the  country,  this  'I'ryst  has  been  considered 
a  good  maiket. 

BALLINASLOE  FAIR.— The  following  letter 
reached  me  this  morning  :  — 

"  Ballinasloe,  Wednesday,  Oct.  5. 

"  I  regret  to  say  our  fair  this  day  was  worse  than 
yesttrdny's,  though  some  persons  were  ncnrly  as  well 
oflas  if  they  had  sold  yesterday.  As  far  as  lean  judge, 
the  primest  lots  of  wethers,  and  the^e  only,  went  within 
a  slulling  or  two  of  last  year's  figure ;  but  then  the 


sheep  are  in  better  condition.  The  second  class  of 
sheep,  and  the  more  inferior  still,  were  puichased,  in 
most  instances,  at  prices  no  way  remuneraiive— far 
from  it;  and,  I  rather  think,  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
walk  about  here,  his  reception  would  not  be  very  flat- 
tering. Those  Connaught  graziers  who  most  admire 
his  talents,  and  whose  political  principles  had  been  hi- 
therto most  in  harmony  with  his,  don't  evince  much 
zeal  in  his  defence  now. 

''  For  the  top  wethers  of  the  fair  (Mr.  Taafe's,  as 
usual)  Mr.  Tcite,  M.P.,  paid  per  head  2/.  I4s. 

Sold  4th  October,  1841 65,131 

Sold  5th  October,  1842 43,576 

This  year  less  sold  first  day 11,555 

"  Seven  o'clock,  Wednesday. 
"  I  have  just  learned  the  totul  number  of  sheep 

Sold  tills  year   62,409 

Unsold 12,177 

Total  exhibited  yesterday  and  to-day  .  74,586 
"  In  1840  the  numbers  were — 

Sold  both  days 74,080 

Unsold  16,680 

Total  exhibited 90,760 

"  In  1841  the  numbers  were — 

Sold  both  days 69,438 

Unsold 7,061 

Total  exhibited 76,499 

DUBLIN,  October  8.-BALLINASL0E  FAIR 
—  FALL  IN  IHE  PRICE  OF  CAT'iLE.— Ihe  great 
cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe  took  place  ye%terday,  and  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  ftlt,  cattle  having  fallen 
to  the  extent  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
upon  the  rates  of  last  year.  I  understand  that  the 
English  cattle  dealers  bought  much  more  sparingly  than 
at  any  previous  fair  for  many  years,  'ihe  number  of 
cattle  remaining  unsold  is  immense.  Knowing  the 
great  interest  excited  by  this  fair,  even  in  England,  I 
shall  inoceed  to  give  you  all  the  information  which  has 
reached  me  from  various  correspondents:—- 

B.\LLiNASLOE,  OcT.  7.  —  The  cattle  fair  wa?, 
upon  the  average,  about  2/.  10s., or  perhaps  3/.  per  head 
under  last  year.  This  is  a  very  serious  decline.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  might  have  allowed  the  fall  to  be  more 
gradual.  As  it  is,  matters  cannot  be  much  worse;  but 
how  are  rents  to  be  paid.'  If  the  Premitr  does  not 
make  the  English  manufacturers  prosperous  and  con- 
tented, he  will  have  tailed  most  Mgnully,  for  he  has 
dealt  the  Irish  agriculturists  a  "  heavy  blow,"  with 
"  great  discouragement.''  I  send  you,  as  accurately  as 
I  can  obtain  them,  the  numbers  sold  and  unsold — the 
latter  far  beyond  last  year,  but  a  considerable  number 
is  likely  to  be  sold  lo-morrow  : — 

Oxen  sold 7,283 

Unsold  4,161 

11,454 
Two  years  old  heifers 124 

Totr.l 11,578 

In  1840  the  numbers  were— 

Sold    10,487 

Unsold    265 

Total  in  1840  10,752 

In  1841  the  numbers  were  — 

Sold  11,227 

Unsold 1,959 

Tofal 13,186 

The  following  is  the  number  of  horses  that  appeared 
at  the  present  fair : — 

Sold 88 

Unsold 340 

Total    428 
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NORTH  LINCOLNSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION.— Presentation  or  Valuable  Plate 
TO  John  Hett,  Esq.— On  Wednesday  a  very  numsrous 
meeting:  of  this  influential  society  took  place  at  Barton- 
upon  H  umber,  where  prizes  for  ploughing-,  hedging-, 
ditching,  under-draining',  stacking,  and  thatching,  were 
nobly  contended  lor  in  fields  of  Mr.  Brankley,  on  the 
Horkstow  road.  About  thirty  ploughs  were  entered 
for  competiiion,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  was  so 
excellent,  that  the  judges  had  great  difliculty  in  decid- 
ing. John  and  Edwin  RicharJson,  of  Siurton,  near 
Horncasile,  brother::,  won  the  silver  cup  and  silver 
medal  for  iilougiiing  by  farmers'  sons,  and  44/.  were 
distributed  amongst  farmers'  servants  us  prizes  in  the 
above  depi'.rtments  of  industry,  there  were  also  prizes 
for  corn,  seeds,  and  roots,  Fulkrd's  wheat,  bsans, 
German  marrow-fat  tares,  and  German  marrow-fat 
turnips,  won  all  the  prizes  for  which  they  contended. 
About  one  thousand  gentlemen  and  farmers  were  pre- 
sent, including  Lord  Worsley,  &c.  In  the  afternoon, 
a  dinner  was  held  at  the  George,  where  one  hundred 


and  fifty  sat  down,  G.  Heueage,  Esq.,  of  Hainton,  in 
the  chair.    Earl  Yarborough,  president,  was  prevented 
from  attending,  nnrl  Lord   Worsley  from  remaining  to 
dine,  by  the  alarn-iiug  illness  of  the  lady  of  Capt.  Dud- 
ley Pelham.    'I'he  most  interesting  part  of  the    pro- 
ceedings was  the  presentation  to   Mr.  Hett,  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary,  of  a  splendid  tureen,  a  waiter,  and 
tea  service,  of  the  united  value  of  above  200/.     The 
inscription  on    the    tureen    was   to  this   effect:— This 
tureen,  wilii  a  tea-service    and  waiter,  is  presented  to 
John  Hett,  Esq.,  by  the  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultu- 
ral Association  and  private  friend?,  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  as  Honorary 
Secretary,  October  l-2th,1842.    The  waiter  had  a  hand- 
some scroll  border,  with  antique  feet,  and  was  engraved 
in  the  Louis  Quartoze  style,   the   inscription  being— 
The    Gift    of    the    North    Lincolnshire    Agricultural 
Association  to  John  Hett,  Esq.,  October  12th,  1842. 
The  faithful   discharge    of   duty  is  the  true  basis   of 
honour. 


AGRICULTURAL     REPORT. 


GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT 
FOR  OCTOBER. 

This  has  proved  one  of  the  finest  months  for  farm 
labours,  recollected  at  anv  corresponding  period  of  the 
year.     In  its  early  part,  and  up  to  the  '20th,  scarcely 
any  rain  fell  in  England,  which  gave  the  farmers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for   ploughing   the  land  des- 
tined  to  be  sown   with   autumn   wheat  ;    while,  in 
some  instances,  the  process  of  seeding  was  much  re- 
tarded in  high  situations,  in  consequence  of  the  soil 
becoming  too  dry  for  that   purpose.     However,  the 
fine  rains  which   have  fallen    since   the  above  day, 
have  enabled  our  wheat  growers  to  proceed  rapidly 
with  that  operation,  and  it  may,  we  think,  be  fairly 
presumed  tliat  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  winter 
whei-ts  have  been   already  sown  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable auspices,  and  no   doubt  appears  to  be  en- 
tertained that  a  general  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at 
in   the  course  of  the    next   fortnight.     The    plants 
which  have  appeared  above  ground  e.'jliibit  a  very 
strong  and  healthy  appearance,  and  we  hail  the  pre- 
sent position  of  things — i.  e.,  in  relation  to  culture — 
the  harbinger  of  good    crops  for  the  ensuing  season. 
So  much  time  having  been   occupied   in   the  fields, 
the   flail   and   thrashing  machine   have  not  been  in 
quite  so  much  requisition  as  on  some  previous  occa- 
sions, yet  the  quantity   of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
thrashed  out  has  been  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us 
to  form  something  like   an  adequate  opinion  of  the 
actual   produce  of  this  year's  crops.     We  have  all 
along  given  our   statement  to   the  effect  that  those 
of    wheat  have    amounted  to  nearly,   a    fair    ave- 
rage ;  and  that  those  of  other  descriptions  of  grain 
have  proved  great,  and  now  we  see  no  reason  what- 
ever to  alter  that   which  we  have  before  advanced. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  are  speak- 
ing  in   reference  to  the  whole   of  England,  since, 
otherwise,  two  or  three  counties  might  be  pointed 
out  in  which   a  consideiable  deficiency  of  supply  is 
found  to  exist.     For  instance,  in  Essex,  the  yield  of 
wheat   is  much  less  than  usual  ;    but  take  England 
as  a  whok',  we  think  it  will  1)^  found  about  equal  to 
what  we  have  stated.    As  to  the  quality  of  the  grain, 
this  is  fine  in  the  extreme,  which  circumstance  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  vast  importance  to  ourgrowers. 

The  early  time  at  which  harvest  commenced  this 
year  having  prevented  the  total  exhaustion  of  tho 
stocks  of  old  grain,  samples  of  it  are  still  to  be  met 


with  not  only  at  Mark  Lane,  but  also  in  most  of 
our  large  country  markets,  the  quality  of  which  is 
represented  as  fine,  yet  we  do  not  consider  there  is 
any  abundance  of  it ;  and  that  it  will  be  worked  ofl' 
in  the  ensuing  month,  appears  pretty  certain. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the  times,  we 
understand  the  breadth  of  land  under  wheat  culture 
this  season  is  much  larger  on  a  comparison  than 
was  that  of  last  year;  and  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  getting  it  finished  early,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  render  future  prospects,  in  this 
particular,  cheering. 

Although  the  turnip  crop  this  season  is  large, 
we  find  the  quality  to  be  unusually  inferior, 
caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  dryness  of  the 
summer  months.  As  to  the  other  avaihible  sup- 
plies of  winter  food  for  fattening  stock,  we  learn 
that  it  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  hay.  The 
epidemic  has  been  again  raging  to  sonr.e  extent  in 
our  grazing  districts,  yet  the  losses  sustained  have 
not  been  of  any  great  moment. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom,  includ- 
ing the  Channel  Islands,  is  represented  as  great 
almost  beyond  recollected  precedent,  while  the  fine- 
ness of  the  summer  months  has  caused  the  quality 
to  be  extremely  good.  The  supplies  that  have  come 
to  hand  have  met  a  dull  sale,  in  consequence  of 
their  abundance  and  the  immense  supplies  of  vege- 
tables on  offer,  while  the  prices  realized  have  been 
very  unremunerative. 

This  has  proved  a  mostabundant  hop  season,  both 
as  regards  quantity  -.md  quality.  This  abundance 
has  had  a  serious  eflPect  Ujion  prices,  both  in  the 
Borough  and  at  the  provincial  fairs  and  markets. 
The  growth  being  pretty  well  ascertained,  the  duty 
is  freely  backed  at  160,000/.,  which  sum  will,  we 
ihink,  be  realized.  The  official  announcement  is 
expected  to  be  made  in  a  few  days. 

Our  advices  from  Scotland  are  satisfactory.  Most 
of  the  autumn  wheat  has  been  already  sown,  while 
the  fine  frosty  weather  has  greatly  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  new  grain.  Increased  supplies  of  corn 
have  been  on  sale  in  the  principal  markets,  while 
the  general  demand  has  ruled  heavy,  at  drooping 
currencies. 

In  Ireland,  even  in  its  most  northern  part,  harvest 
has  been  brought  to  a  close.  The  abundance  of  the 
crops  this  year  leads  us  to  suppose  that  that  will  be 
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aa  exporting,  instead  of  au  IraportiHg  country, 
during  tbe  next  season.  In  tbe  different  markets 
the  demand  Las  ruled  dull,  at  lower  figures. 

We  now  corae  to  the  consideration  of  that  close 
approximation  to  free  trade  principles — Sir  Robert 
Peel's  new  Tariff.  Although  it  will  be  perceived  on 
reference  to  figures,  that  tbe  actual  imports  of  stock 
Tinder  that  measure,  have  not  been  so  large  as  many 
persons  have  imagined,  yet  we  have  this  assurance, 
that  the  available  supplies  of  beasts  throughout 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  but  more  especially 
in  the  former  country,  are  large  in  the  extreme  ;  in 
fact,  ive  have  tlie  ver}^  best  authority  for  stating, 
that  almost  any  quantity  of  stock  could  be  obtained 
thence  in  a  short  time.  The  Premier  intimated,  in 
the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  Lower 
House,  that  our  graziers  had  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  from  competition  in  the  Peninsula,  from  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  beasts  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  ;  and  yet  we  have  received  no  less  than  376 
beasts,  76  cows,  and  180  sheep,  at  Southampton, 
Devonport,  and  London,  from  Vigo  and  Corunna, 
since  the  act  came  into  operation.  These  beasts,  which 
much  resemble  a  cross  between  the  Alderney 
cow  and  the  buffalo,  have  been  about  tbe  best  impor- 
tations, and  have  produced  fair  prices,  viz.,  from  161. 
to  211.  each  ;  while  their  dead  weight  has  been  about 
24  stones  per  quarter.  The  original  cost  of  this 
stock  was  about  bl.  per  head.  The  German  beasts 
are  similar  to  our  old  Lincoln  breeds  ;  but  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  that  stock  being  in  the  first 
instance,  or  about  60  years  since,  derived  from  Ger- 
many, by  our  breeders.  The  cows  from  Holland 
being  good  milkers,  have  found  a  ready  sale  at  mo- 
derate prices  ;  but  the  oxen  from  that  quarter  have 
commanded  little  attention.  The  total  number  im- 
ported into  England  under  the  present  measure,  up 
to  the  25th,  was  2,912  bead.  However  small  this 
may  appear  in  the  aggregate,  it  has  produced  a  very 
heavy  inquiry  for  each  kind  of  meat  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  rates  have  given  way  to 
some  extent.  AVe  have  had  large  importations 
of  salted  meat  from  America,  which  has  proved  of 
very  middling  and  inferior  quality.  The  prices 
demanded  foi-  that  article  are  21.  10s.  per  barrel  of 
200  lbs.  duty  paid,  or  about  3d.  per  lb.  Much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of 
the  pork,  but  we  consider  it  dear  at  any  price,  since 
not  only  has  it  been  imperfectly  cured,  but  most  of 
it  is  greatly  affected  with  rust.  The  arrivals  of 
hams,  cheese,  poultry,  &c.  into  England  have  been 
very  large,  but  they  have  mostly  sold  at  very  low 
rates.  The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  from 
whence  the  supplies  of  stock  have  been  derived  : — 

From  Germany. 
Beasts.      Cows.      Sheep.      Pigs. 
Totals 677  233  130  21 

From  Holland. 
Beasts.      Cows.      Sheep.      Pigs. 
Totals 446  141  608 

From    Spain. 

Bea«ts.      Cows.      Sheep.      Figs. 
Totals 371  64  180  — 

Tbe  receipts  from  (iermany  have  arrived  at  Hull 
and  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  same  mny  be  said  as 
regards  those  from  Holland ;,  but  the  principal 
places  of  import  from  Spain  have  been  London, 
Southampton,  and  Devonport, 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement  of 
the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock  exhibited  and 
sold  in  Smithfield  cattle  market.    The  former  have 


amounted  to  12,992  beasts,  110,000  sheep,  940 
calves,  and  1,132  pigs  ;  while  tbe  latter  have  ranged  as 
follows  :— Beef,  from  3s.  to  4s.  4d.  ;  mutton,  Ss.  4d. 
to  4s.  6d.;  veal,  33.  8d.  to  4s.  6d.;  and  pork,  4s.  to 
Is.  lOd.  per  81bs.,  to  sink  the  offals. 

On  each  market  day,  the  attendance  of  dealers  has 
proved  rather  extensive,  yet  the  demand,  for  all  ex- 
cept the  very  primest  stock,  has  proved  excessively 
heavy,  and  the  quotations  have  bad  a  downward  ten- 
dency. The  principal  portion  of  the  supplies,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  at  this  season,  have  been  derived 
from  our  northern  grazing  districts,  viz.,  Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  War- 
wickshire, while  the  general  quality  of  the  stock  has 
proved  very  inferior.  The  arrivals  from  Scotland 
have  been  small,  viz.,  about  100  horned  and  polled 
Scots,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so,  until  quite 
the  spring.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month,  very 
{ew  Foreign  beasts  were  on  sale,  on  account,  it  was 
stated,  of  the  very  low  prices  obtained  for  them — 
some  of  tbe  importers  having  sustained  aloss  of  from 
11.  to  21.  per  head,  to  effect  sales. 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibiltd 
and  sold  in  Smithfield  Cattle  Market,  on 
Monday,  Oct.  25,  1841,  and  Monday,  Oct.  24, 
1842. 

Alj)er8lbs.to  sink  the  offals. 

Oct.  -25,    1841,         Oct.  24,    1942. 

9.  d.      3.  d.         8.  d.     s.  d. 

Coarse &inferiorBeasts3    4to3    6  ..    3    OtoS    2 

Second  quality  do 3    8      3  10  ..    3     4      3     6 

Prime  large  Oxen 4     0      42. .38      3  10 

Prime  Scots,  &c 44      46. .40      44 

Coarse  &  inferior  Sheep  34       36. .30      34 

Second  quality  do 3     8       4     0.36       38 

Prime  coarse  woolled  do.  4  2  4  6.38  3  10 
Prime  Southdown  do..  4  8  4  10  . .  4  0  4  6 
Large  coarse  Calves  . .    48      4  10..    3     8      40 

Prime  small  ditto 50       54. .42       46 

Large  Hogs 48       50. .40       40 

Neat  small  Porkers   .,52      54..    48      50 

SVPPLIES. 

Oct.  25,  1841.        Oct.  24,  1842. 

Beasts 3,747  3,901 

Sheep 23,680  27,330 

Calves 100  115 

Pigs 603  571 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets,  immense 
supplies  of  slaughtered  meat  have  been  received  from 
Scotland,  and  various  parts  of  England  ;  they  having 
amounted  to  nearly  11,800  carcases,  which  have 
produced  a  heavy  inquiry,  and  very  low  currencies 
liave  been  realized. 


CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

The  meteorology  of  this  month,  by  which  all 
the  operations  of  the  garden  must  be  materially 
governed,  can  be  described  in  a  few  lines.  No- 
vember is  considered  the  season  of  fog  and  gloom  ; 
we  prefer  to  consider  it  the  month  of  transition 
— for  so  beautifully  fine  has  it  occasionally  proved, 
and  so  strongly  marked  are  the  alterations,  that  it 
cannot  be  deemed  altogether  sombre.  Fogs  are  fre- 
quent, because  the  ground  generally  retains  some 
of  the  heat  of  autumn,  and  the  air  gradually  be- 
comes comparatively  cold  ;  but  still,  temperature 
is  arbitrary,  and  depends  much  upon  electric  action. 
The  Saxons  styled  November  "  the  windy  month." 
In  the  years  1819  and  1833,  snow  storms  Intro- 
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(liiced  November,  and  were  followed  by  keen 
frost;  in  1827,  and  in  one  year  since— we  believe 
1834 — the  first  fortnight  was  sunny  and  quite  op- 
precsively  hot.  Hoar  frosts  occur  and  afford  an 
index  for  the  character  of  the  winter  ;  for  if  after 
a  clear  night  and  a  strong  rime  the  wind  veer  to 
south-west  and  bring  rain — and  when  these  tran- 
sitions occur  three  or  four  times  at  short  intervals 
— the  winter  is  likely  to  prove  mild  and  showery. 
The  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  about 
29i'q  inches  ;  that  of  the  thermometer  43  or  44 
degrees.  The  lunations  of  the  present  month  are 
the  following: — new  moon,  2nd,4h.  8m.,  after- 
noon ;  first  quarter,  lOth,  Ih.  I5m.,  morning  ;  full, 
18th,  3h.  29m.,  morning;  last  quarter,  25ih,  Bh. 
59m.,  morning. 

KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

Potato  digging  is  of  the  first  consequence,  and  a 
dry  condition  is  material.  Every  tuber  ought  to 
be  sheltered  before  sunset,  as  a  brisk  frost  some- 
times occurs  in  a  few  minutes  after  a  sudden 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
cuticle  and  pro:luce  rapid  decay. 

We  read  of  autumnal  planting  as  a  great  im- 
provement ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  potatoes  left  at 
the  time  of  digging  are  rarely  frozen  in  the  ground. 
They  germinate  later,  but  more  luxuriantly,  than 
planted  tubers,  but  they  lie  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  produce  little  ;  whereas,  sets  taken  with  two 
string  ej'es — planted  in  good  loam  six  inches  deep, 
covered  with  stratum  of  semi-decayed  leaves  and 
light  free  soil — must  offer  everj^  chance  of  a  crop. 
The  object  is  to  protect  from  frost  and  to  ward  off 
too  mucb  water  ;  therefore  we  would  dig  a  plot  of 
ground,  make  the  furrows  full  four  inches  deep 
and  two  feet  apart;  plant  the  sets,  eyes  upward, 
cover  first  with  screened,  leafy  compost  fnot 
strawy  dung)  ;  then  to  the  surface  level  with  dry 
soil  ;  and,  finally,  lay  the  ground  in  a  small  ridjje 
along  every  row.  The  planting  should  proceed  In 
detail,  row  by  row  ;  and  if  dry  littery  straw,  or 
fern,  were  laid  between  the  ridges,  ail  would  be 
secure,  and  the  first  potatoes  might  come  in  by 
mid-May;  but  the  earliest  period  and  finest 
weather  of  the  month  should  be  chosen. 

Sow,  directly,  early  peas ;  the  seed  shoidd  be 
thickly  sprinkled  in  drills  three  inches  deep,  and 
these  ought,  if  possible,  to  range  in  front  of  a 
south  wall  six  feet  in  advance  of  it  :  Mazagan  or 
long  pod  beans,  and  some  radish  ;  the  latter  to  be 
covered  with  litter  during  hard  frost. 

Transplant  the  August  cabbages  for  the  second 
crop,  and  replace  those  of  the  first  planting  which 
have  failed. 

Take  up  the  carrots  and  beet  entirely  ;  store 
them  in  a  root  cellar  with  sand  ;  also  a  supply  of 
parsnips,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  celery,  tarth 
u])  the  last  in  the  dryest  weather  the  month  will 
afford,  and  almost  up  to  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 

Dress  asparagus  beds  and  rows  where  not  com- 
pleted, and  prepare  land,  by  deep,  enriched  trench- 
ing, for  new  plants.  Artichokes  are  not  so  tender 
as  are  imagined — a  covering  of  sawdust  or  ashes 
about  the  roots  will  suffice  ;  but  new  plants  put  in 
every  year  produce  the  best  heads,  and  this  practice 
J8  coming  into  vogue. 

Sea-kale,  begin  to  excite.  Wooden  troughs  are 
the  best  and  cheapest  machinery,  surrounded  by 
warm  leaves,  or  leaves  and  long  stable  manure. 
Pots  buried  in  the  same  do  well,  but  are  soon 
broken.  To  prepare  the  plants,  remove  every  de- 
cayed leaf  and  the  weeds  ;  lay  sandy  loam,  or  eaod 
and  sea-weed,  orex'  the  plot ;  put  a  inarkiug  atick 


to  each  plant,  then  apply  the  coverings.  This  ve- 
getable would  be  in  season  comparatively  early 
without  heat,  were  gardeners  to  raise  ssedlinga 
and  educate  them  the  first  season  to  early  habits, 
by  covering  each  so  soon  as  the  leaves  turned 
colour,  and  surrounding  the  troughs,  boxes,  or 
pots  with  straw  at  least  a  yard  on  every  side.  The 
ground  retains  much  warmth  at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  were  it  secured  from  frost  very  early, 
the  natural  temperature  would  stimulate  the  young 
kale,  and  thus  induce  the  habit  of  speedy  growth. 
Persons  do  not  sufficiently  observe  and  reflect. 

The  routine  of  trenching,  ridging  vacant  plots, 
removing  every  kind  of  weed  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, sweeping  and  rolling  walks,  ought  to  be 
attended  to;  for  neatness  in  a  winter  garden  pro- 
duces a  great  relief  in  this  gloomy  and  declining- 
season. 

inUIT      GARDEN. 

Prune  rigidly  the  vine,  but  nothing  besides.  In 
the  long-rod  system  ofC.Hoare,  every  upright 
year-old  branch  is  cut  quite  away  to  a  pr<  paied 
succession  branch  of  this  year's  wood.  Assuredly 
the  white  sweetwater  and  the  muscadine  bear 
finer  clusters  on  new  rods  —  provided  these  be 
trained  from  two  feet  to  a  yard  asunder,  so  as  to 
permit  the  fruitful  shoots  to  advance  freely  on  each 
side  in  the  open  spaces ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  black  grapes  do  not  quite  as  well  on 
spurred,  older  rods.  Turner's  hardy  vine  and  the 
real  black  cluster  are  the  most  certain  bearers  ;  but 
the  present  year  has  given  us  very  good  black 
Hamburgh  in  the  exposed  S.  by  K.wall. 

Figs  should  be  trained  well  and  close  to  the 
wall,  and  then  be  matted,  or  the  branches  inter- 
laced with  S|)ray  of  the  spruce  fir. 

Peach  and  nectarine  trees  ought  to  be  left  to 
have  free  play,  by  loosening  the  bearing  wood  ;  it 
is  useless  to  prune  now. 

Plums,  cherries,  and  apricots  can  be  trained  in 
regular  order,  and  be  either  divested  of  superfluous 
old  wood,  or  left  till  February. 

VINERY. 

The  latest  grapes  being  cut,  the  vines  can  be 
exposed  with  some  advantage  to  the  weather  ;  and 
much  benefit  will  accrue  to  those  which  are 
planted  within  the  house,  by  the  wetting  that  the 
ground  receives  from  rain.  This  remark  will  apjdy 
chiefly  to  very  dry  houses  erected  over  gravelly 
or  chalk  subsoils  ;  but  doiinp,  cold  sites  are  an  ex- 
clusion to  the  above  treatment. 

The  early  vinery  and  grape  stove  ought  to  be 
closed  prior  to  the  forcing,  which  will  soon  com- 
mence. Many  stiip  off  the  rough  bark,  and  scrape 
the  wood.  Can  they  assign  any  philosophical 
reason  for  such  unnatural  treatment"!  The  vines 
have  a  pretty  appearance  when  thus  curried,  but 
the  gardener  may  reit  assured  that  he  does  not 
thus  prevent  the  attack  of  a  single  acarus  (old 
spider.) 

The  pine  stoveof  spring  and  summer  fruiters 
ought  yet  to  remain  cool,  and  the  plants  dry,  to 
give  an  effectual  check — that  is,  in  all  those  cases 
where  a  general  fruiting  is  required  ;  but  in  others, 
where  it  is  indifferent  how  and  when  a  plant  may 
show  and  ripen  fruit.  It  is  better  to  maintain  the 
warm  growing  temperature;  for  then,  and  then 
only,  can  a  pine  produce  its  best  and  largest 
fruit. 

The  succession  plants  must  be  kept  at  a  strong- 
growing  heat,  for  to  them  a  check  is  immediately 
fatal. 
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ORNAMENTAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Now  trim  the  shrubs  which  were  left  in  Octo- 
ber ;  fork  over  the  ground,  and  permit  all  the 
falling  leaves  to  lie  upon  the  rough  surface.  Dis- 
turb no  roots,  and  cue  nothing  down  ;  but  protect, 
by  leafy  mulch,  all  the  ornanieiital  shrubs.  Azalia 
beds,  and  plantations  of  all  the  American  tribes, 
fhould  be  cleared  of  weeds,  and  covered  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  leaf  mould  mixed  with  sand. 
Take  up  the  dahlias  that  still  remain  ;  but  few  are 
now  in  the  ground  we  imagine,  the  frost  of  the 
20th  of  October  having  totally  destroyed  the  her- 
baf;e.  Eat  h  root  should  be  effectually  dried,  then 
picked  clean  from  the  earth  and  deposited  in  a 
dry  cellar. 

Bulbs— plant  before  the  10th  all  the  tulips, 
hyacinths,  nucissus,  and  some  anemones  in  pre- 


pared beds  of  loam,  river  sand,  and  decayed  ve- 
getable mould,  adding  a  little  salt  at  the  time  of  dig- 
ging; fill  all  the  holes  with  sand. 

Hyacinths  in  pots  should  be  deeply  covered  with 
sand,  and  kept  so  till  they  have  grown  some 
length;  when  brought  to  light  they  will  speedily 
obtain  colour. 

Greenhouse — ventilate  freely,  and  cover  well  in 
cold  nights  ;  coverings  are  better  than  fires.  Re- 
move (lend  leaves,  and  reduce  water  to  a  mini- 
mum. Fire  is  of  use  to  the  higher  order  of  iielar- 
gouiums,  which  ought  to  Lave  a  house  to  them- 
selves, where  free  air  and  a  temperature  of  45  to 
i)0  degrees  can  be  maintained. 

Stove  plants  require  heat  at  .55°  as  an  average, 
with  little  water  and  some  air  ;  cleanness  is  es- 
sential, and  the  habits  of  each  must  be  studied. 


REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE     MONTH  OF     OCTOBER. 


Since  our  October  report  of  the  actual  state  and 
prospects  of  the  corn  trade,  in  the  wheat  markets 
generally  there  lias  been  displayed  very  little  acti- 
vity, and  in  prices  still  less  variation  has  occurred. 
Of  the  last  crop  our  farmers  have  as  yet  delivered 
rather  sparingly,  no  temptation  having  been  placed 
before  them  to  send  tlieir  property  liberally  into 
consumption.     Besides  this  fact,  the  weather  has 
been  exceedingly  favourable  for  field  operations, 
and,  with  that  foresight  for  which  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  so  much  celebrated,  their  nearly  un- 
divided   attention    has    been,   during  the  month 
which  has  now  been  brought  to  its  conclusion,  al- 
most exclusively  directed  to  out-door  labours.  The 
consequences  have  been  very  satisfactory ,  for  nearly 
all  the  winter  seed  wheats  have  been   already  got 
into  the  ground  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  every  possible  preparation  for  future 
field  operations  in  the  spring  has  been    effected. 
"We  have  now  had  four  current  years  of  adverse 
weather  for  the  crops  in  this  country,  and  in  this 
circumstance  alone,  can  the  distress,  now  so  gene- 
rally pervading  all  rank:^  in  our  society,   have  its 
origin.     There  still  exists,    however,  a   saying  of 
former  days,  that  weather  is  a  most  accurate  pay- 
master ;  and,  if  this  observation  be  founded  on  any 
thing  like  truth,  from  the  beautiful  weather  which 
we  have  enjoyed    during  the   winter   seed  wheat 
sowing  season,  we  have  strong  reiison  to  predicate 
a  most  abundant  produce  of  wheat,  when  the  next 
crop  arrives  at  maturity.    Should,  fortunately,  our 
present  pros])ects  be  then  rendered  real,  abundant 
evidence  will  be  thereby  placed  before  the  cotton 
lords,  and  the  members  of  the  anti-corn  kague  so- 
ciety themselves,  that  the  jirosperity  of  all,  and  par- 
ticularly of    the  manufacturing  and    commercial 
classes,  rests  mainly  on  the  production  at  home  in 
abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.     Then,  in- 
deed, do  increased  wages  arise  from  moderation  in 
the  prices  of  food,  for  this  is  the  legitimate  and  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  production  of  abundance 
at  home.     The  real  wealth  of  nations  will  soon  we 
trust,  under  snch  an  event,  be  illustrated  here    in 
a  productively  employed  population,  and  the  mo- 
ney paid  to  the  agricultural  interests  for  provisions 
will  be  kept  in  circulation  at  home,  and  will  amply 
reward  the  labours  of  the  industriously  disposed 


members  of  society.    Under  such  circumstances  it 
will  not  be  necessary,  for  one  year  at  all  events,  to 
hire  foreign  fields,  and  to  pay  wages  to  foreign  agri- 
cultural labourers  for  producing  wheat  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  paid  to 
Europe  and  to  America  upwards  of  thirty  millions 
sterling  in  exchange  for  grain  and  flour,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  period  our  shipments  of  manufactures 
to  those  foreign  nations,  from  whom  we  have  im- 
ported grain  so  largely,  have  been  annually  on  the 
decline,  thereby  most  clearly  establishing  the  fact 
that  our  foreign  export  trade  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  even  an  abundant  importation  of 
foreign  food.     Indeed  the  more  largely  we  import 
and  pay  for  foreign  grain,  the  less  is  the  demand  for 
the  consumption  of  our  own  manufactures  amongst 
foreign  agricultural  nations,  for   the  money  which 
we  send  to  them  for  food    is  very  naturally,  and 
very  patriotically  too,  embarked  in  improvements 
in  their  own  neighbourhoods.      They  invest  this 
British  money  in  extending  manufactures  in  their 
own  \icinit  es,  and  in  producing  larger  crops  of 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  the  future  extraction  of 
larger  sums  of  money  from  the  British  nation.     It 
is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  us,  we  must  freely 
confess,    that    parliamentary    measures     are   not 
adopted  for  the  correction  of  this  system,  so  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  the  British  agricultural  in- 
terest, and  certainly  not  less  so  to  the  manufactur- 
ing  and  commercial  labourers  ;  for  what  renders 
their  distress  at  the  j*resent  moment  so  extensive, 
hut  the  increased  means,  which  our  liberality  gives 
to  foreign  nations, to  supply  themselves  with  goods 
manufactured  at  home,   added   to    the  decreased 
means,  which  the  same  system  occasions  amongst 
British  land   proprietors  and  their  tenantry,  for 
the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods?     It  ne- 
ver can  be  advantageous  to  any  nation  to  emjiloy 
others  to  perform   that  work  which  can  be  done 
effectively  and  profitably  at  home,    and  yet    en- 
lightened lOngland  at  present  not  only  transfers  a 
considerable    quantity   of  productive  agricidtural 
labour  from  her  own  people  to  those  of  foreign 
nations,  but  actually  tnrnishes  foreign  manufac- 
turers with  the  means  of  comricting  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  not  only  in   foreign  markets,    but 
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even  in  our  own.  That  we  have  the  means 
of  abundantly  feeding  three  times  our  jjresent 
population  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  but  if 
any  confirmation  of  this  truth  be  requisite  ot  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  need  only  refer  to  those  seasons  when 
we  have  had  fair  and  average  crops  of  grain.  Then 
the  late  corn  law  restricted  the  importation  of  for- 
eign grain  and  flour,  and  then  the  people  were 
abundantly  employed,  at  most  excellent  wages. 
The  contrast  of  unfavourable  corn  seasons,  however, 
is  most  painful.  Tlie  consequences  of  the  late  large 
importations  of  foreign  grain  and  exportation  of 
money,  rendered  necessary  by  the  elements,  have 
been  most  injurious  to  all  classes  in  the  community. 
The  want  of  markets  for  the  consumption  of  British 
goods,  has  necessarily  created  a  deficiency  in  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  its  consequent  reductions  in 
wages.  The  only  corrective  for  these  evils  is  an 
abundant  growth  of  grain  at  home,  and  the  next 
crop  we  trust  will  produce  this  change.  So  far  as 
the  operations  in  the  fields  have  progressed,  they 
have  been  eminently  favourable  ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat, 
fair  to  infer  that  as  weather  is  a  good  paymaster,  a  part 
of  the  debt  now  due  in  this  quarter  will  this  corn 
season  be  repaid.  In  the  meantime  the  farmers  have 
been  better  occupied  than  in  forwarding  their  wheat 
of  the  last  crop  to  market.  The  deficiency  in  supply 
from  tl)is  cause  has  however,  as  yet,  been  arajjly 
made  good  by  wheats  of  foreign  growth,  and  prices 
have  hy  these  means  been  rendered  more  moderate 
than  tbey  otherwise  probably  wOuld  have  been. 
But  this  sourcecf  supply  must,  about  tLie  close  of  this 
year,  be  in  a  material  measure  exhausted,  for  the  foreign 
wheats  now  in  tbis  country  can  furnish  no  adequate 
substitute  for  the  well  ascertamed  dehciency,  which 
at  the  present  time  unfortun  itely  exists  in  the  quan- 
tity of  old  wlieat  of  home  growth  now  remaining 
in  the  possession  of  British  farmers  and  corn  mer- 
chants. Of  this  descri|ition  certainly  not  one  tithe 
of  the  quantity  which  in  favourable  times  does  remain 
unconsumed  at  this  ])eriod  of  the  year,  is  now  to 
be  found  within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  this  fact 
must,  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  in  a  certain  degree 
at  all  events,  influence  t!ie  prices  of  wheat,  so  soon 
as  tlie  pressure  of  foreign  wheat  on  the  great  markets 
of  consumption  becomes  less  onerous  than  it  has 
been  since  our  last  publication.  However  brilliant, 
therefore,  tbe  prospet-ts  of  the  coming  wheat  crop 
may  be,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a  gradual  im|)rovement  in 
the  value  of  the  finest  qualities  of  that  article  will 
take  place,  uniil  tl)e  result  of  the  ne.\t  harvest  can  be 
accurately  ascertained.  Indeed  this  event  atthepre- 
sent  time  is  most  confidently  calculated  on  by  our  far- 
mers and  by  all  corn  merchiints  tbroughouttbe  United 
Kingdom,  and  there/ore  no  wheat  is  forwarded  to  the 
markets  for  sale  at  present,  unless  it  be  by  those  whose 
pecuniary  circumstances  render  a  sacrifice  of  their 
property  necessary  to  tbe  upholding  of  their  credit,  or 
to  the  payment  of  their  immediate  farming  expendi- 
ture. Altbough,  however,  there  exists  a  strong 
probability  that  tbe  farmers  in  a  few  months  hence 
may  receive  prices  for  tbeir  wheats  more  remunerat- 
ing than  the  present  rates  are,  still  we  may  also 
venture  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  nature,  two  or 
three  favourable  seasons  must  succeed  tbe  late  un- 
favourable ones,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  people 
are  at  present  suffering  so  severely,  and  pave  the 
way  for  those  improvements  in  agriculture  at  home, 
which  eventually  must  not  only  render  foreign  sup- 
plies of  food  unnecessary,  but  also  enable  the  landed 
interest  to  feed  abundantly  more  than  trii)le  our  pre- 
sent population.     During  the  last  thirty  years,  no 


doubt  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  and  from  each  acre  the  pro- 
duce received  now  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was 
at  tbe  period  to  which  we  have  now  alluded.  Still, 
however,  as  agricultural  science  progresses,  and  as 
agricultural  capital  increases,  similar,  and  even  more 
extensive  improvements  in  tillage  may  be  confi- 
dently looked  lor.  Tbe  fields  which  ore  now  con- 
sidered to  he  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  may 
yield  crops,  before  another  quarter  of  a  century  can 
])ass  away,  much  larger  than  tbe  farming  art  can  at 
jiresent  extract  /rom  them  ;  and  under  fair  protec- 
tion being  extended  by  the  law  to  money,  industrv, 
and  skill,  when  embarked  in  tbe  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, many  millions  of  acres  of  land,  now  entirely 
unproductive  and  useless  to  mankind,  will  be  drawn, 
we  may  say,  from  the  wilderness  itself,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  British  people. 
Any  benefits — and  it  is  far  from  our  wish  or  intention 
to  depreciate  their  high  importance — which, under  any 
circumstances,  can  be  conferred  on  the  community, 
either  by  commerce  or  by  manufactures,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those  which 
agriculture  confers  universally  on  the  human  race  ; 
and  to  sacrifice  ad  vantages  of  such  inestimable  worlli 
to  tbe  theories  of  a  false  philosophy,  would  be  an 
act  of  national  suicide.  I'o  direct  the  public  atten- 
tion rather  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  than  to 
commercial  pursuits,  woidd  add  to  the  solid  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and 
would  improve  the  public  health  by  tbe  future  transfer 
of  thousands  of  labourers  from  abject  labour  of  fur- 
naces to  the  pleasant  and  healthful  toil  of  tbe 
fields.  Surely  witlj  so  many  open  channels  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  the  jjeople.  there  must  be 
something  wrong  in  our  internal  policy,  else  so 
much  (listless  as  now  exists  could  not  be  found  in 
this  country.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  field  work 
maj',  at  the  present  momer.t,  be  found  for  a  much 
more  numerous  population  than  she  now  pos- 
sesses, if  only  due  encouragement  were  held  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  banks  of  her  rivers  and 
lakes;  and  from  the  drainage  of  her  morasses, 
also  great  and  im])ortant  benefits  maybe  obtained. 
On  the  borders  of  Norfolk  and  of  Lincolnshire, 
capital  and  science  may  likewise  draw  from  the 
waters  the  new  county  of  Victoria,  which  may 
give  food  ami  clothing  to  many  thousands  now 
destitute.  The  prosperity  of  agriculture  must 
eventually  he  attended  by  most  important  conse- 
quences to  all  the  induscrious  classes  within  the 
British  empire,  and  yet,  whenever  any  unfavour- 
able circumstance  occurs  in  society,  the  agricultural 
intetest  is  universally  called  on  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Our  manufacturers  for  several  years  now,  for  in- 
tancc,  have  produced  more  than  the  markets,  cither 
inland  or  foreign,  can  consume,  and  the  anti-corn 
law  leaguers  demand  the  property  of  the  agri- 
culturist to  replace  the  losses  which  they  have 
incurred  by  their  unfortunate  speculations.  'J  hey 
require  a  reduction  in  tbe  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  in  order  that  they  m;y  make  money  by 
the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  manufacturing^ 
labourers ;  but  amongst  tbe  productive  classes 
their  objects  and  principles  are  now  too  well  known 
to  be  trusted.  Commercial  v\orkmen  are  now  too 
well  informed  not  to  know  that  the  value  of  food 
must  eventually  regulate  the  value  of  wages,  and, 
therefore,  during  the  lite  unfortiuiate  disturbances 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  not  one  solitary 
complaint  has  been  heard  amotigst  them  against 
the  prices  of  British  agricultural  produce.  In  all 
country  towns  and  villages,  land  proprietors  and 
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farmers  are  tijc  principal  consumers  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  when,  by  the  depression  in  the 
value  of  agricuhural  produce,  the  lauded  interest 
is  unable  to  expend  so  largely  in  those  markets,  as 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  they  gene- 
rally do,  the  decreased  consumption  of  goods  in 
the  home  market  is  then  foui)d  to  be  detrimental 
to  all  classes  employed  in  mana'acturing pursuits. 
However  materially  the  expense  of  living,  there- 
fore, may  be,  and  at  the  present  time  actually  is, 
reduced  by  importations  of  foreign  food,  still  the 
urtizans  and  productive  classes  in  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  are  perfectly  aware  that  to  remit  mo- 
ney to  foreigners  in  payment  for  foreign  food,  is  to 
abstract  from  tlieir  own  countrymen  the  means  for 
enlnrging  the  different  channels  from  which  they 
derive  their  wages,  and  therefore  tbey  generally  re- 
pudiate those  Utopian  principles  which  would 
transfer  to  foreign  nations  any  productive  employ- 
ment which  can  be  profitably  performed  in  this 
country,  and  throw  by  so  doing  many  thousands  of 
our  labourers  at  home  entirely  out  of  employment. 
As  matters  therefore  are  at  present,  only  those  who 
possess  fixed  incomes  can,  in  any  manner,  be  bene- 
fited by  the  great  decline  whicb  has  latterly"-  oc- 
curred in  the  value  of  British  agricultural  produce, 
occasioned  solely  by  large  quantities  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, which  h;iv6  been  paid  for  in  the  jirecious 
metals,  h;iving  been  pressed  on  all  our  large  markets 
for  sale.  As,  however,  the  season  for  the  importation 
of  wheat  from  abroad  has  now  been  brought  to  its 
conclusion,  and  as,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  foreign  supplies  cannot  be  received 
to  any  extent  before  the  hitter  part  of  next  summer 
and  during  iho  autumnal  months,  hopes  may  be,  and 
confidently  are,  entertained  that  commerce  and 
manufactures,  during  tlie  spring  months,  will  re- 
ceive a  favourable  spur  from  the  improved  demand 
whicb  must  previously  arise  for  British  agricultural 
produce.  A  great  quantity  of  foreign  free  wheat 
lias  already  gone  into  consumption,  and  as  the  de- 
mand at  present  for  this  description  of  wheat  takes 
away  from  the  London  granaries  alone  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  quarters  weekly,  towards  the  turn 
of  the  year  the  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  tliroughout 
the  United  Kingdom  must  be  so  materially  reduced, 
as  to  leave  the  market  open  for  a  much  larger  con- 
sumption of  home-grown  wheiUs  than  has  latterly 
been  experienced,  and  consequently  our  farmers 
have  just  grounds  to  calculate  on  receiving  prices 
for  their  wheats  hereafter  more  remunerating  than 
tbey  have  heretofore  done,  for  at  present  the  average 
prices  of  wheat  are  lower  than,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  it  can  be  grown 
for.  But  as  free  foreign  wheats  are  now  rapidly 
going  into  consumption,  and  cannot  be  materially 
increased  this  season,  expectations  are  naturally  en- 
tertained that,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
at  most,  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  British  agri- 
culture which  will  benefit  all. 

From  the  United  States  of  America,  the  letters 
received  since  our  last  publication  aie  dated  in 
Boston  on  the  lath  of  last  month,  and  from  the  other 
seaport  towns  in  the  Union  the  advices  are  of  cor- 
responding dates.  In  all  of  them  the  corn  and  flour 
trades  were  in  an  unusually  depressed  state,  the 
only  export  demand  of  any  consequence  having  then 
been  made  for  the  consumption  of  our  West  India 
colonies,  wLich  continued  to  present  favourable 
markets  for  the  sale  of  thesurplus  supplies  delivered 
at  those  periods  in  all  the  American  markets.  It 
strikes  us  as  being  very  extraordinary,  that  our  colo- 
nies should  be  now  opea   for  the  consumption  of 


American  agricultural  produce  at  almost  nominal 
rates  of  duties,  whilst  the  Canadas  abound  with  the 
same  descriptions  of  produce,  and  whilst  the  Ame- 
rican legislature,  so  fur  from  hearkening  to  the 
doctrines  of  reciprocity  in  commerce,  has  nearly 
doubled  the  heavy  duties  previously  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  that  Republic  of  all  descriptions  of 
goods  of  British  manufacture.  With  these  advan- 
tages, however,  the  advices  now  received  from 
Boston  are  by  no  means  very  cheering  to  the  Ame- 
rican agriculturist.  Although  grain  of  the  last  most 
abundant  crop  bad  not  then  been  forwarded  to 
market  in  very  large  quantities,  still  the  greatest 
depression  in  the  corn  trade  continued  to  prevail 
everywhere,  and  the  value  both  of  wheat  and  flour 
was  gradually  on  the  decline.  In  several  places 
flour,  branded  superfine,  had  been  sold  at  about  4 
dollars  per  barrel  ;  and  if  it  can  be  afforded  by  the 
growers  at  a  price  a  little  under  the  above  quotation , 
as  we  doubt  not  it  can  be,  our  maximum  import 
duty  of  2O3.  per  qr.  on  foreign  wheat  will  not  pro- 
hibit the  admission  of  American  flour  into  consump= 
tion  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  the 
value  of  grain  produced  at  home  fall  to 
ruinously  low  prices  indeed.  Mr.  Webstar, 
when  in  this  country,  availed  kimself  of  every  pub- 
lic oi)portunity  to  impress  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  high  benefits  which  we  would 
receive  from  bis  countrymen  by  taking  their  agricul- 
tural produce  in  exchange  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  In  a  great  measure  the  Americans  hiiv^  ob- 
tained that  part  of  j\Ir.  Webster's  suggestions  which 
is  favourable  to  themselves, for  whicb  they  havenot, 
however,  given  to  us  equivalent  advantages,  for 
the  sake  of  the  American  revenue,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  their  home  manufactures,  on  the 
contrary,  they  liave  increased  their  Custom-house 
charges  on  all  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
to  almost  prohibitory  rates,  and  to  add  to  their  in- 
ternal riches,  they  have  repudiated  the  vast  eums  of 
money,  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  British  ca- 
pitalists. We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that 
Jonathan  will  not  increase  his  revenue  by  bis  late 
financial  arrangements.  In  this  country  we  feel  at 
present  all  the  injurious  consequences  of  excessive 
duties.  I'hey  are  the  great  patrons  of  the  smuggler.*", 
and  so  long  as  they  exist  iu  America,  British  goods 
will  be  sent  into  all  the  American  States,  duty  free, 
in  far  greater  abundance  than  tbey  would  have  been 
had  a  reduction  in  the  American  tariflf  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  addition  made  in  it,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  above.  By  the  experience  of  our  l«tely 
passed  corn  laws  for  a  year  or  two,  we  greatly  fear 
that,  when  it  may  be  far  too  late,  our  statesmen  will 
discover  that  due  protection  has  not  been  given  to 
our  agricultural  interest,  and  that  all  classes  in  our 
society  will  then  be  suffering  from  this  great  neglect 
of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  British  Empire,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government.  But  ic  is  not  in 
grain  alone  that  our  farmers  and  land  proprietors 
have  been  subjected  to  loss  by  our  inter-national  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  nations.  The  American 
agriculturists  are  making  most  extensive  arrange- 
ments for  forwarding  to  our  markets  large  supplies 
of  cured  provisions  of  every  description;  and  our 
cattle  breeders  and  feeders  have  taken  the  alarm 
since  our  last  report,  in  a  greater  degree  than  cir- 
cumstances at  present  warrant ;  for  it  will  require 
three  or  four  years  to  increase  the  live  stock  abroad 
to  that  extent  which  may  render  its  admission  here 
formidable  to  that  department  of  British  agriculture. 
The  fall  in  value  which  this  alarm,  and  different 
Other    circumstances  have  created,    has   however 
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caused  a  loss  to  the  Lome  feeders  and  breeders  of 
from  two  to  three  rnilliouij  sterliug-  already,  aud  to 
this  extent,  at  all  events,  are  their  means  for  jiro- 
dtictively  employing  the  industrious  classes  at  home 
farther  diminished.  With  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica however,  we  shall  most  undoubtedly  have  a 
very  large  trade  in  cured  provisions,  after  two  or 
three  years  shall  have  passed  awiiy  ;  and  this  trade 
annually  must  increase,  unless  much  greater  protec- 
tion be  extended  to  our  home  growers  of  swine  and 
cattle,  than  our  existing  tariff  of  duties  extends  to 
them  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  and  from 
the  different  grain  markets  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  intelligence  received  is  in  due  course  of  post. 
The  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  corn 
trade,  communicated  in  the  letters  from  all  of  them, 
is  much  of  the  same  description.  Every  where  the 
corn  trade  was  described  as  being  exceedingly  in- 
animate, and  in  several  of  the  export  markets  the 
value  of  bonded  wheat  was  entirely  nominal.  The 
season  is  now  too  late  for  shipments  of  grain  being 
made  either  from  the  Black  Sea  or  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. Long-  voyages  and  stormy  weather  uni- 
versally prohibit  shipments,  unless  when  our  markets 
here  are  much  more  favourable  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Without  the  INlediterranean,  the  Southern 
States  have  never  much  grain  to  spare,  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  occuriing  in  our 
markets;  but  at  present  wheat  is  scarcely  worth  the 
expense  of  transporting  it  to  the  Spanish  ports  of 
shipment  from  the  interior.  In  the  North  of  Spain, 
however,  the  tillage  of  the  fields  will  be  immediately 
changed  to  pasturage  and  swine  feeding.  The  cattle 
there,  with  a  little  attention,  may  he  rendered  equal 
in  quality  to  those  pioduced  in  the  United  Kinddora, 
and  the  superior  means  possessed  by  the  Spaniards 
for  pig-feeding,  render  their  cured  pork  and  hams 
of  far  superior  quality  to  any  which  we  can  pioduce 
at  honie.  At  much  lower  prices,  therefore,  than 
cattle  can  be  grown  for  here,  and  with  much  superior 
quality  in  their  pork  and  hams,  a  large  trade  must 
eventually  be  established  with  Spain  in  the  pro- 
vision department  of  commerce. 

The  information  received  from  the  different  ports 
of  shipment  within  the  Baltic  Sea  has  not  been 
very  interesting  to  those  engaged  here,  either  in 
agricultural  pursuits  or  in  the  corn  trade,  since  our 
last  publication.  The  letters  from  Dantzic, 
Stettin,  and  the  other  large  exporting  corn  mar- 
kets, are  in  due  course  of  post.  In  all  of  them 
wheat  was,  at  those  dates,  nearly  unsaleable,  al- 
though the  stocks  were  extremely  small,  and  the 
season  was  rapidly  then  drawing  to  its  conclusion. 
The  late  wheat  trade  was,  till  nearly  its  close, 
a  brilliant  one  to  the  German  and  Polish  corn 
merchants,  but  a  vast  amount  of  dishonoured  bills 
having  latterly  been  returned  on  them,  their  pro- 
fits have  not  been,  in  the  event,  so  large  as  they 
had  previously  expected  that  they  would  have 
been.  The  prices  paid  in  the  Baltic  for  wheat, 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  season,  were  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  too  dear,  and  heavy  failures  in  the 
trade  have  been  the  necessary  consequences.  No 
business  can  now  be  done  in  any  of  these  places 
for  immediate  shipment,  for  the  navigation  must 
soon  be  closed  until  the  next  corn  season  arrives. 
The  prices,  according  to  the  latest  advices,  had 
undergone  a  very  material  depreciation  every- 
where. At  Dantzic  the  best  high-mixed  Polish 
wheats  were  quoted  as  low  as  36s.  6d.  per  quarter 
free  on  board,  when  the  shipping  season  again 
makes  its  appearance,  and  they  will  during  the 


winter  and  spring  months  be  still  lower,  unless 
our  prices  in  Mark  Lane  undergo  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  meantime.  During  the  en- 
suing autumnal  months,  when  the  elements  again 
permit  the  resumption  of  our  grain  trade  with  th« 
Baltic  wheat  markets,  we  are  strongly  persuaded 
that  even  the  highest  duties  which  our  corn  laws 
now  permit  to  be  charged  on  foreign  wheat  will 
not  at  that  period  prohibit  its  importation.  When 
the  average  value  of  British  wlieat  is  50s.  per 
quarter,  the  best  Polish  wlieats  are  worth  563,,  at 
least,  in  Mark  Lane.  To  deduct  from  this  latter 
price  the  duty  of  20s.  and  the  charges  of  importa- 
tion, say  5s.  per  quarter,  the  prices  in  Da.itzic 
may  be  then  reduced  in  proportion,  for  the  value 
of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane  is  the  pivot  round  which 
the  prices  of  wheat  in  all  the  foreign  com  markets 
in  Europe  and  America  in  connection  with  Great 
Britain  we  may  say  universally  revolve.  No 
quantity,  however,  in  any  manner  calculated  to 
influence  the  value  of  wheat,  or  to  prevent  an  im. 
provement  in  prices  here  during  the  spring  and 
simimer  months,  can  by  any  possibility  arrive  in 
Great  Britain  from  the  Baltic  Sea  or  from  the 
ports  of  shipment  in  the  north  of  Europe  during 
that  period,  although  the  supplies  from  these 
parts  during  the  autumn  may  again  be  large  and 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  maximum  duties  now  chargeable 
on  every  description  of  foreign  grain,  wc  repeat, 
are  not  high  enough  eftVctually  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty of  British  and  of  Irish  agriculturists,  and 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  at  home. 

The  maltsters  do  not  commence  their  operations 
this  season  with  much  spirit,  aud  the  demand  for 
barley  has  continued  dull  during  the  month  ot  Octo- 
ber. The  supplies  have,  but  not  in  any  material 
degree,  exceeded  the  consumption,  and  depressed 
markets  have  been  the  natural  consi  quence.  This 
article  has  been  annually  falling  under  its  intrinsic 
value,  and  the  consumption  is  likewise  annually  be- 
coming more  limited.  The  deficiency  exhibited  in 
the  revenue  for  the  financial  quarter,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  beginning  of  last  month,  chiefly 
originates  in  the  excise  department,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  must  turn  his  attention  to 
this  fact  before  prosperity  can  in  any  manner  be  re- 
stored in  the  collection  of  the  public  income.  During 
the  last  session  of  Parliament  a  great  alteration  was 
made  in  our  custom-house  duties,  which,  in  as  far 
as  we  have  had  experience  in  its  workings,  is  as 
eminently  favourable  to  the  industry  ot  foreign 
nations  as,  we  greatly  fear,  it  must  eventually  ba 
found  to  be  injurious  to  our  internal  prosperity.  It 
is  at  present  perfectly  understood  that,  amongst 
farther  intended  reductions  on  the  duties  at  present 
levied  on  various  articles  of  foreign  production,  the 
present  import  charge  on  foreign  spirits  holds  the 
first  place.  Now  if  duty  was  collected  on  each 
gallon  of  foreign  spirits  at  present  consumed  in 
England,  there  might  exist  some  reason  for  the  pro'' 
posed  reduction  ;  but  as  it  is  notorious"  that  duty  u 
not  paid  on  one  tenth  part  of  the  foreign  spirits, 
which  are  in  general  use  under  the  present  system, 
other  means  than  those  now  proposed  must  ba 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  else  it 
must  annually  continue  to  increase  untd  it  supersede 
entirely  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  in  Eng- 
land. The  duty  now  charged  in  England  on  home- 
made spirits  is  upwards  of  three  hundred  per  cent, 
on  their  original  value  ;  and  it  is  from  this  state  of 
the  law  that  a  great  loss  of  revenue  takes  its  rise.  la 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  the  home-made  spirit  dutieg 
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are  moderate,  and  on  tbia  account,  neither  internal 
nor  foreign  smuggling  of  spirits  exists  there,  whilst 
in  Eiiglaud  public  morality  severely  suffers  by  this 
illegal  trade.  Heavy  duties  c;in  neither  tend  to  di- 
minish the  consumption  of  spirits  generally  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  nor  do  they  tend  to  im- 
prove the  public  revenue,  for  the  deficiency  in 
quantity  manufactured  at  home,  which  heavy  duties 
occasion,  is  most  bountiluli}'  made  good  by  smuggled 
foreign  spirits,  of  the  worst  (jualities  too,  from  which 
no  duty  whatever  is  gathered  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. Thus  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic morality,  suffers  by  the  existing  state  of  the 
excise  laws,  affecting  the  operations  of  our  distillers 
at  home.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  a  system  so 
extremely  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  persevered  in,  when  the  remedy 
for  the  evil  is  so  exceedingly  obvious.  To  reduce 
the  home-made  spirit  duty  in  England  to  5s.  per 
proof  gallon,  and  to  raise  the  duties  now  charged  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  to  the  same  charge,  would,  in 
a  few  years,  entirely  suppress  the  trade  of  the  spirit 
smuggler  throughout  the  British  empire,  would 
considerably  enlarge  the  public  revenue,  would 
cause  an  increased  demand  for  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  quarters  of  British-grown  barley, 
would  improve  the  public  health,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  pure  and  wholesome  home  spirits  for  the 
deleteiious  foreign  spirits  at  present  by  far  too 
much  in  use  ;  and  all  the  immorality  which  smug- 
gling universally  generates  will  finally  be  removed 
by  the  same  cause.  The  excise  laws  likewise,  in 
as  far  as  they  press  on  the  operations  of  the  trade 
of  the  rectiher,  should  undergo  a  considerable 
modification.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  permitted  to  consume  foreign  and 
colonial  spirits  and  home-made  v^hiskcy  at  any 
strengths  which  suit  the  palate  of  theconsumer  and 
the  pocket  of  the  spirit-merchant ;  but  the  rectifier 
is  not  allowed  by  the  excise  laws  to  send  his  rec- 
tified spirits  into  use  until  they  be  reduced  to 
somewhere  about  twenty  under-proof — until,  in 
fact,  they  be  rendered  weaker  than  Irish  punch. 
Under  such  a  law,  our  rectifiers  have  not  fair  play 
given  to  them  ;  for  it  is  not  easy  for  them,  under 
these  restrictions,  to  compete  in  flavour  with  Dutch, 
Geneva,  and  French  brandies,  although  in  whole- 
someness  undoubtedly  they  considerably  excel 
them.  If  the  law  only  gave  permission,  the  dis- 
tillers and  rectifiers  of  the  United  Kidgdom  would 
speedily  supersede  the  taste  now  too  generally 
prevailing  for  French  brandies  and  Dutch  gin,  and 
would  retain  within  the  country  considerable  sums 
of  money  now  annually  remitted  abroad  in  pay- 
ment for  foreign  spirits.  If,  however,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  trade  of  the  rectifier  and  dis- 
tiller require  amendment,  those  which  are  in  force, 
we  may  well  say,  against  the  trade  of  the  maltster 
in  a  far  greater  degree  demand  the  interference  of 
the  legislature.  Here  excessive  excise  charges,  and 
unnecessary  excise  restrictions,  militate  decidedly 
against  the  objects,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
they  were  enacted.  When  the  malt  duty  was  34s. 
lOd.  per  qr.,  yet  even  in  i)aper  money  three  mil- 
lions sterling  were  never  paid  in  one  year  into  the 
treasury  from  this  source  of  revenue.  The  minister 
of  the  day  saw  the  injury,  and  had  courage  to  ap- 
ply to  it  the  only  existing  remedy.  They  reduced 
the  malt  duty  to  20s.  per  qr.,  and  two  years  after- 
wards upwards  of  six  millions  of  quarters  of  bar- 
ley were  legally  converted  into  malt,  and  nearly 
as  many  millions  sterling- were  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury,  drawn   from  this  article  alone.    'Ihree  or 


four  years  ago,  ten  per  cent,  was  added  generally 
to  all  taxes,  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  gra- 
dually declining  revenue.  In  no  article  has  this 
decline  been  more  visible  than  in  that  of  malt,  for 
at  present  the  quantity  used  by  the  licensed  victu- 
allers has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one-third  of 
its  previous  amount.  The  slightest  reflection  on 
the  smaliness  of  the  quantity  now  consumed  is 
alone  necessary  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
high  duty  is  the  cause  of  the  falling  away  in  the 
quantity  of  malt  at  present  consumed  by  the  people. 
To  reduce  the  duty  to  Is.  per  bushel  Avouid  in  a  few 
short  years  mateiially  increase  the  amount  now  paid 
into  the  treasury  from  the  article  of  malt,  and  would 
triple  the  quantity  of  it  now  consumed.  This  would 
be  a  most  important  boon  given  to  the  fieople  generally, 
and  would  vastly  increase  the  public  wealth.  It 
would  open  a  profitable  channel  for  the  consumption 
of  at  least  three  times  the  quantity  of  barley  now  in 
use  by  the  maltster,  for  the  production  of  which  from 
one  to  two  millions  of  acres  of  sandy  soil,  at  present 
entirely  useless,  unless  for  the  growth  of  rabbits, 
would  be  requisite,  and  the  wealth  arising  from  the 
cultivation  thereof  would  do  much  more  than  pay 
for  the  additional  expense  of  the  additional  consump- 
tion of  beer.  From  June  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, the  duty  levied  on  the  entry  for  home  consump- 
tion of  foreign  wheat  alone  exceeded  one  million 
sterling,  on  receiving  not  one  farthing  of  which  did 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  financial  statement,  calculate, 
making  his  means  equal  to  the  public  expenditure 
from  other  sources  of  taxation.  As  the  agricultural 
interest  chiefly  has  suflfered  by  the  importation  of 
this  great  quantity  of  foreign  wheat,  and  as  the  re- 
venue has  been  provided  for  otherwise,  according 
to  the  last  financial  statement  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  duties  collected  on 
foreign  agricultural  produce  of  every  descmjtiou 
should  be  applied  to  British  agricultural  purposes, 
and  ih's  cannot  be  more  beneficially  done  than  in 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  duties  to  the  extent,  at  all 
events,  of  the  revenue  obtained  fiora  foreign  grain. 
This  would  justify  an  immediate  reduction  in  the 
malt  duty  of  5s.  per  qr.,  and  the  whole  community, 
as  well  as  the  cultivators  of  barlev,  would  be  bene- 
fited by  an  alteration  of  this  description.  Although 
it  would  not  create  so  large  an  additional  consump- 
tion of  malt  as  the  charge  of  Is.  per  bushel  for  duty 
would  do,  still  it  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  most 
important  new  system  of  finance,  and  a  year  or  two 
of  its  practice  would,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner, 
show  that  modeiaie  duties  are  universally  more  fa- 
vouiable  to  the  revenue  than  heavy  ones  by  any 
possibility  can  be,  and  this  malt  duty  reduction,  small 
though  it  appears  to  be,  would  inevitably  soon  lead 
to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  bushel,  as  being  more  in  favour 
of  the  revenue  than  any  higher  charge  can  be.  If 
the  malt  duty  was  reduced  to  moderation,  the  beer 
mixing  system,  which  is  now  dailv  practised  by  the 
retail  dealers  in  beer,  would  soon  be  discontinued, 
because  it  would  be  unprofitable,  and  the  people 
would  then  enjov  the  genuine  extract  of  Sir  John 
Barleycorn.  TlJe  revenue  likewise  would  enjoy  an 
addition  of  from  one  to  two  millions  sterling  annually 
to  the  sum  received  under  the  |)resent  system  of  exor- 
bitant duties,  levied  too  on  an  article  of  agriculiural 
produce,  which,  when  manufactured,  pays  little  short 
of  one  quaiter  of  the  public  expenditure.  A  thorough 
change  in  the  malt  and  home  spirit  trades  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  public  prosperity. 

During  the  last  month  the  supplies  of  oats  have 
been  about  equal  to  the  consumption,  and  the  varia- 
tions  in  the    value  of  (his  article  liave   been  very 
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trifling-.     Tbe  quantity  of  Foreign  oats  entered  for 
Lome  consumptiou,  during  the  last  tbree  raontIis,and 
the  g'erieral  superiority  of  their  quality,  are  the  chief 
reasons    for  the  existinc^  dulness.     The   last  crop  of 
this  article,  howerer,    both  in  Ireland    and  in  Scot- 
land, is  of  a  very  superior  description,  aud  when  the 
farmers  send  their  produce  more  liberally  to  market 
than  tbey   heretofore  have  been  enabled  to  do,  the 
prices  abroad  of  Foreign  oats  must  decline  materially 
before  the  importer  will  b3  able  to  compete  either  in 
prices  er  in  quality  w?iih  our  home  growers.     Before 
the  late  alteration  in   our  corn  laws  was  effected,  no 
complaints  whatever    were  made  by  tbe  consumers 
against  tbe  value  of  this  article,  and  tbe  oat  farmers 
were  only  moderately  remunerated  for  their  oats  by 
tbe  current  jjrices  ;  it  was  therefoie  quite   unneces- 
sary,  in  as  far  as  oats  were  concerned,    to  make  any 
alteration  in  tbe  duties  imposed  on  those  of  Foreign 
growth,  for  out  of  it  not  one  benefit  can  arise  to  any 
excepting  to  tbe  Foreign  producer  of  them.      On  tbe 
contrary  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  attended  by 
consequences  injurious   to  Irish  agriculture  in  par- 
ticular,  in  as  f«r  as  it  materially  withdraws  the  en- 
couragement which  tbe  previous  corn  laws  held  out 
to  the  cultivation  of  oats   in  tbe  many  uncultivated 
districts    of    that    valuable    portion   of  tbe  United 
Kingdom.     To   all    places   between  Falmouth  and 
the  Firth  of  Forth,   the  freights  of  oats  from  Ireland 
are  at  least  double  those  charged  from  tbe  opposite 
ports   in  the  German  Ocean,   and  we  are  persuaded 
that  our  maximum    Foreign  oat  duty  can,  under  no 
circumstances,  prevent  tbe  consumption  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Foreign  oats  in  all  our  markets  on  tbe 
eastern  coast;   this  circumstance  must  in  future  very 
considerably  interfere  with  the  investment  of  capital 
in  agricultural  improvements    in    the  Sister  Island, 
and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that   tbe  alteration 
in  the  oat  duties  has   occurred,  in  as  far  as  it  takes 
profitable  employment    from  tbe  Irish   people,    and 
transfers  it  to  those  Foreigners   whose  governments 
have  so  lately,  by  their  tariffs,  imposed  almost  pro- 
hibitory  duties    on   tbe  importation  of  British  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  into  their  different  countries. 
The  value  of  oats  is  operated  on  materially  by  these 
circumstances  at  the   present  moment,    nor  is  there 
any   reason   to  expect   any  improvement  in  prices, 
unless    some  alterations  be   made    in  our    Custom 
House  charges  by  the  legislature,  more  favourable 
to  British  and  Irish  interests  than  our  present  duties 
are  ;  for  an  average  of  18s.  per  quarter  is  consider- 
ably below    tbe  price  at  which  they  can  be  grown, 
either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  although  in  the 
North  of  Europe    that  price    will    most  amply  re- 
munerate the  Foreign  land  proprietors,  and  the  serfs 
by  whom  tbe  fields  are  cultivated.     The  best  brew 
oats,  when  our  average  price  is  about  I3s.,  are  worth 
25s,  per  qr.   at  least,    and  the  freight  in  the  season 
being  certainly  not   more    than    Is.  ^5d.  per  qr.,  tbe 
highest  duty  chargeable  here  can  never  be  any  pre- 
ventive to   their   importation   into    this  country,  for 
prices  abroad   will  eventually  conform  themselves  to 
that   standard   of   value    which   the  prices  to  be  ob- 
tainf'd  in  Mark  Lane  universally  regulate  and  com- 
mand. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 

Oct.  2t. 

Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Wheat,   Essex  and  Kent,  red       46  .'52  White   50  H  .08 

Irijli 40  48     Do 48    52 

Old,  red    —  —    Do —    — 

Rye,  old 34  36    Now 36    38 

Barley,  Grinding  27  29    Malting    30  32  Cheyalior  32    35 

Irish 23  25  Bere  .20    21    24 


Per  Qr.  Per  Qr. 

Malt,  SufTolk  and  Norfollt    56    6i    Brown..     50    54 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     50    62    Clievalicr   63    — 

Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Liiicolnsli.,  feed     23    24     Potato..     25    26 
Youdiall  and  CoH^    black     17     18  Ciirk.wliite  19    20 

Dublin     17     18     Westport    10    — 

Waterford,  white 18     10    Black..     17    13 

Newry...... 21    — 

Gahvay    12     15 

Scotch  feud    22    —     Potato..    24    — 

Clonmel 10    20     Limerick  18  19  21 

Londonderry 19    —    SUko    ..     18    19 

Beans,  Tick,  new 80    83    Old.. 34    38    — 

Peas,  Groy 35    87     Maple..     —    33 

White 30    84    Boilers.    32    87 

Seed,  Rape —I.    —I.        Irish.. — I.  — ;.  per  last. 

Linseed,  Baltic 40    46        Odessa    48 

English  Red  Clover....     —    — per  cwt. 

While — 

Mustard,  Wliite    17     19        brown  11     13  per  bush. 
Tares,  old   ....     28     80        new      36    44  per  qr. 

Ploub,  Town-made  . .     47    Sutfolk  88    40  pr  sk.  of  280  lbs 
Stockton  and  Norfolk,  38    40 

FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Danlzic  —  — 

Hamburg    —  — 

Rostock —  — 

Barley  20  — 

OATS.Brew.... 15  17    Feed...     14    16 

Beans    20  26 

Peas 23  27 

Flouk,  American,  per  brl 22  24    Baltic..     22    — 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 

Week  cndin;     Wheat.  Barley.    Oat~.  IRye.  Beans.   Peas 


10th  ... 
17th  ... 
24th  ... 
Oct.  1st  ... 
Oct.  8th  ... 
1.5th  ... 

Aga:ree;ate  average 
of  the  six  weeks 
wliicli  regulate 
the  duty 

Duties  payabto 
in  London  till 
Wednesday  next 
inclusivi',  aiid  at 
the  Outsorts  till 
the  arrival  of  tbe 
mail  of  tliat  day 
from  London  . . 

Do.  on  grain  from 
British  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe 


Vheat.  1 

51 
52 
54 

o3 
51 
51 

6 

8 
0 

6 

1 

52 

4 

18 

0 

5 

0 

27  2 
27     2 

27  10 

28  5 
28  8 
28  10 


33  5 
.32  10 
33  0 
83  4 
83  0 
32    4 


2     0    2     61     1     0      10 


33     6 

32  n 

33  3 
83  7 
33  10 
33     8 


33     5 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 

WEEKLY    AVERAGES    by  I  AVERAGES  from  the  cone- - 


tiie  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
Oct.  21st,  1842. 

s.    d. 

Wheat. 51     1 

Barley' 23  10 

Oats )8    0 

Rye 31    7 

Beans 32    4 


pondinsr  Gazette  in  the  labt 
year,  Friday,  October  2iiid, 
1S41. 

8.     d. 

Wheat 63    6 

Barley 31    5 

Oats    21    9 

Rye 35    0 

Beans 37  11 


Peas   33    3  :  Peas 


39    7 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Oct.  24. 
The  tran.^aciions  in   the  Seed  market  were  not  im- 
portant,  but  there  was  no   di>position  to   give   way  ia 
price*,  and  the  retail  business  done  was  at  about  the 
terms  of  Monday  last. 

The  season  for  the  sowing  of  Tares  being  how  over, 
quotations    of  this  article  can   only   be    regaided    as 
nominal. 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  48      59 

Baltic   —      —      crusliing  42      45  per  qr. 

Mediter.  &  Odessa  45      46 
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Rye  Grass, English 30      42      Scotch  18       40 

Tares,  winter   —      —      New..osOd    fls  Od 

Canary,  new S3      86        line     71        73 

Carraway,  old —      —        new    42        44 

Coriander 10      16      old....  16      ISjicrcwI. 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..  10      11      white..   10  lO.Odp.huFh. 

Trefoil,  new 18      22      old....   12      16 

ll.ipeseod,  English  new..  3W.   33/. 
Linseed  Ctikes,  English..   10/.  to  10/.  lOs. 

Do.          Foreign..  7Z.  to  11.  10s. 
Ilapeseed  Cakes -yl.  5s.  to  0/.  Os. 

Si'-'W'tl  I  If   '      I =g=         '  I     .  t»       -      ■  -■ 

PRICES  OF  HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  INIoNDAY,  Oct.  24. 
Very  little  increase  of  bu&iness  is  expected  to  lake 
place  until  the  official  duty  comes  out,  ivhich  will  be 
ubout  tiie  rai'hlle  of  next  month,  if  not  sooner.  Tlie 
duty  is  still  bticked  at  160,000/.,  though  some  will  not 
bnck  hig-ber  ihan  155,000/.  'J"he  prices  are  merely  no- 
minal, and  likely  to  po  lower  before  parties  come  for- 
ward to  purchase.  The  supplies  continue  to  be  very 
large. 


POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Oct.  24. 
The  large  supply  of  Potatoes  to  the  Waterside,  as 
reported  in  our  l.ist,  has  been  succeeded  by  another 
liberal  .'.upply  during  the  past  week,  viz.,  from  York- 
shire, 1180;  Scotland,  1070;  Devonshire,  605  ;  Kent 
iind  Essex,  540  ;  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  595  ;  S'.  Malo, 
80  tons— Total  4070  tons.  'J'he  abundance  of  green 
vegetation,  and  an  extensive  supply  of  Potatoes  from 
all  quarters,  have  caused  prices  to  give  way  ;  still  sales 
have  been  very  dull  at  the  annexed  quotations. 

York  neds     60s.  per  ton. 

fecotch  ditto    50s.  to  55s.  " 

Bevous 50s.  to  555.  " 

Kent  and  Essex  Whites    40s.  to  4.5s.  " 

Jersey  ditto     S5s.  to  40s.  " 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues 45s.  ' 

Foreign  Whites  (St.  Malo) 35s.  " 

Yorkuhirc  Prince  Regents 50s.  " 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRrrisH. 

Oct.  21. 

Down  Ewes  and  Wethers lOd.  to  lOjd. 

Down  Teeps     lid.  to  12d. 

Half-bred  Wethers  lOd.  to  lid. 

Half-bred  Hogs    12d.  to  12id. 

Flannel  Wool 8Jd.  to  12d. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    7jd. 


LIVERPOOL,  Oct.  22. 
ScoTCii.— There  continues  still  to  be  a  very  limi' 
led  demand  for  Laid  Hifjhlai\d  wool,  at  late  lates. 
A  good  part  of  our  late  arrivals  have  been  for  forward- 
ing into  the  country,  so  that  our  stocks  are  by  no  means 
heavy.  While  Highland  is  still  in  moderate  request. 
\Ve  have  only  to  report  a  few  transactions  in  Crossed 
and  Cheviots  at  late  rates. 

.s.    d.     g.   d. 
I.aid  Highland  Wool,  per  241bs..     0    0  to    7    0 

White    do.  do 0    0       10    -i 

Laid    Crossed      do.. unwashed..     7    9        8    3 

Do.  washed         do 8    0        9    6 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 8    0      10    6 

Do.  washed J2    0      14    6 

White  Cheviot,  washed    19    0      23    0 

FOREIGN. 
CITV,  Ocl.  24.— Wool  of  all  desciiptions  is  re- 
p'jried  as  being  firmer,  and  the  quantity  on  hand  in  the 
manuFactiiring  districts  is  decreasing.  The  imports 
into  London  last  week  were  692  bales,  of  which  368 
were  from  Germany,  218  from  Russia,  85  from  Turkey, 
15  from  Belgium,  and  6  from  France. 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prices  of  several  sorts  of 
manure : — 

Bone-dust,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 
Half-inch  Bunes,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape-dust,  248.  per  qr.  do. 
Rape  Cake,  6/.  6s.  per  ton. 
RagE,  4/.  to  4/.  10s.  per  ton. 
Graves,  5/.  to  5/.  10s.  per  ton. 
Gypsum,  38s.  pet  ton. 


No.  of 

Div. 

Shares. 

per  Ann. 

6,300 

U4sp.c. 

6,300 

8s 

9,.500 

10,000 

15,000 

il  per  ct 

7,500 

21  10s 

3,000 

64,000 

188  p  sh. 

64,000 

12,&U0 

3i;per  ct 

18,000 

GZ  per  ct 

18,000 

16,000 

10,918 

lOipevel 

11,000 

5^  per  ct 

10,000 

2iZperct 

25,000 

il  per  sli 

25,0110 

■il  per  sli 

87,500 

5s  per  sb 

2,000 

8,000 

\l  per  sh 

2,100 

bl  per  ct 

6,100 

10/per  ct 

7,908 

10/per  c! 

11,475 

10/per  c1 

86,000 

U 

48,000 

48,077 

8s 

11,136 

51  per  ct 

51  per  01 

25,000 

10/  p  sb 

25,000 

11  10s 

31,250 

3Ms 

2/  14s 

40,200 

SI  pcrsh 

83,000 

ISsid  p  s 

2,000 

3<  per  ct 

13,000 

3a7spsh 

18,000 

in8spsh 

43 

30,000 

10,000 

■il 

10,000 

15s 

15,000 

•21 

15,000 

U  Os 

22,500 

13s  4d 

10,256 

'il 

72,000 

2,600 

4,000 

1,000 

U  15s 

1,500 

15Zpercl 

28,000 

il  per  ct 

28,000 

6.700 

10/perct 

6,700 

10/perct 

PRICES  OF  SHARES. 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 

Birmingham  &  Derby  . .  lOOZ  sh  pd 
Do.  Thirds, iss.8 J- dis. Saji  sh  25i  pd 
Do.  and  Gloucester  . . .  100/  sh  pd 
Do.  New,  iss.  7idis.  25/  sh  17^/  pd 
Bristol  and  Exeter..  100/  sh  70/  pd 
Cheltenham  &  Great  Western  100/ 

sh  80/  pd 

Clarence 100/  sh  pd 

Eastern  Counties  ....25/ sh  28/ pd 

Ditto  New 8/  6s  8d  pd 

Ditto  Debentures  . .  8/  6s  8d  sh  pd 
Glasgow,   Paisley,    and    Ayrshire 

50/  sh  pd 
Edinburgh  &  Glasgow  . .  50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  New 12^/  sh  5/  pd 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock, 
27/  sh  25/  pd 

Grand  Junction 100/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  sh  pd 

Great  North  of  England   100/  sh  pd 

Great  Western 100/  sh  05/  pd 

Ditto  New 50/ sh  pd 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Ditto  Bonds.  ...1849 

Ditto  Bonds  1850,  Letter  C 

Hartlepool IdO/  sh  pd 

Hull  and  Solby 50/  sh  pd 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sh  pd 

Liverpool  &  Manchester.  100/ sh  pd 

Ditto    Half  Shares 50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  ..2.')/  sh  pd 
London  and  Brighton. . .  .50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Loan  Notes lO/sh  pd 

London  &  Blackwall  Av.  16/  13s  id 
London  &  Greenvvich  Av.  12/15s4d 
Preference  or  Privilege  Av.l8/17s2d 

Ditto  Bonds  ( 183,300) 

London  &  Birmingh.  100/sh90/pd 
Ditto  Quarter  Shares ....  25/  sh  i)d 

Ditto  Thirds 32/sh  pd 

Ditto  New 32/  sh  2/  pd 

Ditto  Bonds  1843    

London&South  West.  Av.41/6sl0d 

Ditto  Bonds  1842 

London  &  Croydon. .  Av.  IS/  15s  9d 
Llanelly  Railwav  and  Dock  100/ sh 
70/  pd 
Manchester  &  Leeds  100/ sh  70/  pd 
Ditto  New  Shares  . . .  .50/  sh  80/  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares 2/  pd 

Manchester  &Birniing.  70/ sh  40/ pd 

Ditto  Extension 70/  sh  7/  pd 

Midland  Counties 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  J  Shares,  iss.  10  dis.  25/ sh  15/ pd 

Newcastle  &  Darlington  Junction 

20/  sh  3/  pd 

North  Midland 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  5  Shares,  iss.  10dis.50/sh40/pd 
Ditto  Thirds,  iss.  at  11/  IBs  id  dis 
21/  13s  4d  sh  pd 
Northern  &  Eastern  50/  sh  45/  pd 
Paris  and  Rouen  ...  .20/  sh  20/  pd 

Preston  and  Wigan 20/  pd 

Preston  and  Wy re 50/  sh  pd 

Sheffield  and  Rotherhaui  25/  sh  pd 
Stockton  and  Darlington  100/  sh  pd 
South  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  pd 
Ditto  New,  iss.  25  dis.  25/  sh  10/  pd 
York  &  North  Midland..eo/ sh  pd 
Ditto  New  Shares. . . ,  25/ sh  20/  pd 
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DECExMBEK,     184^. 

No.  (3.— Vol.  VI.]  [Second  Series. 


PLATE    1. 

Our  iii'ot  Plaie  reproscntb  ;i  four  yeiub  and  three  iiioiithii  old  blioit-honied  Durham 
Bull,  ^^  hich  gained  u  jirize  oi'  Thirty  iSovereigus,  adjudged  to  Mr.  Paul,  of  Pentne} , 
Norfolk,  at  the  iMecting  of  the  Roval  At^rieultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  July,  1810.  The  animal  Vas  bred  by  Mr.  Topham,  of  Webt  Koal,  Lincolu- 
shire. 


I'LATE     IE 

BLUE     BONNET;     WiXNiiu    of    tiijj    Do.NeAaliitt    St.    Leglk,   164.2, 

Blue  Bonnet  was  little  known  and  less  thought  of  by  betting  men  generally,  ])reviouti 
io  the  mornhig  of  the  day  on  whieh  she  won  the  Great  TS'orthern  Stakes,  than  might 
have  been  anticipated;  inasmuch  ;is  she  was  got  by  that  celebrated  horse  Touchstone, 
the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  whose  equal  as  a  racer  and  a  stallion  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  we  ever  see  again.  Blue  Bonnet  Avas  bred  by  the  Earl  oi 
Eghnton  and  her  dam  the  Maid  of  Melrose,  who  is  now  in  Germany,  by  the  late  Earl 
Scarborough,  in  1829,  by  Brutandorf,  dam  by  "Whisker,  grand  dam  by  Orvillc,  out  of 
OUcrington's  dam,  by  Expectation,  Calabrea,  by  SpadUle,  Grog's  dam,  liy  Ali'red, 
Locust,  Cl-iangeling,  Cade,  /kc,  &;e. 


A   AVOilD   TO  THE  FARMERS  OE 
ENGLAND. 

The  writer  is  n  young  man,  wliosc  Knowledge  of 
practical  farming  is  by  no  means  extensive  ;  never- 
theless, with  hi;5  fellow-creatures  he  is  endowcil 
witli  the  powers  of  ohservation  ;  and  those  jiowers 
lie  has  exercised  to  their  fullest  extent  in  ohserv- 
ing  the  extremities  to  which  the  various  classes  of 
mankind  rii-sfi,  in  the  exercise  of  their  daily  avoca- 
tions ;  not,  be  it  remembered,  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  exercise  which  they  undergo,  but  in  the 
mode  of  carrying  out  their  designs:  and  in  no 
class  of  men  has  he  witnessed  greater  extremes  in 
this  respect  than  amongst  agriculturists — to  agri- 
culturists, therefore,  he  will  particularly  address 
himself. 

As  a  body  of  men,  it  may  justly  be  said,  they 
arc  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  than  any  other  class,  and  there- 
fore whatever  concerns  them  concerns  their 
fellow-countrymen.  It  mny  be  stated,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  argument,  by  the  lukewarn)  and  in- 
different, that  the  interests  of  one  class  have  no 
connection  with  the  interests  of  another,  and  that 
the  wiser  plan  is  to  allow  every  individual  to  at- 

OLD    VL'K/Ivs.j 


(end  to  his  own  concerns — in  other  words  to  lei 
cceiy  rnun  mind  Jiis  own  business ;  but  the  writer  is 
one  of  those  who  look  upon  society,  or  a  nation, 
as  one  great  whole,  the  welfare  of  each  member  of 
which  necessarily  depends  on  that  of  the  remain- 
ing portion — for  Iiistory  plainly  teaches  him  the 
important  lesson  that  if  one  class  of  a  community 
suffers,  it  cannot  long  exist  in  the  same  state  with" 
out  clouding  the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

From  these  convictions  the  writer  has  drawn 
the  conclusion  that,  observing  as  he  does  great 
evils  to  exist  in  the  agricultural  world,  it  is  his 
duty,  as  a  member  of  society,  to  endeavour  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  parties  more  particularly  in- 
terested to  the  evil  referred  to. 

The  extremes  spoken  of  are  those  which'  exist 
with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  machinery — ex- 
tremes which  are  working  an  incalculable  amount- 
of  evil  to  society,  not  only  by  the  necessary  loss 
of  property,  but  by  the  enconragement  of  a  system 
o\' machine  quachenjyW'hcvehy  the  uninitiated  arc 
often  imposed  upon  to  a  manifest  disadvantage, 
in  order  the  better  to  illustrate  the  subject,  agri- 
culturists may  he  divided  into  three  classes — those 
who  are  prejudiced  against  the  introduction  of 
any  new  machinery,  and  who  form  by  far  the 
2  C  [iYn.  0.— I  OL.  AT//. 
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greater  portion  ;  tLose  who  speedily  possess  them- 
selves of  every  new  and  untried"  'macliine,  and 
after  giving  it  an  insufficient  trial,  pronounce  it 
useless  and  discavd  it  for  ever  ;  and  those  v^ho 
purchase  new  machines  indiscriminately,  with  a 
pre-determination  in  their  favoiir,  and  who  invin- 
cibly resist  any  proofs,  however  great,  against  the 
utility  of  any  machine  in  their  jiossession,  cither 
from  a  feclinj;  of  shame  to  acKnowlcdge  their 
error,  or  of  pride  in  their  boasted  superior  judg- 
ment, t 

Eacli  of  tjie  above  classes  exercises  a  banefij 
influence  upon  fanners  generally;  ond  to  show  the 
absurd  principles  which  actuate  each,  w  their 
most  s/riAi'iff  colours,  the  writer  will  briefly  consi- 
der each  class  separately  :  and  firstly,  those  who 
are  prejudiced  against  (lie  introduction  of  any 
new  machinery  whatever.  '1  he  chief  argiinients 
of  this  class  are,  firstly,  the  numbers  of  hibourcrs 
that  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  in- 
trodnctinn  of  machinery,  and  sccoudlv,  the  fact 
that  their  forefathers  did  very  vrell  without  the 
new  inventions,  and  why  sliould  not  they  .' 

Now  the  writer  dares  "to  assert,  in  rf't)ly  to  the 
first  objection,  t-iat  there  are  more  indiviihials 
employed,  iu  proportion  t)  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated  at  the  present  day,  than  there  were  fifty 
years  ago ;  for  there  are  now  neater  hedges, 
cleaner  crops,  better  r;:ads,  more  jierfect  drains, 
and  greater  produce,  than  there  were  at  (hat  period 
—a  period  when  the  thrashing  was  done  with  the 
Jiail,  and  no  implements  were  u:-ed  in  farming  but 
the  vain,  ])loiigh,  harrow,  rollei-,  fork,  hop])er, 
rake,  cS:c. ;  when  the  farmer  could  not  afford  to 
drain  his  ground,  trim  his  hedges,  rejialr  his 
roads,  irrigate  ids  meadows,  scour  his  ditches,  or 
do  any  of  those  necessary  jolis  whicli  contribute 
so  much  to  the  neatness  and  jirofit  of  ths  farm. 
The  writer  is  perfectly  convinced  that  if  machines 
wpre  to  be  entirely  abolished,  and  the  labourer 
compelled  to  do  all  the  work  manually,  there 
would  not  be  su  many  men  employed  ;  for  it  has 
been  repeatedly  observed  that  the  agriculturist 
who  has  the  greatest  number  of,  and  the  most 
peifect  machines,  invariably  employs  the  greatest 
number  of  labourers  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  be  e.\[)lained 
why  he  does  so.  For  instance,  he  purchases  a  ma- 
chine which  costs  him  a  certain  sum,  say  40/. ; 
and  he  finds  thit  to  do  his  v.'ork  with  such  ma- 
chine, he  must  incur  an  annual  c.\-pcnse  of  10/. ;  but 
that,  had  this  work  been  accomplished  soUly  by 
manual  labour,  it  would  have  cost  him  30/.  per 
annum  ;  thus  saving  the  cost  of  the  machine  in 
two  years,  and  ac'ually  saving  20/.  jier  annum 
afterwards — wliat  is  the  consequence?  He  has 
his  work  better  executed— can  afford  to  have 
work  done,  which  went  undone  previously  for 
want  of  means,  in  addition  to  which  he  sells  his 
produce  at  a  less  price.  But,  supposing  he  gets  his 
labour  ])erformed  for  no  less  by  machines  than  ho 
did  by  manna!  la'iour,  still  he  economiz's  his  ma- 
terial, which  is  a  «fr//(>«a/ advantage.  Again,  the 
introduction  of  machiiicry  has  certainly  lowered 
the  piico  of  agricultural  produce  ;  ^til!  the  wages 
of  the  aoricultnral  labonrer  have  not  decreased — 
hence  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  labonrer. 

Having  clearly  shewn  that  the  intiodnetion  of 
machinery  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  that 
necessary  class  arc  thereby  improved,  the  writer 
will  proceed  to  refute  the  arguments  in  the  sccontl 
objection.  The  faraicr  of  the  jjresent  day  has 
greater  difficulties  to  contend  with   than  his  fore- 


fathers experienced.  Population  is  increasing  va- 
pidly ;  and  consequently  an  increased  quantity  of 
food  is  required  for  their  sustenance  ;  and  however 
much  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  still  the  most 
violent  will  acknowledge  that,  if  jiossible,  trve pU' 
li/ical  economy  consi-if."  in  each  nation  supplyiuff  its 
own  population  with  food.  But  it  matters  little  to 
the  argument  adopted  by  the  writer,  whether  there 
be  a  foreign  supply  of  food  or  not ;  itiasmuch,  as  in 
either  case,  the  farmer  on  poor  land  must  come  in 
comjieiition  with  farmers  on  rich  land.  The  ob- 
server of  the  country — or  rather  the  traveller — has 
had  frequent  ojipoitunities  of  witnessing  that,  un- 
til recently  (and,  even  now,  in  loo  many  instances), 
several  fields  on  some  farms  were  allowed  to 
lie  in  an  inactive  state,  and  merely  used  as  a 
shcep-widk  ;  these  in  many  instances  have  been 
tiroAen  np,  and  are  now  producing  excellent  crops, 
flow  has  this  been  brought  about  1  Most  as- 
suredly by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  ra- 
ther improvements  in  machinery,  operating  either 
immediatel}' or  indirectly.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
why  bring  land  into  cultivation  which  requires 
machinery  to  make  it  fertile?  The  answer  is, that 
every  true  ])atriot— every  man  who  is  not  biassed 
by  jiariy  feeling,  will  see  that  it  is  of  national  im- 
portance to  cultivate  every  inch  of  land  in  the 
kingdom  ;  f(;r  although  we  are  at  present  supplied 
with  agricultural  produce  from  other  countries,  wc 
know  not  how  soon  the  snpjily  may  f^iil.  Popula- 
tion will  increase  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  well  as  iu  England  :  and  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  inihqiendencc  and  preserve  our  li- 
berty, we  must  prepare  to  feed  our  own  popula- 
tion. Science  and  inrchinery  alone  can  accom- 
])lish  this  ;  for  it  is  well  k  lown  that,  unless  with 
the  assistance  of  machinery,  a  man  could  not  even 
support  himself  on  some  of  the  poor  lands  of  this 
country,  but  by  the  a  lojition  of  machinery  he  can 
rai^e  wherewith  to  support  many.  J  hesc  are  the 
reasons  why  cur  forefathers  did  very  well  without 
those  new  inventions  which  are  indispensable  to 
us. 

The  arguments  already  brought  forward  are  in- 
tended to  overthrow  the  objections  usually  urged 
against  the  use  of  new  machines,  and  they  go  to 
show  the  danger  of  one  extreme  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  agriculturists.  The  following  will  illus- 
trate the  danger  of  the  opposite  extremes  :  — 

Those  who  speedily  jiosfcss  themselves  of  every 
new  and  untried  machine,  and  after  giving  it  an 
iasufficient  trial,  pronounce  it  cselcss  and  discard 
it  for  ever,  sorely  impede  the  ])rogress  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  :  and  unfortunately  this  class  of 
inilividnals  is  very  numerous.  Every  farmer,  be- 
fore he  purchases  a  new  implement,  should  ask 
himself  three  questions — in  the  first  jilace,  if  he 
lecjuires  such  a  machine  .'  secondly,  if  he  is  con- 
vinced it  will  answer  tlie  purpose  for  which  he 
rc([uires  it?  and  thirdly,  if  the  jirice  is  such,  that 
it  will  be  a  profitable  implement  to  him  ? 

IMany  agriculturists  have  been  tempted  solely 
by  the  apjiearance  of  a  machine  to  jiurchasc  it, 
when  perhaps  they  have  already  one  in  their  pos- 
session, which,  although  not  so  i>erfect,  it  would 
be  attended  with  a  greater  loss  to  dispose  of  than 
the  new  machine  would  counterbalance  ;  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  needless  to  say,  it  would 
neither  be  a  profitable  implement,  nor  is  it  re- 
quired. Again,  many  men  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  the  quackery  of  machine  venders  ;  and  it 
behoves   the  agriculturist  to  be  very  cautious  in 
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selecting  bii  Diachinc,  not  to  be  deceived  by  tlic 
pretensions  of  the  seller,  and  to  be  quite  satisfied, 
by  repeated  ex])ciiments,  that  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  he  requires  it.  lie  should  also 
be  exceedingly  particular  in  making  trial  of  it,  for 
the  writer  has  seen  instances  of  the  best  agricultu- 
X'al  implements  having  been  condemned  by  an  im- 
perfect trial,  and  solely  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  operator,  to  the  injnry  of  the  inventor  and  of 
society  at  l-irge.  Nevertheless,  when  once  an  iiu- 
plenicnt  is  proved  to  be  of  little  or  no  advan'age, 
such  fact  should  be  made  known  to  society  for  the 
advantage  of  all. 

Unfortunately,  some  there  are  who,  having 
purchased  a  machine  incantiously,  and  discovered 
its  imperfections,  areeither  ashamed,  or  too  proud, 
to  acknowledge  it  ;  particularly  as,  in  some  cases, 
where  they  have  proudly  proclaimed  its  advan- 
tages before  tliey  had  given  a  sufficient  trial  to 
prove  its  inefficiency.  This  class  of  persons  are 
most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  farmer,  especially  as  it 
is  generally  seen  that  to  this  class  belongs  the  e.t- 
periniental  farmer — the  man  who  is  perlnips  inde- 
pendent, and  whose  assertion,  therefore,  carries 
some  weight  with  it.  Too  frequently  the  landlord 
belongs  to  this  class,  where  he  has  still  more  in- 
fiucnce  witli  the  neighbouring  agriculturists  ;  ne- 
vertheless, if  the  advice  given  above  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  namely,  to  give  every  implement  a  per- 
fect tiial  before  it  is  purchased,  this  evil  will,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  al)oli>hed.  Still  it  must  be 
regretted  that  such  persons  shouM  exist,  as  an  in- 
calculable injury  is  inflicted  upon  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  community  at  la'ge,  by  such  extremes. 
'Ihe  writer  has  now  1)rie9y,  and  he  fears  very 
imperfectly,  ?-et  forth  the  abuses  which  exist  with 
relation  to  the  adoptioti  of  machinery  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  showing  that  the  too  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  newly-invented  implemer.ts  may  lead  to 
injury,  no  less  than  the  bigoted  exclusion  of  them  ; 
still  he  would  earnestly  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  farmers  in  general  the  necessity  of  giving  all 
possible  encouragement  to  improvemfnts  in  ma- 
chinery, as  a  means  whereb)'  tliey  will  be  enabled 
to  withstand  successfully  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign agriculturists,  and  to  i)rovide  for  the  wants 
of  their  onn  people  without  being  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  a  foreign  government.  As  fur  indivi- 
duals to  contend  that  the  use  of  machinery  is 
cither  injurious  or  improper,  is  quite  [)reposterous  ; 
since  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  in  a  well- 
educated  mind,  that  man's  genius  was  given  him 
by  his  Creator  to  be  exercised  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  that  inanimate 
matter  was  placed  at  man's  disposal,  to  be  made 
u-e  of  in  such  way  as  his  genius  might  dictate  to 
him  was  most  beneficial  to  his  fellows.  'i'here 
cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  then,  in  a  weil- 
rcguldted  nund,  that  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery is  proper  ;  indeed,  if  it  were  for  no  other 
reason,  the  fact  that  thereby  a  great  amount  of 
human  and  animal  slavery  is  abolished,  would.be 
quite  sufficient  argument  in  its  favour. 

Besides  which,  those  very  persons  who  are  the 
most  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
would  still  retain  the  old  ones,  forgetting  that 
these  were  once  new,  and  that  if  their  arguments 
had  always  been  acted  upon,  the  plough  and 
harrow  would  never  have  been  introduced,  since 
these  are  as  much  machins  as  the  most  coni])li- 
cated  implement  of  the  present  day  :  so  that  the 
question  becomes  this,  whether  machines  are 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  mankind — that  is,  in 


agriculture  ?  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of 
the  readers  of  this  paper  are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  advantageous  course,  in  the  end, 
to  society  generally,  is  for  the  manufacturer  or 
the  agriculturist  to  yy/vjf?»cc  the  great  tut  amount  of 
ilock  at  the  cheapest ])0ssible  cost.  Whatever  will 
assist  in  this  object  will  unquestionably  be  be- 
neficial to  society  ;  and  that  the  several  inven- 
tions and  imi)rovement3  in  machinery  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  enabled 
the  farmer  to  raise  a  greater  amount  of  produce 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  is  incontrovertible. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  labourers  that 
may  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  intro- 
d,:'jtion  of  any  certain  machine,  sufficient  has  al- 
ready been  stated ;  arid  it  only  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  writer  to  caution  farmers  generally  against 
running  into  either  of  the  extremes  spo'-en  of  iiv 
the  former  part  of  this  paper,  but  steadily  to 
adhere  to  a  middle  course,  as  being  that  most 
likely  to  forward  the  interests  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  community  at  large. 

G.  TtJOMrsoN. 

Lic'.'i  Utreel,  Kiddenninbier, 
October  2ilh,  \8\'i. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EXHIBITION 
OF  IMPLEMENTS  xVT  THE  BRIS- 
TOL  MEETING  IN   1842. 

([•■ROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  TIIR  ROYAL  AORICUL TUUAL 
SOCIETY.; 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  for  the  Judges 
of  Implements  to  preface  their  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil with  any  panegyric  on  the  advance  made,  since 
the  last  meeting,  in  the  science  and  practical  per- 
fection of  agricultural  machinery.  The  increased 
area  required  for  the  display  of  the  implements 
bore  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  of  a  large  acces- 
sion of  exhibitors  ;  and  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  hundreds  of  disinterested  visitors  pronounced 
the  exhibition  to  excel  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
variety,  ingenuity,  and  general  perfection  of  the 
vast  assemblage.  These  circumstances,  so  honour- 
able to  the  mechanical  profession,  and  so  en- 
couraging to  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the 
society,  have  rendered  the  task  of  the  judges  one 
of  increased  delicacy  and  difficulty.  They  have 
had  to  discriminate  ;ind  decide  between  thequali- 
ties  of  numerous  implements  of  nearly  equal  merit ; 
inventions  for  perfecting  or  economising  pro- 
cesses in  husbandry  hitherto  nntbought  of,  or 
considered  to  be  unattainable  by  the  agricultural 
mechainc,  have  demanded  their  investigation,  and 
the  appropriation  of  premiums;  machines  in  em- 
bryo have  been  oflered  to  their  notice  as  deserving 
commendation  and  encouragement;  and  their 
duty  has  required  a  frank  exposition  of  the  perfor- 
malice  — whether  excellent  or  defective— of  those 
im|dements  which  were  submitted  by  exhibitors 
to  the  practical  trial,  so  -.visely  and  beneficially  es- 
tablished by  the  society  as  the  test  of  merit,  and 
the  title  to  distinction.  The  observations  annexed 
to  the  several  classes  of  imjdements  assigned  by 
the  Council  as  the  subjects  of  reward,  together 
wit  h  the  notices  of  the  miscdlaneous  articles,  the 
s  e'ecf/on  of  which  for  piizes  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cr  (tion  of  the  judges,  will  explain  the  reason  which 
n  du-ed  them  to  award,  or  in  some  cases  to  with- 
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holJ,  the  offered  iJiciiiiuiiis.  lliesc  vumiitig  cum- 
i.neiitaiies  will,  pciliaps,  convey  a  more  correct 
Idea  ot  the  present  .stale  of  ngrieulturalmcchanisii), 
in  most  of  its  branches,  than  it'a  distinct  siiniuiary 
of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, were  atteini)tcd. 

Jt  hiis  been  asked  in  our  Journal  "  why,  but  on 
account  of  the  separate  and  secluded  icene  of  the 
farmer's  industry,  is  the  spread  of  agricultural  in- 
ventions so  slow  ?"  and  "what,  but  a  central  con- 
iie>don  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  can  diminish 
the  distance  and  remove  the  obstruction  ?"  *  The 
truth  of  both  these  obKcrvalions  will  lind  strong 
and  abundant  confirmation  in  the  following  pages. 
The  energies  of  tliousands  ate  now  coucentrated 
and  exerted  for  the  common  purpose  of  colleciing, 
comparing,  and  dissenjinutiug  tlic  scaltered  expe- 
rience of  agriculturists,  as  well  as  of  profiting  by 
every  knoun  or  possible  means  of  increasing  the 
products  of  ihc  soil;  and  it  must  be  the  fault,  no 
longer  tiic  misfortune,  of  a  farmer  if  he  reinaiius 
ill  ignorance  of  what  is  known  or  practised  by 
others. 

The  judges  present  the  following 

AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS. 

1.  Ploughs. 

'io  tlie  Hon.  M.  W.  U.Nugent,  of  Higham  Grange, 
near  Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  for  his  subsoil- 
pulverizer,  io  sovs. 

To  John  Howard,  of  Bedford,  for  Lis  two- wheeled 
plough,  5  sovs. 

Jo  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  of  Woodchester  Park,  near 
Stroud,  for  a  swing  plough,  constructed  by  Mr. 
Richard  Clyhurn,  5  sovs. 

To  John  (stokes,  of  I'auntley  Court,  ticar  Newcnt, 
Gloucestershire,  for  his  two-wheeled  plough 
with  pulverizing  knives,  constructed  by  Mr. 
VVui,  Mason,  of  Grafton,  Warwickshire,  10 
sovs. 

To  Robert  Law,  of  Shettlcston,  near  Glasgow, 
foi'  his  trenching  and  subsoil  plough  combined, 
."j  Sovs. 

2.  Drill?. 

To  Richard  Hornsby,  of  Spittlegalc,  near  Gran- 
tham, for  his  drill  for  general  purposes,  'M 
aovs. 

To  Messrs.  Garrett  and  .Son,  of  Saxmundbam, 
for  their  turnip  and  manure  ridge-drill,  20 
sovs. 

To  William  Grounsell,  of  Louth,  for  his  lime  and 
soot  diill,5  sovs. 

To  William  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  for  his  lime 
and  soot  scatterer,  .'i  sovs. 

'Jo  Thomas  Hnckviile,  of  Over-norton,  Oxford- 
shire, for  his  liquid-manure  depositor,  -3  sovs. 

.'{.  lloKSE-IIOES. 

To  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Saxmundhau),  for 

their  improved  horse-hoe,  10  sovs. 
To  Robert  Law,    of  Shettleston,   near  Glasgow, 

forhisexpandinghorse-hocand  harrow  attached, 

3  sovs. 
To  Richard  Merrett,  of  Appleadon,  near  Newent, 

Gloucestershire,   for  his  Dutch  horse-hoc   and 

harrow  attached,  2  sovs. 

*  On  tho  Present  State  of  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture in  England,  by  Ph.  Pusry,  Esq.,  M.P,, 
]S^9 — .lournal  of  tlic  Society,  vol.  i.  part  i., 
p.  16. 


4.  CULTIV.ATING    IMPLEMENTS. 

To  W  illiam  Crosskiil,  of   Beverley,  for  his  ^.'alent 

grass-land  cultivator,  5  sovs. 
'Jo  Messrs.   C'ottain  and  Hallcn,   of  London,   for 

their  light  scarifier,  or  grubber,  5  sovs. 

5.  Cake  CRUsHtn. 
Io   Messrs.  Garrett   and   Son,   of   Saxiniiiidhaui, 
for  their  cake-crusher,  a  sovs. 

6.  TuR.NlP-CUTTERb. 

Io    I\fessrs.   Sanders   and  Williams,  of   Bedford, 

for  their  turnip  cutter,  o  sovs. 
To    Messrs.    H.  and    i'.   Proctor,   of  Bristol,  for 

their     turniji     and    chalf cutter    combined,    3 

sovs. 

7.  ClIEESEpRESSEIt. 

To  W.  Jas.   Gingell,  of  Bristol,  and    Wringtou, 

Somerset,  for  his  lever  cheesc-presser  o  sovs. 

B.  Hav.making  Machine. 

To   Jas.  Lovell,  of    Glastonbury,    Somerset,     for 

a   haymaking   machine   of   his  own  invention, 

10  sovs. 

!l.  Horse- RaivIE. 
To   Joseph  Cooke  Grant,  of  Sfamlord,  for  bis  im» 
proved  patent  lever  liorsc-drag  rake,  5  sovs. 

10.    IJakro\v. 

To  Beiijamia  Wiight,  of  St.  Nicholas,  near  Cardifi, 
for  an  improved  harrow,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Evan  W.  David,  of  Radyr  Court,  5    sovs. 

11.  Miscellaneous. 

To  AVilliam  Crosskiil,  of  Beverley,  for  his  potato- 
steameT',  2  sovs. 

To  S.  J.  Knight,  of  Maidstone,  for  an  improved 
mode  of  applying  the  power  to  band-thrashing 
machines,  the  invention  of  Mr,  Joseph  Barling, 
of  Maidstone,  5  sovs. 

To  Alexander  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  for  his  patent 
portable    corn  grinding    and    dressing  mill, 
sovs, 

Jo  lidward  I'lcnty,  of  Newbury,  Berks,  for  bis 
])0rtablo  iron  horse-machinery  for  thrashing 
machines,  6cc.,  ."»  sovs. 

'J'o  Messrs.  Cottam  and  liallen,  of  J>ondon,  for 
their  dynamometer,  or  draught-guage,  5  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  of  Lonilon,for  the 
cocoa-nut-fibre  netting  for  sheep  folding,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Wildey  and  Co.,  of  Holland- 
street,  Blackfriars,  London,  3  sovs. 

I'o  James  Richmond,  of  Salibrd,  Lancashire,  for 
Worth's  patent  roller  chaff  machine,  3  sovs. 

To  llichard  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  for  his  cross-lock 
waggon  and  general  exhibition  of  carls  and  wag- 
gons, lO  sovs. 

To  Ixobert  Law,  of  Shettleston,  near  Glasgow,  for 
his  Scotch  one-horse  cart  with  improved  tij)ping 
catch,  3  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Charles  and  Thomas  Thatcher,  of  JMid- 
somcr  Norton,  near  Bath, for  their  cart  with  self- 
acting  brakes,  5  sovs. 

To  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  for  their  appli- 
cation of  portable  and  locomotive  steam-engines 
to  agricultural  purposes,  30  soys. 

To  "William  Cambridge,  of  Market  Lavington, 
Wilts,  for  his  portable  steam-engine,  as  applied 
to  agricultural  pm'poses,  1,')  sovs. 

l))'ills. — The  show  of  drills  far  sui  passed  in 
number,  in  excellence  of  workmanship,  and  in 
their  adaptation  to  the  several  purposes  for  which 
the  system  of  diill-busbaiulry  is  now  so  exten- 
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sively  applied,  all  previous  exhibitions.  The  ad- 
vance made  in  the  execution  of  drilling  machinery, 
since  the  establibhment  of  the  Society,  is  an  iiu- 
doubted  proof  of  the  stimulus  excited  by  its  prizes, 
and  of  the  wide-spreading  advantage  derived  from 
the  opportunity  alibrded  to  constructors  of  an- 
nually comparing  tlicir  own  productions  with 
those  of  other  makers.  Drills  have  already  pene- 
trated into  districts  where,  throe  years  sinco,  their 
jtuipose,  and  even  the  name  of  the  implement, 
were  scarcely  known  ;  and  excellent  machines 
were  j)roduced  from  workshops  which  have  hut 
very  recently  essayed  their  manufacture.  It  would, 
indeed,  appear  that,  unless  some  new  jirinciplc  be 
struck  out,  which  shall  greatly  excel  the  present 
system  of  construction,  little  remains  to  he  done 
as  regards  fulfdling  the  required  objects  of  this 
most  impoitant  class  of  implements.  Seed  corn 
of  every  description  maybe  deposited  with  the 
greatest  precision  in  any  quantity,  and  at  any  dosi- 
rab'e  distance  and  depth,  'i'hc  mannre-dei)ositing' 
machinery  has,  heretofore,  opposed  the  greatest 
di/liculties,  but  these  have  rapidly  yielded  to  skill 
and  experience  ;  and,  now,  even  damp  compost  is 
put  into  the  soil,  conjointly  with  the  seed,  and  with 
a  regularity  which  leaves  little  room  for  further 
improvement. 

i'o  Mr.  Ilornsby,  of  Splttlegate,  near  (Jianth.am, 
the  Society's  prize  of  £'30  was  again  considered  to 
be  due  for  his  drill  for  corn  and  general  purposes. 
The  implement  differs  chiefly  from  that  exhibited 
last  year  in  the  parts  affecting  the  delivery  of  ma- 
nure or  of  compost.  Ml-.  Ilornsby  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  constant  agitation  of  the  manure  in 
the  box,  by  communicating  to  the  stirrers  a  rising 
and  falling  motion  as  they  revolve,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  traverse  the  box  from  end  to  end  ;  so 
that  no  part  of  the  contents  remains  in  a  quiet 
state,  or  can  become  consolidatpd.  In  addition,  he 
lias  fixed  the  slide,  or  inner  part  of  the  box,  on 
hinges,  fo  that  the  attendant  can  contract  or  ex- 
pand the  ajjcrture  through  wliich  the  manure  falls 
into  the  delivr ring-cups,  and  thereby  regulate  its 
discharge  and  deposition  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness. The  whole  mechanical  arrangements  and 
execution  of  this  drill  are  excellent,  durable,  and 
yet  so  simple  that  an  ordinary  labourer  is  compe- 
tent  to  adjust  it  for  every  description  of  work. 

To  Messrs.  tJarrett  and  Son,  of  Saxmundham, 
the  judges  awarded  the  premium  of  .£20  for  a  ridi;e 
turnip  and  manure  drill,  and  have  to  notice  some 
alterations  in  its  structure  which  render  the  im- 
plement applicable  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than 
the  one  rewarded  at  Liverpool.  The  drilling  part 
of  the  machine  is  now  supported  on  two  wheels, 
from  which  the  requisite  power  is  derived,  and 
motion  communicated  to  the  apparatus  for  stirring 
and  delivering  the  seed  and  manure.  The  pres«ing 
rollers  are  attached  to  afore-carriageremoveableHt 
pleasure.  An  improvement  has  also  been  intro- 
duced in  the  manure-box  by  giving  to  the  stirrers 
n  perpendicular  as  well  as  a  revolving  movement, 
and  the  quantity  delivered  is  regulated  by  raising 
or  lowering  a  slide,  which  enlarges  or  diminishes 
n^  the  space  through  which  It  falls.  In  the  latter  re- 
(jpccts,  however,  the  judges  consider  Mr.  Hornshy's 
machinery  the  most  eficctivc. 

Tire  excellent  assortment  of  machines  exhibited 
by  these  and  other  makers  bore  testimony  to  the 
general  advancement  of  mechanical  skill,  both  as 
regards  finish  of  work  and  the  large  comprehen- 
sion of  the  purposes  to  which  mechanism  may  be 
rendered  eubseryient  in  agriculture.     In  design,  as 


well  as  in  the  details  of  execution,  a  maikcd  im- 
provement was  observable. 

Several  drills  cf  a  more  economical  character, 
or  restricted  to  special  objects,  claimed  attention. 
Mr.  Grouiidsell,  of  Loutli,  had  a  prize  assigned 
him  for  his  drill  combined  with  a  newly-in- 
vcntod  apparatus  for  spreading  snot,  lime,  or 
other  light  substances,  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  JMr.  Gronndscll  for  the 
great  attention  he  has  paid  to  manure-depositing 
machinery  :  and  with  him,  it  is  understood,  the 
stirrers  and  ex|)anding  sides  applied  to  the  manure 
boxes  of  drilling  machines  originated.  With  a 
little  more  attention  to  fittings  and  finish,  Mr, 
Groundsell's  machines  would  possess  still  greater 
excellence  ;  but,  whilst  making  this  remark,  the 
judges  would  caution  agricultural  mechanics 
ao-a'inst  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  as 
highly  polished  work  is  not  only  out  of  place,  but 
oljjectionnblc,  when  applied  to  parts  of  machines 
inevitably  exposed  to  weather  and  dirt.  It  en- 
hances the  cost,  without  any  compensating  advan= 
tage.  ^ 

To  air.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  a  prize  was  also 
awarded  for  a  drill  to  scatter  soot  and  lime,  pos- 
sessing, like  Mr.  Groundsell's,  ingenious  contri- 
vances lor  guarding  these  light  substances  from 
the  effects  of  wind  during  their  deposition.  To 
the  same  maker  another  prize  was  given  for  a 
novel  machine  of  the  drill  kind,  called  a  grass- 
land cultivator.  Its  object  is  to  renovate  mossy 
or  hide-bound  pastures,  by  cutting  out  the  old 
sward  in  a  series  of  parallel  grooves,  which  is 
effected  by  strong  coulters  set  at  any  convenient 
widih  asunder,  and  to  a  depth  suitable  to  tho 
soil,  a  drill  at  the  same  time  depositing  fresh  seed 
and  compost.  The  land  is  afterwards  rolled. 
This  implement  appeared  to  he  well  calculated 
for  these  useful  purposes,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  renewing  and  fertilizing  old  grass-lands  and 
parks,  without  having  recourse  to  the  plough  to 
reverse  the  sod.  A  liquid  manure  cart,  by  Mr, 
Crosskill,  with  pump  attached,  and  contrived 
either  to  spread  the  fluid,  or  deliver  it  upon  two 
rows  of  turnips  at  any  required  width,  is  to  be 
commended  as  apparently  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  ingenuity  of  I\Ir.  Iluckvalc,  of  Over  Nor- 
ton, has  also  been  exercised  in  the  construction  of 
an  implement  for  depositing  or  sprinkling  liquid 
manure.  It  consists  of  two  water-tight  cases  for 
carrying  the  fluid,  fitted  into  the  manure-boxes  of 
his  turnip-drilling  machine.  The  fluid  is  con- 
veyed through  a  pipe  into  a  second  reservoir,  in 
which  works  a  wheel  with  cups.  These  collect 
and  throw  out  the  liquid  in  the  desired  quantity 
on  the  turnip  ridges.  He  applies  the  same  ma- 
chine to  pass  along  the  ridges,  to  sprinkle  the 
young  plants  with  a  fluid  which  he  represents  as 
destructive  to  the  fly.  A  premium  of  3/.  was 
adjudged  to  the  inventor  for  his  mechanical  skill 
in  bringing  about  these  ends,  of  which  the  pre- 
cise effect  and  value  can,  however,  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  practical  trial,  and  experience. 

To  the  above-named  gentlemen,  to  Messrs.  Car- 
son, Clyburn,  Law,  Cottam,  and  Ilallen,  and 
others,  the  Society  was  indebted  for  the  exhibition 
of  well-executed  drills  for  sowing  turnip-seed  and 
manure  in  single  and  double  rows,  and  adapted 
to  the  use  of  small  occupiers.  Several  exhibitors 
also  produced  drills  for  sowing  clover  and  grass 
seeds,  which  bid  fair  to  become  useful  auxiliaries 
to  the  farnter,  by  giving  to  that  process  the  cer- 
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tainty  and  regularity  which  render  the  drill  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  so  superior  to  the  broadcast. 
Mr.  Hornsby's  implement  deserves  particular 
mention  and  commendation,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
admirably  suited  for  these  purposes.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  twenty  coulters  upon  separate  iron 
levers,  set  at  three  inches  asunder,  and  delivers 
the  seed  by  means  of  cups,  thereby  securing  to 
the  delicate  grass  seeds  t!ie  uniformity  of  drill 
deposition,  with  the  nearest  possible  approach  to 
broadcast  distribution. 

A  drop-drill  or  dibbling  machine,  on  a  novel 
principle,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  William  Irving-, 
of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  to  which  the  judges  had  hoped 
to  give  particular  attention  in  the  field,  but  time 
did  not  jiermit ;  and,  as  the  inventor  conteinplated 
making  still  further  additions  to  it,  its  eflect  will 
be  ascertained  with  greater  advantage  on  a  future 
occosion.  The  same  observations  apply  to  a 
newly-patented  dibbling  or  seed  dropping  ma- 
chine, the  invention  of  iVlr.  8havv,  of  London,  and 
exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Waller,  of  Great  Dover- 
street,  Southwark. 

The  report  of  implements  shown  at  Liverpool 
contained  a  minute  description  of  the  machinery 
projected  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Kham  for  drilling 
and  dibbling.  The  irn])lenient,  uith  some  modifi- 
cations, was  again  exhibited,  and,  on  this  occasion, 
snb:nitted  to  trial  in  the  field.  The  judges  regret 
their  inability  to  pronounce  a  favourable  opinion 
of  its  efficiency  in  its  existing  state.  'J"he  ground 
was,  certainly,  in  a  most  unpropitioiis  stale  for 
the  operations  of  this  machine,  yet  the  experiment 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
resources  of  the  ingenious  and  persevering  inven- 
tor will  have  to  be  still  further  taxed,  in  order  to 
communicate  that  force  and  certainty  of  action  to 
his  dibbles,  and  to  his  seed  and  manure  a])para- 
tus,  which  are  essential  to  give  practical  value  to 
implements  of  this  class. 

Horse-hoes.— Uorse-hoes  for  general  and  special 
purposes  were  numerous  and  well  constructed. 
The  excellent  implement  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and 
Son,  still  further  improved,  was  .-rgain  selected  for 
the  Society's  premium,  as  eminently  calculated  to 
answer  the  various  ends  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
a^  noted  in  the  last  report. 

To  Mr.  Law,  of  Shettlesfon,  near  Glasgow,  a 
prize  was  also  given  for  an  expanding  horse-hoe 
and  harrow,  a  powerful,  cheap,  and  useful  imple- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hnckvale's  single  and  double  revolvinn-  hoe 
for  thinning  and  hoeing  turnips  on  the  ridge  system 
of  culture  was  tried  in  the  field,  but  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  there  being  no  turnips  in  growth  on 
which  to  exhibit  its  powers.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  judges  would  consider  it  to  be  presump- 
tion, on  their  [)art,  to  ofler  an  opinion  on  its  practical 
efficiency.  Whether  a  machine  can  be  made  for  ma- 
terially aiding  and  expediting  manual  labour  in  the 
thinning  of  turnips,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  ocular  inspection  and  experience  of  its 
eftects.  It  is  very  desirable  that;  this  implement 
■which  is  simple,  and  requires  but  little  power,  should 
he  practically  testtd  by  agriculturists. 

To  Mr,  Richard  Merrett,  of  .Appleadon,  near  Ne- 
went,  a  prize  of  2/.  was  given  for  a  Dutch  horse- 
hoe  and  hirrow  attached.  Credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Merrett  for  introducing  into  agriculture  one  of  the 
most  efficient  horticultural  implements.  It  is  parti- 
cularly applicable  to  the  cleansing  of  drill-crops,  on 
fen  and  peat  soils,  subject  to  annual  weeds,  and  (o 


work  between  the  rows  of  carrots,  mangold-wrurzel, 
&c.,  when  the  land  is  not  very  hard  and  stiff. 

Scarijiers,  Cultivators,  §'c. — The  extensive  col- 
lection in  the  show-yard  of  that  powerful  class  of 
Wiachines  for  cleansing  and  working  the  soil,  deno- 
minated scarifiers,  cultivators,  &c.,  &c.,  passed  un- 
der the  examination  and  excited  the  admiiation  of 
the  judges;  but,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no  matprial 
improvement  effected  in  the  construction  of  the  most 
efficientof  these  implements  since  the  exhibition  of 
last  year,  they  did  not  consider  themselves  justified 
in  assigning  the  Society's  prize  to  any  one  of  them. 
A  rewfird  was  given  to  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen, 
for  a  light  scarifier,  or  grubber,  as  it  seemed  well 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  small  farmer.  An  enor- 
mous machine  appeared  in  the  collection  of  these 
gentlemen,  purporting  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
plough,  and  to  act  as  a  general  cultivator  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil — the  invention  o!  Ladv  ^  avasour.  Up- 
on trial  on  a  favourable  soil,  both  before  and  alter  the 
plough,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  working  the  soil, 
and  leaving  it  in  a  friable,  loosened,  or  dug  state,  the 
earth  adhered  to  the  spoon-shaped  teeth  on  the  barrel, 
closed  the  spaces  between  them,  and  accurnulaied 
until  the  machine  became  an  immensely  heavy  roller, 
consolidating  the  ground,  and  coni|>letely  reversing 
the  intentions  of  her  ladyship.  'I'he  jiulges  cannot 
but  regret  that  previous  t-xperinient  had  not  spared 
them  the  pain  of  coiidemning  a  principle  of  construc- 
tion which  was  so  palfiably  faulty  as  to  render  the 
failure  of  this  costly  implement  inevilable. 

Cahe-criisliers. — The  competitors  f'lr  the  premium 
offered  for  cake-crushers  were  not  numerous.  It 
was  adjudged  to  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Sax- 
mundham,  and  well  merited  for  their  strong  and 
complete  implement,  wirich  separates,  if  wanted, 
the  (lust  for  calves,  breaks  the  cake  large  for  beasts 
or  small  for  sheep,  and  powders  it  for  manure. 

Corn-cleaning  Machines. — Corn-cleaning  or  dress- 
in^'  machines  seemed  to  have  exercised  (he  inge- 
nuity of  several  well  established  makers,  and  the 
workmanshi[)  bestowed  on  them  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  of  an  improved  order  ;  but  no  very  particular 
superiority  being  discernible  among  these  imple- 
ments, the  Society's  prize  was  not  awarded.  The 
Earl  of  Ducie  exhibited  a  barley  huinmeller,  fitted 
with  a  Ian-blast  ;  an  addition  which  may  be  found  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  these  recently  introduced 
and  useful  append^iges  to  barn-machinery.  Mr.  Cart- 
mell's  (of  Liverpool)  corn-kibbling  machine,  re- 
warded at  the  last  meeting,  merits  notice  and  com- 
mendation for  its  excellent  workmanship,  and  for 
the  method  of  re^julating  the  distance  between  the 
rollers,  by  which  they  are  set  closer  or  wider,  and 
always  kept  parallel  with  each  other;  instead  of 
being  ill-adjusted,  lis  they  commonly  are,  by  a  screw 
at  each  end. 

Tirrnip-cvlters. — A  variety  of  turnip-cutters  was 
produced,  and  the  premium  was  awarded  for  an  im- 
plement constructed  by  ftlessrs.  Saunders  and  Wil- 
liams, of  Bedford.  It  was  not,  however,  witboi  t 
much  doubt  rnd  hesitation  that  the  judges  deter- 
mined on  assigning  this  prize  to  any  one  of  the 
competing  makers.  They  feel  that  the  tiirnip- 
slicer  is  a  machine  of  such  consequence  to  agricul- 
turists, that  a  marked  preference — of  which  a  pre- 
mium is  the  index — should  only  be  accordcl  after  a 
trial  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature;  and  this  cannot 
be  instituted  in  the  month  of  .luly,  nor  in  the  show- 
yard  of  the  IMeeting.  Tiie  only  proper  site  for  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  these  implements  is 
the  field,  and  during  a  winter's  season.  It  would 
then  infallibly  appear  which  among  rival  machines 
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was  preferable,  on  a  trial  with  roots  io  a  soft  and 
frozen  slate,  ai.d  under  tlie  circumstances  of  great 
quantities  being  re(]uired  for  daily  use.  'J'lie  ina- 
cbine  which  worked  with  the  least  labour,  made  the 
least  waste,  &cc.,  would  then  manifest  its  qualities, 
and  a  safe  judgment  could  be  pronounced. 

'J'o  Messrs.  H.  and  T.  Proctor,  of  Bristol,  a  prize 
of  ,i/.  w-i!s  awarded  for  a  turnip  and  chaiTculter  com- 
bined, So  as  to  jiroduce,  at  a  single  ojieration,  a  nux- 
ture  ofths  two  kinds  of  food,  or  each  could  be 
worked  separately. 

C/mrns.  —  No  churns  were  exhibited. 

C/ieese-picisers. — The  |)reinium  oi' 51,  was  awarded 
to  r»lr.  W.  J.  Gingell,  of  Bristol,  for  his  cheese- 
presser,  as  it  appeared  to  possess,  in  a  superior  de- 
gree, the  properties  of  simplicity,  and  of  <idaptati('n 
to  the  capacity  of  the  dairy-maid.  The  force  is  de- 
rived from  a  single  lever,  with  moveable  weights. 
The  action  on  the  cheese  is  constant,  and  its  amount 
can  be  regulated  at  will.  This  press  is,  probisbly, 
more  suitable  for  a  small  than  a  large  dairy,  and 
where  one  cheese  only  is  under  press  at  a  time. 
Other  well-contrived  jiresses,  and  of  a  more  power- 
ful kind,  were  exhibited  ;  the  judges  his;hly  com- 
mend the  machine  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  U'right, 
of  (jlastonbury,  which  ingeniously  combines  the 
use  of  the  screw  with  the  continuous  action  of  co.^l- 
pound  levers. 

H'tu-makiiig  Machine. — The  hay-making  machine 
invented  and  constructed  by  Mr.  James  Lovell,  of 
Glastonbury,  was  selected  as  well  deserving  the 
premium  of  10/.  This  implement  does  not,  like 
those  in  more  general  use,  take  the  grass  or  hay 
round  tijjon  the  rakes,  and  throw  it  over  in  the  air, 
but  simply  turns  and  spreads  it.  The  teeth  are 
straight,  and  not  likely  to  become  clogged.  For  tra- 
velling the)-  are  turned  in  towards  the  axle.  The 
f)ur  rows  of  tettb  are  fixed  ujion  a  shaft  which  re- 
volves iminediatelv  over  the  main  axle  of  the  cai- 
riage,  from  which  it  receives  its  motion,  ibe  rakes, 
therefore,  ad.ipt  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground,  by  ascending  and  descending  with  the  car- 
riage-wheels. The  jiinion  on  each  end  of  the  rake- 
shaft  gears  into  a  cog-wheel  with  inside  teeth  fixed 
to  the  carriage- wheel,  and  are  well  protected  fi-i  m 
clogging.  By  t!)is  arrangennent  the  rakes  revolve 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  carriage  wheels,  and 
leave  the  grass  spread  behind  them  zs  the  machine 
advances.  Both  pinions  are  moveable,  and  are  rea- 
dily disengaged  or  put  in  gear  by  the  driver,  vrho 
sits  on  a  seat  sittached  to  the  Hinder,  so  that  either 
carriage-wheel  can  be  made  stationary  when  the 
machine  has  to  be  turned  round.  It  is  calculated 
for  r<preading  about  five  acres  per  houi". 

Horse-rake. — The  premium  for  a  horse-rake  was 
again  awarded  to  Rir.  J.  C.  Grant,  of  Stamfoid,  for 
the  same  excellent  implement  originally  exhibited 
at  Liverjjoo'.  The  inventor  has  further  improved  it 
by  substituting  an  iron  fur  a  wood  b.ir,  to  carry  the 
levers,  by  which  change  greuter  durability  and  more 
certain  action  are  ensured. 

llnrnw. — 'J"o  IMr.  B.  \Vright,  of  Cardiff,  the  prize 
of  5Z.  was  accorded  for  a  harrow,  the  invention  of 
Mr,  Evan  \V.  David,  of  lladyr  Court,  constructed'on 
the  rhoraboidal  principle,  and  dividing  the  soil  in 
rows  Ij  inch  asunder.  Much  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played in  combiiiiiig  several  harrows  together,  so  as 
to  accommodate  them  to  riii-es,  and  to  cover  a  large 
breadth  of  land.  'Ihe-e,  as  well  as  some  hollow 
iron  swingle-trees,  by  the  same  maker,  were  remark- 
able for  their  lightness,  strength,  and  good  work- 
manship. 

Potnto-steamer.  —  Cloil-cyi'thers,  ■ —  Amongst     the 


miscellaneous  articles  there  was  much  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  judges.  iVfr.  Crosskill's  collection 
contained  a  simple  and  well-arranged  portable 
potato-steamer,  the  whole  of  metal,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worthy  of  reward.  Alention  must  also 
be  made  of  an  improv-jment  in  his  well-known  and 
valuable  clod-crusher.  In  the  original  implement 
the  a.xle  was  square,  and  revolved  with  the  briiising 
rims.  Mr.  Crosslcill  bus  since  substituted  a  cylin- 
dric  axle,  upon  which  each  rim  turns  freely.  This 
change  has  improved  its  eft'ect,  particularly  for  roll- 
ing giowing  wheat  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  much  used  on  light  soils.  '1  he 
injurious  screwing  or  twisting  action  on  the  soil  and 
plants  in  turning  the  nia.-hine  round  is  prevented  by 
this  new  arrangement. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  of  Cambiidge,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  t!:e  judges  to  an  implement  also  designed  for 
clod  crushing.  It  may  be  described  as  a  large  spiral 
with  jagged  j^eripheries,  wound  round  a  shaft  or 
axis,  an^d  resembling  a  screw.  The  piactical  effect 
of  this  arrangement  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  the 
implement  was  in  an  unfinished  slate;  but  its 
principle  of  action  seemed  not  unlikely  to  produce 
the  desired  result,  and  merits  trial. 

Furrou-jurssei: — A  two-furrow  presser,  by  Mr. 
Crosskill,  with  drill  altacluMl,  is  much  used  in  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  and  found  to  be  a  very  ad- 
vantageous implement  fur  depositing  wheat  and  ma- 
nures.    It  follows  two  ploughs. 

Thruihiiiff-machineri^.—A  premium  of  ril.  was 
awarded  to  iMr.  S.  J.  Knight,  of  Maidstone,  for  a 
new  method  of  communicating  rotary  motion  to 
thrashing  machines  by  hand  labour,  the  invention  o! 
Mr.  ,(oseph  Barling,  "of  Maidstone.  The  means  used 
may  be  described  as  resen.bling  the  lever  power 
adopted  in  fire-engines,  only  placed  at  a  greater 
height,  so  that  the  weight  of  a  man's  body  combines 
with  his  muscular  force  to  produce  the  effect.  This 
arrangement  was  ingeniously  managed,  and  the  ma- 
chine was  worked  with  more  apparent  easethun  with 
the  winch.  It  remains  steady  during  work.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  judges  had  not 
the  o!)portunity  of  ascertaining  its  effect  when  ac- 
tually thrashing.  Mr.  Crosskill's  method  of  adjust- 
ing the  concaveto  the  drum  of  thrashing  machines  de- 
serves commendation.  By  its  melius  the  consave  can- 
not be  approached  too  near  ihe  drum,  so  as  to  break 
the  grain  ;  and  the  employer  has  the  advantage  ofob- 
serving  the  position  of  the  concave,  and  of  altering 
it  without  (he  trouble  of  stopping  the  machine.  A 
prize  of  5L  was  given  to  Mr.  Edward  Plenty,  of 
iX'ewbury,  for  a  substantial  and  durable  arrant;einent 
of  the  horse  machinery  for  driving  portable  thrash- 
ing-machines. The  whole  is  of  iron,  very  com- 
pactly put  together,  and  readily  fixed  for  work. 
The  'horse-machinery  of  thrashing-machines,  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  of  Saxmund- 
h;im,  was  also  of  an  improved  order,  particulajly  the 
large  iron  segmental  wheel,  which  is  so  contrived 
tliat  any  one  segment  can  be  renewed  by  the  atten- 
dant ill  the  event  of  a  tooth  being  broken.  The 
bol'ing-machine  of  the  same  makers  for  thrashing 
wheat  without  breaking  the  straw,  is  a  Viiluable  im- 
plement fur  the  suppliers  of  straight  straw  for  the 
J.ondon  and  oilier  tnarkets. 

i7o7/;'-//((  7*.— Domestic  flour  mills  have,pevhaps, 
not  yet  rccdvcd  that  encouragement  from  agri- 
culturists which  they  merit.  Two  good  machines 
were  c-xV.ibited  by  Mr.  Alexander  Dean  and  Mr. 
Zachariah  Varkc.'',  both  of  Birniii  g'lain.  A  pre- 
mium of  .^)/.  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Dean  for  his 
grinding  and  dressing  milh  which  wa<;  applicable 
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to  hand,  steam,  or  animal  power.  These  improved 
metallic  mills  are  now  maJe  cheap  and  durab'e, 
and  will  form  an  economical  appendage  to  the 
farmer's  stock  of  domestic  machinery.  They  are 
also  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  colo- 
nists and  emigrants. 

Uynamoiiwirr — Ketting  for  Sheep-fohh—Hatch- 
iiu/  apparaiits, — To  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Ilallen, 
of  London,  a  reward  of  "i/.  was  considered  to  he 
■well  deserved,  for  their  dynamometer,  or  draught- 
gauge.  This  is  an  instrumr-nt  of  great  value  for 
ascertaining  the  resistance  of  ploughs  and  other 
implements  oi'  culture:  and  expeiienco  has 
sanctioned  it^  sufficiency  to  msasuve,  with  a  near 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  amount  of  force  do- 
rived  from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  draught- 
horse.  With  careful  management  it  is  little  sub- 
ject to  derangement.  The  same  maimers  exliibitcd 
a  specimen  of  netting  for  folding  sheep,  spun  from 
the  fibre  of  the  cocoa  nut ;  a  material  known  to 
posse.=!S  very  great  durability  when  exposed  to  al- 
ternations of  weather.  A  premium  of  ?>L  was 
adjudged  to  iMessrs.  Wildey  and  Co.,  the  manu- 
facturers, of  Holland  Street,  I'.lackfriars,  London, 
in  tlie  hope  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  a 
more  lasting  article  than  hemp  for  this  purpose. 
An  elegant  ai)paratus  for  hatching  and  rearing 
ji^anic  and  ])0ultry,  the  invention  of  .Mr.  Appleyard, 
also  appeared  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Cottam 
and  liallen,  which  recommends  itself  by  its  sim- 
plicity, moderate  dimensions,  and  apparently  easy 
regulation  of  the  requisite  heat,  supplied  by  a 
small  oil-lamp.  This  invention  is  well  wortliy  the 
attention  of  poultry  rearers,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  gime  preserves. 

Carts  null  Wagr/ons. — The  sliow-yard  was  rich 
in  an  assortment  of  carts  and  waggons.  To  Mr. 
Richard  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  a  premium  of  10/. 
was  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  variety  and 
good  workmanship  of  his  immense  collection  ; 
more  particularly  for  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
vhe  construction  of  a  cross-lock  waggon,  which 
facilitates  its  turning  in  a  very  small  space,  and 
permits  the  use  of  four  large  wheels  of  equal  di- 
ameter. A  tipping  waggon  also  possessed  much 
mechanical  merit,  but  it  is  to  be  recommended  as 
better  adai)ted  to  commercial  than  to  agricultural 
use.  ]\lr.  Stratton  produced  an  excellent  speci- 
jjnen  of  tlie  low-chested  cart,  obtained  by  cranking 
down  tlie  .axles,  now  in  sucli  general  use  by  mer- 
cantile men  and  shippers.  This  disposition,  mo- 
dified to  suit  farming  purposes,  well  merits  the 
attention  of  agriculturists,  as  it  would  greatly  ease 
the  toll  of  the  labourer.  Of  Mr.  Ilannam's  (of 
Burcot)  nncqualled  one-horse  harvest  cart,  des- 
cribed in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
more  need  not  be  said  than  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited too  often,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  jiirm.  To  I\Ir.  Robert  Law,  of  Shettle- 
aton,  near  Glasgow,  a  prize  of  'M.  was  awarded 
for  his  Scotch  one-horse  tipping  cart  with  a  spring 
catch  to  retain  it  on  the  shafts.  This  simple 
little  contrivance  is  much  preferable  to  pins  and 
cotters,  which  are  apt  to  shake  out,  or  to  be  neg- 
lected in  the  fastening,  by  which  the  load  is  not 
unfrcquently  let  fall. 

Sptf-actiiuj  Brains. — A  reward  of  T)/.  was  given 
to  ]\Iessrs.  C.  and  T.  Thatcher,  of  Midsomer 
Norton,  near  Bath,  for  Iheir  cart  with  patent  self- 
acting  and  self-regulating  brakes.  Two  light 
chains  are  attached  to  the  breechhand  of  the 
horse,  one  on  encli  side,  which  pass  round  a 
pulley  on  the  respective  shafts,   and  are  thence 


brought  back  to  the  cart,  where  they  are  hooked 
to  levers  which  act  svith  clips  against  friction- 
lioops  staked  on  the  inside  of  each  wheel-nave. 
When  the  horse  backs  on  going  down  a  declivity, 
he  causes  the  clips  to  press  against  the  hoops  with 
sufficient  force  to  stop  or  regulate  the  velocity  of 
a  loaded  cart  descending  the  steepest  hill.  This 
contrivance  promises  to  be  a  highly  useful  appen- 
dage to  carts  in  hilly  districts.  It  is  also  applied 
to  waggons  and  pole  carriages. 

Tlie  judges  regret  that  the  show-yard  did  not 
furnish  a  single  specimen  of  a  waggon  or  one- 
liorse  cart  on  springs,  so  much  used  and  approved 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  so  well  adapted  as  they  would  be 
found,  for  the  economical  and  speedy  conveyance 
of  farm  produce  to  market. 

Porinllc  Forge. — Amongst  the  miscellaneous 
items  in  the  collection  of  the  l''arl  of  Ducie,  a 
light  i)irtable  smith's  forge  was  exhibited,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Richard  Clyburn,  which  deserves 
notice  and  commendation,  as  useful  to  the  owners 
of  extensive  estates  and  farms  lying  distant  from 
a  forge  or  town.  The  wliole  weiglis  about  eight 
cwt.,  is  comp.nct,  and  of  easy  transport.  It  is 
especially  remarkable  for  the  adaptation  of  a  small 
fan,  instead  of  bellows,  turned  by  a  boy,  and 
nflbrding  a  blast  sufficient  for  welding  a  three- 
inch  bar.  The  substitution  of  a  fan  remedies  the 
great  evil  hitherto  attaching  to  portable  out-door 
forges,  from  the  rapid  decay  of  bellows.  This 
implement  is  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  emigrant  and  of  settlers  on  waste  lands. 

Draining  lools  and  Tile  niachiite. — There  was  no 
collection  of  draining  tools  answering  to  the 
terms  of  the  Society's  oftered  premium.  A  tile- 
making  machine  of  much  merit,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  AVm.  Irving,  of  Lambeth,  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ford,  of  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall.  This  imple- 
ment was  overlooked  by  the  judges  till  after  the 
award  of  the  prizes  was  rendered  to  the  Council. 
A  subsequent  examination  and  trial  of  its  powers 
proved  that  it  would  have  been  well  entitled  to  a 
premium,  as  contributing  to  diminish  tlie  cost  of 
an  article  so  essential  to  agriculturists.  The  ma- 
chine is  remarkably  simple  and  cheap,  turning 
out  sixteen  draining  tiles,  and  twice  that  number 
of  soles,  at  once.  It  may  be  safely  reported  as 
capable  of  ])roducing,  from  well  prepared  chiy, 
."),000  tiles  per  diem,  by  the  labour  of  one  man 
and  four  boys. 

Slernn-evgines. — Four  steam-engines  adapted  to 
give  motion  to  implements  in  the  barn  were  ex- 
hibited. Messrs.  llansome's  collection  contained 
the  excellent  portable  disc-engine  (tried  at  Liver- 
Y>oo\),  now  set  upon  a  carriage  with  four  instead  of 
two  wheels,  and  having  a  platform  of  sufficient  di- 
mensions for  the  conveyance  of  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine from  farm  to  farm.  A  f(n-thcr  change  had 
been  made  by  applying  the  power  of  the  engine  to 
give  locomotion  to  the  carriage,  instead  of  using 
horses. 

A  small  and  cheap  engine,  nominally  of  two- 
horses'  power,  also  furnished  by  the  Disc-engine 
Company  of  Birmingham,  and  occupying  a  space, 
including  the  boiler,  of  only  about  twelve  square 
feet,  was  exhibited  by  the  same  firm.  This  engine 
is  not  mounted  on  wheels,  hut  requires  neither 
masonry  nor  any  kind  of  foundation  for  fixing  it. 

.Mr.  Cambridge,  of  Market  Lacington,  Wilts, 
produced  a  very  complete  portable  engine,  with 
boiler,  on  four  wheels.  This  engine,  of  about 
four-horsea' power,  19  of  the  vibrating  or  oscillating 
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kind,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  maker,  from  the 
simple  arrangement  and  good  workmansliii)  of  all 
its  parts.  It  was  connected  with  a  thrashing-mu- 
chine  from  the  same  workshop,  couvej'ed  about 
poparately. 

j\lr.  Alexander  Dean,  of  Birmingham,  cvhibitcd 
a  portable  engine,  in  connexion  with  his  flonr- 
mill,  and  Intended  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
harn  ;  but  as  it  was  not  shown  in  action  its  qua- 
lities couM  not  be  a3cei't;iined. 

Ill  order   to  he  ahlc  to  decide  on   the   particular 
merits  of  the  three  first-named  engines,  as  well  as 
of  some  powerful  chaft-cnttcrs,  and  Mv.  Crosskill's 
porfablf  saw-mill,  the.judgcs  attended  atFrenchay, 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Rooke,  who  very  obligingly  per- 
mitted these    trials  to    he  conducted  on  her   pre- 
mises,    r.oth    ^Messrs.'  Uansomc'^   and  Mr.  Cam- 
bridge's engines  performed  their  work  of  thrash- 
ing in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  and  the  small  disc- 
engine  ])ro\'ed  itself  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to 
driveat  full  speed  a  three-horse  thrashing-machine. 
The  judges,    inconsequence,   awarded  to    Messrs. 
Ransome  a  prize  of  iSO/.,  and  to  Mr.  Cambridge  the 
sum  of  ir>/.  They  consider  it  questionable  whether 
the  substitution  of  steam  for  horses,   as  the  force 
employed    to  move   portable   agricultural    steam- 
engines  from  place  to  place,    will  he  found   either 
more    convenient   or   economical  ;    they   cannot, 
liowever,   but  iiig'dy  commend  the  simplicity   an<l 
effectiveness  of  the  machinery  ajiplied  by  ^iessrs. 
Hansonie  to  accomplish  this  purpose.    The  engine 
travelled  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to 
six  miles  an    hour,  and  was   guided   and  manrou- 
vored  so   a3  to  fix  it  in    any  particular   spot  with 
much  ease  ;  it  turned  also  in  a  very  small  compass, 
I'orlohlc    Sail-  milL — Mr.    Crosskill's     portable 
saw-mill   is   to  be  commended  as  an  implement 
ada[)ted   for  the   use  of  gentlemen  having  much 
light  timber  to  cut  up  into  rails,  orfor  other  uses, 
and  seems  to  be    well  calculated,   when  driven  by 
the  portable  steam-engine  or  horse-power,  to  eco- 
nomise labour  and  the  cost  of  transport  on  a  large 
wooded  estate.     The  saw  is   of  the   circular   kind, 
and   the  machine  is  furnished   with  a  grindstone, 
and  with  augers  to  bore  holes,  all  moved  by  power. 
Ch(iff-cult( isi. — The    sho\--yard   abounded   with 
excellent    chafl-cutting    machines,     of    all    sizes, 
fashions,  and   copabilities.     Three,    of    the   most 
powerful   description,   were  selected   for   trial  in 
conne.\MOu    with    the  steam-engines  ;    but  cs   the 
judges  could  not  discover   any   marked  improve- 
ment  over  those  produced  and   reported  u])on    at 
the  Liverpool  meeting,  to  justify  the  singling    out 
of  any  one  of  them  for  the  Society's  prize,   it  was 
not  assigned.     A  premium  of  three  pounds  was  ad- 
judi^ed  to  Mr.  .lames  Richmond,  of  Salford,fora 
small   chafl'-engine,  of  a  novel  and  peculiar  kind, 
patented  by  Mr.  Worth,  an  American.     The  action 
nf  tills  machine  is  perfectly  continuous,   the  cut 
t)eing  proihiced  by  the  pressure  of   straight-edged 
knives,   fixed  at   equal    distances    asunder,   on  a 
bottom  roller,  in   the  direction  of  its    length,  and 
working  against  an   upper   roller   composed  of  a 
mixpire  of  lead  and  zinc,  between  which  the  straw 
or  hay  is  drawn  in  a  regular  stream.     In  principle, 
tbi=;  machine  may  be  considered  to  be  diametrically 
opposed   to  that  which  has  hitherto  guided   me- 
chanics in   the  construction  of  chaff-cutters  ;    but 
as  it  appeared  to  be  worked  with  remarkable  ease, 
and  to  cut  with  a  cleanness  never  yet  excelled,   or, 
perhaps,  equalled,  it  was  deemed  to  be  entitled  to 
reward,    and  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  So- 
ciety.   At  present,  the  maker  seems  to  have  limi- 


ted the  dimensions  of  the  machine  to  suit  the  de- 
mauds  of  small  consumers:  experience  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  same  principle  can  be  extended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  large  farmer,  and  whether, 
in  respect  of  durability,  it  equals  the  better-known 
machines. 

Chaff-cutters,  now  in  universal  use,  have  so 
largely  partaken  of  the  attention  and  skill  of  me- 
chanicians, that  the  task  of  deciding  on  their  res- 
pective merits  is  become  far  too  difficult  for  any 
judges  whose  time  is  restricted  to  the  sbort  period 
allotted  to  the  examination  of  the  society's  show- 
yard,  and  whose  attention  is  demanded  by  such  a 
vast  assemblage  of  implements.  Ihe  quality  of 
tbe  work  done  can  be  tolerably  well  appreciated  in 
the  yard,  but  the  quantity  performed  in  a  given 
time,  and  with  a  given  force— upon  which  facts 
a  decision  as  t)  economy,  and  tlic  mo»t  effective 
construction,  must  be  grounded  — can  only  be 
ascertained  by  trials  of  sufficient  length  and  as- 
actness. 


STX  LETTEJ^S  ox  Tirr.  CUT^RENCY. 

Bv    A  CvOTJXTRYMAN. 
Xo.   I. 

"Hie  vivimuR  ainhiiiiisa, 
PanprrfaUjomnes."— .Tnv.  Sat.  lii.,  Wi. 

"  'I'liP  (.\ce  of  wi'jlih  in  povpity  we  wear." 

TO    THE    KDiroa   OF   TUB    M.^RIC    LANl".    EXPRESS. 

■Silt, — The  all  important  subject  of  the  currency 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  m.iiiy  wcll-informod 
and  experienced  men,  who  have  sent  forth  their 
particular  views  to  the  world,  from  time  to  time, 
on  this  seemingly  intricate  question,  either  through 
the  daily  press,  the  various  periodicals  of  tho  day, 
or  by  publications  of  their  own  ;  and  it  may,  there- 
fore, seem  to  be  something  like  tautology  to  write 
anything  further  on  the  subject.  I  am,  however, 
induced  to  do  so  fiom  a,///v;t  conijlcllon  that  nearly 
all  the  present  -wide-spread  misery  and  distress 
from  the  I-and's  End  to  .Tohn  o'Oroats  (and  which 
pervade  nearly  all  classes  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree), are  attributable  to  the  money  law-t  of  this 
country  ;  and  as  I  have  read  many  of  the  pamphlets 
that  have  of  late  years  emanated  from  the  press,  1 
am  of  opinion  that  sometliing  of  a  simpler  kind  is 
wanted,  and  more  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
middle  and  productive  classes  of  society  ;  although 
I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  much  valuable  infor- 
mation that  lias  lieen  communicated  to  the  public 
by  these  means.  It  is  probable  I  may  not  have 
much  that  is  new  to  communicate,  as  I  am  but 
"A  gatherer  anl  disposer  i.f  otlier  niiji's  r.tnA';" 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  and  compress  much 
(which  in  my  opinion  is  valuable)  from  the  writ- 
ings of  different  authors,  and  yet  dispense  with 
what  does  not  so  immediately  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion ;  as  I  have  found  from  experience  that  there 
is  so  much  ignorance  or  misapprehension  on  the 
subject  itself,  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  public  generally  to  peruse  long  and 
prosy  articles  of  this  cliaracter,  however  well  they 
may  be  written.  IMy  aim  will  be,  therefore,  to 
simplify  (as  much  as  I  can)  the  various  arguraeuta 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  introduce  in  sirpport  of  my 
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own  particular  views,  and  to  confiiie  the  whole 
•within  such  a  space  as  will  be  likely  to  secure  their 
being  read.  I  presume  there  are  very  few  persons 
to  be  found  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  existence  at 
the  present  time  of  almost  unparalleled  distress, 
and  want  of  the  necessaries  (not  to  say  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries)  of  life  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  these  realms ;  and  such  being  granted, 
it  is  equally  certain  there  must  be  some  cause  for 
it ;  and  tliat  cause  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
is  almost  (if  not  entirely)  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  currency  laws  of  this  country  :  and  having  so 
done,  it  will  be  my  next  endeavour  to  point  out  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  what  are  the  best  means  to  be 
pursued  by  tlie  Government  of  tlie  country  to 
restore  that  degree  of  prosperity  to  which  we  have 
so  long  been  strangers.  To  carry  out  my  views  a 
little  in  the  order  of  time,  I  will  go  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  at  which  time 
our  National  Debt  was  230,06-1,743/.,  and  the 
taxation  of  the  country  at  the  same  tiuje  was 
17,170,400/.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (viz. 
1797)  the  National  Debt  increased  to  364,375,707/., 
and  4,000,000/.  wci'e  added  to  tlie  amount  of  our 
taxes  ;  and  in  this  eventful  year  an  enormous  loan 
of  32,000,000/.  was  raised.  In  the  preceding' year 
(1796)  18,000,000/.  of  spacie  were  diained  from  the 
country  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  1795, 
which  caused  large  im])ortations  of  corn,  together 
with  subsidies  to  Austria,  when  the  price  of  gohl 
rose  to  4/.  2s.  per  ounce.  Tlie  Bank,  in  consequence 
of  this  state  of  things,  contracted  its  money  ac- 
commodations in  proportion,  which  brought  on  com- 
mercial embarrassments,  and  with  them  an  enlarged 
demand  for  money  jiayment,  and  the  Bank  being 
imable  to  meet  its  demands  for  gold,  an  order  in 
council  was  issued  on  the  25tli  February,  1797,  by 
which  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  were  suspended  ; 
this  important  step  was  taken  by  I\lr.  Pitt,  to  enable 
liim  to  carry  on  the  expen.sive  wars  in  which  this 
country  was  at  thut  time  unhappily  engaged,  and 
withoutwhich  the  enormous  sums  of  money  required 
could  never  have  been  raised.  In  alhision  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  (father  to  the  Premier) 
in  his  letter  to  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, in  1826,  and  to  wliich  I  may  have  occa- 
sion again  to  refer,  says,  "  Whilst  directing  the 
energies  of  state  in  war,  Mr.  Pitt  evinced  equal 
ability  in  discovering,  imi)roving,  and  ai)plying  our 
internal  resources.  The  war  drained  tlie  country 
of  its  specie,  and  our  enemies  entertained  sanguine 
holies  that  our  ruin  would  sooner  be  effected  by 
want  of  jiecuniary  means,  than  the  want  of  courage, 
discipline,  and  conduct  in  our  armies.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  contingencies. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  other 
opulent  houses,  tlie  energies  of  Great  Britain  were 
maintained  in  full  activity,  and  the  importance  and 
iitihty  of  paper  money  M-ero  clearly  established. 
Ingenious  machines  were  introduced  into  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  encouriigement  and  protecti(m 
afforded  them,  greatly  increased  the  demand  for 
our  goods,  both  at  home  and  abi'oad.  Our  supe- 
riority at  sea  gave  our  merchants  easy  access  to 
foreign  markets,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  trade 
and  commerce  (tliough  to  some  persons  it  may  ap- 
petir  paradoxical),  more  than  covered  the  vvdiole  ex- 
pences  of  the  war.  When  the  Minister  had  recourse 
to  loans  tliey  were  speedily  raised  by  British  capi- 
talists, and  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  was  due 
from  onrsclrcs  to  otirselccx,  and  n.'sulved  itself  into 
a  family  account  without  impairing  the  national 
property."    The  3   per  cent.  Consols  were  at  one 


time,  in  1792,  as  high  as  96 ;  but  after  the  extraor- 
dinary occurrences  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they 
sunk  in  January  1798  to  47g,  the  lowest  price  to 
which  they  have  ever  fallen.  1  am  iio  advocate  for 
an  unrestricted  paper  issue,  as  the  effects  of  sucli 
extensive  changes  are  productive  of  much  evil, 
though  to  some  individuals  a  source  of  great  ag- 
grandisement of  wealth  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  As  an  instance  of  which  I  find,  that  in  1799 
fine  Jamaica  coffee  rose  from  70s.  to  196s.  ;  West 
India  and  American  cotton  fiom  Is.  to  53.  ;  Co- 
chineal from  12s.  to  54s.  ;  Carolina  rice  from  14s. 
to  40s. ;  and  Jamaica  sugar  from  38s.  to  87s.  These 
quotations  clearly  show  how  very  rapidly  and  sen- 
sibly the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  are 
affected  by  an  expansion  of  the  currency,  and  con- 
sequently on  a  contraction  (especially  a  sudden  one) 
the  effect  would  of  course  be  vice  versa. 

I  am.  Sir,  Yours  respectfully, 
November  5th,  IMO.  A  Country  max. 


No.  If. 

SiK, — After  the  passing-  of  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act,  in  1797,  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  rose  from 
9  to  Kearlv  30  millions,  which  will  easily  occount 
for  Uie  extraoidinarv  rise  in  the  prices  of  virions  ar- 
ticles of  import,  as  stated  at  the  conclusion  of  niv  for- 
mer letter;  and  in  1800,  tlie  depreciation  in  thb  cur- 
rency began  by  being  fioinc  ne  to  two  per  cent,  yearly 
increased  (';is  indiciited  by  the  foreign  exchanges), 
till  at  the  close  of  the  vvnr  in  1814,  it  reached  neiu-ly 
30  per  cent.;  and  a  writer  on  the  currency  lias  ob- 
served, that  "  a  nietidlic  cunency  at  the  close  of  tlie 
war,  at  a  standard  confonniiLle  to  the  value  of  our 
money,  as  indicaied  by  the  foreign  exchanges,  on  an 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years  (about  2.7  per 
cent,  below  our  present  standard)  would  have  pre- 
vented much  of  the  distress  which  I'bllowc'd.''  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1819,  when  the  bill  for  tlie 
resumjition  of  cash  payments  (perhaps  better  known 
as  "  Peel's  Bill,"  from  having  been  introduced  by 
the  Right  Hon.  But.,  at  the  head  of  her  iMajesty's 
Government)  i)assed  into  a  law,  by  which  our  nie- 
tidlic  currency  (agreeable  to  the  standard  at  which  it 
sui)sisted  at  the  period  of  the  Restriction  Act,  in 
1797^  was  restored,  and  gold,  instead  of  Bank  of 
England  paper,  again  became  the  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain,  at  whiciitime  the  value  of  our  niuiie)' 
was  from  1;)  to  S!0  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1792. 
From  180.S  to  1816  the  quarterly  average  of  bills  and 
notes,  under  discount  by  the  Dank,  seldom  fluctuated 
below  10  millions,  generally  as  high  as  13,  and  in 
1810  exceeded  20  millions.  The  late  Mr.  Iveathani, 
(a  banker  at  WaketieU),  to  whose  pamjihlet  on  ihe 
currency  lam  indebted  for  much  valuable  infornia- 
tionj,  savs,  "  that  in  the  l.istsix  months  of  1839,  the 
Bank  of  Eugland  discounted  bills  to  the  amount  of 
40  millions  sterling,  with  a  loss  of  only  oOO/.  !  This 
fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  suundness  and  liealthy 
state  of  our  paper  curreiicv,  and  (he  same  intelligent 
individual  (who  was  the  first  to  call  public  attention 
to  ibis  impoitant  branch  of  cr  currency)  estimated 
tlie  average  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  in  circula- 
tion at  one  time  from  1824  to  18'27,  in  England  and 
Scod.iiu!  alone  (exclusive  of  Irish  and  foreign  bills^ 
to  be  102  millions  sterling;  but  at  the  time  he  wrote 
(1840^  .supposed  tli"rn  to  be  nmch  greater  1  'i'he 
circulation  of  country  bank  paper  iti  1813-14  was 
y2,(i00,00r/.,  and  in  1816  was  reduced  to 
l."),()00,00n/.,  hut  in  1818  increased  to  yO,.)00,(K')0/., 
and  again  in  Ifi^'?  (in  consequence  of  the  resump- 
tion of  casli  payments,  agreenble  to  tliejirovisions  of 
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Peel's  bill  of  1819)  was  compressed  to  within 
8, 000,000?.,  l)ut  partly  owing  to  the  sevsie  distress 
amongst  the  agricultiinil  classes  in  1821  and  1822, 
the  prices  of  grain  on  the  weekending  21st  TDece:,,- 
ber,  in  the  latter  year  being  as  unaer  :  -Wheat,  383. 
8d. ;  barley,  29s.  4d.;  oats,  IBs.  9d. ;  rye,  23s. 
6d. ;  beans,  283.  lOd. ;  and  peas,  29s.  4d,,  which 
(according?;  to  the  scale  framed  for  the  farmers'  pro- 
tection) should  have  been — for  wheat  80s.,  barley 
40i,,  oats  27s.,  rye  5js.,  beans  53s.,  and  peas,  3js. 
I\Ir.  Enderbv  (a  merchant  in  London),  in  his  able 
work  on  the  currency,  reckons  the  price  of  wheat  in 
that  year  at  43s.  (probably  alluding  to  an  earlier 
period  of  the  year).  He  remarks,  "  in  that  year  of 
national  distress  (1822)  wheat  was  at  4[U.  j)er 
quarter,  and  yet  the  low  price  of  corn  did  not  im- 
prove trade,  neither  did  the  labouring  classes  con- 
sume more  animal  food,  as  is  evident  from  the  price 
of  meal  having  fallen  to  a  greater  extent  than  did 
corn."  As  a  contrast  between  the  prices  under  a 
paper  and  a  metallic  currency,  the  same  intelligent 
writer  says,  "  in  the  year  1812  the  price  of  b;ead 
com  averaged  I22s.,  and  at  one  time  of  the  year 
rose  to  125s.  per  qr. ;  but  this  was  also  a  period  when 
our  sacrifices,  both  of  men  and  treasure,  were  carried 
to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  yet  ho  distress  was  exj)erieiiced  by  the 
lahouring  classes."  i  jjresume  he  hero  alludes  to 
the  (iffricultuiitl  labourer  more  particularly,  for  ano- 
ther writer  says,  "  in  the  five  years  from  1308  to 
1812,  the  harvests  were  very  deficient,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  in  the  latter  year,  the  average 
prices  were,  for  wheat  l.')5s.,  barley  793.  lOd.,  and 
oats  563.  2d.  ;"  and  Mr.  Tooke  says,  "  lh.it  in  Mark 
Lane,  in  this  year,  the  finest  Dantzic  wheat  fetched 
180s.,  and  oats,  in  one  or  two  instances,  were  sold 
at  (he  enormous  price  of  843.  the  quarter."  The 
first-named  writer  observes,  "  that  the  workmen 
employed  in  manufactures  at  this  period  experienced 
severe  distress  in  consequence  of  the  higli  price  of 
provisions."  Li  the  following  year,  1813,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  abundant  harvest,  wheat  fell  to  73s. 
Gd.,  and  alter  that  of  1814  (which  was  rather  favour- 
able than  otherwise)  the  average  price  was  reduced 
to  bSi,  76,  the  quarter,  A  striking  instance  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  currency  in 
1797,  by  the  jiassing  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  is 
exhibited  in  the  (act  that  after  that  period  Llank 
Stock  rose  from  100/.  to  295/.,  paid  10  per  cent,  to 
the  proprietors  from  1807  to  1823  ;  from  that  time 
to  1839,  8  percent.;  and  subsequently  oidy  7  per 
cent.  Since  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  the 
stock  has  fallen  to  175Z.,  and  even  latterly  still 
lower;  and  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting  the  direc- 
tors were  unable  to  pay  their  dividend  of  7  per  cent, 
without  intrenching  uj)nu  tlieir  rest  or  reserved 
fund.  Lhe  trading  oa[)iial  of  the  Bank,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bank  Sto^k,  formerly  aniounlod  to 
14,553,000/.,  hut  since  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1833  to  only  10,214,950/.  The  amount  due  to 
the  Bank  from  the  Government  (which  has  been  ad- 
vanced at  different  timos  to  the  public,  and  i'or 
which  the  Bank  jeceives  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cen'.)  amounts  to  14,686,800/. !  Another  inijiorlant 
source  of  income  to  tiie  Bank  is  derived  Irom  an 
annuity  (commonly  called  the  dead  weight),  which 
amounts  to  585,740/.  paid  every  year  by  the  public, 
and  to  be  so  paid  till  the  year  1867,  in  consideration 
of  advances  to  the  amount  of  13,089,419/.,  made  by 
that  estahlishment  between  the  years  1823  and  1828 
(both  inclusive),  for  the  payment  of  the  pensions  to 
naval  and  military  officers,  which  had  become  due  at 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1814.     By  this  arrangement 


a  portion  of  the  burden  of  these  pensions,  which  in 
1814  amounted  to  nearly  five  millions  per  annum,  is, 
as  already  explained,  spread  out  over  a  considerably 
longer  period  than  that  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
naturally  have  been  confined,  and  its  pressure  upon 
the  more  limited  space  lightened  accordingly. 
I  am,  sir,  your's  respectfully, 
November  12,  1842.  A   Countuymav. 

No.   lU. 

Stu, — The  annuity  (commonly  called  the  dead 
weight),  as  explained  m  my  last  letter,  granted  to 
the  Bank  by  the  Government,  was  one  amongst 
other  expedients  adopted  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  state  of  things,  to  enable  them  to  reduce 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war  had  swelled  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
70,403,448/.,  from  17,17O.'300/.,  at  which  it  stood 
at  the  commencement  in  1793;  and  the  National 
Debt  had  also  increased  during  the  same  period 
from  236  to  800  millions  :  the  loans  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  war,  1812, 13,  and  14,  having 
averaged  upwards  of  47  millions.  The  remission 
of  taxes  in  that  year  of  national  distress  before 
alluded  to  (1822)'  amounted  to  18  millions,  but 
still  the  pressure  (although  so  much  reduced)  is 
yet  severely  felt.  In  consequence  of  a  great  drain 
for  gold  in  1825,  to  the  amount  of  7  millions 
sterling,  and  from  the  Bank  being  compelled  (as 
on  many  subsequent  occasions)  to  lower  prices  in 
order  to  turn  the  exchanges,  and  make  it  nnprvjiuihle 
to  export  bullion,  resorted  to  what  is  technicallv 
termed,  "  putting  on  the  screw  "  (a  term  well 
understood  in  Lombard  Street)  ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  most 
dreadful  panic  was  produced,  which  s])rer.d  the 
greatest  consternation  and  alarm  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  country,  and  brought  the  Bank  to 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  slate  of  barter — 
indited,  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  issue 
of  1/.  notes  to  save  themselves  from  stoppage.  The 
severity  of  the  shock  continued  through  the  early 
part  of  1826,  and  almost  every  man  in  business 
se>-ined  frightened  at  his  own  shadow.  In  allusion 
to  this  lime,  the  late  Mr.  Leatham  (io  whose  work 
I  have  previously  referred)  says,  "  In  the  panic  of 
1825-6,  Exchetjuur  Bills  and  Consols  were  unsale- 
able for  a  short  period  at  any  price,  and  had  the 
Bank  suspended  payment,  all  securities  would  Lave 
become  for  a  time  valueless  and  unsaleable."  How 
literally  has  the  jirediction  of  the  late  Mr.  Roth- 
schild (in  the  following  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  Resumption  of  Cash  i'ayments  by  the 
Bank  of  England)  been  fulfilled,  a  man  who  was 
unequalled  in  talent  as  a  financier,  and  whose 
advice  ought  to  have  been  taken, 

"  Through  the  medium  of  t!je  war,  which  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years,  we  have  had  jjajier  cur- 
rency. It  has  given  facilities  to  the  war,  and  to 
every  business  on  that  account  ;  everything  ha.s 
gone  smooth  ;  hut  if  you  begin  to  pay  in  specie, 
every  article  will  fall  so  much,  that  there  can  be  no 
loans.  P«:Oj)le  will  be  obliged  to  look  first  at  home, 
and  to  think  of  themselves  before  they  can  send 
anything  abroad. 

"  Question,  ^^'hat  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  public  of  a  further  reduction  of 
from  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  of  the  amount  of 
Bank  notes,  beyond  that  which  has  taken  place,  it 
now  being  understood  to  be  25,000,000/. '( 

"  Answer.  It  would    make   money    very   scarce, 
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and  it  will  create  a  great  many  bankruptcies,  and 
do  serious  injury  :  it  will  Lave  an  effect  u))oa 
almost  every  uiticie  iti  the  country,  if  3,000,000/. 
of  Bank  notes  are  talcen  out  of  circulation. 

"  Question.  What  would  be  tiie  effect  of  such 
scarcity  of  money  upon  tlie  manufacturers  of  the 
country  ] 

"Answer.  It  would  be  a  ruin  to  the  counlry,  in 
ray  opinion,  if  it  is  done  too  fast — if  it  is  done  all 
nt  once. 

"  Question.  Do  you  mean,  by  niin  to  tiie  coun- 
try, ruin  lo  the  manufacturers'! 

"  Answer.  I  mnan  ruin  lo  the  country,  any  one 
vslio  is  connected  with  anj  commercial  concerns; 
not  tlie  manufacturers  alone?,  but  in  every  branch  ; 
it  will  be  like  an  electrical  machine,  it  will  shake 
everything. " 

I'^rom  a  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  cur- 
rency tiie  same  results  have  followed,  at  subsequent 
periods,  whenever  a  drain  upon  tiie  Bank  for 
bullion  took  place  lo  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
the  "  screw  "  to  be  again  put  on ;  and  without 
alluding  to  every  instance,  1  will  now  refer  to  the 
year  1839,  when  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  ranged  in 
about  ten  months  from  '.•),336.000/.  to  2,.>22,000t'., 
and  the  Rank  advanced  iheir  rale  of  discount  to 
6  per  cent,  (and  wliich  amongst  many  bunkers  and 
bill  brokers  rose  still  higher],  a  circumstance  un- 
precedented in  modern  times.  It  was  in  the  la&t 
six  months  of  Ibis  year,  when  the  Bank  discounted 
so  very  liirgely,  as  1  have  before  stated  ;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  this  period  the  late  Air.  I.eatliam 
mnkes  tiie  following  astounding  statement.  "  In 
the  early  part  of  18-10,  the  stock  of  bullion  in  tlie 
cofl'ers  of  the  liank  amounted  to  3v  )/)i7//i);i.f  sterling, 
of  which  sum  2^  miUions  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  Bank  of  France!  'J'he  following  amounts  were 
then  liable  to  be  called  for  in  gold  :— 

7  millions,  Bank  deposits  (as  returned) 
17         „         Bank  notes  ,, 

12         ,,         Country  notes  ,, 

;■)         ,,  Country  notes   (estimated  for  Irelnnd 

and  Scotland) 
22         ,,         Savings  Bank  deposits 
20         ,,         Country  ,, 

ISft         ,,         Bills  of  r'xchange 

218  millions  sterling!  to  which  add  17  millions 
Exchequer  Bills,  which  have  been  truly  called  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  Government."  The  same 
writer  estimates  "  the  total  amount  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
ch:inge,  inland  and  foreign  (the  latter  one-sixth  of 
the  former),  in  circulation  in  the  whole  of  1C39  at 
.')20,403,8J2/.,  and  the  amount  of  bills  o)U  at  one  time 
to  be  1j2,123/1(;o/."  Whilst  upon  this  part  of  ray 
subject,  I  may  state  that  I  believe  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  when  application  was  made  to  the  Bank 
of  France  for  the  loan  of  the  2  or  2  J  millions  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  governor  of  the  former 
establishment  enquired  of  the  then  minister  of  the 
day,  whether  it  would  answer  any  political  end  if  he 
were  to  refuse  the  application,  and  compel  the 
Bank  of  England  to  suspend  its  payments.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  he  was  answered  in  the  negative  : 
but  bad  it  occurred  at  a  little  later  period,  during 
the  administration  of  M.  Thiers,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  would  have  had  a  refusal.  ]\ow  degrading  and 
htnmiialiiig  for  this  boasted  great  and  wealthy  nation 
thus  to  become  a  suppliiint  to  a  fallen  foe!  and  all 
for  vihnt?  but  to  uphold  a  system  that  is  destroying 
the  very  vitals  of  the  country.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
Ijere  to  allude  to  the  various'shifts  thnt  have  of  late 


years  been  resorted  to,  to  give  relief  lo  the  country 
when  almost  driven  to  despair.  The  three  principal 
oues  are,  the  act  for  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender  in  all  places  except  at  the  Bank 
itself;  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  .loint  Stock  Bank?,  all  of  which  have 
had  that  tendency  to  a  certain  extent,  under  our 
present  restrictive  system.  But  although  I  am 
willing  to  bear  honourable  testimony  to  the  great 
utility,  the  great  security  to  the  ])ub!ic,  and  the 
excellent  management  of  many  of  the  latter  estab- 
lishments, yet  on  t!ie  other  hand  1  am  bound  to 
say,  that  great  evil  has  arisen  to  many  innocent 
jiersons  from  their  connection  with  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  where  the  management  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  persons  totally  unqualified  to  fill  such 
situations,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  principles 
of  banking.  1  will  quote  one  or  two  instances  lo 
bear  me  out  in  what  1  have  asserted.  The  capital 
of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  llngland, 
which  failed  in  iLi'36,  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
capital— 700,000;.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  England 
(formed  on  its  rnins)  afterwards  failed,  and  many 
of  the  shareholders  were  not  able  to  pay  Is.  in 
the  pound.  One  advance  was  made  to  a  Lancashire 
firm  as  high  as  270,000/.  A  firm  at  Stockport  and 
another  at  ^Manchester  failed  in  1839,  and  owed 
their  bankers  (Joint  Stock,  of  course)  the  enormous 
sum  of  600,000/.;  and  last  (thou-h  not  least),  the 
Bank  of  JNIanchester  lias  just  failed,  nnd  obliged  lo 
v\ind  up  the  concern,  having  lost  the  whole  of  its 
capital,  and  16,000/.  beyond,  making  together 
800,000/.  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Noremher  19,  1812.  A  Countryman. 


ON    DRAINING     AND    ,^UBS01L= 
ING. 

Sii?, — I  have  read  an  article  in  your  last  number 
signed  "A  Yorkshire  Farmer,''  and  as  the  author 
invites  farther  rtiscufsion  on  the  subject,  I  hope  I 
am  not  intruding  when  I  state  the  result  of  my  own 
system.  JMy  farm  consists  of  the  strongest  clay 
soil.  Ten  years  ago  I  made  some  cross  water 
drains  sixteen  inches  deep,  and  filled  with 
tiles,  ?)nt  no  soles.  I  have  found  the  results  of  this 
plan  very  inefficient ;  in  short,  it  has  done  no  good. 
I  am  now  going  over  the  land  again.  I  have  cut 
the  drains  .50  inches  deep  in  parallel  lines  on  the 
Deanston  plan,  at  21  feet  apart,  and  filled  them 
withs  tile  and  no  soles.  They  draw  uncommonly 
well.  Some  have  been  cut  four  years  ago,  and  the 
land  subsoiled  with  Wilkie's  plon>;h  ('a  very  heavy 
one)  across  the  drains.  The  land  is  quite  altered  for 
the  betlerand  the  crops  nearly  double.  In  cuttingthese 
deep  drains  I  came  across  the  old  ones.  I  found  the  tiles 
clean  and  perfect,  and  not  the  least  imbedded  in  the 
clay  ;  however,  in  cutting  drains  in  soft  ground, 
whether  the  drains  are  iilled  with  stones  or  tiles,  I 
always  put  slates  underneath,  and  they  answer  ex- 
ceedingly, and  are  cheap  in  this  country.  They  are 
shaped  for  the  purpose  at  Col.Eennant's  quarry.  I 
also  quite  agree  with  the  " '\'orkshirc  Farmer"  that 
the  subsoil  plough  should  only  be  used  in  dry  wea- 
ther. I  always  begin  ns  soon  as  the  harvest  i."i 
over. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Anglesey  Fapmeb. 
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DRILL  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES, 

Bv  R.GARRETT  &  SOJN',  Leision  Works,  Saxmundiiam,  Sliiolk. 
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PORTABLE    HORSE-POWEll   THRASHING   MACHINE, 

Bv  R.  GARIIETT  >J\:  SON,  Leiston  Works,  Saxmi-ndifam,  Sufioik. 
K.  G.  &  Son  liave  peift-ctcd  so  many  important  The  most  recent  improvemrnts  wbicli  tlie  munufac- 
iniprovemeiits  iu  the  portable  horse-power  thrasljing  turers  have  made  in  this  machine,  and  which  give 
maciiiiie,  that  it  is  really  worthy  the  attention  of  to  it  a  superiority  over  all  others,  are  as  follow  :  — 
agriculturists  for  its  accelerative  powers,  nicety  of  The  iron-rimmed  horse-wheels  turned  perfectly  true 
work,  and  s;iving  of  horse-labour ;  for,  by  allowing      in  u  lathe,  on  both   sides,  to  admit  of  toothed  seg- 


tiie  draught-horses  to  walk  their  own  natural  slow 
pace  of  two  miles  per  hour  (whicli  is  about  three 
rounds  per  minute),  it  will  thrash  jicrfectly  clear 
any  kind  of  cor;.',  vvitli  four  horses,  as  much  as  sixty 
imperial  bushels  ])er  hour,  without  injuring  the 
kernels  or  breaking  tlie  straw  to  [lipces.  And  by 
merely  subbtltutins  another  concave,  which  is  pro- 
vided  to   surround  the   drum,  with  oidv  one  or  two 


raents  of  eight  parts,  so  that,  when  tlie  tetih  are 
worn  or  accidentally  broken,  one,  or  any  number  of 
parts,  may  be  replaced  by  the  attendant  of  the  ma- 
chine, without  a  mechanic.  'I'be  drum  is  made  en- 
tiiely  of  iron,  with  five  lieaters,  peculiarly  formed 
of  wrought  iron,  extremely  light  and  strong,  occupy- 
ing less  than  ilie  space  of  fuur  wood  beaters,  thus 
jiving  oue-tifib   more   thrashing   iiowcr  without  in- 


liorses,  will  pffectually  draw  clover,  suckling,  or  any  creased    speed   or  Iriction,  and  the   concave,  which 

other  small   seeds.     It  is  so  portable  that  two  men  surrounds    the   drum,  being    also   of   wrouglit    iron 

may  set  it  dowu   or  lake  it  up  in  half  an  hour,  and  ribbed  jdates,  are  much  less  liable  to  breakage,  and 

two  horses  will  remove  it  easily  i'rom  place  to  place,  are  more  readily  repaired. 


The  Cover  for 
'I  here  is  a  bridge  or  cover  for  the  leading  bar, 
that  the  horses  may  step  over  without  a  possibility 
ot  injury,  and  being  moveable,  and  attached  only  to 
the  horse  frame  with  hooks,  tiiis  addition  is  partiou- 
larl}' essential  when  tlie  barn-floor,  upon  which  the 
thrashing  power  stands,  lay  higher  than  the  horse- 
walk.  Another  advantage  i^,  a  stage  to  fix  perpen- 
dicularly up.oii  the  thrashing  power,  so  as  to  keep 
all  loose  ears  of  corn  from  falling  amongst  the 
tiirasht'd  corn  or  straw.  An  arrangement  is  also 
made  for  attaching  tiie  leading  bar  Vi  cither  side  of 
the  thrashing   power,  so  as  it  may  be  worked   with 


Leading-bar. 

equal  convenience  from  either  side  of  ibe  barn  or 

stack. 

The  instrument  for  loading  and  unloading  is  a 
lever  piircbise,  readily  applied  and  managed  by  one 
man,  and  extremely  pi  rtable. 

N.B.  Those  machines,  in  every  instance  where 
they  have  been  put  in  competition  for  prizes,  have 
obtained  awards,  viz.  : — 

South  Devon  Agricultural  Srciety,at  Exeter, in  183D. 
Nor(bMmbeilan(l  ditto,  at  Newcaitle-on-Tyne,  1841. 
East  Norfolk  ditto  ditto,  at  Norwich,  1842. 


PATENT    HORSE    HOE, 

Lnventld  hy  the  MAMTAciunEns,  R.GARRETT  &  SON,  Lf.iston  Works,  Saxmundiiam,  Svnoi.h. 


This  Implement  received  both  Prizes  at  the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society's  Meetings  at  Liverpoolj 
in  1811,  and  at  Bristol,  in  184^.     Also,  East  Norfolk,  in  1841. 
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'I'ais  lunileuieiit  ia  ao  compItHe  iu  itjelf,  aa  to  be 
fully  suitbd  U>  ull  methuJs  of  drill  tuUivatiuii, 
wLetber  broad,  yietcb,  or  ridge  idougbiiiK  ;  ""tl  's 
ad-jptpd  to  boeing  corn  of  all  sorts,  uc,  vtlH  us  roots. 
Tbe  jieculiar  advantages  of  tbis  iinplenient  are  ua 
follows  .— 

It  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ia  size  to  suit 
all  lands  or  methods  of  planting;  tbc  axletrce being 
uioveable  at  both  ends,  either  wheels  may  be  ex- 
panded or  contracted,  so  as  always  to  be  kept 
betwee;;  tbe  rows  of  plants. 

J'be  shafts  are  readily  altered,  and  j)Ul  lo  any 
j»art  of  tbe  frame,  so  that  the  horses  may  either  walk 
in  the  furrow,  or  in  any  direction  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  crop. 

Each  hoe,  or  each  pair  of  hoes,  works  ou  a  lever 
independent  of  tbe  ulbers,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
surf  ice  to  be  cut,  however  uneven,  can  escape  j 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  this  implement 
fur  the  consolidated  eartii  of  the  wheat  crop,  ami 
also  tbc  more  loosened  top  ff  spring  corn,  roots, 
&;c.,  the  hoes  arc  pressed  in  by  different  weights 
being  hung  upon  tbe  ends  of  each  lever,  and  ad- 
justed by  keys  or  chains  to  prevent  them  going 
beyond  tbe  proper  depth.  AVhat  has  hitherto  been 
an  insu))erahle  objection  to  tbe  general  use  of  the 
Horse  Hoe  is  overruled  iu  this,  by  the  novel  and 
tasy  method  ol  steering,  so  that  tbe  hoes  may  bo 
guided  to  the  greatest  nicety,  if  common  cauiion  he 
used,  doing  every  execution  among  tbe  weeds  with- 
out injury  to  the  crop. 

This  implement  is  so  constructed,  that  tbe  hoes 
may  be  set  to  any  width  from  6  inches  to  any  wider 
ypacc  ;  for  the  purpose  of  hoeing  all  kinds  of  corn, 
the  inverted  hoes  only  are  preferred  ;  but  for  the 
root  ciops,  where  the  rows  of  plants  are  wider  (say 
Iu  inebt's  or  more),  an  extra  hoe  of  a  semicircular 
form  is  placed  on  n  separate  lever,  working  between 
and  in  advance  of  tbe  two  inverted  hoes,  for  the 
more  effectually  cutting  all  tbe  land,  however  uneven 
the  surface,  by  tbe  three  ^epnrite  hoes  working 
independently  of  each  other  between  the  rows. 

The  hoes  are  of  i)eculiar  imin-oved  manufacture, 
the  blades  being  of  steel,  made  separate,  and 
attaclied  to  a  stalk  in  a  simple  and  easy,  yet  effectual 
manner,  so  that  any  husbandman  may  replace  them, 
and  l)eing  manufactured  by  the  I'atentees  at  an  ex- 
ceeding low  ])rice,  no  difliculty  can  arise  in  replac- 
iug  those  parts  subject  to  wear. 

Tbc  frame  to  wbich  the  levers  are  jointed  is  raised 
or  lowered  by  tbe  different  boles  in  the  ends  of  the 
parallel  irons  on  wbich  they  swing,  so  that  tbe  hoes 
are  kept  in  a  jiroper  cutting  position,  whether  the 
wheels  arc  running  on  level  lands,  or  in  the  furrows 
of  stetcb  or  ridge  ploughing. 

DuiijcrioNs  roil  rr.Adxo  hie  Hois. 

Two  ii-inch  inverted  hoes  for  rowso  to  10  inches 
apart. 

One  l^-inch  and  one  ?-inch  inverted  hoe  for  rows 
10  to  12  inches  apart. 

Two  7-inch  inverted  hoes  for  rows  12  to  1  j  inches 
apart. 

Two 4]^-inch  inverted  hoes  and  one  semicircul.ir 
hoe  for  rows  lb  to  11'  inches  apart. 

Two  7-iuch  inverted  hoes  and  one  semicircuhir 
bod  for  rows  1'.>  to  2  J  inches  apart. 

Two  ridging  hoes  and  one  semicircular  hoe,  to  do 
ridges  2 1  to  '>0  inches  apart. 


PROPOSAL  POR  ESTABLISHING 
A  PARMER'S  CLUB  HOUSE  IN 
LONDON. 

The  want  of  a  Club  House  in  Loudon,  at 
W'liicli  Fanners  from  dilferoiil  pails  of  the  country, 
when  visilint;-  llie  Mctrojiolis  upon  bii-.iiiess,  might 
meet  each  other,  and  wlieie  tiiuic  who  liave  long 
known  cueii  other  by  name,  and  perhaps  have  been 
in  conespoudeneo  with  each  other,  mii^hl  become 
pevsonally  acquainted,  lias  long  been  felt.  The 
sid)jecl  was  brought  under  llie  iiotieo  of  the  com- 
millee  of  the  Ihilish  I'anncr's  Club,  in  December, 
1810,  and  washigldy  approved.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ellect  llie  object,  but  a  serious 
diHieulty  always  interposed  in  the  outlay  of  capi- 
tal reiiuisite  for  the  Ibriuatioii  of  sueli  an  eslab- 
lishnient  ;  a  plan  has,  however,  been  devised,  by 
which  that  difliculty  is  completely  overcome. 

Each  succeeding  year  furnishes  IVetii  proofs  of 
the  necessity  of  union  amongst  farmers,  and  it  be- 
hoves them  to  adopt  the  means  ])Ursued  by  the 
other  classes  of  soeiely  to  associate  with  each  oilier, 
as  well  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  information  and 
improvcinent,  as  for  the  general  G;ood  of  the  body. 
The  cstablishmeiit  of  Fanners'  Clubs,  which  arc 
daily  increasing  in  number,  renders  it  liiglily  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  some  eenlral 
point  to  whieii,  and  llirougii  which,  they  may 
intercommunicate  with  each  oilier ;  lo  eH'ecl  this, 
is  one  of  the  ol)jects  contemplated  in  estab- 
lishing a  Farmers'  Club  House  in  London.  Tlic 
entrance  fee  and  subscription  will  be  exlrane/j/ 
moderalc,  so  as  not  to  be  an  object  of  considera- 
tion, and  for  wliich  members  will  enjoy  commen- 
surate advantages. 

Believing  that  the  establisliment  of  a  l'"armers* 
Club  House  in  London  would  tend  to  elevate  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  allbrd  ad- 
ditional means  of  impiovcmenl  in  agriculture,  by 
facilitating  the  intercourse  of  those  who  are  engaged 
iu  its  pursuit,  w-c  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  fannei.s 
lo  give  this  object  their  support.  A  provisional 
committee,  consisting  of  upwards  of  thirty  leading 
farmers  and  others  interested  in  agriculture, liasbeeii 
formed,  and  a  meeting  will  beheld  in  London  on  the 
8lli  December,  preparatory  to  a  general  meetitjg,  to 
be  held  at  the  City  of  Hereford  Arms,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  llie  I3azaar,  in  King-street,  Baker- 
street,  Porlman-sc[uare,  where  the  Smiildiehl 
Club  shew  is  held,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  moining 
of  Friday,  the  'Jth  December.  ^V  e  trust  that  such 
farmers  as  may  be  in  London  on  tliat  day,  and  are 
favourable  to  llie  object,  will  attend  the  meeting, 
as  the  nature  of  the  support  then  given  will  in- 
fluence the  future  proceedings  of  the  provisional 
committee,  which  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  tlic  object  is  one  which 
will  meet  general  approbation.  ^Vc  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  communications  upon  the  subject 
from  any  person  who  may  be  favourable  lo  the 
inopobition,  and  will  lake  care  they  are  plated  be- 
fore the  provisional  commillee. 
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NEW  THEORY   OF  THE  ACTION 
OF  AZOTE. 

ON    THE    IMI'OUTANCE    01'    AZOTE    TO    AC.niC'UlTL'HE — ITS 
rnOPERTlES    AND    MODES    OF    ACTION. 

BY  EDWAPxD  ADDISON. 

Till  witliin  tlie  last  few  yonrs,  tlio  rxistcnce  of  azote 
ia  plants  Jiavint;;  been  almost  entirely  overlooked, 
comparatively  little  appears  to  be  known  of  its  pro- 
perties and  modes  of  operatiDg:.  Agriculturists 
Imve  long  known  substances,  wbich  are  now  found 
to  be  abundant  in  azote,  to  exert  a  powerful  and 
beneficial  influence  on  vegetation,  and  to  bo  tbe 
most  valuable  of  manures  ;  yet  the  cauie  of  that 
influenc<%  with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exerted, 
bas  remained  in  a  great  measure  a  mystery.  Tins 
gas  must  have  an  office  to  perform  in  plants,  and  an 
office  too  which  must  be  of  the  utmost  importance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  found  b}'  experience  and  experi- 
ment, that  vegetation  cannot  proceed  when  it  is 
entirely  absent.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  of 
importance  for  us  to  know  what  the  part  is  which  it 
takes  in  tbe  production  of  vegetables,  as  this  know- 
Ifdge  may  be  calculated  to  lead  us  to  a  belter  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  treatment  which  plants  require. 
Several  of  our  modern  agricultural  writers  Lave 
written  a  great  deal  on  agricultural  chemistry  and 
chemico-pb}siologv,  without  touching  on  this  point  ; 
while  some  have  drawn  conclusions  concerning  it, 
which  are  not  at  all  consistent  will)  tlie  known  laws 
of  vegetable  pliysiologv,  chemistry,  arid  the  facts 
which  have  been  established  by  observaiion  and 
experience. 

In  proceeding  with  this  essay  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  four  principal  and  ultim:Ue  elements  of 
all  plants,  wliich  are  found  to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  azote  (nitrogen),  all  of  which  r.re  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  vegetation.  ilieie  elements 
enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  under  various 
combinations,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follow  : 
one  oart  of  oxygen,  with  about  ihree  times  its  weight 
of  azote,  forming  the  air  of  the  atmosphere;  one 
part  of  oxygen,  with  one  eighth  of  hydrogen,  water ; 
one  part  of  oxygen,  with  nearly  one  third  of  carbon, 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  one  part  of  hydiogen,  with 
live  of  azote,  ammonia. 

Atmospheric  air,  the  first  of  tliese  compounds,  is 
an  important  ingredient  in  the  formation  and  growth 
of  plants,  both  as  regards  acting  within  and  around 
them.  It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  supplied,  and  for  the  production  of  healthy  plants 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  exist  freely,  both  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  the  soil,  for  they 
cannot  flourish,  either  in  water  or  soil,  where  there  is 
a  want  of  oxygen.  Hence  the  beneficial  elfecis 
which  must  result  from  frequently  ploughing  and 
lightening  the  soil,  so  as  to  favour  the  admission  of 
a  large  quantity  of  air.  A  deleterious  effect  will 
also  result  from  the  air  being  too  freely  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  wliich,  however,  is  never  the 
case  in  the  atmosphere,  provided  the  air  is  free  from 
confinement,  its  over  abundant  increase  being  pre- 
vented by  counteracting  influences. 

Water  being  a  powerful  chemical  agent,  it  forms 
a  very  important  part  in  agriculture,  not  merely  by 
affording  moisture,  but  for  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances for  assimilation,  and  as  a  solvent  and  vehicle 
for  compounds  which  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  production  and  growth  of  plants.  It  is  capable 
of  absorbing  about  its  own  hulk  of  carbonic  acid 


gas,  or  about  a  fivo-luindred-and-fortieth  part  of  its 
weight;  also  ol  absorbing  four  hundred  times  its 
bulk,  or  about  one- third  of  its  weight  of  ammonia, 
besides  many  siibsiances  necessary  to  vegetation. 
It  i  cts  as  a  solvent  to  many  organic  substances,  and 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  powerful  agent  in  their  de- 
composition, besides  causing  important  changes  to 
take  place  in  many  kinds  of  inorganic  matter,  wliich 
are  necessary  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  by  animal  respiration, 
and  the  combustion  and  decomposition  of  carbona- 
ceous matter.  It  forms  the  nourishment  and  food 
of  all  plants.  The  plants  assimilate  the  carbon,  and 
restore  again,  in  a  state  of  purity  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  oxvgen  rendered  unfit  for  animal  respiration,  by 
the  proces'!es  which  carbonize  it.  This  gas  is  about 
one-half  lieavier  than  air,  but  so  much  more  liable 
to  expansion  by  heat  thac  the  temperature  of  a 
summer's  day  will  make  it  lighter  than  the  atmos- 
phere, though  exposed  to  tbe  same  degree  of  heat. 
This  gas  ascends  to  a  great  height,  and  is  apparently 
diflused  equally  through  the  air,  being  found  even 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Ammonia  is  the  compound  in  which  the  azote 
(distinct  from  that  of  the  atmosphere)  is  supplied 
to  plant?,  and  the  form  in  which  it  generally  exists 
in  them.  It  may  be  obtained  from  all  plants  by  dis- 
tillation, and  exists  in  some  of  them  in  such  large 
quantities  as  to  be  easily  appreciable  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  by  some  of  tliem  the  fumes  will  bo 
emitted  strongly  by  being  rubbed  with  a  little  strong 
aU.T.li ;  this  is  tiio  case  with  the  common  mushroom, 
and  bark  of  cascarilia. 

That  ammonia  should  so  frequently  be  the  com- 
pound in  which  azote  exists  in  plants,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  tlie  strong  affinity  which  azote  baa 
for  hydrogen  ;  for,  whereas  we  can  only  make  azote 
enter  into  direct  combination  with  oxygen  by  power- 
ful chemical  means,  ammonia  is  formed  during  the 
most  simple  natural  processes.  Azote  is  found  to 
be  always  i;iven  off  in  the  form  of  ammonia  during 
the  fermentation  of  manure,  and  other  substances 
which  contain  it.  This  compound  is  the  active 
principle  of  farm-yard  manure,  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  bones,  rape-cake,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  azotised  substances.  Upon  the  quantity  of 
azote  appears  to  depend  the  nutritious  properties  of 
fojd  for  animals  ;  and  these  properties  will  generally 
he  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
contained  in  it.  Not  that  it  is  of  itself  an  element 
affording  nutrition  to  the  animal  system — for  when 
administered  alone  it  will  be  found  quite  the  re- 
verse— but  because  of  its  jiresenco  being  required 
in  a  less  or  greater  degree  for  the  enabling  of  plants 
to  assimilate  food,  according  to  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties of  that  food  which  it  assists  in  producing  ; 
therefore,  with  substances  which  supply  animals 
with  nourishment,  it  must  always  bear  a  close  rela- 
tion and  connection.  This  will  be  perceived  by  ex- 
amining the  quantities  of  azote  existing  in  different 
herbs,  seeds,  and  animal  matter,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  according  to  their  value  as  food.  As  for 
instance,  oats  contain  more  azote  than  turnips,  wheat 
generally  more  than  oats,  and  the  fibrine  of  flesh 
and  blood,  albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances,  ia 
proportion  to  their  nutritious  properties. 

Though  the  proportion  of  azote  contained  in 
many  vegetables  may  appear  very  small  when 
oivpn  by  weight,  yet  if  we  calculate  it  by  bulk  it 
will  appear  less  insignificant.  A  grain  of  wheat,  for 
instance,  which  contains  by  weight  only  -23  pev 
cent., or  one  four-hiindred-rind  thirty-fidh  part  of  its 
weight  of  azote,  when  taken  by  volume  we  find   it 
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to  bo  a  cjuantity  of  azote  mors  than  double  ibc  bulk 
of  Use  whole  seed. 

i'lants  appear  to  be  supplied  with  wbat  is  neces- 
sary for  their  production  and  growtli  by  two  difier- 
ent  processes ;  one  of  which  is  simply  mechanical, 
and  may  be  termed  suction,  the  other  is  more  allied 
to  chemical  attraction  and  affinit}'.  By  the  iirst  of 
these,  plants  are  supplied  with  moisture,  aud  other 
substances  necessary  for  tiicin,  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  moisture  absorbed,  and  for 
which  water  may  act  as  a  solvent.  Tijjs  process 
appears  to  be  analogous  to  that  which  we  see  so 
commonly  carried  on  in  substances,  in  which  a 
powerful  absorption  takes  place,  by  means  of  one 
of  their  ends  or  lower  parts  being  placed  in  water. 
This  absorption  may  be  seen  by  the  ascent  of  oil 
which  takes  place  up  a  cotton  wick,  merely  by  its 
lower  end  being  placed  in  this  fluid. 

We  thus  see  that  water  may  be  easily  supplied  to 
plants  merely  by  their  mechanical  structure,  assisted 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  The  substances  for  which 
water  acts  as  a  solvent,  and  wJ)ich  may  be  supplied 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  plants  in  the  above  manner, 
are  very  numerous  ;  the  most  important  of  which  is 
azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  without  which  gas  no 
crop  can  ever  be  produced.  The  vapour  of  ammo- 
nia being  dissolved  and  absorbed  by  one  four- 
hundredth  part  its  bulk,  or  three  times  its  weight  of 
water,  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  water  absorbed  by 
tlie  plants,  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  utmost 
exigences  of  vegetation,  provided  there  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  in  contact  with  the  water. 

We  have  now  got  two  out  of  the  three  great  agents 
of  vegetation,  viz.,  water  and  azote,  as  existing 
generally  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  cause,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  third  agent  in  vegetation,  is 
supplied  to  plants.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
cause,  for  plants  cannot  be  supplied  with  this  essen- 
tial and  necessary  of  their  existence  witliout  some 
agency  which  possesses  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil ;  for  not  being 
capable  of  seeking  and  supplying  themselves  with 
food  in  the  manner  in  which  animals  do,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  some  other  means  of  ob- 
taining what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  On 
examination  of  the  means  which  they  possess,  and 
the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  they  are  supported, 
the  only  apparent  way  in  which  they  can  be  supplied 
with  that  food  appears  to  be  through  the  agency  of 
attraction.  The  great  question  which  now  presents 
itself  is  what  constitutes  that  attractive  power,  'i'hat 
the  carbonic  acid  necessary  for  their  growth  is  not 
supplied  by  the  water  absorbed  by  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  plants  is  evident  from  the  small 
quantity  held  in  solution  by  water.  Water  being 
capable  of  absorbing  only  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas, 
or  about  a  five  hundred  and  fortieth  of  its  weight, 
it  would  require  one  hundred  weight  of  it,  with  its 
absorbent  powers  satislied,  by  being  charged  to  its 
fullest  extent  with  gas,  in  orderto  produce  an  increase 
of  a  single  ounce  of  carbon.  Onlaking  the  mushroom, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
and  supposing  one  weighing  half  an  ounce  to  grow 
in  a  single  day,  during  that  period  it  would  have  to 
absorb  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  fully 
charged  with  gas,  in  order  to  produce  its  carbon. 
For  a  small  mushroom  to  absorb  this  quantity  of 
water,  we  know  would  be  an  impossibility.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  this  gas  cannot  be  supplied  in 
any  adequate  (luanlity,  through  tie  medium  of  the 
water  t-.iken  up  by  means  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  plants  j  and  we  know  that  the  carbon 


of  plants  cannot  add  to  its  own  l)ulk,  by  any  afhujty 
which  it  h.is  to  carbonic  acid,  or  that  the  atmos- 
pheric air,  in  which  it  floats,  can  be  the  attracting 
power  by  which  it  is  supplied. 

It,  therefore,  remains  to  examine  the  last  of  the 
ultimate  elements  of  plants,  which  is  azote,  exist- 
ing generally  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Having  ti 
place  in  all  plants,  and  being  absolutely  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  their  growth,  it  follows  that 
it  n->ust  have  some  very  important  office  to  perform. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  food  of  plants,  or 
necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  that  food,  or 
cause  of  the  separation  of  the  carbon  from  the 
oxygen  with  which  it  is  in  combination  ;  for  this 
process  is  suthciently  carried  on  by  other  agency. 
Then,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  the  part  which  it 
takes  in  vegetation,  by  an  examination  of  its  pro- 
perties. Among  the  many  remarkable  properties 
which  it  possesses,  one  is,  that  it  has  a  powerful 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  enough  to  ex- 
plain its  oftlcp,  and  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  that  attracting  influence  which  procures  for 
plants  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  need  ;  not 
that  it  only  enables  plants  to  attract  the  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  that  it  is  the  attractive  power 
itself. 

In  the  plant,  as  quickly  as  the  carbonic  acid  is 
attracted  from  the  air,  so  quickly  is  the  carbon  se- 
parated from  it,  and  the  oxygen  set  free.  By  the 
oxygen  being  set  frc6  aud  the  carbon  condensed 
into  a  somewhat  solid  state,  the  action  of  the 
azote  will  not  be  hindered  or  destroyed  by  an 
accumulation  of  gas,  but  a  part  of  it  will  be  con- 
stantly at  liberty,  in  order  to  exercise  its  attract- 
ing powers. 

Ammonia  is  not  the  only  substance  which  pos- 
sesses an  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  the  same 
property,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  possessed  by  lime, 
potash,  soda,  and  other  substances,  when  a  por- 
tion of  any  of  them  is  exposed  to  the  air.  But 
these  wanting  the  organic  structi;re  of  the  plants 
are  incapable  of  separating  the  oxygen,  and  con- 
sequently they  can  increase  but  little  in  weight, 
for  after  absorbing  a  limited  quantity  they  become 
caibonates,  and  their  absorbent  power  is  at  an  end. 
Some  of  this  class  of  substances  enter  into  plants  ; 
but  in  the  organised  structure  they  do  not  possess 
the  properties,  and  are  incapable  of  performing  the 
offices  of  azote,  which,  in  the  state  of  combination 
in  which  it  generally  exists,  is  a  very  volatile  sub- 
stance, and  easily  separated  from  other  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.  This  may  be 
shewn  by  the  rapid  separation  which  takes  jjlace, 
independently  of  the  organised  structure,  when 
azote  is  in  chemical  combination  with  carbon  and 
oxygen  so  as  to  form  cyanic  acid.  AVhen  this  com- 
pound is  in  contact  with  water,  in  a  few  hours 
the  azote  separates  spontaneously  from  the  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of 
the  water,  and  forms  ammonia.  And  if  this  de- 
composition takes  place  in  so  short  a  time  spon- 
taneouslj',  we  may  infer  that  the  separation  of 
azote  from  carbon  and  oxygen,  may  be  effected  with 
great  rapidity  when  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  powerful  decomposing  agents  which  are  pre- 
sent in  a  living  plant. 

By  the  view  which  wc  have  taken  of  the  manner 
in  which  azote  operates  in  plants,  we  find  germi- 
nation to  be  an  exceedingly  simple  process,  and 
which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 
The  seed  (which  contains  all  the  four  elements 
necessary  to  germination)  being  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion  wheiQ  jiioisturc,  air,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of 
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temperature  rue  present,  the  moisture  penetrates 
into  the  seed,  and  after  a  sufficient  ])erio(l  of 
time  has  elapsed,  fermentation  and  decomposition 
begin  to  take  phicc.  During  these  processes  the 
carbon  of  the  seed  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  which  surrounds  it,  and  forms  carbonic  acid 
gas.  By  the  formation  of  this  gas  consideriible 
heat  is  evolved,  the  temperature  of  the  seed  is 
raised  above  that  of  the  surroundin*  substances, 
the  hitht-rto  latent  i)0\ver  of  the  ammonia  begins 
to  operate,  and  to  absorb  what  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  necessary  for  the  germination  of  the  seed,  or  a-; 
much  as  it  is  capable  of  attracting,  the  rest  being- 
allowed  to  escape.  The  seed  containing,  as  far  as 
regards  the  mechanical  structure  required,  what  is 
necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  this  gas,  the 
carbon  is  assimilated  and  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  sprout,  and  afterwards  the 
stalk  and  leaves.  ^Vhcn  this  supply  of  food,  which 
the  seed  originally  contained  within  itself,  and 
which  itsupjjlied  to  the  newly  formed  plnnt,  is  ex- 
hausted, its  food  is  then  supplied  by  the  carbon 
existing  in  the  surrounding  soil  and  the  oxidiaad 
carbon  of  the  air.  From  these  last  resources  plants 
must  be  sn[)plied  with  nourishment  through  every 
stage  of  their  growth,  after  the  flrst  supply  is  con- 
sumed. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  found  that  as  soo;i  as 
the  azote  cxi=;ting  in  seeds  is  exhausted  by  Iha  first 
leaves,  the  plant  will  die,  however  abundant  the 
supply  of  the  carbonic  acid  may  be.  How  are  we 
to  account  for  this  ?  Simply  by  the  fact  that  from 
the  want  of  azote  it  is  deprived  of  the  |;0\ver  of 
absorbing  the  gas,  and  consequently  can  receive 
no  nouiishment  from  it.  Prol'essor  T-iebig,  after 
giving  the  result  cfseveral  exj)eriments,  says,  "  We 
may  indeed  conclude  that  the  salt  of  lime  acts  as  a 
poison,  since  the  development  of  plants  will  ad- 
vance further  in  pure  watei",  when  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid  are  not  used."  Bat  are  we  to  conclude 
that  because  salt  of  lime  sprinkled  with  water, 
will  not  sustain  vegetable  life  so  long  as  water  it- 
self, that  therefore  it  acts  as  a  poison  ?  This  con- 
clusion would  only  stand  good  by  considering 
water,  as  regards  its  power,  as  an  agent  for  the 
supply  of  vegetation  to  he  inert,  and  so  taking 
water  as  unity,  and  coiisidcring  those  articles 
which  prolong  life  longer  than  this  fluid  to  be 
beneficial,  and  (hose  which  fall  short  of  it  as  dele- 
terious. But  water,  almost  invariably  containing 
some  azote  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  from  its 
poivcr  of  absorbing  this  compound,  it  will  conse- 
(jucntly  be  capable  of  sujiplying  it  to  vegetables. 
J5y  this  means  the  plant  will  he  able  to  procure 
tlie  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  air  which 
surrounds  it,  and  so  be  able  to  exist  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  lint  the  salt  of  lime  not 
supplying  the  plant  with  azote,  the  carbon  which 
it  contains  cannot  be  absorbed,  and  consequently 
when  the  supply  of  azote  is  stopped,  and  that 
which  the  plant  originally  contained  is  consumed, 
the  salt  of  lime  will  be  of  no  more  benefit  as  re- 
gards supplying  them  with  food,  than  if  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  ;  and  for 
this  reason — because  theplants  hove  not  power  to 
absorb  it  for  assimilation. 

When  plants  are  supplied  vv'ith  little  azote,  that 
little  must  be  almost  entirely  occupied  in  che  pro- 
curing of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  consecjuently  there 
will  be  little  to  spare  in  order  to  be  expended  by 
entering  into  combination  with  the  solid,  and 
newly  separated  carbon  ;  and  consequently  there 
will  be  a  large  proportioii  of  starch,  but  little  of 


gluten,  or  of  any  other  highly  azotiscd  substance. 
And,  in  all  probability,  when  the  supply  of  azote 
is  large,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  proportion,  the 
plants  will  not  be  necessitated  to  take  the  coarsest 
parts  of  the  food  for  assimilation,  as  will  be  the 
case  with  plants  only  half  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment, but  will  draw  principally  the  finer  parts,  and 
discharge  that  which  is  coarse  and  not  particularly 
suited  to  their  nature,  among  the  substances  which 
they  eject  by  the  roots.  The  fact  that  plants,  and 
especiallv  wheat,  when  supplied  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  azote,  contain  a  larger  per  centageof  gluten 
and  nutriiious  matter  than  when  supplied  with 
littleof  this  gas,  has  been  established  by  observation 
and  experiment, 

One  of  the  principal  means  which  the  agricul- 
turist must  use,  in  order  to  turn  to  his  advantage 
all  the  carbon  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  is  to 
supply  to  thesoil  a  sufficiency  of  azote.  An  immense 
quantity  of  carbon  by  this  means  may  be  converted 
into  corn,  turnips,  hay,  &c.,  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere 
being  a  constant  supply  of  carbon  without  any 
expense  ;  therefore  the  farmer  does  not  see  his 
own  interest,  if  he  does  not  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  procure  as  much  as  every  acre  of  the 
land  which  he  possesses  is  capable  (through  the 
agency  of  azote,)  of  turning  into  vegetable  produce. 
If  the  soil  docs  not  receive  a  proportionate  quan- 
tify of  azotiscd  substance,  the  less  carbon  which 
is  supplied  to  it  the  better,  for  instead  of  being 
beneficial,  it  will  be  merely  an  incumbrance  to  the 
land,  and  consequently  a  waste  of  manure  ;  for 
when  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  azote,  it  can  be 
of  no  benefit.  This  is  the  case  with  many  soils 
which  do  not  produce  good  crops,  on  account  of 
being  too  rich — ihey  generate  an  abundance  of 
carbonic  acid,  without  causing  a  good  produce 
of  vegetables  ;  hut  if  a  larger  supply  of  azotised 
substances  ha  supplied  to  the  carbonaceous  soil, 
an  abundant  crop  will  be  obtained,  provided  the 
unfruitfulness  of  the  soil  is  not  caused  by  the 
deficiency  of  some  particular  inorganic  matter,  as 
silica,  potash,  phosphates,  &c. 

Besides  these  evils  which  result  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  azote  in  soils,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  the  agriculturist  who  does  not  manage  his 
land  well,  will  labour  under  serious  disadvantages. 
If  azote  be  deficient  in  the  soil,  it  is  certain  that 
the  crop  which  it  produces  must  be  the  same. 
It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  it 
in  the  corn,  straw,  hay,  turnips,  and  other  produce 
which  he  reaps  from  such  land.  Passing  over 
the  want  of  nourishment  which  from  this  cause 
his  crops  must  afford  to  the  live  stock  which  he 
has  to  keep,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
farm-yard  manure  must  be  of  little  value.  If  part 
of  the  corn,  wiih  the  hay  and  straw,  which,  after 
being  used,  eventually  goes  back  to  the  ]and,  con- 
tain little  azote,  the  manure  must  contain  but 
little,  and  consequently  be  very  poor  ;  and  year 
after  year,  though  he  may  put  as  much  farm-yard 
manure  on  his  land  as  his  better  managing  neigh- 
bours, yet  he  will  always  be  behind-hand  with 
supplying  this  essential  of  vegetation.  But  the 
farmer  who  at  once  gives  to  his  land  a  full  and 
sufficient  supply  of  azote,  will  reap  the  advantages 
of  such  a  course  for  many  years  after,  and  that 
with  very  little  additional  expenee  ot  effort  in 
keeping  up  such  supply.  For,  besides  the  con- 
sideration that  from  the  plentifulness  of  Lis  crops, 
and,  as  must  follow,  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  manure, 
which  he  must  have  at  his  disposal;  that  manure 
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will  be  highly  azotised,  and  through  this  means  so 
much  increased  in  value,  as  to  afford  to  the  Imid 
such  an  extra  supply  of  azote,  as  will  in  a  great 
measure  keep  up  the  extra  quantity  which 
was  originally  supplied  to  the  land.  This  being 
the  case,  after  gettiuf^  the  soil  into  a  highly  fertile 
state,  it  will  require  little  more  keeping  in  that 
condition,  than  it  would  if  kept  so  poor  as  to  be 
comparatively  unfruitful. 

When  soil  is  very  rich,  and  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  azote  and  carbon,  it  will  cause  vegetables 
to  grow  abundantly  ;  but  if  not  sown  with  sufficient 
seed,  the  plants  will  in  some  cases  be  so  large  as 
not  to  come  to  perfection.  The  azote  will  attract 
the  carbon  of  the  soil  and  air  with  great  rapidity, 
and  consequently  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be 
exceedingly  rapid.  When. this  is  the  case,  their 
increase  in  size  is  liable  to  be  too  sudden  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  inorganic  substances  to  take 
place  in  their  proper  proportion.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  oats,  which,  if  sown  sparingly  on 
such  soil,  the  plants  will  increase  in  size  with  such 
rapidity,  that  they  cannot  take  up  a  sufficient  supply 
of  silica  to  keep  pace  with  it,  and  consequently 
the  stalk,  which  receives  much  of  its  strength  from 
this  substance,  will  have  very  little  stability,  and 
consequently  the  plants  will  soon  be  laid.  In  this 
case,  there  will  not  bo  a  sufficient  supply  for  the 
proper  formation  of  the  heads,  and  upon  the  whole 
the  produce  will  be  bad.  This  will  not  generally 
happen  when  the  corn  is  sown  so  thick  as  to  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil ;  for 
then  the  growth  will  be  more  natural,  and  so 
gradual  that  each  of  the  plants  will  be  capable  of 
collecting  from  the  soil  which  surrounds  their 
roots,  a  sufficiency  of  silica  during  every  stage  of 
their  growth. 

From  the  view  of  the  modus  operandi  of  azote 
which  we  have  taken,  the  unvaried  propoHiou  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  ceases  any  longer  to 
be  a  mystery.  Vegetation  being  the  only  known 
process  whereby  carbonic  acid  is  to  an}' conside- 
rable extent  diminished,  it  has  been  considered 
as  inexplicable  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
production  of  this  gas  which  is  constantly  taking 
place,  still  there  appears  to  be  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  existing  in  the  atmosphere. 
From  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  conse- 
sequently  the  proportionate  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  tbe  respiration  of 
animals,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  gradually  on 
the  increase,  and  the  quantity  of  oxgyen  in  the 
air  to  be  diminishing,  but  this" is  found  not  to  be 
the  case.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  if  there  exists 
at  present  only  sufficient  carbonic  acid  for  the 
supply  of  vegetation,  then  it  follows  that  before 
the  world  was  peopled  to  any  extent,  this  supply 
must  have  been  either  deficient  or  the  same  extent 
of  vegetation  not  in  existence.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  very  considerable 
increase  in  vegetation  has  taken  place,  for  nearly 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  fit  for  the  production 
of  plants  would  at  all  times  be  covered  with  them, 
cither  in  one  form  or  another.  If  we  take  for 
instance  our  own  laml,  wherever  the  soil  is  not 
taken  up  by  cultivation,  grass  or  some  other  pro- 
duction, principally  perennial,  will  abound,  which, 
nourishing  during  winter  and  summer,  will 
throughout  the  year  assimilate  carbon  ;  while  a 
large  proportion  of  cultivated  bind,  only  bearing  ve- 
getables during  a  pat  t  of  the  year,  can  consequently 
only  assimilate  it  during  the  same  period.  Dut 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vegetables  were  not  taken 
Irom  the  cartb,  but  left  for  decomposition,  and 


through  this  means  would  produce  carbonic  acid 
gas,  without  animal  agency.  And,  besides  tbis, 
all  animals  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbon, 
the  many  millions  which  are  now  in  existence, 
must  constantly  withhold  from  the  earth  a  large 
portion  of  that  carbon  which  originally  belonged  to 
it.  This  would  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  ought  to  be  less  of  this  gas  than  for- 
merly existed,  instead  of  more.  But  the  modvs 
operandi  of  the  attracting  agent  of  vegetation, 
shows  us  that  azote  is  an  effectual  means  of  keep- 
ing in  check  the  undue  increase  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  animals 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  this  gas,  as  well  as 
carbon,  and  consequently  in  animal  matter  there 
w  ill  be  fixed  two  elements,  the  influences  of  which 
when  in  operation  counteract  each  other.  The 
moie  azote  there  is  in  a  state  of  liberation,  the 
greater  the  attracting  power  of  plants,  and  con- 
sequently the  greater  tendency  to  the  fixation  of 
the  carbon  :  and  vice  versa,  the  less  azote  at  liberty, 
the  less  the  power  to  fix  the  carbon,  and,  as  must 
follow,  the  more  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  how  much  carbon  is 
added  to  the  air,  as  long  as  there  is  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  azote  along  with  it,  as  the  increase 
will  be  counteracted  by  an  increase  of  vegetation  ; 
and  though,  by  the  discovery  and  use  of  coals,  we 
may  be  sending  annually  into  the  air  millions  of 
tons  of  carbon,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity,  yet  on  account  of  coals 
containing  a  jiroportionate  quantity  of  azote,  by 
its  means  the  inlluence  of  the  carbon  will  soon  be 
neutralized.  So  that  we  find  azote  not  only  to  be 
the  element  which  procures  food  for  j)lants,  but 
also  the  influence  wliich  regulates  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  existing  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

T/iirs/c,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  22. 


IMPORTANT     TO    AGRICUL- 
TURISTS. 

Sir,— Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  co- 
lumns, to  call  public  iitteution  to  some  extraoidinary 
results  in  farming:,  which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation. I  reconuucnd  them  to  the  serious  attention 
of  your  agricullurfi!  readers,  many  of  whom  are  proba- 
bly not  aware  of  the  profit  that  may  be  made  from  laud 
under  a  somewhat  different  method  of  cullivatioa  Irom 
that  usually  pursued. 

S.imuel  Ihidge,  of  Slock  Giccn,  near  Fcckenhaui, 
Worcestershire,  has  about  four  acres  of  very  inferior, 
stiff,  clay  land  on  the  blue  lias,  which  lie  has  occupied 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  grows  wheat  and  potatoes, 
and  about  one-quarter  acre  of  bcms.  Lraving-  the 
beans  out  of  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  it, 
we  may  con-idcr  two  acres  to  be  in  whea',  and  two 
acres  in  potatoes  every  year,  the  crop  being  of  course 
shifted  alternatt  ly  from  one  division  to  the  other. 

His  sy?tem  ot  cultivation  is  this.  As  soon  as  the 
wheat  is  olf,  he  breast-ploughs  his  stubble  ground, 
raking  up,  and  saving  the  stubble  carefully  to  litter  his 
pigs.  He  then  digs  it  all  over  with  a  fork,  and  plants 
his  potatoes  on  it  tbe  following  spring  ;  this  crop  being 
kept  clean  while  growing,  the  land,  when  it  is  taken 
up,  needs  do  further  preparation  for  wheat. 

He  has  pursued  this  system  of  cultivation  during  the 
whole  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  years, 
when  his  neighbours  p/()i(i;/ied  his  land  for  him /o;-  no- 
thing. Thty  are  willing,  lie  says,  to  do  the  same  novtr 
at  any  time,  but  he  prefers  goinfj  to  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging  it  to  having  ii  plougltedfornotliing.  He  has  done 
so  fertile  last  twenty-four  years. 
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He  Joes  most  of  the  labour  himself,  but  he  estimates 
the  whole  by  measun;  accoiilin^-  to  llie  rate  at  which  he 
pays  others.  It  amounts  uliogetlier  to  4/.  G-i.  l^d.  per 
acre  ;  Lis  averai^e  produce  has  been  rather  more  ihiin 
five  quarlcis,  or  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
twelve  tons  of  potatoes  per  acre. 

He  sells  all  his  produce,  even  his  straw,  exceptin":  a 
few  potatoes  and  beans,  which  lie  consumes  in  feeding' 
about  thirty  or  lorly  score  of  bacon  annually  for  his  own 
cousumptiuQ  ;  he  litters  his  ))ig's  with  the  potato  haulm 
and  stubble,  and  the  manure  from  this  .40urce,and  from 
ills  privy,  wiih  some  clay  out  of  his  ditches,  which  he 
gets  occii'^ionally,  aniJ  burns,  is  all  that  he  has. 

Leaving'  out  of  consideration  the  small  quantity  uf 
beans  raided,  and  of  bacon  fed,  valuing  the  wheat  at  7s. 
per  bu^hel  (it  has  probably  avcr.igid  more  liian  this 
(luring  ihe  time  he  has  occupied  the  land),  and  the  rest 
of  his  produce  at  the  price  he  obtains  for  it,  we  shall 
h-jve  something  like  the  following  account. 

Sold  annually  — 

24  tons  ol  potatoes  at  50^.  per  ton £00 

80  biishels  of  wheat  at  7s.  per  bushel 28 

4  tons  of  wheat  straw  at  5Ui.  per  ton..  ..     10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Deduct  as  under— 
*i\Ianual  wages  at  Al.  Gs.  l^J.  per 

acre    £17    4    6 

Seed   potatoes  for  two  acres,  25 

bags  of  ISOIbs.  at  4s 5    0    0 

4  bush,  seed  wheat  at  7s.  Qd.  . .       110    0 


£.')8    0    0 


I  am  aware  that  in  some  of  the  good  aoriicultural 
district'',  crops  equal  or  supeiior  to  Bridg'e's  are  ob- 
tained, as  is  ihecase  on  this  farm,  under  plough  culture, 
but  to  have  obtained  sucli  crops  from  had  land  during  si> 
long  a  period,  and  with  so  little  manure,  renders  the  case 
extraortlinary,  and  1  think  it  is  to  the  thorough  diggiug, 
when  in  a  dry  slnte,  of  the  grouad,  and  the  absence  of 
the  trampling  of  horses,  that  we  must  attribute  the  re- 
sult obtained. 

Weie  this  quauiily  of  manual  labour  employed  on 
the  land,  and  these  results  obtained  all  over  England 
at  the  present  time,  we  might,  perhaps,  with  more  rea- 
son talk  about  our  inability  to  employ  and  maintain  our 
populat.on.  Why  should  such  numbers  of  people  in 
Enii'liind  be  unemployed  and  staiving  1 

J.  Morton,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  allowis 
me  to  state  that  he  has  visited  S.  Bridge,  that  hi*  land  is 
a  cold  tcaaeiou".  clay,  that  he  heard  his  account  of  his 
system  of  cultivation,  and  ihat  the  account  I  have  given 
of  it  in  this  letter  is  perfectly  correct.— I  am.  Sir,  yours 
respectlully,  Henry  F.  Faudon, 

A  Pupil  on  Whitfield  Example  Farm. 

PS.— The  wages  were  given  me  by  Bridge  at  so  much 
per  rood  ol  (J4  square  yards,  a  common  measure  in  Wor- 
cestershire ;  T  have  calculated  75  of  these  to  the  acre, 
without  n  gardiug  the  fraction. 


23  14    6 

Subjtcl  to  rent  and  parochial  payments.. ..  £74    5    G 

This  useful  and  indii<:rious  member  of  society  has 
bought  his  hand  and  ended  a  cottage  and  outbailJ- 
ings  upon  it. 

Every  farmer  who  reads  tliis  statement  will  probably 
say  at  once  that  this  man's  system  of  culture  is  bad  be- 
cause he  sells  all  his  crop=;,or  nearly  so.  'I'his  I  ful ly  admit, 
and  believe  he  would  realize  a  larger  profit  if  he  grew, 
say  beans  and  potatoes,  and  consumed  them  all  in  ieed- 
ing  pork  and  bacou  ;  but  even  under  this  disadvantage 
what  are  the  results  which  he  has  obtained? 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  land  at  present  under  cul- 
tivation in  England  yields  little  more  than  5/.  j>cr  acre, 
gross  produce,  and  pays  not  more  tliau  20s.  per  acre 
per  annum  manual  wages. 

SaiU'ael  Bridge  off  very  inferior  land  has  obtained, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  neaily  25/.  per  acre  gross 
produce,  and  paid  more  than  41.  per  were,  manual 
wages,  or  used  labour  to  that  amount,  lie  eraplo5.s 
then  lour  times  a:,  much  labour,  and  gets  five  times  as 
much  pjoduce  as  the  generality  of  farmers. 

He  gels  18/.  Us.  4d.  per  acie,  -.ubject  only  to  rent 
and  paroehial  payments.  'J'he  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood i^  rented,  I  believe,  generally  at  24*.  to  25^:.  per 
acre.  'J'he  latter  amount  being  deducted,  leave*  17/. 
6s.  4d.  per  acre  profit  to  the  cultivator,  subject  only  to 
parochial  payments. 


Manual  wages  per  acre. 


Potatoes. 

£ 

Breast-ploughing 
Stubble 0 

Forking  over    . .    1 

Planting  pota- 
toes       1 

Keeping  them 
clean 0 

Getting  up    ....   2 


£6  15s.     nd. 


s. 

d. 

9 

4^ 

8 

H 

17 

G 

4 

0 

16 

3 

15 

3 

3  10  6 

M'heat. 


s.    d. 

4    0 
4    0 


Planting   0 

Keeping  clean..    0 

Heaping    0    'd    0 

rhrashing  at  Gd. 
per  bush.    ...  1     1 


0 
1   17     0 


£1  17s 


Od.  X  2  =  3   II 
13  10 


17    4    G 

4)  £17  4  .  C.l.  (4    G    l.» 


GUANO. 

[prom   the   LIVERPOOL   COURIER.] 

"We  are  liappy  to  hear  from  our  agricultural  and 
horticultural  friends  that  this  new  manure, -wliicli 
Avas  tried  in  our  neighbourhood  last  year  for  tho 
first  time  with  such  favourable  results,  has  again 
proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
nures ever  introduced,  either  for  field  or  garden 
crops.  It  has  been  nsed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  country,  both  in  a  dry  and  liquid  state,  and 
in  every  instance,  ■when  properly  applied,  has 
answered  well  for  crops  of  every  kind.  It  has  also 
been  proved  to  be  a  lasting  manure,  for  very  good 
crops  have  been  obtained  without  any  manure 
whatever  from  the  land  where  guano  was  applied, 
and  had  given  good  crops,  last  year. 

Our  farmers  and  gardeners  have  no  doubt  much 
to  learn  with  regard  to  the  proper  quantity  to  be 
used  of  this  new  manure,  but  as  a  great  many  ex- 
periments have  this  year  been  made  with  it,  we  may 
expect  this  point  will  soon  be  settled.  In  thi.s 
neighbourhood  guano  has  been  applied  in  wheat 
and  other  grain  crops,  and  on  grass  lands  as  a  top- 
dressing,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  weight  per 
statute  acre,  with  most  excellent  effect.  For  tur- 
nips four  hundred  weight  has  been  nsed  to  the 
acre,  and  given  very  good  crops,  and  from  four  to 
six  hundred  weight  to  potatoes,  with  like  success. 
In  the  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  guano  has  been 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  in  that  manner  has 
surpassed  every  manure  yet  discovered.  Its  effects 
on  young  fruit  and  foiest  trees  is  wonderful,  also 
upon  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  of  every 
description  ;  even  the  exotic  heaths,  to  which 
manure  of  any  kind  has  been  considered  injurious, 
seem  to  Hourish  beyond  all  precedent  when 
watered  with  it.  About  four  pounds  to  twelve  gal- 
lons of  water  is  enough  for  hot-house  and  green- 
house plants.  The  water  should  stand  twenty-four 
hours  before  use,  and  when  drawn  oft"  twelve  gal- 
lons more  may  be  put  to  the  same  guano. 
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SEED  WHEAT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  Ol'  THE  MARK  LANE  EXl>Ri:SS. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  last  week,  I  observed  the 
report  of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Lungley,  to 
test  ihe  comparative  merits  of  "best  wheat,"  and 
•'  tail  wheat "  for  seed— the  result  proving-,  that  "  a 
fair  sample,"  that  is,  one  of  mediutn  quality,  "will 
produce  (IS  muc?i,  and  of  us  good  a  qiialifi/,  as  llievsry 
superior  seed,"  Sf'c.  1  ako  observed,  that  the  ce'e- 
brated  Springel,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
Erunswick,  has  discovered  and  asserted,  that  "  i/ie 
lest  bread  corn  is  not  the  lest  seed  corn  ;  that  ice 
mail  increase  the  nutritious  quality  ly  the  soil  and 
ihe  manure ;  but  that  for  seed,  this  highly  nourishing 
corn  is  unsuitable." 

I  was  much  gratified  to  find  the  above  statements 
in  your  paper,  as  they  go  to  confirm  one  of  the 
same  nature,  made  by  myself,  nearly  a  dozen  ycnrs 
ago,  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  and  also  in  the 
British  Farmer's  Magazine;  and  being  convinced 
by  subsequent  experiments,  and  experience  without 
experiment,  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  T 
addressed  a  letter  to  you  on  the  subject,  which 
letter  appeared  in  the  Express,  in  the  yiar  183", 
and  another  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  Septem- 
ber 1840,  being  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of 
agriculturists  to  the  practice,  convinced  as  I  was, 
and  am,  of  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  it.  (The  latter  paper  I  send  you  for 
insertion  in  the  Express,  if  you  think  pro])cr  to  do 
so,  during  the  present  wheat  seed-time.)  I  re- 
member one  year  makinga  calculation  of  the  weiglit 
of  wheat  saved  ])cv  acre  in  seed,  and  the  additional 
weight  gained  per  acre  in  produce,  which  together 
made  something  considerable,  by  using  seed  of  a 
low  quality  on  one  half  of  a  field,  as  compared 
with  prime  seed  used  on  the  other  half;  biit  I 
cannot  now  lay  my  hand  upon  the  memorandum 
referred  to,  nor  Lave  I  the  publication  in  which  a 
statement  of  it  appeared. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Oct.2bth.  Peter  Cowan. 


ON    THB  SELECTION    OP    SEED    GHAlN. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EARMER's  IMAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Some  observations  by  difl'erent  writers 
have  lately  appeared  in  your  paper  on  the  subject  of 
seed  wheat,  and  at  the  late  Cambridge  meeting 
several  of  the  speakers  again  introduced  and  en- 
larged upon  it  as  one  of  great imijoriauce,  which  it 
no  doubt  is.  Having  had  considerable  experience 
as  to  the  proper  quality  of  grain  to  be  used  for  seed, 
and  formed  an  opinion  respecting  it  different  from 
the  generally  received  one,  I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, cast  my  mile  into  the  treasur}-.  If  the 
doctrine  to  be  advanced  should  startle  any  reader 
into  an  instant  condemnation  of  it, — if  it  is  likely 
at  first  view  to  be  denounced  and  repelled  as  un- 
.sound,  let  such  an  one  pause,  and  before  he  comes 
to  a  hasty  decision,  let  him,  if  in  his  power,  put  it 
to  the  test  of  experiment — a  fair  unbiassed  expe- 
riment, without  a  pre-deterniination  to  arrive  at  a 
certain  result. 

Some  Ijints  of  the  following  nature  were  thrown 
out  a  few  years  ago,  and  appeared  in  a  work  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Berry.  That 
gentleman,  in  a  note  appended  to  the  article, 
demurred  to  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  in 
its  application  to  cattle  and  sheep.  As  apjjlied  to 
seed    grain,    he    made    no   remark.      ]t  seems, 


however,  to  be  equally  applicable  to  both.  Per- 
haps a  premium  for  the  best  essay  founded  on 
cxperiii'.cnts  made  on  this  subject,  would  be  well 
bestowed  by  any  agricultural  society. 

Agriculturists,  then,  generally  choose  the  best 
samples  of  grain  for  seed  which  are  procurabli?  in 
their  resijcctive,    or    in   distant    neighbouiboods. 
The  question  is,  is  this  practice — that  of  selecting 
ihe  jjrimest  article  for  seed — a  wise  one,  or  might 
not  an  article  of  secondary  quality  answer  better  ? 
There  appears  to  be  a  limit  set  b\'  climate,  cul- 
tivation, situation,  and  local  circumstances,  to  the 
quality  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     All  cultivated 
vegetables  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  but  this 
tendency  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the  culti- 
vation bestowed,  until  they  arrive  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  beyond  which  it  does  not  appear  po'^siblc 
by  any  cultivation  to  j)ush  them;  and   if  this  is 
attem])ted  a  recoil  is  induced, and  a  degree  of  de- 
generacy and  inferiority  in  the  produce  ajjpcars  to 
be  inevitable.  This  is  perhaps  particularly  the  case 
in    annual   and   biennial  plants.     Su]>pose  a  very 
prime  sample  of  wheat  is  presented  to  us,  such  as 
might  induce  a  farmer  or  corn  factor  to  pronounce 
it  one  of  the  best  which  he  had  ever  seen.     "  An 
admirable   article  for  seed,  sir,    I    assure  you." 
Softly,  my  good  friend,  [)erhaps  you  mistake.  The 
I)resumption  is,  that  this  fine  gr.du  grew  on  land  of 
the  best  quality,  which  was  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  it;  that  the  circumstances  at- 
tending its  growth,  ripening,  harvesting,  ivc,  had 
been  particularly  iavourablc  ;  and  that  it  had,  in 
fact,  arrived  at  the  utmost  perfection  which  it  was 
capable  of  attaining.      Now,    if  this  fine  grain  is 
used  as  seed,  what  v^ill  be  the  result?    of  what 
quality  will  be  the  produce?     Will  it  not  be  found 
to  have  degenerated,  to  be  much   inferior  to  the 
seed  used  ?     Improve  it  cannot — that  it  wiU  re- 
main stationary  is  just  possible,  but  that  it  will  go 
back   is   almost   certain.        When    grain   is   used 
which  has  reached  the  maximum— wheat  weighing, 
say  6"61bs.  per  hu?hel,  barley  weighing  >")81bs.  per 
bushel,   oats   weighing  481b3.  per  bushel — is  the 
])roducc  reaped  equal  in  quality  to  the  seed  sown, 
or  is  it  not  always  a  few  pounds,  and  often  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pounds  lighter?      The  plants 
appear   to    be   constitutionally   incapable  of  j)ro- 
ducing  an  equal  to   that   grain   from  which   they 
sprung,  because  it  had  attained  that  degree  of  per- 
fection beyond  which  it  could  not  possibly  go,  and 
therefore  retrograde   it   must  for   a   season  ;  but 
having  now  room,  it  will  advance  again  the  fol- 
lowing season,  if  ciimatc,  soil,  and  circumstances 
are  favourable  ;  should  these  be  unfavourable,  it 
will  continue  to  retrograde. 

If  this  doctrine  is  correct,  it  follows,  that  to 
raise  afir>i-rate  article  as  produce,  wc  must  use 
an  article  of  louwr  quality  as  seed. 

My  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject 
in  the  year  1830.  Having  that  year  a  small  field 
to  sow  with  wheat,  for  which  I  had  no  seed  left,  1 
procured  as  ranch  from  a  neighbour.  The  quality 
was  very  middling  indeed,  considered  as  seed 
wheat  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  farm  servants  who 
pickled  and  sowed  it,  kc,  could  not  avoid  re- 
gretting and  grumbling  during  those  operations, 
that  such  inferior  seed  should  be  sown  on  such 
fine  land.  The  field  had  been  well  prepared  for 
potatoes,  had  borne  an  excellent  crop  of  them,  and 
was  in  prime  order  ;  the  soil  a  clayey  loam.  I  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  myself  with  the  course  I  was 
pursuing,  but  I  had  no  alternative  at  hand, 
and  sown  it  was.    'ihe  crop  was  a  good  one,  and 
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was  in  due  time  thra^lied  out,  when  nolJuug  co:ild 
exceed  the  heanty  of  the  sample.  Just  at  that  tima 
the  agricultural  society  of  the  district  announced  a 
premium  for  the  hesl  sample  of  five  tons  of  seed 
wheat ;  I  hccame  a  competitor  with  the  produce  of 
the  derided  seed,  and  ohtalned  t\\Q  first  premium. 
This  is  a  fact  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  it  occurred.  The  five  tons  were  eagerly 
bougbt  up  for  seed  b}'  different  jjartics,  and  in 
every  instance  that  I  could  ascertain  the  following 
season,  the  produce  of  it  Lad  degenerated. 

The  year  following  I  sowed  a  large  field  with 
potato  oats.  This  field  had  been  part  of  the 
bolding  of  a  tenant  who  had  rented  it  for  seven 
years,  and  who  had  resigned  it  in  wretchedly  bad 
order.  It  was  scourged  out  with  over-cropping, 
poor  in  the  extreme  from  the  same  cause  (not 
naturally  poor,)  and  crowded  with  root  and  seed 
weeds.  The  first  season  it  was  summer  fallowed, 
and  a  number  of  boys,  girls,  and  women  were  em- 
ployed during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn,  in 
collecting  and  burning  the  weeds  which  appeared 
after  each  ploughing  and  harrowing.  In  Novem- 
ber it  was  ridged  up  for  the  winter.  The  next 
spring  it  underwent  a  preparation  for  Swedish 
turnips,  and  every  root  weed  appearing  was  care- 
fully picried  off.  It  received  an  excellent  ma- 
nuring with  farm-yard  dung,  and  the  crop  of 
Swedes  was  very  fine.  The  halt"  of  the  crop  was 
drawn  off  for  cattle,  and  the  remaining  half  was 
eaten  on  the  ground  with  sheep.  Having  deter- 
mined to  lay  it  down  to  pasture  for  seme  years, 
and  potato  oats  being  then  in  great  demand  in  the 
district,  it  was,  the  following  spring,  sown  with 
that  grain,  drilled  at  nine  inches,  and  grass  seeds. 
The  seed  oats  used  on  the  occasion  weighed  lllbs. 
per  bushel.  The  crop  was  a  splendid  one,  the 
produce  weighing  481bs.  per  bushel.  It  v/as 
shown  for  a  premium  offered  by  the  society  be- 
fore-mentioned for  the  best  seed  oats,  and  the  first 
or  highest  one  was  awarded  to  it.  The  article 
was  greatly  admired,  and  was  all  sold  for  seed, 
at  fully  the  price  of  wheat;  but  in  no  instance 
that  I  could  afterwards  discover,  was  the  produce 
equal  in  quality  to  the  parent;  indeed  in  some 
cases  the  produce  was  so  inferior,  that  complaints 
were  made  by  the  parties  who  purchased  it,  hinting 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  that  the  seed 
could  not  have  been  genuine  potato  oats,  &c.  ;  and 
various  other  causes,  but  never  the  right  ones 
were  assigned  for  the  deficiencj . 

The  same  result  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  field 
of  barley,  after  turnips,  which  had  been  fed  o!f  by 
sheep.  An  article  two  or  three  removes  from  the 
best  was  used  as  seed  ;  the  produce  was  first-rate, 
and  would  also  have  ob'aincd  a  premium,  had  the 
grain  not  been  very  much  discoloured  by  the  pre- 
valence of  wet  weather  during  harvest.  Just 
about  that  time,  I  read  in  a  Fifeshire  newspaper, 
the  account  of  a  farmer's  practice  there,  wlio  was 
famed  for  growing  good  *'  seed  barley"  for  sale. 
It  was  stated,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  seed 
used  by  himself  for  raising  the  superior  article  he 
was  famed  for,  was  invariably  of  a  /t>ty  quality. 

Public  opinion  has  hitherto  been  against  using 
any  but  the  finest  samples  of  grain  for  seed, 
judging  that  the  finer  the  seed  is,  the  better  is  the 
produce  likely  to  be  ;  that,  as  vegetables  in- 
cline to  degenerate,  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
l)est  seed  of  them  wdiich  can  be  got,  thus  avoiding 
degeneracy,  and  aiming  at  perfection.  This  would 
be  all  very  well  if  the  principle  were  a  correct  one, 
which  it  evidently  is  not ;  if  it  were,  we  should  by 


this  time  have  had  wheat  as  large  as  beans,  and 
as  heavy.  Grain  of  the  weights  1  have  men:ioned, 
or  approaching  tiiem,  is  about  the  limit  fixed  by 
our  climate  for  their  attainmeut ;  and  if  we  sow 
them  with  a  vie  a  of  raising  a  better  or  even  as 
good,  we  shall  find  to  our  mortification,  that 
instead  of  going  forward,  we  have  been  going 
backward.  Change  of  soil  and  situation  have  no 
doubt  an  invigorating  influence  on  plants  sub- 
jected to  them,  but  no  change  of  soil  or  situation 
can  add  improvement  to  a  production  which  has 
already  attained  iierfection. 

If  "  Nature  is  \iniform  in  all  her  operations," 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  of  her  great 
plan  by  a  part  of  it,  we  have  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  the  foregoing  the- 
ory, in  the  habits  of  the  cultivated  potato.  All 
practical  men  know  that  a  potato  tuber  grown  on 
good  land,  perfectly  ripened  there,  mealy  when 
boiled — a  potato  in  fact  as  perfected  as  our  climate, 
soil,  and  cultivation  will  permit — is  the  worst  pos- 
sible one  for  seed,  because  it  produces  a  weakly, 
languid,  unhealthy,  curled  plant,  with  a  greatly 
diminished  progeny  ;  whereas,  a  watery,  un- 
ripened,  bad-to-cat  potato  is  tlie  best  for  seed, 
such  being  well  known  to  produce  a  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  plant,  with  abundance  at  the 
root. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that,  as  yet,  vegetable phvsiology 
is  hut  imperfectly  understood  amongst  us,  and 
those  who  have  been  attentive  observers  will  be 
led  to  conclude,  that  when  vegetables,  animals,  or 
even  the  mental  powers  of  man,  attain  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  perfection,  degeneracy  in  those 
particulars  in  which  they  have  been  superior  seems 
invariably  to  await  their  offspring. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

August,  1840.  p.  C, 


PROPOSED  YORKSHIRE  LAND-DRAINING 

ASSOCIATION. --The  adoption  of  the  Joint-stock  prin- 
ciple of  raising  capi'.a!  for  agiicuUural  purposes  may  be, 
we  conceive,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  applications  of 
that  pvincipla  that  has  ever  been  proposed;  there 
bein  J  some  known  methods  of  improving-  the  land  and 
making'  it  permaneally  rnucli  more  productive  than  it 
now  i.^,  which  are  manifestly  impracticable  to  most 
agriculluriRts,  simply  Irom  the  great  outlay  required  in 
the  fir.it  instance,  aad  the  comparatively  slow  return  of 
the  benefits,  These,  however,  though  more  tardy  than 
the  profits  of  trade  and  manufactures,  are  more  certain  ; 
and  while  they  must  eventually  repay  the  cost  to  the 
adventurer,  with  interest,  they  will  become  a  national 
boon,  by  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 
This  applies  especially  to  tlie  question  of  thorough 
draining  ;  and  it  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we 
notice  a  very  lucid  and  able  prospectus  by  j\lr.  J.  H. 
Charnock,  of  Wakefield,  for  the  formation  of  a  Land- 
draining  Company,  to  he  called  the  "  Yorkshire  Land- 
draining  Association,''  a  scheme  to  which  we  hope  very 
shortly  to  see  appended  many  influential  county  names, 
as  wc  already  find  that  it  is  attracting  great  attention 
among  agricultural  inleiests.  We  have  not  space  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  this  plan  at  present, 
but  we  may  briefly  mention  it^  principal  features.  It 
is  intended  to  establish  the  head  office  in  York,  with 
agencies  in  other  towns  of  the  county.  The  proposed 
capitid  to  be  subscribed  is  SOO.OOOL,  in  20,000  shares 
of  25/,  each.  The  authority  under  which  this  associa- 
tion is  proposed  to  he  established,  i,  based  upcn  an  act 
passed  in  the  session  of  1839-40.  The  objects  of  the 
association  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  are,  "  1st— To 
provide  the  requisite  amount  for  either  owner  or  occu- 
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pier,  or  the  two  coiijoinlly,  to  thorough-drain  llieir 
land,  repaying  the  same  with  iiiierea,  by  half-yearly 
instalment?,  duiing  a  series  of  yeais  to  be  fixed,  either 
at  an  agreed  rate  per  cent.,  or  liy  a  certain  charge  ptr 
acre,  to  hf  •>  -termined  by  competent  parties,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  the  land  has  deiived  from  the 
work  ;  and  which  work  shall  in  all  caiesbedone  under 
the  direction  of  the  association.  2ndly — To  make  tlic 
tiles  on  the  most  approved  plan,  and  "in  the  cheapest 
and  most  convenient  localities,  so  as  to  s^upply  them  at 
the  lowest  price  ;  and3rdly— To  take  on  suitable  lease* 
any  land  considered  worth  the  operation  to  Ihorougii- 
drain  it,  and  relet  it."  The  prospectus  goes  on  to  say, 
that  looking  "  at  the  prospects  of  the  farming  interest, 
with  reference  to  the  eft'ect  that  may  result  from  the 
recent  relaxation  of  the  protective  duties  on  agiicultu- 
ral  produce,  and  coniidtrii)g  that  the  issue  must  in 
some  degree  be  experimental,  it  may  not  be  asserting 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  present  posiiioo  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  seems  emphatically  to  call  (or  the 
most  active  promotion  of  every  ■practical  improvement, 
which,  by  securing  an  increase  of  production,  may 
tend  to  counterbalance  the  depression  consequent  upon 
any  permanent  reduction  in  prices.  That  the  opera- 
tion of  an  association  in  the  manner  i)roposed  would 
eminently  contribute  to  this  end  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned ;  whilst  both  reason  and  common  interest 
would,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  no  less  certainty, 
ensure  both  owners  and  occupiers  availing  themselves 
of  the  means  thus  offered  ;  securing  to  the  former  the 
permanent  improvement  of  estate,  with,  in  due  time,  a 
proportionate  increase  of  rent ;  and  to  the  latter,  an 
immediate  return  considerably  exeee.ling  any  charrre 
which  the  cost  of  the  work  would  for  a  lime  entail.'' 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  English  Agricultural  Society  at  Liverpool, 
Lord  Stanley  remarked  "  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
drain  estates  even  with  borrowed  money."  And  the 
author  of  the  essay  on  "  Land-drr.iuago,  Subsoil- 
ploughing,  and  Irrigation,"  after  noticing  this  remark 
of  Lord  Stanley's,  concludes  by  saying,  "  and  were  a 
company  to  be  formed  for  the  em])loym"ent  of  capital  in 
the  draining  of  land  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
tiie  act  (before  meulioKed),  it  would  assuredly  become 
an  institution  of  not  only  national  importance,  but  siUo 
of  profitable  investment  as  resting  on  the  sure  basis  of 
landed  security."  We  shall  probably  return  to  the 
subject  in  our  naiii.— Leeds  lutctligencer. 


CORN    RENTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  MARK  LANE    EXPRESS, 

Sir, — I  have  observed  in  the  accounts  given  in 
your  paper,  of  the  proceedings  at  farmer's  clubs, 
and  other  meetings  of  agriculturists  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  frequent  reference  to  corn 
rents  for  farms,  as  one  of  the  modes  calculated  to 
better  the  condition  of  fiirmers  in  these  revolu- 
tionary times;  and  having  put  my  hand  upon  a 
form  of  agreement,  printed  and  circulated  in  my 
practice  as  a  land  agent  in  1814,  I  enclose  it  for 
publication  in  your  journal,  if  you  think  it  will 
interest  your  readers,  having  by  "a  few  alterations 
adapted  it  to  the  present  state  of  things.  I  think 
it  right,  however,  to  say,  that  although  at  first 
warmly  sought  after,  the  corn  rent  part  of  it  went 
out  of  fashion,  because  the  mode  of  making  the 
calculations  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  farmers, 
particularly  when  there  was  an  advance  in  the 
rent :  when  it  happened  to  come  out  lower  than 
the  standard,  they  understood  it  well  encngh. 
The  farmers,  as  a  body,  were  not  then  so  \vell 
educated  as  they  are  now,  so  that  the  same 
objections  might  not  now   apply.    The  necessity 


for  a  limit  to  the  variation  in  the  averages  is  quite 
necessary,  because  the  variation  may  arise  from  an 
excess  of  produce  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  short 
crops  and  bad  harvests  on  the  other,  l^xpeiience 
compels  me  to  warn  both  landlords  and  tenants 
from  corn  rents,  unless  assured  that  the  corn 
laws  and  the  carilf  are  to  undergo  no  further 
change  ;  but  rent,  after  all,  is  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean  compared  with  the  other  expences  of 
a  farm.  The  present  is  a  struggle  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  the  only  chance  for  both  landlord  and  tenant 
is,  to  unite  their  means  in  under-draining  the  wet 
land,  and  sub-soil  iiloughing  wherever  practicable  ; 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure, 
economizing  the  liquid  portions  of  it ;  to  use  good 
implements,  and  avoid  the  fancy  ones  ;  and  never, 
on  any  account,  to  ])laut  any  but  the  very  best 
seeds  of  all  kinds.  The  landlords  to  make  tx- 
l)eriments,  the  tenants  to  avoid  them,  adopting 
only  such  as  shall  have  been  well  tested.  Land- 
lord and  tenant  going  thus  hand-in-hand  will  then 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  foes,  or  from  home 
foes  ;  but  all  must  lessen  unnecessary  expenditure, 
and  then  what  is  to  become  of  the  shopkeeper 
and  manufacturer  .'  Oh,  that  our  legislatnra  would 
let  well  alone — when  will  they  learn  wisdom  ? 
Vours,  very  truly, 
Tottenham,  2Qfh  Oct.  1842.  Jas.  Dean. 


Ati  Aijreemerd,  made  the  tenth  day  of  Aufjvst,  in 
the  year  1842,  between  Robert  Taylor,  of  the 
pariih  of  Blckhij,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq., 
of  the  one  part,  and  Henry  Jackson,  of  the  parish 
of  Wellinyton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  of  the 
other  part,  us  foUoic. 

The  said  Robert  Taylor  agrees  to  let,  and  the 
said  Henry  Jackson  agrees  to  take,  all  that  mes- 
suage and  farm,  called  Summerland,  with  its 
rights,  members,  and  apj)urtenances  (the  par- 
ticulars whereof  arc  set  forth  in  a  schedule  hereon 
indorsed,)  situate  in  the  parish  of  Holwell,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  reserving  to  the  said  Robert 
I'aylor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  liberty  at  all  times  to  view  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  said  premises  ;  also  all  minerals, 
trees,  saplings,  coppices,  and  underwood,  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  on  the  premises,  with  liberty  to 
take  and  remove  the  same,  making  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  crops  injured  thereby  ;  also, 
power  to  alter  hedges,  and  to  plant  trees  in  the 
hedge-rows  ;  also  of  exchanging  intermixed  lands  ; 
also  of  altering  roads,  and  making  new  ones  ;  also 
of  diverting  streams  of  water,  for  the  purposes  ot 
irrigation  or  otherwise,  and  making  ponds,  and 
leading  water  into  or  through  the  premises,  making 
compensation  for  damage  done  thereby  ;  also  all 
game  and  fish,  and  the  right  of  sporting,  for  himself 
and  all  persons  authorized  by  him,  at  all  times  ; 
and  of  bringing  actions  against  trespassers  in  the 
name  of  the  said  Henry  Jackson,  indemnifying  him 
from  costs  :  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  i)remises, 
with  the  appurtenances,  excepting  what  is  herein 
reserved  unto  the  said  Henry  Jackson,  for  iburteeii 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  25tb  day  of  March 
next.  And  the  said  j)artics  hereby  severally  and  mu- 
tually agree  to  observe, perform,  fulfil  and  keep  the 
conditions, agreements,  and  provisoes,  hereinafter 
contained,  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  term  ; 
and  in  particular,  it  is  mutually  understood  and 
leeiprocally  agreed,  by  and  between  the  said  par- 
ties, that  the  said  Henry  Jackson  shall,  in  respect 
of  the  first  year  of  the  said  term,  pay  unto  the  said 
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Robert  Taylor  the  rent,  or  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  by  quarterly  payments,  the  fust  quniterly 
payment  to  become  due  and  payable  at  i\Iidsumiiier 
next,  which  rent  has  been  fixed  with  reference  to 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  Exeter  market, 
being  eight  shillings  per  imperial  bushel ;  and  that 
the  rent  of  each  and  every  sue  ceding  twelve 
months  shall  be  fixed  quarterly,  with  reference  to 
the  monthly  returns  of  the  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  same  market,  in  such  quarter,  as  published 
in  the  London  Gazette  ;  or  if  not  jniblished  in  the 
J.ondon  Gazette,  then  by  the  average  returns  of 
the  i)rice  of  wheat,  uuide  to  the  grand  jury,  at  each 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  for  the  countv  of 
Devon  ;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  bo  paid  by 
the  s;iid  Ileniy  Jackson,  in  proi)oriion  to  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  as  eight  shillings  per  bushel 
now  is  to  the  three  huudred  pounds,  the  rent  first 
rest^rved  ;  jjrovided,  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
amount  of  rout  be  calculated  upon  a  lower  average 
than  six  shillings  per  bushel,  nor  on  an  higher 
average  than  ten  shillings  per  bushel;  the  said 
quarterly  payments  to  become  due  aiul  payable  on 
the  24th  day  of  June,  2yth  of  September,  24th  of 
December,  and  2f)th  of  Marcli,  in  each  aiul  every 
year  of  the  said  term,  free  from  all  charges 
and  deductions  whatsoever  of  taxes  or  other 
outgoing's,  parliamentary  or  parochial,  the  land- 
tax,  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  the  land- 
lord's portion  of  the  property-tax  only  ex- 
cepted. But  in  case  any  difference  shall  here- 
after arise  between  the  said  Robert  Taylor  and 
Henry  Jackson,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  due  and 
jiayabie,  the  said  Henry  Jacksou  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  said  Robert  Taylor  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
jjounds  per  annum,  until  such  difference  shall 
be  aJjusted.  And  the  said  Henry  Jackson  also 
agrees  to  pay  a  further  annual  rent  at  the  rate  of 
live  pounds  per  cent,  on  all  monies  which  may  be 
expended  by  the  said  Robert  Taylor,  at  his  the 
said  Henry  Jackson's  request,  in  making  perma- 
nent improvements  on  the  said  premises.  Also, 
a  further  rent  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  per 
acre  per  annum,  for  all  lands  which  shall  be 
cropped  with  hemp  or  flax,  or  from  which  more 
than  two  cro|)s  of  coru,  grain,  or  seeds,  shall  be 
taken  in  succesiive  years,  and  for  the  meadow 
and  pasture  land,  described  as  such  in  the  schedule 
uaderwritten,  which  shall  be  converted  into  arable 
land,  such  additional  rents  to  become  payable 
from  the  time  of  such  cropping  and  conversion 
respectively,  and  continue  payable  to  the  end,  or 
other  sooner  determination  of  the  said  term  ;  also 
a  furtlK'r  yearly  rent  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  jjer 
acre,  for  s-uch  of  the  arable  land  as  shall  be  twice 
sowed  or  planted  with  white  straw  corn  or  giain,  or 
once  with  potatoes,  or  from  which  two  crops  of  seeds 
$;hall  be  taken,  and  of  any  of  the  meadow  or  arable 
land,  from  which  two  crops  of  hay  shall  in  suc- 
cession be  taken  ;  unless  the  said  Henry  Jackson 
shall,  when  required  thereto,  exhiljit  to  the  said 
Robert  Taylor  a  true  account  in  writing,  that 
eighty  bushels  of  lime,  or  twenty,  three  horse- 
loads  of  dung,  or  other  manure  of  equal  goodness 
and  value,  hath,  in  respect  of,  and  before  ihe 
taking  of  such  crops,  been  spread  upon  each  acre 
of  the  land,  so  cropped  and  mowed  as  aforesaid. 
Also,  a  further  yearly  rent  of  twenty  pounds, 
together  with  double  the  value  of  any  hay,  straw, 
or  fodder,  dung,  compost,  mineral,  or  manure, 
arising  from,  or  in  any  manner,  or  for  any 
purpose,  brought  upon  the  said  premises,  which 
shall   bo  sold   or   carried   off  the   same ;    also,  a 


further  rent  of  five  pounds  yearly  for  any  and 
every  tree,  sapling  or  teller,  over  and  above  the 
value  of  such  tree,  sai)ling,  or  teller,  which  shrill 
be  cut,  topped,  or  iwUed,  or  otherwise  injured  by 
the  act,  default,  or  neglect  of  the  said  Henry 
Jackson  ;  also,  for  each  acre  of  the  orchard  ground 
that  shall  be  dcjiastured  with  any  other  stock 
than  horses  and  pigs ;  also,  for  each  acre  of  the 
orchards,  which  shall  not  be  kept  full  planted  with 
good  trees,  taking  in  lieu  thereof  the  old  and 
decayed  trees;  also,  a  further  rent  of  five  pounds 
per  acre  for  all  hay  or  clover  mowed  in  tlie  last 
year  of  the  said  term,  over  and  above  the  usual  and 
proportionate  quantitj',  and  shall  also  forfeit  the 
surplus  quantity  so  mowed.  Also,  a  further  rent 
of  twenty  pounds  f(jr  each  year,  and  so  on  in  j)ro- 
portiou  for  less  time  than  a  year,  that  the  dwelling- 
house  and  farm-buildings,  or  either  of  them,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  out  of  rej)air,  after  three 
months  notice  to  repair  has  been  given  by  the  said 
Robert  Taylor,  the  same  being  put  into  tenaiitable 
repair  by  the  said  Robert  I'aylor,  within  the  first 
two  years  of  the  said  term,  the  wails  and 
timber-work  of  the  buildings  to  be  afterwards 
kept  in  repair  by  the  said  Robert  Taylor  during 
the  term,  unless  the  same  shall  become  dilapidatcil 
by  the  wilful  act,  neglect,  or  default  of  the  said 
Henry  Jackson  ;  the  said  Henry  Jackson  doing 
carriage  of  all  materials  gratis.  And  the  said 
Henry  Jackson  further  agrees,  that  he  will  from 
time  to  time  repair,  and  keep  in  repair  the  gates, 
bars,  jjosts,  rails,  and  pjiles  on  the  said  premises, 
and  the  iron-work  thereof,  and  in  the  like  good 
condition  leave  the  same  at  the  cml,  or  other 
sooner  determination  of  the  said  term,  being  al- 
lowed round  timber  in  the  rough  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  delivery  of  the  said  Robert  Taylor,  where 
grown  not  exceeding  three  miles  from  the  said 
premises,  the  same  being  put  into  repair  by  the 
said  Robert  Taylor,  witliin  the  first  year  of  the 
said  term.  And  the  said  Henry  Jackson  further 
agrees  not  to  cut  down  hedgerow-wood  partially, 
nor  without  scouring  the  ditches  and  repairing 
the  banks  adjoining  thereto,  in  a  workman-like 
manner,  and  also  sufficiently  guarding  the  new- 
made  hedges  from  the  bite  of  cattle,  nor  shall  or 
will  cut  down  any  hedgerow-wood  being  a  fence 
to  arable  lands,  but  when  such  lands  are  first 
broken  up  for  a  court-e  of  tillage  ;  nor  then, 
until  ten  days  notice  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
said  Robert  Taylor  of  such  intention.  And  the 
said  Henry  Jackson  further  agrees  to  allow  the 
agent  of  the  said  Robert  Taylor  to  set  out  and 
mark  whatever  saplings,  tellers,  or  plants  he  may 
deem  fit  to  remain  to  become  timber  trees,  or 
forfeit  twenty  pounds  as  licpiidated  damages  for 
every  statute  perch  of  hedgerow-wood  which 
shall  be  cut  down  contrary  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  hereof.  And  the  said  Henry  Jackson 
further  agrees,  that  he  will  preserve  the  trees, 
saplings,  tellers,  underwood,  cop^jiccs,  hedges, 
and  fences,  being  or  hercalter  to  be  on  the  said 
premises,  from  spoil  or  destruction  ;  and  will 
cleanse  the  gutters,  drains,  ditches,  and  water- 
courses, iu  and  upon  the  said  premises,  as  often  as 
need  shall  require;  and  shall  not  nor  will  permit 
or  suffer  any  other  than  the  lawful  and  accustomed 
I)aths  to  be  used  upon  or  over  the  said  premises; 
and  will  regularly  spread  on  the  said  premises 
the  dung,  compost,  and  manure  made  thereon 
during  the  said  term  ;  and  such  as  may  arise  and 
be  made  within  the  twelve  months  next,  preced- 
ing the   end  of  the   said   term,   or  other   sooner 
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determination   thereof,   sball  and   will  leave    for 
the  benefit  of  t!ie  said  Robert  Taylor,   upon  being' 
paid  for  the  same  by  valuation,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner.    And  the  said  Henry  Jackf-on  further  agrees 
that  he  will  harrow  and  brush  in,  with  the  corn 
crops  of  the  last   year  of  the  said  term,  or  other 
sooner  determination   thereof   gratis,    such   grass 
seeds  as  the  said   llobcrt  Taylor  shall  cause  to  be 
sowed  therein  ;  and  that  he  will  not  dei)asture  the 
arislics  or  stubbles  so  sowed  with  stock,  after  the 
twentieth  day  of  November   following,  and  up  to 
that  time   with   sheep  only  ;    and   also,   that  he 
the  said   Robert  Taylor,   or  the  incomiiin;  tenant, 
may,  if  he  think  proper,  enter  upon  such  of  the  ley 
ground  as  shall  be  in  course  for  cropping,  at  any 
time  after  Midsummer  in  the  year  preceding  the 
end  of  the  said  term,  or  other  sooner  determination 
thereof,  to  prepare  the  same  for  \vhe;it  and  other 
crojis,  paying  to  the  said  Henry  Jackson  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  acre  for  the  same  ;  and  on 
the  arishes  or  stubbles  immediately  after  the  corn 
or   grain   has  been  removed,  without  paying  any 
thing  for  the  same.     And  the  said  Henry  Jackson 
further  agrees,  that  he  will    use   and   manage   the 
said  farm  and  lands  according  to  the  rules  of  good 
husbandry  in  all  respects,  and  will  not  impoverish 
or  make  barren   the    s;trae.     And    the  said  Henry 
Jackson  further  agrees,  to  accept  and  pay  for  a 
lease  made  conformably  to  these  presents,  with  the 
addition  of  such  other   covenants    as    are  usually 
introduced  into  leases  of  farms  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood,  and   that   he   will   execute  a  counter- 
part of  such  lease,   when  thereto  required  by  the 
said  Robert  'J'aylor,  such   counterpart  to  be  paid 
for   by   the   said   Robert  Taylor.     And  the   said 
Henry  .lackson  agrees,  that  in  case  he  shall  omit 
or  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulations  or  agree- 
ments herein  coniained,   after  twenty  day's  notice 
in  writing,  from    time   to  time,  the   said   Robert 
Taylor  shall  be  at  liberty,  where  work  or  materials 
or  both  arc   required    on   the   premises,  to  do  or 
cause  the   same   to  be  peiformed  ;  and  the   said 
Hein-y  Jackson  agrees  to  repay  to  the  said  Robert 
Taylor  his  disbursements  in  respect  thereof.     And 
it  is  also  agreed,    that  if  the  said    Henry  Jackson 
shall  not  make  the    said   premises   his   honie   and 
place  of  residence,  or    shall  voluntary    or  by  the 
operation  of  law,  assign,  demise  over,  or  underlet 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  other  than  by  his 
last   will   and   testament   to   his   wife,   child,    or 
children,   without   the   licence   in   writing  of  the 
said  Robert  Taylor,    first  had   and  obtained  ;  or 
shall  omit  to  pay  any  of  the  aforesaid  yearly  rents, 
within  the  space   of  twenty  days   next  after  the 
same  shall  respectively  become  due,  being  first  de- 
manded ;  or  shall  neglect  to  perform  any   of  the 
stipulations    or   agreements    herein    contained,    it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Robert  Taylor  if  he 
think  proper,  to   determine  and  make  void  this 
agreement,  and  the  said  premises  to  have  again, 
re-possess,  and  enjoy  as  his  first  and  former  estate, 
any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof 
in  anywise  notwithstanding.     And   it   is   mutually 
agreed,  that  if  at    any  time   during   the  said  term 
any  controversy  shall  arise,  touching  or  concern- 
ing any  matter  or  thing  herein  contained,  the  same 
shall  be   settled  by  referees,  one   of  whom   to   be 
chosen  by  each  p.trty,  and  a  third  to  be  named  by 
the  referees  so   chosen,    whose   decision,   or   the 
decision  of  any  two  of  them,  if  made  and  delivered 
in   writing   to  the  parties  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  each  such  reference,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive.    Provided  that  the  powers  of  the  said 


arbitrators  shall  not  extend  to  annul  this  agree- 
ment, or  to  exempt  the  said  Henry  Jackson  from 
the  payment  of  damages  consequent  on  the  com- 
mitment of  waste  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  mutually  agreed 
by  and  between  the  said  parties,  that  Robert  Tay- 
lor shall  be  interpreted  to  include  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  and  that  Henry 
Jackson  shall  be  deemed  to  include  his  wife,  child, 
or  children  (if  any,)  and  also  his  executors 
or  administrators.  In  witness  thereof,  the  said 
parties  have  hereto  subscribed  their  names,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

SCHEDULE  HF.REIN  REFERRED  TO. 
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DIBBLING  WHEAT. 

TO  THE  EDITOn  Or  THE  ESSEX  WERAID. 

Sin, — The  attention  that  was  paid  to  an  experi- 
ment in  dibbling  wheat,  by  Mr,  Lucas,  detailed 
minutely  in  your  paper  about  the  year  1840,  induces 
these  further  hints  on  this  most  important  subject. 

If  frona  three  to  four  pecks  per  acre  dibbled  vield 
as  much  ns  ten  drilled,  and  even  more  is  sometimes 
sown  with  the  drill,  how  enormous  might  be  the 
saving  of  seed  wheat  and  other  grain  annually  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  In  the  New  Testament,  Math, 
xiii.,  4  and  5,  we  read,  "  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow, 
and  as  he  sowed  some  fell  by  the  wayside,"  which 
could  not  have  happened  with  the  drill.  I'his 
passage,  therefore,  in  the  sacred  vDlume  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  as  to  the  spreading  the  seed,  and 
that  the  broadcast  was  probably  the  mode  two 
thousand  years  ago;  and  the  broadcast  and  dibbling 
to  this  day  are  preferred  by  many  of  our  oldest 
farmers,  being  also  the  best  means  of  cover'ng  the 
ground  with  the  seed.  The  drill  necessarily  leaves 
half,  if  not  three-fouiths,  of  the  field  fallow  ;  when, 
if  hoed,  (i.e.,  the  roots  of  the  weed  pruned  by  the 
hoej  it  becomes  still  more  injurious  to  the  root  of 
the  wheat,  which  requires  more,  much  more,  atten- 
tion than  the  blade.  From  three  pecks  to  four 
dibbled — as  I  am  told  by  experienced  agriculturists 
— yielding  four  quarters  per  acre,  renders  for  each 
single  grain  of  wheat  (if  onlv  three  pecks)  forty-two 
grains  and  a  fraction  ;  three  bushels  broadcast  per 
acre  (which  many  sow)  yielding,  suppose  four 
quarters  per  acre,  render  for  one  grain  of  wheat, 
(i)i/^  ten  grains  and  a  fraction.  So  much  for  the  loss 
in  quaiitilti.  Now  as  to  the  quality  of  the  sample. 
On  'ind  January,  1342,  the  season  having  been  very 
wet,  and  the  slug  most  destructive,  a  small  bunch 
of  drilled  wheat  just  appearing  about  an  inch  high 
was  taken  up,  all  single  and  very  small  shoots,  and 
all  adhering  to  their  several  seeds,  Ono  of  them 
was  j)lanted  in  the  same  place,  and  the  others 
transplanted  into  garden  ground,  twelve  of  which 
yielded  each  of  them  four,  five,  or  sLt  large  stems 
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or  straws,  the  ears  very  large,  in  all  seventy  or 
more,  and  very  Leavv,  with  not  ;ibove  two  or  three 
under  tars  omonosi  tliem,  while  all  (he  ears  in  the 
field  were  viuchsmiillcr,  with  many  under  ears.  And 
as  if  to  confirm  the  arlvantage  of  thia  sowing,  there 
was  in  tlie  same  field  a  circular  declivit}'',  where 
there  had  formerly  been  a  pond,  in  which  spot  tlie 
plant  had  faiJed  ahor/ellio-,  owing  to  the  wet  and  the 
slug.  In  iliis  placi',  late  in  January,  some  more  of 
the  same  samjjle  was  dibbled,  which  though  sown 
so  late  yielded  a  very  fine  plant,  the  ears  as  large 
and  heavy  as  those  transplanted  into  the  garden 
ground.  A  dozen  of  each,  from  the  field  and  the 
garden,  are  tied  up  in  separate  bunches,  and  have 
been  preserved. 

From  (his  we  infer  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
qualitj' of  thesecd  sown  asthe  state  oflhe  earth  where 
the  seed  is  properlv  deposited,  that  makes,  or  mars, 
the  success  of  the  harvest.  All  the  labourers  and 
harvest  men  bore  witness  to  this  remarkable  exhibi- 
tion of  dibbled  wheat  so  much  finer  than  that 
drilled,  akhough  growing  in  the  very  worst  part  of 
the  field  diilled,  demonstniting  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  H'pcn-ate  deposit  of  the  seed,  in  order 
to  iirocure  a  fins  sample.  If  it  be  from  one  point  in 
the  grain  of  wheat  tiiat  vegetation  commences  (as 
from  the  eye  of  t!ie  potato),  the  blade  thence 
ascending,  and  the  root  descending,  that  point  must 
not  he  encumbered  by  the  hard  substance  of  otlior 
grains  which  must  happen  when  thev  lie  together  ns 
deposited  in  the  drill  rows,  the  small  fibres  of  the 
roots  being  thus  hindered  from  shooting,  and  the 
plant  tiius  necessarily  much  checked  in  its  growth. 
Hence  it  will  be  allowed  that  in  the  aggregate,  the 
enormous  waste  of  set'd,  and  consequent  deteriora- 
tion and  diminution  of  the  crops  in  the  annual  pro- 
dune  of  the  three  kingdoms,  present  a  subject  to 
which  (though  perhaps  novel)  many  may  think,  at 
this  momentous  crisis  of  agricultural  difficulties, 
more  time  and  attention  should  bo  devoted  ;  or  to 
use  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  great  prophet — 
'•  Break  up  your  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among 
thorns." — Jer.  iv.,  3.  Yours,  &c. 

September,  1842.  Agricola, 


ON  PLOLTGHS  AND  PLOUGHING 
MATCHES. 

TO  TUT  EDITOR  OF  THE  HEREiORD  TIMES, 

Sir, — It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  department 
in  agriculture  that  demands  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  more  than  that  of  rightly  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  and  as  this  U  the  period  of  the  year  when 
the  ploughing  competitions  of  your  county  take 
place,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  through  the 
medium  of  )  our  columns,  to  address  a  few  obser- 
vations to  the  conductors  of  those  truly  useful 
institutions.  I  am  informed  that  when  the 
ground  for  the  Hereford  Ploughing  Match  isselcctcd 
a  stubble  field  is  invariably  made  choice  of — as 
1  should  suppose,  from  it?  being  considered  the 
most  suitable  for  testing  the  superiority  of  the 
plouahiUL-n  and  their  jdoughs.  Now,  Sir,  I  differ 
entirely  from  this  opinion,  and  do  think  that  stub- 
ble ground  in  general  is  the  most  ineligible  either 
to  provethe  skill  of  the  ploughman,  or  the  mecha- 
nical properties  of  the  plo;;gh.  In  the  first  place, 
when  ploughing  for  prizes,  the  competitors  should 
be  left  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  skill 
and  judgment  in  taking  the  several  furrows  of  the 


ridge;  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  ploughing  stub- 
ble ground,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  a  guide  to  the 
ploughman,  csi)ecially  when  the  previous  plough- 
ing has  been  done  straight  and  skilfully.  I  have 
frequently  seen  ordinary  ploughmen  do  nearly  as 
good  work  as  the  first-rate  hands  in  what  is  called 
falling  down  ridges  ;  but  when  they  come  to 
be  thrown  on  their  own  judgment,  they  get  all 
abroad  ;  for  this  reason,  I  consider  stubble  ground 
not  proper  to  prove  the  relative  skill  of  the 
])loughmen.  Then,  in  regard  to  ascertaining  the 
best  constructed  j)lougb,  1  am  of  opinion  tlsat  any 
kind  of  stubble  ground  is  not  the  fittest,  from  its 
being  gencrallv  of  too  friable  a  nature,  unless  it  he 
a  clayey  soil;  and  even  then  it  is  apt  to  be  too 
flexible  to  show  every  nicety  of  difference  in  the 
construction  of  the  instruments.  To  prove  the  best 
constructed  plough,  the  ground  should  be  such  that 
every  furrow  of  the  ridge  might  be  seen  distinctly 
after  the  work  is  performed,  and  of  such  toughness 
as  to  retjuire  the  greatest  nicety  in  the  construction 
of  the  cutting  and  moving  parts  of  the  p'ough.to 
place  the  furrow  at  the  proper  angle.  A  tough 
clover  lay,  in  ridges  of  twelve  or  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  1  consider  the  most  eligible  ground  both 
to  prove  the  skill  of  the  i)loughinan  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  instruments.  Another  practice, 
I  learn,  prevails  at  the  Herefordshire  Ploughing 
Matches,  of  using  flays  or  skimmers  on  the 
l>loughs,  and  that  any  plough,  not  having  one  of 
these  on  it,  is  not  allowed  to  compete  for  theprize. 
There  is  no  greater  advocate  for  the  flay  than  my- 
self in  souic  kinds  of  ploughings,  such  as  grassy  or 
chanchy  ground,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  decora- 
j)osition  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  or  for 
the  turning  ill  of  stubbles;  but  to  use  the  flay  on 
land  intended  to  be  sown  immediately  is  a  very  bad 
jiractice,  and  argvies  a  want  of  insight  into  the 
nature  o^  the  work,  since,  by  using  the  flay  on 
clover  leys,  or  any  giound  that  is  to  be  sown, 
interstices  are  created  between  the  furrows  into 
which  the  seed  falls,  and  works  under  the  sod, 
and  fails  to  come  up.  Indeed,  the  plough  that  rc- 
i)uires  a  flay  on  it  for  almost  any  kind  of  work,  is 
a  badly  construcled  one;  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  those  who  are  advocates  for  the  flay,  on  any 
ground  to  be  sown  broadcast,  have  taken  but  a  very 
cursory  view  of  the  matter,  and  will,  by  close 
attention  and  observation,  change  their  opinion  on 
the  subject.  As  there  is  no  means  better  calculated 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  young  men  to  become 
proficient  in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture, 
than  by  public  ploughing  matches,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  any  means  should  be  looked  over 
that  woukl  further  the  advancement  of  the  art. 
trusting  that  you  will  give  publicity  to  these  ob- 
servations, and  that  they  will  meet  the  eye  of  the 
conductors  of  ploughing  competitions,  I  beg  tore- 
main,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

_         ViLLICL'S. 

MR.  PRICE,  THE  CELEBRATED 
BREEDER  OE  UEREEORD  CATTLE.— 
Vv^e  slated  some  lime  since  lliat  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  publish  a  print  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
reputation  as  a  breeder  of  Herefords  stands  unri- 
valled. It  affords  us  very  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce thai  the  object  lias  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution, and  that  a  lilhographic  print  of  Mr.  Price 
is  now  published,  engraved  from  a  painting  by 
Mr.  Talham.  The  print  is  executed  in  the  first 
style  of  art,  and  is  an  admirable  likeness. 
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STEWPONEY 
ASSOCIATION 


AGRICULTURAL 
ANNIVERSARY. 


(I'llOM    HIE    WOnCLtiTEU    HEriALD.) 

A  finer  morning  never  graced  mid-autumn  than 
was  tLat  of  Tuesday,  Oct.  18,  wLen  we  wended  our 
way  from  ^Vorcester  lo  be  present  at  the  anniverwary 
meeting  of  this  spiiited  association.  The  air  was 
dry  and  elastic,  but  yet  having  in  it  sometliing  of  a 
haze,  relieving  the  atmos[)iiere  and  us  "  sons  of 
nature"  from  that  hard  cutting  clearness  which  ac- 
companies intense  frost ;  and  if  one  could  sujipose 
such  a  thing  in  our  climate,  we  should  say  that 
Tuesday  morning  in  VVorcesteishire  resembled  the 
first  days  of  wiiat  is  called  in  North  America  "  the 
Indian  summer."  All  the  local  writers  describe 
that  brief  seuson  as  being  most  delightful:  it  bap- 
pens  just  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  its  chief 
characteristic  a  warm  tinted  haze  in  the  atmosphere 
— a  kind  of  atrial  clear  obscure— interposes  itself 
Ijetvveen  that  period,  one  comparatively  genial,  and 
the  sternness  of  an  American  winter.  Whatever 
nature  does,  she  does  gracefully,  and  not  the  least 
graceful  of  her  doings  is  this  pretty  mode  of  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  the  otherwise  somewhat  saddening 
effect  of  the  falling  of  the  leaf:  if  her  works  in 
this  portion  of  the  globe  are  not  exactly  the  same 
they  are  yet  of  "  most  cunning  pattern,"  the  many, 
tinted  glories  of  autumnal  foliage  prej)ari!  the  most 
ardent  lovers  of  vernul  "greenerie"  for  the  change, 
and  while  they  point  out  tlie  end  and  indicate  the 
bareness  that  must  take  place,  by  pleasing  his  eye, 
reconcile  him  to  its  nectssitv. 

Our  road  lay  through  Oinbersle)',  Ilartlebury.and 
by  the  eastern  side  of  Kidderminster.  All  of  these 
places  and  parishes  have  matter  in  their  history 
worth  inditing,  but  of  too  serious  a  kind  for  our 
currente  ailamo  chronicle.  Omberslev,  with  its 
shadowy  cognomen,  is  now  most  famous  lor  rais- 
ing the  best  potatoes  in  Worcestersliire,  We  are 
not  certain  that  Flartlebury  is  famous  for  anything: 
it  sleeps  in  the  fame  of  a  past  of  which  tre  have 
not  time  to  tell  ;  and  Kidderminster  rejoiceth  in  be- 
ing universally  known  wherever  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  those  creature  conjforts  denominated  car- 
))ets,  which  in  the  British  Isles  are  nowhere  manu- 
factured to  the  same  extent, 

A  terra  incagnita  intervenes  between  the  borough 
of  carpets  and  the  Stewponey,  \\  hich  latter  very  odd 
name  distinguishes  an  inn  of  first-rate  respectability 
in  point  of  extent  and  everything  that  may  become 
an  hostelry  of  Old  J'>ngland,  situate  just  within 
Staftbrdshire,  and  a  mere  stone's  throw  of  our  own 
county.  What  the  derivation  of  its  singular  name 
may  be  we  shall  not  tell  our  readers,  for  a  very 
good  reason — we  don't  know  ourselves,  and  no- 
body can  tell  us,  at  least  we  are  justified  in  so  say- 
ing from  the  result  of  a  rather  extensive  enquiry. 
There  is  no  village  mir  hamlet  to  give  that  ettect 
which  contrast  might  impart  to  the  rather  imposing 
size  of  the  inn,  but  immediately  opposite  its  win- 
dows, looking  south,  at  the  distance  of  a  pislid  shot, 
stands  Stourlon  Castle,  the  seat  of  James  Foster, 
Esq.,  lately  High  Sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  one  of 
the  largest  iron  manufacturers  in  the  midland  dis- 
tricts, and  in  bis  public  and  private  capacity  a  gen- 
tleman universally  beloved.  And  a  h^w  minutes' 
walk  distant  stands  the  j)riricely  mansion  of  Presi- 
wood,  the  seat  of  John  Jlodgetts  llodgetts  Foley, 
Ksq.,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  in  the  neighbourhood.  J\lr.  Foley  was  the 
originator  and  is  still  the  most  atdent  supporter  of 


the  Stewponey  Agricultural  Association  ;  he  is  also 
esteemed  as  a  liberal  landlord,  and  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  an  excidlent  sample  of  the  linglish 
gentleman.  We  don't  use  the  word  "  old,"  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  iCnglish  gentlemen  of 
a  former  day  were  better,  or  indeed  equal,  to  their 
descendants.  They  were  as  good  as  the  circum- 
stances in  their  day  allowed  ;  but,  in  ours,  when, 
notwithstanding  all  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
and  the  false  sneering  of  the  malignant,  it  admits  of 
demonstration  that  all  classes  have  improved,  it  is 
absurdly  libellous  to  suppose  that  the  country  gen- 
try have  stood  still.  We  venture  to  say  that  no- 
where in  our  social  s)  stem  is  there  more  vigorous 
appearance  of  coming  up  to  the  day  and  hour  than 
among  them,  and  as  an  instance,  proving  so  far  that 
we  are  in  the  right,  we  would  point  to  such  associa- 
tions and  such  meetings  as  we  are  about  to  record, 
and  ask  where  their  prototypes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  ])ast  ? 

Hundreds  of  the  yeomen  of  the  neighbourhood, 
with  a  respectable  assemblage  of  visitors  from  Kid- 
derminster, Stourbridge,  \Volverhamj)ton,  I'irming- 
ham,  &c.,  were  on  the  ground  inspecting  the  show 
of  pigs,  sheep,  and  agricultural  implements.  'J'he 
Society  being  otdy  in  its  second  )ear,  has  not  ven- 
tured yet  on  offering  prizes  for  cattle ;  an<l  indeed, 
as  its  o])erations  are  located  in  a  non-breeding 
county,  it  is  but  prudent  to  wail  for  a  season,  till  the 
stimulus  given  tiirough  the  prizes  oflered  for  the 
lesser  gloi  ies  of  the  farm-yard,  may  lead  emulation 
so  far  as  to  render  a  show  of  the  greater  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  society.  Another  year  is  likely  to  see 
such  a  thing  ;  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  say  that 
the  show  of  pigs  and  sheep  was  very  respectable, 
especiall}'  that  of  the  former  animals. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Inn  the  ploughing  match 
came  off,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  landlord.  There 
were  five  teams  at  work,  the  match  being  for  the 
best  ploughed  half  acre,  with  any  description  of 
plough,  drawn  by  two  horses,  the  furrow  not  more 
than  nine  inches.  Excellent  judges  pronounced  the 
whole  work  to  have  been  dore  very  nicely,  and  the 
successful  competitors  will  he  found  in  our  detail 
of  winners  of  the  premiums.  Tiia  ponderous  la- 
bours of  the  subsoil  jjlough  attracted  much  attention, 
and  though  it  was  decreed  that  neither  of  the  com- 
petitors had  sufiScient  merit,  it,  as  fur  as  mere  spec- 
tacle went,  was  the  most  interesting  thing  of  the 
(lay.  'J'he  splendid  teams,  of  four  great  horses,  in 
their  holiday  gearing,  stalking  with  grave  (piadru- 
pedal  earnestness  along  the  line,  were  well  worth 
looking  at ;  and  it  u  as  really  an  imposing  sight  to 
behold  the  ease  with  which  the  immense  coulter 
shore  and  pushed  aside  its  long-continuous,  broad, 
and  deep,  gigantic  slices  of  old  mother  earth  ;  ne- 
vertheless, more  practised  eyes,  o'erlooking  the 
merits  of  the  sjjectacle,  discovered  wants  in  the 
performance  which  were  hidden  to  us,  and  so  de- 
creed ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  us  from  wishing 
the  subsoilers  "  better  luck  next  time.'' 

A  dynamometer  was  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
society,  and  applied  to  ascertain  the  draught  of  the 
ploughs,  the  result  of  which  was  not  correctly  given. 

The  sliow  of  imjdemenis,  principally  from  Wol- 
verhampton and  Birmingham,  was  very  good,  and 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  see  so  many  chaff-cutters 
and  turnip-slicers  at  work.  As  far  as  we  were  able 
to  judge,  the  various  machines  did  their  work  in 
good  style  ;  but  a  single-horse  chiitf-cuitling  engine, 
and  a  thrashing  machine,  also  driven  by  one  horse, 
were  our  favourites.  It  was  rather  surprising, 
however,  that  the  very   handsome  premium  of  S!0/,, 
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offeied  lor  tlie  best  iipplicaiioii  of  ste;iin  to  agricul- 
tural purposes,  failed  to  bring  a  single  candidate 
into  the  fielJ. 

We  subjoiu  a  list  of  tbe  principal  implements  ex- 
Libited  : — 

BY  MESSRS,    WELCH,   SOv,    AND    \\00n,  OF  KIDDEU- 
MINSTEn. 

Seven  ploughs  (manufactured  by  Messrs.  Ran- 
some,  of  Ipswich)  ;  two  turnip-cutters  ;  a  very 
good  cake  breaker;  two  weighing  machines;  a 
much-improved  grain  bruiser  ;  a  ridge  turnip  drill  ; 
four  cliatt"  machines;  an  improved  winnowing  ma- 
chine ;  a  newly  invented  machine  for  making  hay,  of 
very  superior  construction  ;  a  new  Scotcli  reaping 
scythe;  a  hay  rake;  sack  carts:  iron  hurdles  and 
gates  ;  piling  irons,  turnip  choppers,  waggon  covers, 
&c.,  &c. 

[Though  Messrs.  Welch  did  not  compete  for  any 
prize,  theirs  was  certainly  the  best  show.] 

BY  MR.  ALEXANDER  DEAJT,  OF  BIRMING«AJr, 

Dean's  patent  domestic  flour  mill  (capable  of 
grinding  and  dressing,  at  one  o|)eration,  U])wards 
of  two  bushels  of  wheat  within  the  hour}  ;  two 
band  corn  crushers,  to  crush  oats,  beans,  malt,  and 
Kibble  Indian  corn,  &c.  ;  patent  liand  dressing 
machine,  for  dressing  flour  and  other  pulverised 
substances;  a  potato  washer,  of  siin[)le  constructioi, 
upon  four  wheels  ;  portable  apparatus  for  steaming 
j)otatops,  turnips,  liay,  and  other  food  for  cattle  ; 
portable  steam  kiln,  lor  drying  oats,  malt,  and  other 
grain  ;  an  improved  chaflf  machine;  a  powerful  bean 
mill,  &c.,  &c. 

BV  MR.  ZACHARIAII  PARKES,  OF  BinMlXGHAM. 

A  patent  domestic  flour  mill,  turned  by  the  power 
of  a  man  or  boy,  and  cajiable  of  grinding  and  dress- 
ing at  one  ojieration,  a  ]ieck  and  half  in  the  hour. 
[This  was  an  exceedingly  neat  and  compact  little 
article,  and  excited  general  attention.] 

nV  MR.  PliAlT,  OE  WANMERTOX. 

A  very  superior  chaft"  cutter,  manufactured  by 
Wilkes  ;  Phillips's  patent  turnip  cutter  ;  ]>ailey's 
improved  turnip  cutter  ;  llansoine's  wheel  plough  ; 
Welch,  Swn,  and  AVood's  weighing  machine  ;  ridge 
scufller,  by  Crosskill  ;  a  very  superior  thrashing 
machine,  four  horse  power,  manufactured  by  Cross- 
kill  ;  a  dresi-inij  machine,  bv  the  same  maker  ;Gard- 
ner  s  jiatent  turnip  cutter  ;  a  manure  and  turnip 
drill,  mnnulactured  by  Leatbe  and  White,  Saxmund- 
bam,  .Surrey;  Garrett's  patent  oilcake  crusher; 
Crosskill's  licjuid  mauure  cart  ;  a  chaff  cutter,  with 
three  knives,  made  by  Brewster  and  Brewood  ;  a 
sack  cart;  also  some  fine  specimens  of  fruit,  turnips, 
mangel  wurzel,  &c.,  &c. 

A  variety  of  implements  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Nock,  of  Kinver  ;  also  a  patent  cast  iron  rick  stand 
by  Mr.  William  Foster,  of  Wordsley. 

The  show  of  live  stock  was  smaller  than  had  been 
anticipated ;  but  this  was  partly  occasioned  by  tbe 
Shropshire  Agricultural  J\Ieeting  taking  place  on 
the  same  day.  There  were  some  pigs  exhibited  of 
an  excellent  breed  by  \Villiam  Foster,  Esq.,  of 
Wordslev,  and  several  pens  of  sheep  by  Mr.  John 
Wilson  and  others.  There  were  also  same  cattle, 
but  none  which  appeared  lo  excite  particular  at- 
tention. 

About  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  members  of  the 
Society  sat  down  to  dinner  in  a  splendid  pavilion, 
furnished  by  Mr.  Griflftths,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
quite  equal  in  comfort  and  neatness  to  the  far-famed 
Edgington's  canvas  conveniences, 


The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord- 
I.ieutenant  of  Worcestershire  ;  the  vice-chair  being 
filled  by  W.  A.  Roberts,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Bewdlcv  ;  and  among  the  company  we  observed  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Baker,  llartlebury  ;  I\ev. —  Wharton, 
Kinver  ;  Rev.  Winningion  Ingram,  and  Rev.  — 
Powell  ;  J.  II.  ri.  Foley,  Esq.,  Ilenry  'J'albof,  Esq., 
James  Foster,  Esq.,  Jolm  Brown,  F^sq.,  Arther  Skev, 
Esq.,  Thomas  Pickering,  Esi].  (Witley),  W.  Mos'e- 
ley,  Esq.,  —  Glynne,  Fjsq.,  Hugh  Campbell,  Esq., 
E.  L.  Galacre,  Esq.,  .1.  Boucher,  Esq.,  —  Graze- 
brook,  Esq.,  W.  Trow,  Esq.,  E.  Pratt,  Esq.,  .T.  San- 
ders, I'^sq.,  W.  Talbot,  F>sq.,  B.  Littlewood,  Es(|., 
Messrs.  Banton,  Price,  Hopkins,  Blakewav,  Ilill- 
man,  Strutt,  Jordans,  Beddard,  Humphries,  Deveril, 
Hewitt,  Ransome  (Ipswich),  Nock,  Birch,  Wilson, 
Hdl,  Perry,  Parrish,  Vardley,  &c.,&c.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton officiated  as  Chaplain,  and  due  justice  having 
been  done  to  the  good  fare,  the  cloth  was  witiidrawn, 
and,  after  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

W.  A.  Roberts,  Esq.,  rose  and  in  a  neat  speech 
said— I  am  requested  to  give  the  health  of  Lord 
L)  tlellon,  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  Chair- 
man  (immense cippluiiscj. 

Lord  Lyttelton  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  in  the  first 
place  to  thank  Mr.  Roberts  for  proposing  my  health, 
and  next  to  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  wiiich  you 
have  drunk  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see 
so  numerous  an  assemblage  to-day,  andshall  con- 
tinue to  rejoice  equally  in  the  like  success  of  the 
Society,  though  I  may  not  fill  my  present  exalted 
situation  (cheers).  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  this  may  be 
the  best  time  for  me  to  express  a  lew  remarks  on  the 
merits  of  such  institutions  as  ours,  although  these 
will  be  far  (better  expressed  to  you  by-and-by  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Foley.  Indeed  many  of  you,  or  all 
of  you,  are  more  able  than  myself  to  explain  the  oh- 
jects  of  such  societies  ;  and  especially  as  the  little  I 
have  to  say  on  the  subject  was  nearly  exhausted  last 
year.  Nevertlieless,  I  am  so  persuaded  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  societies,  that  I  will  not  omit  the 
present  opportunity  of  declaring  my  opinion  on  one 
or  two  points  connected  with  them.  The  merits  of 
such  societies  I  would  then  say  are  so  obvious,  that 
the  best  way  for  their  advocates  to  support  them 
is  perhaps  to  advert  to  the  objections  which  those 
who  do  not  like  them  have  brought  forward.  Some 
public  writers  have  objected  to  them  on  two  grounds 
— to  one  of  Avhich  I  applied  some  remarks  last  year, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  the  second  that  I  shall  now  ad- 
dress a  few  observations  (hear).  The  first  question 
is,  do  such  societies  tend  to  divert  the  tenants  from 
believing  that  their  interest  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
the  landlord  ;  the  other  relates  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  e.mploying  machinery  in  rural 
operations.  I  stated  last  year  that  1  did  not  believe 
that  the  tendency  of  such  societies  could  be  to  divert 
the  tenant  from  believing  that  his  interest  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  his  landlord  ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  operation  must  be  by  bringing  tenant  and 
landlord  more  into  friendly  contact,  in  so  far  to  im- 
prove the  knowledge  of  both,  and  to  increase  a  good 
and  kindly  feeling.  When  the  landlord  thoroughly 
understands  his  own  interest,  he  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  allow  the  really  properly-instructed  tenant 
to  have  his  own  way.  Such  societies  are  capable  of 
advancing  boih  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  therefore 
must  (end  to  increase  the  best  feelings  betwixt  land- 
lord and  tenant  (cheers).  With  regard  to  the  other 
question,  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  machi- 
nery employed  in  agriculture,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable doubt  expressed.  You  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  brought  forward  lately  at  many  important 
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agricultural  meetings,  and  among  others  at  the  great 
agricultural  meeting  held  at  Bristol.  There  cau  be 
no  doubt  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  departments, 
the  introduction  of  raachiiery  may  tend  in  the  first 
instance  to  displace  manual  labour  to  some  extent — 
it  may  throw  many  persons  out  of  employment  at 
first,  and  I  regret  that  such  should  be  the  case;  nor 
am  I  able  to  see  how  this  concomitant  evil  is  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  mv  intention,  however,  to  ex- 
amine every  particular  of  this  important  question  ; 
I  shall  only  mention  one  general  argument  in  favour 
of  the  advantages  of  mncliinery,  leaving  the  details 
for  your  own  consideration.  'J'here  can  be  no  doubt 
but  all  those  improvements  in  machinery  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  rest  upon  improvements  in  the 
sciences  ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  but  that  all 
improvements  in  science  are  to  be  regarded  as  gifts 
from  Providence;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  any  evil  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  any  indi- 
vidual evil  which  arises  will  be  amply  compensated 
in  some  other  way.  All  the  gifts  of  Providence 
must  tend  to  our  advantage  ;  they  must  tend  to 
good,  not  evil,  and  all  the  hardship  and  distress  that 
may  appear  to  arise  in  this  way  is  mainly  to  be 
counteracted  by  those  kindly  feelings  between  em- 
plo^^er  and  labourer  which  are  engendered  bv  socie- 
ties like  this.  (Mis  lordship  sat  down  amid  great 
cheering.) 

J.  K.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  then  rose  and  said  : — The 
toast  which  has  been  committed  to  mo  is,  "  Success 
to  the  Stewponey  Agricultural  Association  ;''  and  in 
giving  the  toast  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  the 
greatest  pleasure,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  shortly 
tell  you.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  last  year,  the 
number  of  members  was  1/6,  at  present  it  is  214  ; 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  38  during  an  interval  of 
one  year,  and  that  marked  by  extraordinary  depres- 
sion in  the  great  manufacturing  inteiests  of  the 
country  (hear  and  cheers).  It  must  also  be  recol- 
lected that  since  last  anniversary  meeting  the  sphere 
within  which  the  society  acts  has  been  extended  two 
miles.  Now  I  had — and  I  said  at  the  time  that  I 
bad — great  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  extending  its 
operations,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  now  that,  taught 
by  the  result,  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  your  decision 
was  right.  Experience,  indeed,  has  proved  that  it 
was  so,  because,  though  the  sphere  of  our  operations 
has  been  so  extended,  we  have  still  the  same  nume- 
rical force  on  a  given  quantity  of  surface.  We  still 
number  seventeen  and  a  fraction  of  members  to 
every  mile,  as  we  did  before  that  extension  was 
agreed  upon  (cheers).  I  am  also  happy  to  add  that 
our  exertions  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  great 
landowners.  For  example.  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  Mr. 
Charlton  Whitraore,  Mr.  Childe,  and  Mr.  J.  Cookes 
sujjport  us,  and  theirs  is  an  example  which  I  hope  to 
see  followed  by  many  others  (hear).  I  say  so,  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  these  gentlemen,  and  all 
others  williin  our  sphere,  cannot  possibly  mors  highly 
advance  the  best  interests  of  all  within  the  scope  of 
their  influence  (he.ir).  Our  meetings — I  appeal  to 
the  exam[)lt3  of  to-day — give  the  manufacturer  an  op- 
portunity of  exhibiting  his  ingenious  machines,  and 
also  of  showing  to  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the 
district  where  they  may  i)urchase  these  ;  thus  both 
of  the  great  interests  in  the  state  are  advanced,  and 
this  takes  place  without  either  giving  way  to  the 
other  (hear,  hear).  In  this  way  our  labours,  how- 
ever small  and  of  no  account,  may  be  usuful  to  the 
chemist  and  the  farmer,  as  showing  them  how  the 
great  experiments  which  they  conduct  may  ultimately 
tend  (loud  cheers).    Here  it  may  perhaps  not  be  im- 


proper for  me  to  remark,  that  tlie  sociuly  has  felt 
itself  indabted  to  the  publishers  and  auihors  of  an 
excellent  little  book,  "  The  Farmers'  Almanac,"  by 
]\Ir.  Cuthbert  Johnson  and  jMr.  Shaw  ;  and  as  ihe 
committee  provided  a  copy  to  each  member  of  the 
society  last  year,  so  they  also  have  resolved  to  pro- 
vide them  again,  tiiinking  that  the  supplying  of  ihem 
had  been  well  received  [cheers).  With  regard  to 
our  library,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  it  may 
do  much  good  ;  it  reinains  for  the  members  to  say 
whether  it  shall  ;  but  as  far  as  the  periodicals  are 
concerned,  I  beg  leave  now  to  say  to  you,  my  neigh- 
bours and  friends,  don't  stop  their  circulation  at 
your  own  houses.  If  you  are  not  disposed  to  read 
them  we  can't  force  you  ;  but  I  ask  you  to  do,  as 
every  member  of  a  book  club  does,  "  pass  them  on."' 
It  does  haj)pcn  that  among  you  there  are  some  who 
forget  this,  and  I  am  sure  the}'  and  all  of  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that  in  thusstopjjing  the  progress 
of  knowledge — neither  reading  yourself  nor  letting 
others  read — you  are  acting  the  part  of  a  man  who, 
sitting  at  this  table  or  any  of  your  hospitable  boards', 
should  Jiave  eight  bottles  of  wine  come  up  to  him 
successively  and  should  stop  them  all.  In  that  case 
ho  would  deprive  the  rest  of  the  company  of  con- 
siderable means  of  gratification,  and  at  the  same 
time  would  not  be  one  whit  the  more  gratified  him- 
self (cheers).  I  have  now,  with  sincere  p'easure, 
to  notice  one  feature  of  our  anniversary — the  be- 
stowal of  prizes  on  agricultural  labourers  — and  on 
that  head  shall  merely  observe  that  those  j)rizes  arc 
as  higiily  creditable  to  the  deserving  labourers  by 
whom  they  are  obtained  as  to  the  society  by  whom 
they  are  bestowed  (cheers).  But  our  institution  has 
not  stopped  at  the  bestowal  of  prizes  or  premiums  on 
deserving  labourers  for  those  things  enumerated  in 
our  programme,  we  have  cared  otherwise  for  them. 
Regarding  the  peasantry — the  honest,  independent 
peasantry  of  England — as  the  mainstay  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  sought  to  establish  a  club  in  tliis 
society,  at  least,  within  the  scope  of  its  operation, 
which  should  secure  to  the  poor  man  the  benefits  of 
those  combinations  which  are  usually  attached  only 
to  the  condition  of  the  rich  {h.ear,  and  cheers).  I  re- 
gret to  add  that  some  misunderstanding  seems  to 
have  prevailed  as  to  its  real  nature.  With  regard  to 
what  we  intended  in  this  association,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  some  misunderstanding  seems  to 
prevail,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  the  present  op- 
portunity of  expressing  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
(hear).  All  of  you  who  are  acquainted  in  the  least 
with  the  principles  of  life  assurance,  know  that 
these  proceed  on  progressive  tables  ;  as,  for  cx- 
a:nple,  that  the  man  of  thirty  years  of  age  to  be 
ensured  for  a  given  time  should  pay  proportionably 
less  than  the  man  of  forty  years.  A  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Becher  was  the  first  who  applied  this 
discovery  to  benefit-clubs,  and  it  was  in  his  honour 
that  we  named  our  club,  and  though  it  has  happened 
that  circumstances  have  interfered  to  prevent  the 
fullest  means  of  success  we  could  have  wished  ;  I 
am  glad  to  say  wecannotbe  said  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful (clieers)'.'  There  is  a  similar  club  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  in  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  there  are 
3,000  members  enrolled  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  borne 
out  in  saying  to  the  committee  of  this  association, 
who  have  gone  through  the  labour  of  ibiniing  the 
club,  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  their  despan-ing 
of  the  important  and  beneficial  results  to  wjjich  tln.'y 
looked  in  their  labour  (hear),  'i  he  last  year,  the 
first  of  its  existence,  has  been  one  of  unparalleled 
depression  in  the  commeicial  and  trading  depart- 
ments of  Great  Britain  :  still  we  have  had  fiftv-one 
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members  enrolled  in  our  club;  we  bavc  received  40/. 
in  donations,  and  \6L  IO3.  in  subscriptions  ;  and  1 
do  say  that  tliis  is  inucli  more  than  could  have  been 
expected.  This  is,  I  say  it  again,  mucb  more  than 
could  Lave  been  expected  ;  and  in  asking  each  and 
all  of  you  to  support  this  association,  1  say  so  on 
the  broad  ground  that  it  deserves  such  support  on  its 
own  merits  ;  and  on  these  I  am  contented  to  let  its 
claims  to  your  support  entirely  depend  (yreat 
cheerbiff). 

The  Noble  CnAinjiAN  then  proceeded  to  read  the 
award  of  the  Judges  in  regard  to  the  premiums, 
which  we  detail  at  tlie  conclusion  of  this  paragraph. 
And  first  as  to  the  prize  tor  turnips,  his  Lordship 
said  that  it  was  right  in  him  to  mention  that  t])e 
Judges,  speaking  of  this  prize,  had  particularly  eu- 
logised Mr.  Davics,  (the  landlord^,  asgaining  the 
prize  from  the  produce  of  a  "  weak  poor  soil."  [A  good 
deal  of  merriment  was  caused  by  the  houhommie  of 
bis  Lordship  in  giving  in  brief  the  sentiments  of 
the  Judges  in  regard  to  the  subsoil  ploughing.  It 
seems  that  the  Judges  were  not  satisfied  with  it, 
yet  they  did  not  say  why,  and  they  recommended 
the  candidates  to  "try  again,"  resting  contented  in 
the  meantime  with  the  abiding  influence  of  "  brother- 
ly love."  Now  we  have  seen  something  of  this  sort 
of  fun  in  our  day,  and  we  say  fearlessly  that  the 
subsoil  ploughing  was  at  least  equal  to  any  specimen 
of  the  more  superficial — but  the  Judges  are  men 
whose  dicta  is  not  to  be  disputed,  and  we  are  quite 
content  that  our  iriends  of  the  double  trench  should 
try  again.  Mr.  Davies,  the  worthy  host  of  the  Stew- 
poney,  the  successful  turnip  shower  made  a  very 
modest  and  pleasing  reply  to  the  toast  of  bis 
health.] 

The  Chaikman  proceeded  to  the  other  classes  of 
prizes,  audit  may  be  said  of  him  in  these  things  as 
It  was  said  of  somebody  else,  we  forget  who,  "  nil 
teligit  sed  non  ornavit."  One  feature  in  this  part 
of  the  business  of  the  evening  deserves  record. 
Two  old  men,  peasants,  competed  for  the  longest 
period  of  membership  in  a  benefit  club,  both  are 
members  of  the  Hartlebury  benefit  club,  and  both 
had  been  55  years  in  it,  but  the  successful  candidate 
had  deen  one  month  longer  a  member  than  the  other! 
[Such  instances  show  the  great  want  of  equity  of  the 
competitive  condition  of  things.]  The  facts  weie 
testified  in  this  case  by  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Baker,  incum- 
bent of  the  parish,  who  was  kind  enough  to  attend 
and  vouch  them,  and  also  to  speak  in  behalf  of  botli 
the  old  and  aged  men.  The  several  candidates  in 
the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  were  here  intro- 
duced and  paid  their  several  premiums.  There 
were  some  eight  or  ten  men  among  them  from  35  to 
'65  years  of  age,  and  two  women.  There  was  a  na- 
tural desire  evinced  to  say  something  on  the  receipt 
by  each  of  his  prize,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that, 
as  usual,  the  most  natural,  and  in  every  wjy  the 
best  and  most  becoming  expression  of  ibis  sort  came 
from  the  two  candidates  of  the  softer  sex,  at  which, 
too,  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  prize-receiving  males 
and  all  then  "  present  there"  rejoiwed  obstreper- 
ously. 

The  general  award  of  the  Judges  was  also  read  as 
follows : — 

PREMIUMS. 
Ten  sovereigns  for  the  best  crop  of  Swede  turnips 
not  less  than  ten  acres,  to  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  the 
Stewponey  Inn. 

Five  sovereigns  for  the  second-best  crop  of  Swede 
turnip?,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  to  Mr.  Wm.  Perry,  of 
Penn. 

Ten  sovereigns  for  tlie  most  satisfactory  experiments 
on  subsoil  and  trench  ploughing,  and  double  trenching 


witii  spade.  Two  candidates,  but  not  sufficient  merit 
lor  a  prize. 

Five  sovereigns  for  the  bast  esiay  on  manures,  to  bo 
founded  en  experience  or  observation  alone,  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Banton,  of  Seisdon, 

J'he  premiums  for  labourers,  household  setvanis,  and 
servants  in  husbandry,  were  tlien  read. 

EXTRAS. 

Five  sovereigns  (given  by  W.  B.  Collis,  Esq.,  of 
Stourbridge),  for  the  best  pen  of  ten  yearling  ewes,  to 
Blr.  John  \Vilson,  nf  Aston. 

'I'hree  sovereigns  for  the  best  yearling  Leicester  or 
lons-woolled  ram,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aston. 

Three  sovereigns  for  the  best  Southdown  or  grey- 
faced  ram, to  Mr.  Wm.  Perry,  of  Penn. 

Two  sovereigns  for  the  best  boar,  to  Mr.  Foster, 
Word^ley. 

Two  sovereigns  for  t!ie  best  breeding  sow,  to  Mr. 
Foiter,  Wordsiey. 

PRIZES  FOR  PUBLIC  COMPETITION. 

Twenty  sovereigns  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
useful  application  of  steam  to  agricultural  purposes, 
with  reference  to  thu  following  qualifications :  — 1st. 
Least  cost  and  greatest  econumy  in  fuel.  2nd.  Prac- 
lical  utdity  ami  greatest  variety  of  application.  3rd, 
Portability  and  simplicity  of  raan.igement.  4th.  Safely 
from  fire  or  other  accidents,  and  saving  of  labour.  No 
candidate. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Five  sovereigns  for  the  rao5t  useful,  new,  or  improved 
agricultural  implement,  to  Edward  Pratt,  of  Wanner- 
ton, for  liquid  manure  cart. 

Three  sovereigns  to  tho  owner  of  the  best  plough  for 
general  purposes,  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aslon. 

Two  sovereigns  to  the  owner  of  the  second-best 
plough,  to  Mr.  John  Nock,  of  Kiaver. 

Five  sovereigns  for  the  largest  exhibition  of  the  most 
u?eful  agricultural  implements,  to  Mr.  Edward  Pratt. 

ROOTS. 

Three  sovereigns  for  the  best  exhibiiion  of  turnipi:, 
carrots,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  maugel-wurzel,  to 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Foley,  E?q. 

SEEDS. 
Two  sovereigns  for  the  best  exhibition  of  agricultural 
seeds,  to  Mr.  John  Perry,  of  Stourbridge. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  ''  The  health  of  the 
Judges,  Messrs.  William  Stokes,  John  Oiley,  George 
Halkett,  and  Robert  Lucas."  His  lordship  added 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  indefatigable  or 
more  zealous  tlian  the  conduct  of  those  gentlemen, 
and  he  would  add,  that  nothing  was  of  greater  iui- 
portance  ;  because,  upon  the  confidence  reposed  in 
their  decisions,  rested  entirely  the  prosperity  of  that 
important  portion  of  the  business  of,the  association, 
which  regarded  the  showing  of  stock  {Cheers.)  And 
be  only  hoped  that  the  subsoil  competitors,  whose 
efforts  it  appeared  had  fallen  short  of  the  Judges'  ap- 
proval, would  drink  the  health  as  warmly  as  lie  was 
sure  it  would  be  done  in  a  general  way.  ("Great 
cheering,  and  a  voice  from  the  distance"  to  be  sure 
we  will. "J 

I\Ir.  Oti.ey  returned  thanks  very  neatly,  remark- 
ing that  if  the  decision  of  Jiimselfand  colleagues 
gave  satisfaction,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded 
{Cheers).  JMr.  Oiley  then  proposed  "  The  healths 
of  the  successful  candidates,"  which  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  the  Stewponey,  who  candidly 
avowed,  that  though  he  had  often  heard  others  say 
that  they  did  not  care  whether  they  gained  a  prize 
or  not,  he  himself  was  very  proud  indeed  of  gaining 
the  prize  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  {Hear). 

The  Chair.aian  then  proposed  "The  healths  of 
Messrs.  Joseph  King  and  Jeremiah  Mathews,"  the 
Judges  of  the  *'  Essays  upoa  Manure."  There  were 
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four  papers  sent  in  for  competition,  the  first  of 
\vl)icl),  marked  A,  was  an  essay  on  vegetable  pliy- 
siology,  containing  a  great  deal  of  useful  informii- 
tion,  arranged  witli  p^reat  neatness,  but  being  con- 
fessedly tbe  result  of  reading  only,  and  not  of  expe- 
rience, could  not  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
society  be  received.  The  essays  marked  D  and  E 
were  also  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  priz:?  es^ay 
marked  C  was  entirely  admirable  so  far  as  it  went  ; 
but  it  only  regarded  wheat,  and  therefore  the  Judges 
had  thouglit  proper  to  accompany  their  award  wnii 
tbe  wish  that  the  author,  whoever  be  was,  would 
not  confine  himself  to  that  grain,  but  include  in  his 
next  essay  tbe  other  species  of  farming  produce. 
(Drank  willi  tbe  lionours  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Mathews,  one  of  the  Judges  returned  thanks. 
He  was  fla'tered  by  being  permitted  to  be  useful  in 
any  way  to  the  society,  and  as  to  tije  essay  on  vege- 
table physiology,  he  would  say  that  no  member  of 
the  society  could  be  permitted  to  read  it  without  de- 
riving benefit  tbeiefrom.  He  would  also  say, 
that  all  the  other  jiapcrs  were  characterised  by  great 
common  sense,  and  a  considerable  depth  of  observa- 
tion (Cheers.)  With  regard  to  Mr.  Danton's  essay, 
it  bad  all  tbe  merits  attributed  to  it  by  his  lordship, 
and  would  at  all  times  amply  repay  perusal.  Mr. 
Mathews  sat  down  by  proposing  the  health  of  ]Mr. 
U.inton,  whicli  was  drunk  with  the  honours  and  great 
cheering. 

Mr.  liANTON  replied  to  the  compliment  in  energetic 
terms.  As  to  bis  essay,  it  was  a  real  practical  de- 
tail of  bis  own  experience.  He  had  seen  the  wheat, 
its  subject,  planted,  he  had  witnessed  its  growth,  he 
had  se3n  it  reaped,  he  had  seen  it  stacked  and 
thrashed  (Cheers.)  He  proposed  the  healths  of  the 
Judges  of  sheep,  Messrs.  Foster  and  Wdson. 

Mr.  WiLsox  returned  thanks,  jegretting  that  in 
his  department  there  had  not  been  greater  competi- 
tion. He  also  announced  his  intention  of  giving  u 
prize  of  five  sovereigns  to  lie  competed  for  next  year 
by  tbe  best  pen  of  sis  wether  shear  bogs,  Mr.  Wil- 
son remarked  that  he  was  himself  a  breeder  of  long- 
wooled  sheep,  but  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no 
delicacv  in  bis  pro|)osing  this  prize  on  that  account 
{cheers);  and  he  sat  down  after  proposing  "  i  he 
healths  of  the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements," 
which  was  drunk  with  the  lionours,  and  for  which 
Mr.  John  Nock  returned  thanks. 

Hugh  Caimvcell,  Esq.,  proposed  the  next  toast  as 
follows: — 1  give  the  health  of  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful person  engaged  in  agriculture  {Hear).  It  is  he 
who  at  last  does  all  tbe  work  ;  and  though  be  be  not 
the  best  paid,  tlie  meeting  at  all  events  shews  that 
lie  is  highly*  esteemed.  1  give  you  "The 
health  of  the  agricultural  labourer  of  England". 
(Drank  with  all  the  honouns    and  great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Ranso.me  (^agricultural  implement  niaket 
from  Ipswich^  replied  to  this  toast  in  a  very  feel'ng 
and  eloquent  address,  remarking  that  whatever  dif- 
ficulty he  might  have  felt  in  addressing  an  assem- 
blage ofstrangers,  was  entirely  obviated  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  toast,  seeing  that  it  permitted  of  his 
making  a  few  observations  on  its  iinpoit  (Cheers.) 
He  felt  this  to  be  a  privilege  when  he  recollected 
the  manner  in  which  the  peasant  of  England  had  re- 
sisted, in  the  midst  of  strong  temptations  and  great 
privations,  the  inducements  held  out  to  him  by  many 
to  whom  he  was  accu'^tomed  to  look  as  something 
superior  {Cheers)  When  he  reflected  on  what  had 
recently  occurred  in  this  country,  and  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  labourer  during  that  trying  crisis,  ho  was 
bound  to  say  that  no  farmer — no  English  farmer — 
could  do  less  than  feel  that  be  lay  under  heavy  ob- 


ligations to  the  patient  and  long  enduring  labourer 
(Cheers.)  He  was  glad  to  see  that  this  sentiment 
was  acted  upon,  and  it  was  not  the  le.ist  plc'ising 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  such  societies  that  the 
capabilities  and  good  qualities  of  the  labourer  were 
tlioughtfully  recogriised  and  rewarded  {Cheers.) 
In  tlie  same  spirit  he  legarded  the  influence  such 
societies  viere  calculated  to  have  upon  the  relations 
of  landowner  and  tenant,  so  that  in  the  three  great 
departments  of  labourer,  occupier,  and  proprieter, 
they  might  be  said  to  effect  a  junction  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  spoken  of  in  reference  to  a  thrre- 
lold  knit  cord,  which,  it  was  said,  should  never  be 
broken  (Clieers.J  He  especially  approved  of  what 
had  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Foley  as  to  teachii:g 
tbe  labourer  tbe  true  heart  of  independence  by 
showing  him  how  be  might  rely  upon  himself  for 
succour  in  the  day  of  adversity  and  the  weakness  of 
old  age  (Cheers).  And  surely  there  could  be  no 
higher  object  lor  any  asseciation  of  human  beings, 
seeing  that  in  proponion  ^s  the  society  did  this,  so 
would  it  render  the  agricultural  hibourer — the  mass 
of  their  countrymen  —  a  better  husband,  a  better 
father,  abetter  servant,  and  in  every  way  a  better 
member  of  society  (CJicers).  True  charily  consisted 
in  thai — not  in  promiscuous  bestowal  of  gifts,  but  in 
teaching  its  objects  to  rely  upon  themselves,  and  not 
resting  there,  but  in  showing  them  where  and  how 
that  reliance  might  safely  be  reposed  (Cheers). 
Connected  with  the  subject,  there  was  one  point  to 
which  ho  would  refer,  the  subject  of  general  educa- 
tion—  [hear,  hear) — and  regarding  it  he  knew  that 
great  prejudice  existed.  Hd  meant  not  by  education 
any  species  of  knowledge  that  did  not  tench  man  to 
estimate  more  truly  his  real  position  in  society  as 
regarded  tbe  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  fellow,  to 
iiimself,  and  tbe  Creator  (Hear).  Mr.  Ransonie 
concluded  by  proposing  "  Success  to  tbe  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,"  which  \\  as  drunk  with  the 
honours,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gatacrc. 

ISIr.  Foley  then  rose  and  said — 1  beg  leave,  in 
obtruding  myself  for  the  second  time,  to  say  that  I 
value  the  premium  bestowed  upon  me,  although  of 
small  amount,  very  highly.  Our  noble  Chairman 
Jias  said  that  though  I  am  the  originator  of  this 
society,  it  is  the  first  prize  I  hi'.ve  gained  ;  but  that 
will  not  seem  wonderful  to  you,  when  1  tell  you  that 
it  is  the  first  for  which  I  have  competed  (  Cheers). 
It  so  happens  that  I  had  some  land  lying  idle,  and 
having  read  the  agricultural  periodicals  in  our 
library,  1  was  set  on  to  try  if  I  could  not  follow  out 
their  instruction  by  bringing  it  into  at  least  some 
better  state  than  its  former  coiidilion.  To  that  end 
I  dug  some  holes,  not  very  scientifically,  some  six 
feet  in  length,  and  came  in  digging  to  what  is  vul- 
garly called  "a  pan,''  that  is  a  condition  of  the  soil 
which  neither  allows  air  to  enter  nor  water  to  escajie. 
I  then  employed  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  la- 
bourers in  double  trenching  it,  and  with  a  jiortion 
of  its  produce  I  have  gained  the  prize  awarded.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  tbe  land  that  produced  the  roots 
exhibited  b3'  n^e  to-day  is  capable  of  producing  other 
kinds  of  produce,  and  therefore  I  am  justified  in  .ray- 
ing that  if  all  bad  and  indifferent  land  were  simi- 
larly treated,  we  should  never  hear  of  want  of  em- 
ployment for  the  agricultural  labourer,  notwith- 
standing the  utmost  progress  of  machinery  (Great 
cheers).  Mr.  Foley  concluded  by  saying  that  he 
would  make  his  prize  of  3/.,  .")L,  to  be  given  next 
year  for  the  best  South-down  rain  (Cheers). 

The  CiiAiitJiAN  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  must 
obtrude,  as  Mr.  Foley  called  it,  that  gentleman  a 
third  time  to  the  company,  la  proposing  liig  health, 
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both  as  the  fQiinder  of  tlie  society  and  an  oslimable 
landlord  {Drank  with  great  applauae). 

JMr.  Foley,  after  expressing  Jiis  repugnance  to 
merely  personal  toasts,  declared  that  nothing  gavo 
him  more  gratification  than  the  success  of  the 
society ;  and  he  hoped  that  those  who  wished  well 
to  it  would  take  the  map  of  its  sphere  of  ojjerations 
and  look  over  it,  and  thon  they  would  see  who  came 
within  that  scope,  and  who  did  not.  He  knew  that 
many  did  not  join  because  they  thought  they  were 
beyond  its  limits  when  they  actually  were  not. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  "  Prosperity  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  His  Lordship  said — ^V^e 
are  met  to  celebrate  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and 
when  we  add  to  that  the  cause  of  commerce,  as  these 
two  make  up  the  whole  country,  we  are  in  fact 
drinking  prosperity  to  every  individual  in  Great 
Britain.  1  should  indeed  regret  to  find  that  any 
real  difference  separated  those  two  great  interests, 
which  are  in  their  nature  entirely  bound  up  toge- 
ther. The  seeming  difference  between  them,  of 
which  we  have  often  beard,  appears  to  me  to  resem- 
ble the  fancied  antagonism  between  machinery  and 
manual  labour,  to  which  I  formerly  alluded.  It  is 
as  certain  as  the  sun  that  these  two  great  supports  of 
this  country  must  either  destroy  or  support  each 
other  (  Drank  uith  Iwnours  and  cheers). 

Mr.  Foster  returned  thank?,  both  as  a  retired 
farmer  and  as  a  manufacturer.  As  the  latter  he  was 
positive  that  mtmufactures  could  jiot  prosper  when 
agriculture  was  depressed  (Hear).  If  the  one  fell 
to  the  ground,  the  otlier  would  ;  and  if  the  one  pros- 
pored,  the  oilier  would.  He  would  like  to  see  both 
prospering,  and  was  certain  they  could  not  without 
mutually  reciprocating  the  advantages  of  each 
(Clieers). 

Mr.  Foley  proposed  the  health  of  Earl  Stamford, 
as  an  excellent  nobleman  as  ever  breathed,  and  a 
true  specimen  of  the  One  old  English  gentleman 
(Drank  with  great  applause). 

Mr.  LiNDON  proposed  the  iiealth  of  Mr.  Ransome, 
of  Ipswich. 

Mr.  Ransome  returned  thanks.  It  had  been 
justly  remarked  that  he  came  among  agniculturists 
seeking  profit,  but  he  would  add,  that  the  pleasure 
of  carrying  out  bis  pursuits  was  very  much  en- 
hanced by  coming  in  contact  with  those  to  whom 
they  led.  His  business  led  him  into  the  company 
of  scientific  men,  and  not  only  of  scientific,  but 
practical  men,  from  whose  suggestions  and  hints  it 
was  that  all  improvements  flowed  (Hear).  He  had 
been  well  pleased  to  hear  the  noble  Lord's  opinion 
of  the  question  raised  as  to  ilie  employment  of  ma- 
chinery in  rural  affairs,  and  it  was  perliaps  needless 
to  add,  that  he  entirely  coincided  in  that  opinion. 
In  fact,  what  was  the  object  of  the  agriculturist"! 
It  was  to  get  the  larsest  amount  of  produce  at  the 
smallest  amount  of  cost  (//«()■,  hear,  hear).  Could 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery led  to  that  result?  And  if  it  did,  could  it 
be  a  question  with  agriculturists  whether  they  ought 
to  employ  the  means  to  so  desirable  an  end  ?  It 
was  their  duty  as  men  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity to  do  so.  It  was  their  duty  as  regarded  them- 
selves— as  regarded  their  country,  and  as  respected 
posterity,  to  take  every  means  of  increasing  the 
growth  of  that  grain,  which  he  was  happy  to  say 
was  yet  the  general  food  of  the  peasantry  of  Eng- 
land (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers).     He  would  mention  a 


fact,  a  cheering  fact,  in  looking  at  the  question  of 
machinery,  throughout  England  wherever  he  had 
been  he  had  always  found  tiiat  the  farmer  who  em- 
ployed the  greatest  amount  of  machine  power  in  liis 
ijusiness,  also  invariably  employed  the  largest  num- 
ber of  labourers  (Hear,  hear,  and  clieers).  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  regarding  machinery  and  all 
its  improvements  as  gifts  of  Providence,  aad  he  also 
agreed  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  declared 
that  agriculture  and  commerce  were  knit  together. 
It  had  been  so  ordered  by  Providence  that  one  order 
of  people  could  not  be  in  difliculties  without  the 
other  feeling  distress,  and  he  also  believed  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  one  brought  success  to  the  other 
(Cheers) I  After  some  humourous  remarks,  Mr. 
Ransome  concluded  by  saying — You,  gentlemen, 
live  in  a  place  where  steam  engines  are  very  plen- 
tiful, but  it  is  not  so  where  I  live  ;  and  having  some 
years  ago  a  mind  to  try  the  application  of  steara 
power  to  agricultural  purposes,  I,  as  they  say  in  the 
Times  or  Morning  Clironicle,  put  out  a  feeler,  but  I 
got  little  encouragement.  "  What,"  said  the 
fanners,  "  would  you  destroy  a  class  of  the  farmers* 
best  customers — the  horses  V  Now  this  notion  of 
declining  the  aid  of  sieam  for  fear  of  losing  the 
custom  of  the  horses,  put  him  in  mind  of  the  story 
told  of  a  publican  who  retired  from  the  main  road 
into  an  out-of-the-way  by-place.  When  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  left  the  world  to  bury  himself 
there,  he  said  that  he  had  left  the  bustle  of  the  road, 
and  taken  to  a  quieter  place,  that  he  might  have 
plenty  of  leisure  to  attend  to  his  two  best  customers 
—  his  wife  and  Inm^eKl  (Laughter).  Mr.  Ransome 
sat  down  amid  great  cheering. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  Mr.  Holyoake  and 
tlie  Albrighton  Fox-hounds,"  and  in  his  absence 
v/oald  call  upon  Mr.  Grazebrook  to  acknowledge  the 
toast,  as  well  as  reply  to  Mi.Ransome, knowing  as  he 
(his  Lordship)  did  that  Mr.Grazebrook  had  peculiar 
notions  of  machinery. 

Mr.  Grazerdook  returned  thanks;  and  first  as  to 
replying  to  IMr.  Ransome,  he  would  say  that  he  had 
heard  him  last  year;  he  did  not  agree  with  him  then 
— he  was  not  convinced  now.  As  to  steam,  it 
seemed  done  at  Stewponey,  however  it  might  get  on 
elsewhere,  if  they  might  judge  from  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  competitors  for  the  premium  offered.  He 
would  wish  to  see  more  like  Mr.  Foley  employing 
spade  husbandry,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  far 
better  than  steam.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seeing 
so  many  present  whom  he  met  in  the  field  ;  and  he 
would  beg  of  the  farmers  to  let  the  foxes  live  till  the 
hunting  season  came,  as  they  would  kill  them  for 
them,  as  their  work  in  the  last  fortnight  had  shown. 
He  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  this,  and  put  up 
with  some  small  damage,  which  Mr.  Reynard,  or, 
as  the  farmers  thereabouts  called  him,  "  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds," sometimes  did  to  their  poultry  (A  laugh). 
He  was  happy  to  say  the  pack  was  in  capital  order, 
thehorses  were  sound,  and  the  earths  would  be  well 
stopped  ('C/fcers).  He  was  himself  a  manufacturer, 
and  if  he  was  not  he  could  not  be  a  fox-hunter. 
The  corn-bin  was  not  so  full  perhaps  as  it  bad  been, 
or  as  he  could  wish  it ;  but  he  would  be  content, 
and  it  was  his  wish  (o  spend  his  days  in  the  country. 
He  never  wished  to  go  farther  than  his  hack  could 
carry  him,  or  his  hunter  bring  him  back  (Cheers). 

Nine  o'clock  had  now  arrived,  at  which  time  the 
noble  Lord  left  the  chair,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  separated. 
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PENRITH    AGRICULTURAL    SO- 
CIETY'S EXHIBITION. 

The  amnial  exhibition  of  stock,  &c.,  of  the 
Penrith  branch  of  the  East  Cumberland  Agricnl- 
tiiral  Association,  took  place  in  a  field  near  the 
Sandgate,  Penrith. 

The  Dinner 
took  place  at  the  George  Inn,  and  a  very  excellent 
one  indeed  was  provided  by  Mr.  Watson.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  T.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkoswald  ;  and  the  vice-chair  was  ably  filled  by 
E.  W.  llasell,  Esq.,  of  Dalemain.  About  ninety 
gentlemen  sac  down  to  dinner,  amongst  whom  we 
noticed  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Greystoke  Castle  ; 
Colonel  Lowther,  M.P.,  of  Lowther  ;  W.  Crack- 
enthorpe,  Esq.,  of  Newbiggen  Hall  ;  Joseph  Sal- 
Jceld,  Esq.,  of  Penrith  ;  J.Crosby,Esq.,  ofKirkby- 
thore  ;  G.  H.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Burgh ;  W,  E, 
James,  Esq.,  of  Barrock  Lodge;  Charles  Feather- 
stonhaugh, Esq.,  Kirkoswald,  and  many  of  the 
most  respectable  yeomanry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toast  having  been 
drunk, 

Mr.  Hasell  proposed  the  Members  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Cumberland. 

Mr.  W.  E.  James  returned  thanks  on  behalf 
of  his  father. 

Colonel  Lowther  returned  thanks  for  the 
very  handsome  manner  in  which  the  healths  of 
theMembersfor  Westmoreland  had  been  proposed, 
and  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  toast  had  been 
received.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  must  say  he 
had  always  been  willing,  and  indeed,  most  anxious 
to  give  every  aid  in  his  power  to  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  With  one  exception,  he  had  attended 
every  meeting  of  the  Penrith  Agricultural  Society, 
and  that  exception  was  last  year,  when  he  was 
attending  Lis  parliamentary  duties.  With  respect 
to  the  society  to  which  Mr.  Howard  had  alluded, 
as  having  been  established  in  Westmoreland,  it  had 
only  been  in  existence  one  year;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  found  most  beneficial  in  its  ope- 
ration. Every  one  now  felt  the  advantage  which 
agriculturists  derived  from  meeting  each  other, 
and  seeing  what  others  were  doing,  instead  of  sit- 
ting at  home  with  their  hands  crossed,  under  the 
comfortable  impression  that  they  knew  every 
thing.  It  was  by  such  meetings  that  knowledge 
was  promoted  ;  and  he  trusted  that  improvements 
would  soon  be  manifested  in  the  farmers  in  West- 
moreland, as  they  had  already  been  in  Cumberland. 

The  Vice-Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the 
Loi-d  of  the  Manor  of  Inglewood,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  to  whom  they  were  all  so  much  in- 
debted for  bis  patronage.  —  Drunk  with  three 
times  three. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  now  arrived  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  when 
it  became  his  pleasing  duty  to  propose  "  Success 
to  the  Penrith  Agricultural  Society."  In  propo- 
sing this  toast  he  could  not  but  congratulate  those 
around  him  on  the  great  impi-ovement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  breeds  of  animals  within  the 
last  few  years.  Strangers  might  possibly  be  sur- 
prised that  more  animals  had  not  been  shown  that 
day;  but  the  deficiency  in  number  was  easily  ac- 
counted for,  when  they  considered  how  numerous 
were  the  societies  of  a  similar  description  which 
might  now  be  said  to  cover  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  and  to  which  so  many  members  of  that 


society  were  contributors.  He  was  himself  but  a 
young  agriculturist,  and  therefore  it  would  ill  be- 
come him  to  pretend  to  give  information  to  those 
around  him,  who  were  so  much  better  qualified  to 
be  his  teachers  ;  nor  would  he  dilate  on  the  excel- 
lences of  the  stock  they  had  that  day  seen  exhibited, 
as  the  secretary  was  about  to  read  the  awards  of  the 
judges,  from  which  they  would  be  best  enabled  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  exhibition  ; 
he  could  not,  however,  sit  down  without  again 
congratulating  the  meeting  on  the  advantages 
which  the  society  had  conferred  upon  the  district 
by  the  introduction  of  such  excellent  stock.  The 
toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three,  and  long 
continued  applause. 
The  secretary  then  read  the  awards,  as  follows  ; 

CLASS  II.-CATTLE. 

6.  Best  short-horned  bull,  being  an  improved 
stock-getter,  engaged  to  serve  cows  within  the  limits 
of  this  society,  during  the  succeeding  twelve  months, 
at  10s.  each — Eight  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Boustead, 
Hackthorpe. 

7.  Second  best  ditto — Four  pounds;  to  Mr.  Bell, 
Inglewood  House. 

8.  Best  short-horned  bull,  above  one,  and  under 
two  years  old,  10s.  to  be  kept  as  in  premium  6 — 
Four  pounds;  Mr.  Unthauk,  Netherscales. 

9.  Second  best  ditto.  Two  pounds — No  com- 
petition. 

10.  Best  short-horned  cow  or  heifer,  in  calf  or  in 
milk* — Four  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Watkin,  Plumpton, 
*  The  cow  must  have  produced  a  calf  within  nine 

mouths  of  the  sliow. 

11.  Best  two-year-old  short-horned  heifer — Three 
pounds;  to  Mr.  Benn,  Lowther.  (Mr.  Watkin, 
highly  commended.) 

12.  Best  one-year-old  heifer,  of  any  particular 
breed — Two  pounds;  to  Mr.  Watkin.  (Mr.  Saun- 
der's  heifer  highly  commended). 

CLASS  III.— HOUSES. 

13.  Best  brood  mare  for  general  purposes  of  agri- 
culture— Three  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  Blen- 
cairn.    ("Mr.  Unthank's  highly  commended.) 

14.  Best  coaching  brood  mare  ;  to  Mr.  Foster. 

15.  Best  two-year-old  coaching  gelding — One 
pound   ten  shillings;  to  Mr.  Mcorhouse,   Newton 

16.  Best  two-years-old  coaching  filly — One  pound 
ten  shillings  ;  to  Mr.  Unthank. 

17.  Best  one-year-old  coaching  gelding — One 
pound  ;  to  Mr.  Brunskill,  Sewborrens. 

18.  Best  one-year-old  coaching  filly — Onepound  ; 
Mr.  Fair,  deserving. 

19.  Best  two-year-old  carting  gelding  or  filly — 
One  pound  ten  shillings  ;  to  Mr.  Kitchen,  Plumpton. 

20.  Best  one-year-old  carting  gelding  or  filly — 
One  pound;  to  Mr.  W.  Bowstead,  Hackthorpe. 

II.  HOWARD,  ESQ.'S  PREMIUM. 

21.  H.  Howard, Tisq.,  of  Gieystoke  Castle,  offers 
for  the  best  three-years-old  gelding  or  filly,  by  a 
thorough-bred  horse — Four  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Moor- 
house. — (This  class  very  highly  commended.) 

CLASS  IV.— SHEEP. 

22.  Best  Leicester  ram,  being  an  approved  stock- 
getter,  engaged  to  be  kept  during  the  succeeding 
season  within  the  limits  of  the  society — Four  pounds  ; 
to  Mr.  Saunders. 

23.  Second-best  Leicester  ram,  do.,  do. — Two 
pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Barrett. 

24.  Best  pw  of  five  Leicester  ewes,  which  have 
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reared   lambs   tbe  same  season — Two   pounds ;   to 
Mr.  VVatkin. 

25.  Best  pen  of  five  Leicester  gimmer  shearlings 
— Two  pounds;  to  II.  A.  Agjionby,  Esq. 

26.  Best  black-laced  lam,  being  an  approved 
stock-getter,  as  in  premium  22— Two  pounds;  to 
Mr.  Spedding. 

27.  Second-best  black-faced  ram,  as  in  premium 
22 — One  pound  ;  to  Jlr.  Paitinson,  Rernvick. 

28.  Best  berdwick  ram,  as  in  premium  22 — Two 
pounds;  to  Mr.  Bowman,  Askhara. 

29.  Second-best,  lierdwick  ram,  ns  in  premium  22 — 
One  pound  ;  to  Mr.  Bowerbink,  Berrier. 

30.  Best  pen  of  ten  black-faced  ewes,  having 
reared  lambs  this  season  upon  the  bills  or  heath, 
selected  from  one  stock,  bred  in  the  district,  and 
brought  down  from  the  hills  or  mountains  where 
bred,  not  having  been  previously  grazed  on  good 
land — Two  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Abbot. 

31.  Best  pen  of  five  black-faced  gimmer  shear- 
lings, bred  as  in  premium  30 — Two  pounds ;  to 
Mr.  Abbot. 

32.  Best  pen  of  ten  herdwick  ewes,  bred  as  in 
premium  30 — Two  pounds;  to  Mr.  Ellwood, 
Thorpe. 

o3.  Best  pen  of  five  herdwick  gimmer  shearlings, 
bred  as  in  premium  30 — Two  pounds ;  to  Mr, 
Bowerbaiik,  Lawside. 

CLASS  V.-PIGS. 

34.  Best  boar  of  the  most  approved  breed,  under 
three  years  old,  being  an  approved  stock  getter,  en- 
gaged to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  society 
during  (he  succeeding  season,  for  the  use  of  the 
same,  at  5s.  each  —Three  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Benn, 
Lowther. 

35.  Best  breeding  sow,  which  has  had  pigs  witliin 
four  months,  or  in  i)ig,  of  the  uiost  approved  breed 
— Two  pounds;  to  iVlr.  Watkin. 

o6.  Second-best  breeding  sow,  as  in  premium  '65 
— One  pound  ;  to  Mr.  Fair. 

'37.  i"or  the  cottager's,  labourer's,  or  artizan's  best 
fat  pig  under  eighteen  months  old — Ten  shillings- 
No  competition. 

CLASS  VL— REWARDS. 
These  prizes  were  awarded  to  labourer?. 

CLASS    VIL— HUSBANDRY   IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,  AND  ROOTS. 

Mr,  AVatson,  paring  plough,  7s.  6d.  Mr.  Nich, 
Pyning,  common  plough,  10s.,  very  deserving.  Mr. 
W.  Boustead,  seed  oats,  a  very  deserving  sample, 
lOs.  Mr.  J.  Benn,  hybrid  turnips,  5s.  Mr.  J. 
Benn,  mangel  wurzel,  5s.  W.  H.  Parkin,  Es(]., 
showed  good  specimens  of  yellow  bullock,  lettuce 
top  Swedes,  mangel  wurzel,  and  potatoes,  to  which 
was  awarded  IDs. 

SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Bull  calf,  calved  since  last  September  show,  age 
to  be  considered,  lOs.  ;  to  Mr.  Parker. 

Heifer  calf,  calved  since  January  1st,  1842,  age  to 
be  considered,  lOs.;   to  Mr.  VVatkin. 

Heifer  calf,  calved  sincelast  September  show,  age 
to  be  considered,  10s. ;  to  Mr.  Watkin, 

Two-years-old  bullock,  lOs.,  deserving;  to  Mr. 
Preston. 

Year-old  bullock,  lOs. ;  to  Mr.  Copley. 

Lot  of  six  three-year-old  bullocks,  lOs. ;  to  Mr. 
Fair. 

Lot  of  six  two-year-old  bullocks,  useful  grazing 
cattlo;  10s.  J  to  Mr.  Fair. 


Pair  of  heifer  calves,  age  to  be  considered,  lOs.; 
to  Mr.  Watkin.  Mr.  Jienn  highly  commended. 
Here  the  judges  had  a  difficulty  in  deciding. 

A  bull  of  any  age  ;  Mr.  Benn.     A  very  good  bull. 

Best  cow,  20s. ;  to  Mr.  Benn. 

Best  bull ;  to  Mr.  Wm,  Boustead. 

HORSES. 

Three-years-old  colt,  IDs.,  by  a  blood  horse;  to 
Mr.  Rloorhouse. 

Foal,  age  to  be  considered, by  a  blood  horse,  lOs, ; 
Mr.  Howe,  Kettleside. 

Foal,  age  to  be  considered,  os. ;  to  Mr.  Barrett. 

Pair  of  horses,  suitable  for  agriculture,  lOs. ;  Mr. 
Bell,  Winder  Hall. 

Draught  mare,  lOs.  ;  to  Mr.  Bell. 

Hackney  pony,  lOs.;  to  Mr.  Ramsay. 

Draught  horses,  10s.;  to  Mr.  Benn. 

Tliree-years-old  coaching  horse,  not  by  a  thorough- 
bred horse,  lOs. ;  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Tirapron. 

Four  years-old  ditto,  lOs. ;  to  JMr.  Wilson— 
highly  commended. 

CATTERLEN  STAKES. 
Sweepstakes  of  5s.  each,  with   two  sovereigns 
added  by  Mr,  David  Bird,  for  the  best  foal,  by 
Young  Petteril  ;  to  Mr.  Bird. 

SHEEP. 

Five  fat  wedders  of  any  breed,  10s.;  to  Mr.  Benn. 
Very  good. 

Five  black-faced  wedders,  lOs. ;  to  Mr.  Bean. 
Very  good, 

Leicester  tups  of  any  age,  3s. ;  to  Mr.  Watkin. 

Pen  of  twenty  Leicester  ewes,  os. ;  to  I\Ir.  Watkin. 

Leicester  tup  lamb,  5s. ;  to  Mr.  Watkin.  Very 
deserving. 

Five  Leicester  ewes,  10s. ;  to  Mr.  Watkin. 

Leicester  tup  lamb,  5s.;  to  Mr.  Watkin.  Very 
deserving. 

Five  Leicester  gimmers,  10s.;  to  Mr.  Watkin. 

Matches. — Leicester  gimmer  shearling;  to  Mr. 
Harrington. 

Five  do.  do.  lambs,  5s.;  to  Mr.  Watkin.  De- 
serving of  notice. 

PIGS. 

Boar  of  any  age,  10s. ;  to  Mr.  Watkin,  Commended, 
Sow  which  has  had  pigs  within  four  months,  lOs.  j 

to  Mr.  Watkin. 

Pen  of  two  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  10s,;  to  Mr. 

Watkin.     Very  deserving. 

CROPS,  &c. 

General  crop  of  turnips,  not  less  than  ten  acres, 
soil  and  situation  to  be  considered,  20s. 

Crop  of  Swede  turnips,  not  less  than  two  acres, 
do.  do.,  10s. 

Crop  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  two  acres,  do.  do;, 
IDs. 

Match. — Best  four  acres  of  Swede  turnips, 

EXTRA  CATTLE. 
Mr,  Hill's  bull,  highly  commendable ;  Sir  G. 
Slusgrave,  a  bullock,  a  noble  animal  ;  Mr.  Watson, 
of  Penrith,  a  very  good  heifer;  Mr.  VVatkin,  four 
heifers,  highly  commendable ;  Lord  Lonsdale,  a 
very  good  heifer  ;  Mr.  Smith,  some  sheep,  very  de- 
serving ;  Mr.  Watkin,  five  tup  lambs,  very  deservino-^ 

JUDGES. 
Cattle,  —  Mr.    Wood,    of    Kimbleworth  ;    Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Corbridge;    and  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Low 
Field. 

2  E  2 
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Houses.— Mr,  Fawcclt,  of  Scaleby  Castle  ;  Messrs. 
Adcock  and  Stimpson,  from  Nortliampton. 

Black-iaced  Shekp.— Mr.  Atkinson;  Mr.  J. 
Jjowstead  ;  Mr.  Towley,  Tbrimby  Grange. 

liMi'LEMENTs. — Mr.  Bavrelt,  and  Mr.  Benn. 

The  Vice-chairman  said,  tliercwas,  he  believed, 
one  universal  feeling  as  to  the  importance  to  be 
attached  to  agricultural  societies  generally  ;  and 
of  their  great  value  none  were  more  thoroughly 
convinced  than  himself.  In  the  progress  of  the 
Penrith  society  all  present,  he  was  sure,  most 
heartily  rejoiced  ;  great  good  had  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted from  it;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  it 
would  ultimately  accomplish  all  tbe  objects 
for  M'hich  it  was  established.  What  he  had  now 
said  would  not,  he  trusted,  be  considered  an  im- 
proper preface  to  the  toast  of  the  judges,  whose 
health  he  was  now  about  to  propose.  In  all  such 
societies  tbe  aid  of  skilful  and  impartial  men  to 
adjudge  the  prizes  was  absolutely  necessary;  it 
was  desirable  also  that  they  should' be  from  a  dis- 
tance, not  only  that  they  should  be  free  from  bias, 
but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  it.  To  such  men 
they  were  that  day  indebted  ;  and  he  felt  assured 
that  the  awards  wliich  they  had  made  would  give 
universal  satisfaction.  They  had  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  the  stock  submitted  to 
their  inspection  ;  they  had  shown  great  skill  in  the 
selection  of  those  animals  which  were  most  valu- 
able; and  they  had  discharged  their  duties  with 
the  strictest  impartiality— without  favour  or  affec- 
tion. He  should,  therefore,  propose  the  health  of 
the  judges,  with  three  times  three.  Drunk  with 
great  a])plause. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Kimblesworth,  returned  thanks 
for  himself  and  the  other  judges.  If  their  deci- 
sions had  given  that  satisfaction  which  he  had  a 
right  to  infer  from  the  cordial  way  in  which  their 
healths  had  been  proposed  and  drunk,  they  could 
not  but  feel  amply  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  As 
Lad  been  justly  observed  by  the  secretary,  in  the 
report  they  had  just  heard  read,  they  'had  had 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  to  whom  some  of  the 
premiums  ought  to  be  awarded.  This,  he  thought, 
would  be  readily  granted  to  be  the  case,  when 
they  saw  that  some  of  the  animals  which  had  got 
the  prizes  at  a  recent  exhibition  not  far  distant, 
had  here  been  placed  only  second.  These 
decisions  had  not  been  come  to  without  grave 
consideration,  and  the  exercise  of  the  best  skill 
they  possessed.  (Applause.)  He  could  with  great 
sincerity  congratulate  the  meeting  on  the  benutiful 
exhibition  they  had  that  day  witnessed.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  many  similar  exhi- 
bitions in  various  i)arts  of  England  ;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  animals  shown  that  day  would  do  no 
discredit  to  any  exhibition  in  the  kingdom.  {Aj}- 
plaiise.)  No  better  animals  than  some  which  had 
been  shown  that  day  could  be  produced  by  any 
society  or  in  any  place.  He  again  thanked  them  - 
for  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and  to  wish 
the  society  every  success.     (Applause) 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Inspectors'  report, 
as  follows  : — 

INSPECTORS'  REPORT  FOR  1842. 

To  the  Commiilee  rf  Management  of  the  Penrhh  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Genti.em EN,— Having  discharged  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of 
the  office  entrusted  to  us,  we  beg  to  lay  before  you 
our  report.    Tbe  superior  management  of  the  cliffe- 


renl  farms,  and  the  excellence  of  the  several  stocks 
and  crops  we  have  inspected,  far  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations. As  the  competition  was  not  great,  but  in 
some  cases  the  merits  were  in  our  judgment  so  nearly 
balanced,  we  have  really  bad  considerable  difficulty 
in  awarding  "the  palm  of  victory."  We  have, 
however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  unanimous  in 
all  our  decisions. 

We  remain,  Gentlemen,  your's,  &c. 

JOUN    LoNOIilGC. 

Isaac  Young. 
John  Fisher. 

CLASS  I.— FARMS. 

Premium  1.  To  tbe  tenant  and  resident  occupier 
of  any  farm,  dependent  on  farming  exclusively  for 
a  livelihood — the  farm  being  not  less  in  quantity 
tlian  150  acres,  wiio  shall  have  the  same  properly  sub- 
divided with  fences  suitable  to  tbe  soil  and  situation, 
in  the  neatest  and  most  exact  order,  water-courses, 
water-banks,  roads,  gates,  stiles,  farm-yards,  &c., 
included,  judicious  draining,  the  arable  land  under 
the  most  approved  course  of  cropping,  and  also  the 
grass  land  in  the  neatest  and  best  condition,  &c. — 
soil  and  situation  to  be  considered,  8/.  One  com- 
petitor. Awarded  to  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Berrier.  No 
competition  ;  but  deserving  great  credit. 

2.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of  any 
farm  dependent  upon  farming  exclusively  for  a  live- 
lihood, not  being  less  in  (juantity  than  tlfiy  statute 
acres,  nor  more  than  150  acres,  who  shall  have  the 
same  in  the  neatest  and  most  exact  order,  as  in  pre- 
mium 1.  Four  competitors.  Awarded  to  Mrs. 
Robson,  Greenhow. 

3.  'I'o  the  tenant  or  resident  occupier  of  any  farm 
who  shall  produce  the  best  crop  of  turnips,  according 
to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  land,  thoroughly 
cleaned  from  weeds,  and  equally  thinned — the  num- 
ber of  acres  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ([uantity  of 
arable  land  in  such  farm,  3/.  Five  competitors. 
Awarded  to  ftlr.  Boustead,  of  Hackthorpe  Hall. 

4.  To  the  resident  occupierof  any  farm,  who  shall 
produce  to  the  inspectors,  at  the  September  survey, 
the  best  general  stock  of  store  cattle,  including  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  according  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  farm,  the  same  being  not  less  than 
sixty  statute  acres  ;  the  whole  of  the  stock  on  such 
farm  to  be  exhibited,  bl.  Three  competitors. 
Awarded  to  Mr.  Boustead,  of  Hackthorpe  Hall. 

.'i.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  crop 
of  turnips  from  bone  manure,  2L  Four  competitors. 
Awarded  to  ftlr,  ]5owerbank,  Berrier.  This  pre- 
mium is  given  by  Mr.  M.  Robinson,  of  Stockbridge 
Mill,  and  Mr.  AJitchell  of  Bolton  Mill,  bone  dust 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Crackanthorpe  said  the  duty  had  devolved 
upon  him  of  proposing  the  healths  of  a  class  of 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  also  much  indebted, 
in  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  skill  and  impar-  • 
tiality  of  the  judges  he  most  heartily  concurred; 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  they  were  equally  in- 
debted to  those  gentlemen  who  acted  as  inspectors 
of  the  farms  entered  for  competition,  whose  I'C- 
port  they  had  just  heard  read.  Probably  the  same 
amount  of  skill  and  judgment  was  not  required  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  was  called  for 
in  those  who  had  to  decide  upon  the  stock  brought 
before  them  ;  but  the  office  required  great  activity 
and  sound  judgment,  and  these,  he  thought,  had 
been  eminently  exhibited  by  the  inspectors  on  this 
occasion.  Their  report,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
give  great  satisfaction,    exhibiting   as  it   did  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  maile  a  farm  va- 
luable. He  should,  therefore,  pro()Oi?e  the  healths 
of  tlie  Inspectors,  with  many  thanks  for  their 
attention  to  the  business  entrusted  to  them. 
Drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Longhigg  returned  thanks,  in  what  we 
Lave  no  doubt  was  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech, 
but  which  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hear, 
owing  to  the  noise  which  prevailed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Howard  said,  it  had  been  entrusted  to  hiiu 
to  propose  the  healths  of  a  body  of  men  for  wiiom 
he  had  a  very  high  respect ;  and  to  be  ranked 
amongst  whom  he  had  tried  for  many  years  with- 
out success  ;  he  meant  tlie  succes.iful  candidates. 
(Applause.)  Amongst  this  body  he  was  glad  to 
find  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
tenants  of  the  district.  He  was  always  delighted 
to  see  the  principal  prizes  carried  off,  not  by  those 
who  cultivated  the  land  for  pleasure,  but  by  those 
who  cultivated  it  by  way  of  business,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  To  himself  it 
gave  peculiar  pleasure  to  see  one  of  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  cultivator  of  a  farm  amongst  the 
highest  lands  in  the  county,  and  which  before  had 
not  been  brought  into  competition  with  land  more 
favourably  situated.  Those  who,  like  the  inspec- 
tors, had  ridden  round  the  district,  must  have 
been  gratified  to  see  the  great  improvements  in  the 
sj'stem  of  management  which  had  been  introduced 
within  a  few  years.  It  was  now,  indeed,  generally 
excellent  throughout  the  district.  {Applause.)  In 
the  selection  and  rearing  of  stock  great  judgment 
and  skill  were  shown,  and  those  who  had  shown 
so  much  enterpiise  had  done  honour  to  themselves 
and  to  the  district,  upon  which  they  had  con- 
ferred a  great  favour.  Although  there  had  lately 
been  something  like  a  pause  amongst  the  owners 
of  cattle,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  ani- 
mals, he  did  not  apprehend  that  much  injury 
would  be  suffered  by  the  farmers.  It  might  be 
presumptuous  in  him  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  with  so  little  experience  as  they  had  yet 
had  ;  but  he  fell  satisfied  that  those  who  reared 
good  stock  would  always  find  a  good  market  for 
the  disi)osal  of  it.  (Applause.)  Tliose  who  had 
travelled  upon  the  continent  had  always  been 
struck  with  the  great  inferiority  of  the  beef  and 
mutton  as  compaied  with  that  which  v.as  pro- 
duced in  England.  {Applause.)  In  ths  class  of 
servants  to  whom  premiums  had  been  awarded, 
he  was  gratified  to  see  so  many  who  had  lived 
with  the  same  masters  for  such  a  number  of  years. 
'J  his  was  an  excellent  trait  in  their  character,  and 
deserved  all  the  praise  he  could  bestow  upon  it. 
{Applause.)  It  was  difficult,  amongst  so  many  who 
deserved,  notice  to  select  a  name  v.-ith  which  to 
couple  the  toast  he  was  about  to  give  ;  and  he  did 
think  at  one  time  of  taking  the  list  and  reading  it 
alphabetically  :  but  there  was  one  who  happened 
to  be  almost  a  stranger  amongst  them,  and  by 
way  of  giving  him  a  welcome,  he  would  couple 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  with  the  toast.  He 
then  gave  Mr.  Barrett,  of  Maiden  Hill,  and  the 
successful  candidates,  with  three  times  three. 
Drunk  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Bariutt,  in  returning  thanks  in  the  name 
of  the  successful  candidates,  said  he  was  sorry 
they  had  not  fixed  upjn  one  more  capable  than 
himself  to  discharge  that  duty  ;  certainly  he  had 
not  thought  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon 
to  address  the  meeting,  cither  on  his  own  behalf  or 
on  that  of  others.  He  felt,  however,  duly  grateful 
for  the  honour  which   had  been  conferred  upon 


himself  and  the  other  competitors.  Farming  was 
a  pursuit  in  which  he  had  always  taken  pleasure  : 
and  the  stock  which  he  had  seen  that  day  had 
afforded  him  much  gratification.  As  to  the  general 
cultivation  of  tiie  district,  he  had  stirred  too  little 
from  home  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it. 
His  great  object  was  to  see  the  laud  well  ploughed 
and  cleaned,  the  crops  carefully  taken  from  it  ; 
for  he  believed  that  he  who  cultivated  the  land 
well  conferred  a  service  upon  his  country.  {Aj)- 
plause.)  It  always  gave  him  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  he  did  any  thing  which  his  neighbours 
thought  worthy  of  following.  Hedid  not  presume 
to  recommend  any  man  what  he  should  do ;  but  if 
they  would  watch  his  proceedings,  and  if  he  did 
anything  from  which  they  could  derive  a  benefit, 
he  would  rejoice  if  they  adopted  the  same  course. 
It  was,  indeed,  (o  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life 
to  do  anything  that  could  benefit  others,  and  espe- 
cially his  neighbours.  {Applause.)  They  were 
sent  to  jdough  and  till  the  soil,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  they  were  able. 
With  respect  to  foreign  cattle,  he  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Howard  had  said.  The  Euglish  soil,  if 
properly  looked  after,  would  always  produce  that 
which  would  make  ILnglaud  independent  of  foreign 
countries;  and  he  had  no  fear  but  good  stock 
would  always  find  a  good  market.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  say,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  see  all 
whom  he  was  then  addressing,  whether  farmers  or 
others,  at  his  house  to  take  a  glass  of  his  ale — (ap- 
plause) — for  he  could  assure  the.n  he  did  not  brew 
his  ale  merely  to  drink  it  himself,  and  he  hoped 
every  good  Englishman  would  always  have  a 
friend,  and  a  glass  of  good  ale  to  give  him.  {Ap- 
jjlause.) 

Mr,  CuosBV,  of  Kirkbythore,  said  he  had  to 
propose  the  healths  of  a  very  meritorious  body  of 
men,  though  they  were  not  at  present  in  the  most 
enviable  position — he  meant  the  unsuccessful  can- 
didates ;  and  with  that  toast  he  would  beg  to 
couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke. 
He  would  also  take  that  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating the  meeting  on  the  progress  which  tlie 
society  had  made  in  a  very  few  years,  as  was 
evinced  by  the  excellence  of  the  stock  they  liad 
that  day  seen  exhibited.  He  was  glad  to  sec  that, 
in  so  many  instances,  the  tenants  were  going  a- 
hcad  of  the  landlords,  —  that  they  were  quite 
awake,  if  others  were  sleeping  ;  and  he  trusted  in 
this  way  they  would  go  on.  Drunk  with  three 
times  three,  and  much  applause. 

Mr.  IIowAKD  returned  thanks.  He  had  always 
found  it  easier  to  return  thanks  as  an  unsuccessful 
candidate,  than  to  propose  the  healths  of  those  who 
had  been  successful;  but  as  two  speeches,  follow- 
ing each  other,  were  rather  too  much,  he  had  re- 
quested the  secretary  to  put  down  the  name  of 
same  other  gentleman  to  return  thanks  for  the  last 
toast,  but  was  told  that  all  the  other  unsuccessful 
candidates  had  left  the  town.  (A  laugh.)  He  was 
sorry  for  this,  because  they  had  thereby  missed 
hearing  Mr.  Ijarrett's  very  hospitable  invitation  to 
taste  his  ale.  He  wouhl  only  now  say  that  he 
hoped  he  should  be  more  successful  next  year, 
and  that  at  least,  if  he  was  not  able  to  win,  he 
would  have  the  wisdom  to  improve  by  what  he 
saw  done  by  others.     (Applause.) 

The  CuAiniuAN  next  proposed  "  the  Committee 
of  Management."  He  had  for  several  years  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  their  activity  and  ad- 
miring their  zeal.  Of  these  q'lallties  no  one  had 
given  greater  proof  than  the  ciiairman  of  tlic  com- 
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mittee,  Mr.  Tinkler,  whom  lie  was  sorry  not  to  see 
in  the  room  at  present.  lie  wonld,  however, 
couple  the  toast  with  another  very  iiserul  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Varty,  of  Stagstones. 
Drunl<  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Varty  returned  thanks. 

Col.  LowTHF.n,  in  a  complimentary  speech,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  chairman,  with  was  drunk 
witb  much  cheering. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  offer  liis  sinceie  thanks 
for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  his  health 
had  been  proposed  and  drunk.  He  should  ever 
fell  most  anxious  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power 
to  aid  the  society,  so  long  as  it  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  tenantry  and  yeomanry  of 
the  county. 

Mr.  Crackanthorpe  proposed  the  health  of  the 
treasurer  and  secretary — Mr.  Fair  and  iMr.  Smith. 
Of  the  efficiency  of  the  secretary  they  had  had 
ample  demonstration  that  evening,  in  the  ready 
way  in  which  he  had  furnished  a  list  of  the  suc- 
cesslul  candidates  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  those 
gentlemen  would  find  the  treasurer  equally  efficient 
when  they  called  upon  him  for  their  respective 
premiums.  The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times 
three. 

Mr.  Fair  acknowledged  the  compliment  that 
had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Smith  and  himself,  and  could 
assure  the  meeting  that  they  would  ever  he  most 
anxious  to  discharge  their  duties  in  such  a  way  as 
would  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  society. 

The  Vice  Chairman,  in  proposing  "  Success  to 
the  Royal  British  Agricultural  Society,''  said  it 
was  a  society  highly  deserving  of  support.  It  had 
now  attained  a  most  influeutial  position,  and  was 
constantly  diffusing  the  best  informatloii.  He 
strongly  recommended  those  who  had  not  already 
done  so,  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  reports 
and  other  publications  of  the  society,  as  contain- 
ing a  vast  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  informa- 
tion, from  which  all  might  derive  a  profit.  There 
were,  he  believed,  several  members  of  the  society 
present.  Before  another  year  it  was  his  intention 
to  become  a  member  himself ;  and  he  certainly 
wished  the  society  every  success  ;  for  it  was  to 
it  that  all  other  societies  must  look  as  a  model. 
He  would  couide  the  toast  with  the  healths  of 
Mr.  Benu  and  the  other  members  of  the  society 
present.     Drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Benn  returned  thanks.  He  was  sorry 
the  duty  of  returning  thanks  for  so  noble  a  society 
had  fallen  upon  so  humble  an  individual.  He  had 
had  great  pleasure  in  being  connected  with  the 
society;  and  he  was  sure  if  the  advantages  it  held 
out  were  fully  known,  there  were  few  in  that  room 
who  would  not  soon  enrol  themselves  as  members. 
Probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  that  society 
might  hold  one  of  its  exhibitions  at  some  conve- 
nient distance —  say  Newcastle;  and  if  so  he 
doubted  not  many  in  this  part  of  the  country  would 
he  induced  to  become  competitors  with  their 
southern  and  northern  brethren.  They  had  al- 
ready the  stock  fit  for  it,  and  he  was  sure  neither 
the  spirit  nor  the  enterprise  would  be  wanting  ; 
and  he  feared  not  but  many  would  prove  successful. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Crosby  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  the  Car- 
lisle _  Agricultural  Society."  The  Carlisle  and 
Penrith  societies  might  be  said  to  be  twins,  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  see  how  useful  they  had  been  to 
each  other.  He  had  attended  the  meethigs  of  the 
Carlisle  society  for  many  years;  he  had  partaken 
of  the  hospitality  of  its  members  ;  and  he  admired 
them  as  excellent  farmers,  and  as  good  men.    He 


was  glad  to  see  several  of  the  members  present : 
and  he  would  couple  with  the  toast  the  healths  of 
Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Burgh,  and  Mr.  Studholmc. 
Drunk  with  thrcf  times  three. 

Mr.  Hewitt  said  he  felt  deeply  obliged  by 
having  his  name  so  kindly  introduced  ;  though  he 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  so  useful  to  the  so- 
ciety as  many  whose  names  might  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  honour.  The  Carlisle  society  was 
established  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Penrith  ; 
and  it  had  gone  on  ever  since  improving  in  its 
stock,  and  improving  in  its  funds.  But  such  a 
sight  as  had  been  seen  today,  they  might  well 
envy,  for  such  an  exhibition  of  bulls  he  had  never 
before  seen  :  indeed,  he  had  been  so  astonished  by 
them,  that  he  could  scarcely  look  at  anything  else. 
Within  his  remembrance,  farmers  might  go  to  see 
fine  animals  of  the  short-horn  breed,  but  they 
never  dreamed  of  being  possessed  of  such  them- 
selves— the  high  price  frightened  them  ;  and  they 
said  such  animals  might  suit  great  landed  pro- 
prietors, but  were  unfit  for  farmers.  Now,  he 
was  glad  to  see  a  change  of  feeling — three  of  the 
best  bulls  exhibited  that  day  belonged  to 
tenants.  {Applause.)  Of  such  tenants  their  land- 
lords might  well  he  proud,  and  the  district  was 
proud  of  them.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Howard  as 
to  the  probable  effect  of  the  tariff.  If  it  affected 
prices  at  all,  it  would  be  the  prices  of  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  and  therefore  his  advice  would  be,  to  get  the 
best  stock  they  could,  and  improve  as  much  as 
possible,  and  fhey  need  have  no  fear  but  they 
would  obtain  remunerating  i)rlces.  (Applause.) 
The  principal  part  of  the  bulls  shown  that  day 
Wire  from  the  Gainford  stock — thebest  and  purest 
in  the  country;  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  far- 
mers had  had  the  spirit  to  go  to  the  price  neces- 
sary .'"or  securing  that  stock.  He  remembered 
once  giving  10/.  for  a  calf,  and  how  much  it  had 
been  talked  about  at  the  time  as  an  extravagant 
price.  Now,  that  sum  had  been  given  for  a  bull 
calf  by  a  farmer  ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why,  he  had  had  300/.  bid  for  the  bull  which  he 
liad  reared  from  that  calf.  (Apjilause.)  This 
showed  how  profitable  it  was  to  have  the  best 
stock.  Again  he  recommended  them  to  go  on 
improving,  and  not  to  fear  but  they  would  obtain 
adequate  prices. 

The  Vice-Ciiaip.man  proposed  "  Success  to  the 
Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen  Association."  It 
was  yet  but  young  in  years  ;  but  young  things  had 
a  tendency  to  grow  and  improve,  and  so  he 
doubted  not  would  that  society,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  his  friend  Mr.  Crackauthorpe,  with 
whose  health  he  would  connect  the  toast,  and 
drink  it  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  CuACKANTHORPE,  in  returning  thanks,  said 
the  Appleby  society  was  certainly  but  yet  in  its 
nonage  ;  but  he  feared  not  but  it  would  flourish. 
It  would  hold  its  second  meeting  on  Thursday  the 
6th,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  as  many  of  these 
around  him,  as  could  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  at  the  meeting.  A  society  so  young  could 
not  expect  to  compete  with  what  thej''  had  seen 
that  day;  but  they  were  determined  to  do  their 
best.  Before  he  sat  down  he  wished  to  propose 
the  health  of  their  worthy  vice-chairman,  ftlr. 
Hassell.  The  old  proverb  said  "  good  wine  needed 
no  bush,"  and  he  was  sure  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hassell  needed  no  eulogium  from  him.  lie  lived  con- 
stantly amongst  them  ;  and  in  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  which  devolved  upon  him, 
he  knew  no  man  who  surpassed  him.  Drunk  with 
three  times  three,  and  much  cheering. 
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Mr.  Hasshll  said  ho  should  indeed  be  wanting 
in  feelings  of  gratitude,  if  he  did  not  express  iti 
the  warmest  terms  his  acknowledgments  ot  the 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  healch  had  been  proptised  and  drunk. 
He  felt,  indeed,  tliat  he  was  unworthy  of  the 
praise  which  his  worthy  friend  had  been  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  him.  It  was  true  he  lived  amongst 
them,  and  discharged  various  public  duties  to  tlie 
best  of  his  ability,  and  he  trusted  to  the  advantage 
of  his  neighbours.  He  was  happily  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  fortune,  ample  for  his  wants  ;  and 
through  the  kindness  of  an  excellent  father  he 
possessed  the  advantage  of  a  good  education. 
But  these  he  looked  upon  as  the  "  talents"  en- 
trusted to  Lira  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of 
others;  and  if  he  had  effected  any  good  by  them, 
he  ascribed  it  rather  to  the  cheering  encourage- 
ment and  willing  support  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
than  to  any  merits  of  his  own.  (Cheers.)  He  had 
for  many  years  acted  as  a  magistrate  of  the 
county;  and  in  discharging  tbe  important  duties 
attached  to  such  an  office,  he  iiad  never  looked  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  but  endeavoured  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  and  ability  to  secure 
justice  to  all.  He  again  thanked  them  for  the 
compliment  paid  him,  and  sat  down  amidst  long 
continued  applause. 

The  Chairman  next  gave  "  The  Liberty  of  the 
Press,"  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  and  Patriot, — a  compliment  which 
was,  of  course,  duly  acknowledged. 

JMr.  \V.  Bleaymire  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing the  healths  of  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  had 
very  onerous  duties  to  perform,  and  who  were 
always  found  ready  to  discharge  them  with  zeal 
and  fidelity — he  meant  the  magistrates  of  Leath 
Ward.     Diunk  with  three  times  three. 

Mr.  J.  Salkeld  returned  thanks  ;  and  could  as- 
sure the  meeting  that  if  the  magistrates  had 
hitherto  performed  their  duties  properly,  they 
would  be  no  less  inclined  to  do  so  in  future. 

The  Vice-Presideni  said  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
propose  the  health  of  the  Vice-President  elect, 
Mr.  R.  Tinkler  ;  and  he  must  say  he  was  glad  the 
choice  had  fallen  upon  so  excellent  a  man.  He 
was  a  good  agriculturist,  and  would  fill  tbe  chair 
wliich  he  (Mr.  llasscll)  now  occupied  more 
effectively  than  it  had  been  filled  that  evening. 
Urunk  with  three  times  three. 

The  Chairman  gave  the  health  of  Sir  Goorge 
Musgrave,  as  a  most  liberal  supporter  of  tlio  so- 
ciety ;  and  it  was  drunk  with  three  times  three 
and  much  applause. 

By  Mr.  S.  Watkin — "Lady  Musgrave  and  the 
Ladies  of  Cumberland."  Drunk  with  three  times 
three. 

Mr.  Crosby  begged  to  propose  the  healths  of  a 
body  of  men  intimately  identified  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland — he  meant 
the  yeomanry.  As  the  friend  of  agriculture,  and 
having  himself  whistled  at  the  tail  of  the  plough, 
he  could  not  but  feel  the  consequence  which  the 
two  counties  derived  from  those  men.  In  no 
other  county  could  such  a  body  be  found  ;  and  he 
trusted  they  would  be  long  cherished  by  the 
gentry.     Drunk  with  three  times  three. 

Colonel  LowTHER  said,  having  drunk  the  yeo- 
manry, he  knew  no  more  fitting  toast  to  follow, 
than  the  bonny  lasses  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  he  was  sure  he  need  not  ask,  that  it 
be  drunk  with  nine  times  nine.     Much  cheering. 

The  meeting  soon  afterwards  separated. 


SOUTH  CHESHmE  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Cheshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  lield  at  Sandbach  on  the  l^th 
October.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  was  consequently  very  nu- 
merous. Five  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this 
society  was  instituted,  and  we  are  happy  to  find 
that  it  continues  to  be  supported  with  the  greatest 
vigour;  indeed  a  growing  interest  appears  to  be 
taken  in  its  oper.Uions  by  all  classes  of  agricultu- 
rists. The  stock  was  exhibited  in  a  field  adjoining 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Williams,  solicitor,  of  Sand- 
bach,  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  who  had  kindly 
lent  it  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  judges  on  the  occasion  were:  Stock — Mr, 
Dawson,  JMr.  Allman,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr, 
Scotson  ;  Cheese  —  Mr.  Cox  ;  Turnips  —  Mr. 
Woolf;  Cottages— Mr.  Carter;  and  Farms — Rlr. 
Crane  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  stock  exhibited,  though  not  quite  so  nume- 
rous as  that  shown  at  Nantwich  last  year,  was  of 
a  very  superior  quality.  We  must  direct  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  a  few  of  the  animals 
which  more  especially  struck  our  notice  in  the 
field,  as  worthy  of  being  particularized.  First, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  bulls.  For  the  first  prize, 
a  premium  of  10/.,  there  were  about  a  dozen 
competitors.  The  bull  shown  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
of  Norcroft,  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  ani- 
mal, and  of  capital  make  ;  and  the  judges 
could  have  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding  to  it  the 
premium.  Mr.  Plumley,  of  Shipbrook  Hall, 
showed  a  fine  looking  beast,  and  won  the  second 
prize  with  it.  Both  these  bulls  were  two  year 
olds ;  when  yearlings  they  were  shown  against 
each  other  at  Nantwich,  and  Mr.  Plumley  was  then 
victorious.  The  unsuccessful  bulls  were  also  very 
good  ones,  particularly  those  belonging  to  Mr. 
Woolf,  of  Haslingden,  Mr.  Warburton,  of  Sandi- 
way  Head,  Mr.  Ravenscroft,  of  Leigbton,  Mr.  Re- 
mer,  of  tbe  Hill-top,  and  Mr.  Taylor.  The  pre- 
mium for  the  best  yearling  bull  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  Palin,  of  Stapleford.  There  were  some  very 
fine  useful  looking  cows  for  dairy  purposes 
shown.  The  premium  was  won  by  Mr.  Palin, 
with  an  animal  which  attracted  much  attention, 
and  was  highly  approved  of.  It  was  four  years 
old,  short-horned,  and  gained  the  society's  medal 
at  tbe  exhibition  last  week  in  this  city,  where  it 
was  not  shewn  for  the  premium.  The  bull  with 
which  Mr.  Palin  won  the  yearling  prize  came  out 
of  this  cow.  There  was  not  much  competition 
between  the  calving  heifers ;  but  the  limited  num- 
ber shown  were  of  very  good  quality.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Prescott,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  Woolf.  The  show  of  stirks  was  more  nume- 
rous, and  many  good  pairs  were  amongst  them ; 
Mr.  Moreton's,  of  Weaver  Bank,  were  decidedly 
the  best.  The  horses  for  agricultural  purposes 
were  scanty  in  number  ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  a 
useful  kind,  but  we  should  not  be  justified  in  say- 
ing there  was  anything  superior  about  them — a 
better  show  may  take  place  next  year.  The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Shipbrooke,  and 
the  second  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton.  The  number  of 
pigs  in  the  field  was  very  tolerable,  and  of  a  capi- 
tal quality,  more  especially  the  sows.  A  sow 
with  a  litter  of  eleven  pigs,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wright,  of  MinshuU,  was  much  admired  ;  and  the 
butchers  seemed  to  regard  ti>o  lot  with  a  very 
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longing  eye.  The  best  boars  were  the  property 
of_Mr,  Lewis,  of  Cote  Brook,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
dridge,  of  Sutton.     No  sheep  were  in  the  field. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  implements  on  the 
ground  we  noticed  a  straw  cutter,  corn  bruiser, 
improved  subsoil  jjlough  (of  the  same  description 
as  that  used  by  the  winner  of  the  premium  at  the 
society's  ploughing  match  on  Wednesday)  ;  a  sca- 
rifier, on  a  very  improved  principle  of  widening 
or  narrowing  it,  by  Mr.  IIarl<es,  of  Mere.  Mr. 
Corns,  of  Barbridge,  also  showed  a  few  improved 
implements.  They  all  appeared  to  be  of  a  useful 
character. 

Some  good  specimens  of  draining  tiles  were  ex- 
hibited. Those  shown  by  tbe  Tweeddale  Company 
are  made  by  thepatentTweeddale  machine,  and  are 
considered  both  cheap  and  durable.  Mr.  Kitchen, 
of  Alpraham,  also  showed  some  excellent  speci- 
mens of  draining  tiles,  which  were  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  best  judges.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Hitchen  offered  to  show  the  best  speci- 
mens of  draining  tiles  against  any  manufacturer 
in  the  district  for  a  sweepstakes,  but  the  offer  was 
not  accepted. 

The  only  specimens  of  roots,  seeds,  &;c.,  in  the 
field,  were  brought  by  our  respected  neighbours, 
the  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  this  city.  Amongst  them 
were  the  following :— Of  wheats— Hopetoun,  Hun- 
ter's, Chedbam,  and  other  approved  varieties ; 
several  samples  of  oats;  some  fine  bulbs  of  their 
improved  Swedish  turnips ;  hybrid,  yellow,  and 
Scotch  mangel  wurzel,  &c. ;  twenty  sorts  of  pota- 
toes ;  fifty  sorts  of  apples  and  pears';  an  American 
cross-cut  saw,  draining  tools.  Lord  Hay's  tile 
mould  ;  and  specimens  oi  the  Arancaria  Imbricata, 
&c.,  &c. 

We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  stock,  by 
a  \yord  or  two  of  advice  both  to  the  farmers  and 
their  landlords,  and  hope  it  will  be  received  in  as 
good  part  as  we  intend  it — we  speak  advisedly, 
and  from  the  best  authority.  And  while  we  most 
cheerfully  congratulate  the  agricultural  interest 
on  the  very  marked  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  stock  since  the 
South  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society  commenced 
its  labours,  yet  in  many  cases  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  there  is  room  for  still  farther  improvements. 
The  great  fault  in  tlie  system  pursued  by  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  Cheshire  is,  that  sufficient  at- 
tention is  not  paid  to  the  hrcediny  of  cattle.  Too 
many  different  sorts  are  introduced,  some  of  which 
might  be  dispensed  with,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
the  owner;  for  when  Irish,  Scotch,  short-horned, 
Ayrshire,  Devon,  &:c.,  are  indiscriminately  mixed,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if  the  stock  should  be 
deteriorated,  and  rendered  comparatively  unfit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  chiefly  required  in 
such  a  county  as  Cheshire.  We  think  that  the  breeds 
best  adapted  for  a  dairy  county  are  the  pure 
Devon,  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  short-horned,  and 
that  a  cross  between  any  of  these  will  produce 
good  milkers,  and  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  farmer.  Undoubtedly  the  short-horned  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  preference  over  any  other 
description  of  stock ;  they  soonest  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, they  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  give  a 
greater  quantity  of  milk  than  any  description  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  breeding  of  short- 
horned,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. With  respect  to  sheep,  we  think  the 
Welsh  are  ill  adapted  for  Cheshire  ;  they  are  too 
small,  and  have  no  carcasses.  They  may  indeed 
answer  very  well  on  poor  land,  in  the  hilly  parts 


of  the  principality,  but  do  not  suit  the  better 
lands  in  South  Cheshire.  We  know  of  no  kind 
of  sheep  better  adapted  for  this  county  than  the 
Cheviot  and  the  Leicester. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  devoted  to 
draining,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  the  importance  of 
which  too  much  cannot  be  said.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  however,  amongst  practical  men, 
as  to  the  party  by  whom  it  should  he  performed  ; 
but  as  its  importance  and  necessity  is  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  we  cannot  help  inclining  to 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  done  more  effectively 
if  done  by  the  landlords  themselves,  who  would 
of  course  charge  the  tenant  a  per  centage  upon 
the  sum  expended.  'J'he  tenant  would  then  be  en- 
abled to  lay  out  his  capital  upon  such  othei  im- 
provements as  might  be  considered  desirable  upon 
ins  farm,  and  both  himself  and  his  landlord  would 
in  the  end  derive  mutual  benefit.  We  understand 
that  this  system  has  been  practised  on  a  large 
scale  by  Lord  Derby  on  his  extensive  estates,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England;  and  it 
is  thought  that  if  these  examples  were  more  ge- 
nerally followed,  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
agriculture  would  be  the  more  likely  secured. 

Having  said  so  much  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
hibition, we  must  now  notice  the  proceedings  at 

THE   DINNER. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  George  Inn,  soon 
after  three  o'clock,  where  the  best  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
guests.  We  were  happy  to  see  a  more  numerous 
attendance  of  gentlemen  of  landed  property  than 
were  present  at  the  last  meeting  at  Nantwich, 
which  must  be  very  encouraging  to  the  farmers 
generr.:ly.  Lord  Combermere  was  to  have  taken 
the  chair,  but  was  unavoidably  prevented  from 
attending ;  and  we  are  sure  tliat  our  esteemed 
county  member.  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  would  have 
been  present,  had  not  distance  rendered  it  impos- 
sible. About  a  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  and 
farmers  sat  down  to  dinner. 

John  Tollemache,  Esq.,  M.P.,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Martin,  of  Henhall  Cottage, 
near  Nantwich,  and  Mr.  Wild,  of  Wareham,  the 
vice-chair. 

'i'he  tables  having  been  cleared,  and  the  cloth 
removed,  the  usual  loyal  toasts  were  drunk. 

The  Secretakv  then,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  read  the  names  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  various  premiums  offered  by  the 
society. 

The  following  are  the  Premiums  awarded  :  — 

CLASS  I. — Cheese. 

1. — To  Mr.  Norman,  Sfanthorne,  for  the  best 
dairy  of  not  less  than  501bs.   weight  each,  15/. 

2. — To  Mr.  Basford,  Bartomley,  for  the  best  dairy 
of  cheese,  not  less  than  ^Olbs.,  or  more  than  .50lbs. 
weiglit  each,  10/. 

3. — To  ]Mr.  George  Ruscoe,  Rushton,  for  the 
second  best  dairy  of  cheese,  not  less  than  201bs.  or 
more  than  SOlbs.  weight  each,  bl. 

4. — To  Mr.  John  Young,  Tiverton,  for  the  hast 
dairy  of  cheese,  not  less  than  301bs.  weight  each, 
none  having  been  made  on  the  Sabbath  day,  20/. 

(Tills  is  the  gift  of  the  Marquis  of  Cholraondeley 
and  J.  Tollemache,  Esq.,  M.P.) 

CLASS   II. — Best    Cultivated  Farms. 
1. — To  Mr.  Vernon,  Willingtons,  as  the  resident 
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tenant,  upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm  of  not  less  than 
150  statute  acres,  20/. 

Mr.  S.  Ravenscrolt  strongly  recommended  bv  the 
judges. 

2. — To  Mr.  Dobel,  Leftwich,  as  resident  tenant, 
upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm  not  less  than  80  statute 
acres,  and  not  exceeding  IjO  statute  acres,  15/. 

3. — To  Mr.  Fairhurst,  Minshull,  as  resident  te- 
nant, upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm  of  not  less  than 
40,  and  not  exceeding  80  acres,  10/. 

'!• — Tlie  occupier  of  any  farm  of  not  less  than  60 
statute  acres,  who  shall  have  the  same  in  the  best 
and  most  complete  state  of  manag'emeni;  no  claimant. 

.5.— To  Mr.  Garnett,  Stoke  Hall,  as  resident  te- 
nant, upon  a  rack  rent,  of  any  holding-,  not  less  than 
yO  acres,  who  sliall  within  one  year  previously  to 
the  1st  day  of  September,  184-2,  have  expended  the 
larj^est  sum  of  money  in  the  purchaso  of  bone  ma- 
nure in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  farm,  the 
same  being  applied  u[)on  permanent  pasture,  10/. 

t>. — 'The  resident  tenant,  upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm 
not  less  than  20  statute  acres,  and  not  exceeding  .50, 
who  shall  have  covered  the  largest  quantity  of  land 
with  bones,  upon  permanent  pasture,  awarded  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Ruscoe,  Kushton,  51, 

Draining. 
7. — To  Mr.  Lowe,  Brereton,    as  resident  tenant, 
upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm  not  less  than   50  statute 
acres,  who  has  drained  the   most   land    within  one 
year,  previously  to  the  1st  September,   1842,  10/, 

lUKIGATIOiV. 

8. — To  IMr.  Joseph  Morrey,  Burland,  as  resident 
tenant,  upon  a  rack  rent,  of  a  farm,  who  has  irrigated 
the  greatest  quantity  of  land,  in  the  best  manner, 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  farm,  within  the  last 
three  years,  the  land  irrigated  being  not  less  than 
three  acres,  5/. 

9.— To  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,Bait., 
as  the  occupier  of  a  farm,  having  the  best  croj)  of 
Swedish  turnips,  not  being  less  than  five  acres, 
which  was  grown  with  manure  not  arising  from  the 
farm,  51. 

10. — To  Mr.  Dobell,  Leftwich,  for  the  best  crop 
of  Swedish  turnips,  not  being  less  than  two  acres, 
which  was  grown  with  manure  not  arising  from  the 
farm,  2/. 

CLASS  IIL— Ploughing  Match. 
11. — To  Mr.  G.  Lowe,  Brereton,  as  owner  of  a 
team,  10/. 

This  is  the  gift  of  Sir  C.  Shakerley,  Bart. 
12. — To  Mr.  John  Vernon,  Willingtons,  as  owner 
of  a  team,  41. 

13. — To  Mr.  John  Lea,  Weaverhani,  as  owner  of 
a  team,  2/. 

14. — To  Jas.  Beckett,  as  servant  to  Mr.  Lowe,  31. 
To  Josh.  BalL  as  servant  to  Mr.  Vernon,  2/. 
To  Joseph   Thompson,    as    servant   to  Mr. 

John  Lea,  1/. 
To  Robert  Cannon,  ploiigliman  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  judges,  10s. 

CLASS  in. 

15. — To  Mr.  Prescott,  Norcroft,  for  the  best 
bull  of  any  age,  with  a  view  to  the  dairy,  10/. 

16. — To  Mr.  Plumbley,  Whatcroft,  for  the  se- 
cond best  bull  of  any  age  with  a  view  to  the  dairy, 
5/.  * 

17. — To  Mr.  Palin,  Stapleford,  for  the  best  year- 
ling bull  bred  in  South  Cheshire,  5/. 

18. — To  Mr.  Palin,  Stapleford,  for  the  best  dairy 
cow,  71. 


19. — To  Mr.  Prescott,  Norcroft,  for  the  second 
best  dairy  cow,  2/. 

20. — To  Mr.  Prescott,  Norcroft,  for  the  best  calv- 
ing heifer,  bred  in  South  Cheshire,  4/. 

21. — To  Mr.  Wolf,  llaslingdon,  the  second  best 
heifer,  11.  10s. 

22. — To  Mr.  Moreton,  Minshull  Vernon,  for  the 
best  pair  of  stirks  under  two  years  old,  and  bred  in 
South  Cheshire,  31. 

23. — To  ]Mr.  Carter,  Shipbrooke,  second  best 
stirks,  1/.  10s. 

24. — To  Samuel  Moreton,  labourer,  for  the  best 
stirk,  being  his  own  [iroperty,  and  under  eighteen 
months  old,  2/. 

25. — To  Mr.  VVoolrich,  Sutton,  for  the  best  boar 
pig  under  three  years  old,  51. 

26. — To  Mr.  Lewis,  Cote  I'rooke,  for  the  best 
boar  pig  under  one  year  and  six  months  old,  ^>l. 

27. — To  Mr.  \Vri;.>ht,  Minshall,  for  the  best  breed- 
ing sow  under  three  years  old,  3/. 

28. — Best  breeding  sow,  one  year  and  six  months. 
— No  claimant. 

29. — To  Mr,  Carter,  Shipbrooke,  for  the  best  pair 
of  horses  for  agricultural  purposes,  2/. 

oO,— To  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egeiton,  Bart.,  for 
the  second  best  pair  of  horses  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, 2/, 

CLASS  IV. — Sweepstakes. 
Two  years  old  colt,  to  Mr.  Cawley,   Ridley,  10s. 
One  year  old  colt,  to  do.,  10s. 
There  were  also  distributed  to  Class  X,  21  prizes. 

The  Chairman  saiil  the  next  toast  he  had  the 
honour  to  propose  was  the  health  of  an  individual 
well  known  to  tliem,  not  less  as  a  distinguished 
officer  than  as  a  staunch  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  — he  alluded  to  Lord 
Combermere.  {Lo2id  cheers.)  He  deeply  regret- 
ted the  absence  of  his  lordship,  for  when  he  came 
to  that  meeting  he  quite  expected  to  have  seen 
Lord  Combermere  in  the  chair  ;  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that  had  it  been  in  his  lordship's  power, 
nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  presided  over  the  very  numerous  and 
respectable  assembly  which  he  then  saw  before 
him.  "  The  health  of  Lord  Combermere."  {Three 
times  three.) 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toast  was  in 
reality  the  toast  of  the  evening— namely  "  Success 
to  the  South  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society"  {loud 
applause.)  The  present  was,  he  believed,  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  this  association — an  association  in 
which  he  had  taken  the  greatest  possible  interest 
from  its  first  establishment.  He  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  calculate  the  benefit  and  advantage 
accruing  to  agriculture  from  meetings  of  this  des- 
cription. It  brought  together  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil, — it  was  the  means  of  inspir- 
ing the  farmers  with  a  laudable  emulation  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprize,  which  was  most  important  so 
far  as  the  welfare  of  agriculture  was  concerned, — 
was  highly  conducive  to  the  improved  cultivation 
of  the  land,— and  was  of  the  utmost  advantage  in 
improving  the  morals  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  (cheers.)  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
landlords,  when  tenants,  when  all  connected  with 
agriculture,  ought  to  unite  their  eflbrtsin  rendering 
the  soil  more  productive,  that  time  was  the  present 
(cheers.)  Of  course  at  a  meeting  like  that  over 
which  he  had  then  the  honour  of  presiding,  he 
would  make  no  reference  to  politics— it  was  a 
meeting  at  which  politics  ought  to  be,  and  were 
excluded,  and  were  they  attempted  to  be  intro- 
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duced,  he  should  instantly  feel  it  his  duty  to  leave 
the  chair  ;  but  without  reference  to  politics — 
witbout  reference  to  the  question  wlietlier  the 
distressed  state  of  the  country  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  an  alteration  should  take  place  in 
the  import  duties  on  foreign  corn,  or  whether 
such  an  alteration  would  do  anything  towards 
alleviating  the  prevalent  distress,  they  must  at  least 
be  aware  that  an  alteration  had  taken  place  in 
those  import  duties :  and  ahhough  he  believed 
that  this  change  had  given  no  real  cause  of  alarm 
whatever  to  the  agriculturist,  still  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  very  high  price 
which  had  of  late  been  obtained  for  agricultural 
produce  must  be  reduced.  It  would  be  madness 
in  any  man  to  deny  this  ;  and  in  his  opinion  the 
only  way  in  which  the  agriculturist  could  possibly 
meet  it,  was  by  adopting  improved  methods  of 
cultivating  his  land,  in  order  to  render  it  more  pro- 
ductive (c/icers.)  Under  tbese  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  this  being  the  fifth,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  county  of  Chester  if  it  had  been  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  this  association.  Had 
twenty  years  ago,  this  Society  been  established, 
they  would  by  this  time  have  materially  benefited 
by  the  improvements,  and  been  better  prepared 
for  that  reduction  in  price  which  to  a  certain, 
though  perhaps  to  a  very  limited  extent,  they 
were  now  rendered  liable.  He  did  hoi)e  that  tbese 
circumstances  would  be  taken  into  their  deliberate 
consideration,  and  that  it  would  bo  an  inducement 
both  to  landlords  and  tenants  to  unite  their  best 
efforts  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by  so 
doing,  Chesliire  might  be  rendered  as  productive  as 
any  county  in  England.  (Cheers.)  He  was  sa- 
tisfied it  was  only  by  adopting  this  course,  that 
they  coidd  supply,  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms, 
the  necessities  of  a  growing  com(nercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing population — only  by  this,  could  they 
meet  the  wants  of  a  large  agricultural  population, 
so  as  to  render  them  contented  and  happy— only  by 
this,  could  they  hope  to  keep  foreign  produce  out 
of  their  markets — and  only  by  carrying  agricultural 
improvements  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
could  they  expect  to  maintain  the  independence 
aiul  future  greatness  of  this  country.  {Cheers.) 
With  these  remarks  he  begged  to  propose  "Suc- 
cess to  the  South  Cheshire  Agricultural  Society." 
(Tremendous  applause.) 

Mr.  CoHBRTT,  of  Darnhal],  said  he  had  now  the 
honour  of  proposing  a  toast,  which  he  w'as  sure 
would  be  drunk  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm — the 
health  of  the  gentleman  who  had  that  day  so  ably 
presided  over  the  meeting  ;  and  who  from  the 
first  establishment  of  this  society,  had  been  one  of 
its  strongest  patrons  and  friends.  (Cheers.)  He 
had  not  only  held  out  inducements  to  his  tenants 
to  improve,  but  had  by  his  own  example  been  as 
great  a  promoter  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil  as 
any  landlord  with  whom  he  was  acquainted ;  and 
had  been  most  particularly  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  drain  clay  land.  (Cheers,)  And 
though  draining  had  not  as  yet  been  practised  to 
any  gi-eat  extent  in  this  county,  upon  clay  land, 
yet  be  must  say  that  he  (Mr.  C),  as  the  occupier 
of  a  clay  farm,  had  carried  it  on  now  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  he 
should  be  extremely  happy  to  shew  to  any  agricul- 
turist who  would  come  down  to  Darnhall,  and 
inspect  it.  Where  proper  encouragement  was 
given  by  the  landlord  in  the  use  of  tiles,  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  well  met  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  in  putting  them  into  the  ground  ;  and  he 


might  here  state  to  those  who  carried  on  draining 
to  any  extent,  that  Rlr.  Tollcmaehe  had  given  him  a 
specimen  of  some  tiles  winch  he  bad  received  from 
Suffolk,  well  aclai)ted  for  clay  draining,  and  which 
rendered  the  use  of  soles  unnecessary,  fie  had  given 
Mr.  Hitchen  an  order  for  20,000,  and  Mr.  Hitchen 
had  contracted  to  make  them  for  twenty-two 
shillings  per  thousand.  Certainly  this  presented 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  draining,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  this  tile  was  fully  intro- 
duced into  the  county,  the  price  would  be  still 
further  reduced.  (Cheers.)  The  gentleman  whose 
health  they  had  last  drank  (Lord  Co'.nbermere) 
was  a  great  encouragcr  of  agriculture,  but  it 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory  to  them, 
if  they  had  seen  him  that  day  occupying  the  chair, 
which  it  was  announced  he  would  fill.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  it  due  to  that  meeting  to  apo- 
logize for  Lis  own  absence  on  so  many  of  these 
occasions  ;  but  he  must  assure  them  it  was  not 
his  own  fault,  for  nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  have  met  the  very  re- 
spectable com^iany  that  he  then  saw  before  him 
more  frequently.  He  would  conclude  by  proposing 
"  the  health  of  their  chairman,"  John  Tollemachc, 
Esq.  {Three  times  three). 

Mr.  ToLLKMACHE  Said  it  (\'as  impossible  for  him 
to  express  the  gratification  he  felt  at  the  very  flat- 
tering way  in  which  his  health  had  been  proposed 
and  received.  He  could  assure  them  that  he  was 
not  less  sensible  of  their  kindness,  than  of  the 
unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  chair, 
to  which  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  called.  (No, 
no).  It  was  much  to  his  own  regret,' that  he  was 
not  enabled  to  be  prerent  at  the  two  last  annual 
meetings  of  this  association  ;  but  he  could  assure 
them,  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  interest  in 
its  operations  and  proceedings;  for  nothing  gave 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  meet  so  many  friends 
and  neighbours,  who,  although  they  might  differ 
in  their  political  opinions,  were  at  least  united  and 
determined  to  do  their  utmost  in  promoting  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  agriculture.  He  must 
say  that  he  was  quite  undeserving  of  the  kind  way 
iu  which  Mr.  Corbett  had  proposed  his  health  ; 
but  as  a  country  gentleman  he  believed  he  should 
be  found  a  supporter  of  the  South  Cheshire  Agri- 
cultural Society  so  long  as  God  spared  his  health, 
and  so  long  as  it  was  conducted  in  the  very  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  it  was  at  present  manage;i. 
Asa  landlord  he  felt  the  importance  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  he  would  promise  either  by  granting 
long  leases  {cheers),  or  in  any  other  manner  that 
was  likely  to  be  beneficial,  to  give  all  the  encourage- 
nent  in  his  power  to  his  tenantry,  to  make  their 
land  as  productive  and  profitable  as  possible. 
(Loud  applmise.) 

Mr.  R.  WiLBRAHA?,!,  jun.,  then  said  he  had  the 
permission  of  the  chairman  to  propose  the  health 
of  the  judges  of  the  day.  It  was  qidte  obvious  that 
they  could  not  all  win  prizes,  but  he  knew  enough 
of  the  farmers  of  Cheshire  to  feel  quite  convinced, 
that  those  who  had  not  come  oft"  victorious,  would 
rather  consider  it  as  a  stimulus  to  future  exertions, 
than  as  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  They  were  all 
aware  of  the  high  character  of  the  judges,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  strict  impartiality  which  marked  all 
their  decisions  ;  and  therefore  he  was  certain  that 
it  would  give  the  company  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  drink  their  health — "  The  health  of  the  judges  of 
the  day."  ('Three  times  three). 

Mr.  ALLMANsaid  he  was  the  onlyjudge  now  in 
the  room,  and  therefore  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
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return  thanks  for  the  last  toast,  although  he  was 
sorry  it  had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands.  With 
respect  to  their  decisions,  he  could  truly  say  that 
tliey  h:id  but  one  object  in  view,  namely,  to  award 
the  premiums  to  those  who  were  most  deserving 
of  them  ;  and  to  show  that  iheir  decisions  had 
been  unanimous,  be  might  state,  that  Mr.  Dawson 
Jiad  set  down  in  his  book  the  number  of  the  best 
stock,  and  on  comparing  their  boolcs  afterwards, 
he  found  that  they  perfectly  agreed.  If  any  of  the 
uusuccL'Ssful  candidate?  were  dissatisiied  with  the 
decisions,  and  thought  they  had  not  had  fair  play, 
he  could  only  say,  that  he  was  ready  to  meet 
such  persons  to  offer  them  any  explnnations,  and 
to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  they  had  come 
to  their  decisions.  (Hear.)  With  regard  to  the  bulls, 
he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  winner  of  the  first 
])reniium  a  very  su[)erior  animal.  He  had  lately 
shown  a  bull  of  the  short  horned  breed,  which  had 
been  very  successful,  llehadsent  three  to  Cork,  and 
had  sold  one  of  them  for  100/.;  he  had  also  sent 
some  to  Bristol,  and  sold  one  there  for  100  guineas  ; 
and  if  the  farmers  of  Cheshire  would  pay  attention 
to  their  breeding:  of  short  horns,  he  did  not  see  why 
they  should  not  sell  them  for  a  hundred  guineas  as 
well  ;is  himself.  (Cheers.)  With  respect  to  drain- 
ing, he  had  lately  drained  sori.ewhere  about  thirty 
statute  acres ;  the  drains  were  2ft.  9in.  in  depth, 
and  after  the  drains  had  been  laid,  he  put  the  sub- 
soil plough  into  the  land,  at  an  angle  of  about  35, 
and  about  17  inches  deep.  By  this  system  he 
was  enabled  to  work  his  land  early  in  the  spring 
months;  he  cou'd  sow  his  Swedish  turnips  in 
April,  and  transphmt  them  whenever  he  niigbt 
want  the  land  for  oHicr  purposes.  Nothing  was 
so  beneficial  to  the  farmer  as  draining,  and  using 
the  Swedish  turnips  to  a  certain  extent  ;  and  he 
thought  they  would  do  well  to  have  always  a  few 
acres  of  land  well  drained,  and  the  subsoil  plough 
run  on  it  to  sow  Swedish  turnips  and  early  po- 
tatoes. 

lAir.  Palin  enquired  the  number  of  tiles  required 
for  a  stature  acre. 

Mr.  Ai.LMAN  :  We  use  soil  in  our  country,  but 
my  object  is  always  to  get  the  water  through.  The 
drains  are  generally  seven  or  eight  yards  asunder 
on  clay  land. 

Mr.  CouBETT  :  It  would  be  about  1600  to  the 
acre,  the  drains  being  eight  yards  asunder. 

[In  answer  to  a  question  from  IMr.  Palin,  Mr. 
Corbelt  said  that  the  ti!es  which  he  had  spoken  of 
were  put  into  narrow  drains,  and  made  in  a  wedge 
form,  which  prevented  thtm  from  being  broken  in 
the  usual  manner,  by  horses  treading  on  them.] 

Mr.  ToLLEMACiiE  observcd,  that  he  understood 
a  ])erson  named  I'e'tit,  living  near  his  house  in  Suf- 
folk, was  selling  them  at  18s.  a  thousand,  coals  be- 
ing in  that  district  SOs.  a  ton. 

Mr.  J.  F.  France  said  he  had  been  requested  to 
propose  as  the  next  toast,  "  The  health  of  the 
Committee" — a  body  of  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
were  all  deeply  indebted  for  their  services,  for  it 
was  impossible  that  there  could  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  duties  had  been 
performed.  He  was  happy  to  find  that  they  had 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  prizes  to  cottagers 
and  labourers,  and  the  way  in  which  those  prizes 
had  been  contended  for,  shewed  that  they  were 
well  deserving  of  encouragement.  The  show  of 
pigs,  the  appearance  of  their  gardens,  and  indeed 
everything  for  which  the  cottagers  and  labourers 
were  candidates,  reflected  much  credit  upon  them 
(hear,  hear).    'I'he  stock  exhibited  in  the  field 


was  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected, 
but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  that  it 
was  decidedly  improved  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  on  future  occasions  the  stock  would  increase 
in  quantity,  as  well  as  in  quality.  He  begged  to 
propose  "  The  health  cf  the  Committee"  (three 
times  three). 

i\Ir.  F.  J.  Ford  said  he  rose  xmder  feelings  of 
embarrassment,  to  thank  the  meeting  for  the  flat- 
tering way  in  which  the  last  toast  had  been  re- 
ceived. So  far  as  their  duties  were  concerned,  be 
was  jiroud  to  find  that  their  labours  had  given 
satisfaction,  for  that  was  all  the  leward  they 
sought.  If  in  any  instance  they  had  erred,  or  if 
they  had  not  done  all  that  mi^ht  becmsidered  de- 
sirable, it  must  be  imputed  to  a  want  of  better  in- 
formation ;  but  he  hoped  that  tlie  e>:no>rienGe  of 
another  twelve  months  would  give  tiicm  such 
additional  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  society  as  would  enable  them,  on  future 
occasions,  to  make  any  further  improvements  which 
might  be  considered  desirable  (cheers). 

Mr.  CORBETT  Slid,  with  the  jjcrmission  of  the 
president,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a 
word  or  two  to  the  commitce.  He  was  far  from 
wishing  to  detract  from  their  merit,  for  no  doubt 
they  had  done  their  utmost  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society.  Year  after  year  the  prizes 
had  been  much  improved,  hut  he  thought  there 
was  an  alteration  or  two  which  might  be  made, 
and  which  would  be  attended  w  it!i  advantage.  He 
would  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  premium 
given  to  the  occupier  of  the  best  cultivated  farm. 
Now  every  gentleman  must  know  that  it  was  im- 
jjossible  for  a  farm  on  clay  laud  to  have  the  same 
appearance  as  u  farm  on  dry  land,  b  wever  much 
pains  might  be  taken  with  ir.  Tho  season  had 
much  to  do  with  this  ;  for  if  it  ha[>pened  to  be  a 
wet  sea?on,  the  farm  always  looked  out  of  order  ; 
and  the  large  quantity  of  weeds  to  be  seen  on  clay 
land  would  never  be  seen  on  a  dry  land  farm.  If, 
therefore,  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
mittee, he  would  sug!;:ejt  that  instead  of  one,  two 
premiums  should  be  given  for  the  best  cultivated 
farms  —  distinguishing,  of  course,  between  clay 
and  dry  land.  The  other  alteration  he  should  sug- 
gest was  in  the  prize  for  the  best  crop  of  Swedish 
turnips,  'i'he  prize  was  gi\en  to  turnips  raised 
from  manure  not  made  on  the  farm,  and  by  that 
means  the  occupier  is  enabled  to  get  a  supply  of 
fodder  for  his  cattle,  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
and  much  improve  tiie  stock  generally.  Now  he 
would  recommend  two  prizes  to  be  given  for  tur™ 
nips,  to  be  distinguished,  as  in  the  case  of  farms, 
whether  grown  on  clay  or  dry  land.  It  was  cer- 
tain the  farmer  on  clay  land  was,  by  the  present 
arrangement,  placed  at  much  disadvantage  ;  and  if 
the  two  kinds  of  land  were  distinguished  another 
year,  it  would  afford  great  encouragement  to  him 
to  make  improvements  where  he  had  a  chance  of 
success  (cheers). 

Mr.  Palin  said,  as  a  member  of  the  society,  he 
quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Corbett  in  the  remarks  that 
had  fallen  from  him  relative  to  the  distinction 
necessary  to  be  made  between  dry  and  clay  land  ; 
and  he  might  state  that  that  distinction  was  al- 
ready observed  by  the  Chester  Society.  Ey  the 
present  rules,  however,  many  farmers  were  pre- 
vented from  showing ;  because  the  prize  was  con- 
fined to  crops  raised  from  manure  not  made  on  the 
farm.  Now  many  farmers  could  not  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  manure,  and  bone-dust  did  not 
answer  on  all  soils,  and  during  all  seasons.    In  one 
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instance  he  had  got  thirtj'  tons  of  turnips  an  acre 
from  manure  ;  while  with  bone-dust  he  did  not  get 
more  than  eigljt  or  ten  tons.  He  therefore  thougiit 
it  would  be  advisable  for  the  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  propriety  of  giving  a  premium  for  tur- 
nips raised  from  manure  made  on  tlje  farm. 

Mr.  CoRBETT  could  not  agree  to  giving  a  pre- 
mium for  turnips  raised  from  manure,  which  ought 
to  be  laid  on  the  pastures.  He  had  tried  guano 
alone,  and  it  had  not  succeeded  very  well ;  but  by 
mixing  it  with  bone-dust,  it  had  answered  admi- 
rably. 

Mr.  Ai-i.MAN  differed  from  Mr.  Corbett  as  to  the 
propriety  of  raising  turnips  from  artificial  manure. 
If  a  farmer  could  buy  artificial  manure  he  could 
buy  stock,  and  lie  would  recommend  sucli  far- 
mers to  keep  a  large  stock,  and  make  as  much 
of  tlie  manure  as  possible. 

The  Chairman  thought  Mr.  Allman  did  not  con- 
sider that  Cheshire  was  strictly  a  dairy  county  ; 
but  these  were  details  which  would  be  better  left 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Map.tin  then  said  he  rose,  at  the  request  of 
the  chairman,  to  propose  the  health  of  a  number 
of  individuals  who  had  that  day  placed  themselves 
in  a  very  honourable  jjosition.  Most  of  theni  were 
their  neighbours,  and  well  known  to  tlicm  all, 
and  he  was  sure,  therefore,  tliat  the  toast — "  The 
successful  candidates  of  the  day"— would  be  liear- 
tily  received  (cheers).  He  tqok  the  liberty  of 
congratulating  tliose  gentlemen  on  tiieir  success, 
and  he  was  quite  certain  that,  when  they  reached 
home  that  evening,  they  would  receive  a  farther 
congratulation  from  tliose  whose  smiles  were  even 
dearer  to  them  than  their  friends'  in  that  room, 
lie  would  also  advise  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
not  to  give  up  in  despair,  but  to  renew  theii-  exer- 
tions in  the  hope  of  being  more  successful  another 
year  (hear).  He  was  sure  that  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  and  they  would  not  be  deterred  from 
bringing  their  stock  forward  another  year  because 
they  had  not  been  successful  to-day  (hern-).  When 
the  society  was  first  established,  it  had  many  op- 
ponents. There  were  individuals  iirejudiced  or 
ignorant  enough  to  attribute  had  motives  to  those 
who  encouraged  its  formation.  "  Oh  !"  said  they, 
"  it  is  only  a  plan  of  the  landlords  to  make  them- 
selves better  ac([uainted  with  the  returns  of  the 
tenants,  and  you'll  soon  find  that  they  will  have 
to  pay  higher  rents  for  their  farms."  Now,  this 
society  had  existed  five  years,  and  he  would  ask 
them,  was  there  a  single  tenant  in  the  room  who 
had  been  visited  with  anything  like  ihe  punish- 
ment, with  which  it  was  predicted  tbcy  would  be 
visited  by  their  landlords  ?  He  would  ask,  on  the 
contrary,  had  not  those  individuals  been  encou- 
raged to  go  with  greater  confidence  to  their  land- 
lords to  ask  any  favour  they  wanted— and  had 
not  those  favours  been  more  readily  granted — 
since  their  connection  with  this  society  ?  He  felt 
confident,  that  if  the  landed  interest  would  only 
continue  to  contribute  liberally  to,  and  encourage 
by  their  presence,  such  associations  as  this,  the 
very  best  results  would  arise  from  it.  Nay,  he 
could  tell  them  that  results  were  already  arising 
from  the  operations  of  this  society,  which  would 
not  only  be  felt  by  the  present  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  but  by  their  successors,  when  they  were  no 
more  ;  and  it  was  bis  firm  conviction,  that  the 
landlords  of  this  county  never  contributed  money 
which  was  more  usefully  laid  out  than  that  which 
they  contributed  to  this  society.     He  begged  to 


give  "  The  health  of  the  successful  candidates  of 
the  day"  (three  times  three). 

Mr.  Vernon,  in  a  very  short  address,  replied  to 
the  toast. 

Mr.  Skerratt  said  that  many  toasts  had  been 
proposed  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Indeed,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  propose  toasts, 
when  the  subject  of  it  was  a  successful  candidate, 
or  an  oflicer  of  the  society  whose  conduct  entitled 
him  to  their  thanks ;  but  it  was  not  such  an  easy  thing 
to  propose  the  health  of  gentlemen  who,  although 
not  exactly  losers,  were  at  least  not  winners — 
gentlemen  who  were  candidates  for  the  premiums, 
but  had  not  been  successful.  If  successful,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  success  ;  hut  while  others  had  been  rejoicing 
with  those  who  rejoiced,  it  was  his  dutj  to  weep 
with  those  who  wept.  He  begged  to  propose 
"  The  health  of  the  unsuccessful  Candidates,"  and 
although  they  had  not  been  winners  this  year,  it 
was  not  for  want  of  energy,  but  for  lack  of  better 
stufl"  (three  times  three). 

Mr.  John  Remer,  of  Hill  Top,  replied  to  the 
toast.  He  said  it  bad  been  his  lot  to  shew  some 
stock  that  day  ;  but  he  could  assure  the  company 
that  when  he  sent  it  he  had  not  the  ambition  to 
think  that  he  should  come  oft" a  winner;  he  rather 
sent  it  in  the  expectation  ol  being  able  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  how  far  he  was  behind  his  brother 
farmers.  When  he  sent  it  he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  disgraced  ;  he  bad  not  been  disgraced, 
and  therefore  he  was  satisfied.  With  regard  to  the 
first  prize  for  the  best  hull,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  ])oint,  and  the  judges 
could  not  possibly  have  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion than  the  one  at  which  they  had  arrived. 
With  regard  to  the  second  ])rize,  he  understood 
there  liad  been  some  little  difficulty  in  deciding 
who  was  the  best — his  own,  or  the  one  to  which 
the  prize  was  awarded.  He  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  shown  good  stock  himself,  but  he  was  equally 
satisfied  that  there  was  better  in  the  field  than 
his  own  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  then  said  he  had  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  home,  and  as  it  was  now  getting 
late,  he  was  corn!)elled  to  leave  the  meeting.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  remembsr  the  town  in  which  they  were 
then  celebrating  their  anniversary.  Sincerely 
hoping  that  it  might  flourish  more  extensively 
than  it  had  hitherto  done,  he  begged  to  propose  as 
the  last  toast  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing, "  Success  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Sandbach" 
(cheers). 

The  toast  having  been  shortly  acknowledged, 
Mr.  Tollemache  left  the  chair,  and  his  example 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  majority  of  those 
present.  A  few,  however,  remained  behind,  to 
continue  their  festivity  an  hour  longer. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEiNTS.-A  trial  of 
a  baud  thrashinsr  macliiue,  imported  from  England 
by  Mr.  S.  Ranfome,  took  place  on  Monday.  A  great 
number  of  agricultiiiists  were  jjresent.  I'lie  machine 
v^as  found  to  work  excciidintily  well  in  many  re- 
spects. It  thrashed  the  giaiu  clear,  ami  bruised  it  less 
than  the  horse  machines  now  in  u»e,  and  did  not  injure 
the  straw  ;  all  that  is  required  to  render  the  macliine 
more  available  to  this  colony,  is  a  little  attention,  <oas 
to  work  with  horse  power.  This  could  he  easily  ac- 
complished, and  the  invention  would  then  be  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this  colony. 
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People  are  constilutionally  averse  to  labour  in  Van 
Dienian's  Laod,  and  woulil  £is  soon  he  senlenceU  to  the 
tread  wheel,  as  be  doomed  to  a  day's  work  at  a  hand- 
thrashing  machine.  Rlr.  S.  llan.-ome  (son  of  the  cele- 
brated manutacturer  of  agricultural  implements  in 
Ipswich),  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  other  articles, con- 
sisting of  turnip  cutters,  ploughs,  winnowing  machines, 
chaff  cutters,  &e.,  of  an  ingenious  and  greatly  improved 
construction.  Another  trial  of  the  hand-tlirashing 
machine  will  be  made  next  week.—Launceston  (Van 
Dienian's  Land)  Advertiser,  April  '28. 


AGRICULTURE  of  LANCASHIRE, 
CHESHIRE,  &c. 

TO  TUB    EDITOR  OF  THE  MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

Sir, — Having  seen  a  few  strictures  on  Scotch 
farming  in  your  paper  lately,  and  iVIr.  Dixon's  re- 
marks in  the  Courier  upon  them,  I  will  now,  when 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  JMan- 
Chester  Agricultural  Society  is  over,  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  agriculture  of  the  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  with  that  of  other  parts  of 
Britain,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  if  you 
think  proper. 

I  shall  not,  like  my  friend  Dixon  at  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  last  year,  say  that  we  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  farmers  are  the  best  in  the  world  :  or, 
like  ]\Ir.  Walker,  say  thej'  are  the  worst.  The 
latter  gentleman,  in  taking  his  usual  rides  through 
the  two  counties,  appears  always  to  look  at  the 
(lark  side  of  the  question.  On  the  other  band,  my 
friend  Dixon,  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  office, 
goes  to  view  some  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in 
the  two  counties ;  for  instance,  he  goes  to  view 
Charles  Smith's  farm,  of  Ashtoii-on-JVIerscy,  and 
he  immediately  concludes  that  all  the  farmers  are 
Charles  Smith's.  I  consider  the  tilt  of  these  two 
gentlemen  last  year  like  that  of  the  knights  who 
fought  on  the  emblazonment  of  a  shield,  both  in 
the  right  and  both  in  the  wrong  if  applied  to  indi- 
viduals. 

I  know  it  is  considered  by  some  men,  that  we 
farmers,  and  particularly  we  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  farmers,  have  thicker  craniums  than  our 
brethren  of  the  loom  and  the  steam  engine.  This 
I  will  not  admit.  However,  I  must  allow  that,  as 
to  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  some  of 
its  affairs,  we  are  behind  some  other  classes.  There 
is  a  cause  for  this,  which  I  shall  not  enter  upon 
here.  We  generally  mind  our  own  business,  and 
seldom  meddle  with  that  of  other  people,  if  they 
will  let  us  alone. 

I  have  now  seen  more  than  lifty  summers,  and 
have  had  experience  in  the  field  as  a  labourer  and 
as  a  farmer  forty  years.  I  have  not,  like  my  friend 
Dixon,  read  all  the  works  on  agriculture  from 
(Jifisav's  Commentaries  to  the  last  number  of  the 
jyfark-lane  Express  ;  but  I  have  read  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  on  the  subject.  When  I  first  com- 
menced farming,  thirty  years  ago,  1  was  quite  an 
enthusiast,  and  read  every  work  on  the  subject  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on.  Sinclair's  Scottish  Hus- 
bandry was  my  bible,  TuU's  Husbandry  contained 
my  creed,  and  Cobbett's  my  practice.  At  that  time,  I 
believed  all  I  read  upon  agriculture  ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  had  every  year  sevcml  experi- 
ments going  on,  so  that  in  a  few  years  1  got  the 
name  of  the  ivhimmey  fanner.  I  had  a  Scotch 
plough,  which   I  so   much  idolised  as  to  create 


jealousy  in  my  wife.  1  was  the  first  person  in  the 
parish  of  Hury  who  ploughed  with  two  horses 
abreast  without  a  driver,  and  the  first  who  culti- 
vated turnips  in  drills,  and  Swedish  turnips  and 
mangel  vvurzel  any  way.  I  say  this  to  prove  that 
I  have  not  been  bigoted  to  old  ideas,  old  principles, 
and  old  practices  in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  land, 
which  is  what  wc  farmers  are  generally  charged 
with,  if  we  do  not  believe  or  practise  what  every 
theorist  may  recommend.  After  forty  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  field,  dating  from  the  time  I  left 
school,  and  after  thirty  years'  reading  and  practice 
on  my  own  account,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
— that  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  there  is  so 
much  nonsense  written  as  upon  that  of  agriculture. 
At  the  same  time  I  admit,  that  I  seldom  read  a  work 
but  I  found  some  useful  hint,  which  repaid  me  for 
the  trouble  of  reading  the  book  ;  I  therefore  do  not 
condemn  reading,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  highly 
recommend  it.  I  only  recommend  caution,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  are  young  in  the  profession 
or  in  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

Having  been  an  admirer  of  everything  connected 
with  land  from  a  boy,  1  have  frequently  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  rural  rambles,  not  only  through 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  but  in  more 
distant  parts  of  Britain,  just  to  see  what  my  bro- 
ther sons  of  the  plough  were  doing.  This  has 
enabled  me  to  compare  farm  management  30  years 
ago  and  at  present,  both  here,  in  the  south,  and 
in  the  north. 

In  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  1 
have  observed  a  gradual  and  marked  improvement 
in  every  branch  of  farming  ;  and  also,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
Wc  have,  I  will  allow,  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  we  ar- 
rive at  anything  like  perfection,  if  perfection 
ever  can  be  obtained  ;  but  we  are  travelling  on  to- 
wards it.  We  are  not  a  speculative  class  of  men, 
perhaps  too  little  so  ;  but,  if  we  miss  some  of  the 
important  advantages  arising  from  that  spirit,  we 
also  miss  those  dreadful  convulsions  which  are  the 
result  of  a  headlong  and  reckless  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, excepting  so  far  that  we  but  too  frequently 
get  a  taste  of  the  bitter  fruits  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  speculating  rascals.  We  generally  pay  203. 
iu  the  pound,  although  it  is  very  seldom  we  get  to 
ride  in  our  carriages  ;  but  this  is  because  our  sculls 
are  thicker  than  those  of  other  people.  I  believe 
our  brethren  of  the  loom  and  the  spindle  keep  a- 
head  of  us  in  improvements  in  machinery,  &c. ; 
but  we  follow  after,  and  never  lose  our  distance. 

Forty  years  ago  drilling  and  hoeing  were  un- 
known amongst  us  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  far- 
mers.) Potatoes  were  cultivated  in  lazy  beds,  and 
turnips  broadcast.  In  the  weight  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  former  crops,  we  now  beat  every 
other  part  of  Britain,  not  excepting  the  celebrated 
Lothians.  Mr.  Greg's  largest  crop  there  is  little 
more  than  half  a  crop  here.  We  also  equal  them 
with  our  turnip  crops,  in  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Forty  years  ago  we  had  no  idea  of 
cleaning  our  land,  but  by  a  summer  fallow  or  hand 
weeding.  Our  best  fanners  now  have  little  re- 
course to  cither.  The  horse  and  the  hand-hoe  now 
do  the  work  among  the  drills,  and  the  land  is  better 
prepared  before  planting  or  sowing.  Forty  years 
ago  rotations  were  little  understood,  and  never 
practised — except  one  corn  crop  after  another — 
while  little  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  seed 
was  returned.    We  had  then  to   cut  our  turnips, 
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and  other  roots  for  cattle  with  a  knife,  by  hand, 
and  fo  wait  sometimes  several  days  of  a  wind  be- 
fore we  could  separate  the  corn  from  the  chaff.  At 
that  time  we  had  three  or  fom*  horses  in  single  file 
at  the  plough,  with  a  man  following  the  ploughman 
with  a  spade  to  rectify  any  mistake  in  the  furrow. 
Every  mistake  of  the  ploughman  was  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  driver.  The  former  very  frequentlj'' 
sent  a  clod  at  theheadof  thelatter  when  the  horses 
made  any  mistake  in  turning,  which  was  almost 
impossible  to  be  avoided  with  three  or  four  horses 
in  a  "ruck."  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving these  lumps  of  love  about  my  head  and 
shoulders,  and  have  also  had  the  honour  of  using 
tl)is  prerogative  when  I  became  installed  in  power 
between  the  plough  stilts.  These  "  vested  rights" 
of  the  ploughmen  are  now  superseded  by  what  the 
south  countryman  calls  "  Gee'o"  ploughs  j  and, 
where  these  are  not  used,  we  seldom  now  see  more 
than  two  horses  in  a  plough.  Forty  years  ago 
draining  was  little  practised  ;  it  is  now  rapidly  ex- 
tending on  every  hand.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  our  cattle,  pigs,  horses,  and  implements 
at  this  time  and  then.  The  Cheshire  dairyman 
now  makes  one  cwt.  more  cheese  from  a  cow  in  a 
year  than  at  that  time.  The  Lancashire  milk  far- 
mer gets  from  four  to  six  quarts  more  milk  per  day 
on  an  average. 

In  comparing  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  far- 
mers' management  with  that  of  our  brethren  in 
the  southerncounties,  I  should  say,  most  decidedly, 
that  we  are  maiiy  steps  in  advance  of  them  ;  and 
particularly  :n  our  crops,  when  both  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  considered. 

In  the  midland  and  south-western  counties,  I 
still  see  from  three  to  six  horses  in  a  plnngh  of  the 
same  construction  as  thirty  years  ago.  I  still  see 
the  clumsy  tumbril  cart  and  the  lumbering  waggon, 
nsed  in  carting  dimg  to,  and  produce  from,  the 
fields  :  in  both  operations  three  horses  and  three 
men  doing  the  same  as  two  in  Lancashire.  I  still 
see  turnips  and  beans  sown  broadcast,  or  drilled  at 
narrow  intervals,  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the 
horse  hoe  in  effectually  stirring  the  soil.  I  still 
see  dung  uncovered,  or  only  half  covered,  in  fields 
newly  sown  with  turnips,  wasting  one  half  of  its 
strength  on  the  air  instead  of  the  soil,  and  very 
often  the  dung  half  carbonized.  1  still  see  large 
tracts  under  summer  fallow,  of  w I; at  we  should 
call  good  land.  1  still  see  land  in  some  districts 
occupied  in  '  run  rig.'  I  can  still  see  crops  on 
prime  land  smothered  with  poppies  and  charlock. 
The  fields  look  very  beautiful,  certainly,  with  the 
yellow  and  scarlet  flowers.  lean  still  see  large 
quantities  of  hay  spoilt  every  year,  for  want  of 
liands  and  proper  attention  in  the  making,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  plenty  of  hands 
unemployed  in  the  same  parish.  I  can  still  see 
barley  and  oats  left  unbound>fter  the  scythe,  and 
carted  like  hay  to  the  stack;  very  often  the  former 
reduced  one  half  in  value  by  sprouting,  or  one 
fourth  of  both  shed  upon  the  field.  I  can  still,  in 
some  disiricts,  i<ee  prime  land  cultivated  in  high- 
crowned  ridges,  with  a  strip  of  grass  between  each 
ridge.  I  can  still  see  horses  tethered  by  the  foot 
upon  thcf-c  strips  of  grass,  or  upon  clover  or 
vetches,  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  or  the  mid- 
night storm,  instead  of  being  in  a  stable  or  shed, 
and  the  grass,  clover,  or  vetches  cut,  and  carried 
to  them.  I  can  still  see  ridges  as  crooked  as  the 
letters  in  almost  every  county  south  of  Cheshire, 
increasing  in  a  degree  the  friction  of  the  plough  j 


and  which  is  no  doubt  one  cause  of  the  number 
of  horses  still  employed  in  ploughing.  An  old 
Lancashire  farmer  said,  there  was  more  land  on  a 
crooked  ridge  than  a  straight  one;  and  once, 
when  he  had  got  anew  ploughman,  who  in  com- 
mencing to  plough  afield,  which  had  been  in  po- 
tatoes, drew  the  first  furrow  of  the  first  ridge  out 
straight,  he  made  the  ploughman  turn  the  furrow 
back  and  draw'out  a  crooked  one.  I  can  still  seethe 
farm-servants  in  the  south  choaked  with  beef,  mut- 
ton, bacon,  cheese,  beer  and  ale  for  one  month  in 
the  year  (harvest)  ;  but  who  can  seldom  get  to 
taste  of  anj' in  the  remaining  eleven  months.  I 
can  still  see  all  these  things  done  exactly  as  they 
were  done  thirty  years  ago;  and  yet,  it  is  said, 
that  we,  Lancashire  farmers,  are  a  century  be- 
hind our  neighbours.  I  know  there  are  farmers 
both  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  who  do  every 
thing  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago, 
but  they  are  comparatively  few  ;  while  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties  in  the  south,  I  can  see  little  or  no- 
thing changed. 

Now,  Sir,  for  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Greg  on  Lo- 
thian farming.  I  am  not  going-  to  say  our  manage- 
ment is  equal  to  theirs  in  every  respect ;  but  if 
their  crops  be  no  heavier  than  what  he  states 
them  to  be,  we  have  a  great  number  of  farmers 
whose  management  is  far  superior  to  theirs,  be- 
cause our  best  farmers  get  weightier  crops  and 
have  a  worse  soil  and  a  worse  climate.  The  Lo- 
thians  lie  upon  the  east  coast,  which,  the  whole 
length  of  Britain,  is  drier  than  the  west  coast.  In 
the  Lothians,you  may  travel  miles  after  miles  over 
ns  good  a  soil  as  you  would  wish  to  travel  over,  and 
not  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Lan- 
cashire it  is  not  often  that  you  can  find  ten  acres  of 
good  land  lying  together.  Very  frequently,  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  co'.inty,  there  are  three  or 
four  descrii)tions  of  soil  in  one  field  ;  or  if  it  is 
not  so,  it  is  all  bad.  I  quite  agree  with  INlr.  Gre^r, 
that  the  produce  of  England  and  Wales  might  be 
doubled,  and  he  might  have  added  Scotland  ;  in 
some  counties  tripled,  but  not  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  He  talks  of  the  great  "  uniformity  in 
the  quality  of  the  crops."  'I'his  arises  from  the 
"  uniformity  in  the  quality"  of  the  soil  coupled 
with  their  management.  JMr.  Greg  is  a  man  of 
liberal  principles,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that 
any  one  professing  these  principles  should  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  manner  he  has  done  in 
his  letter  on  the  Lothian  farming-.  I  must  say, 
that  I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  any  man  who 
can  assert  that  13s.  per  week  for  a  bailiff,  i2i.  for 
a  ploughmen,  lOs.  for  a  labourer,  and  4s.  6d.  for  a 
woman,  are  sufficient  wages  at  this  time  ;  and  this, 
while  the  farmer  is  paying  5/.  per  Scotch  acre  (4/. 
statute)  rent,  keeping  a  phaeton  for  his  wife  and 
daughter,  dining  out  or  receiving  company  three 
days  a  week,  and  saving  1G,000/.  in  19  years  off 
.i40  acres  of  land.  (See  farm  No.  3  of  his  letter.) 
Indeed  !  has  educating  the  peasantry  of  Scotland 
done  this  for  them.'  Mr.  Gi-eg  has  drawn  a  correct 
picture  of  the  Lothian  farmers  and  their  labourers. 
Twenty  years  ago,  I  found  the  farmers  proud  be- 
yond the  pride  of  Scotchmen  generally.  I  foimd 
thera  tyrants  to  their  dependants.  I  also  found 
their  wives  and  daughters  riding  in  their  "  phae- 
tons;" but!  forgot  to  ask  how  often  they  dined 
out  or  received  conipan}'.  This  was  quite  above 
my  Lancashire  nctions  of  a  farmer's  life;  and,  I 
must  say,  I  do  not  envy  them  of  this  happiness. 
I  would  not  go  through  the  labour  and  torment  of 
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dining  out  oi-  receiving  company  three  clays  a 
week  for  1000/. a  year;  and  if  their  education  has 
given  them  these  habits,  it  has  been  a  sorry  one. — 
Why,  the  "  keen  and  pushing"  men  at  Manchester 
never  tliink  of  it,  except  those  who  intend  to  have 
their  names  posted  in  the  '  Gazette.'  But  to  re- 
turn to  my  subject.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  found 
their  ploughmen  quite  as  well  informed  as 
their  masters.  I  also  found  them,  the  labour- 
ers, and  families,  living  on  water  and  oat- 
meal porridge  twice,  and  often  three  times  a  day; 
seldom  got  to  taste  flesh  meat,  pudding,  or  wheaten 
bread,  although  the  land  was  covered  with  the 
finest  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton,  and  which  they 
had  been  the  means  of  raising.  I  found  the 
cottages  which  were  attached  to  the  farms,  decent 
in  their  outward  appearance  ;  but  comfort  within 
was  not  studied  at  all.  The  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire rural  cottages  in  size,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience, are  palaces  in  comparison.  I  was  there  in 
harvest,  1821  and  1824,  and  once  since;  but  the 
last  time  had  no  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the 
rural  population  ;  but  at  the  former  times  I  found 
a  cart  come  each  day  into  the  harvest  field,  at 
twelve  o'clock,  containing  a  bottle  of  beer  and  a 
loaf  for  each  reaper,  and  which  was  delivered  to 
each  man  upon  his  "rig,"  and  from  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  move  while  he  took  his  re- 
past, except  at  the  displeasure  of  the  master  and 
his  greeve  ;  the  former  of  whom  rode  from  one 
end  of  the  line  of  reapers  to  the  other,  looking 
more  like  a  West  Indian  slave-driver  than  a 
British  farmer.  A  South-of-England  labou  er 
docs  get  a  "  blow-out  "  one  month  in  twelve  ; 
but  this  is  denied  the  Lothian  labourer.  I  never 
was  an  advocate  for  equality ;  but  I  do  wish  to 
sec  the  good  things  of  this  life  more  equally  dis- 
tributed than  in  the  Lothians.  A  Lothian  farmer 
never  appears  to  care  for  any  one  but  himself 
and  his  landlord.  I  say  the  "labourer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire."  I  also  say  that,  if  an  able-bodied 
farm  labourer  cannot  afford  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
substantial  food  for  himself  and  family,  and  lay 
a  little  by  for  old  age  or  sickness,  cither  the  rent 
of  the  land  or  the  profits  of  the  farmer  are  too 
high.  In  fixing  a  rent  upon  land,  I  have  ever 
made  it  a  rule  to  calculate  upon  every  able- 
bodied  labourer,  who  could  do  auy  kind  of  work 
upon  a  farm,  receiving  every  week  the  value  of 
two  imperial  measures  of  an  average  quality  of 
wheat — that  is,  supposing  the'  land  under  proper 
management  for  the  situation  it  was  in. 

I  will  now  show,  from  Mr.  Greg's  figures,  that 
he  has  either  over-rated  the  rents  and  profits  of 
Lothian  farming,  or  underrated  the  produce.  I 
will  give  him  every  advantage,  in  every  case,  by 
taking  his  highest  amount  of  produce  ;  that  is, 
I  «ill  take  ten  tons  of  potatoes,  thirty  of  turnips, 
six  quarters  of  wheat,  and  ten  of  oats,  per  acre. 

Farm  No.  .'3  contains  340  acres  ;  rent,  1,700/. 
Farmer  look  ofl^,  at  the  end  of  nineteen  j'cars, 
ly.OOOi. ;  his  capital  to  commence  with  would  be 
about  3,400/.,  consequently  his  profits  would  be 
15,600/.,  besides  keeping  a  pbecton  for  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  dining  out  or  receiving  com- 
pany three  days  a  week.  These  necessary  wants 
of  a  Lothian  farmer  would  take  r)00/.  a  year  at 
least.  This  farm  is  situated  near  the  city  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  I  will  suppose  the  whole  of  the 
fallow  crops  to  be  potatoes,  which  is  giving  it 
every  advantage. 


Dr. 

To  keop  of  15  horses  at  30/ 

Seed  for  68  acres  of  potatoes,  at  30s 

Do.         68       do.      wheat,  at  2os 

Do.         68       do.      oats,  at  203 

Do.         68       do.      clover,  all?s 

One  greeve,  13s. ;  seven  ploughmen,  123. ;  five 
labourers,  IDs.;  ten  women,  Ss.;  ten  chil- 
dren, Gs 

Extra  labour  in  planting  potatoes,  10s.  per  acre 

Do.,  manure  to  purchase,  5/.  per  acre 

Do.,  labour  in  making  68  acres  of  clover  hay, 
lOs 

Reaping  136  acres  of  corn,  at  12s 

Stacking  aud  thatching  stacks  for  136  acres,  at 
2s 

Wear  and  tear  on  steam-engine,  thrashing- 
machine,  implements,  &c.,  &c.,  five  per  cent, 
on  capital 


£ 
420 
102 
85 
68 
40 


591 
34 

340 

34 


14 


170 


Rent. 


Total. 


3680 


Per  contra.  £ 

By  68  acres  of  potatoes,  at  20/.  per  acre 1360 

"  68      do.      wheat,  6  qrs.  per  acre,  at  60s. 

per  qr 1224 

"68  do.  oats,  10  qrs.  do.,  at  20s.  per  qr.  680 
"  68  do.  clover  hay,  at  71.  per  acre  ....  476 
"  68      do.      pasture,  at  5Z.  per  acre   340 

4080 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  only  400/.  for  interest, 
profits,  &c.  ;  and  out  of  this  he  has  to  save 
15,000/.  in  nintcen  years,  support  a  phaeton,  and 
dine  out  or  receive  coinpany  three  days  a  week. 
I  will  now  put  the  account  in  the  form  he  would 
put  it,  but  which  will  not  ap|)ly  to  a  farm  where 
the  fallow  crop  is  wholly  potatoes,  and  sold  off 
the  farm.  In  other  cases,  the  47  percent,  for  ex- 
penccs  will  be  about  a  proper  proportion. 


Value  of  produce. 


£  £ 

4080   Rent 1700 

Expenses  47  per  ct.  1925 
Balance ....     455 

-1080 


No.  v.— 500  Acres  Clay  Land. 

Acres.             Produce.  £ 

50  beans,  at  12/.  per  acre. 600 

50  fallow  000 

100  wheat,  at  18/.  per  acre 1800 

100  oats,  at  10/.  do 1000 

100  clover,  at  7/,  do 700 

100  pasture,  at  5/.  do , 500 

500  4600 

Per  Contra.  £ 

By  rent ,  1750 

"  expenses,  at  47  per  cent 21G2 

"  balance  for  interest,  preliis,  phteton,  and 

dinners 688 


Capital  required,  5,000/. 


4600 
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No.  10.— PurcJiase  and  cost,  75,000/.— 600  ncres. 
I  will   consider  this   farm  fit  for  any  crop,  and 
will  put  the  highest  amount  of  o   due  e  quoted  by 
Mr.  Greg,  same  as  in  the  other  cases. 
Acres.  Produce.  £ 

To  potatoes,  at  20i 500 

23  turnips,  at  101 230 

50  fallow 000 

75  wheat,  at  18^.  per  acre 1350 

25  barley,  at  Xol.  do 375 

100  beans,  at  12/.  do 1200 

100  oats,  at  12/.  do 1200 

100  clover,  at  7/.  do 700 

100  pasture,  at  5/.  do .500 

600  6075 

Per  contra.  £ 

By  rent,  4  per  cent,  on  cost 3000 

"  expenses,  47  percent 2855 

"  balance  for  profit,   interest,    phfcton,  and 
dinners 220 

6075 
Mr.  Greg  says,  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  produce  is 
generally  about  the  rent  of  the  farm  in  the  Lo- 
thians,  and  which  I  should  consider  a  fair  pro- 
portion. 'Jhcrefore,  take  No.  3,  rent  1700/. 7;/«s 
3 — 5100/.  value  of  produce  ;  20  per  cent,  of  this 
1020/.  Now  this  sum  will  not  support  dinners, 
ph;ieton,  and  save  15,000i,  in  nineteen  years. 
But  the  value  of  the  produce  will  not  be  5,100/., 
according  to  his  own  statement. 

To  conclude  this  long  article,  I  must  say  a 
word  on  leases.  The  Scotch  farmers  have  almost 
universally  leases  of  nineteen  years.  They  have 
no  poor-rates  to  pay,  or  church-rates.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  notwithstanding  what  my  friend 
Dixon  may  say  to  the  contrary.  The  Scotch 
leases  are  made  upon  rational  principles.  The 
tenants  may  and  can  fvljil  the  cov\(\\X,\ons.  \Vhen 
there  are  any  here,  this  is  not  the  case  :  they 
are  not  made  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
fulfilled.  Tenants  ought  to  he  independent  of  their 
landlord,  if  they  cultivate  their  farms  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  pay  their  rents  duly,  but  not  one 
day  longer.  Here,  if  the  landowners  and  tlie 
parson  think  proper  to  pull  down  and  I'ebuild 
the  parish  church,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  the  tenants 
have  to  pay  the  cost.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Scotland.  If  trade  goes  bad  here,  as  it  has  been 
for  four  years  back,  the  farmers  have  nearly 
double  rates  to  pay.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
Scotland.  It  is  said  these  things  are  considered 
in  our  rents.  Common  rates  are  ;  but  these 
extra  pulls  upon  our  purses  are  not. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 
Winwick,  Oct.  ilh.  W.  Rothwell. 


COLLUMPTON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  first  Ploughing'  Match  of  thi*  Club  took  phice  on 
Monday  last,  the  24tli  of  October  in  two  fields  at 
Wintran,  on  the  Exeter  road,  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Hole,  of  Green-end,  Plymtree.  The  abundance  of  rain 
which  fell  on  the  previous  Saturday  and  Sunday  made 
the  ground  in  capital  condition  for  ploughing,  and  it 
was  generally  considered  to  be  of  a  very  superior  des- 
cription. The  morning  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  it 
was  evident  great  interest  was  excited  from  the  vast 
concourie  of  persons  on  the  ground. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  Bowcrmaa's  White  Hart 


Hotel,  and  about  70  gentlemen  partook  of  it ;  a  most 
delightful  meeting  it  was,  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed, and  several  new  members  were  added. 

The  llev.  John  Huysiie  was  in  the  chair,  and  gave 
universal  satisfaction  by  his  judicious  remarks  and  great 
urbanity.  He  said  that  the  tariff  had  thrown  a  daraptr 
on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  he  begged  them  not  to 
despair,  but  to  use  their  utmost  eflbrt.«,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  ihat  eventually  we  should  be  able  to  beat  the 
foreigner  out  of  ilie  mai'ket. 

That  staunch  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and 
most  excellent  gentleman,  E.  S.  Drewe,  Esq.,  of  the 
Grange,  was  present,  giving  his  countenance  and  firm 
support  to  this  infant  society,  promising  to  be  frequently 
with  them  at  their  monthly  meetings  to  encourage  and 
cheer  them  in  tiieir  laudable  objects.  In  fact  Mr. 
Drewe  i?  indefatigable  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  respected  Honorary  Secretary,  Fred.  Leigh, 
E?q.,  made  a  most  excellent  and  etfective  speech  in  the 
course  of  the  evening;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Foster, che- 
mist, delivered  a  useful  and  eloquent  one  on  Chemistry 
and  Geology.  Many  other  good  speeches  were  made, 
and  the  whole  went  off  in  admirable  style. 

It  appears  that  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coleridge 
at  the  Tiverton  meeting  have  been  duly  appreciated  by 
the  clergy,  as  there  was  a  strong  muster  of  that  body. 
We  observed  tiie  Rev. Mr.  Roberts,  Rector  of  Kentis- 
beare,  ani  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Walkey,  Rev.  John  Sydenham,  and  many 
others ;  Henry  ]\Iatthews,  Esq.,  of  Bradnicnh  ;  R.  IMor- 
timer,  Esq  ,  Mr.  Wm.  Hole,  Mr.  John  Hole,— Justice, 
Esq.,  and  a  great  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  John  Houghlen, 
ploughman  to  Mr.  John  Hole,  Plymtree.  The  first 
boy's  prize  was  awarded  to  a  son  of  Mr.  F.  Martin,  of 
Chanmanshayes,  Collumplon,  a  mere  child. 

'J'he  Rev.  John  Huysue,  who  delivered  tiie  prize  to 
the  lad,  observed  it  was  indeed  a  high  honour  for  one  so 
young  to  obtain  a  prize,  and  happy  he  was  to  know 
that  he  bore  so  excellent  a  character,  and  he  trusted  as 
he  advanced  towards  manhood  he  would  still  further 
distinguish  himself  in  every  good  word  and  work. 

The  bells  rang  merrily  during  the  day,  and  a  number 
of  glee  singers  added  to  the  conviviality  of  the  dinner 
table. 

A  valuable  work  was  sent  to  the  Members  of  the 
Club  as  a  present  from  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Managing  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Farmer'slnsurance  Company,  who  regretted 
that  he  could  not  be  with  them  as  he  intended.  His 
health  was  proposed  by  F.  Leigh,  Esq..  and  respondcil  to 
in  the  most  cordial  and  handsome  manner.  E.  S.  Drewe, 
Esq.,  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who  intends  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  paying  his  personal 
respects  to  the  Members  of  the  Club, —  Western  Times. 


A  GOOD  COW. — The  following  song  descriptive  of 
the  points  of  a  celebrated  Durham  Cow  was  chaunted 
amidst  great  applause  at  the  Darlington  Agricultural 
Society's  Meeting :  — 
She's  Ions'  in  her  face,  she's  fine  iu  her  liorn, 
She'll  quickly  get  fat  without  oil-cake, or  corn. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  this  beautiful  cow  ! 
She's  clear  in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her  chine, 
She's  heavy  in  flank  and  wide  in  her  loin, 
She's  broad  in  her  ribs  and  long  in  her  rump, 
Ha'!  a  straight  and  flat  back  with  never  a  hump. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  this  beautiful  cow  ! 
She's  wide  in  her  hips  and  calm  in  her  eyes, 
She's  fine  in  her  shoulders  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

Hunah  !  hurrah  for  this  beautiful  cow  ! 
She's  lightin  her  neck  and  small  in  her  tail. 
She's  wide  in  her  breast  and  good  at  the  pail, 
She's  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin, 
She's  a  grazier's  without  and  a  butcher's  within. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  this  beautiful  cow  ! 
—  Gateshead  Observer, 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE 
OF  MANGEL  WURZEL  AND 
SWEDE  TURNIPS. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Cuckfield  and  Weald 
of  Sussex  Agiicultural  Association  on  the  7th  Oct., 
this  subject  was  brought  very  prominenth'  forward 
by  the  several  speakers. 

Mr.  Bigg,  of  Slaugham,  remarked,  that  Lord 
S|>encer,  thej  all  knew,  was  the  owner  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  stock,  and  at  the  great  national  ex- 
Jiibition  iiis  Lordship's  stock  carried  away  the  prizes. 
lie  had  tried  experiments  very  extensively  with  the 
mangel,  feeding  some  stock  with  that  root  and  with 
Swedes  in  alternate  months;  and  after  the  greatest 
attention  in  this  way  for  six  months,  he  gave  the 
j)reference  to  mangel.  He  found  that  during  tlie 
months  when  they  were  fed  upon  mangel  the  beasts 
increased  4  or  olb.  more  than  when  fed  upon  Swedes. 
Now  he  (i\Ir.  Bigg)  knew  that,  with  anything  like 
ordinary  management,  mangel  wurzel  might  he  grown 
to  great  [lerfection.  The  land  which  grew  the  roots 
that  he  had  shown  to-day  had  been  in  his  possession 
four  or  five  years.  It  was  originally  very  bad  land, 
and  had  been  further  deteriorated  by  over-cropping. 
He  had  given  it  two  slight  dressings  ;  and  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  attacks  of  insects,  he  could  have 
shewn  some  roots  considerably  heavier  than  those 
shown.  With  good  farming,  he  thought  that  mangel 
would  produce  from  forty  to  forty-five  tons  to  the 
acre, — a  larger  quantity  than,  he  believed,  any  otber 
root  would  yield.  Ho  might  just  observe  that  the 
orange  globe  yielded  more  saccharine  matter  than 
any  other  description  of  beet. 

The  Chaiuman  (Lieut. -Colonel  Elwood)  said, 
Mr.  Bigg  had  anticipated  him  in  a  remark  which 
be  had  intended  to  make  with  regard  to  the  mangel 
wurzel.  He  had  told  tbem  that  Earl  Spencer  bad 
tried  it,  and  found  that  the  advantage  was  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  mangel  wurzel,  when  compared  with 
the  Swedish  turnip,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  If  it 
were  ever  of  conseciuence  to  know  how  best  to  turn 
lean  cattle  into  fat,  it  was  certainly  of  much  greater 
consequence  now  than  ever  ;  because  they  had  now 
to  compete  not  only  with  Old  England,  but  also  with 
neighbouring  countries  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bigg  for  the  specimens  whicli  he  had  sent  to-day  of 
the  mangel  wurzel,  which  showed  to  what  perfec- 
tion that  vegetable,  which  had  been  found  fo  effi- 
cient in  fattening,  could  be  brought  in  their  own 
neighbourhood.  Earl  Spencer  in  one  of  his  experi- 
ments, selected  two  steers  nearly  of  equal  age  and 
equal  weight  ;  No.  1  he  fed  upon  Swedish  turnips. 
No.  2  upon  mangel  wurzel,  and  the  one  fed  on  the 
mangel  was  decidedly  preferable.  He  then  changed 
the  food,  giving  No.  1  mangel,  and  No.  2  Swedes, 
and  found  that  the  animal  going  from  mangel  to 
Swedes  decreased,  as  they  all  knew  was  the  case 
when  an  animal  went  from  better  to  inferior  food. 
The  same  experiment  tried  on  cows  was  equally 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  use  of  mangel.  He  then 
gave  all  these  particulars  to  the  parent  Society — the 
Royal  Agricukural  Society  of  England  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  what  he  communicated,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P. 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  favourable  result  of  Lord 
Spencer's  experiment  with  mangel  wurzel,  the  con- 
sideration will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  farmer,  previously  to  his  adopting  the  culti- 
vation of  tliis  root — whether,  althougli  the  mangel 


wurzel  may  bring  on  his  cattle  faster  and  better  than 
the  Swede  turnip,  it  is  not  raoro  difficult  of  culture, 
more  tender  in  its  habits,  and  less  productive,  bulk 
per  acre,  than  the  Swedish  turnip  1"  With  regard 
to  that,  he  said  in  another  part  of  the  report,  after 
giving  a  tsble  of  the  diflerent  proportions  of  the 
saccharine  matter  of  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  &c. — 
"  I  have  grown  t!ie  common  red  sort  for  six,  the 
sugar  beet  for  four,  and  the  orange  globe  for  three 
years.  These  kinds  have  regularly  come  into  course 
with  Swedes  upon  light  grounds  ;  and  the  produce 
has  always  been  equal,  in  most  cases  far  heavier. 
The  Swede  turnip  has  enemies  innumerable  ;  I  have 
never  observed  the  mongel  wurzel  attacked  either  by 
fl\',  slug,  or  wireworm.  Equally  a  cleansing  crop 
with  the  Swede,  it  stores  better  and  lasts  good  for 
a  longer  period.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  1  was 
using  sugar  beet  with  stall-fed  cattle,  which  cut  per- 
fectly good  and  crisp  in  August."  He  proceeded 
to  say,  "  1  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
orange  globe.  Though  not  so  large  a  produce  gene- 
rally as  the  two  other  sorts,  it  appears  always  to 
throw  at  least  two-thirds  ofits  weight  above  ground. 
In  feeding  store  cattle,  I  should  commence  with 
Swede  turnip,  proceed  with  the  orange  globe,  then 
with  the  mangel  wurzel,  and  finish  off  with  the  sugar 
beet ;  thus  not  only  frequently  varying  the  food,  but 
using  them  in  the  order  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  nutritious  matter  contained  in  each  description 
of  plant.  These  are  the  details  of  the  system  I  adopt 
as  regards  this  root,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  should 
prevail  upon  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  cul- 
ture of  it  to  grow  a  small  quantity,  assured  as  I  am 
that,  for  certainty  of  crop  and  feeding  properties, 
the  mangel  wurzel  will  not  deceive  expectation." 

Mr.  Blaker  congratulated  Mr.  Bigg  on  the  hand- 
some roots  of  mangel  wurzel  which  he  had  brought 
to  the  Show.  He  had  himself  had  some  experience 
in  growing  mangel  wurzel  and  Swede  turnips  ;  and 
he  gave  the  preference  to  the  Swedes  as  long  as  they 
remained  good,  but  when  they  got  into  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  mangel  was  decidedly  superior, 
Swedes  losing  their  virtue  in  the  spring.  Notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  Earl  Spencer  with  regard  to 
the  fattening  qualities  of  mangel,  he  preferred 
Swedes.  He  would  also  just  mention  that  he  thought 
it  a  good  plan,  in  sowing  mangel,  to  mix  a  little 
Swede  with  it.  He  did  so  last  year,  when  he  lost 
his  mangel,  but  had  a  good  crop  of  Swedes. 

The  Chairman  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  Rlr. 
Blaker  for  his  information.  That  was  precisely  the 
sort  of  thing  they  wanted  at  these  meetings. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bigg— -Perhaps  Mr.  Blaker  will  tell  us 
whether  he  grew  the  commiin  mangel,  the  orange 
globe,  or  the  sugar  beet?  The  sugar  beet  produces 
the  greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  which  is 
the  fattening  principle  ;  the  orange  globe  the  next ; 
and  the  field  beet  the  least  of  all. 

Mr.  Blaker  replied,  that  he  had  tried  the  field 
beet,  which  he  believed  was  the  w  orstsort.  He  had 
tried  to  get  a  crop  of  orange  globe;  but,  as  he  said 
just  now,  his   seed  failed. 

Mr,  Bigg — In  the  neihgbourhood  of  London  they 
grow  the  common  field  beet  in  large  quantities  for 
use  in  the  dairies ;  and  theyfind  it  a  great  producer 
of  milk. 

Mr.  Blaker — Just  so  ;  and  I  think  that  is  the 
principal  use  ofij. 

Mr.  Bigg — That  is  the  common  field  beet.  The 
other  sorts  are  excellent  for  fattening;  at  least,  that 
is  the  opinion  of  gentlemen  who  have  studied  tbo 
subject  and  made  it  a  matter  of  chemical  analysis, 
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ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  MON- 
MOUTH FARMELl'S  CLUB. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ploughing  match  and 
the  other  business,  about  seventy  persons  sat  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Beaufort  Arms, 
served  in  ]Mr.  Whiting's  best  style.  Thomas 
Gratrex,  Esq.,  ably  performed  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent, and  the  vice  chair  was  efficiently  filled  by 
Mr.  Purcbas,  the  hon.  secretary  cf  the  club.  On 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  after  the  Chairman  had 
proposed  the  usual  loyal  toasts, 

Mr.  PuncHAS  gave  "  Success  to  the  Monmouth 
Farmer's  Club,"  which  was  drunk  with  three  times 
three,  and  great  cheering  ;  and  then  read  the  list  of 
prizes  and  gratuities  awarded  by  the  judges,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  lie  proposed  "the  Successful 
Candidates  in  Ploughing." 

The  successful  candidates  were  than  called  into 
the  room,  and  severally  received  the  prizes  awarded 
from  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  who  complimented 
each  on  his  success,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  it 
would  stimulate  them  to  further  exertion.  Their 
neat  appearance  and  orderly  conduct  excited  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  they  expressed  themselves 
much  gratified  by  the  prizes  given  to  them. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  other  successful 
candidates,  which  was  drunk  with  great  applause. 

The  CuAinMAN  said  he  had  to  propose  a  toast 
which  they  would  drink  in  a  bumper — "  The  Chair- 
man and  Committee  of  the  Farmer's  Club  for  the 
past  year."  The  Club  was  much  indebted  to  them 
for  their  exertions,  and  he  hoped  the  toast  would  be 
received  in  the  manner  it  deserved.  (Three  times 
three,  and  cheering  which  lasted  for  a  considerable 
time.^ 

Mr.  R.  Jones  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  on  the 
part  of  those  gentlemen  expressed  himself  obliged 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  received,  al- 
though he  did  not  think  they  bad  deserved  the  com- 
pliment, and  he  had  no  doubt  the  duties  would  be 
better  performed  by  the  present  committee. 

Mr.  PuRCHAs  stated  that  it  had  been  suggested 
that  the  Club  should  hold  their  monthly  meetings  at 
different  houses,  and  the  committee  had  recom- 
mended that  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  rota- 
tion at  the  different  inns. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  meetings  for  the  en- 
suing year  should  be  held  as  follows  : — Nov.  19, 
Dec.  17,  Jan.  14,  Feb.  11,  March  18,  April  15, 
May  13,  June  17,  Sept.   9,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  5. 

The  Chairman  called  for  a  bumper,  and  said  he 
was  sure  they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  the 
toast  ho  was  about  to  propose  deserved  it — it  was 
the  health  of  their  worthy  and  excellent  Secretary. 
(Loud  cheers.)  That  cheering  spoke  volumes,  and 
he  need  sa\'  little  more.  Mr.  Purcbas  was  the 
founder  of  the  Club,  and  he  hoped  he  would  live 
long  to  see  his  labours  flourish.  {Loud  cheers.) 
Drank  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  PuRCHAS  said  he  felt  grateful  for  the  manner 
in  which  his  name  had  been  received,  and  he  could 
only  say  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power,  and  at 
all  times,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Club. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  FuECHAs  proposed  "the  Labourers  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  Without  the  assistance  of  good 
labourers  the  farmers  could  not  go  on,  and  certainly 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  a  bright  example  to 
the  other  classes.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the 
two  old  servants  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ilallen  the 
Club  had  rewarded  this  day. 

The  CuAiuMAN  gave  "  the  Judges  of  the  Plough- 


ing Match,"  some  of  whom  had  come  a  long  dis- 
tance to  ])erform  the  service,  and  all  of  whom  had 
given  universal  sitisfaction  in  their  decisions. 
Drank  with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Garsed  shortly  replied  to  the  toast,  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  the  health  of  Thos.  Gratrex, 
Esq.,  who  had  so  ably  presided  to-day.  Three 
times  three,  and  loud  cheers,  and  musical  honours. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  on  taking  the  chair,  he 
certainly  did  feel  that  a  gentleman  of  greater  influ- 
ence in  the  count)^  ought  to  have  presided,  and  he 
was  afraid  they  had  paid  hini  a  greater  compliment 
than  he  deserved ;  he  felt  very  grateful  for  the 
handsome  manner  in  which  his  health  had  been 
proposed  and  received  by  them,  and  it  ought  to  sti- 
mulate him  to  further  exertions  in  the  cause  when 
he  could  be  of  service. 

Mr.  PuRCHAs  said  he  would  give  them  a  toast, 
which  should  have  been  given  earlier  in  the  evening 
—"  the  landed  proprietors."  (Cheers.)  They  would 
not  have  been  there  that  day  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  landed  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  gave 
them  10/.  (Cheers.)  Major  Marriott  was  the  first 
to  subscribe  to  the  separate  fund,  and  to  that  gentle- 
man they  were  indebted  for  an  annual  subscription 
oi  51.  To  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Mr.  Rolls,  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  the  Messrs.  Bailey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Blake- 
more,  M.P.,  Mr.  O.  Morgan,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Treaddam,  Mrs.  Rooke,  and  Mr.  Basker- 
ville,  M.P.,  they  also  must  feel  grateful  for  large 
subscriptions,  and  he  would  therefore  give  the 
donors  generally.  Three  times  three,  and  great 
cheering. 

The  Chairman  gave  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  which 
was  followed  by  "  Live  and  let  live." 

Mr.  PuRCHAS  gave  "The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England,"  and  he  would  couple  it  with  the 
health  of  his  friend  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  the  origina- 
tor of  that  the  first  agricultural  society  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman  said,  as  there  were  many  farmers 
present,  he  was  sure  they  would  respond  to  the 
toast  he  was  about  to  give,  particularly  as  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  unconnected  with  farming.  He  was 
a  kind,  liberal  landlord,  and  he  had  no  doubt  many 
of  the  gentlemen  present  often  saw  him  riding  over 
their  grounds.  He  would  give  them  the  health  of 
Mr.  J.  George.    Drank  with  musical  honours. 

Mr.  J.  G.  George  begged  they  would  accept  his 
best  thanks  for  the  flattering  manner  in  which  his 
health  had  been  proposed  and  drank.  He  could  as- 
sure them  that  he  felt  it  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  he 
considered  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  him,  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  farmer's  club.  The  great  object  of 
the  ploughing  matches  was  to  get  good  ploughmen, 
and  he  considered  they  had  achieved  wonders  in 
thatVespect,  for  they  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled 
the  number  of  competitors  this  year  more  than  last. 
It  was  said  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  ; 
but  we  must  do  so  if  we  intended  at  all  to  compete 
with  neighbouring  counties;  these  were  the  times 
that  "  go-ahead"  was  the  principle  adopted,  and  in- 
stead of  contending  for  class  interests,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  increase  our  means  of  production.  In 
reading  a  work  on  agriculture  lately,  he  found  it 
there  laid  down  that  there  was  no  poor  soil  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  now  many  present  would  say  that  they 
knew  better ;  but  the  author  clearly  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  soil  naturally  ])oor  ;  that  there  was 
a  quantity  of  land  poor  from  improper  cultivation, 
they  were  well  aware,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
farmer's  club  to  point  out  the  means  of  improve- 
ment.   He  found  it  stated  in  the  same  work  that 
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the  means  of  improvement  were  embanking  of 
water  meadows,  drainage,  and  knowledge,  and  be 
would  place  knowledge  first,  and  they  could  not 
bave  a  better  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge 
than  through  the  farmer's  club,  which  supplied 
tbein  will)  an  excellent  agricultural  library.  For 
bimself,  be  miglu  say  that  ho  farmed  by  deputy,  and 
be  knew  little  practically  of  agriculture ;  but  ho 
tried  to  induce  his  tenants  to  improve  their  system 
of  farming.  It  gave  bim  great  pleasure  tbe  other 
day  at  Bristol  to  meet  a  great  number  of  tbe  tenant 
farmers  of  this  district  at  tbe  anniversary  of  tbe 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  as  they  bad  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  stock  of  tbo  finest  description,  and 
a  capital  assortment  of  agricultural  implements. 
Tliey  had  present  at  that  meeting  a  royal  prince  of 
England,  some  of  tbe  greatest  landed  proprietors  of 
the  country,  and  men  of  distinction  from  foreign 
countries — all  engaged  in  tbe  endeavour  to  promote 
tbe  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  be  trusted  that 
feeling  would  prevail  not  only  in  our  own  but  other 
countries.  He  hoped  tbe  members  of  the  club 
would  make  use  of  the  library,  for  he  bad  derived 
much  information  from  a  perusal  of  several  of  the 
books.  He  again  thanked  them  cordially  for  tbe 
manner  in  M^hicb  they  had  drunk  bis  health,  and  he 
biped  to  be  present  at  many  of  the  anniversaries  of 
t!ie  Monmouth  Farmer's  Club.     {CJieers.} 

The  CiiAiRjiAN  said  it  had  been  observed  that 
much  is  to  be  done  by  draining.  It  behoved  us, 
now  we  have  to  compete  with  foreign  stock  and  corn, 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  half  doing  ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  all  our  best  energies  should  be  brought 
into  action.  He  did  not  think  so  much  was  to  be 
feared  at  tbe  importation  of  foreign  cattle  ;  but  if 
meat  became  a  little  cheaper,  he  hoped  tbe  poor 
would  bave  the  benefit  thereof.  Before  he  sat 
down  be  would  give  "  Success  to  the  Town  and 
Trade  of  Monmouth,''  which  could  boast  of  having 
men  of  great  integrity,  as  well  as  of  business  habits, 
I'esident  therein  ;  and  to  show  their  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  agricultural  interest,  they  numbered 
no  less  than  46  subscribers  to  tlie  club  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Evans  briefly  returned  thanks. 
Mr.  PuucuAS proposed  tbe  Chairman,  Vice-Cbair- 
man,  and  Com;nittee  for  the  ensuing  year; — Mr. 
Pride,  Chairman,  Mr.  Yarworth,  Vice-chairman, 
and  Messrs.  J.  G.  George,  Garsed,  H.  Williams, 
Parsons,  Cullern,  Yeomans,  Amos  Jones,  Edmund 
Jones,  and  SherrifF. 

Mr.  Gaiised  acknowledged  tbe  toast. 
Mr.  George  also  spoke  to  tbe  toast,  and  pledged 
liimself  to  attend  the  meeting  regularly.  Nothing 
but  the  most  urgent  business  should  keep  him  away. 
They  bad  beard  it  stated  in  tbe  judges'  award  tliat 
there  was  a  ploughman  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  it  was  something  for  Monmouth  to  be  proud  of, 
for  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  the  plough  managed 
as  that  lad  managed  bis.  A  few  years  ago,  if  we 
had  talked  of  a  ploughman  only  twelve  years  of  age 
ploughing  with  a  pair  of  horses,  we  should  bave 
been  called  madmen  ;  but  they  had  seen  such  a  thing 
to-day.  He  shoald  propose  as  a  toast  tbe  health  of 
the  youngest  ploughman  of  the  day,  and  be  hoped 
when  he  grew  up  be  might  bave  sons  like  his  father. 
Mr.  George  concluded  by  proposing  the  health  of 
William  Williams,  which  was  responded  to  by  tbe 
company  with  great  feeling. 

Mr.  James  Williams  (Trelleck)  returned  thanks 
on  behalf  of  bis  son. 

The  CnAinjMAN  said  be  would  give  them  tbebealth 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  not  present  on  account  of 
ill  health.    He  alluded  to  the  Mayor  (J.  Probyn, 


Esq.),  who  not  only  as  a  magistrate  fulfilled  his 
duties  in  a  most  impartial  manner,  but  never  forgot 
bis  duties  as  a  neighbour  and  friend.  Drank  with 
groat  applause. 

Mr.  PuiiciiAS  said,  tbe  Chairman  bad  put  bim  m 
mind  of  a  duty— to  propose  the  health  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  subscriber  to  tbe  club,  and  who 
took  tbe  chair  at  tbe  last  anniversary — John  Rolls, 
Esq.,  the  High  Sheriff;  and  be  was  assured  that  no- 
thing but  a  family  affliction  bad  prevented  bis  atten- 
dance that  day.  Drank  with  musical  honours  and 
loud  cheers.  „ 

Mr.  PniDE  proposed  "  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Whitmg, 

Mr.  WniTiNG  said  he  felt  much  obliged  for  the 
manner  in  which  thev  bad  drunk  bis  heallh,coupled 
with  that  of  his  wife',  and  be  could  assure  them  tbat 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  merit  acontinuance 
of  their  esteem. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  the  Members  of  the 
Legal  Profession  present,"  to  which  Mr.  J.  G. 
George,  Mr.  W.  Wanklyn,  and  Mr.  T.  Oakley  re- 
plied. 

Mr.  GnATUEx  then  vacated  the  chair,  and  with 
several  gentlemen  retired;  but  tbe  company,  al- 
though reduced  in  numbers,  still  did  not  like  the 
pain  of  separation,  and  kept  it  up  for  some  lime 
after. 

All  the  ploughmen  and  boys  were  regaled  at  tbe 
Angel  Inn,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was  provided 
by  Mr,  J.  Williams,  and  was  done  ample  justice  to 
by  all  present. 


TILE  DRAINING. 

From  an  article  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Tile 
Draining,"  published  in  the  Ayr  Observer,  we  select 
the  following  facts  and  inferences,  which,  for  bre- 
vity's sake,  are  thrown  into  our  own  language. 
So  far  back  as  1793,  Colonel  Fullarton  paid  much 
attention  to  draining,  and  in  his  "  General  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Ayrshire"  describes  accurately 
the  methods  then  in  use.  Stone  drains,  50  years 
ago,  cost  from  3/.  to  5Z.  per  acre,  and  in  tenacious 
soils  were  liable  to  so  many  accidents,  that  the 
practice,  after  a  time,  fell  into  general  desuetude. 
But  a  second  and  simpler  method  is  described. 
Thick  sods  were  cut  and  laid  aside,  and  then 
trenches  scooped  deep  enough  to  resist  tbe  effects 
of  circumambient  furrowing.  A  narrower  spade 
was  then  used,  and  smaller  trenches  formed  at 
the  bottom,  with  shoulders  or  epaulraents  of  a  few 
inches  on  each  side.  After  removing  the  earth, 
the  top  sods  were  reversed,  and  by  resting  on  the 
shoulders  just  mentioned,  left  a  limited  space 
empty  for  water  tables  subterranean.  The  drains 
were  then  filled  level  with  the  surface,  and  the 
patriotic  Colonel  honestly  confesses  that,  "  neat  as 
this  method  may  be  for  dressing  pleasure-grounds 
and  parks,  it  is  found  inadequate  for  the  great 
purposes  of  drainage  on  an  extensive  scale."  But 
even  then,  unknown  to  the  author  quoted,  tile 
tubes  or  barrels  of  a  certain  bore  had  been  tried 
on  the  estate  of  Auchencruive.  Some  of  these 
tubes,  which  were  made  at  the  Drongan  pottery 
70  years  ago,  were  dug  up  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
last  season,  and  exhibited  in  the  Ayr  market, 
where  they  attracted  much  attention.  On  the 
estate  of  Cavens,  in  our  own  neighbourhood, 
several  fields  were  furrow-drained  about  the  same 
time,  sewered,  and  closed  upon  a  diflferent  prin- 
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ciple.  A  slate  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
surrow,  abutting  two  bricks  on  edge,  about  four 
inches  apart,  and  parallel  to  each  otber  ;  on  the 
top  another  slate  was  placed,  as  a  roofing  to  the 
slender  superstructure  below,  and  the  operation 
finished  by  replacing  the  earth  previously  taken 
but  J  and,  simple  as  this  process  may  appear,  the 
object  in  view  was  so  well  attained,  that  the 
Cavens  drains  are  described  in  the  article  before 
us  as  running  passing  well  at  the  present  day.  So 
•wedded,  however,  are  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
to  use  and  wont,  and  suspicious  of  "  new-come 
changes,"  that  scarcely  a  single  individual  followed 
the  example  of  the  then  proprietor  of  most  exten- 
sive estates  in  Ayrshire  and  Galloway. 

But  a  new  era  as  regards  draining  dawned  in 
Ayrshire  about  15  years  ago,  under  the  high 
auspices_  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Still,  even 
then,  with  the  schoolmaster  more  abundantly 
abroad,  increased  capital,  enterprise,  education, 
the  mass  of  ruralists  objected  to  the  durability  of 
tiles,  and  altogether  looked  so  coldly  on,  that, 
ever  the  Duke's  vast  estates,  not  more  than  two, 
out  of  a  numerous  array  of  farmers,  embraced 
willingly  the  improvement  recommended.  Still 
his  Grace,  in  putting  his  hand  emphatically  to  the 
plough,  is  not  of  those  who  pause  to  look  back ; 
and,  such  are  the  virtues  that  wait  on  perseverance 
ill  a  good  cause,  that  there  are  at  present  in  the 
countj'^  of  Ayr  alone,  fifty-four  tile  works  in  active 
operation.  The  names,  proprietary,  and  locality 
of  these,  are  all  given  in  the  article  we  quote  from, 
in  connection  with  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars :  — 

*'  The  above  works  will  produce  on  an  average 
thirty  millions  of  tiles  yearly,  a  quantity  capable 
of  draining  not  less  than  12,39G  imperial  acres, 
allowing  a  distance  of  eighteen  feet  between  the 
drains.  The  number  of  acres  in  Ayrshire  is  793,fi00, 
and  suppose  one-fourth  to  be  incapable  of  amelio- 
ration, there  will  still  remain  595,200  of  improve- 
able  land.  At  the  present  year's  rate  of  tile-making 
—taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  have  been 
used,  and  deducting  150  millions  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  previous  years—it  would  require  nearly 
forty-three  years  to  complete  the  drainage  of  the 
county.  The  selling  price  of  thirty  millions  of 
tiles,  at  30s.  per  thousand,  would  be  -^15,000/.  Tha 
quantity  of  coal  consumed  will  be  about  15,000 
tons;  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
in  making  them  not  less  than  1,200.  Thirty  mil- 
lions of  tiles,  one  foot  in  length,  will  lay  1,621,621 
falls  of  drains,  18 J  feet  to  the  fall,  or  nearly  6,000 
miles.  Supposing  the  average  cost  of  cutting, 
laying,  and  filling  the  drains  to  be  4d.  per  fall,  the 
total  would  amount  to  27,027Z. ;  and,  calculating 
a  labourer's  wages  at  IDs.  per  week,  for  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  usual  period  of  draining  in 
this  country,  it  follows  that  employment  is  given 
to  3,378  men — a  matter  of  no  small  moment,  espe- 
cially at  a  season  when  other  out-door  labour  is 
generally  scarce.  Granting  that  150,000,000  of 
tiles  have  been  laid  prior  to  this  date,  61,930  im- 
perial acres  will  necessarily  have  been  drained. 
Take  the  produce,  before  subjected  to  this  process, 
at  six  bolls,  and  now  at  ten  per  acre — a  medium 
average— the  increase,  over  former  years,  will  be 
247,920  bolls,  or  123,960  quarters.  Carrying  the 
calculation  a  little  farther  :  suppose  that  equal  en- 
terprise is  displayed  during  the  next  ten  years— 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  far  ex- 
ceed it— the  stimulus  given  to  the  productive  capa- 
bilities  of  the  soil  will  be  still  more  strikingly  ap- 


parent. Ten  years  draining  at  12,396  acres 
early,  will  give  a  total  of  123,960,  or  an  increase, 
at  the  previous  average,  of  247,920  qrs.  of  grain. 
Thus  shewing  an  augmentation  in  the  means  of 
existence  of  60  per  cent." — Dumfries  Courier. 


APPLEBY  AND  KIRKT3Y  STE- 
PHEN AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY'S EXHIBITION. 

At  the  second  exhibition  of  this  Society,  at  Ap- 
pleby, the  Judges  were — Mr.  Benn,  of  Lowther  ; 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Low  Field  ;  Mr.  Abbotson,  of 
Hornbv  Hall  ;  Mr.  Young;,  of  Longmarton  ;  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Winderwatb  ;  and  Mr.  Bowness,  of  Mid- 
dletou.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  premiums 
awarded  : — 

Class  I. — Farbis. 

1.  To  the  tenant  aad  resident  occupierof  any  farm, 
who  shall  have  the  same  in  the  neatest  and  best  con- 
dition, the  farm  being  not  less  in  quantity  than  150 
acres,  8/.  ;  to  l\lr.  Thomas  Nicholson, of  Kiikbytliore. 

2.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of  any 
farm,  who  shall  have  the  same  in  the  neatest  and 
best  condition,  the  farm  being  not  less  in  quantity 
than  30  acres,  4/. ;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  of  Bon- 
gate. 

3.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occupierof  a  gra- 
zing or  dairy  farm,  who  shall  have  the  same  in  the 
neatest  and  best  condition  ;  the  farm  being  not  less 
in  quantity  than  70  acres,  61. — No  competition. 

4.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occujiier  of  a  gra- 
zing or  dairy  farm,  who  shall  have  the  same  in  the 
neatest  and  best  condition  ;  the  farm  being  not  less 
in  quantity  than  30  acres,  3/. — No  competition. 

5.  To  tlie  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of  any  farm 
who  shall  produce  the  best  crop  of  turnips,  SI. ;  to 
William  Allan,  Burthwaite. 

6.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of  any  farm 
who  shall  drain  the  greatest  quantity  of  land,  2^  ;  to 
Richard  Pearson,  of  Harbour  Flat, 

7.  To  the  tenant  and  resident  occupier  of  any  farm, 
who  shall  produce  to  the  inspectors  the  best  general 
stock,  4/.;  to  Thomas  Nicholson,  Kirkby-Thore. 

8.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  crop 
of  turnips  raised  from  bone  manure,  li.  This  pre- 
mium was  given  by  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  Bolton  Mill, 
bone  dust  manufactory,  to  Robert  Addison,  Cross* 
ridge  Hall. 

Class.  II. — Rewards. 

9.  To  the  farmer's  man-servant  who  has  lived  the 
greatest  number  of  years  in  one  situation,  2/.j  to 
James  Atkinson,  servant  25  years  with  Mr.  James 
Lamb,  Sandford. 

10.  To  the  farmer's  woman-servant  who  has  lived 
the  greatest  number  of  years  in  one  situation,  21. ;  to 
Elizabeth  Robinson,  27  years  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  Langton. 

11.  To  the  labourer  in  husbandry  who  has  brought 
up  the  greatest  number  of  children,  3i. ;  to  James 
Parsley,  of  Esplam  Moor,  ten  children  living  and 
two  de;id,  the  eldest  19  years  old. 

Class  III. — Cattle. 

12.  Best  sbort-horned  bull,  10/,;  to  Mr.  Roland 
Watson,  Crack anthorpe. 

13.  Second  best  ditto,  bl.;  awarded  to  Mr.  Joha 
Crosby,  Kirkby-Thore, 
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14.  Best  sbort-borned  bull  under  two  years  old, 
5/. ;  to  Mr.  James  Close,  Sraardale  Hall. 

15.  Second  best  bull  under  two  years  old,  21.  lOs. ; 
to  Mr.  J.  Snowden,   Wiiiton. 

1(3.  Best  sbort-borned  cow,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  41.;  to 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  of  Kirkby  Siepben. 

17.  Second  best  sliort-borued  cow,  in  calf  or  in 
milk  21. ;  to  Mr.  T .  Atkinson,  of  Appleby. 

18.  Best  sbort-borned  beifer,  in  calf  or  in  milk,  4L  ; 
to  Mr.  William  Tbompson,  of  Kirkby  Stepben. 

19.  Second  best  sbort-borned  beifer,  in  calf  or 
milk,  '27.  ;  to  Mr.  Tinkler,  of   Eden    Grove. 

20.  Best  sbort-borned  cow  or  beifer,  in  calf  or  in 
milk,  the  property  of  any  tenant  of  a  farm  under  one 
bundled  acres,  41.;  to  Mr.  Henry  Atkinson,  of  Win- 
ton. 

21.  Second  best  sbort-borned  cow  or  beifer,  in 
calf  or  in  milk,  tbe  property  of  any  tenant  of  a  farm 
under  one  bundred  acres,  2/. ;  to  Mr.  Langborn,  of 
llafenstonedale. 

22.  Best  two-year-old  sbort-borned  lieifer,  3/.  ;  to 
Mr.  Tinkler. 

23.  Best  two-year-old  sbort-borned  beifer,  tbe  pro- 
perty of  any  tenant  of  a  farm  under  one  bundred 
acres,  31.  ;  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Rigg,  of  Crosby  Rayens- 
worth. 

21.  Best  one-year-old  beifer  of  any  breed,  2Z.;  to 
Mr.  Tboraas  Nicbolsoii,  of  Kirkbytbore. 

2.").  Best  one-year-old  beifer  of  any  breed,  tbe 
])roperty  of  any  tenant  of  a  farm  under  one  bundred 
acres,  21,  ;  to  Mr.  Jonatban  Rigg,  Crosby  Ravens- 
wortb. 

26.  Best  cow  of  any  breed  for  dairy  purposes, 
4L  ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  Appleby. 

27.  Best  fat  cow  or  heiler,  of  any  breed,  21,  to 
Mr.  Tbopjpson,  of  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Class  iV. — Horses. 

28.  Best  broodmare,  for  tbe  general  purposes  of 
agriculture,  3i.  ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Blencarn,  of 
Keesely. 

29.  Best  coaching  brood  mare,  3Z. ;  to  Mr.  Anthony 
Harrison,  Brougb. 

30.  Best  two-years-old  colt  for  saddle  oi  harness, 
2/.;  to  Mr.  George  Hutchinson,  Woodside. 

31.  Best  two-years-old  filly  for  ditto, 2/.;  to  Mr. 
Mark  bam,  Morland. 

32.  Best  one-year-old  colt  or  filly  for  ditto,  1/. 
10s.;  to  RJr.  Samuel  Crosby,  Powis  House. 

33.  Best  two-year-old  colt  for  husbandry  purposes, 
2L  ;  to  Mr.  Samuel  Crosby.  Only  half  of  tbe  pre- 
mium awarded. 

34.  Best  two-year-old  filly  for  ditto,  2/. ;  to  Mv. 
David  Patterson,    Copeland,  Beck. 

3.T.  Best  one-year-old  colt  or  filly  for  ditto,  \l.  10s  ; 
to  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  Whinfell.  Only  half  of  tbe 
premium  awarded. 

Class  V. — Siief.p. 

36.  Best  Leicester  ram,  21.';  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson 
Crackantborpe  Hall. 

37.  Second  best  ditto,  1/.  lOs.;  to  Mr.  John  Har- 
rison,  Moorbouse. 

38.  Best  Leicester  shearling  ram,  91.;  to  Mr. 
Tinkler. 

39.  Second  best  ditto,  il.;  to  Mr.  James  Nichol- 
son, Blencarn. 

40.  Best  Leicester  tup  lamb,  1/.  10s.  ;  to  Mr  John 
Harrison,  Rloor  House. 

41.  Best  pen  of  liiree  Leicester  ewes,  21.  ;  to  Mr. 
Tboraas  Nicholson,  Kirkbytbore. 

42.  Bp.st  pen  of  three  Leicester  gimmer  shearlings, 
2/.;  to  Mr.  Tinkler. 


43.  Best  pen  of  three   Leicester  gimmer  lambs,  1^ 
10s.  ;  to  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Rloor  House. 

44.  Best  black  faced  ram,  SI. ;  to  Mr.  Richard 
Pearson,  Harbour  Flat. 

45.  Second  best  ditto,  1/.  10s.;  to  Rlr.  Isaac 
Handley,  Ravenstonedale. 

46.  Best  black  faced  shearling  ram,  21.;  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Shepherd,  Murton. 

47.  Second  best  ditto,  1/.;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Preston, 
Ravenstonedale. 

48.  Best  black  f;tced  shearling  ram,  in  tbe  bands 
of  the  breeder,  2/.;  to  Mr.  George  Ellwood,  Keeselv. 

49.  Best  pen  often  black  faced  ewes,  '21. ;  to  Mr. 
Richard  Pearson,  Harbour  Flat. 

50.  Best  pen  of  five  black  faced  gimmer  shearlings, 
21. ;  to  Mr  Richard  Pearson,  Harbour  Flat. 

51.  Best  pen  of  five  black  faced  gimmer  lambs, 
1/.  ;  to  Mv.  Richard  Pearson,  Harbour  Flat. 

52.  Best  Herdwick  ram  21.;  to  Mr.  Matthew- 
Thomson,  Kirkby  Stepben. 

53.  Best  Herdwick  shearling  ram,  1/.  10s.;  to  Mr. 
JMatthew  Tbompson,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

54.  Best  pen  of  ten  Herdwick  ewes,  \l.;  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Tbompson,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

55.  Best  pen  of  five  Herdsvick  gimmer  shearlings, 
1/.;  to  Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  Kirkby  Stephen. 

Class.  VI. — Pics. 

56.  Best  boar  of  the  most  approved  breed,  3/. ;  to 
Mr.  Heelis,  Longmarton  Hall. 

57.  Second  best  ditto,  11. — No  competition. 

58.  Best  breeding  sow  of  the  most  appioved  breed, 
37.;  to  Rlr.  Crosby,  Kirkbytbore. 

59.  Second  best  ditto,  11. ;  to  Mr.  Wilson,  Crack- 
antborpe Hall. 

60.  Co'.tager's,  labourer's,  or  arlizan's  best  fat 
pig,  under  eighteen  months  old,  1/.;  to  Mr.  George 
Dover,  Castle  Gate. 

Class  VII. — Husbandry  Implements,    Seeds,  and 
Roots.  s.  d. 
Nicholas  Pingney,  King's  Meaburn,  a  plough  7  6 
Do.                      do.              a  horse  hoe,  7  6 
Mr.  Wilson,  Crackantborpe  Hall,  a  hay  rake.  5  0 
Mr.  Crosby,  Swede  turnips  by  guano  manure.  5  0 
Mr.  Jonatb:in  Shepherd,   Murton,  green-top- 
ped yellow  turnips 5  0 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,    red  Norfolk  turnips.  5  G 
Mr.  John  Sarginson,  Appleby,   drum-headed 

cabbage 2  6 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,          do.         do 2  6 

The  two  last  were  both  deserving. 

Mr.  Robert  Parker,  onions 2  6 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  mangel  wurzel 2  6 

Mr.  George  Hanson,  Highland,  early  potatoes  2  6 

Mr.  William  Winskill,  Chidbam  wheat 10 

JNlr.  Robert  Hutton,  Soulby,  field  carrot 2 

Do.                 three  stalks  of  rhubarb  2  6 


The  Dinner 
Took  place  at  Mra.  Herd's,  tbe  King's  Head  Inn. 
About  one  bundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  were  ably  presided  over  by  W.  Crackantborpe, 
Esq.,  of  Newbiggin  Hall,  and  tbe  Hon.  Col.  Low- 
therasvice.  Amongst  the  company  we  observed, 
John  Crosby,  Esq.,  of  Kirkby-Thore ;  John  Hill, 
Esq.,  of  Bankfoot  ;  R.  Tinkler,  Esq.,  of  Eden 
Grove;  W.  Hope,  Esq.,  of  Marton  House  ;  John. 
Heelis,  Esq.,  under  sheriff;  Rev.  J.  Milner;  S 
Rippon,  Esc].,  Acorn  Bank  ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bellas  ; 
and  most  of  tbe  respectable  yeomen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Bolsover  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Wright, of  Romeley hall,  in  jjroposing  the 
sentiment  "  The  plough  and  the  pail,  the  fleece 
and  the  flail,''  observed,  "  I  ihe  at  the  rcquei5t 
of  the  president  to  propose  a  toast,  which  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  to  your  satisfaction  ;  but 
in  the  first  place,  I  beg  to  trespass  upon  your 
time  in  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  met  here  upon.  When  I  re- 
turned thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  I  said  that  its  great  and  leading  object  was 
to  combine  practice  with  science  ;  what  science  has 
done  for  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  world 
is  well  known  to  every  person  :  and  I  doubt  not 
that  ere  long  it  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture. Looking  back  a  few  years,  who  is  there 
that  cannot  recollect  the  pride  and  admiration  of 
all  classes  in  the  posting  and  coaching  departments 
of  this  kingdom  ?  all  admired  the  punctuality  and 
dispatch,  as  well  as  the  splendid  equipage  of  a 
mail  coach,  but  it  is  now  rarely  to  be  found. 
Science  has  substituted  a  superior  mode  of  con- 
Teyance,  and  such  an  one  as  if  any  person  had 
dared  20  years  since  to  predict  would  take  place, 
he  would  have  been  deemed  an  enthusiast  or  a 
madman.  Such  then  being  the  case,  let  us  rub  off 
the  rust  of  prejudice  from  our  minds,  and  dispel 
the  mists  of  ignorance  from  our  eyes,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  see  and  understand  the 
best  improvements  which  science  is  capable  of 
introducing  into  agriculture.  In  this  room  there 
are  several  persons  who  can  recollect  the  time  when 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  apply  from  80  to  100 
bushels  of  bones  per  acre — they  were  roughly 
broken  with  a  hammer  ;  but  ns  soon  as  science  was 
brought  to  our  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  mill  to 
grind  the  bones,  it  has  been  found  that  from  15 
bushels  to  25  bushels  per  acre  answers  equally  well ; 
and  it  is  also  well  ascertained  that,  in  the  application 
of  100,  200,  or  it  may  be  multiplied  to  1000  bushels 
per  acre,  no  more  immediate  beneficial  results 
will  ensue  than  from  ibe  application  of  the  smaller 
quantity,*as  that  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  crop ; 
anything  beyond  that  is  superfluous  and  an  unne- 
cessary expence,  and  would  be  likely  to  injure 
rather  than  benefit  the  next  crop.  Speaking  on 
the  subject  of  manure,  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote 
which  arose  from  a  statement  in  Lord  Haines's 
Husbandry  of  Scotland,  published  about  a  century 
ago,  and  wherein  he  predicts  that  the  day  will 
arrive  when  manure  for  an  acre  of  land  will  be 
taken  in  the  coat  pockets  of  the  tenant ;  this  called 
forth  a  quaint  observation,  that  the  produce  would 
be  brought  home  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Scru- 
pulous as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  those  days, 
and  unlikely  as  this  would  appear  to  be,  we  are 
living  in  the  days  when  this  prediction  is  literally 
fulfilled  ;  for  in  guano  and  nitrate  of  soda,  two 
small  bags  will  hold  what  is  amply  sufficient  for 
an  acre  of  land ;  and  what  proof  have  we  that 
Lord  Hames  was  not  a  stout  athletic  man,  and 
that  his  pockets  were  not  of  size  large  enough  to 
hold  the  necessary  quantity  of  these  manures  1  As 
practical  men,  you  are  all  in  the  habit  of  turning 
over  the  heaps  carted  out  into  the  fields  for  the 
turnip  crop,  and  in  that  operation  there  is  a  stench 
which    continues   for  several  days  after — this  is 


ammonia,  the  most  valuable  part  of  tlie  manure ; 
we  suff'er  its  escape  never  to  return  to  us  a^ain.  I 
have  within  the  last  40  years  known  many  attempts 
to  remedy  this,  the  most  i)revalent  of  which  was 
the  carting  soil  from  the  corners  of  fields,  sides 
of  fences  and  of  roads,  to  form  a  bottom  to  receive 
the  drainings  of  the  manure  heap,  nnd  after  the 
heap  was  made,  the  soil  was  covered  over  it  about 
3  or  4  inches  thick :  the  method  succeeded  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  have  within  the  last  20  years 
seldom  seen  it  practised :  the  expence  in  labour 
was  found  to  exceed  the  benefit.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  point  out  the  improvements  that  land  is 
capable  of,  but  the  tenant  farmer  should  look  to 
the  probability  of  being  remunerated  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  I  recommend  every  person  to  be 
ready  to  adopt  any  improvement  he  thinks  feasible, 
or  well  recommended  ;  but  all  experiments  should 
be  tried  upon  a  small  scale,  so  that  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, he  would  not  be  materially  injured  thereb)''. 
The  schoolmaster  is  now  abroad,  and  he  will  not 
allow  us  to  remain  longer  idle  ;  we  must  '  up  and 
be  stirring.'  I  have  a  tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  rent  of  land  in  most  counties,  and  it 
is  very  extraordinary  to  see  the  disparity  of  rent 
of  land  of  similar  quality  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  varying  from  5s.  to  25s.  per  acre;  and 
the  land  which  bears  the  lowest  rent,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  best  markets,  and  from  the  advan- 
tage of  climate  and  other  circumstances,  the 
tenantry  in  the  district  alluded  to  are  in  a  more 
thriving  and  prosperous  condition  than  the  other. 
Upon  reflection  and  mature  consideration  I  believe 
the  cause  of  this  paradox  to  jjroceed  from  the 
minuti<e  of  management ;  it  may  be  thought  trifling 
to  speak  of  a  saving  of  Is.  per  acre  for  ploughing, 
but  when  we  add  Is.  for  harrowing.  Is.  for  reaping, 
Is.  for  stacking,  Is.  for  thatching,  Is.  for  thrashing, 
Is.  for  marketing,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Scotch  proverb  of 
'  many  a  little  makes  a  mickle,'  will  be  verified. 
To  speak  of  what  may  be  done,  or  more  properly 
of  what  is  done  in  some  districts  respecting  the 
rotation  of  crops  and  the  general  management  of 
land,  would  require  more  time  than  can  be  spared 
to-night  ;  but  1  would  refer  you  to  a  small  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Blacker,  giving  a  description  of  the 
cottage  cultivation  practised  upon  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  of  which  he  is  the  agent,  wherein  he 
clearly  shows  that  an  acre  of  land  under  the  sail- 
ing system  is  capable  of  keeping  a  cow  through 
the  year.  This  system  has  been  long  tried  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Scot- 
land, and  will  ere  long  find  its  way  among  us. 
We  are  all  ready  to  spare  no  expence  in  purchasing 
bones,  soda,  rape  dust,  and  the  like,  but  we  have 
it  from  high  authority,  that  land  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing (under  proper  management)  manure  suffi- 
cient for  itself.  We  are  met  here  to-day  to  stimulate 
each  other  in  the  improvement  of  stock,  but  let  us 
not  be  led  away  by  appearances  only  ;  our  object 
is  profit,  we  must  therefore  apply  ourselves  to 
raise  such  stock  (speaking  of  sheep)  as  willijroduce 
the  most  mutton  from  a  given  quantity  of  food. 
I  have  now  detained  you  much  longer  than  I 
intended  when  I  rose  to  address  yon,  I  must 
therefore  conclude  by  proposing  the  toast  I  was 
called  upon  to  give — '  The  plough  and  the  pail,  the 
fleece  and  the  flail.'  " 


At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Bedfordshire  and 
North  Herts.  Agricultural  Association,  at  Luton, 
on  tlie  21st  of  September,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Foord- 
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Bowes,  D.D.,  of  Barton,  who  had  taken  a  most 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  the 
society,  in  furtherance  of  this  feeling  most  hand- 
somely oflFered  a  silver  cup,  value  five  sovereigns, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  farmer  (being  in  business  on 
his  own  account,)  who  shall  plough  half  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  best  and  cheapest  manner,  he  being 
the  holder  of  the  plough.  This  appeared  the 
great  attraction  of  the  day,  and  from  the  well 
known  skill  of  many  of  the  members  caused  no 
little  excitement. 

After  the  other  routine  business  of  the  meeiing 
had  been  got  through,  the  cup  presented  by  Dr. 
Foord- Bowes  was  produced,  It  consisted  of  a 
beautiful  silver  tankard,  capable  of  holding  about 
apint;  the  design  was  mostchaste  and  appropriate, 
having  the  plough,  harrow,  and  various  other  agri- 
cultural implements  in  raised  silver  round  the 
base  and  exterior.  The  applause  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  it  to  the  successful 
competitor,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Lewsey,  said — Mr. 
Bennett  :  I  have  great  gratification  in  presenting 
this  cup  to  a  gentleman  who  has  shewn  so  much 
skill  and  talent  in  performing  the  arduous  task 
undertaken  by  him,  and  who  was  unanimously 
considered  fully  entitled  to  the  reward,  and  as  one 
who  has,  in  his  own  person,  set  an  example  to  his 
brother  farmers  in  every  way  so  worthy  of  imita- 
tion (cheers). 

Mr.  Bennett  being  called  for  from  all  parts  of  the 
room,  responded  to  the  toast,  and  said — "Mr,  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen, — It  seems  to  devolve  on 
me,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  candidates  of  the 
day,  to  acknowledge  your  kindness,  and  which  I 
do  most  sincerely  in  the  toast  which  has  just  been 
drank.  In  one  particular  (continued  Mr.  B.)  I 
stand  in  rather  a  novel  point  of  light  before  you — I 
mean  as  the  winner  of  this  handsome  cup,  pre- 
sented by  the  munificence  of  the  R.ev.  Dr.  Bowes. 
He  (Mr.  B.)  was  no  party  whatever  to  the  proposal 
originally;  but  priding  himself  somewhat  in  his 
ploughmanship  in  early  life,  he  had  a  mind  to  see 
what  he  could  do  amongst  his  brother  agriculturists 
of  this  neighbourhood.  The  Chairman,  in  presenting 
this  cup,  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  it  had  been 
won  most  fairly,  and  very  cleverly  ;  at  any  rate, 
he  (Mr.  B.)  wished  it  to  be  won  fairly,  if  won  at 
all ;  for,  being  aware  some  of  the  judges  knew  him 
personally,  he  requested  them  in  the  morning,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  any  dou'it  on  their  minds, 
to  give  his  competitors  the  benefit  of  that  doubt. 
(Cheers.)  (One  of  the  judges  called  out,  "you  did, 
you  did  !")  His  old  friend  Mr.  Eve,  hadevidently  fol- 
lowed him  up  more  closely  than  his  other  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  superiority  of  his  (Mr.  Bennett's^ 
plough,  had  done  much  towards  giving  him  the 
victory.  j\Ir.  Eve,  was,  however,  a  good  plough- 
man, and  he  only  regretted  that  there  was  not 
another  cup  for  him.  (Mr.  B.  continued.)  If  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  excel  in  any  department 
of  life,  he  folt  himself  mainly  indebted  to  the  early 
instruction  and  counsel  of  his  late  revered  and 
excellent  father.  He  was  a  plain  unassuming  man, 
with  a  very  large  family.  He  gave  his  children 
but  a  twopenny  education,  (which,  however,  was 
all  that  he  could  afford^  and  then  set  them  to 
earn  their  own  living  CCheers.)  His  unvaryiHg 
advice  was,  "  Try,  lads,  to  excel ;  never  forget  that 
what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well." 
I  think  I  may  say,  that  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
so  far  through  life  to  regard  this  excellent  advice. 
And  by  this  (1  repeat  it)  I  feel  mainly  indebted  for 


the  flattering  position  in  which  I  stand  before  you. 
I  shall  regard  this  testimonial  not  so  much  for  its 
intrinsic  value,  as  from  the  recollection  that  it  has 
been  presented  to  mc  amid  the  congratulations  of 
my  friends,  and  as  a  well-earned  trophy.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  show  of  stock  has  so  greatly 
improved.  There  will  be  some  disappointment 
doubtless  among  the  numerous  candidates  who 
will  not  be  able  to  bear  away  the  prizes.  I  con- 
fess I  am  one  among  the  rest,  more  especially  as  it 
regards  the  sheep,  I  exhibited  as  extra  stock.  The 
judges,  however,  were  placed  in  great  difficulties, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  they  did  what  they 
thought  right.  The  only  way  in  which  meetings 
of  this  sort  can  pass  off  well  and  be  useful,  is  for 
those  who  wish  to  win,  to  try  again  ;  and  sooner 
or  later  they  would  bear  home  the  laurels  (cheers.) 
I  calculate  on  much  good  from  the  formation  of 
this  association — it  is  already  apparent;  it  was  very 
evident  in  the  ploughing  field  this  day,  and  1 
doubt  not  but  we  shall  see  bad  implements  ex- 
changed for  good  ones,  and  good  stock  very 
generally  substituted  for  those  which  are  indiffe- 
rent. Nor  will  this  society  be  less  beneficial  in 
promoting  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  labour- 
ers (cheers).  J  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  already 
too  long  ;  I  beg,  therefore,  in  my  own  name,  and 
in  behalf  of  those  other  gentlemen  inclnded 
in  the  toast,  to  return  you  our  very  hearty  and 
sincere  thanks  (cheers). 


At  theEast  Suffolk  Agriculural  Association,  there 
were  two  ingenious  machines  at  work  on  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  making  draining  tiles,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Pettitt,  of  Winston.  They  were 
both  of  an  exceedingly  simple  character,  and  calcu- 
lated materially  to  aid  the  operation  of  farm 
draining,  by  enabling  the  agriculturist  to  manufac- 
ture his  own  tiles,  the  only  knowledge  required 
being  the  proper  mode  of  tempering  the  clay,  which 
is  soon  obtained.  The  price  asked  for  these  ma- 
chines is  71.  lOs.  each.  From  9  to  10,000  tiles  per 
week  can  be  made  with  them.  The  present  price  of 
tiling,  such  as  is  manufactured  by  the  machine,  is 
II.  2s.  6d.  a  thousand,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  the  machine  would  soon  be  saved  by 
the  purchaser. 


GUANO. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Appleby  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.Crack- 
anthorpe,  the  Chairman,  spoke  as  follows  : — He 
need  scarcely  remind  those  he  was  addressing,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  ap|)lication  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  to  the  pursuits  of  agricultuie,  some 
wonderful  discoveries  had  lately  been  made  as  to 
the  qualities  of  soils,  and  their  peculiar  capabilities 
for  production.  Many  of  those  present  had  tried 
experiments  with  the  newly  discovered  artificial 
manures — such  as  nitrate  of  soda,  gypsum,  bone 
dust,  and  guano — a  substance  brought  all  the  way 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
soils,  and  the  increase  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britian  (cheers).  If  those  who  had  made 
the  experiments  would  detail  the  advantages  they 
had  derived  from  them  and  their  cost,  doubtless 
many  would  be  induced  to  follow  their  example. 
He  had  himself  seen  three  of  these  artificial  ma- 
nures tried  upon  a  farm  almost  adjoining  his  own 
— namely,  gypsum,  bone  dust,  and  guano.    They 
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had  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  ;  and 
certainly  he  could  scarcely  express  the  surprise  he 
had  felt  by  yA^itncssing  the  results.  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely poor  where  the  experiments  were  made. 
The  place  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scar  Top,  in  Cumberland,  and  had  been  recently 
advertized  for  many  weeks  to  be  let,  but  no  tenant 
could  be  found  for  it.  Mr.  Benn  had  taken  the 
management  of  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sent 
one  ot  the  most  intelligent  husbandmen  he  (the 
Chairman)  had  ever  met  with  to  conduct  the  ope- 
rations. The  effects  of  the  guano  upon  this  poor 
soil  had  been  most  surprising  ;  and  there  were  now 
forty  acres  of  as  fine  turnips  upon  it  as  could  any 
where  be  seen.  He  hoped  Mr.  Benn  would  fivour 
them  with  a  detailed  account  of  his  experiments, 
for  they  would  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
and  advantage  (^cheers).  But  after  all,  he  (the 
Chairman)  believed  the  best  and  the  cheapest  ma- 
nure was  the  dung  of  the  farm-yard.  But  to  make 
it  so,  it  must  be  managed  with  due  care  and 
economy  ;  for  under  the  system  usually  adopted, 
much  of  that  which  was  most  valuable  for  ferti- 
lizing and  enriching  the  soil  was  suffered  to  run  to 
waste.  A  great  portion  of  what  might  be  called 
the  liquid  manure  was  allowed  to  escape,  as  well 
as  the  more  subtle  portion — the  gases  which  are 
now  found  to  be  so  valuable.  The  generality  of 
farmers  scarcely  knew  how  to  fix  and  secure  the 
gases,  though  it  was  very  easily  done  -.  they  had 
but  to  cover  their  dung  heaps  with  a  thin  layer  of 
gypsum,  or  alabaster  as  it  was  commonly  called,  and 
plenty  of  which  might  be  had  in  the  parish  ad- 
joining that  in  which  they  were  then  assembled. 
Then,  with  respect  to  what  he  had  ventured  to 
call  tbe  liquid  manure,  they  bad  only  to  make  a 
reservoir  in  the  farm-yard  into  which  it  could  run, 
and  thus  saved  for  the  most  im])ortant  purposes 
{cheers).  In  his  opinion,  the  science  of  agriculture 
could  not  be  too  carefully  studied,  or  too  zealously 
followed.  When  they  considered  how  rapidly  the 
population  of  England  was  increasing— that  230,000 
additional  mouths  were  every  year  t3  be  fed  in  Eng- 
land— to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  which  every  one 
knew  to  be  so  prolific  ;  and  that  to  raise  a  supply  of 
food  for  this  number,  would  require  an  additional 
100,000  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated  :  these,  he 
thought,  were  considerations  sufficiently  imj)Ortant 
to  induce  every  one  to  use  his  best  exertions  so  to 
improve  our  modes  of  cultivation,  as  to  enable  us 
to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  this  grow- 
ing population  {c/ieeis). 

Col.  Lowther  took  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, on  the  subject  of  artificial  manures,  to  which 
attention  had  been  drawn  by  the  Chairman,  that 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  York  Agricultural  meeting,  Mr.  Den- 
nison  had  cautioned  bis  hearers  to  beware  of  guano, 
for  by  the  use  of  it  he  had  destroyed  his  crop  of 
turnips  {much  laughter).  From  his  own  experience 
upon  the  subject  he  could  say  little;  but  from 
what  he  had  seen,  he  should  be  much  inclined  to 
recommend  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  the  best  of 
the  artificial  manures.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  that  which  was  best  for  one 
kind  of  soil,  was  wholly  unsuited  to  another.  Per- 
haps the  best  advice  was  that  which  was  the 
oldest,  to  plough  well  and  clean  well. 

Mr.  Benn  detailed  the  experiments  with  artifi- 
cial manures  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  guano  had  been  the 
most  productive,  and  next  to  that,  the  nitrate  of 
soda. 


PRIZE    ESSAY    ON    HAND  -  TIL- 
LAGES. 

On  the  Api'lication  of  Rape  Dust  and  other 
Hand-Tillages;  Prize  Essay  of  the  VVetherby 
Agricultural  Association  ;  by  John  Hannam, 
of  North  Deigliton,  Wetherby  ;  Honorary  and 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society.  (Longman  and  Co.,  Lou- 
don ;  J.  Cross,  Leeds.^ 

[We  will  make  no  other  remark  on  this  Essay, 
than  to  say  most  sincerely  and  emphatically,  that 
every  practical  farmer  who  seeks  valuable  informa- 
tion shoidd  have  it  on  his  table. — Ed.  F.  Mag.] 

"  Having  seen,"  says  our  author,  "  in  the  course 
of  this  enquiry,  what  is  required  from  fertilizers 
hi  (/eneral,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  enquire 
into  their  respective  capabilities,  and  to  examine, 

"  1st.  'Rape  Dust,'  as  an  agent  in  the  process 
of  fertilization  ;  and  the  most  efficacious  and  eco- 
nomical methods  (with  especial  reference  to  the 
Broad  Cast  and  Drill  Systems)  of  applying  it  ai? 
such. 

"  2nd.  '  OTHEn  Hand  Tillages'  ;  and  the  best 
methods  of  applying  thein  as  means  to  the  same  end. 

"  The  process  of  vegetation,  like  that  of  animal 
growth,  depends  upon  certain  conditions.  The 
apophthegm  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  comes, 
(ex  nihilo  nihil  fit,)  applies  in  this  case.  We  are 
not  to  regard  every  plant  as  a  direct  effect  of  crea- 
tive power.  On  the  contrary,  that  Power  has 
ordained  certain  fixed  conditions  under  which  the 
vital  principle  of  the  plant  becomes  developed, 
and  it  depends,  generally  speaking,  upon  our  con- 
formity or  non- conformity  to  these  conditions, 
whether  the  germ  of  life  shall  appear  at  all,  pre- 
maturely perish,  or  attain  full  and  productive 
mattirity.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  seed  should 
be  placed  under  the  influence  of  heat,  air,  and 
moisture,  in  order  that  it  may  cjerminate ;  and, 
after  it  has  germinated,  that  it  should  have  a 
medium  in  which  to  develope  its  organs,  which 
medium  must  be  so  mechanically  constituted  as  to 
afford  it  protection  against  v^-inds  and  tempests, 
and  to  act  as  a  storehouse  for  the  matters  which  it 
requires  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition. 

"  Now,  when  wc  phice  a  seed  in  what  is  termed 
•A  fertile  soil,  we  supply  it  with  these  conditions. 
The  soil  is  formed  with  such  a  mixture  of  the 
earths,  alumina,  or  claij,  silica,  or  sand,  and  lime, 
("in  a  state  of  carbonate),  or  marl,  as  to  afford  both 
heat  and  moisture,  and  to  present  a  medium  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  protect  the  plant  against  storms,  and 
sufficiently  permeable  to  permit  its  roots  to  spread 
in  search  of  food  ;  and,  lastly,  it  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  nutrition,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  flourish- 
ing growth  of  a  plant  in  such  a  soil.  If,  now,  we 
place  a  seed  in  what  may  be  termed  a  pure  soil, 
i.  e.  one  cotnposed  only  of  the  earths,  alumina, 
silica,  and  lime — that  soil  will  supply  the  seed  with 
moisture,  heat,  and  air  sufficient,  it  will  afford  it 
a  favourable  medium  in  which  to  develope  its 
organs,  and  yet  the  process  of  vegetation  will  not 
go  on  properly.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
soil  docs  not  contain  a  supply  of  those  matteis 
which  the  plant  requires  as  food.  Hence  we  learn 
that  the  soil  itself  is  not  that  pabulum,  or  food, 
necessary  to  form  the  structure  of  the  vegetable. 

"  The  organic  elements  constitute,  on  the  aver- 
age, 90  per  cent,  of  the  plant.      The  sources  from 
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which  they  are  obtained  must,  therefore,  he  of  the 
highest  importance.  How,  then,  is  the  Carbon  in 
the  plant  acquired  ?  Carbon  constitutes  one  half 
(if  vegetubles.  Cliarcoal  is  the  form  in  which 
carbon  is  most  generally  found.  The  diamond  is 
carbon  in  its  purest  form.  Lamp  black  is  carbon 
in  a  more  impure  form  than  charcoal.  Pure  car- 
bon burns  without  ashes,  its  entire  substance  being 
converted  into  a  gas,  termed  carbonic  acid. 
Carbon,  too,  is  insoluble,  and  cannot  be  taken  up 
in  its  simple  state  by  the  minute  pores  of  the  root. 
In  fertile  soils,  however,  there  is  found  much  ve- 
getable matter  ;  and  daring  the  decay  of  this, 
carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  part  of  it  escapes  into 
the  atmosphere  ;  the  remainder  is  absorded  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  along  with  water,  or  in  its  gaseous 
form.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  jjlants 
flourish  best  in  soils  which  yield  carbonic  acid  from 
vegetable  decay.  The  manner  in  which  this  car- 
bonic acid  is  formed  is  easily  understood.  All 
decay,  chemically  speaking,  is  merely  the  com- 
bustion of  matter  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  air;  and,  during  this  combustion,  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  becomes  combined  with  the  carbon  in  the 
decaying  substance,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid 
which  is  requisite  to  supply  the  growing  plant  with 
its  carbon. 

"  But  plants  cannot  obtain  all  their  carbon  from 
the  soil.  Thus,  in  a  wood,  where  no  vegetable 
matters  are  applied,  trees  continue  to  flourish, 
when  it  is  evident  that  if  they  drew  all  their 
carbon  from  the  soil,  it  would  in  time  become 
exhausted.  Instead  of  that,  the  soil  increases  in 
vegetable  mould  (or  humus)  every  year.  A  proof 
that  the  leaves,  &.C.,  which  fall  to  the  earth  return 
more  carbon  than  the  roots  have  absorbed.  The 
plant,  therefore,  must  have  derived  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  carbon  from  some  other  source. 
This  source  is  the  atmosphere  (which  is  composed 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid;)  for  plants 
have  been  proved  to  absorb,  by  the!r  leaves  (during 
sunshine)  carbonic  acid,  and  to  give  oft',  or  exhale, 
oxijgen.  Thus,  if  the  roots  of  a  plant  be  placed  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  the  gas  will  disap- 
pear— a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  acid 
formed  daring  vegetable  decay  in  the  soil  is  taken 
up  by  the  root.  If,  however,  the  leaves  of  a  living 
plant  he  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
light,  the  gas  will  disappear ;  and,  if  the  process 
takes  place  under  a  receiver,  an  equal  bulk  of 
oxygen  gas  will  be  found— a  clear  jjroof  that 
the  leaves  of  -plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  (during 
snnshine)  from  the  air,  and  give  off  oxijgen.  And, 
as  carbonic  acid  is  comjjosed  of  its  oivn  bul/c  of 
oxygen,  and  a  certain  weight  of  carbon,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  plant  retains  the  carbon  it  absorbs, 
fov  the  purpose  oii'ormlng  ihc  vegelalile  structure, 
and  returns  the  oxygen  to  the  air.  Oxygen,  how- 
ever, is  a  constituent  of  the  plant,  and,  even, 
should  not  all  be  returned  that  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  roots  and  leaves,  it  is  evident  that  it  will 
bo  of  use  in  forming  the  various  matters  of  the 
structure. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  if  this  be  the  case,  why 
does  not  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  alter  ? 
Carbonic  acid  is  but  a  triaing  ingredient  in  the  air, 
and  would  be  soon  e-xhausted  !  Ves  ;  but  we  have 
shewn  that  it  is  continually  arising  from  the 
natural  decay  of  all  bodies  containing  carbon. 
When,  too,  we  breathe  pure  air  we  emit  impure— 
we  inhale  the  atmosphere  which  contains  but  1 
gallon   of  carbonic  acid   in  2500  of  air,   but  wc 


exhale  a  fluid  which  contains  100  gallons  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  same  quantity  of  air.  Here, 
then,  are  unfailing  sources  of  supply. 

"  During  night  too,  the  plant  emits  a  certain 
portion  of  tlie  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  absorbed 
during  the  day,  and  not  made  use  of  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  structure. 

"  Can  we,  then,  fail  to  admire  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  design  by  which  that  which  is 
necessary  to  the  living  plant  shoidd  be  supplied  by 
the  dead,  and  that  wliich  is  not  required  by  man 
should  minister  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  and 
tend  to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
another  way?  In  order,  however,  to  appreciate 
it  fully  it  sljould  be  remembered  that  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  deadly  to  human  life.  We  cannot  live 
over  a  pan  of  charcoal.  We  cannot  breatiie  the 
atmosphere  we  exhale  (witness  the  Black  Hole  at 
Calcutta.)  He  has,  therefore,  spread  to  the  breeze 
millions  and  millions  of  mouths,  in  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  vegetable  world,  to  feed  upon  that 
which  is  injurious  to  us,  and  to  give  out  an  equal 
supply  of  that  which  our  bodies  require. 

"  Rape  dust,  the  seed  of  the  rape  plant  after  the 
oil  has  been  extracted  from  it,  is  a  fertilizer  of 
great  value.  It  contains  matters  highly  essential 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Thus,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  M.  Boussingault  (Annales  de  Chemic 
et  de  Physique,  Spptend)er,  1841,)  8  tons  of  rape 
dust  afford  as  much  nitrogen  as  100  tons  of  farm 
yard  manure.  According  to  Dr.  Madden,  (Prize 
Essays  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  June, 
1842,)  it  is  greatlii  superioi-  to  farm  yard  manure 
in  soluble  organic  matter,  equal  to  it  in  phos- 
phates, and  inferior  to  it  slightly  in  saline  matters; 
or,  taking  altogether,  that  1  ton  of  rape  cake  equals 
18.42  tons  of  farra-yard-compust. 

"  From  this  analysis  wc  should  be  justified  in 
concluding, 

"  1st,  That  rape  dust  is  a  potent  fertilizer  ;  for 
we  have  in  the  preceding  pages  shewn  that  plants 
require  a  large  portion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  to  afford  a  supply  of  carbon,  in  the  shape 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  sha[)e  of 
ammonia;  both  of  which  are  evolved  during  the 
dtcomposition  of  organic  substances. 

"  2nd.  That  rape  dust  is  most  valuable  to  grain 
crops  ;  first,  because  all  grain  crops  require  more 
organic  matters  from  the  soil  than  green  crops, 
the  latter  of  which  derive  the  principal  part  of 
tliese  elements  from  the  air  by  their  leaves,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  inorganic  matters  (phosphates, 
&c.)  from  tlie  soil  ;  and,  secondly,  because  all 
plants  require  a  supjjly  of  nitrogen  to  perfect  the 
seed;  which  nitrogen  rape  dust  possesses,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  in  an  extremely  large  proportion. 

"  3rd.  That  rape  dust  is  extremely  quick  in  its 
eff'ects,  and  consequently  not  lasting,  because  it 
contains  such  a  large  ])roportion  of  soluble  organic 
matter,  and  so  little  of  the  earthy  inorganic  sub- 
stances, (or,  more  plainly,  so  little  ashes,)  that 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  take  place  imme- 
diately; whence  its  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
are  supplied  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  large 
proportions  at  the  commencement  of  its  growth, 
and  if  not  taken  up  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  In 
corroboration  of  this  tendency  to  ferment  quickly, 
it  may  be  stated  that  out  of  100  parts  of  rape  dust 
Dr.  JNIadden  found  24.7  (or  nearly  |  of  the  whole) 
was  dissolved  in  cold  water  ;  '  the  first  waters  were 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  whereas  the  latter  were 
red;  proving  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition 
was  so  strong  that  it  had  commenced  during  the 
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process  of  the  analysis.'  (Vide  Prize  Essays  of 
the  Ilighlaiul  Society,  Juno,  1842,  page  529.) 

"In  illustration  of  its  particular  value  as  a 
manure  for  grain  crops  I  need  only  refer  to  its  com- 
mon use  for  such  crops  in  all  parts  of  England. 
A  ride  round  the  nt-ighbonrliood  of  Wetherby  will 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  its  efficacy,  if  they 
observe  the  crops  produced  on  many  soils,  by  the 
application  of  from  8  to  l(j  bushels  per  acre. 

"  The  quick  effect  of  rape  dust  upon  the  grow- 
ing crop,  and  its  speedy  escape  from  the  soil,  are 
matters  which  the  experience  of  every  farmer  will 
have  taught  Idm. 

"  From  this  view  of  tlie  elements  of  rape  dust, 
and  of  its  general  operation,  we  deduce  the  fol- 
lowing practical  conclusions  to  regulate  its  nppli- 
cation  with  respect  to  corn. 

"  1st.  That  rape  dust  being'  so  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  grain  in  general,  it  is  most  marked  in 
its  effects  upon  thin,  poor  soils. 

"  2nd.  That  it  does  not  operate  so  well  in  a  dry 
season  as  in  a  moist  one. 

"  .'hd.  That  it  is  most  certain  in  its  effects  upon 
the  winter-sown  wheat  crops  ;  but,  in  favourable 
seasons,  most  remunerative  on  the  spring  crops. 

"  4th.  That  it  answers  best  on  strong  soils  for 
the  wheat  croj). 

"  .'ith.  That  it  is  not  judicious  to  apply  large  quan- 
tities at  one  time. 

"  ()th.  That  it  is  necessary,  after  using  rape 
dust  for  several  rotations,  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
saline  and  earthy  matters." 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  our  extracting  the 
rational  and  scientific  explanation  of  these  several 
dogma,  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself  for  the 
able  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

"  The  customary  methods  of  applying  rape  dust, 
though  varied  in  detail,  are  htit  two  in  princi\)le. 
The  princiide  of  tlie  one  is  to  spread  the  matters 
applied  to  the  soil  over  the  whole  surface — this  is 
the  broad  cast  system.  The  principle  of  the  other 
method  is  to  place  the  seed  and  manure  in  straight 
rows,  or  drills,  at  a  regular  depth  and  at  a  regular 
distance  from  each  other — this  is  the  drill  mt'thod. 

"  Under  the  hroad  cast  system  the  rajjc  dust  is 
applied  as  a  top  dressing,  upon  the  level  surface 
l)efore  the  seed  is  drilled,  or  upon  the  furrow 
before  the  grain  is  sown  by  the  hand.  By  the 
drill  method  the  tillage  is  deposited  below  the 
grain,  and  at  the  same  time. 

"  Tliere  are  certain  other  methods  of  applying 
rape  dust,  &c.,  but  they  cannot  be  termed  sijstems, 
being  merely  special  modifications  of  one  or  both 
of  the  above,  and  only  nsed  in  special  cases. 

"  Of  the  two  groat  systems  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  is  that  the  drill  method  has  many  decided 
advantages.  In  saying  this  lie  can  claim  no  credit. 
At  a  time  when  the  system  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  fonr-course  husbandry,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  is  employed  so  exiensively,  it 
would  be  impossible,  seeing  its  beneficial  ojicration, 
to  entertain  a  different  opinion.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  those  to  whom  this  sort  of  testimony  is 
valueless.  Some  regard  all  custom  as  doulitful  nntil 
its  advantages  are  shewn  to  depend  on  rational 
jirinciples  ;  and  others  think  no  customs  good  but 
their  own.  To  these,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
that  the  advantages  we  claim  from  the  drill  method 
are  as  explicable  by  reason  as  by  fact. 

"  The  advantages  for  which  we  contend  involve  a 
saving  in  the  cost,  and  a  gain  in  quantity,  of  produce. 

"  Thus,  by  using  rajic  dust,  upon  a  broad  cast 
system,  as  a  top  dressing,  a  great  portion  of  its  nu- 


tritive gases  is  wasted  in  the  atmosphere  owing  to 
its  quick  decomposition.  By  spreading  it  over  the 
broad  surface,  before  the  seed  is  drilled,  a  loss 
arises  from  the  same  cause  ;  for,  as  the  tillage  is 
not  an  immediate  proximity  with  the  seed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  given  off 
during  its  quick  fermentation  is  absorbed  hy  the 
weeds,  or  escapes  into  the  air,  before  the  young 
plant  can  send  its  fibres  in  search  of  it.  An  instance 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nutritive  gases  escape 
from  the  soil,  is  given  by  Dr.  Madden  (Prize 
Essay  'On  the  Efiects  of  Drainage,'  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  Dec,  1811).  He  passed  a 
stream  of  ammonia  for  an  hour,  into  dry  soil  ;  upon 
weighing  it  he  found  that  it  had  retained  only  IJ  per 
cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  gas.  1!)8.6  grains  held 
3  grains  of  ammonia.  The  soil  was  then  wetted 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  in  three  hours 
it  was  found  to  have  lost  1.8  grains  of  the  gas. 

"  Again,  carbonic  acid  gas  was  passed  over  207.2 
grains  of  soil  for  an  hour,  when  it  was  found  not 
to  have  increased  in  weight  sufficiently  to  be  ap- 
])reciated — it  had  not  retained  1  40th  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid. 

"The  gain  in  the  quantitij  of  produce,  from  an 
application  of  rape  dust  on  the  drill  system,  is  thus 
explained. 

"  We  know  that  the  plant  in  its  infancy  feeds 
upon  the  matter  in  the  seed.  But  after  it  has  de- 
veloped certain  fibres,  it  begins  to  take  up  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  while  the  green  leaf,  or  shoot, 
which  it  has  sent  upwards,  extracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  ^Ve  know,  also,  that  if  its  fibres  find 
no  food  near,  they  increase  in  number  and  length, 
and  spread  over  a  large  surface.  Thus  we  find 
that  j)lants  growing  in  very  poor  soils  have  an  im- 
mense number  of  fil)rous  roots,  and  a  poor  stunted 
stem.  The  reason  is  that  the  plant  has  exhausted 
its  vigour  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  life  ;  for  these 
numerous  roots  have  been  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  matters  which  ought  to  have  assisted  the 
growth  of  the  stem.  By  placing,  therefore,  the 
manure  under  the  seed,  the  plant  will  have  no  ne- 
cessity to  exhaust  itself  by  such  fibrous  extension  ; 
and,  as  decomposition  will  be  going  on  at  the  time 
when  the  plant  is  rearing  its  stem  and  putting  out 
the  green  leaf,  it  will  be  well  supplied  with  liquid  and 
gaseous  food  ut  the  most  critical  period,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  able  to  develope  a  stouter  stem  and 
leaf,  and  in  less  time  than  if  the  nianuie  was  fur- 
ther distant  or  more  diffused.  Indeed  it  is  a  matter 
beyond  question  that  the  sooner  the  plant  escapes 
from  that  state  of  transition  in  which  it  cannot  be 
said  whether  it  derives  its  food  from  the  seed,  the 
soil,  or  the  atmosphere  (the  state  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly said  to  be  '  spaining'^ — the  sooner  its 
organs  for  extracting  its  food  from  the  air  and  the 
soil  are  developed,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  their 
growth,  and  the  more  efficient  their  use  in  the 
process  of  vegetation. 

"  From  the  drill  method  of  applying  rapa-dust 
the  plant  also  derives  a  a  better  supply  of  moisture, 
so  necessary  to  supply  it  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, to  form  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure,  and  to  dissolve  the  inorganic  matters  it 
requires— that  moisture  without  which  every  far- 
mer is  aware  no  crop  can  be  productive. 

"Let  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  'to 
every  rule  there  is  an  exception  ;'  hence,  though 
we  contend  for  the  drill  method  as  a  system,  there 
arc  cases  in  whicli  its  use  would  be  injudicious. 
Thus  upon  stiff  soils,  in  wet  weather,  it  would  not 
do  to  use  the  drill,  as  the  treading  of  the   horses 
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has  in  such  cases  an  extremely  evil  effect.  The 
adhesive  nature  of  the  soil,  in  such  condition,  j)re- 
vcnts  tlie  machine  from  (loin<^  its  work  properly. 
Upon  clover  btnhl)Ie,  or  light  soils,  pressitKj  is 
attended  with  advantage,  as  it  gives  to  the  root  of 
the  plant  a  firm  sole,  and  affords  it  a  I)etter  me- 
chanical support  against  the  storms  of  winter. 

"  JtlbhliKj,  too,  is  a  method  which  answers  very 
well  in  certain  cases.  Its  trouble  and  expense, 
however,  does  not  allow  it  to  be  ado[)ted  as  a 
system.  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  apply  a 
large  quantity  of  rape  dust  I  would  recommend 
its  use;  as  the  tillage  and  seed  are  spread  over  a 
broader  surface  than  by  drilling.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  danger  of  the  fermentation  of  the  manure 
injuring  the  germ  of  the  seed.  Ilibhingand  press- 
ing can  neither  be  considered  of  the  broad-cast  nor 
drill  system.  They  may  t)e  termed  broad- cnxt,  in- 
asmuch as  tiie  seed  is  sown  from  the  hand  ;  and 
of  the  f.l rill  j/iethod,  inasmuch  as  it  is  jilaced  in 
rows  or  drills.  Anojjen  seam  or  furrow  being 
made  in  both  cases,  in  which  tiie  seed  and  manure 
fall. 

"  Dibbling  is  attended  with  some  advantages — 
seed  and  manure  are  economized  ;  but  labour  is 
increased.  Upon  light  soils,  when  seasons  arc 
favourable,  and  a  farmer  has  ])lcnty  of  labourers, 
and  I»ut  a  small  breadth  of  land  to  sow,  it  will 
answer  very  well.  Upon  many  soils,  however, 
the  pressure  of  the  feet  is  injurious,  and  if  we  have 
any  extent  of  land  prepared,  it  is  in  few,  very  few 
cases,  that  we  ought  to  ri=;k  the  loss  of  a  seasonable 
seed-time  by  adopting  such  a  slow  process. 

"  Wc  come  now  to  consider  the  application  of 
rape-dust  upon  turnips. 

"  From  wliat  wc  have  already  said  of  its  Tiaturo 
and  operation  it  will  be  conclmled  that  wv.  do  not 
consider  rape-dust  ?o  efticaeionsa  tilla'^e  for  turnips 
as  for  corn.  The  reason  is  tliat  the  turnip  rc(|uires 
a  larger  portion  of  inorganic  matter,  such  as  phos- 
phate of  lime,  to  perfect  its  growtli,  which  phos- 
phates we  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  by  tlu;  use 
of  bones,  while  rape-dust  contains  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  matters.  They,  therefore,  cannot 
be  supplied  by  an  application  of  rape-dust.  Let  us, 
however,  not  draw  tot)  general  a  conclusion  from 
this  fact.  It  should  be  remembered  that  tue  turnip 
is  a  plant  subject  to  many  enemies  during  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  it  has  a  large  system  of  leaves,  by 
which  it  extracts  nourishment  from  the  air  (hence 
the  bulb  is  generally  foinid  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  its  broad  leaf)  ;  it,  therefore,  should  bo 
our  object  to  give  it  such  manure  as  will  act  readily, 
and  cause  it  quickly  to  develope  those  leaves  by 
which  it  may  draw  its  carbon  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  l)ecome,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  ind(!pendent 
of  the  soil,  and  out  of  danger  from  insects,  &c. 

"  Now,  rape-dust  is  a  manure  which,  containing 
a  large  share  of  soluble  organic  matter,  acts  quickly  ; 
It  seems,  therefore,  especially  adapted  to  assist  the 
turnip  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  As,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  supply  the  earthy  portion  of  the 
plant,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  succeeil  best  upon 
soils  which  contain  a  sufficiency  of  these  earthy 
jihosphates,  lime,  &c.,  or  when  combined  with 
bones,  or  some  other  matter  containing  a  supply  of 
these  inorganic  substances. 

"The  fact  of  the  extensive  use  of  rape-dust  in 
some  districts,  for  turnips,  is  proof  enough  that, 
under  the  former  circumstances  it  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully. The  latter  position  we  have  fully  proved 
— on  several  portions,  and  to  the  extent  ef  several 
rtc/e«— during  the  present  year.     One  bushel  of 


rape-dust  to  three  bushels  ofbonosisan  excellent 
mixture.  The  turni])s  we  have  so  manured  testify 
this  attlie  jirescnt  moment.  Su|)])lied  by  the  rajx;- 
<Iiist  with  ready  nutriment,  they  grew  away 
quickly;  and,  when  the  bones  began  to  decompose, 
the  young  plant  was  ready  to  make  use  of  their 
phosphates. 

"  Much  of  the  success  of  rape-dust  alone  for  tur- 
nips depends  on  the  method  of  apjilication.  Thus, 
if  the  seed  be  ])laced  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
dust,  the  active  fermentation  of  the  latter  will  de- 
stroy the  tender  germ.  In  order  to  guard  against 
this  it  is  better  to  mix  the  tillage  with  a  litth;  earth 
or  ashes.  'I'he  tubes  fhoidd  also  be  affixed  to 
the  drill,  to  convey  tin;  seed  to  the  ground,  so  as 
to  fall  immediately  after  the  tillage.  By  this  means 
a  thill  layer  of  earth  will  i)r»tect  tlie  seed,  and  flu; 
young  plant  will  have  all  the  benefit  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  food  without  danger  of  injury. 

"As  a  manure,  also,  for  potatoes,  ra[)e-du8t  is  not 
unfrcqucntly  used.  Like  the  turni|),  the  iiotafo 
extracts  a  great  supply  of  food  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  contains,  also,  a  larger  share  of  nitrogen  than  the 
turiii]).  It  requires,  therefore,  a  ready  supply  of 
food,  in  order  that  its  leaves  may  come  into  use  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  in  tliis  food  there  should  be 
nitrogenous  matter.  lla])e-dust,  acting  as  wc  have 
already  shewn,  and  containing  so  large  a  proportion 
(A' nitrogen,  appears  adapted  to  supply  its  wants. 
l$ut  the  potato  also  requires  a  lasting  manure  ; 
nitrogen  is  necessary  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth  , 
and  rape-dust  is  not  calculated  to  afford  a  long  sup- 
ply. For  this  reason  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
liberal  in  the  quantity  used  :  not  less  than  four 
quarters  per  acre  should  be  applied. 

"  With  this  a  mixture  of  a  few  bushels  of  gypsum 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  would  prevent 
the  too  sudden  escajx'  of  the  ammonia  (or  nitrogen) 
of  the  manure,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  shewn  that  it 
possesses  the  property  iA''^  fixing"  this  gas  in  com- 
bination with  one  of  its  own  component  matters. 
It  is  most  extensively  used  along  with  manure  for 
the  potato  crop  in  America,  and  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  with  success. 

"  Although,  then,  we  should  be'inclined  to  say  to 
the  farmer,  use  farm-yard  manure  for  your  potato 
crops,  and  rape-dust  for  your  corn  and  turnips, 
tlierc  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  latter  lie 
applied  liberally,  in  cases  where  farm-yard  ma- 
nure cannot  be  had,  a  remunerative  return  may 
bo  obtained." 


AGRICULTURE. 

(From  the  Gardeners  Muf^azlne.) 

NOTICR  OF  A  COMPAIUTIVKTUIAL  OI'TIIK  QIJAI.ITIF.S 
OF  VAIIIOUS  I'UIti;  KAEITIIS  FOR  SUl'l'ORTINCJ  VF;- 
OETATION,  MADP.  IN  TUF.  OARDF.NS  OF  MF.S.SRS. 
nnUMMONl),  AT  STMir.INf;,  COMMONICATF.D  IIV 
MI2SSRS,  W.  DRUMMOND  AND  SONS. 

Oata  sown  in  the  middle  of  April,  reared  in  jiots 
8  inches  in  diameter,  three  jdants  in  each,  and 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  an  ojien  border,  cinders  being 
put  under  them,  and  care  otherwise  taken  that 
the  roots  should  obtain  no  extraneous  nonrishincn'. 
The  plants  are  watered  a  few  times  in   very  dry 
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weather.    The  stalks  were  in  general  about  3  feet 
in  height.     The  grain  fully  ripened. 

PRODUCE. 

Earths.                          Ears.  Grains. 

Granite  ^Aberdeen) i;5  220 

Clay-slate  'Cprimitive) 11  241 

Greenstone,     secondary  trap....  10  245 

Limestone,  tertiary  formation.. . .  9  251 

Chalk 13  35.5 

Gypsuiu  (very  sickly  plants). .. .  6  40 

Sandstone,  of  the  newer  formation  12  230 

Pit  sand,  hfowu  siliceous 10  210 

Blue  clay  from  a  tilled  field,  10  ft. 

under  the  surface 10  242 

Mixture  of  the  above 9  190 

Common  light  loamy  soil 13  453 

These  experiments  seem  worthy  of  further  pro- 
secution, particularly  relative  to  the  respective  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  on  vegetation, 
in  the  furnishing  and  assimilating  of  the  food  of 
plants.  The  oats  were  sown  at  our  nursery 
grounds  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  ripened  in 
the  beginning  of  September. 


ON  SAW-DUST  AS  MANURE. 

BY   HENRY    ir.     DRUMMOND,    ESQ.,    OF     BLAIRDRUM- 
MOND,    M.  P. 

"  The  observations  on  saw-dust  as  a  manure> 
in  the  Marcli  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society,  induce  me  to  mention,  that  I 
have  for  a  number  of  years  been  in  the  practice  of 
usingsaw-dust  in  agriculture.  I  have  not,  however, 
used  it  with  dung  in  the  manner  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Sim,  but  have  kept  it  in  composts  for  about 
three  years,  which  time  has  appeared  to  me  ne- 
cessary foritsproper  decomposition.  This  process 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  mixing  the  saw-dust  with 
lime  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-tenth  part  of 
lime,  and  the  compost  is  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  road-scrapings,  or  earth  of  any  sort 
that  can  be  procured.  The  saw  dust  heap  is  a  con- 
venient place  of  deposit  for  dead  animals,  which 
are  thus  disposed  of  to  great  advantage.  A  com- 
post of  this  kind,  which  has  been  well  mixed  and 
decomposed  and  turned  over  by  the  spade  atproper 
times,  will  produce  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips." 
—  Qitarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  above  observations  of  Mr. 
Drumraond's  we  would  consider  it  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  quality  of  the  compost,  if  the  situation 
of  the  farm  offices  permitted  it,  were  the  drainings 
from  them  made  to  run  into  the  heap — the  bottom 
of  which  might  be  slightly  hollowed  out  to  prevent 
any  surplus  of  the  liquid  from  being  lost.  If  this 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  then  to 
use  gypsum  instead  of  quicldime  to  retain  the  am* 
rnonia  already  existing  in  the  drainings,  or  which 
might  be  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  the 
heap.  The  decomposition  would  be  greatly  accele- 
rated by  repeated  turnings,  as  it  is  established  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  new  combinations  are  more 
readily,  or  indeed  only  formed  when  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  are  in  a  moist  state,  at  same  time 
retaining  a  portion  of  air  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
v)xygen  and  nitrogen  that  may  be  necessary.  Either 
complete  immersion  in  water  or  compression,  pre- 
vents those  combinations  I'rom  talcing  place. — Perth 
Const  ittitional. 


BONES  AS  MANURE. 

FROM    TFIE    BELFAST    NEWS    LETTER. 

No  manure  has  of  late  excited  more  sensation 
than  bones.  It  was  moreespcciallythe  English  who 
fixed  attention  upon  them,  assuring  us  that  some 
sorts  of  agricultural  produce  have  been  doubled 
and  trebled  by  the  use  of  bone-dust.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  hones  procurable  in  their  own  country, 
they  have  been  brought  for  the  last  twenty  years 
frotn  all  parts  of  Europe  to  England,  and  are  used 
with  perfect  success.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
repute  in  which  bone  manure  is  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  other  nations,  it  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress in  Germany  !  Whence  does  this  arise"!  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  German  soil  (in  such  places 
where  bone  manuring  has  been  practised  with- 
out success)  is  not  yet  exhausted  of  bone  earth, 
(phosphate  of  lime,)  whilst  the  soil  of  England 
has  been  so  much  exhausted  of  it  by  the  continual 
growth  of  wheat,  that  it  cannot  be  called  into  new 
fertility,  without  either  a  manuring  with  bones, 
or  a  phosphate  of  lime  therein  contained.  That  it 
is  this  substance  to  which  bones  chiefly  owe  their 
manuring  quality,  is  proved  satisfactorily  by  the 
circumstance,  that  even  burnt  bones,  in  which, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  cartilage  containing  ni- 
trogen is  destroyed,  still  yield  a  superior  manure. 
Of  this  I  have  become  convinced  by  comparative 
experiments,  which  I  repeated  more  than  once. 
JMoieover,  these  bones  will  j'ield  manure,  whicb, 
by  a  protracted  boiling,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  cartilaginous  matter  ;  for  instance,  the  sheep 
bones  used  in  making  pai)er  or  gUie.  I  have  often 
found  that  manuring  with  bones  produces  a  most 
decided  effect  upon  soil  which  contains  none  or 
very  little  phosphate  of  lime,  provided  such  soil 
was  not  deficient  in  humous  earth,  the  solvent  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  I  have  also  remarked  that 
bone  dust  is  nearly  useless,  if  the  soil  was  not 
deficient  in  this  phosphate.  Amongst  the  coun- 
tries where  manuring  with  bone  dust  has  proved 
useless,  Mecklenburg  is  one  ;  and  although  1  can- 
not j)ossib]y  assert  that  soil  contains  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  yet  this  is  more 
than  probable,  because  all  the  marl  with  which,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  fields  of  MecKlenburg 
have  been  manured,  contains  a  great  deal  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  If  only  50,000  lbs.  of  marl  were 
conveyed  upon  a  Magdeburg  acre,  and  if  this  did 
not  contain  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  still  500  lbs.  of  this  salt  would  thus, 
by  the  agency  of  marl,  have  been  brought  upon 
that  space  of  ground,  and  this  is  more  than 
enough  to  supply  a  crop  with  sufficient  phosphoric 
acid;  and  the  more  so  because  wheat,  which 
chiefly  requires  it,  is  not  much  grown  in  Mecklen- 
burg. If,  however,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
bones  (56  70  percent.)  be  the  substance  to  which 
thcj'^  chiefly  owe  their  manuring  qualities,  still  we 
must  admit  that  the  other  substances  contained  in 
it  also  advance  vegetation,  especially  their  carti- 
lage, rich  in  nitrogen  :  so,  also,  fluate  of  potash, 
which  they  contain  in  small  quantities  (10  lbs.  in 
100  lbs.)  may  be  reckoned  amongst  their  manuring 
jjrinciples,  as  indeed  is  the  more  probable  when 
we  consider  that  human  bones,  which  are  the 
richest  in  fluate  of  potash,  are  the  most  efficacious 
as  manure.  That,  however,  after  phosphate  of 
lime,  cartilaginous  matter  is  the  most  important 
agent  in  bone  manure,  becomes  evident  from  its 
weight  being  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  contain- 
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ing  lfi-17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  If  for  instance, 
one  Magdeburg  acre  be  manured  with  1000  lbs.  of 
bone-dust  (which,  no  doubt,  is  a  large  quantity,) 
50-55  lbs.  of  nitrogen  would  thereby  be  brought 
into  the  soil,  and  this  must  exercise  a  considerable 
effect  on  vegetation  ;  for,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Boussingault,  1000  lbs.  of  wheat  do 
not  contain  more  than  24  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and 
1000  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  not  more  than  3  lbs.  of 
nitrogen.  If  we  therefore  assume  that  the  Mag- 
deburg acre  will  yield  2000  lbs.  of  wheat,  and  3000 
lbs.  of  straw,  the  cartilage  would  yield  the  quantum 
of  nitrogen  for  one  croj),  even  if  the  wheat  could 
not  obtain  any  other  nitrogen  from  other  substances 
in  the  soil,  nor  absorb  any  through  the  leaves 
from  the  air;  since,  then,  cartilage  is  an  important 
substance  in  bones,  it  is  evident  that  those  which 
have  lost  that  ingredient  by  lying  for  a  longtime 
in  the  air  cannot  yield  such  good  manure  as  fresh 
ones.  Bones  are  also  rendered  fertilising  in  con- 
sequence of  their  containing  soda  and  common 
salt ;  1000  lbs.  of  them  contain  35  lbs.  of  these 
substances,  and  it  is  known  from  experiment  that 
60  lbs.  of  common  salt  are  sufficient  manure  for 
one  Magdeburg  acre.  Moreover,  their  containing 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (a  substance  especially 
found  in  wheat)  must  also  be  advantageous,  for  in 
1000  lbs.  of  bones,  the  usual  quantity  of  manure 
for  an  acre,  30  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  are  to 
be  found.  The  small  quantity  of  fat  and  marrow 
which  bones  contain  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  into 
account,  although  some  have  laid  much  stress 
upon  it. — From  the  German  of  Professor  Sprengcl, 


ON  SOWING  BARLEY. 

Observing  in  your  last  number  of  the  Fanners' 
MufjHzlne  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  "on  the 
growth  of  barley,  and  how  seven  quarters  per 
acre  may  be  produced,"  I  noticed  an  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  drilling  corn  on  principles  which 
have  for  a  long  time  occupied  my  attention,  and 
which  have  induced  me  to  construct  a  drill  so  as 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  natural 
mode  of  broadcast  sowing.  I  have  been  long 
convinced  of  the  too  artificial  manner  in  which 
the  seed  is  deposited  by  the  drills  in  general  use, 
being  by  far  too  much  crowded — an  objection 
which  has  led  very  extensively  to  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  the  system  of  drilling  altogether. 
I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  meeting  this  olyec- 
tion,  and  hundreds  of  acres  may  be  seen  here,  in 
which  the  seed  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface,  the  rows  being  scarcely  discernible. 
From  the  jjcculiarity  of  the  drill  shares,  which 
have  in  each  of  them  a  seed  chamber,  we  have 
combined  all  the  advantages  of  broadcasting,  dib- 
bling, and  drilling,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages. 
I  invariably  employ  it  on  my  own  land,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  drilled  with  it  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  is,  moreover,  the  cheapest 
drill  in  use;  the  lightest  in  draught,  requiring  only 
a  pair  of  horses  with  the  manure  box ;  and  will 
deposit  manure  with  corn  or  turnip-seed  to  any 
extent,  and  at  tbe  rate  of  from  ten  to  twelve  acres 
per  day.  Any  of  your  readers  wishing  to  obtain 
this  valuable  implement  may  obtain  the  necessary 
information  by  applying  to  me  as  above. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Thomas  Coomds. 

Lower  Wallop,  near  Andover, 
Hants,  Nov.  8,  1842. 


FARMING  IN  THE  LOTHIANS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    FARMERS*     MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I  am  sure  your  readers  must  feel  indebted 
to  you  for  inserting,  in  your  last  number,  Mr. 
Greg's  interesting  and  intelligent  letter  on  the 
management  of  land  in  the  Lothians,  which  has 
been  attended  with  sucli  permanent  advantage  to 
the  landlord,  and  has  manifested  its  happy  results 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  tenant,  and  contentment 
of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

In  the  comp;n-ativc  estimate,  however,  between 
the  rents  paid  by  the  English  tenant  and  his 
brother-farmer  in  Scotland,  he  has  omitted  to 
state  whether  the  same  burdens  besides  the  rent 
fall  on  tenants  in  a  similar  manner  in  both  coun- 
tries. In  England  and  ^Va]es  very  generally  the 
poor,  high-road,  and  church-rates,  and  repairs,  arc 
defrayed  by  the  tenant.  If  this  be  rot  also  the 
case  in  Scotland  it  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
comparative  esiima'e  oiihe  bond-fide  rent  ^s.v\  by 
the  tenants  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
kingdom.  If  Mr.  Greg  will  be  so  obliging  as  to 
give  some  information  on  this  subject,  he  will 
much  gratify  many  of  your  subscribers,  and  none 
more  than  myself;  who  believe  tbat  Britain,  if 
improved  to  the  extent  that  it  is  capable  of,  will 
ultimately  triumph  over  the  present,  or  any  futuic 
inconvenience  that  any  tariff  may  offer. 

Agricola  Cambrensis. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE  FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — In  your  magazine  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber there  appeared  a  letter  signed  Robert  Ilj'dc 
Gregg,  which,  to  me,  contained  some  cxtraordi- 
uary  statements  and  description  upon  the  Lothian 
system  of  farming,  and  the  amount  of  profits  the 
Lothian  farmers  derive.  Such  statements  may  do 
very  well  for  a  gentleman  just  arrived  home  from 
a  tour  to  sit  in  his  library  and  write  on  paper,  but 
to  make  them  public  to  be  read  by  practical  men 
without  giving  a  full  explanation  of  how  such 
statements  can  be  true,  is,  I  think,  little  short  of 
folly.  I  do  not  believe  that,  according  to  present 
prices,  if  a  man  possessed  a  farm  (340  acres,  shown 
as  No.  3  in  Robert  Hyde  Greg's  letter)  of  his  own, 
he  could  by  any  possibility  net  a  profit  of  one 
thousand  a-ycar  clear,  and  much  less  if  he  had 
1,700L  a-year  rent  to  pay.  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  calling  upon  editors  to  e-xplaiu  every 
thing  that  may  happen  to  appear  in  their  perio- 
dicals, but  as  you  profess  to  publish  a  work  for 
the  benefit  of  practical  agriculturists,  I  must 
say  I  consider  you  bound  to  call  upon  any  person 
to  explain  his  views  more  fully  when  anything  so 
absurd  has  been  thrown  out,  calculated  to  raise  the 
fruitless  expectation  of  many  an  avaricious  land- 
lord, tending  to  the  oppression  of  many  a  hard 
working  tenant ;  therefore,  as  one  of  your  old 
subscribers,  request  you  will  enquire  very  particu- 
larly into  this  matter,  and  report  in  your  next 
number  accordingly.     I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

Nov.  10.  A  Tenant  Farmer. 

P.S. — I  have  by  tliis  post  sent  a  copy  of  this  to 
Robert  Hyde  Greg,  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he 
likes,  in  the  same  number  attach  his  rejoinder. 
Mr.  G.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  letter,  declares 
himself  unable  to  go  into  details,  but  in  this  case 
he  will,  I  hope,  get  his  learned  old  Lothian  bailiff 
to  assist,  and  perhaps  hi?  Scotch  friend  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Lothian  gentlemen  farmers  &\so. 
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ON  THE  APRIL  WHEAT. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — Seeing  in  your  last  month's  magazine  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Tylden,  giving  an  account  of  bis 
experiment  with  a  particular  kind  of  compost,  and 
also  with  the  April  tvheat,  in  which  he  comes  to  a 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  I  am  induced 
to  beg  a  page  in  your  next  month's  number,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  observation  or  two  on 
Mr.  Tylden's  communication,  and  also  of  statiug 
the  results  of  my  own  experience  on  the  growth  of 
April  wheat. 

First,  then,  I  think  Mr.  Tylden  was  wrong  in 
mixing  up  the  April  wheat,  with  whose  habits  and 
qualities  he  was  previousiy  unacquainted,  with  an 
experiment  on  a  new  kind  of  manure. 

Secondly,  I  think  I  can  point  out  one  cause  of 
Mr.  Tylden's  failure,  viz.  : — that  he  dibbled  his 
tvheat.  Dibbling  wheat  has  at  all  times  a  tendency 
to  make  it  grow  rank  and  coarse,  and  to  make  the 
ear  in  particular,  what  he  terms  ^' loose  joinled." 
Now  the  April  wheat,  though  by  no  means  a  coarse 
wheat,  yet  is  naturally  very  soon  in  the  ear  ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  quick  growth, 
not  allowing  much  time  for  tillering,  it  is,  I  should 
say,  of  all  wheats,  the  least  adapted  for  dibbling.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  two  bushels  per  acre — by  drill — on  very 
finely  ptdverized  land ;  and  even  in  this  quantity,  it 
comes  up  rather  thick  in  the  rows,  which  seems 
desirable. 

I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  necessity  of 
having  the  land  firm;  it  should  be_^i  to  receive  bar- 
ley,  otherwise  the  wheat  will  not  do  so  well. 
Wherever  1  have  heard  of  its  failing,  or  partially 
failing,  I  have  had  reason  to  know  or  to  suspect 
that  the  land  was  not  sufficiently  pulverized. 

I  will  now  give  you  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
periments— carried  on  through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  who  first  introduced  the  April  wheat 
into  this  neighbourhood — for  two  years,  premising 
only  that  I  had  intended  to  defer  my  report  until  I 
should  have  thrashed  out  my  crop,  which  would 
have  enabled  me  to  make  it  more  accurate  and 
circumstantial.  But  I  am  anxious  by  a  statement 
of  facts  to  counteract  the  impression  likely  to  be 
made  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tylden's  imperfect 
experiment. 

In  1841,  I  sowed  my  main  crop  on  the  24th  of 
April ;  the  rapid  growth  and  flourishing  appearance 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  It  was 
i-eaped  the  last  week  in  August,  and  produced  40 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  Gljlbs.  perbushel,  and 
being  all  required  for  seed,  it  was  not  tested  by  the 
miller.  A  small  piece  was  sown  on  the  30th  of  April ; 
it  also  grew  well,  was  reaped  about  a  week  later, 
and  produced  at  the  same  rate. 

This  year  (1842)  my  main  crop  was  sown  on  the 
19th  of  April,  and  though  the  weather  was  then  ex- 
tremely dry,  and  continued  so  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  1  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  quickness 
and  regularity  it  made  its  appearance  above  ground. 
It  was  reaped  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  is  not  yet 
thrashed,  but  I  calculate  on  having  from  36  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  is  better 
this  year  than  it  was  last ;  and  some  of  my  work- 
men, who  grew  some  of  it  for  their  own  use,  report 
very  favourably  of  it.  One  of  them  has  sold  a  sack 
to  an  experienced  miller  for  27s.,  the  very  highest 
price  of  the  market,  it  weighing  12  score  and  18l!/s. 
Another  has  had  a  sack  ground,  and  assures  me 


the  flour  is  equal  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  of  any  other  ivhcat.  I  have  had  also  several 
very  favourable  reports  from  farmers  in  this  coun- 
ty who  have  grown  it — some  of  them  on  a  largo 
scale ;  and  I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  expressed 
their  intention  of  substituting  it  in  future,  either  in 
part  or  wholly,  for  their  usual  spring  corn. 

My  present  impression  from  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard  of  it  is,  that  the  April  wheat  is  to  be  ranked 
amor\Qst  those  of  the  first  quality.  But  if  it  should 
ever  turn  out  to  be  only  a  second-rate  wheat,  still 
its  capability  of  being  sown  so  late,  its  early  ma- 
turity, its  good  productivennss,  and,  I  may  add — 
from  the  report  of  a  friend,  as  well  as  my  own  ex- 
pei'ience — its  freedom  from  blight  of  every  kind, 
cannot  fail  to  constitute  it  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  farmer. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  I  sowed  this  year  small 
patches  onthe7thand  21stof  March,  and  on  the  7th 
and  20th  of  May.  The  Lenten  sown  did  not  come  up 
so  regularly  or  kindly  as  the  April  sown ;  but  the  ears 
were  finer,  and  the  produce  about  equal.  That 
sown  in  May  grew  kindly  and  ripened  well,  but  as 
it  remained  standing  several  days  after  the  crop  was 
carried,  and  was  sadly  trespassed  on  by  the  birds, 
I  cannot  give  the  comparative  yield.  I  should,  how- 
ever, estimate  even  that  sown  on  the  20th  of  May, 
at  not  less  than  7  sacks  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
corn  was  equally  good  with  the  rest  of  the  crop. 

Daniel's  Manure. — I  sowed  part  of  my  main 
crop  on  two  ridges  of  land  which  had  borne  white 
straw  crops  two  years  in  succession,  without  any 
intermediate  crop,  or  any  manure.  These  two 
ridges  I  dressed  with  Daniel's  manure,  previous  to 
sowing,  at  the  rate  of  24  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  wheat  on 
them  was  equal  in  appearance  and  in  produce  to 
the  average  of  the  crop,  though  some  of  the  land 
had  been  highly  manured  for  the  previous  crops 
of  carrots    and    mangel  wurzel. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wdfs.,  Oct.  22nd.  A  Constant  Readeu. 


Seitecio  Jacobea,  comnoon  ragwort,  (by  the  country 
people  vjcebits,)  is  a  Iroubleso.ne  guest,  as  it  never  fails 
to  infest  rich  pasture  fields  ;  it  is  not  oaly  a  robber, 
but  overshadows  the  grass  and  renders  it  unwiiolesome. 
I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  says  Kame«,  whether  to  call  it 
a  weed  or  an  useful  plant.  As  it  bears  no  seed  till  the 
third  year  of  its  growth,  it  cannot  propagate  in  land 
under  tillage  -,  in  pasture  Iwnd  it  dies,  indeed,  after  drop- 
ping its  seed,  but  new  plants  spring  from  that  seed  and 
have  a  succession  without  end.  Many  things  in  ap- 
pearance noxious  have  been  (bund  useful,  of  which 
this  plant  is  an  instance.  The  same  means  will  prevent 
its  noxious  effects,  and  make  it  profitable.  Ilaf?wort 
was  never  seen  in  a  field  pastured  with  sheep.  Why  ? 
because  that  animal  is  excessively  fond  of  it.  Tiiis  I 
first  saw  proved  upon  the  haughs  of  Clova ;  for  no 
sooner  is  a  flock  of  sheep  brought  down  from  the  hills 
than  they  run  across  a  field  in  a  few  minutes,  picking  all 
the  ragwort  leaves  they  can  find  out  of  the  earth. 
Therefore  in  every  pasture  field,  for  some  years  after  it 
is  laid  down,  there  ought  to  be  a  proportion  of  sheep. 
They  prefer  ragwort  before  any  other  vegetable  ;  and 
experience  pronounces  tiiat  every  food  is  wholesome 
which  an  animal  is  fond  of,  Lincoln  sheep  do  best, 
because  a  lence  sufficient  for  horned  cattle  is  more  thau 
sufficient  for  them.  Sheep  are  also  singular  with  res- 
pect to  other  food.  They  are  fond  of  the  tender  shoots 
of  broom  and  whins,  and  no  less  so  of  the  fruit  of  the 
horsc-ohesnut.— r/ie  North  British  Cullivator. 
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llOYAL     AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Council  held  their  first  meeting'  of  the  session  at 
the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  2nd  of  November.  Present— Henry 
Hundley,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Sir  Hungrerford  Hoskjn?,  Bart.,  Colonel  Austen,  Tho- 
mas Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  French  Burke,  Esq.,  C.  R. 
ColviiJe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  James  Dean,  Esq.,  Humphrey 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  George  Kim 
berley,  Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
Professor  Sewell,  and  William  Shaw,  Esq. 

Col.  Challoner  having  presented  the  Report  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  was  read  and  confirmed, 
Mr.  Handley  laid  before  the  Council  the  various  letters 
received  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  mem- 
bers in  arrear  of  their  subscription.  These  letters  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council,  find  referred, 
with  other  documents,  to  the  Finance  Committee  for  a 
special  report. 

Mr.  Dean  presented  the  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee, detailing  the  execution  of  the  various  works  en- 
trusted by  the  Council  to  their  care  during  the  vacation, 
which  was  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Handley  reported  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  in  leference  to  complaints 
made  by  exhibitors  at  the  meeting  at  Bristol,  of  the 
unusual  charges  demanded  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
stock,  &c.,  on  that  occasion  along  tiie  line  of  that  rail- 
way. The  Council  discussed  this  subject  at  great 
length,  and  finally  resolved,  that  Mr.  Handley  should 
be  requested  to  enter  into  further  communication  with 
the  Chairman  of  that  Board,  and  take  such  stepson  the 
subject  83  may  seem  to  him  most  desirable. 

Mr.  Hobbs  having  brought  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  at  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, it  was  resolved,  that  the  Council  consider  it  de- 
f-irablc  that  further  assistance  be  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary, of  one  or  two  additional  clerks,  and  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  ihe  best  mode  of  carrying  out  this  object. 

Meeting  at  Deiiby. 
Mr.  Colvile,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Derby  Local 
Committee,  reported  the  result  of  his  communication 
with  the  proposed  members  of  that  Committee,  when 
the  Council  unanimously  confirmed  the  following 
nominations  : — 

C.  R.  Colvile,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Stephen  Gamble,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Derby,  "I 
^r  Henry  S.  Wilmot,  Bart.,  [Members. 

William  Evans,  Esq.,  M.P.,  | 

E.  S.  Chandos  Pole,  Esq.,  J 

Mr.  John  Bromley,  Secretary. 
The  Council  decided  that  the  Deputation  for  the  se- 
lection of  suitable  sites  for  the  Annual  Country  Meeting 
of  next  year  should  proceed  to  Derby  for  that  purpose 
on  Tuesday  the  15lh  instant. 

The  Council  also  determined  that  the  principal  day 
of  the  show  on  that  occasion  should  be  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, the  13th  July,  1843. 

Mr.  Chawner,  Secretary  of  the  Lichfield  Agricultural 
Society,  communicated  to  the  Council  the  willingness 
of  the  Members  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  that 
Society  to  afford  every  assistance  in  their  power  in 
completing  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Handley  gave  notice  that  he  should  move,  at  the 
next  monthly  council,  the  specific  appropriation  of  the 
300/.  in  prizes  for  agricultural  implements  to  be  awarded 
at  the  meetmg  at  Derby  ;  and  that  there  be  purchased 
for  the  Society  two  standard  dynamometers  (or  draught- 
gauges),  one  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  the  other  for  a 
greater  amount  of  draught ;  at  the  same  time  submit- 
ting a  proposition  for  the  allowance  of  more  time 
being  granted  to  the  Judges  of  Implements  in  future. 
Mr.  Shaw  also  gave  notice,  that  he  should  move  at  the 
same  time  that  the  trial  of  implements  entered  for  com- 


petition  for  prizes  be  made  some  time  previous  to  the 
Country  Meeting,  and  that  any  trial  made  at  the  meeting 
be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  manner  in 
which  they  perform  their  respective  operations. 

Genehal  December  Meeting. 
Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  communicated  to  the  Council  a 
recommendation  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  be  requested 
to  lecture  before  the  Society,  at  the  Christmas  Meeting, 
on  tiie  very  interesting  subject  of  the  application  of  the 
Principles  of  Physiology  to  the  fattening  of  Cattle  ; 
when  the  Councd  unanimously  resolved  that  Dr.  Play- 
fair  should  be  requested  to  deliver  such  a  lecture  on 
one  of  the  evenings  during  which  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety would  be  thrown  open  to  the  members  on  that 
occasion. 

The  following  communications  and  presents   were 
made  to  the  Society  : — 
Mr.  Deart.— Specimens  of  Dr.  Webb's  new  Sainfoin 

and  Wheat. 
Mr.  Shaw, — A  copy  of  the  "  Farmer's  Almanac,"  for 
1843,  and  Mr.  West's   Remarks  on  the  Turnip 
Question,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Subsoil  Plough. 
Professor  Lowe.— A.  copy  of  his  work  on  the  Domestic 
"Animals  of  the  British  Islands,  describing  the  vari- 
ous races  naturalized  in  this  country,  or  which 
have  contributed  to  form  those  races,  to  illustrate 
their  form  i\nd  character,  to  explain  the  principles 
of  breeding,  and  to  correct  the  errors  which  pre- 
vail in  practice. 
Mr.  Cliadwick.—A  copy  of  his  report  on  the  Sanitory 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  in  Great 
Britain. 
Mr.  Selby. — A  copy  of   his   work  on  British  Forest 

Mr.  White.— A  Series  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mete- 
orological Society,  and  other  documents  connected 
with  the  subject  of  atmospheric  changes. 

Mr  Wright  (of  Romeley).— Copies  of  his  Prize  Essays 
on  Cattle,  and  the  Breeding  of  Sheep. 

Mr.  Gotelee.—A  copy  of  the  fourth  report  of  the  South- 
west Middlesex  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Taylor.— Specimens  of  the  plant,  feed,  oil,  &c., 
of  the  "Gold  of  pleasure"  Flax,  with  samples  of 
the  oil-cake  made  from  the  oil,  and  consolidated 
by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Mr.  F/fffiwod.— Specimens  of  the  oil,  seeds,  &c.,  of 
the  Sunflower. 

Statistical  Society.— Copies,  of  their  prmted  Journal. 

Geological  Society— Copies  of  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  iV.  Miles,  M.P.— Specimens  of  trial  wheats. 

Mr.  Reeves. — Specimens  of  Burwell  wheat. 

Mr.  Mrt^wj.— Specimens  of  Van  Dieman's  Land 
wheat. 

New  F(h7v  Inslitute.—A.  plough  for  hill-side  ploughing, 
and  copies  of  their  printed  proceedings. 

Martin  Doyle.— Copies  of  the  new  parts  of  his  Cyclo- 
p.-edia  of  Husbandry. 

Society  of  Arts.— A  copy  of  the  last  part  of  their 
Transactions. 

Mr.  i't)«a«.  — Copies  of  his  Veterinarian. 

Mr.  Ferguson.— A  copy  of  his  work  on  Distemper 
among  Cattle. 

J\Jr.  Stephens.— A  copy  of  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  of  his  Book  of 
the  Farm. 

Mr.  Peacey.—A  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Winchcombe 
Agricultural  Association. 

Northu7nberland  Cottage  Improvement  Society,— A  copy 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Grey  {of  iJ^/sfl)?^).— Specimens  of  Cheviot  Wool.  _ 

Mr.  Bicheno.—A  communication  of  the  offer  of  his 
services,  on  being  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  in  promoting  to  the  utmost  of  public 
and  private  opportunities  the  interests  of  the  Society 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

These  communicntions  were  received  with  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Council.    The  Council  thea  adjourned. 
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At  a  Council  held  on  WedaesJay,  the  9th  of 
November,  present,  Tliornas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq., 
in  tlie  chair,  IMarquis  of  Downshire,  Frinch  13urk':-, 
Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  James  Dtaa,  Esq.,  and 
William  Siiaw,  P^sq. — 

The  Earl  of  Ilardwicke,  President,  addressed  to  the 
Council  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  fortiie  Society's  Annual  Country  IMetting-,  to 
be  held  at  Derby  in  July  next ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Stokes, 
of  Kingston,  expressed  his  willingness,  as  residing 
■within  a  staje  of  that  town,  to  promote  the  business  of 
the  Meeting,  as  a  Member  of  the  Council,  to  the  ut- 
most c.\tent  of  his  opportunities. 

W.  W.  Buipett,  Esq.,  filayor  of  Winchester,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Council,  in  favour  of  that  city 
as  the  place  of  the  Society's  Annual  Country  Meeting 
ofls-l-t. 

Dr.  Playfair  having  replied  favourably  to  the  re- 
quest of  ihe  Council  that  he  would  pfive  a  Lecture  to  the 
Members  of  the  Society  on  one  of  the  evening:-  during 
the  week  of  the  ensuing  general  December  Meeting, 
the  Council  decided  that  the  Lectur,-  sliouid  be  delivered 
at  the  Society's  House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wed- 
ne?day,  the  7th  of  December,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  communicated  a  report  from  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  on  the  subject  of  his  arrangement  of 
the  Society's  specimens  of  wheat  for  permanent  sus- 
pru'^ionin  glass-ca^es  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  and 
of  his  recommendations  for  their  final  completion, 
wliich  the  Council  adopted  with  their  best  thanks. 

JMr.  Dean  presented  a  further  report  from  the  House 
Committee,  which  was  unanimously  recommended  to 
the  next  monthly  Council  for  adoption. 

Criteria  of  Breed  in  Prize  Animals. 

Mv.  George  Drake,  of  Jilanor  Farm,  East  Tyther- 
ley,  near  Stockbridge,  Hampshire,  communicated  to 
the  Society  the  following  remarks  on  the  points  of  di- 
tinclion  in  deciding  on  the  peculiarities  of  breed  in  ani- 
mals exhibited  in  competition  for  prizes  :  — 

"  By  reference  to  the  Prize-List  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that 
the  Society  considers  the  improvement  of  distinct 
breeds  of  Cattle  and  Slieep  their  paramount  object. 
And  to  furliier  this  laudable  attainment,  it  appears  ne- 
cessary that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  by  which 
they  are  recognized  should  be  more  generally  cir- 
culated, and  more  clearly  understood  ;  especially  as 
many  eminent  breeders  and  judges  in  the  principal 
localities  where  they  are  bred  and  matured  entertain 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  subject.  For  instance  :  in 
Herefordshire,  wo  find  advocates  for  the  pure  white- 
faced  cattle,  who  attribute  the  mottled  face,  so  preva- 
lent in  that  breed  at  the  present  time,  to  a  cross  ;  while 
others  deny  it.  And  the  instances  of  the  variable 
co'our  of  the  short-horns  have  been  said  to  be  depar- 
tures from  the  orig^iniil  stock,  and  we  often  find  an  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  many  breeders  of  Sussex 
cattle  to  admit  that  they  are  indebted  to  Devonshire  for 
any  improvement  in  their  breed,  wliile  others  believe 
them  to  be  closely  allied.  If  we  extend  also  our  re- 
searches to  the  breeds  of  sheep,  we  shall  discover  the 
snme  ambiguity  prevailing  with  regard  to  their  purity. 
How  frequently  has  the  beautiful  and  complete  Lei- 
Cf^ster  been  made  serviceable  to  the  improvement  of 
other  breeds  ;  and  is  it  not  probable  that  jome  of  those 
of  increased  ifize  and  superior  qualify  aie  of  doubtful 
pedigree,  notwithstanding  they  are  represented  and  ex- 
hibited as  of  pure  extraction?  And  what  a  motley 
appearance  does  the  Southdowns  in  some  of  our  large 
lairs  present,  especially  in  the  West  of  England, 
scarcely  two  pens  having  any  close  resemblance  to 
each  other,  and  comparatively  a  few  that  discover  any 
family  distinction  ;  and  yet  the  owners  represent  them 
as  pure  Downs,  by  rams  from  a  celebrated  flock,  not- 
withstanding the  characteristics  of  the  breed  are  want- 
ing ;  which  evidently  shows,  that  if  the  sire  was  well 
bred  the  ewes  were  not.  How  does  large  size  prevail 
on  many  to  introduce  them  into  well  bred  flocks,  and 


the  imagined  beaefit  ha?  proved  an  irreparable  injury, 
especially  when  they  are  turned  promiscuously 
with  the  flock,  it  being  impossible  to  select 
the  produce  with  tliat  cerliiinty  which  would  satisfy  a 
careful  breeder  ;  heuce  the  loss  of  that  beau'iful  cha- 
racter in  the  appearance  so  generally  wanting  ;  and  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  prizes  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Society  to  animals  not  entirely  Iree 
from  this  objection,  or  at  least  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
so.  I  would  humbly  call  the  Society's  particular  atten. 
tion  to  the  subject,  in  order  that  pure  b'cods  alone  may 
be  encouraged,  and  all  mongrels  really  be  prohibited, 
as  intended,  from  competing  for  the  Society's  premiums. 
In  order  to  accomiilish  this,  I  would  vviih  deference 
recommend  the  Society  to  establish  a  Committee  of 
competent  individuals  to  erect  a  standard  of  character 
for  every  class  of  cattle  and  sheep  which  they  intend  to 
encourage  ;  and  it  should  be  the  first  work  of  the 
Judges,  when  they  enter  the  yard,  to  exclude  all  ani- 
mals that  do  not  show  the  breed  intended.  This  I 
believe  would  prove  a  check  to  the  changes  which 
fashion  is  continually  making  to  the  extinction  of  pure 
breeds,  'J'he  next  thing  I  would  suggest  is  a  standard 
of  form,  and  every  point  necessary  to  constitute  s  per- 
fect animal,  noticed  according  to  its  importance,  and 
have  its  proper  influence  in  the  decision  of  the  Judges. 
By  such  fixed  rules  the  public  would  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  pure  breed  and  proper  form  both 
of  C'lttle  and  sheep,  and  be  better  qualified  to  form  an 
accurate  opmion  on  what  animals  to  exhibit.  Now, 
the  breeder  is  guided  exclusively  by  his  own  or  his 
friends'  ideas,  which  will  very  probably  differ  mate- 
rially from  the  Judges  ;  and  points  which  influence  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  last  year  may  not  have  equal 
weight  with  those  for  the  next.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
those  who  pass  for  excellent  judges  of  the  select,  breed 
and  exhibit  animals  of  little  similiiudc.  We  find  most 
have  their  own  standard  of  perfection,  although  few  are 
exactly  alike,  and  many  are  led  by  the  fashionable 
opinion,  which  is  ever  changing,  and  liindering  the  pro- 
gress that  should  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  pure 
and  perfect  animals:  this,  I  think,  would  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  be  counteracted  by  the  means 
already  proposed.  I  would  also  mention  the  necessity 
of  confining  prize  animals  to  a  system  of  feeding;  for 
liovv  frequently,  after  the  natural  appetite  is  appeased, 
are  they  literally  crammed  with  stimulating  drugs,  to 
increase  the  desire  for  food,  with  which  they  are  most 
extravagantly  supplied ;  by  which  means  many  defects 
are  concealed,  and  the  natural  size,  form,  and  fattening 
properties  unfairly  represented." 

Prizes  for  Sheep. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Dawson,  of  Ingthorpe,  near  Stamford, 
communicated  through  Mr.  Dean  his  recommendation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  class  of  prizes  for  sheep, 
intermediate  between  those  for  the  small  sheep  of  Class 
6  (Lcicesters)  and  the  large  ones  of  Class  s  (Long- 
woolled  Sheep  not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters), 
and  to  be  called  the  cla«s  of  "  Long-woolled  Leices- 
ters,"  or  the  "  Tenants'  Leicesters,"  or  the  "  Im- 
preved  Lcicesters." 

Lord  Braybrooke  called  the  attention  of  the  Council 
fo  the  new  and  economical  oilcake  manufactured  in 
Norfolk,  and  exjjressed  his  intention  of  communicating 
to  the  Society  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  this 
subject  now  in  the  course  of  trial. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Rous,  President  of  the  North 
Walsham  Farmers'  Club,  also  transmitted  a  statement, 
and  Mr.  VVarnes  a  copy  of  his  published  pamphlet  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  Rev.  D.  Gwilt,  of  Icklingham,  near  Mddenhali, 
Suffolk,  communicated  the  results  of  his  trial  of  the 
Siberian  Vetch  (which  grew  luxuriantly,  but  was  re- 
fused as  food  by  horse,  colt,  cow,  and  beast),  and  a 
notice  of  the  occurrence  of  an  injurious  grass  among 
his  Lucerne, 

Mr.  Hobbs,  of  Belle-Vue,  Kingsdown,  Bristol, 
transmitted  an  account  of  his  proposed  method  of 
destroying  the  fly  which  attacks  the  Hop-plant,  and 
also  of  presetving'  the  poles  from  decay. 
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Messrs.  Hall  and  Cliatterley,  of  Romford,  annr.unri'd 
Iheir  intenlion  of  communicaung-  the  results  of  fifty 
experiments  on  aa  extensive  scale,  ibcy  had  in  progress 
on  manures  during  the  past  season. 

Mr.  Reevts,  of  Norwood,  in  Susse.v,  communicated 
the  result  of  his  experience  in  liie  growth  of  Burwell 
Wheat  on  variable  ?oiI. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, Mr.  John  Martin,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Prideuux, 
of  Plymouih,  called  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
importance  of  an  agricultural  appIiL^ulion  of  the  Sew- 
erajre  of  large  towns. 

Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart.,  presented  samples  of  wool 
from  his  black  breed  of  Welsh  RIountain  Sheep  (supe- 
rior to  the  wool  of  the  white),  and  from  his  Hampshire 
Southdown  Rams  :  and  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.P.,  a 
ball  of  ag-gkitinated  h^iir,  weighing  13  ounces,  and 
taken  from  the  btomach  of  a  perfectly  healthy  calf, 
killed  when  only  sevea  weeks  old,  at  Porkington  Park, 
Shropshire, 

The  Labourer's  Friend  Society  presented  their  latest 
publications. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  No- 
vember the  23rd. 


Dr.  Playfair  has  expressed  to  the  Council  his  will- 
ingness to  extend  his  Lecture  to  be  delivered  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  on  Wedne-^day,  the  7ih  of  De- 
cember, on  the  subject  of  the  "Application  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Piiysiology  to  the  (atlenincr  of  Cattle,"  to  the 
following  evening,  if  consistent  with  their  arrangements 
during  that  period. 

D;\  Playfair  coMsiders  the  subject  as  too  extensive 
for  a  single  Lecture,  but  thinks  thU  in  two  Lectures 
the  necessary  information  may  be  conveyed. 

He  proposes  that  the  Jirst  Lecture  should  con-ist  of 
an  explaniilion  of  the  general  princp!t;s  of  Nutrition, 
and  of  the  composition  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  given 
lo  graminivorous  animals  ;  wiiile  the  subject  of  the 
second  Lecture  would  bo  the  more  immediate  applica- 
tion of  Ihu'^e  principles  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of 
Cattle,  and  to  the  ex[)lanaiion  of  the  most  important 
"  faiteniug  points"  recognized  by  feeders  cr  breeders 
of  Cattle. 

The  Council  stood  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  Nov.  23, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Members  from 
town,  a  sufficient  number  did  not  attend  to  form  a  qso- 
rum  for  business. 

Thn  next  Monthly  Council  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  7th  of  Deceaiber. 


NEW  MEMBERS. 

The  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  of  Portman-square, 
London,  and  Sir  William  Beauchamp,  Proctor,  Bar!., 
of  Lurnley  Park,  near  Norwich,  were  elected  Gover- 
nors. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  month. 

Aylmer,  J.  H.,  Walworth  Castle,  near  Darlington 
^Enca<!,  William,  Says,  Tutshill,  near  Chepstow 
Barker,  John  Henry,  East  Lo.Ige,BakeweIl,  Derbyshire 
Bagshawe,  William  John,  Oaks,  near  Sheffield 
Beard,  Thomas,  Stowe,  near  Buckingham 
Beaumont,  John  Augustus,  Westhill,  near  Wimbledon, 

Surrey 
Biilington,  Leonard,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Bridger,  James,  New  Barton  Farm,  Winchester 
Burr,    Rev.  H.  S.,    Tiddenham   Rectory,  Chepstow, 

Monmouthshire 
Chester,  Thomas,  Haven  Farm.Tickhill,  Vorkshire 
Child,  Robert  B.,  Newton,  Milford,  Pembroke-shire 
Coape,  Capel,  9,  York  Place,  Regent's  Park,  London 
Cotiingham,  Jaiin  C,  Hardwick,  Chesterfield,  Derby- 
shire 
Cooper,  Tiioraa?,  Ashford,  near  Bake  well,  Derbyshire 


Icts- 


Cree.I,  John,   Ampney    St.   Mary,   Ashbrook,  Ciren- 

cesier 
Darke,  Thomas,  Launceston,  Cornwall 
Davis,  Ptev.  S.,  The  Grange,  Swansea,  South  Wales 
Dillvvyn,  J.,  Llewelyn,  Pullengare,  Swansea,  S.W. 
Dow1l>,  John,  Claypit,  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire 
Dunn,  Thomas,  Richmond  Hdl,  near  Sheffield 
Edwards,  John,  Mess  Strange,  near  Shrewsbury 
Fell,  William,  The  Close,  Lichfield,  Staffs. 
Fillingham,  George,  Syerston,  Newark,  Notts 
Forester,  Richard  Forester,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Derby 
Garratt,  John,  jun.,  Faringdon  House,  Exeter 
Gilpin,  Major  Richard,  Hockhfi'e,  Dunstable,  Beds. 
Hancock,  Sir  Samuel,  Bart.,  Britwell   House,  Tct 

worth,  Oxon 
Hart,  Charles,  Wantage,  Berks 
Harvey,  H.  Sutton,  Lincoln 
Hole,  William,  Clare  Hou^e,  Tiverton 
Hulme,  William,  Pembroke 
Ilbert,  William  Roope,  Horswell  House,  Kingsbridge, 

Devon 
Ince,  Thomas,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
Jessop,  William,  Butterley  Hall,  Alfreton,  Derby.shire 
Johnson,  Joseph,  Ravenswood,  Duesbury,  near  Man- 
chester 
King,  James,  K.,  Stanton  Park,  near  Leominster 
Knight,  Robert,  St.  John's  Place,  Winchester 
Knight,  Henry,  St.  John's  Place,  Winchester 
l^awrence,  Northmore,  Launceston,  Cornwall 
Mabbett,    John,  Stinchcombe,    Dursley,  Gloucester- 
shire 
Marshall,  G.,  Godalming,  Surrey 
Norton,  William  Fletcher  N.,  Elton  Hall,  Bingham, 

Notts 
Palmer,  Jaines,  Weston,  Newbury,  Berks 
Parrott,  Jasper,  Dundridge,  Totness,  Devon 
Penua'it,  Hon.  Colonel   E.  G.  D.,  Penrhyn,  Castle, 

Bangor,  N.W. 
Phipps,  Chriitoplier,  River,  near  Dover 
Portmore,  Cliarles  BrDadhur5%  Derby 
Roberts,  Charles,  Barnstaple,  Devon 
Roberts.  John,  Borzele,  Ticehurst,  Su«sex 
Luca=!,  Edward,  jun.,  Hill  1  op,  Dronfield,  Derbyshire 
Luttrell,  Rev.  A.  H.  F.,   Vicar  of  Minehead,  Somer- 
setshire 
Sawers,  Dr.  L,  Hon.  E.LC.   Service,  Oriental  Club, 

London 
Shakespear,  Thomas,  Povvick,  near  Worcester 
Smith,  Nathaniel,  Hortham,  Martley,  Worcester 
Smith,  Charle?,  Fulbeck,  near  Grantham 
Somerset,  John,  M.D.,  Lanibourtie,  Newbury,  Berks 
'J'albot,  L.,  A^hill,  Taunton,  Somerset 
Tindale,  W.,  Wheatley,  near  Donca&ter 
Tonge,  John,  sen.,  Morance  Court  Farm,  Cheveuing, 

Kent 
'J'roughton,  N.,  Swansea 
Ward,    Thomas    Rawdon,    Round    Oak,     Euglefield 

Green,  Eghain,  Surrey 
Walton,  Thomas,  Albany  House, Old  Kent  Road 
Warner,  George,  Priory,  Hornsey,  Middlesex 
Wayte,  William,  Basford,  near  Nottingham 
\Vharton,  Francis,  Hatfield,  near  Doncaster 
Williams,  F.  E.,  Doddenham,  Worcestershire 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Shol'.ey  Hall,  Northumberland 
Worthington,  Thos.,  Hartshorne,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Wright,  Francis,  Lcnton  Hall,  near  Nottingham 


PROBUS    FARMER'S  CLUB. 

At  the  last  iiiGctiiig  of  the  members  of  this 
club,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  on  the 
iiiiprovenicut  of  waste  land  in  this  county,  in 
which  the  author  plainly  showed  the  method  bv 
which  a  large  proportion  of  our  wastes  might 
be   reclaimed,   and  yield   a  profit   to   the   land- 
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holder,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  the  acre- 
able  produce  to  the  population. 

"It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  vast  quantity 
of  waste  lands,"  he  said,  "  without  lamenting 
the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  im- 
provement of  them."  He  considered  that  there 
■were  nearly  200,000  acres- more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  whole  county,  which  is  now  little  else 
than  miry  bog  and  common,  and  which  by  a 
proper  outlay  vi'ould  yield  a  very  handsome  per 
centage  to  the  owners.  After  describing  the 
wastes  laying  on  the  graniie  and  killas,  he  en- 
tered at  great  length  into  the  means  of  effecting 
this  improvement  ;  and  (o  jjrove  that  the  plan 
was  feasible  he  gave  the  result  of  a  piece  of  waste 
which  was  reclaimed  under  his  own  inspection. 
The  land  was  about  two  acres,  and  after  being 
sufficiently  drained,  was  spaded  and  burnt,  and 
manured  with  200  bushels  of  lime  and  24  cart- 
loads of  sea  sand.  It  then  received  two  plough- 
ings,  and  having  got  into  a  good  tilth  was  sown 
to  pasture  turnips.  The  crop  was  a  good  one, 
which  was  carted  off  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
when  the  soil  was  ridged  up  and  sown  with 
winter  vetches.  This  crop  also  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  when  cleared  off  the  following  spring, 
was  manured  with  30  cart-loads  of  farm  dung  to 
the  acre,  and  again  sown  to  pasture  turnips.  The 
crop  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  first.  'i  his 
was  also  carted  off  in  October,  the  land  ridged 
up,  and  suffered  to  lie  fallow  during  the  winter. 
In  the  following  spring,  it  was  got  into  a  good 
pulverized  state,  and  one-half  planted  to  fiatpole 
cabbages,  and  the  other  to  mangel  wurzel.  Both 
crops  were  very  superior.  In  November  they 
were  cleared  off  the  land,  which  was  again  sown 
to  winter  vetches.  The  crop  was  also  an  excel- 
lent one.  It  was  taken  away  in  the  spring,  and 
the  land  allowed  a  summer's  fallow.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  August  it  was  well  worked  down,  ma- 
nured with  200  bushels  of  lime,  then  ploughed 
with  a  double  plough,  and  afterwards  with  a  sub- 
soil^ plough,  and  then  harrowed  and  rolled,  and 
having  been  got  into  good  condition,  sown  with 
seeds  for  permanent  pasture  in  the  middle  of 
August. 

The  expense  cf  draining,  labour,  and  manuring, 
during  the  three  years,  was  as  follows  :  — 


The  produce  for  three  years  is  as  follows  : — • 

2  crops  of  pasture  turnips,  at  8/.  per  acre  £32  0 

2  crops  of  vetches,  at   Is.  per  yard  ....   32  0 

1  acre  of  cabbages     10  0 

1  ditto  of  manprel  wurzel 8  0 


Draining  78  yards,  at  2s.  per  yard. . .... 

Quarrying  78   loads  of  stone,  at  5s.  per 

load 

Carting  78  loads  of  ditto,  at  8d.  per  load 

Spading  2  acres,  at  3d.  per  yard 

Burning  and  spading  ashes 

Levelling  the  ground    , , . , 

400  bushels  of  lime,  at  55s 

Carting  ditto 

2  barge  loads  of  sea-sand    

Carting  ditto 

60  loads  of  farm-yard  dung,  at  Is.  6d.  . . 

PlougbiHg  8  times,  at  6s.  per  acre 

Subsoil  ploughing,  at  10s.  per  acre  .... 
Harrowing,  rolling,  and  tormenting  .... 

1  man  4  days  spreading  dressing 

4  bushels  vetches,  at  24s 

4  quarts  of  turnip-seeds,  at  Is.  fid.  ...', 

Mangel  wurzel  and  cabbage  plants 

Seeds  for  permanent  pasture  


Total  extreme.,.,,,  £56 


£  s.    d. 
7  16     0 


Total  produce    82     0 

'J'otal  expenses 56  16 

Profit £25     3     6 

This  is  a  clear  prolit  of  25i.  3s.  6d.  in  three 
years  from  two  acres  of  land,  which  in  its  present 
state  would  readily  let  for  'M.  per  acre.  Here  is 
not  only  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  improvement 
of  25L  .3s.  6d.,  but  an  income  of  61.  per  year. 
Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  almost  in  every 
parish  in  the  county  we  may  see  large  tracts  of 
line  land  (enclosed),  but  destroyed  by  wet,  and 
upon  which  there  are  no  symptoms  of  impi'ovc- 
ment.  Enquire  of  the  farmers  why  they  are  not 
improving.  One  will  tell  you,  I  know  it  would 
pay  to  drain,  but  my  lease  is  nearly  expired.  An- 
other, that  he  has  not  sufficient  capital.  A  third, 
that  the  expense  is  too  great  for  a  tenant ;  but 
these  various  answers  all  tend  to  ])rove  that  the 
chief  cauee  of  improvements  not  being  general  is 
the  want  of  co-operation  between  landlord  ar.d 
tenant.  ^Vere  the  farmer  always  a  party,  neither 
the  duration  of  leases  nor  the  expense  would  in 
general  have  the  slightest  effect.  Improvement 
would  proceed  with  equal  rapidity  at  the  termina- 
tion as  at  the  commencement  of  leases  ;  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  would  always  be  of  the 
most  efficient  kind.  Now,  this  want  of  co-opera- 
tion may  frequently  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  of 
fixing-  the  share  each  ought  to  bear  of  the  expense. 
Both  parties  are  probably  disposed  to  take  rather  a 
partial  view  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to- 
wards each  other,  and  to  overlook  this  important 
fact,  that  in  almost  all  improvements  their  interests 
are  inseparably  united,  and  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fit can  result  only  from  the  parties  uniting  and 
each  bearing  a  share  of  the  expenses  proportion- 
ate to  their  interest  in  the  concern.  A  very  in- 
teresting discussion  ensued  at  the  termination  of 
the  lecture,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  subject 
was  one  that  was  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  every  farmer's  club  in  the  county. 


THE   FARMER. 

No.  12, 

RECAPITULATION. 

We  are  drawing  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Decern' 
her\  and,  as  it  is  the  custom  of  many  persons  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  their  past  transactions 
and  habits  of  life  at  this  season,  we  hope  no  one 
will  feel  displeased  at  our  following  the  good  old 
custom  in  reviewing  our  labours  in  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  as  they  appeared  in  each  month  in  our 
magazine  during  the  year ;  thus  reminding  the  in- 
dustrious farmer  of  his  periodical  employments. 

Winter  again  is  come,  and  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  renovating  the  ground  by  a  good  layer  of 
manure,  claims  particular  attention  ;  the  excellent 
crops  of  hay  and  corn,  and  the  fine  harvest  with 
which  we  were  blessed  this  year,  should  stimulate 
our  grateful  exertions  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
soil ;  for  the  old  adage  that  "  the  soil  is  honest," 
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is  very  true,  for  as  you  give  so  you  shall  receive. 
If  you  cultivate  and  manure  your  ground  well,  you 
are  sure  of  having  good  crops  in  return;  but  if, 
through  negligence,  your  giound  becomes  what  is 
generally  termed  "  hungry  soil," you  cannot  expect 
any  thing  but  poor  crops  and  lean  cattle.  Let  not 
the  improvidence  and  laziness  of  some  farmers  be 
any  cause  for  your  following  their  bnneful  practice, 
but  let  your  persevering  industry  and  knowledge 
be  an  example  to  all  your  neighbours  ;  study  well 
the  advice  given  in  the  papers  on  manure,  No.  1 
and  2  in  January  and  February;  there  you  will  find 
sound  practical  information  how  to  obtain  manure, 
and  how  to  make  use  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  the  season  to  commence  operations  in  col- 
lecting the  matiure  that  is  to  be  carted  in  the  frost. 
It  \Till  be  too  late  to  begin  when  the  frost  has  set 
ill,  and  if  the  frost  should  be  of  short  continuance, 
you  lose  the  ojiportunity  of  manuring  your  soft 
ground, particularly  thehay  ground,  very  probably 
during  the  winter,  and  thus  a  whole  year  is  lost 
through  inattention. 

Some  of  the  preparatory  work  of  hedging  and 
ditching,  given  in  the  number  for  March,  may  be 
commenced  before  that  month  arrives,  and  the 
grubbing  up  of  furze  or  brushwood  that  may  be 
growing  in  the  fitslds  on  spots  of  ground  intended 
forpeating  (see  ihe  April  number)  may  be  judicious 
employment  in  cold  weather  ;  the  wood  will  be 
serviceable  for  firing,  and  it  will  facilitate  the  work 
in  more  genial  weather. 

Those  who  do  not  employ  a  scientific  drainer, 
will  do  well  by  observing  the  fall  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  as  thereby  they  will  be  enabled 
to  find  out  the  proper  direction  of  cutting  the 
drains,  and  particularly  the  main  drains,  and  the 
ditches,  so  as  to  have  a  regular  fall  for  the  water. 
Some  useful  instructions  with  plans  of  drains, 
are  given  in  the  May  number,  and  that  for 
June  contains  directions  for  draining  hilly  bogs, 
&c.  A  few  days'  labour  on  the  hills  in  the  winter 
judiciously  applied,  may  secure  acres  of  good  grass 
in  the  spring,  and  thus  form  sufficient  food  for 
the  sheep  in  the  lambing  season. 

Hay-making  in  July,  and  corn  harvesting  in 
August,  have  been  noticed  in  their  respective 
months ;  and  if  the  practical  hints  there  offered 
have  been  duly  attended  to,  they  may  be  expected 
to  produce  satisfactory  results. 

The  article  in  SepfemOer  (on  sowing  wheat) 
should  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  farmer's  care  does 
not  cease  at  the  sowing  of  the  grain;  his  attention 
must  be  continued.  If  after  heavy  rain  the  water 
is  allowed  to  lodge  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  chills  the  young  plants,  and  thereby  checks  their 
growth,  and  too  often  rots  a  great  portion  of  the 
seed,  and  the  farmer,  when  too  late  to  remedy  the 
evil,  finds  to  his  cost  a  very  light  crop,  and  that 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  bad  management 
in  not  letting  off  the  redundant  water,  by  opening 
the  ream  or  open  furrow  made  by  the  plough,  as 
directed  alter  the  corn  is  sowed,  a  work  easily  done 
with  the  spade. 

Potatoes  stored  and  preserved  as  recommended 
in  October,  will  ensure  many  a  comfortable  meal  in 
the  cold  weather,  and  enable  the  careful  farmer  to 
supply  the  neighbouring  market  during  the  winter, 
and  gocd  sound  seed  for  the  spring  planting. 

As  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  in  recommend- 
ing the  best  method  of  procuring  and  preserving 
good  wholesome  food  for  man,  man's  greatest  slave, 
the  horse,  was  not  deemed  unworthy  of  notice  ;  so 
useful  and  faithful  an  animal  well  deserves  atten- 


tion :  no  animal  contributes  so  much  to  our  plea- 
sures and  comforts  as  the  horse.  Last  month 
(November),  some  hints  were  offered  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  treating  and  feeding  horses,  more  par- 
ticularly those  employed  in  agricultural  labour; 
and  as  the  hints  were  intended  and  addressed  to 
farmers,  some  directions  about  the  feeding  and 
management  of  horned  ca'tle  were  added,  in  hopes 
they  may  be  found  beneficial. 

Having  thus  fulfilled  the  engagement  of  giving  an 
article  on  subjects  connected  with  agriculture  for 
each  month  in  the  year,  ad.iptingthe  subject  to  the 
season,  it  is  hoped  the  selection  maybe  useful,  and 
the  mode  of  treating  them  satisfactory.  They  were 
drawn  up  in  a  plain  simple  manner,  being  cldcfly 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  those  farmers  whose 
general  knowledge  does  not  aspire  to  tbe  extensive 
fields  of  science.  Delta. 

Dec,  1842. 


ON  THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
FARMERS'  CLUB  HOUSE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF  THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Sir, — I  am  pleased  to  find  that  the  project  of 
establishing  a  club  house  in  London  for  farmers  is 
again  revived,  and  I  trust  that  the  meetings  to  be 
held  on  the  subject  in  the  Cattle  Show  week  will 
be  well  attended,  and  that  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  carry  the  plan  into  efi'ect. 

All  my  brother  farmers  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
it,  and  whose  business  ever  calls  them  to  town,  ap- 
prove highly  of  the  suggestion ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  being  well  supported,  provided  the 
plan  of  its  establishment  and  the  regulations  for  its 
future  management  be  judicious.  As  business  in 
London  closes  at  an  early  hour,  all  farmers  must, 
after  it  is  over,  have  experienced  the  want  of  so- 
ciety with  tastes  and  ideas  congenial  to  their  own. 
To  go  to  bed  at  country  time  is  useless,  for  "  early 
to  bed"  implies  "  early  t  o  rise"  ;  a  practice  out  of 
the  question  in  town,  excepting  on  a  Smithfield 
market  morning;  for  London  before  business  com- 
mences—before  the  accumulation  of  yesterday's 
dirt,  whether  within  or  without  doors,  is  removed — 
is  unendurable. 

Newspapers  (except  it  be  the  day  on  which  the 
agricultural  papers  are  issued)  have  no  great 
charms  for  farmers ;  unless,  therefore,  one  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  share  his  box  in  the  coffee-room 
with  a  chatty  neighbour,  the  theatre  or  some 
other  place  of  amusement  and  expense  is  the  only 
I'esource. 

How  rarely,  too,  will  conversation  with  a  stranger 
— whose  ideas,  perhaps,  differ  from  your  own  on 
all  subjects  but  that  interminable  one,  the  weather 
— have  sufficient  interest  to  check  the  wish  for  more 
exciting  occupation. 

Thousands  can,  no  doubt,  testify  that  the  want 
of  congenial  society  at  their  hotels  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  at  which  season  farmers  are  more 
frequently  in  London,  has  driven  them  to  expences 
they  could  ill  afford,  and  which  have  been  the 
sources  of  much  future  regret. 

How  different  the  case  when,  after  the  business  of 
the  day  is  over,  you  are  sure  of  passing  the  evening 
with  many  whose  occupation  is  similar  to  your  own, 
and  from  whom  you  are  certain  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation.    Such  meetings  will  be  literally  those  of  » 
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liveat''  Fanners'  Club,"  not  for  comparing  the  dif- 
iVrcnt  practices  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of 
districts  far  removed  from  eacli  other;  wlierc,  in- 
deed, the  improvements  of  tlie  north,  or  of  tlie  east, 
may  quickly  be  carried  to  the  south  or  to  the 
west. 

What  opportunity  also,  as  you  justly  observed  in 
last  week's  Express,  will  such  a  club-room  give  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  those  of  whom 
you  only  know  by  correspondence.  It  is,  indeed, 
far  from  impossible  that  two  persons  thus  situated 
may  now  spend  an  evening  together  in  the  same  cof- 
fee-room withoutbeing  aware  of  each  other's  presence; 
which,  I  imagine,  under  the  arrangements  of  a 
club-room,  could  never  occur. 

For  myself,  I  can  state  that,  as  secretary  of  a 
farmers'  club,  I  have  had,  and  continue  to  have, 
much  friendly  correspondence  with  gcutlemon 
whom  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting ; 
and  some  of  whom,  doubtless,  have  frequently  been 
in  town  at  the  same  time  as  I  have. 

Many  other  arguments  in  favour  of  a  farmers' 
club  house  might  be  urged  ;  and  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  Avhat  is  so  desirable  will  be  speedily  accom- 
plished.        I  am,   Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.LSTICL:i. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  HOPS   OF 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  YEAR  1842. 

DISTINGUISHING     THK     DlsmiCXS,     AND     JHli     0M>    FUO.il 
TUE    NEW    DUlY. 

Districts. 

Baniitjple          £14 

Bedtord              113 

CHmbridge          6 

Canterbury         58,287 

Chester               1 

Cornwall            7 

Derby                508 

Dorset                14 

Essex                 1,297 

Exeter                1 

Gloucester          9 

Grantham           91 

Hants                  11,546 

Heieford            27,310 

Hertford             9-29 

I>.le  of  Wight 9,675 

Lincoln               2,548 

Lynn                  43 

jVorthampton      3 

Norwich              7 

Oxford               77 

Reading               29 

Rochester  107,395 

Salisbury            70 

Salop  

Stourbridge        1,926 

Suffolk                1,511 

Surrey                34 

Sussex                 79,546 

Wales,  Middle 32 

WeUingtou         48 

Worcester          6,932 
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7 

4 

10 
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7 

04 

18 

34 

1 

9i 

2 

4 

5 
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17 

0 

6 

n 

15 

9 

9 

0} 

19 

0 

10 

8 

18 

0^ 

6 

64 

9 

H 

10  2i 
17  5i 
16  8i 
4  Hi 
16    6i 


310,025    8  10s 


Old  duty  at  1  12-20d.  per  lb„  169,776    6  0| 

New  duty  at  1 8-20d.  per  lb.,  125,486  16  7^ 
Additional    duty  of   5  per 

cent,  per  3rd  Vic,  c.  17,    14,762    6  2iJ 


12-20 
8-20 


RETURN  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND 
HORNED  CATTLE  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD  AT 
THE  GREAT  OCTOBER  FAIRS  OF  DUNLO, 
OR  BALLINASLOE,  FROM  THE  YEAR  1790 
10  THE  YEAR  1842. 


Years. 

1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
179S 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Total  Sold  and 
unsold. 


nOKNED   CATILL, 

'Total  Sold  and 
unsold. 


61,931  8,632 

67,227  8.162 

6«,031  7,529 

68,384  7,816 

67,475  7.337 

68,247  7,996 

70,551  6,289 

71,248  6.200 

74,151  7,631 

77,937  9,957 

70,386  7,749 

79,252  ........  9,743 

84,498  9,744 

87,fi82  6,664 

87.461  8,801 

84,354  10.104 

87,393  12,190 

80.962  8.568 

82,799  9,327 

76,948  8,457 

91,001  7,258 

86,489  7,462 

83,5-29  9,983 

77,088  9,268 

80,280  9,611 

94,764  8,149 

78,553  8,183 

70,399  6,802 

70,877  9,610 

78,222  9.738 

80,776  8,505 

83,400  7.284 

90,177  9,017 

95.999  10,909 

84.234  10,505 

90,265  10,266 

94,405  8,240 

91,375  8,3W 

97,384  11,513 

f 86,119  9.343 

* 81,556  7,276 

f 62,176 7,269 

' 63,054  8,128 

56,412  8,761 

66,714  9.637 

62,431  8.584 

63,638  9,483 

69.336  9,137 

92,269  '. 14,143 

96.231  .   11,750 

91,282  12.208 

77,189  13,164 

76,815  14,364 


£310,025    8  10-5 
G.  HojHELL,  Accountant-Geueral. 
Excife-office,  London,  Nov.  22,  1842. 


EXTRAORDINARY  PRODUCE  OF  WHEAT.- 
Mr.  Joseph  Clark,  of  Kinlbury  Holt  farm,  near  New- 
bury, four  years  ago,  received  a  basket  of  fish  from  a 
friend,  and  on  unpacking  it,  found  in  the  straw  a  few 
corns,  which  Mr.  Clark  planted  in  his  j^arden,  and  out 
of  which  only  one  grew.  'Tiie  produce  from  the  one 
corn  the  next  harvest  was  1,402  corns;  Mr.  C.  still 
continued  planting  the  seed,  and  this  Michaelmas  has 
sown  several  acres  in  his  field,  and  what  makes  it 
still  more  extraordinary, he  had  a  second  crop  from  the 
old  stub,  Mr.  Clark  has  named  it  the  Fish  Drap.f^ 
Reading  Meiruri/.  -^^m-nop 
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AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

DRAINING    ANIJ    SUBSOILINC. 

Sir, — Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  is  made  to  say, 
in  his  lectiue  on  draining,  that  the  use  of  the  sub- 
soil plough,  without  previous  draining,  is  hurtful 
rather  than  beneficial. 

This  is  a  very  startling  doctrine,  provided  it  is 
the  rule  without  the  exception,  and  I  beg  to  ask, 
through  the  medium  of  j'our  Magazine,  whether 
in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils,  through  which  the 
water  percolates  freely,  a  portion  of  the  subsoil 
may  not  be  brought  into  activity  without  the  ex- 
pense of  draining  ?  Or  whether  there  maj'  not  he 
certain  qualities  of  soil,  upon  which  draining 
might  operate  so  slightly  as  to  make  the  return 
not  worth  the  expense  1 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

York,  Nov.  24,  1842.  Economist. 


ANALYSIS    Of    SOILS. 

Sir,  —  1  should  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your 
scientific  correspondents  informing'  me  iiow  the 
analyzation  of  soils  may  be  tiie  most  easily  accom - 
plisiied  witliout  tlie  assistance  of  a  professional  che- 
mist, as  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  tbe  new  works  on 
agricultural  chemistry  a  detailed  account  of  the 
performance  of  it. 

Yours,  &c.,  kc, 
A  YoLTurcL  Agrtcultuhist. 

[Tbe  most  simple  directions  aie  those  given  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  his  "  Elements  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,"  and  by  the  Rev.  VV.  L.  llbam,  in 
the  first  vol.  ot  tbe  Journal  of  the  Royal  English 
Agricultural  Society,  p.  46. — En.] 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF   THE    MARK    LANE    EXPRESS. 

Sir, — May  I  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  ex- 
cellent paper,  to  what  weight  the  white  Sileaian 
beet-root  usurilly  runs.  An  average  specimen,  grown 
on  a  poor  chalk  soil  in  this  neighbouihood,  weighs, 
with  t!ie  greens,  IT^lbs. 

I  am,  sir,  your  ob'iged  servant, 

Salisbury,  A'cr.l.  CnA«.  SQUAriFv. 

Sin,— In  a  supplement  to  your  paper  of  tbe  llih 
of  April  last,  your  correspondent,  "  \V.  M.,"  who 
dates  from  Stirling,  N.B.,  details  an  experiment  he 
made  last  autumn  in  sowing  wheat  in  the  furrow,  by 
a  drill  attached  to  his  common  plough — a  plan  which 
I  think  is  likely  to  answer.  Will  your  correspondent 
have  tlie  kindness  to  favour  your  numerous  readers 
with  the  result  of  tlie  crop  at  harvest  ;  and  whether 
he  found  mucii  benefit  to  result  from  it,  as  compared 
with  the  broadcast  method. 

1  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

An  old  Nortuc  11  BRIAN  Farjier. 

Clendall,  Nov.  1. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  the  24th  inst.,  there  is  a 
very  interesting  article  on  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
by  Mr.  Scougali,  of  East  Lothian  ;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  useful  if  he  would  answer  the  following 
queries,  through  your  columns  also,  viz. — 

Was  there  anything  done  in  spring  to  the  drills 
which  wore  prepared  in  autumn,  previous  to  putting 
the  sowing  machine  along  1  Did  the  spring-pre- 
pared portion  not  get  u  ploughing  till  spring  ;  and 
were  the  drills  on  it  made  up  immediately  before 
sowing? 


What  kind  of  manure  was  used,  what  state  was  it 
in  when  applied,  and  at  what  rate  per  acre] 

Was  it  merely  the  bulbs  of  the  turnips  that  were 
weighed'!  Wliat  kind  of  crop  was  taken  from  the 
ground  in  tlie  former  season,  and  when  did  it  last  get 
manure  previous  to  preparing  for  turnips?  What 
width  of  drills,  and  distance  betwixt  the  plants,  does 
Mr.  Scougali  in  general  prefer  1 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Ovt.rA.  A  North-country  Farmer. 


CALENDAR  OF   HORTICULTURE 
FOR  DECEMBER. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  November  the 
ground  became  saturated  with  water,  after  a  season 
of  peculiar  drought.  The  autumn  has  upon  the 
whole  been  cool,  and  one  or  two  temporary  frosts 
were  severe  ;  yet,  with  so  great  a  prevalence  of  sun 
to  November  8th,  the  ground  must  have  been  warm  ; 
and,  therefore,  when  tbe  rains  fell  in  profuse  quan- 
tity ui)on  it,  a  volume  of  watery  vapour  must  have 
flowed  into  the  atmosphere.  Our  remark  goes  to 
prove  that,  although  the  characters  of  the  two  au- 
tumns of  1841  and  184'^  are  strikingly  contrasted, 
yet  the  danger  to  which  plants  in  pits  and  green- 
houses are  exposed  at  the  torpid  season  of  early 
winter  is  perhaps  increased  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  aridity  to  redundant  moisture. 

As  a  singular  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
dust  was  deep  in  the  high  roads  till  the  afternoon  of 
November  9tli,  and  was  driven  about  by  wind  just 
as  in  summer  to  within  six  hours  of  the  time  when 
it  was  reduced  to  mud  by  the  copious  rain  which 
then  commenced.  In  the  gardens,  every  species  of 
labour  could  be  performed  with  facility,  and  thus 
one  of  the  finest  crops  of  potatoes  on  record  was 
secured  without  difficulty,  and  so  clean  as  greatly  to 
aid  its  safety  during  the  winter. 

After  stating  these  circumstances,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  those  remarks  which  the  season  immediately 
calls  for. 

Plants  in  cold  frames  are  those  which— like  the 
carnation,  pink,  pensteinon,  primula  of  the  common 
kinds,  auriculas,  calceolaria,  among  the  herbaceous 
tribe — recjuire  simple  defence  from  frost  and  rain. 
Sunk  pits  well  glazed,  and  double  turfed  around  the 
parts  which  are  raised  above  the  ground-level,  are 
the  most  secure  from  frost,  but  they  are  very  ob- 
jectionable if  the  site  be  naturally  damp..  In  that 
case  brick  erections,  every  part  of  which  is  above 
surface,  are  preferable  ;  but  the  walls  should  be 
protected  by  a  coating  of  dry  straw  or  fern,  pressed 
lirmly,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  stakes,  or  the  like, 
to  the  level  of  the  frame. 

In  these  pits  loses,  deciduous  azaleas  in  pots,  and 
indeed  all  the  potted  hard-wooded  shrubs,  can  be 
effectually  preserved  ;  but  in  all  cases  a  quantity  of 
dry  saw-dust,  sullioient  to  admit  the  pot  to  its  rim, 
is  a  defence  that  ought  to  be  adopted;  even  gar.a- 
niums  can  be  therewith  kept  throughout  a  hard  winter 
without  danger  of  freezing  at  the  roots  ;  but  these 
succulents  should  never  be  associated  with  other 
shrubs  of  fibrous,  woody,  structure. 

Greenhouse  plants  are  of  various  characters,  and 
require  very  different  treatment.  Tbe  heath-triha, 
or  ericaceae,  contains  plants  which  ought  to  have  a 
house  devoted  exclusively  to  themselves.  ^^'■■ 
M'Nab,  the  greatest  authority  to  wbicli  we  can  refer^ 
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observes,  with  respect  to  the  winter  treatment  of 
heaths,  that  they  will  bear  several  degrees  of  frost 
without  injury  ;  but  that  if  they  be  so  exposed,  the 
utmost  precaution  must  be  observed  not  to  thaw 
them  by  fire  heat.  Abundance  of  air,  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  and  such 
coverings  of  canvas,  mats,  or  boards,  as  will  resist 
night  frosts, offer  the  best  security.  The  epacus, 
acicia,  armata,  boronia,  L6vea,  some  of  the  best 
Elicrysums,  and  most  other  of  the  small  leaved, 
Lard-wooded  shrubs  which  require  sandy  moor  soil, 
may  be  safely  associated  together. 

Camellia,  azalea  indica,  rhododendron,  pitus 
perum,  eugenia,  myrtles,  the  hardy  and  semi-hardy 
evergreens,  in  pots,  grow  well  together;  they  require 
a  gentle  state  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  free  and  dry 
air.  Water  ought  to  be  given  only  when  the  surface 
has  been  dried  by  two  or  three  sunny  days.  Camel- 
lia blooms  are  forward,  and  when  ihev  expand,  and 
the  plants  are  brought  into  the  dwelling-house,  a 
little  more  water  may  be  safely  given. 

All  tiie  plants  with  succulent  stems  must  be  in  a 
separate  house,  for  their  habits  are  totally  distinct 
from  the  others  alluded  to  above.  Geraniums  for 
instance,  transpire  freely,  and  we  see  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  to  the  copious  emission  of  gaseous  vapour 
that  heaths  and  similar  plants  are  injureii  when  per- 
sons affect  an  indiscriminate  collection.  Little  water, 
plenty  fef  dry  air,  and  during  sunny  intervals,  but 
not  later  than  2  o'clock,  and  fire-heat  if  the  open 
air  be  frosty,  are  the  conditions  of  security.  Cal- 
ceolarias, verbenas,  cyclamens,  and  some  bulbous 
plants  can  flourish  with  geraniums  ;  but  here,  as  also 
in  the  warmer  pits  designed  for  forcing  roses,  the 
gardener  must  sedulously  observe  the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  green  fly  (aphis),  or  otherwise  the  tex- 
ture of  the  tender  shoots,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves  (so  charming  in  a  well-grown  rose  tree)  will 
be  aft'ected  in  a  few  hours. 

The  plant  stove  ought  never  to  have  its  tempera- 
ture by  night  reduced  below  ,50°,  55°  would  be 
better,  aid  by  day  60°,  or  a  higher  degree  by  sun. 
As  to  water,  a  dryish  soil  is  safer,  for  we  would  not 
promote  growth.  Fumigation  will,  how  and  (hen, 
be  beneficial,  because  the  aphis  attacks  certain  plants. 
Air  may  be  occasionally  admitted  ;  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  house  is 
exalted  lo-^or  Wo  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
air  will  permeate  through  every  crack  or  lap  of  the 
glasses,  and  thus  there  must  be  a  perpetual  inter- 
change. 

Gloxinias  and  gesnuas,  if  now  introduced,  after 
having  become  torpid  iu  some  cool  and  darker  situa- 
tion, will  gradually  become  active  ;  and  then,  but 
not  before,  should  be  very  gently  watered.  Gloxinia 
seeds  now  sown  upon  a  surface  of  finely  sifted 
heath-soil,  and  just  pressed  in  by  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  will  germinate  early  in  the  ensuing  year ;  some 
varieties  may  thus  be  obtained. 

The  pine  stove  of  fruiting  plants  generally  is  kept 
at  very  low  temperature  by  some  extensive  growers, 
and  the  soil  perfectly  dry.  These  condition's  insure 
a  check,  which  in  very  large  full  grown  plants  is  of 
no  consequence,  or  rather  it  is  desirable,  as  by 
diverting  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  renderino- 
torpid  the  entire  system  of  roots,  it  throws  the 
centre  into  bloom.  About  the  third  week,  or  at 
Christmas,  these  wholesale  growers  give  each  pot  a 
complete  drenching  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  immediately  raise  the  heat  by  fire  to 
above  70° ;  new  roots  are  developed,  and  the  plants 
rapidly  show  the  crown  of  the  future  pine  in  the 
heart  of  the  inner  leaves. 


The  succession,  as  we  have  often  stated,  and  now 
re-urge,  must  be  kept  growing  at  a  moist,  vaporous, 
dung-heat,  of  65°  to  70° — sustained,  if  needful,  by 
hot  water  pipes. 

The  early  vinery,  after  having  been  exposed  for  a 
few  weeks  to  the  weather,  subsequent  to  the  final 
pruning,  spurring,  and  cutting-back,  should  be  ex- 
cited at  any  accustomed  periods,  from  the  first  days 
to  the  fourth  week  of  the  month.  A  precise  educa- 
tion of  a  vine  is  of  more  moment  than  unreflecting 
persons  would  imagine.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
buds  will  enlarge,  almost  to  a  day,  after  two  or  three 
forcings,  at  fixed  periods  ;  hence  it  is  bad  practice 
to  force  two  or  more  houses  silternately.  it  is  also 
best  to  begin  with  decision  :  thus,  supposing  the 
I5th  of  December  to  be  the  time,  on  that  day  the 
temperature  mny  be  raised  to  60°  at  once,  and  kept 
at  that  degree  for  a  week;  then  65°  by  night,  and 
70°  by  dav,  should  be  the  lowbst,  till  the  blossoms 
appear,  when  75°  may  be  the  maximum. 

There  exists  much  difference  of  ojiinion  respecting 
the  degree  of  moisture  to  be  maintained  in  a  vinery. 
Some,  with  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston,  are  averse 
from  it ;  others  stoutly  contend  lor  the  necessity  of 
an  atmos|)liere  saturated  vi'ith  vapour.  The  latter 
condition  is  destructive  of  the  vine  nctciis  (erroneously 
called  red-spider),  and  it  favours  the  elongation  of 
the  advancing  footstalks  of  the  clusters  before  the 
blossoms  expand.  This  ''  drawing  out,''  asgardeners 
call  it,  produces  light  graceful  branches,  which  can 
be  thinned  with  facility  ;  but  the  fruit,  in  point  of 
flavour,  assuredly  acquires  nothing  by  moisture.  The 
object  therefore  of  each  individual  grower  must  be 
duly  attended  to. 

For  the  ojien  garden  little  can  be  directed  with 
certainty  :  protective  measures  must  be  taken  as  the 
weather  shall  indicate ;  and  if  the  ground  be  open 
all  the  vacant  spaced  can  be  either  trenched  or 
roughly  digged. 

IMasses  of  leaves  (not  evergreen)  can  be  raked 
from  the  fields  and  lawns,  and  these,  being  mixed 
with  some  of  the  loose  grass,  heat  more  freely  than 
others  collected  in  woods  or  groves.  As  this  is  a 
.•season  for  applying  heat  to  a  succession  bed,  or  row 
of  sea-kale,  the  leaves  might  be  advantageously  used 
at  once  round  the  troughs  or  pots,  and  thus  effect  a 
double  object.  Beech  leaves  ferment  slowly,  and 
frequently  never  yield  much  heat.  Oak  leaves  are 
superior,  but  none  excel  the  leaves  of  elm  or  birch 
collected  in  the  park.  We  once  were  told  by  a  Scotch 
gardener  of  eminence,  who  had  worked  under  the 
noted  Henderson,  that  people  were  employed  to 
thresh  the  oak  trees  just  before  their  fall,  and  with 
these  the  pine  pits  were  filled.  This  material  was 
found  to  be  not  only  most  efficient,  but  so  durable, 
that  by  turning,  and  a  very  small  addition,  they 
retained  their  heating  power  during  tvro  years.  This 
accords  precisely  with  the  opinion  of  Speechly,  who 
used  leaves  during  25  years,  at  Welbeck,  and 
asserted  their  superiority  and  durability,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  oak. 

Fruit  dofes  not  keep  well  this  year;  locally.  Low- 
ever,  this  is  certain  ;  therefore  it  will  be  expedient 
to  look  over  the  stores,  and  remove  every  decaying, 
or  specky  apple.  Pears  go  oft'  at  the  core,  and 
many  a  fine-looking  fruit  is  thoroughly  decomposed 
within.  The  moisture  of  the  season  could  not  have 
produced  this  tendency  to  decay,  for  a  dryer  autumn 
up  to  the  10th  November,  could  not  be  desired.  Our 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  phenomena  of 
meteorology,  is  very  limited. 

November  20th. 
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GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

The  month  just  concluded  has  proved,  as  re- 
gards its  atmospheric  attributes,  undeniably  fa- 
vourable to  farming  operations.  From  the 
commencement  until  quite  the  2oth,  scarcely  a 
single  day's  interruption  was  experienced  in  the 
prosecution  of  out-door  labours,  and  it  affords  us 
unspeakable  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  intimate 
that  that  highly  important  operation,  wheat  sow- 
ing, was  brought  to  a  general  conclusion  in  Eng- 
land about  the  20th,  under  the  most  cheering 
auspices,  thus  giving  earnest  of  a  good  yield  in  the 
forthcoming  season.  Our  correspondents  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  represent  the  young  wheat 
])lants  as  exhibiting  a  very  strong  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  though  much  rain  has  lately 
fallen,  scarcely  a  single  instance  has  occurred  in 
which  "  winter  pride"  has  been  complained  of. 

The  intention  of  government  to  allow  American 
flour,  which  may  henceforth  arrive  in  this  country, 
by  way  of  our  colonics  in  North  America,  to  be 
imported  at  the  same  amount  of  duty  as  (Canadian, 
has  justly  called  forth  the  utmost  astonishment  of 
our  agriculturists.  That  this  is  a  measure  fraught 
with  great  injustice  to  them  we  are  well  assured. 
Our  executive  in  North  America,  have,  it  appears, 
agreed  to  levy  a  fixed  impost  of  only  .3s.  per  barrel 
upon  flour  that  may  hereafter  be  received  from  the 
United  States,  which  flour  may  be  sent  to  any  of 
the  ports  in  the  country,  and  pay,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  b.arel  more,  the  latter  being 
the  maximum,  making  a  total  utmost  rate  of  duty 
of  only  6s.  per  barrel.  The  sum  nosv  levied  upon 
flour  imported  direct  from  New  York,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  States,  is  lOs.  lOd.  per  barrel; 
hence,  it  will  be  seen  the  Americans  will  be  gainers 
of  a  drawback  by  this  dangerous  plan  of  quite  Is. 
per  barrel,  and  be  enabled  to  supply  us  at  almost 
any  period.  This  is  a  question  in  which  not  only 
our  farmers,  but  also  millers  arc  interested,  and 
we  trust  that  such  steps  will  be  speedily  taken  by 
them  to  have  their  wrongs  redressed. 

The  flail  and  thrashing  machine  have  been,  as 
is  almost  invariably  the  case  at  this  season,  in  ac- 
tive operation,  and  some  verylaigc  quantitii-;  of 
grain  have  been  prepared  fortiiediflferentmar  ets  ; 
yet  we  find  the  receipts  direct  from  the  growers 
have  not  proved  so  large  as  might  be  cx|)ccted. 
However,  they  have  been  by  far  more  than  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  wants  of  the  dealers  ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  prices  of  wheat  have  suflered 
an  abatement  of  from  Is;  to  2s.  per  (jr.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  month  there  was  some  specula- 
tive inquiry  for  both  free  and  bonded  wheats,  and 
the  quotations  had  an  upward  tendency;  but  that 
inquiry  has  fallen  off,  and  with  it  lower  figures. 
The  arrivals  of  barley  having  been  large,  that 
ai'ticle  has  met  a  dull  sale,  and  the  same  amount  of 
depression  as  above.  JMalt,  both  old  and  new,  has 
sold  slowly,  while  the  value  of  most  other  grain 
has  ruled  low. 

The  supply  of  food  in  our  grazing  districts  has 
been  tolerably  extensive ;  yet,  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  it  has  exhibited  a  falling  off.  In 
some  quarters  several  severe  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained by  our  graziers  by  the  prevailing  epidemic  ; 
yet,  on  the  whole,  its  virulence  has  subsided.  The 
turnip  crop,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  during  the 


months  of  August  and  September,  has  not,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the 
growers. 

In  Scotland  the  seeding  of  the  winter  wheat  has 
been  gener-ally  completed,  with  the  land  in  fine 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed  furrow._  In 
some  of  the  markets  in  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  holders  of  the  best  heavy  wheats  have 
demanded  full  pr-ices ;  but  all  other  kinds  of  grain 
have  hung  heavily  on  hand,  and  been  purchased 
on  easier  terms.  Our  accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  this  year's  produce  of  most  kinds  of  the  soil's 
productions  is  good. 

Our  Irish  letters  state  that  the  heaviness  in  the 
demand  here  for  grain  has  had  considerable  effect 
upon  the  markets  ;  the  consequence  has  been  that 
many  farmers  have  withheld  their  intended  sup- 
plies, yet  the  prices  have  continued  to  fall. 

The  working  of  the  new  tarifi",  as  might  very 
naturally  be  expected,  has  been  again  productive 
of  much  anxiety  amongst  those  immediately  in- 
terested. In  London,  as  well  as  the  various  out- 
ports,  the  iinjjorts  of  stock  under  this  baneful 
measure  from  Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain  have 
been  large,  but  of  very  inferior  quality.  It  is  true, 
some  superior  beasts  have  come  to  hand,  but  the 
losses  incurred  upon  them  by  the  importers  have, 
we  hear,  been  heavy.  By  private  letters  from 
Spain  we  are  given  to  understand  that  som.e  beasts 
were  sold  as  lov.-  as  from  3/.  to  4Z.  per  head  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nronth  ;  but  that  considerably  higher 
rates  have  been  lately  demanded  by  the  owners. 
The  expenses  which  have  been  paid  for  their  trans- 
mission to  England,  have  been  about  71.  10s.  each. 
The  average  weekly  arrivals  of  each  kind  of  stock 
from  all  parts  has  been  about  250  head.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  importations,  the  supplies  o 
foreign  game,  poultry,  &c.  in  the  diff'erent  marketf 
have  been  great  indeed,  which  have  produced  un- 
usual iieaviness  in  the  general  inquiry,  and  with  it^ 
extremely  low  figures. 

The  following  is  our  usual  monthly  statement 
of  the  supplies  and  prices  of  fat  stock,  exhibited 
and  sold  in  Smithfield  cattle  market.  The  former 
have  comprised  14,400  beasts,  112,212  sheep, 
2,140  calves,  and  3,049  pigs,  while  the  latter  have 
rai'gcd  as  follows  : — Beef,  from  3s.  to  43.  4d.; 
mutton,  3s.  to  4s.  4d. ;  veal,  3s.  (id.  to  4s.  tJd. ;  and 
pork,  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  Slbs.  to  sink  the  offals. 
The  bullock  supplies  have  been  mostly  derived 
from  our  northern  grazing  districts,  and  a  worse 
description  we  have  seldom  witnessed  at  this 
season.  A  great  scarcity  of  really  good  sheep  has 
been  complained  of;  hence  they  have  supported 
their  previous  value;  but  other  qualities  have  been 
bought  on  easier  terms.  The  sale  for  beef,  veal, 
and  pork  has  ruled  dull,  at  low  rates  of  currency. 

A  STATEMENT  and  COMPARISON  of  the  SUP- 
PLIES  and  PRICES  of  FAT  STOCK,  exhibited 
and  sold  iu  Smithfield  Cattle  Market,  on 
Monday,  Nov.  29,  1841,  and  tiiis  day,  Monday, 
Nov.  28, 1842. 

At'perQlbt.to  sink  the  offals. 

Nov.  29,    1841,        Nov.  28,    1842. 

s.  d.     s.  d.       s.  d.     s.  d. 

Coarse &inferiorBeasts3    0to3    4  ..    2  10to3    0 

Second  quality  do 36      38..   32      3* 

Prime  large  Oxen 3  10      4    0  ..   3    6      .3  '^ 

Prime  Scots,  &c 4    4      4    8  ..   4    0 

Coarse&infcrior  Sheep  3    4      3    6  .,  3    « 
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s.  d.  s.   (1.        s.  d.  !=.  d. 

Second  quality  do 3     8  3  10     .    3     4  3     6 

Primecoarsewoolleddo.  4     0  4     2.38  40 

Prime  Southdowa   do. .    4     6  4  10   , .   4     2  4     4 

Large  coarse  Calves  ..4     6  4  10..3     6  4     2 

Prime  snonll  ditto 50  52. .44  46 

Large  Hogs 4     8  60. .3  10  44 

Neat  small  Porkers   .,5    2  54..    4    6  4     8 

SUPPI-IES. 

Nov.  29,  1341.     Nov.  28,  IS  12. 

Beasts... 3,210  3,789 

Sheep 24,219  24,810 

Calves 130  108 

Pigs 380  427 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhali  markets  an  im- 
itiense  supply  of  slaughtered  meat  has  again  come 
to  hand  from  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts, 
which,  together  with  that  killed  in  the  metropolis 
proving  large,  has  caused  the  general  inquiry  to 
rnle  dull,  and  the  rates  have  given  way  to  some 
extent,  'the  total  arrivals  have  been  ahont  11,900 
carcasses,  but  they  have  been  disposed  of  with  grc  it 
difficulty  at  miserably  low  figures. 


ANOTHER  REPORT. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  to  the  best  of  our  ahiliiy, 
llie  condition  of  tlie  crops  ;it  the  close  of  the 
"  gloomy"  month  of  November  _;  atui  this  we  sir-- 1] 
do,  as  perfectly  impartial  observers,  residing  in  the 
very  focus  of  a2,riculture,  yet  ourselves  partaking  in 
the  feeling  of  tlie  "  consumers." 

Before  offering  any  remark  upon  the  weather,  or 
its  effects  upon  tl)e  labours  of  tlie  f  rm,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  apjieal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
readers  of  The  Mark  Lane  Ejpress  on  a  few  |)lain 
matters  of  fact,  while  we  depreciite  tlie  delusive 
rhapsodies  poured  forth  in  letters  lo  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  to  the  Editor,  on  the  subjects  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  the  Tariff;  the  only  tendency  of  which  must  be 
to  irritate  and  depress,  at  a  time  when  the  operations 
of  both  measures  are  too  recent  to  be  prncticnlly  un- 
derstood. Let  any  one  attentively  examine  and 
reflect  upon  the  items  of  the  table  of  "  comparative 
prices  per  cwt."  in  column  1,  page  5,  Nov.  21,  and 
tlien,  noting  the  quotations  of  red  wheat  in  the  years 
of  1834-5,  to  be  6s.,  and  those  of  1836  and  1838,  just 
double,  or  12s.;  let  him  put  the  simjle  question, 
whether  it  be  possible  that  tl)e  corn  laws  could  have 
produced  the  difference  of  cent,  per  cent,  in  the 
short  period  of  twelve  months  in  the  very  same  arti- 
cle. 'I'be  law  of  18519  was  in  activity  at  all  the 
periods  named  ;  it  remained  uniformly  the  same  in 
all  its  force  and  bearings  ;  then  how,  by  any  possi- 
bility, could  it  liave  caused  a  difference  so  remark- 
able in  the  price  of  wheat?  Every  just  and  real 
rise  or  depression  of  price  is  dependent  solely  upon 
the  conditions  nf  siipjily  and  demand.'  Let  us  then 
cease  to  debate  and  wrangle,  and  task  all  our  ener- 
gies to  increase  the  productions  of  the  land.     "  Hie 


hihor,  Itoc  opus  est,''  and  experience  will  demonstrate 
that  we  shall  not  labour  in  vain. 

It  is  an  object  of  no  slight  importance  to  prove 
the  assertion  ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  to  do  by 
referring  to  two  letters,  received  from  a  person  of 
veracity  whom  we  have  known  upwards  of  14 
years.  His  power  of  observation  we  can  trust, 
and  his  statement  is  founded  upon  experience.  The 
passages  selected  aie  cited  nearlj'  rerhntiiu,  and  tlie 
results  detailed  go  far  to  verify  all  that  i\lr.  Greig 
has  written  upon  the  prosperous  position  of  Scottish 
agriculture  in  the  Lothians. 

That  part  of  Wiltshire  which  lies  between  Malms- 
bury  and  Chippenham,  is  naturally  poor;  the  land 
is  cold  and  backward,  the  v.-atcr  being  "  near  the 
surface,"  consequent!}',  the  average  produce  of 
wheat  is  not  above  four  sacks  on  the  acre.  For 
some  years  pasta  gentleman  has  appropriated  a  piece 
of  land,  of  the  usual  quality,  for  liie  benefit  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  "  Grittleton"  to  he 
cultivated  ^^  holly  by  the  spade.  "  I  am,"  (says 
our  coi respondent,)  "  in  constant  observation 
having  let  this  land  ;  and  have  known  one  piece 
of  20  perches  j)roduce  seven  bushels  of  wheat, 
or  at  the  rate  of  14  sacks  \tev  acre  ;  other  pieces  of 
like  extent,  produced  from  5  to  6  bushels."  Per 
date  Nov.  I'itb  inst.  lie  writes—"  I  have  this  morn- 
ing been  to  ftlalrasbury.  Among  otlier  gilts  of  the 
Saxon  Athelstcn  to  the  inhabitants,  was  a  piece  of 
land,  now  dwindled  to  about  nOO  acres,  shared 
among  tlie  inV.abitanis  of  the  borough.  This  was  an 
unproductive  common,  and  the  smaller  shares  sold 
at  tlie  annual  price  of  2s.  6d.  for  the  run  or  feed  of 
cows.  It  has  been  now  some  years  enclosed,  and 
separated  into  allotments,  and  the  produce  on  the 
average  is  14  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre;  the  man  that 
used  to  take  2s.  6d.  per  year,  now,  by  cultivation, 
obtains  7  sacks  of  wheat.  Another  piece  of  land 
here,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  P^adnor,  was  abso- 
lutely out  of  tillage,  the  farmer  not  getting  mucli 
more  than  his  seed,  'i'his  also  is  now  let  in  small 
allotmen's  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  produce  is  wonder- 
ful, above  12  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre.'' 

Of  two  pieces,  each  ef  20  perches,  actually  tilled 
by  the  writer  hin.stlf  in  the  present  year  tor  expe- 
riment, or:e  produced  13  sacks  of  potatces,  and  six 
bushels  of  barley  were  obtained  from  the  other;  this 
land  lies  in  the  fiarish  of  Hullavington. 

Now,  then,  if  good  tillage  can  and  does  so  in- 
crease the  produce  of  land  almost  barren  by  nature, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  generous,  fine  staple  of  the 
best  farming  districts? 

The  ground,  till  the  late  rains,  was  in  capital  con- 
dition for  the  plough,  and  amazing  breadtlis  of  wheat 
were  sown.  Now  it  is  very  wet,  but  the  rain  was 
much  required,  for  the  wells,  ponds,  and  water- 
courses were  very  low.  Every  prospect  is  beautiful 
and  i)romising  ;  and  we  trust  tii;it  our  next  report 
will  contain  a  picture  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
presented  by  the  deluged  fields  and  flooded  vallies 
of  the  last  winter. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,   FAIRS,   &c. 


CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR. -At  our  cheese  fair 
on  Wednesday  last,  about  400  tons  were  piled  lor  sale. 
A  large  supply.  It  went  oft'  very  flatly,  and  tit  least 
one-half  was  taken  homo  unsold  by  the  dairymen. 
The  reduction  in  price  from  last  fair  was  about  3s.  ou 
^st  cheese  and  6s.  on  common.  At  that  decline  the 
markets  are  very.heavy.  Prices  generally  were  from 
45i,  to  55s.,  and  up  to  65s.  in  a  lew  instances.     It  be- 


comes matter  for  serious  consideration  with  both  l.'.nd 
lords  and  landholders  where  the  deprefsion  will  rest. — 
Such  is  the  influx  of  cheap  foreign  provisions  from  the 
effect  of  the  new  tariff  (and  which  will  doubtless  cou- 
liitnc  lo  operate,  though  with  an  increased  cousumplion 
from  an  improved  state  of  trade)  that  very  moderate 
prices  for  all  sorts  of  English  provisions  will  donbtle^? 
be  the  result. 
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CHESTER  CATTLE  FAIR.-At  tins  fair  yesler- 
day  business  was  very  flat.  BaiTen  beasts  were  dull 
of  sale,  the  avejag-e  price  being'  about  11.  But  few 
calves  vi'eie  shown,  but  they  realised  fair  prices.  Fat 
cuttle  were  worth  about  5d.  to  S^d.  per  lb.,  aad  sink. 
The  show  of  sheep  was  poor  ;  w  ethers  were  worth  about 
■M.  Fat  pigs  sold  for  about  3;|d.  The  show  of  horses 
wan  indiiFertnt,  and  business  was  very  bad. 

YORK  FAIR,  Nov.  23.— We  have  to  report  a  fair 
supply  of  lean  stock  of  all  descriptions,  an  1  much  the 
same  prices  were  a<ked  as  at  the  late  Soulmas  fair  ;  the 
demand  corre';ponded  with  the  snpply.  There  were  a 
few  fat  beasts  shown,  and  they  fetched  frem  5.>.  6d.  to 
fis.  per  stone.  There  was  a  middling  supply  of  horses, 
but  they  were  generally  of  an  inferior  description, and 
not  much  business  was  passing-  amongst  th;m. 

BAWTRV  FAIR.— There  was  a  moderate  supply  of 
fat  beasts,  -which  sold  at  from  6s.  to  63.  6d.  per  stone. 
Lean  slock  scanty,  but  good  fresh  drapes  realised  good 
prices.  Incaivers  were  in  great  demand,  ihe  supply 
ol  sheep  was  not  large,  and  fetched  from  5d.  to  5§d. 
per  lb.,  superior  ones  being  in  demand,  'ihe  horses 
shown  were  of  an  inferior  description,  an;!  prices  were 
in  nccordance.  Very  little  buuness  wys  dcue  in  other 
things. 

lUPON  FAIR. -As  this  annunl  fdr  aad  statutes, 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  agricultural  servants  ot 
both  sexes,  but  a  depression  was  experienced, and  those 
few  who  met  with  employers  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
a  considerable  reduclion  from  but  year's  wages.  The 
?bo\v  of  cattle  was  not  very  extensive,  though  more 
than  equal  to  the  demand.  Put,  53.  to  5*.  9  l.perMone. 
The -ale  of  lean  stock  was  very  flat,  and  little  bunne-s 
tran'-acted  ;  calving  cows  were  much  sought  for,  but  at 
lower  prices, 

ILSLEY,  Nov.  16. — The  bit  f;;ir  for  (he  sea.-on, 
c;i'1lJ  IIo]!:i.ri,le  Fiiir,  was  held  Ihi^  d  :y.  There  wa',  a 
moderate  supply  of  sheep,  and  a  tolerable  sprinkle  of 
purchasers  present,  but  the  trade  was  very  dull.  Ewes 
Were  sold  generally  from  23s. to  1\i.  ;  a  few  prime  ones 
realised  27s.  per  head  ;  other  description^  of  sheep  were 
sold  at  from  Is.  to  2-;.  lower  than  last  market  day. 

CASTLE13AR.-At  the  fair  of  thi^  town,  held  on 
Friday  last,  the  show  of  cattle  was  very  indifferent. 
Prices  were  low,  and  much  the  same  as  those  given  at 
the  other  fairs  held  recently  in  the  county.  There  w.is 
a  small  rise  in  pijcs. — I\layo  Conslittitiuii. 

SHENLEY  FAIR.-The  supply  ol  butter  was  ~o 
great  that  upwarils  of  eight  hundred  tubs  were  left  un- 
sold, after  all  the  dealers  had  satisfied  themselves,  and 
left  the  market.  The  prices  then  obtained  were  so  low, 
that  puicliasers  have  since  resorted  to  the  town  from 
various  places,  who  have  bought  up  a  quantity  of  the 
good  Welsh  Butter,  at  tiie  current  price  of  the  fair,  viz. 
eight-pence  half;>enny  jier  pound.  For  cheese,  there 
has  been  little  demand,  and  the  overplus  of  the  fair  will 
remain  till  December.  The  quality  ol  the  •Moulgomery- 
shire  butter,  which  chiefly  supplies  our  fairs,  will  always 
comm.ind  a  price  in  atlvance  of  the  current  rate  in  the 
wholesale  market;  but  a  vast  quantity  of  Irish  butler 
is  sold  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for  Welsh,  and  the 
purchasers  thereby  defrauded  both  of  quality  andvalue. 

MARLBOROUGH  SHEEP  FAIR.-This  fair  was 
held  on  ihe  23rd  instant,  where  a  great  number  of  very 
fine  sheep  and  lambs  were  penned,  but  comparatively 
liltle  business  was  transacted  until  the  middle  ol  the 
ilay,  the  farmers  being  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  re- 
duced rates  ottered,  and  a  general  depression  seemed  to 
prevail ;  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  the 
fair  became  rather  brisk,  and  many  sales  were  effected, 
but  at  a  very  great  reduction  from  last  year's  prices, 
the  average  being  a;  follows :— Ewes,  from  ICs.  to 
22s.  ;  wethers,  18s.  to  2U.  ,  lambs,  12s.  to  183.  There 
were  a  few  fine  D>;von  oxen,  and  some  nag  bor?es  of  a 
middling  descrii)Uon,  but  very  few  of  either  sort  were 
sold. 

FAKENHAW,  Nonrei.K,  Nov.22nd.— At  Hempton 
Green  fair,  which  commenced  on  Monday  last,  the 
:  how  of  Scots  was  both  large  and  good  in  quality  ;  of 


Short-horns  a  fair  supply  ;  Devons  and  Iri-^ii  not  so 
many  as  last  year.  The  buyers  during  the  three  days 
were  tolerably  numerous,  and  extremely  cautious. 
Although  both  owners  and  .salesmen  were  quite  disposed 
to  give  way  in  price,  there  was  icreat  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing sales— for  Scots  3^.  6d.  to  4s.,  Short-horns  3s.  to 
3s.  6d.,  Devons  and  Irish  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  stone  of  14lbs. 
when  fat,  at  which  prices  more  than  half  the  beasts  re- 
miiined  unsold.  We  must  admit  it  w,is  the  worst  fair 
that  has  been  known  for  years  ;  there  is  a  great  fear  and 
panic,  which  diiily  becomes  more  eviilent,  and  is  seri- 
ously felt  by  owners  and  breeders. 

PRICE  OF  CATTLE,  FETHARD  (Tipperarv), 
Nov.  21. —The  Winter  Fair  of  this  town  was  held  this 
day.  Fir*t,  as  to  pigs  :— About  1,200  bacon  pigs  were 
bought  on  the  preceding  days  for  the  Waterford,  Cion- 
niel,  and  Carrick  yards,  rating  from  2-ls.  to  28s.  per 
cwt.,  an!  averaging  about  £2  lOs.  each.  At  the  fair 
this  time  twelvemonth?  the  price  obtained  wa;  from  42s. 
to  46s.  per  cwt,,  and  pigs  of  similar  wtisht  and  quality, 
average  about  £4  each.  Thus  the  feeders  of  this  dis- 
trict are  5hort  30s.  a  pig  of  what  they  bad  every  reason 
to  expect,  calculating  on  the  pi  ice  paid  last  year  and  on 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  '  stores'  when  buying  them 
in.  This,  in  l,20o  pigs,  amounts  to  £1,800.  The  at- 
tendance of  buyers  from  Waterford,  Cork,  Wexford, 
&c.,  for  fat  cattle  was  greater  than  for  many  years,  and 
the  graziersi  took  home  more  money  than  they  expected 
coming  to  the  fair.  Nearly  all  the  large  lots  of  cows 
were  disposed  of :  Mr,  John  ]\iiller  sold  forty  at  £ll 
each;  Air.  James  Mittell,  twenty  at  the  same  ;  other 
huge  lots  went  off  from  £9  to  £10  10s.  each  ;  the  high- 
e-t  price  obtained  was  £19  lOs.,  by  Mr.  Barton,  of 
Grove,  for  a  bullock  ;  and  Mr.  James  Ch  idwick  got  for 
a  three  Jfear  old  heifer,  £l5  ;  two  larg-e  cows  brought 
£13  each  ;  £9  lOs.  was  offered  and  refuseil  for  a  lot  of 
tivo  year  old  heifers  ;  and  Mr.  Rody  Scully  paid  four 
guineas  for  some  good  year!ings.  On  the  whole,  the 
fair  was  rather  encouraging  to  graziers.  Vtry  few 
sheep  appeared  ;  some  middling  welhers  brought  38s, 
each.  Milch  cows  as  high  as  last  year,  rating  from  £9 
to  £13  each. 

IRELAND.-THECATTLE  MARKETS.— There 

v^iis  a  seiioiis  fall  in  the  market  of  Smithfield,  on 
Thursday;  chiefiy  causetl,  it  is  said,  by  the  failure  of 
the  extensive  firm  of  Bell  Brothers,  of  London,  which 
was  followed  by  the  suspension  of  a  house  in  the  pro- 
vision trade  here.  The  house  in  London  had  corres- 
pundents  in  almost  rdl  the  large  towns  in  Ireland  ;  and 
as  the  firm  v/as  connected  with  the  execution  of  the 
navy  contract  for  beef  and  pork,  their  stoppage  of 
course  took  several  buyers  out  of  the  market.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  country  fairs  are  still  ex- 
ceedingly depressed.  At  Lurgan,  on  Tuesday,  cattle 
were  in  better  demand  ;  but  in  Ballyclare  the  fall  was 
from  2l.  to  3l.  below  the  rates  of  last  year.  At  Temp!e- 
marlon,  county  Kilkenny,  on  Tuesday,  store  slock 
could  scarcely  be  disposed  of  at  any  price. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. -M..xnKKTs.— We  regret  to 
find  that  each  successive  market  notes  considerably 
downwards  in  the  scale  of  prices  this  se-iS6n.  At  Ken- 
more,  on  the  18ih  current,  a  goodly  number  of  citile 
of  all  ages  was  shown,  but  scarcely  so  many  as  was 
anticipated,  from  the  dulness  of  sales  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  season,  and  consequent  unwillingness  of  the 
tenants  — ultimately  to  their  loss— to  part  with  their 
bestial  at  the  then  current  prices.  Still  there  was  an 
average  number,  and  a  good  many  buyers— regular 
drovers  and  others — for  ivinterings,  and  a  fair  demand, 
but  prices  were  extremely  low.  Six-quarters-old  from 
under  20s.  to  40s.  and  45s.;  lean  cows — one,  hale  in 
litli  and  limb  — as  low  as  2'2s.  tid. !  and  upwards  to  3^ 
Fat  cattle  at  41. ,  GL,  and  GL,  according  to  size  and 
quality.  Most  were  sold  at  such  prices  as  they  would 
b:iug,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  better  prices,  for  this 
season  at  least.  In  the  meal  market  matters  were 
equally  dull.  Best  oatmeal  at  13s.  per  boli,  thence  to 
12s. ;  while  pigs  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  old  were  sel'inff 
at  4s.  and  5-.  each.  So  much  for  present  prospeo''- 
Perthshire  Adveiti$er. 
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REVIEW     OF     THE      CORN     TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 


Nothing  in  any  degree  remaikable  occurred  in 
the  corn  trade  during  the  month  of  Noveaiber. 
The  supplies  of  wheat  of  British  growth,  in  all  the 
large  markets  of  consumption,  have  hcen  unusu- 
ally small  for  the  season  of  the  year,  but  the  defi- 
ciency arising  from  this  circumstance  has  hereto- 
fore been  abundantly  made  good  by  free  wheats  of 
foreign  production,  particularly  in  Mark  Lane. 
There  tbe  attendance  of  millers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  large  since  our  last  publica- 
tion, and  the  sales  of  foreign  free  wheats  have 
consequently  been  so  very  considerable,  as  fully 
to  confirm  tbe  observations  made  by  us  in  our  last 
number,  as  to  the  great  inroad  which,  in  two  or 
three  months,  the  consumption  of  foreign  wheats 
would  make  on  the  stocks  then  remaining  in  the 
London  granaries.  Prices  have  not,  however,  as 
yet  improved  in  proportion  to  the  large  quantities 
of  foreign  wheat  now  forced  wceldv  into  consump- 
tion, because  pecuniary  reasons  chiefly  have  com- 
pelled many  of  the  proprietors  reluctantly  to  pre^s 
their  property  on  the  different  markets  for  sale. 
The  large  importers  generally,  who  possess  pecu- 
niary means  to  hold  their  wheats,  appear,  at  all 
events  at  present,  to  be  liitlc  anxious  to  convert 
their  property  into  cash  at  the  present  jirices,  the 
state  of  the  trade  exhil)i;ii)g  numerous  signs  of 
improved  prices  during  the  jjrogress  of  the  ensu- 
ing spring  and  summer  months.  In  those  seasons, 
for  instance,  wherein  the  wheat  crop  is  abundant 
in  quantity,  and  excellent  in  quality,  the  London 
market  is  chiefly  supplied  with  wheat  produced  in 
the  home  counties,  and  generally  under  these 
favourable  circumstances  the  sales  of  wheat  are 
there  confined  to  those  millers  who  manufacture 
for  the  town  consumption.  This  season  is,  how- 
ever, widely  different  to  those  to  which  we  have 
now  referred.  'J'he  supplies  of  wheat  from  the 
home  counties  arc  not  only  extremely  small  in 
Mark  Lane,  but  millers  from  Surrey,  Suffolk, 
Kent,  Essex,  and  from  many  of  the  inland  coun- 
ties, do  not  find  the  supplies  of  wheats  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods  nearly  equal  to  their  wants, 
and  consequently  they  have  latterly  been  large 
purchasers  of  wheat  in  Maik  Lane.  This  is  revers- 
ing the  usual  custom  of  the  trade  in  Mark  Lane ; 
and  it  is  easy  indeed  to  predict  its  consequences  on 
prices  as  the  supplies  of  foreign  wheats  fall  off. 
The  weekly  delis-eries  from  the  granaries  have 
been,  and  now  are,  thirty  thousand  quarters  and 
upwards,  and  they  have  already  materially  re- 
duced the  quantities  of  foreign  free  wheats  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Unless  the  home  markets  for  the 
consumption  of  manufactured  goods  be  in  a  healthy 
state,  commerce  of  no  description  can  prosper, 
and  the  home  market  can  never  be  healthy  unless 
the  agricultural  interest  be  prosperous.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  any  moderate  improvement  in 
the  present  value  of  wheat  as  a  great  national 
benefit,  in  as  far  as  it  will  furnish  means  within 
ourselves  for  the  productive  em])loyment  of  all  the 
industrious  classes  of  society.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant advantage  to  the  public  in  general,  for 
surely  it  is  far  better  to  pay  three  pounds  sterling 
for  one  quarter  of  wheat  grown  at  home,  than  two 


pounds  sterling  for  a  quarter  grown  abroad  ;  in  as 
far  as  the  three  pounds  remain  in  this  country, 
giving  employment  to  various  descriptions  of 
tradesmen,  whilst  the  two  pounds  are  sent  abroad 
in  payment  for  foreign  wheat,  are  there  embarked 
in  foreign  manufactures  to  compete  in  all  markets 
with  our  own,  and  become  thus  a  dead  loss  to  the 
wealth  of  the  British  empire.  The  commercial 
distress,  to  which  we  unfortunately  have  been 
subjected  during  the  last  four  years,  has  its  origin 
chiefly  in  this  source,  for  during  that  period  the 
seasons  were  most  uuCavourablc  to  the  crops  gene- 
rally throughout  the  British  islands.  Immense 
importations  of  wdieat  from  foreign  nations  became 
thus  absolutely  necessary  to  the  wants  oftlie  people, 
and  these  importations  were  paid  for,  not  in  Bri- 
tish manufactured  guods,  nor  in  any  article  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  the  British  people,  but  by 
hard  money,  from  which  circumstance  we  are  now 
suffering  ;  for,  as  we  cannot  eat  the  goose  and 
afterwards  have  her  eggs,  so  likewise  we  cannot 
export  our  money  to  foreign  nations,  and  have  also 
at  home  that  additional  quantity  of  productive  em- 
ployment which  the  exported  money  would  have 
created  had  it  been  exchanged  for  provisions  pro- 
duced at  home,  instead  of  having  been  paid  away 
to  the  foreign  producers  of  the  grain  which,  un- 
fortunately, circumstances  have  compelled  us  to 
import.  The  value  of  foieign  grain, imported  here 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  somewhere  betwixt  twenty-five  and  thirty 
millions  sterling  ;  and,  as  during  the  same  years 
our  exportation  of  British  goods  to  those  nations 
from  which  we  imported  this  vast  amount  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce,  both  in  quantity  and 
value,  has  been  regularly  on  the  decline,  w'e  are  well 
entitled  to  assert  that  i  u  money  alone  ha  ve  these  large 
provision  payments  been  made  by  us.  We  par- 
ticularly call  the  attention  of  our  manufacturing 
readers,  therefore,  to  the  important  fact,  that  Eng- 
lish money,  when  remitted  to  foreign  nations  in 
payment  for  foreign  food,  is  not  only  withdrawn, 
or  ratlier  substracted,  from  the  means  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  cm[)irc  to  pay  for  British 
manufactured  goods,  but  is  actually  invested  after- 
wards in  foreign  factories  of  various  descriptions, 
wherein  goods  are  produced  which  supersede  the 
use  of  ours  in  their  mcnkets,  and  which  are  often 
placed  in  competition  even  with  our  goods  in  our 
own,  and  in  our  colonial  markets  of  consumption. 
A  free  corn  trade,  therefore,  is  and  must  be  even 
more  injurious  to  our  manufacturers  than,  by  any 
possibility,  it  can  be  to  our  land  owners  and  to 
their  tenantry.  AVe  have  now  had  tbe  corn  trade 
free  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  the  real  conse- 
quence now  is  an  increasing  production  of  foreign 
manufactures,  at  the  sole  expencc  of  the  British 
nation.  We  furnish  Germany,  for  instance,  with 
money  in  exchange  for  grain,  aud  by  means  of 
this  money  the  Germans  are  annually  increasing 
their  manufacturing  property,  and  their  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactured  goods  is  naturally 
also  annually  on  the  decrease  from  the  same  cause. 
Nothing  could  have  happened  more  favourable  to 
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the  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the  anti-corn 
law  leaguers,  than  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  for 
several  3'ears  past  has  been  ;  and  yet  certainly  no- 
thing could  have  given  a  more  direct  contradiction 
to  tbe  truths  of  these  principles  than  the  result  of 
our  immense  importations  of  foreign  grain  Lave 
done,  nor  could  more  powerful  arguments  be  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  extending  and  improving  the 
cultivation  of  our  own   fields  than  may  be  drawn 
from  the  present  state  of  our  trade  generally,  both 
internal  and  foreign.     Within  the  three  kingdoms 
there  are  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and  consequently   nearly  useless  to  the 
people,  a  great  portion   of  which  may  be  brought 
into  tillage  by  the   application    of   capital,  talent, 
and  industry  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  as  the  science 
of  agriculture  progresses,  there  is  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  one  field,  however  admirably  it  may 
be  under  the    existing   system    cultivated,    which 
may  not  be  rendered  still  much   more  productive 
than  it  is  just  now.     Under  a  system  of  legal  pro- 
tection  to  home  industrj^,  whatever  may  be  its 
direction,  we  have,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the 
means  of  productively  employing,  and  of  amply 
feeding,  double  our   present  population;  but  our 
liberal    doctrines  at  present   prevent   tbe   empire 
from   obtaining    these    great    advantages.      Had 
the  thirty  millions  sterling  which  our  late  nearly 
free    corn   trade   system   has   drawn    out  of    this 
country  within  the  last  four  years,  and  which  sum 
is  now  employed  in   increasing  foreign   manufac- 
tures, and  in  improving  foreign  agriculture,  been 
even  in  part  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  our  lands 
at  home,    no    distress  would  at  the  present  day 
be  heard  of  amongist  the  people,  nor  would  the 
legislature  hereafter  be  called  on  to  provide  food 
and   clothing    for    a   surplus   population    so    fre- 
quently as  has  latterly  been  the  case.      In  fact,  for 
a  century   to  come,   at  all  events,  sufficient    em- 
ployment may  be  found  for  all  at  present  out  of 
work  in   the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  at  home. 
In  labours  of  this  description,   they  will  not  only 
be  soon    rendered  useful  to  themselves,  but  liiic- 
wise  become  valuable  members  of  the  community. 
To  transport  agricultr.ral  labourers  to  the  colonics 
for  the  purpose  of  tilling  lauds  doubly  more  wild 
than  any  to  be  found  in  the  united  kingdom,  is  a 
policy  not  easily  to  be  comprehended  ;  but  yet  it 
is   considered  by  modern  political  economists  as  a 
solid  cure  for  all  cur  national  evils.      Surely,  how- 
ever, the  improvement  of  our  fields  at  home  should 
be  the  first  object  of  the  statesman,  and  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  wastes  in  North  America  may  be 
commenced   after   our   agricultural   operations  at 
home  are  per^'ected.      Protection  to  property  when 
invested  in    the   improvement   of  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  is  the  only  thing  necessary  to  change 
the  appearance  of  the  fields  themselves  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  production  of 
at   least   three   times  the   quantity   of  food   now 
gathered  from  them  under  the  present  system  of 
free  trade.     No   increased  exportation  to  foreign 
nations  of  Bridsh  manufactured  goods,  even  were 
such  an  event  possible,  can  ever  be  nearly  so  val- 
uable to  the  commonwealth  as  the  better   cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  may  be  eventually  rendered  ;  but 
prosperity  must  attend  the  labour  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  fanners,  before  any   further  great  advance 
can  be  looked  for  in  the  science  of  farming.     From 
present  appearances,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
anticipating  that  the  coming  corn  season  may  be 
much  more  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
of  the  tenantry,  than  the  last  four  years  have 


been— for  weather  is  an  excellent  paymaster  ;  and 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  four  unfavourable 
seasons  may  be  succeeded  by  four  good  ones.  The 
season  for  sowing  the  winter  wheats  could  not 
have  been  more  favourable  than  the  one  has  been 
which  has  just  been  completed  ;  and  seldom  indeed, 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  have  the  young  plants 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  :  indeed  they  al- 
most require  a  check  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  too  luxuriant.  A  much  greater  breadth 
of  land  is  now  under  wheat  cultivation  than  has 
been  for  souie  years  previously,  and  favourable 
weather  therefore  alone  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
wheats  now  in  the  ground  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion. There  is,  therefore,  a  prospect,  most  cer- 
tainly, that  if  under  the  extraordinary  position  in 
which  the  laws  have  latterly  placed  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  a  large  crop  of  wheat  be  beneficial 
to  the  firming  interest,  prosperity  will  attend  it  at 
the  close  of  the  ensuing  harvest.  But,  in  future, 
their  crops  must  universally  be  interfered  with  in 
our  home  markets  of  consumption  by  foreign 
crops  of  tiie  same  description,  produced  generally 
in  lands  paying  no  rent,  and  cultivated  by  serfs, 
slaves  and  boors,  receiving  no  wages  for  their 
labour  beyond  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  itself 
of  the  coarsest  quality,  and  in  quantity  barely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  nature.  It  may,  there- 
fore,  be  reasonally  tloubted  whether  a  bountiful 
growth  of  agricultural  produce  hereafter  can  be  of 
any  material  advantage  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
at  home.  After  the  turn  of  the  year,  however,  there 
certainly  exists  a  strong  probability,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shewn,  that  agricultural  produce  will  improve 
in  value;  although,  at  the  close  of  November,  wheat 
was  not  in  brisk  demand  at  a  small  decline  in 
prices.  This  decline,  however,  was  rather  the 
effect  of  inferiority  in  quality  than  of  any  alteration 
in  the  intrinsic  value  of  wheat  itself;  and  as  the 
stock  of  foreign  wheats  of  fine  quality  must  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  be  so  materially 
reduced  as  to  render  its  weight  in  the  markets  of 
consumption  of  less  and  less  consequence;  we 
therefore  consider,  that  we  have  both  good  and 
solid  grounds  for  anticipating  a  material  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  British  wheal,  before  the 
coming  crop  can  be  brought  into  consumption. 

The  letters  received  from  North  America,  since 
our  last  publication,  are,  we  may  say,  in  due  course 
of  post.  The  dates  from  Boston  are  to  the  Ifiih 
and  those  from  Halifax  to  the  18th  of  last  month', 
from  the  Canadas,  and  from  our  different  American' 
settlements,  the  information  received  is  of  corres- 
pondent dates.  Much  interest  had  been  created 
in,  and  high  expectations  had  naturally  been 
formed  from,  the  results  which  hereafter  must 
attend  the  corn  trade  betwixt  this  country  and  our 
American  colonies.  Corn  speculators  on  both 
frontiers  were  making  arrangements  for  the 
extensive  Prosecution  of  the  corn  trade ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  season  permits,  large  quantities  of 
wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  will  be  smuggled 
into  our  American  possessions.  The  coast  is  by 
far  too  extensive  to  prevent  an  illicit  corn  trade. 
Custom-house  officers  cannot  be  effectively  placed 
along  a  line  of  two  thousand  miles  ;  and  the  Cana- 
dian duty  of  3s.  per  quarter  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  wheat  can  therefore  never  be 
collected.  Here  will  be  a  benefit  indeed  to  the 
Canadian  smuggler,  and  extended  to  him  by  our 
statesmen  and  rulers,  at  the  expence  of  tbe  culti- 
vators of  our  fields  at  home.  During  tbe  next 
summer  and  harvest  months,  large  importations  ot 
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wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
will  be  received  here  through  our  American  pos- 
sessions ;  very  probablj',  on  the  payment  of  a  duty 
of  153.  per  quarter.  We  know  not  by  what  fatality 
such  advantages  are  held  out  by  our  government 
to  the  American  landed  interest.  Our  farmers  are 
subjected  to  the  payment  of  heavy  rents,  and  of 
oppressive  taxes,  both  public  and  local ;  whilst 
Jonathan  has  nothing  of  tbe  sort  imposed  on  his  in- 
dustry ;  and  therefore  competition  betwixt  him  and 
us  is  totally  out  of  the  question.  Jonathan  repu- 
diates the"  debts,  which  he  most  justly  owes  to 
the  British  nation.  He  places  prohibitory  duties 
on  the  importation  of  British  goods  into  his  repub- 
lic ;  he  very  naturally,  and  most  properly  takes 
from  us  all  the  advantages  which  he  can  get,  and 
he  gives  us  nothing  of  the  slightest  value  in 
return.  We  have  opened  a  market  for  the  con- 
sumption of  his  agricultural  produce  of  every 
description,  whilst  he  closes  his  ports  against  the 
reception  of  almost  everything  British.  But  this 
system  cannot  long  be  persevered  in,  unless  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  British  government  to  wipe 
away  the  British  national  debt,  as  Jonathan  has 
done  that  due  lij  Mm,  chiefly  too,  to  British  capi- 
talists. In  this  event,  indeed,  our  farmers  would 
have  no  cause  to  fear  competition  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  for  it  would  be  cancelling  nearly 
one  half  of  our  yearly  national  expenditure  ;  but  at 
the  present  average  prices  of  British  wheat,  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  annual  revenue  can  be  for 
many  years  collected.  For  thcsake  of  the  public  cre- 
dit and  honour  therefore  of  the  British  empire,  our 
internal  industry  must  be  protracted  to  a  reason- 
able extent  against  foreign  competition,  and  more 
particularly  against  that  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  for  the  wages  of  the  productive 
classes,  whatever  may  be  their  vocations,  cannot  he 
paid  at  the  present  rates,  unless  a  materinl  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  the  value  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  property.  We  already  pay  many 
millions  sterling  annually  to  the  Americans  for 
cotton  wool,  and  this  is  a  legitimate  trade,  ior  we 
cannot  produce  cotton  in  this  country,  and  we  want 
as  much  of  it  as  America  can  spare.  But  widely 
ditlerent  are  grain  and  provisions,  for  on  the  home 
growth  of  agricultural  produce  depends  not  only 
the  strength,  but  the  being  itself  of  the  British 
empire.  The  act  of  transferring  productive  employ- 
ment from  our  labourers  at  ho;ne  to  those  of  the 
United  States  is  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  British  people,  lleciproeit}',  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  impossible  in  the  existing  state  of 
society.  The  Americans  prohibit,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  consumption  within  their  territories  of 
nearly  all  descriptions  of  British  manufactured 
goods,  and  the  real  recii)rocity  system  for  our  adop- 
tion is  tbe  application  of  similar  restrictions  to  all 
articles  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  imported 
into  this  country.  In  the  meantime  both  wheat  and 
flour  continued  in  denjand  in  all  tlie  corn  markets 
throughout  the  United  States  at  the  latest  dates,  and 
prices  were  fairly  maintained,  arising  from  the  pros- 
pect of  tbe  English  markets  being  oponeJ  without 
the  payment  of  any  bat  a  nominal  duty.  It  will, 
however,  require  several  months  yet  to  mature  the 
smuggling  system  over  the  Canadian  frontiers,  and 
thereibre  no  impression  can  be  ir.ade  on  prices  in 
our  markets  for  several  months  to  come,  by  impor- 
tations of  wheat  and  flour  from  our  North  American 
possessions.  We  sball,  however,  soon  be  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  salted  beef,  pork,  and  hams, 
now  in  the  progress  of  being  cured  there  for  the 


British  markets.  The  quantity  of  cheese  now,  we 
may  say,  daily  imported  from  the  United  States,  is 
increasing.  The  duty  charged  here  on  this  article 
is  something  above  id.  a  pound,  whilst  Jonathan 
charges  6d.  per  pound  on  Engliah  cheese  imported 
into  any  of  his  harbours  for  the  consumption  of 
American  citizens.  Surely  the  British  ministers 
cannot  permit  a  trade  of  tiiis  description  to  exist, 
for  it  is  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers,  and  generally  of  the  British 
community  ;  enriching,  as  it  must  eventually  do, 
American  agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  corn  markets  within  the  JMe- 
diterranean  and  Black  Seas,  and  from  those  in  the 
southern  states  of  Europe,  without  the  gut  of 
Gibraltar,  the  advices  received,  during  the  last 
month,  are  perfectly  without  public  interest.  The 
prices  of  grain  and  pulse  in  all  of  them  were  nearly 
nominal  at  the  latest  dates.  The  demand  continued 
to  be  entirely  regulated  by  appearances  in  the  corn 
market  at  Mark-lane,  for  this  is  the  important  pivot 
round  which  the  value  of  all  descriptions  of  iood 
mainly  revolves,  we  may  almost  say,  throughout  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  globe.  In  Egypt  there  was 
an  abundant  supply  of  wheat,  hut  no  buyers  were 
in  the  market  of  Alexandria.  Some  parcels  of  beans 
had  however  been  purchased  for  the  British  market. 
In  the  ports  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  a  similar  want  of 
animation  in  the  corn  trade  existed,  haviog  its  origin 
also  in  the  want  of  a  demand  for  England.  In  the 
lower  ports  of  Italy  the  same  complaints  respecting- 
the  want  of  a  foreign  demand  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce continued  to  exist,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
last  publication.  At  Marseilles  some  business  was 
doing  in  grain  for  home  consumption,  but  foreign 
bonded  wheat  continued  entirely  without  any  de- 
mand. The  information  from  Malta  is  equally  un- 
interesting respecting  the  state  generally  of  the  grain 
trade.  England  held  out  no  encouragement  to 
speculators,  and  dulness  consequently  pervaded 
every  corn  market.  It  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  inferior  and  unsaleable  foreign  wheats 
now  in  England,  have  been  imported  from  the  ports 
in  the  Black,  and  in  the  Mediteranean  Seas.  Those 
embarked  in  the  corn  trade  then  are  wonderfully  igno- 
rant of  the  quality  of  wheat  suitable  for  consumption 
in  England,  and  it  will  he  well  worth  the  expense  if 
speculators  in  future  send  out  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  operations  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
in  Mark-lane,  to  insjiect  the  wheat  previous  to  its 
shipment  to  any  port  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
From  the  northern  ports  of  Spain  without  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea  we  of  course  receive  little  wheat  at 
any  time,  but  the  imjiortation  of  black  cattle  is  gra- 
dually on  the  increase.  Three  or  four  years  hence, 
however,  we  doubt  not  that  this  trade  will  be  equally 
valuable  to  the  agricultural  interest  in  Spain,  as  it 
most  undoubtedly  must  be  injurious  to  the  breeders 
and  feeders  of  cattle  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  all  the  corn  mar  ■ 
kets  within  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  weather  has  for  a 
time  prevented  shipments  being  made  to  any  ex- 
tent of  any  description  of  grain.  At  the  latest 
dates,  therefore,  the  quotations  for  wheat 
were  nearly  nominal,  there  being  then  no  demand 
for  this  article  from  England,  to  be  forwarded 
when  the  navigation  again  becomes  practicable. 
At  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  the  other  ports  for  the 
shijjment  of  Polish  wheats,  ;5r)s.  per  quarter  free 
on  hoard  was  nearly  the  value  of  tbe  best  qualities 
in  English  money,  but  excepting  in  a  few  parcels 
for  Holland  and  Belgium,  no  prospective  business 
had  been  done.     As  soon,  however,   as  the  rivers 
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again  permit  water  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior, the  S'.ii)i)lies  in  al!  these  places  must  become 
abundant,  and  prices  then  must  be  governed,  as 
usual,  by  the  standard  of  corn  value,  as  established 
on  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Mark  J.ane.  That 
shipments  then  of  considerable  magnitude  will 
be  made  to  England,  may  he  calcidafcd  on  as  a 
matter  of  certainty,  but  the  greatest  proportion  of 
them  cannot  arrive  at  the  place  of  destination  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  summer  and  the  harvest 
time.  From  this  quarter,  therefore,  and  from  the 
other  corn  markets  higher  up  in  the  Baltic,  the 
future  supplies  cannot  interfere  nmcli  with  the 
future  value  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
until  that  period  arrives  wdien  our  new  wheat 
crops  come  into  consumption;  and  then  it  will 
become  apparent  even  to  the  Corn  Law  Leaguers 
themselves  that  the  last  corn  law  extends  no 
effective  protection  to  British  agriculture.  The 
maximum  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter  cannot  prevent 
high-mixed  l^olish  wheats  from  being  then  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  ;  for  prices,  in  the 
ports  of  shipment,  will  decline  at  that  time  four 
or  five  shillings  per  quarter  under  their  present 
nominal  value,  unless  unfavourable  weather 
should  previously  cause  unfavourable  appearances 
in  the  wheat  fields  here  ;  and  then  to  pay  a  duty  of 
20s.  per  quarter  cannot  render  shipments  even  to 
a  great  extent  unprofitable.  We  have  repeatedly 
said  that  the  finest  qualities  of  foreign  vi'heats 
were  always  worth  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  quarter 
more  than  our  average  price,  aud  thus  quality 
always  pays  nearly  one-half  of  our  highest  im- 
])ortation  duty,  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
From  Stettin,  Pvostock,  and  the  ports  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  Hamburg  and  all 
the  corn-shipping  place-  in  Germany  without  that 
sea,  we  shall  also  probably  receive  considerable 
supplies  in  the  month  of  June;  for  the  last  wheat 
crops  in  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  in  the  various 
large  corn  districts  in  these  parts,  are  of  excellent 
quality,  although  perhaps  rather  deficient  in  quan- 
tity. The  landed  proprietors,  therefore,  will 
willingly  sell  their  crops  for  e.xi)ortation,  even  at 
low  prices,  the  consumption  of  wheat  not  being 
much  known  amongst  the  rural  population  in  the 
grain-producing  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  thus  a  most  disheartening  prospect  is 
opening  itself  to  the  British  and  to  the  Irish  agri- 
cultural population.  Our  field  labourers  cannot 
compete  in  cheapness  of  living  with  the  serfs  of 
Poland,  the  slaves  of  Russia,  the  boors  of  Ger- 
many, nor  with  the  helps  of  America.  Our  far- 
mers have  heavy  taxes,  heavy  rents,  and  fair 
wages  for  hibour  to  pay  ;  whilst  the  land  proprietor 
abroad  generally  employs  half-starved  wretches  to 
produce  for  him  his  crops.  It  is  utterly  absurd 
to  mention  the  word  compel ition  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
sent system  must  be  attended  by  ruinous  conse- 
quences to  this  empire.  The  loss  of  the  precious 
metals  must  be  the  first  sacrifice  made  by  us  to 
the  free  trade  in  corn  system.  The  placing  the 
national  debt  in  a  dangerous  position  will  be  the 
second  sacrifice,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  must  the  calamity  finally 
fall.  To  the  landed  proprietors,  to  their  tenantry, 
and  to  our  field  labourers  themselves,  the  calamity 
eventually  cannot  be  of  so  much  consequence  as  it 
must  be  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  their  work- 
men, for  whose  interests  these  free  trade  princi- 
ples have  been  adopted.  To  reduce  the  value  of 
all  property  in  this  country  to  its  level  in  foreign 


state?,  is  certainly  a  policy  beyond  the  coinprchen- 
sion  of  common  minds.  That  the  growers  of 
foreign  grain  will  e.'cchange  their  crops  with  us 
for  our  manufactured  goods,  instead  of  tor  the 
precious  metals,  is  as  wild  a  fancy  as  possibly  ever 
entered  into  the  human  mind.  Polish  serfs,  and 
Russian  slaves,  and  German  boors,  clothed  in 
Leeds  and  Manchester  manufactures,  is  certainly 
a  beautiful  theory,  but  impracticable. 

The  maltsters  are  now  generally  at  full  work, 
and,  as  the  barleys  of  the  last  crop  are  weighty, 
and  of  fine  quality,  the  demand  for  them  in  the 
course  of  last  month  has  been  fully  equal  to  the 
supplies,  although  they  have  been  rather  abundant 
than  otherwise.  It  was  much  feared  at  one  period, 
that  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  summer  and 
autumnal  months  would  have  rendered  the  barleys 
flinty  ;  but,  although  in  some  cases  this  complaint 
exists,  still  generally  they  work  kindly,  and  the 
malt  produced  from  them  is  consequently  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Prices  of  the  best  qualities  have 
been  sustained  better  than,  under  the  state  of  the 
country,  could  have  been  expected;  indeed,  they 
are  about  2s.  higher  than  our  quotations  were  ia 
our  November  number.  Still  the  barley  trade  is 
far  indeed  from  being  in  its  legitimate  position. 
It  is  oppressed  by  o|>pressivelaws,  and  its  growth 
is  stunted  by  this  cause.  A  million  or  two  of 
acres  of  sandy  soil,  now  perfectly  useless  to  the 
inhahitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be 
bi-ought  forward  into  barley  cultivation,  and  the 
luxuries  of  a  vast  mass  cf  her  Majesty's  subjects 
might  be  at  least  doubled  from  this  agricultural 
improvement.  To  draw  from  manufiictured  bar- 
ley, however,  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  national 
expenditure  is  too  easy  an  operation  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  us  to  suppose  that  he 
would  listen  to  any  proposition  by  which  such  a 
valuable  source  of  taxation  might  be  endangered  ; 
but  the  time  is  approaching  when  he  must  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  British 
and  of  the  Irish  agricultural  interests  than  for 
many  years  past  the  Finance  Minister  has  felt  any 
inclination  to  do.  It  has  often  been  our  duty  to 
point  out  to  our  readers  that,  even  if  all  the  malt 
manufactured  under  the  present  system  was  re- 
duced into  beer  of  even  low  strengths,  the  quantity 
to  each  individual  in  the  British  empire  would  be 
small  indeed.  Beer  extracted  from  much  less 
than  five  millions  of  quarters  of  malt  would  fur- 
nish but  short  annual  allowance  when  divided 
amongst  thirty  millions  of  human  beings.  Double 
the  quantity  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  their  moderate  wants.  Liberality  on  the 
part  of  ministers  in  this  respect,  would  be  attended 
by  the  most  important  results  to  the  British  em- 
pire. The  productive  labour  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  additional  quantity  of  barley  lands,  to 
the  e.itent  of  one  or  tvvo  millions  of  acres,  would 
create,  and  the  abstraction  of  these  acres  from 
the  wilderness,  would  do  much  more  than  pay  for 
the  additional  quantity  of  beer  which  woidd  thus 
be  consumed.  Their  cultivation  would  give  bread 
to  many  thousands  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  families,  now  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitu- 
tion ;  and  also  would  materially  increase  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  landed  interest.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  malt  duty  from  its  present  exorbitant 
rate  to  one  of  Is.  per  bushel,  would  go  far  to  pro- 
duce this  desirable  effect ;  and,  so  far  from  dimin- 
ishing the  amount  at  present  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer from  the  malt  duty,  it  would,  in  a  very  few 
years,  increase  it  in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  increase 
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in  the  happiness  of  the  people  which  it  would  oc- 
casion. There  is,  however,  one  source  of  revenue 
at  present  which  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  because  it  heavily  in- 
jures the  cultivators  of  British  and  Irish  fields. 
We  now  allude  to  the  duties  collected  on  foreign 
grain  of  all  descriptions,  when  imported  here  for 
home  consumption.  Out  of  this  fund,  one  quarter 
of  the  present  malt  duty,  if  remitted,  might  be  re- 
placed in  the  Exchequer,  and  even  this  small  re- 
duction would  be  of  some  consequence  to  the  barley 
producers  and  to  the  beer  consumers.  So  long  as 
the  present  corn  law  and  the  present  taritf  of 
duties  on  foreign  provisions  are  ijcrinittedto  exist, 
the  duties  collected  from  them  should  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  extravagant  duties  now 
levied  by  the  excise  on  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture. The  prime  minister  in  his  last  expose  of  the 
financial  state  of  the  country  did  not  place  to  the 
credit  of  his  yearly  income  one  penny  from  duties 
on  foreign  grain,  or  on  foreign  provisions  consumed 
in  this  country.  Whatever  he  gets,  therefore,  from 
this  source  is  to  him  an  extra  revenue;  and  he 
has  no  excuse  whatever  for  not  applying  it  to 
the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  so  severely 
injured  by  his  liberal  measures  of  commerce.  In 
fact,  his  attention  should  immediately  be  turned 
to  our  internal  tariff  of  duties,  with  a  view  to  its 
revision.  Next  in  importance  to  the  malt  duty, 
he  will  find  the  duties  now  charged  on  the  English 
distilleries,  and  he  may  discover  that  to  reduce 
them  is  the  certain  way  to  improve  not  only  the 
public  revenue,  but  the  morals  themselves  of  the 
people.  The  charge  in  England  on  the  distillation 
of  home-made  spirits  is  three  hundred  and  up- 
wards  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  and  this  holds  out  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion to  the  illicit  dealers  inspirits.  It  is  a  pre- 
mium, offered  by  the  law  itself,  for  the  commission 
of  crime.  It  is  injurious  to  the  virtue  of  tempe- 
rance herself,  in  as  far  as  it  places  drunkenness  on 
her  right  hand,  and  teetotalism  on  her  left;  and 
a  radical  change  should  therefore  be  immediately 
made  in  the  system.  One-half  of  the  spirits  now 
consumed  in  England  is  of  foreign  manufacture ; 
the  quality  is  of  the  worst  description,  and  the 
revenue  is  defrauded  by  their  importers  of  the 
duty  which,  for  the  protection  of  our  home  dis- 
tilleries, the  law  requires  to  be  charged  on  spirits 
of  foreign  manufacture.  The  charge  on  home- 
made spirits  should  be  equalised  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  One  of  5s.  on  each  proof  gallon 
on  homemade,  and  on  colonial  spirits,  would  in  a 
few  years  entirely  suppress  the  trade  of  the  spirit 
smuggler,  because  it  would  no  longer  be  profitable. 
The  spirit  revenue  would  also  thereby  be  rendered 
much  more  productive  than  it  has  ever  been  here- 
tofore, and  the  expense  of  its  collection  would  be 
reduced  very  considerably.  Half  a  million  sterling 
may,  for  instance,  be  saved  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  preventive  service  alone,  and  no  longer  would 
it  be  necessary  for  barley  manufacturers  to  bribe 
excisemen  for  the  nonperformance  of  their  public 
duty,  were  the  duties  on  spirits  distilled  in  England 
only  reduced  to  moderation.  An  alteration  in  the 
restrictions  under  which  the  rectifiers  of  neutral 
spirits  are  now  placed,  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  that  of  the 
community  in  general.  At  present  the  law  pro- 
hibits British  rectified  spirits  from  being  sent  into 
consumption,  till  they  be  reduced  from  18  to  20 
under  proof,  whilst  Dutch  gin,  and  French  and 
Spanish  brandies  can  be  legally  sold  at  any  strengths 


which  suit  the  poclict  of  the  merchant  and  the 
palate  of  the  consumer.  In  wholcsomeness  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  rectified  spirits  arc 
superior  to  any  manufactured  either  in  France  or 
in  Holland;  and  if  ours  could  be  sold  at  fair 
strengths,  our  rectifiers  would  speedily  excel  all 
othersjas  much  in  flavour  as  they  now  do  in  quality. 
Another  material  advantage  would  arise  from  a  mo- 
dification of  the  laws  now  applicable  to  our  home 
distillers  and  rectifiers.  The  large  sum  of  money 
now  annually  paid  to  foreigners  for  foreign  spirits 
consumed  in  this  country,  from  whence  it  never 
returns,  would  be  employed  usefully  at  home,  and 
would  form  increased  channels  for  the  due  encou- 
ragement of  our  internal  industry  by  the  addition 
which  it  would  make  to  wages. 

In  the  oat  trade  very  little  alteration  has  taken 
place  since  our  last  publication,  'i'he  markets 
generally  have  been  plentifully  supplied,  and  large 
sales  have  been  effected,  but  at  miserably  low 
prices.  The  average  price  by  which  foreign  im- 
portation is  governed  has  latterly  varied  very  little 
from  18s.  per  qr. — a  price  at  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  this  article  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland 
itself.  From  the  latter  kingdom,  the  average  ex- 
pense on  each  qr.  sent  to  England  is  not  less  cer- 
tainly than  5s.;  and  how  the  rent,  field  labour, 
public  and  private  taxes,  interest  of  capital  in- 
vested in  the  farm,  and  numberless  other  charges, 
are  to  be  paid  out  of  13s.  per  qr.  for  Irish  oats, 
modern  political  economists  may  be  able  to  tell  ; 
for  the  calculation  is  far  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. In  what  way  the  British  manufacturer  is  to 
be  benefited  by  the  destruction  of  the  British  and 
Irish  oat  grower,  no  doubt  the  cotton  lords  know, 
else  they  would  not  urge  the  transfer  of  the  grow- 
ing of  oats,  consumed  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
from  our  own  farmers  to  the  proprietors  of  foreign 
oat  fields.  Already  the  maximum  oat  duty  is  found 
to  be  no  protection  to  our  agricultural  interest, 
for  the  best  samples  of  foreign  oats  are  now  worth 
from  24s.  to  25s.  per  qr.,  and  the  freight  and  charges 
for  sending  oats  to  any  i)art  betwixt  Falmouih  and 
the  ports  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
from  Germany  and  Denmart,  cannot  exceed 2s. 6d. 
per  qv.  Indeed,  the  present  freight  of  this  article 
to  London,  Hull,  &c.,  is  only  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
qr.,  and  that  paid  to  ships  navigated  by  foreign 
seamen,  and  sailing  under  foreign  flags.  In  what 
manner  an  alteration  so  fatal  to  the  future  im- 
provement of  agriculture  at  home  can  be  of  any 
benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  empire, 
we  have  yet  to  learn  ;  or  what  advantage  the 
manufacturers  expect  to  gain  from  placing  many 
thousands  of  Irish  agricultural  labourers  entirely 
out  of  productive  employment,  is  a  secret  not  yet 
divulged  by  the  anti-corn  law  leaguers  in  any  of 
their  lectures  on  the  principles  of  free  trade.  For 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  country,  the  pros- 
perity, however,  of  the  agricultural  interest  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  extension  of  the 
production  even  of  oats  in  Ireland  is  an  object 
far  more  important  to  the  people  in  general  than 
any  improvement  in  manufactuies,  arising  from  a 
free  corn  trade,  ever  can  be.  A  great  addition 
may  be  thus  annually  made  to  the  real  wealth  of 
the  British  empire,  by  the  cultivation  of  several 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  which  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment  possesses.  The  consequence 
would  be  the  full  employment  of  her  at  present 
only  partially  employed  people,  and  the  increase 
annually  of  her  coasting  trade.     Agriculture  in 
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liclatid  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  (o  bring 
it  forward  towards  perfection  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature  ;  for  without  some  assu- 
rance of  this  description  neither  capital,  talent, 
nor  indusU y  can  be  embarked  with  safety,  in  such 
patriotic  undertakings  as  Ireland  now  offers  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  British  empire.  For  foreign 
supplies  of  oats,  we  not  only  pay  cash  for  the  oats 
themselves  to  the  foreign  producers,  but  we  like- 
wise pay  cash  for  the  freight  and  charges  attend- 
ing the  transfer  of  them  to  our  shores,  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  foreign  ships.  Of  this  cash  not  one 
penny  ever  returns  to  this  country.  This  is 
proved  by  the  sad  experience  which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  we  have  had  of  a  virtually  free 
corn  trade;  but  to  pay  money  to  the  Irish  pro- 
ducers of  oats  is  not  to  abstract  it  from  circulation 
within  the  United  Kingdom.  It  remains  at  home, 
and  is  not  for  one  moment  withdrawn  from  the 
productive  employment  of  the  people  in  various 
channels  of  industry,  and  from  adding  to  the 
nation's  wealth  and  the  people's  happiness. 

CURRENCY  PER  IMP.  MEASURE. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  of  GRAIN. 


Per  Qr. 
White  50  54  68 
Do 48     53 

—  Do —    — 

—  New....  32  — 
32  Clievalicr  32 
23  BPie  .  19  20 
58  Bi-own..  50 
eo  Clicvalier  CO 
23     Potato..     23 

17  Cork,  white  18 

18  West  port    18 

19  Blaclc  ..     IG 
21 
15 


Nov.  28. 

Per  Qr 
Wheat,  Essex  and  Kent,  red  46  52  54 

Irish 46    48 

OKI,  red    —    — 

Rye,  old 32    — 

Barley,  Grinding  24  27    Malting   30    32 

Irish 21     23 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Noifollc    50    58 

Kingston  and  Ware    ....     56    CO 
Oats,  Yorksh.  &  Lincolnsh.,  feed     20     23 
You-liall  and  Cork   black     16 

Dublin    17 

AVaterford,  white 17     18 

Newry 20 

Galway   12 

Scotch  feed   23    —    Potato..    21    24 

Clonmel 18     19    20    LimericklS  19  21 

Londonderry 18    19    Sligo    ..     18     19 

Beans,  Tick,  new 30    32    Old 32    34 

P£AS,  Grey 31     S3    Maple..     31     S3 

White 32    33     Boilers.    35    38 

Seed,  Rape — I.    —I.        Irish.. — I.  — /.  per  last. 

Linseed,  Baltic.... 40    46       Odessa    48 
Flour,  Town-made  43    45    Suffolk  34    —  pr  sk.  of  2S0  lbs 
Stockton  and  Norfolk,   35    — 
FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  IN  BOND. 

Wheat,  Dantzie  —    — 

Hamburg    —    — 

Rostock    —    — 

Barley  20    — 

OATSjBrew 15    17    Feed...     12    14 

Beans. 18    24 

Peas 20    24 

Flour,  American,  per  br) 22    24    Baltic..    —    22 

IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 

AVeek  ending     Wheat.  Barley.   Oats.  IRye.  Beans.     Peas 


Oct.  loth  ... 
22nd  . . . 
29th  ... 
Nov.  5th  ... 
12th  ... 
19tU  ... 

Aggregate  average 
of  the  six  weeks 
■which  regulate? 
the  duty 

Duties  payable 
in  London  till 
Wednesday  next 
inclusive,  and  at 
theOutports  till 
thearrivalof  the 
mail  of  that  day 
from  London  . . 

Do.  on  grain  fram 
British  posses- 
sions out  of 
Europe,. ,,. 


yheat.l 

51 
50 
49 
48 
48 
49 

1 
9 
5 
7 
8 
8 

49 

8 

20 

0 

0 

0 

28  10 
28  11 
28  4 
28     2 

27  II 

28  1 


28     5 


9    0 


18    0  31     7 


18  1 
18  5 
17  5 
17  9 
17  10 


33     7 

31  7 
29  10 

32  2 
.31     8 


10     6 


33    4 

32  2 

33  2 
31  11 
31     8 


31  11 


10    C 


2      0       2    0    16     10     10 


WEEKLY  AVERAGES  by 
tlie  Imp.  Quarter,  from  the 
Gazette,  of  Friday  last, 
Nov.  25th,  1842. 

s.    d. 

Wheat 49    8 

Barley 28    1 

Oats 17  10 

Rye 31     8 

Beans 31    6 

Peas   34    2 


AVERAGES  from  tlie  corres- 
ponding Gazette  in  tlie  last 
year,  Friday,  Nov.  26tli, 
1841. 


33    3 
33  10 

33  7 

34  4 
33    2 


33    9 


9     0 


Wheat 64 

Barley 32 

Oats    22 

Rye 44 

Beans 41 

Peas   40 


Account  shewing  the  Quantities  of  Corn,  Grain,  Meal, 
and  Flour,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, in  ibo 
month  ended  the  5th  Nov.,  1842  ;  the  Quantitie.s  upon 
vvhicli  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Consump- 
tion during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities  re- 
maining in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof. 
Foreign  Grain  and  Quantity  -Quantity  <;„.;  Quantity 
Flour.  imported.        ^'^'^'^  ^°'     remaining  m 

*^  consumption,   wareliouse. 


AVheat,  from  British 

Possessions 

Peas,  from  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Wheat,  foreign  .... 

Barley,  do 

Oats,  do 

Rye,  do 

Peas,  do 

Beans,  do 

Indian  Corn,  do.... 
Buck  Wheat,  do.  . . 


Flour  and  Meal  from 

British  Possessions 

Flour  &Mcal,foreign 


qrs.  bush, 


858 

329 

15 

94842 

2665 

9719 

1296 

18135 

1177 


cwts.  qrs.lbs, 

13627    2  22 
5189     1 


qrs.  bush, 


243 

329 

230 

2627 

4198 

873 

0 

2074 

8035 

96 


qrs.    busli. 

1025  3 

388  I 

1193  3 

148462  4 

754.52  7 

78850  1 

1366  6 

35317  6 

79495  2 

11214  7 


cwt?.  qrs. lbs.  cwts.  qrs.lbs. 

8785  3  7  12152  0  4 
145  2  191  83931  2  21 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

Nov.  28. 

There  was  not  much  doing  in  any  species  of  seeds, 
and  v.'iih  the  exception  of  a  slight  decline  in  the  value 
of  Canary,  no  change  deserving  notice  occurred  ia 
prices. 

Linseed,  Knglisli,  sowing  43  56 

Baltic  —  —     crusliing  43     45  per  qr 

Meditcr.  &  Odessa  45  46 

Large,  foreign,...  —  — 

Clovcr,English,  red  . . ..  —  —        white    —  ~  per  cw 

Flemish —  —         do..     —  —     -^ 

New  Hamburgh  ..  —  —         do..     —  —      I  g 

Old  do —  —         do..     —  —      Vg 

French —  —        do..    —  —      I  § 

Hempseed, small 35  38     large..  46  48     •'  "= 

Rye  Grass,  Engli.sh 30  42      Scotch   18  40 

Tares,  winter —  —      New..  5s  Od    6s  OJ 

Canary,  new 70  71        tine     72  73 

Carraway,old —  —        new    42  44 

Coriander 10  16      old....  16  ISpercwl 

Mustard,  brown,  new    ..  10  11      wiiite..   10  10>6dp,bush 

Trefoil,  new 18  22      old,..,   12  16 

Rapeseed,  English  new..  31/.  33/. 

Linseed  Cakes,  English,.   101.  to  10/.  10s. 

Do.          Foreign..  71.  to  71.  10s. 
Rapeseed  Cakes 5/.  5s.  to  6/.  Os. 


PRICES  OF  HOPS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Nov.  28tb. 
lathe  hop  trade  there  has  been  very  little  activity 
since  the  duly  was  officially  made  known;  and  the 
prices,  from  its  even  exceeding  the  highest  estimate  of 
production,  are  of  necessity  depressed.  'J  he  excess  upoa 
a  compMrisoa  with  the  duty  last  year,  and  in  1840  is  very 
considerable.  We  quote  Susse.v  pockets,  70s.  to  78s. ; 
Weald  of  Kent,  72*.  to  82s. ;  Mid  Kent,  84s.  to  l20s.; 
East  Kent,  90?.  to  120s, ;  and  Farnhara,  112s.  'o  ^^^'• 
per  cwt. 
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POTATO    MARKET. 

SOUTH WARK  WATERSIDE,  Nov.  28. 
'i  he  following  abundant  supply  has  arrived  to  this 
murket  since  our  last  report,  viz.  :— From  Yorksliirc, 
152frtons;  Scotland,  1120  ;  Devon?,  525;  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Suffolk,  570  ;  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  7-iO ;  Wisbtach, 
370;  total,  4845  tons.  The  demand  remains  very  in- 
active, and  sales  difficult  except  for  superior  samples, 
with  little  variation  on  our  former  quotations. 

York  Reds 55s.  to  60s.  per  ton. 

Scotch  ditto 45s.  to  50s.      " 

Dcvons — s.  to  50s.      " 

Kent,  Essex,  and  Suffolk  Whites 40s.  to  45s.      " 

WisbcacU    35s.  to  45i.      " 

.Jersey  \Vi\itcs — s.  to  35s.     " 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  Blues — s.    to  4.5s.      " 

Yoikshire  Priiirc  Kegents — s.  to  50s.      " 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
NoN.  28. 

Down  Ewesand  Wethers lOd.  to  lOjd. 

Down  Tercgs     lid.  to  12d. 

Half-bred  Wethers   lOd.  to  lid. 

Half-bred  Hoss    12d.  to  12rid. 

Flannel  Wool 8^d.  to  12d. 

Blanket  Wool 5d.  to    7^d. 

LIVERPOOL,  Nov.  26. 
Scotch. — Tliere  ha?  been  rather  more  disposition  to 
do  business  in  laid  Highland  Wool  since  the  good  news 
from  China  and  India  has  been  confirmed  ;  but  holders 
arc  asking  rather  more  money.  While  Highland  was 
scarce.  In  crossed  and  Cheviots  there  has  been  little 
if  any  thing'  dor.e,  and  we  keep  our  quotations  as  before. 

s.    d.      s.    d. 
Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  24  lbs..     6    6  to,  7    0 

AVhite    do.  do 9    9      10    3 

Laid    Crossed      do.  .unwashed..     7    9        8    3 

Do.  washed         do 8    6        9    6 

Do.  Cheviot  unwashed  do 8    0       10    6 

Do.  waslied 13    0      14    6 

White  Cheviot,  washed    19    0      22    0 

FoRLiGN.— The  conHrmalioa  of  llie  settlement  of  the 
Chinese  war  lias  had  a  beneficial  eifect  on  our  market ; 
and  although  we  cannot  quote  any  advance  we  alieady 
experience  a  more  animated  demand.  The  result  of 
the  public  Miles  now  going  forward  in  London  will  give 
tone  to  our  markets. 

PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Bone-dust,  21?.  6d.  per  qr.  of  8  bushels 

Half-inch  Bones,  21s.  6d.  per  qr.  do. 

Rape-dust,  24s.  per  qr.  do. 

llape  Cake,  61.  6s.  per  ton. 

Rags,  4?.  to  4Z.  IDs.  per  ton. 

Graves,  51.  to  5L  lOs.  per  ton. 

Gypsum,  3Ss.  i^ei  ion. 

Salt,  2/.  OS.  dirty,  2l.  15s.  clean,  per  (on. 

Soap  ashes,  10s.  per  ton. 

The  Urate  of  the  London  Manure  Company,  5^.03. 

per  ton. 
Hunt's  New  and  LriproveJ  Artificial  Manure,  13s.  4i.L 

per  qr. 
Willey  Dust,  4/.  4s.  per  ton. 
Artificial  Guuno,  15s.  per  cwt. 
Nitrate  of  Seda,  l<Js.  Od.  to  I'js.  6d,  per  cwt. 


No.  of 

Div. 

Shares. 

per  Ann. 

6,300 

U  4s  p.c. 

6,300 

3s 

y,.50o 

10,000 

15,000 

41  per  cl 

7,.500 

ai  10s 

3,000 

64,000 

I8s  p  sh 

64,000 

12,.5C0 

3i/iier  ct 

18,000 

5Z  per  ct 

18,000 

16,000 

10,913 

lOZper  ct 

11,000 

51  per  ct 

10,000 

2i2per  ct 

25,000 

il  per  sh 

25,000 

3/  per  sh 

37,500 

5s  i-icr  sh 

2,000 

8,000 

U  p; r  sh 

2,100 

5i  per  ct 

6,100 

10/pcr  ct 

7,908 

10/perct 

11,475 

10/per  cl 

36,000 

11 

48,000 

■13,077 

3  s 

11,136 

ol  ptr  cl 

51  pur  ct 

25,000 

]0l  p  sh 

25,000 

•21  10s 

31,250 

3Ms 

2/  14s 

43,200 

■il  per  si 

33,000 

I3s4(l  p  s 

2,000 

3/  per  ct 

13,000 

3a7spsh 

13,000 

U13.spsh 

<ls 

30,000 

10,000 

■il 

10,000 

15s 

15,000 

2/ 

15,000 

il  Os 

22,500 

13s  4d 

10,256 

21 

3,136 

72,000 

7,000 

o   per  ct 

1,000 

1/  15s 

1,500 

15/perct 

28,000 

il  per  ct 

28,000 

6,700 

lOZperct 

6.700 

lO^pcrct 

PRICES  OF  SHARES. 


IRON  RAILWAYS. 

BirnnnKhara  & Dorhv  ..lOOisli  pd 
Do.  Thirds,  iss.8^dis'.33i«  ^h  25?  pd 
Do.  and  Gloucester  ...100/  sh  pd 
Do.  New,  iss.  7.^  dis.  25/  sh  17^/  pd 
Bristol  and  Exeter.  .100/  sh  70/  pd 
Cheltenham  &  Groat  AVestern  100.' 
sli  80/  pd 

Clarence 100/  sh  pd 

Eastern  Counties 25/  sh  23/  jid 

Ditto  New 8/  6s  8d  pd 

Ditto  Debentures  . .  8/  6s  8d  sh  pd 

Glas.^ow,    Paislev,    and    Ayrshire 

50/  sh  pd 

Edinburgh  &  Glasgow  . .  50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  New 124/  sh  5/  pd 

Glasgow,   Paislev,  and   Greenock, 
27/  sh  25/  pd 

Grand  Junction 100/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Half  Shares 50/  sh.  pd 

Great  North  of  Eni^land  100/  sh  pd 

Great  Western 100/sh65/pd 

Ditto  New 50/ sh  pd 

Ditto  Fifths 20/  sh  4/  pd 

Ditto  Bonds 1849 

Ditto  Bonds  1850,  Letter  C 

Hartlepool 100/  sh  pd 

Hull  and  Sclbv 50/  sh  pd 

Leeds  and  Selby 100/  sh  pd 

Liverpool  I:  Manchester.  100/ sh  pd 

Ditto    Hiilf  Shares 50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares  ..25/  sh  pd 
London  and  Brighton. . .  .50/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Loan  Notes 10/sh  pd 

London  k  Blackwall  Av.  10/  13s  4d 
London  &  Greenwich  Av.  12/1.5s4d 
Preferevice  or  Privilese  Av.18/]  7s2d 

Ditto  Bonds  ( 183,300) 

London  &  Birmingh.  100/sh90/pd 

I  Ditto  Quarter  Shares 25/  sh  pd 

Ditto  Tin rds 32/  sh  pd 

Ditto  New 32/  sh  2/  pd 

Ditto  Bonds  1843    

London&South  West.  Av.  41/6sl0d 

Ditto  Bonds  1842    . . .' 

London  &  Croydon.  .Av.  IS/  15s  9d 
Llanelly  Railway  and  Dock  100/ sh 
70/  pd 
Manchester  &  Leeds  100/ sh  70/  pd 
Ditto  New  Shares  ...  .50/  sh  30/  pd 

Ditto  Quarter  Shares 2/  pd 

Manchester  &Birming.  70/  sh  40/  iid 

Ditto  Extension 70/  sh  7/  pd 

Midland  Counties 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  JShares,iss.  lOdis.  25/sh  15/pd 

Newcastle  k,  Darlington  Junction 

20/  sh  8/  pd 

North  Midland 100/  sh  pd 

Do.  i  Shares,  iss.  1 0  dis.  50/ sh  40/ pd 
Ditto  Thirds,  iss.  at  11/  133  4d  dis. 
2U  13s  4d  sh  pd 
Northern  &  Eastern  50/  sh  45/  jjd 
Do.  Scri])  .  iss.  5  dis.  50/  sh  5/  jjd 
Paris  and  Rouen  . . .  .20/  sh  20/  pd 
Shefheld,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
Manchester  ....  100/  sh  82.^/  pd 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  25/  bh  pd 
Stockton  and  Darlington  100/  sh  pd 
South  Eastern  and  Dover  50/  sh  pd 
Ditto  New,  iss.  25  dis.2;j/  sh  20/  pd 
York  &  North  Midland.  .50/  .sh  pd 
Ditto  New  Shares. . . .  25/ sh  20/ pd 


Pritt  per 
Sliare. 


10  a  i 


9a  i 
11'  a  11 
Ilia  11 


18.', 


355  a  !i 
62  a  J 
a-k  a  i 


35  a 

log 

6  a  5 


63  a  2.'i 
32 

60  a  .J 

9ia  5 


62^  a  2 

9  a  i 
23J  a  k 

■i3\  a  U 
19  a  4 

37|  a  8 
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251 
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239 
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the,  20 
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St.  Stevens,  in  Cornwall,  65 

Answers  to  agricultural  queries, 
70,  155,221,299 

Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen 
agricultural  society's  exhibition, 
428 

April  wheat,  result  of  an  experi- 
ment with,  267,438 

Attila,  winner  of  the  Derby  1842, 
description  and  pei  formances  of, 
184 

Averages,  imperial,  79,  167,231, 
312,375,455 

Azote,  new  theory  of  the  action 
of,  393 

Bakewell,  Robert,  Esq.,  a  brief 
sketch  of,  81 

Barley,  on  sowing,  437 

Eeans,  winter,  191 

Beccles  farmers' club,  9 

Biddell's  scarifier,  general  pur- 
poses to  which  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied,  283 

Black,  the  worst  colour  for  paint- 
ing wood-work  in  the  open  air, 
19  J 

Blofield  and  Walsham  farmers' 
club,  107 

Bolsover  agricultural  associalion, 
95 


Bone-dust  and  rape-cake,  on  the 
analysis  of,  and  their  compari- 
son with  farm-yard  manure,  97, 
181 

Bones  and  rape-dust,  essay  on  the 
analysis  of  ;  Mr.  JMilburn's 
reply  to  Dr.  jMadden,  291 

Bones  as  a  manure,  436 

Breeding,  on,  263 

Burton-upon-Trent  farmers'  club, 
257, 329 

Butter  trade,  Ireland,  323 

Cattle,  on  tha  prevailing  distemper 
among, 294 

"  Cercle  Agricole,"  or,  Central 
agricultural  club  of  France,  65 

Cheese-making,  on,  40 

Chemistry,  agricultural,  21,  102, 
185,  265 

Cloverseed,  machine  for  hulling, 
219 

Clover-seed,  saving  of,  67 

Collumpton  farmers'  club,  424 

Corn  laws,  the,  and  the  tariff,  335 

Corn  laws,  9.^ 

Corn  rents,  400 

Corn  returns,  65,  152 

Corn  trade,  review  of  tlie,  during 
the  month  of  June,  74  ;  July, 
161  ;  August,  225;  September, 
307;  October,  370;  Novem- 
ber, 450 

Cure  for  the  new  distemper  in 
cattle,  279 

Currency,  six  letters  on  the,  385 

Currency,  tlie,  152 

Dibbling  wheat,  402 

Drainage,  general  and  uniform, 35 

Drainage,  general, and  distribution 
of  water,  64 

Drainage,  lectura  on,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  85 

Draining  and  subsoil  ploughing, 
361,388 

Drill  for  general  purposes,  389 

Dynamometer,  the,  important  im- 
provement in,  327 

East  Cumberland  agricultural  so- 
ciety, 346 

Edinburgh,  agricultural  show  af, 
245 


Education  of  farmers' sous,  264 
Enclosure  bill,  on  the  necessity  of, 

and  the  investment  of  capital  ia 

permanent  improvement  of  land, 

293 
Experiments  on  the  produce  of  an 

acre  of  wheat,  and  the  weight 

of  straw,  350 
Extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 

agricultural  societies,  430 

Fairs,  list  of,  158,  306,  365,  448 
Farm  produce,  extraordinary,  271 
Farmer,  'i'he  :  — 

No. 7 — On  Haymaking,  25 

No. 8 — On  harvesting  corn, 95 

No.  9 — On  sowing  wheat,211 

No.  10 — On  storing  and  pre- 
serving potatoes,  301 

No.  11 — On    feeding    horl^e3 
and  cattle,  349 

No.l2— Recapitulation,  442 
Farmers'  club-house,  proposal  for 

establishing  a,  392,  443 
Farmers'  progress,  the,  179 
Faumers'  Clubs  — 68 

Beccles,  9 

Blofield  and  Walsham,  lOr 

Burton-upon-Trent,  257,  329 

Collumpton,  424 

Gloucester,  182,  334 

Holm  Cultrani,  358 

Leominster,  11,314 

Maidstone,  268, 325 

Monnioutli,  426 

Probus,  441 

Ru^eley,  212,  260 

St.  Peter's,  36 

Watton.  108 

Wenlock,  20 

West  Firle,  313 
Farming  now,  and  farming  eighty 
years    ago,    comparative  state- 
ment of,  324 
Farming,  Scotch,  in  the  Lothians, 

245,437 
Farming,  the    French  system  of, 
and  Peel's  tariff,  106 

Gloucester  farmers'  club,  182,  334 
Grain,  on  the  cultivation  of,  for 

the  purposes  of  fermentation,  33 
Grain,  prices  of,79,  167,231,311, 

375)  455 
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Grain,  average  price  of,  per  quar- 
ter, ill  England  and  VVales,  for 
twenty-one  years,  238 

Guano,  results  of  experiments 
with,  280,  357,397,4:31 

Hand-tillages,  prize  essay  on,  432 

Haymaking,  hints  on,  25 

Highland  and  agricultural  society's 
general  show,  at  Edinburgh,  208 

Hints,  practical,  on  agricultural 
topics,  33 

Hops,  an  account  of  the  duty  on, 
of  the  growth  of  the  year  1842, 
444 

Hops,  prices  of,  80,  231,312,376, 
455 

Horse  hoe,  patent,  391 

Horse-shoeing,  improved  mode  of, 
361 

Horticulture,  calendar  of,  for  July, 
70  ;  for  August,  156  ;  for  Sep- 
tember, 221  ;  for  October,  301  ; 
for  November,  368  ;  for  Decem- 
ber, 445 

Husbandry,  improved  modern, 
compared  with  the  old  system, 
91 

Importation  of  live  stoc1>",  190 
Improvements,  agricultural,  320 
Improvements  in  West  Norfolk,  17 
Iinplements,  agricultural,  420 
Implements,  exhibition  of,  at  the 
agricultural  show  at  Edinburgli, 
245 
Implements,  exhibition  of,  at  the 
meeting  at  Bristol,  of  thelloyal 
Agricultural    Society    of  Eng- 
land, 119,379 
Income  tax  table,  183 
Ingestre  ram  show,  15 
Intelligence, agricultural,  138,306, 

365,  448 
Ipswich  lamb  fair,  222 
Irrigation,  ancient  system  of,  183 

Lamp,   new,  for  burning  tallow, 

157 
Lamp,   Taylor's  patent    Victoria, 

363 
Leases,  on,  26,96 
Leases,  on  the  restrictive  clauses 

in,  362 
Lectures   on    the    application  of 

science  to  agriculture,  67, 343 
Leominster  farmers' club,  11,  314 
Lime,  its  uses  and  abuses,  192 
Lime  as  a  manure,  contradictory 

statements   on  the  use  and  ef- 
fects of,  280 
Ijiverpool,     Messrs.    Walmsley's 

annual  corn  circular  for,  296 
Llandovery  agricultural    society, 

344 

Madden,  Dr.,  and  Mr.  Milburn,  on 

bone  and  rape-dust,  249 
Maidstone  farmers'  club,  268,  325 
Mangel  wurzel,  on  the  growth  of, 

181- 
Maigc!  wurzel  and  Swede  turnipa, 

cn  the  comparative  value  of|  iv.? 


Manure,  farm-yard,  observations 
on  the  system  of  making  and 
applying,  258 

Manure  tanks,  improved  mode  of 
placing,  280 

Manure,  liquid,  importance  of,  to 
the  farmer,  216 

Manures,  animal,  321 

Rlanures,  discussion  on,  bj-  the 
members  of  the  Loughborough 
agricultural  society,  352 

Manures,  prices  of,  232,  376,  456 

Manures,  different,  comparative 
effects  of,  244 

Meat,  foreign,  &c.,  359 

Meat,  on  the  prices  of,  in  the 
London  markets,  32 

Mechanics,  agricultural,  on  the 
present  state  of,  51 

Milburn's,  ftlr.,  reply  to  Dr.  Mad- 
den, 291 

Monmouth  farmers'  club,  annual 
dinner  of  the,  426 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  saltpetre, 
comparative  effects  of,  '241 

Oak  of  Harreshausen,  6(y 

Pasture  lands  and  manures,  317 

Patents,  new,  34,219 

Patent  stucco  paint  cement,  217 

Peas,  on  sowing,  3l9 

Peat  moss,  the  formation  of,  316 

Penrith  agricultural  society's  ex- 
liibition,  410 

Plough,  new,  33 

Ploughing  strong  land,  Mr.  Joshua 
Dicken,  on  the  best  method  of, 
261 

Ploughs  and  ploughing  matches, 
403 

Potatoes,  prices  of,  80,  167,  312, 
376,  456 

Prices  of  sheep  and  short -horns, 
at  Mr.  Parkinson's  sale  at 
South   Clifton,  Notts.,  300 

Prize  essay  on  hand  tillages,  432 

Prizes  for  implements,  cattle,  &c., 
list  of,  awarded  at  the  meeting 
at  Bristol,  of  the  Pioyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Ensland, 
133,  136 

Probus  farmers'  club,  441 

Queries,  agricultural,  69, 155,  218, 
298,364,444 

Reaping,  amateur,  273 

Refusal  of  Guernsey  to  permit  the 
importation  of  English  or  French 
cattle  into  the  island,  360 

Remarks  on  Dr.  Madden's  essay 
on  "  The  analysis  of  bone-dust 
and  rape-cake,  and  their  compa- 
rison vcith  farm-yard  manure, 
99 

Reports,  agricultural,  72, 159,223, 
303, 367,447 

Report  of  the  Holm  Cultram  and 
district  farmers' club,  358 

Report  on  the  exhibition  of  im- 
plemeuts  at  the  Bristol  meeting 


in  1842,  of  the  Royal  agricul- 
tural society  of  England,  119, 
379 

Researches,  agricultural,  274 

Return  of  the  number  of  sheep 
and  horned  cattle  sold  and  un- 
sold at  the  great  October  fairs 
of  Dunlo,  ot  Ballinasloe,  from 
the  vear  1790  to  the  year  1842, 
444' 

Review  of  the  corn  trade,  74, 161, 
225,  307, 370,  450 

Reviews  : — 

Chemistry  in  its  application  to 
agriculture   and   physiology, 
by  Dr.  Justus  Liebig,  1 
Cottage  farmers'  assistant,  219 
Elements  of  chemical  analysis, 

inorganic  and  organic,  364 
Johnson's  farmers'   encj'clopa;- 

dia,218 
Lectures  on  agriculture,  by  Dr. 

Daubeny,  1 
Lectures   on    agricultural  che- 
mistry and  geology,  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnstone,  1 

Richmond  agricultural  associa- 
tion, annual  meeting  of  the, 
285 

Richmond  agricultural  society, 
remarks  on  the  proceedings  of 
the,  281 

Ridge  versus  flat  drill,  363 

Robinson's  Downshire  slesming 
apparatus,  and  improved  churn, 
255 

Royal  agricultural  society  of 
England,  anniversary  meeting, 
43;  meeting  at  Bristol,  115, 379 

Royal  agricultural  improvement 
society  of  Ireland,  list  of  prizes 
awarded  at  the  show  held  at 
Cork,  194 

Rugeley  farmers' club,  212,  260 

Rye,  multicole,  251 

Saw-dust  as  manure,  436 

Scotch  farming  in  the  Lothians, 
245 

Seeds,  prices  of,  79,  167,  231, 
312,375,  455 

Seed  wheat,  observations  on,  360, 
398 

Shares,  prices  of,  232,376,  456 

Sheep,  best  breeds  of,  153 

Sheep,  painting  the  faces  of,  101 

Sheep,  the  Cape,  322 

SOCIETIKS,  AGniDUI-TUnAL:  — 

Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen, 

428 
Bolsover,  95 
East  Cumberland,  346 
Highland,  208 
Llandovery,  334 
Penrith,  410 
Richmond,  285 
Royal  of   England,  42,  115, 

149,  154,  206,  439 
Roval   improvement   of  Ire-« 

land,  194 
South  Cheshire,  415 
Stewponey,  404 
West  Suffolk,  259 
Yorkshire,  196 


Soil,  on  tbe  state  it  should  be  in 
when  seed  is  deposited,  336 

South  Chesliiie  agricultural  so- 
ciety, 415 

Stewponey  agricultural  associa- 
tion anniversary,  404 

Stock,  importation  of,  190 

Stock,  live,  on  the  Continent,  272 

St.  Peter's  farmers'  club,  36 

Strength,  feat  of,  153 

Suggestions,  plain  and  practical, 
to  the  small  farmer,  for  improv- 
ing and  increasing  his  manure, 
on  chemical  principles,  and  at 
little  expense,  341 

Table  of  tlie  quantity  of  flouf  and 
bread  from  grain,  237 

Table,  showing  the  exact  propor- 
tion (per  lOOL  stock}  the  seve- 
ral public  funds  should  bear  to 
each  other  to  yield  the  same 
interest,  237 

Table,  showing  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  and  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  the  value  of  the  quarter 
according  to  its  weight,  238 

Trtble,  showing  the  present  value 
in  years,  months,  and  parts,  of 
an  annuity  or  lea^e  for  any  cer- 
tain time  to  come,  239 

Table,  showing    the   length    tra- 
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veiled  by  a  Lorse.  in  ploughing 

an  acre  of  land,  236 
Tariflf,  the,  67 
Tariff,   the,  and    the    ineome-tax, 

273 
Thompson's,  Mr,,  address   to  the 

farmers  of  England, 377 
Thrashing  raachine,portablejhorse- 

power,  391 
Tile-draining,  427 
Tiles,  Lord  James  Hay's,  34 
Trench-plough,  the  great  or  Jer- 
sey, on  tbe  use  of,  111 
Turf,  transplantation  of,  362 
Turnip  cultiration,  an  experiment 

on. 328 
Turnip  fly  and  the  grub,  remedy 

for  the,  154,  193,  295 
Turnip-hoeing,  remarks  on,  64 
Turnips,  Swede,  experiments  on, 


Uley  cultivator,  or  Ducie's  drag, 
its  advantages  and  uses,  284 

Under-draining  stiff  clay  land, 
substance  of  Mr.  Turner's  re- 
marks on  the  best  mod©  of,  215 

Vetehes,  early,  66 
V^eterinary   operation,    extraordi- 
nary, 7 1 


lU 

Watton  farmers'  club,  108 

VVenlock  farmers'  club,  20 

West  Firle  farmers'  club,  313 

West  Suffolk  agricultural  society, 
259 

Wheat,  April,  result  of  an  experi" 
ment  with,  267,  438 

Wheat,  extraordinary  produce  of, 
444 

Wheat,  on  reaping,  274 

Whitfield  example  farm,  course  of 
cropping  adopted  on  the,  328 

Whitfield  example  farm,  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  treatment 
and  management  of  horses,  233 

Wodebouse,  Lord,  on  landlords, 
335 

Woods,  plantations,  and  hedge- 
row timber,  remarks  on  the 
management,  or  rather  misma- 
nagement of,  217 
Woollen  manufactures,  British 
and  foreign,  comparative  posi- 
tion of,  41 
Wool  fairs,  168 

Wool,  prices  of,  80, 167,  232, 312, 
376,  456 

Yorkshire,  east  riding,  agricultu- 
ral society,  196 

Yorkshire  land  draining  associa- 
tion, 399 


Fiiutgd  by  Joseph  Rogtrsop,  21,  Norfolk-^tveet,  Strand,  London- 
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